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PREFACE 


This  pnblicfttion  is  the  first  volume  in  what  is  expected  to  be  an  annual 
series.  It  was  projected  early  in  1910  by  a  group  of  men  who  believed  that 
SDch  a  work  was  needed,  and  that  it  could  best  be  carried  out  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  national  learned  and  technical  societies.  Regularly  desig- 
nated representatives  or  members  of  thirty-two  such  societies  have  taken 
part  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  either  by  their  own  contributions, 
or  by  suggesting  writers,  or  by  supervising  the  work  of  such  writers.  It  is 
intended  to  be  the  work  of  a  body  of  experts,  each  reviewing  the  field  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar. 

The  difficulties  in  forming  the  necessarily  complicated  organization,  and 
in  arranging  details  which  would  aflfect  many  successive  volumes,  have  been 
considerable;  and  defects  in  the  first  publication  are  inevitable.  The  field 
of  human  interests  is  vast,  and  in  each  topic  a  condensed  form  of  treatment 
is  necessary  in  a  book  to  be  thumbed  over  for  daily  reference.  The  Super- 
visory Board  expects  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  first  year,  and  will 
welcome  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  will  give  future  issues  greater 
i^fulnese. 

%>  The  AMEUCAif  Yeab  Book  is  intended  for  the  needs  of  writers  and 
searchers  of  every  kind.  Because  of  its  inclusion  of  scientific  subjects,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  limit  the  political  and  statistical  material  which  is 
the  staple  of  many  annual  handbooks ;  the  book  does  not  aim  to  treat  every- 
thing that  could  be  useful,  but  throughout  to  select  from  the  enormous  mass 
of  details  those  things  which,  in  the  judgment  of  experts  in  that  field,  are 
most  significant,  most  permanent  in  value,  most  likely  to  answer  the  search- 
ers' questions.  ' ' 

In  this  first  issue,  many  subjects  are  briefiy  summarized  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1910  as  a  point  of  departure.  In  future  volumes  refer- 
ence on  such  subjects  can  be  made  back  to  the  preliminary  statements  in 
this  first  volume.  The  current  announcements  of  the  Thirteenth  United 
States  Census  have  been  utilized  up  to  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press. 
W  The  Ameucan  Yeab  Book  does  not  aim  to  be  a  rival  of  other  annual 
publications,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Details  as  to  elections,  the  per- 
sonnel of  state  and  municipal  governments,  political  personalities,  societies, 
and  educational,  literary,  and  scientific  institutions  have  deliberately  been 
reduced,  in  order  to  make  room  for  material  of  a  kind  not  found  in  most 
of  the  annuals.  The  American  Yeab  Book  appeals  first  of  all  to  students 
in  all  fields,  who  wish  a  record  of  progress,  not  only  in  their  own  but  in  other 
departments  of  human  endeavor.    It  is  intended  also, as  a  handbook  for  busy 
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men,  editors,  contributors,  professional  men,  teachers,  scientific  workers, 
engineers,  practical  and  business  men,  who  wish  to  verify  or  confirm  points 
that  arise  in  their  minds ;  and  to  serve  as  a  handy  body  of  reference  material 
settling  questions  of  fact.  Throughout  the  work  the  object  of  the  Super- 
visory Board  and  the  Managing  Editor  has  been  to  make  the  volume  con- 
venient for  the  user;  hence  the  Yeab  Book  is  arranged  on  a  plan  entirely 
unique  in  publications  of  this  general  character.  It  is  intended  to  make 
reference  easier  by  subdividing  material  into  departments,  by  putting  cog- 
nate subjects  into  close  association,  and  by  liberal  cross  reference,  making  it 
easy  to  turn  at  once  to  the  discussions  relating  to  any  subject.  A  full  and 
carefully  analyzed  index  is  also  provided,  in  order  to  open  up  all  remote 
connections  and  relations  of  a  topic.  This  arrangement  by  groups  of  affili- 
ated subjects,  instead  of  haphazard  or  alphabetical  succession  of  topics,  is 
more  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  more  scientific.  ^/ 
"-^  The  Ahekicax  Yeab  Book  undertakes  to  be  "a  record  of  events  and 
progress."  In  some  subjects,  as  Political  History,  the  thing  most  noticeable 
is  the  annual  group  of  occurrences — deaths,  accidents,  bills,  speeches,  legal 
decisions,  and  the  like.  In  other  subjects,  as,  for  example.  Chemistry  or 
Engineering,  the  striking  thing  is  progress,  set  forth  not  so  much  in  inci- 
dents or  by  dates  as  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  a  consequent  slow 
alteration  of  the  point  of  view.  The  effort  to  measure  and  set  down  the 
annual  advance  in  such  subjects  is  a  novelty  in  general  handbooks,  and  the 
Supervisory  Board  hopes  that  it  will  not  only  be  valuable  to  the  specialist, 
who  will  find  here  a  summary  of  things  with  which  he  is  acquainted  through 
his  own  special  journals,  handbooks,  and  publications,  but  that  it  will  offer 
a  handy  means  of  noting  what  men  are  doing  in  other  fields. 

In  the  various  fields  of  human  endeavor  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  sep- 
arate the  United  States  from  the  world  at  large;  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, of  economics,  of  social  science,  are  the  same  for  all  mankind.  In  the 
summaries  of  progress  the  Yeab  Book  takes  account  of  other  countries; 
but  it  aims  especially  to  record  progress  in  the  United  States,  dealing  with 
other  countries  in  so  far  as  their  record  is  inextricable  from  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  so  far  as  the  special  circumstances  make  them  inter- 
esting to  American  readers.  Thus,  English  politics,  foreign  relations  with 
the  Orient,  are  more  interesting  to  the  American  reader  than  Austrian  pol- 
itics or  relations  with  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  chief  attention  of 
the  book,  therefore,  is  directed  to  American  progress  without  ignoring  not- 
able advances  or  events  elsewhere. 

The  association  of  a  number  of  the  learned  and  technical  societies  of  the 
United  States  in  a  project  designed  to  be  of  service  to  all,  and  an  advantage 
to  learning  in  general,  is  a  new  thing  in  the  United  States.  The  organiza- 
tion is  informal.  Some  societies  have  officially  designated  a  member  of  the 
Supervisory  Board ;  others  have  acted  unofficially.  In  a  few  cases  the  mem- 
ber acts  with  the  knowledge  but  without  the  conferred  authority  of  his 
society.  In  no  case  is  any  society  as  such  responsible  for  the  matter  that 
appears  in  the  volume,  nor  does  any  society  take  the  slightest  financial 
responsibility.  The  cooperation  of  the  societies  and  their  members  in  the 
Supervisory  Board  has  been  greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances;  but 
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tiie  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Managing  Editor  have  sought  and  found 
trmpathetic  suggestion  from  all  representatives.  As  time  passes  it  is  nat- 
ural to  expect  that  the  number  of  these  associated  organizations  will  in- 
crease,  and  that  the  representatives  of  these  societies  may  take  a  more 
d^nite  part  in  the  production  of  the  material  which  appears  in  the  Ambb- 
ICAN  Yeab  Book. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Managing  Editor  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  public  for  any  errors  of  type  or  of  statement,  which  are  unavoidable 
in  the  necessarily  rapid  putting  together  of  this  large  body  of  material. 
Repetitions  and  occasional  inaccuracies,  with  every  effort,  cannot  all  be  elim- 
inated. 
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The  American  Year  Book  has  been  established  by  conferences  of  mem- 
bers of  national  learned  societies  acting  officially  or  unofficially  in  behalf 
of  their  societies,  and  organized  as  a  Supervisory  Board.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  this  Board  is  as  follows: 

Ezectttiye  Committee:  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Chairman;  William  M.  Davis, 
Hastings  Homell  Hart,  George  H.  Kirchwey,  Alexander  Lambert,  Calvin 
W.  Rice,  John  C.  Rolfe. 

'£lmer  £.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.     Member  of 
National  Education  Absociation. ^^'^-'^'^^"l^Cg^^^^^^^ 

*  Prancis  Marion  Bnrdick,  Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University.    Member  of 

American  Bar  Association. 

*  Edward  Caldwell,  New  York.     Member  of  America;?  Institute  of  El^- 
TRiCAL  Engineers.       2^1  ^^^^t^^^^^^-"^'^^^  ' 

Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Professor  of  Zoology,  EfincetonJInis^firsity.  Member  of 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  meml)er 
American  Society  of  Zoologists. 

*  Daniel  H.  Cox,  New  York.    Member  of  #kuliBlL!AiVk  Society  op  Naval  Archi- 

tects AND  Marine  Engineers.  ,j^l3^Z?^^^^-^^^ ^^ 


)iogy.  Harvard  University.    Member  of 


^  William  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Geology,  Harvard  University.    Member  of 
Geological  Society  of  America. 


» James  C.   Egbert,   Professor  of  Latin,  Qolumbia  UniYfiraitj!:^     Member   of 
Arcu^ological  Institute  of  America. 

*  Henry  W.  Famam,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yftlf  TTn^^^^^'ty     Mem- 

ber of  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

*  £.  Porter  Felt,  New  York  State  Entomologist.    Member  of  American  Asso- 

ciation OF  Economic  Entomologists.       Q^v<V>^  ,  ^f*^ — 

Henry  Gannett,  President  of  National  Geographic  Society.    Member  of  J{a- 
TioNAL  Geographic  Society.    Cv\*;^.    i^/C^'  *Wc**fcy^   ^^^^:^^^?*^^^ 
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H.  Giddingty  Professor  of  Sociology,  Colttmbia  University.    Member 
of  American  Sociological  Societt. 

.Albert  Bushneli  Hart,  Professor  of  Science  of  Government,  Haryard_yni5Eer* 
jUy.     Member  of  Amisbican  Historical  Absociation. 

•Hastings  Homell  Hart,  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.    Member  of  Nationicl 

Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.   /O  fj^^i^a.^!^^!.  CT'^^'^Sv' 

*  Emory    S.  Joknson,  Professor  of   Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Member  of  Akerican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

«  Geoige  W.  Kirchwey,  Professor  of  Law,  Columbia^_Univer8it^.     Member  of 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 

*  Alexinder  Lambert,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Cornell  Universi^  Medi- 

cal School.    Member  of  American  Medical  AssociATii 


H,  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  New  York.    Member  of  American  Institute 
Architects. 


mgle,  New  York.    Member  of  American  inst 
l'yy:k^^_  a f  "^^/T "X.^.^ -^grvA 


GeoTse  T.   Moore,   Professor  of  Applied   Botany,  Washington  University. 
Member  of  Botanical  Society  of  America. 

Bdwaid  L.  Nichols,  Professor  of  Physics,  ^rnell__Univ€r8iiy.    Member  of 
American  Physical  Society.        ^  yC^^^^cuf/hy**^ 

,    Chaxlea  Lathrop  Parsons,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  New  Hamp8hire.l3ollege. 
Member  of  Amjcrican  Chemical  Society,     ^f^^j^ag^s^^  ^y^rZ* 


.Edward  C,  Pickering,  Director  of  ^arvari^Obsenratflqu    Member  of  ^  the 
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The  Amebicax  Yeab  Book  Is  arranged  in  thirty-five  departments,  un- 
der each  of  which  are  grouped  sections  and  subsections,  treating  of  related 
subjects.  There  is  a  complete  index  to  the  volume,  where  references  to  a 
particular  topic  will  be  found  grouped  together.  This  index  should  be  con- 
sulted freely. 

In  departments  contributed  by  one  author,  the  name  of  the  contributor 
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I.     DTTEBHATIOHAL    STATISTICS 

A  great  number  of  statistical  tables  appear  in  the  text  of  the  Aicebioan 
Ykab  Book^  in  close  association  with  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.  In  Department  I,  International  Statistics,  and  Department  II, 
National  Statistics,  certain  tables  are  brought  together  for  condensation  of 
statement  and  convenience  of  reference,  and  do  not  appear  elsewhere. 

Note. — ^The  accompanying  table 
was  compiled  by  M.  Emile  Levasseur, 
Vice  President  of  the  Internationa) 
Institute  of  Statistics,  who  says  in 
regard  to  it: 

The  area  of  the  oceans  is  approxi- 
mate. That  of  the  divisions  of  the 
earth  differs  according  to  the  position 
which  writers  assign  to  each  part 
(consequently  the  population  also 
differs).  For  example,  the  German 
geographers  assign  to  Asia  almost  the 
whole  of  Malay,  while  we  make  it  a 
part  of  Oceania;  many  geographers 
do  not  make  Oceania  a  separate  divi- 
sion, but  combine  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  also  make  a  separate  division 
of  the  northern  polar  regions.  We  at- 
tach these  regions  to  the  three  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  north  of  which 
they  are  situated.  The  German  ge- 
ographers do  not  include  Iceland  in 
Europe;  but  many  assign  to  Europe 
the  part  of  the  European  government 
of  Russia  situated  east  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  as  well  as  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  (Ma- 
deira) and  Spain  (Canaries,  etc.)  sit- 
uated in  Africa. 
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TART.E  I 

THE  WORLD'S  AREA  AND  POPULA- 
TION 
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Total 

197.063.357 

100.0 
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II.  POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  RACE 
(Estimate  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S..  Edinburgh,  1910) 


lUOB. 

Location. 

Number. 

Raob. 

Location. 

Number. 

Indo-Germanio  or 
Azyan  (white) . 

low  A  brown).. 
Semitic  or  Ham- 

itio  (white) 

Nefro  and  Bantu 

(blaek) 

Europe,  Persia, 
etc 

626,000,000 

630.000.000 

66.000,000 

150,000,000 

Hottentot      and 

Malay  and  Poly- 
nesian (brown) 

American  Indian 
(red) 

Total 

South    Africa 
Australasia 

A  Polynesia. 
North  &  South 

America. .... 

160.000 

Greater  part  of 
Asia 

North      Africa, 
Arabia 

Central  Africa.. 

36.000,000 

16.000,000 

l«62O.15O.000 

III.    EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN 
(  Mulhall's  Estimates) 


Lah- 
•UAona. 

Number  of  Persons 
Spoken  by. 

Propor- 
tion of  the 
Whole. 

Lan- 

GVAOBS. 

Number  of  Persons 
Spoken  by. 

Propor- 
tion of  the 
Whole. 

1801. 

1901. 

1801. 

12.7 
19.4 
18.7 
9.3 
16.2 

1901. 

29.2 
11.7 
18^ 
7.6 
10.4 

1801. 

1901. 

1801. 

1901 

EagUsh.. 
French  .. 
German.. 
liaUan... 
Spanish.. 

20.620,000 
31,460,000 
30,320,000 
16.070,000 
26,190,000 

130,300,000 
62,100.000 
84.200.000 
34.000.000 
46.600.000 

Portuguese. . 
Russian.. . . . 

Total 

7,480.000 
30,770,000 

16.000,000 
85.000.000 

4.7 
19.0 

3.3 
19.0 

161.800.000 

447.100.000 

100.0 

100.0 

IV.   VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS.  OCJTOBER  1.  1910 


C^UNTRT. 

Stand- 
ard. 

Monetary 
Unit. 

Value. 

Coxnmr. 

Stand- 
ard. 

Monetary 
Unit. 

Value. 

Argentina 

Gold 
<• 

It 

Silver 
Gold 

ti 
ft 

<< 

SUver 

It 

II 
«• 

Gold 
SUver 

Gold 
<• 

<• 

•i 

<• 

Peso 

Crown 

Franc 

Boliviano 

MilreU 

Dollar 
•• 

Colon 

Peso 

•I 

11 
t« 
It 

Tael 
Dollar: 

Hongkong 

British 

Mexican 
DoUar 
Crown 
Sucre 
Pound  (100 

piasters) 
Mirk 

$0,965 
.203 
.193 
.389 

.    .646 

1.000 
1.000 

.466 
.391 
.391 
.391 
.391 
.366 
.601 

.421 
.421 
.424 
1.000 
.268 
.487 

4.943 
.198 

France 

Goki 

SUver 
Gold 

Franc 
Mark 

Pound  ster. 
Drachma 
Gourde 
aPound  ster. 
Lira 
Yen 
Dollar 
Peso 
Florin 
DoUar 
Crown 
Balboa 
Kran 
libra 
Peso 
Milreis 
Ruble 
Pesete 
Pound  ster. 
Crown 
Franc 
Piaster 
Peso 
BoUvar 

.193 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bolivia. 

German  Empire . 
Great  Britain... 
Greece 

.238 

4.866i 

.193 

Brasil 

Haiti 

.965 

British     posses- 
sions N.  A. . . . 

India  (British) . . 
Italy 

4.866i 
.193 

British  Honduras 

Japan 

.498 

Cen.    American 

liberia 

1. 000 

States: 

Mexico 

.498 

CosURica.. 
Guatemala  . 
Honduras  . . 
Nicaragua.. 
Salvador. . . 

Netherlands. . . . 
Newfoundland . . 

Norway 

Panama 

Persia 

.402 
1.014 

.268 
1.000 

.072 

Chile 

Peru 

4.866^ 

China 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Russia 

.600 

1.080 
.615 

Spain 

.193 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Ecuador. 

Straits  Settlem'ts 

Sweden 

Switxeriand 

Turkey 

4.866§ 
.268 
.193 
.044 

Egypt. 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 

1.034 

Finland 

.193 

a  The  sovereign  is  the  standard  coin  of  India,  but  the  rupee  ($0.3244  i)  is  the  current  coin, 
valued  at  15  to  the  sovereign. 

NoTB. — ^The  coins  of  sUver  standard  ooimtries  arc  valued  by  their  pure  silver  contents 
at  the  average  market  price  of  sUver  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  dates  of  this  teble. 
France,  Belgium.  Italy.  Greece.  Roumania  and  Switzerland  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Latin 
Union,  and  their  coins  are^  alike  in  weight  and  fineness,  occasionally  differing  in  name. 
The  same  sjrstem  has  been  in  part  adopted  by  Spain,  Servia.  Bulgaria,  and  Russia,  but 
they  have  not  joined  the  Union,  -fl 
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VI.     REVENUES,   EXPENDITURES  AND  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  PRINCIPAL 

COUNTRIES   OF  THE  WORLD 


COUNTBT, 


Revenue  and  Expenditure. 


Argentina 

Australia 

AustriapHungary .... 

Auftria 

Hungary 

Balfium 

Kongo 

BoUvia 

Branl 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Coeta  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Guatemala 

HaiU 

Honduras 

India  (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Salvador 

Santo  Domingo 

Servia 

8iam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switsorland . . 

Turkey 

United  States 

Philippine  Islands . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

♦1909. 


Year. 


1909 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1908-9 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909-10 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1908-9 
1907-8 

1909 
1908-9 
1909-10 
1909-10 
1908-9 
1908-9 


Revenue. 


1908 
1908-9 

1907 

1909 

1909 

1908 
1907-« 

1909 
1909-10 
1908-9 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1909 

1909 
1908-9 

1909 

1908 

1908 
1909-10 
1910-11 

1909 

1909 
1907-8 


$91,550,186 

75.514.680 

84.897.702 

488.143.439 

315.822.929 

119.505.782 

7.670.844 

5.161.666 

152.192.479 

29.561.704 

134.894.500 

51.735.500 

21.221.722 

17.223.818 

4.315.471 

25.342,198 

25.020.261 

6.681.092 

76.724.134 

852.399.350 

678.303.308 

735,660.630 

27.781.064 

2.954.383 

3.825.948 

1.583,111 

356.953.395 

452.668.984 

258.426.783 

10.674.492 

355,209 

49.397.755 


Expenditure. 


73.583.688 

44.330.608 

510.953 

38,749,682 

2,973,292 

2.237,337 

7.174.400 

14.810.295 

66.699.631 

90.509.232 

1.348.613.945 

30.977,858 

4,072,112 

4.523.160 

20.003.312 

21.466.180 

205.0'^5,000 

55.414.147 

28.446,480 

133.777,433 

675.511.715 

11.369,734 

23.366.830 

10.000.000 


$111,593,745 

36.435.420 

86.556.212 

488.530.572 

315.813.171 

122.121.324 

9.694.977 

5,553.429 

150.144.548 

29.547,738 

115.395.774 

63.478.262 

21.221.722 

13.702.310 

4.315.471 

21.257.754 

27.815.840 

6.382.342 

71.219.456 

852.748.626 

678.303.308 

740.039,120 

27.309,709 

4.233.255 

3.627,383 

1,707,634 

356.953.395 

441.865.760 

258.422.713 

11.089.790 

355.209 

46.483.696 


78.002.874 

43.260.095 

514.326 

36.839,071 

2,900.000 

2.664.404 

7.174.400 

15.746.336 

71.845.462 

80.662.470 

1.368.191.645 

32.422.803 

4.505.280 

4.532.322 

19.941.464 

2^.147,200 

216.452.000 

57.986.367 

20,119.721 

157,745.206 

659.705.391 

11,733.601 

21,075,330 

10,000.000 


Funded  and 

Unfunded 

Debt. 


$463,790,171 

•1.205.166.672 

1,063.725.105 

960,997.758 

1.146.500.658 

718.672.986 

20.089,409 

3.017.214 

639,763.310 

93.500.973 

470.663.046 

118.472.142 

601.916.605 

22.865.640 

16.225,923 


68.057,034 

21.571.196 

463.854.243 

5.898.675.451 

1.094.790.575 

3.665,029.561 

157.877.067 

13.694,445 

26.468,849 

110.982,932 

1.346,997,187 

2.602.299.757 

1.287.604.261 

18.297,238 

1.289.571 

219.400.065 

39.758.000 

451.309.203 

346.439,001 

25,211.075 

88,253.614 


Interest 
Charges. 


$32,340*874 
46.883.988 
60,467.407 
35.322.300 
37,136.118 
34.613.354 
1,260.306 

'  '3i.'»88.id5 

6.367.018 

13.098.161 

'  '92.376,di7 
1.980.550 


5.027.141 

16.737.500 

20.676.627 

864.561.212 

277.383.133 

4.568.152.565 

29.362.124 

11.910.193 

13,486,370 

103.573.257 

19.460.000 

1.817.674.327 

138.!20,600 

2.')7.400.446 

^27.98^,636 

.2,652,665,837 

16,000.000 

136.805.784 

46.180.803 


2.753,263 

*i7.'90«".885 

186.802.380 

46.836.044 

143.370.000 

5.940.324 

*  1,906.715 
237,591 
41.681,212 
96.941.138 
76,283.536 


13.151,686 

i4.'6i()6.87i 
10.645,075 

"6.'338,762 


29.907.983 

16.395.744 

204.766.421 

1.206.558 

"i.mooo 

5.208.088 

*78.V()9,o66 

5,520.096 

10,272.786 

86,4<>4.753 

— l>05.5dJ 
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VIII.  THE  WORLD'S  HOP  CROP.   1909 

[Excluding  Canada,  for  which  the  census  oi 
1901  shows  a  production  durins  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  1,004,216  poundsj 


Country. 

1909. 

North  America: 
United  SUtes: 

New  York 

Pounds, 
8,000.000 

California ................ 

12.000.000 

Oreffon 

13.000.000 

Washington 

3,000,000 

Total 

36.000.000 

Europe: 
Austria-Hungary : 

Austria 

16.100.000 

Hungary 

2,200.000 

Total  Austria-Hungary. . . 

18.300.000 

nAlfriiitn     

2.500.000 

France 

3.000.000 

Germany 

13.356.000 

Great  Britain 

24.022.000 

Netherlands 

158.000 

Russia 

8,125,000 

Total 

69.461.000 

Australasia: 
Australia: 

Victoria 

132,000 

Tasmania ,...--,.-.-.-... 

1,402.000 

New  Zealand 

941,000 

Total 

2,475,000 

Grand  Total  ^ . . , 

107,936.000 

IX.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  HOPS. 

1908 

EXPOBTS 


Austria-Hungary 

jr r&ucc ■>  •  •••*•*••••■•••« 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Russia 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Imports 

Australia 

Austria- Hungary 

Bel^um 

British  India 

British  South  Africa 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 


Pounds. 

15.496,272 

1,403,039 

152,339 

27,341.943 

l,a59.632 

1,771,156 

170,016 

144.451 

21,423,869 

95.224 

69,059.941 


973,814 

553.360 

6,025.351 

363.888 

543,984 

1.205,845 

1,340,961 

4,907.929 

6.154,864 

29.922,256 

3.386,709 

1.191,722 

1,166,003 

1,289.704 

7,369.684 

3.808,047 

70.204,121 
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WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 


X.  THE  WORLD'S  WHEAT  CROP        XI.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  WHEAT 


GouimT. 


NoKXH  Ambbica: 
United  States. . . 
Cftmula: 

N.  Brunswiek. 

Ontario 

Manitoba.... 

Sadcatohewan 

Alberto 

Other 

Total 

Blexioo 

Total.    ... 

SotTTB  Ambuca: 

Ariantina. 

Cluie 

Uruguay 

Total 

Eubope: 

Aiutria-Han*ty . 

Belgium 

Btilgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain. . . 

Greece 

Italy 

Montenegro .... 
Netberiands. .  . . 

Norway 

Portucy 

Roumania 

Ruaaia  (Europ.). 

Senria 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switaeriand .... 
Turicey  (Europ.) 

Total 

AaiA: 

Britiah  India . . . 

Csrpnia 

Jmp.  Empire .... 

Perria 

Roaria  (Aaiatic). 
Turkey  (Aaiatic) 

Total 

AraiCA 

AtrST&A  LABIA 

Grand  Total 


PBODUCnON  IN  BUSHSUa. 


1908. 


1900. 


664.602.000 

349,000 

18,067.000 

50.269.000 

34.742.000 

6.842.000 

2.175.000 


112,434.000 
8.000.000 


785.036.000 


192,489.000 

18,915.000 

7.430,000 


218334,000 


230,577,000 

13,963.000 

36.496.000 

4.318,000 

135.000 

317,765.000 

138,442,000 

55.629.000 

8,000.000 

152,236.000 

200.000 

5.121,000 

333,000 

5.000,000 

54.813,000 

489.162,000 

11.495,000 

119.970,000 

6.756.000 

3.527.000 

25.000.000 


1.678.938.000 


227.983.000 
2.601.000 
22.787.000 
16.000.000 
77.237.000 
35,000.000 


381,608,000 

60,257,000 
51,806.000 


3.176.479.000 


73t.180.000 

395,000 

16,262,000 

52,706.000 

86,197,000 

9,579,000 

2.605,000 


166,744,000 
8,000,000 


911,933,000 


161,672,000 

20,000.000 

8,000.000 


180,672,000 


186.076.000 

15,506,000 

37,000,000 

4,000,000 

135,000 

356,574,000 

138,000,000 

65.308,000 

8.000,000 

164,587,000 

200,000 

5,000.000 

316,000 

5,000,000 

66.751.000 

711.479.000 

13.000.000 

144.105.000 

6.978.000 

3.568.000 

30.000,000 


1.051.583.000 


283.360.000 
2,600.000 
22.235.000 
16.000.000 
71,792.000 
35.000.000 


430.987.000 

66.531,000 
73.712.000 


3.624.418.000 


COUNTST. 


EXPOBTS 

Argentina 

Auatralia 

Auatria-Hungar>' .  .  .  . 

Belgium 

Britiah  India 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

ChUe 

Germany 

Netherianda 

Roumania 

Ruaaia 

ScrvU 

United  Stotea 

Other  Countriea .... 

Total 

Impobts 

Auatria-Hungary . . . . 

Belgium 

Braail 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece , 

Italy 

JiH;>an , 

Netherianda 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switaerland 

Other  oountriea 

Total 


1908. 


ButktU. 

133.610.896 

15.027.386 

14.720 

24.178.475 

4.289.344 

7.818,338 

52.502.903 

4.946.419 

9.594,177 

29.914.096 

26.247.384 

53.928.000 

3.319.520 

92.779.509 

10.379.838 


468.551.011 


290.334 

67.032.575 

9.551.415 

3.693.773 

2.752.415 

76.814,333 

168,620.046 

6.638.757 

29.026,788 

1.319,524 

40,159.483 

4.604.041 

2.902,246 

7.599.881 

12.140.012 

10.778.106 


443.832.729 


"Dombuach."  on  Sept.  let,  eatimated  the 
world'a  wheat  crop  for  1910  aa  432.768,000 
quarters,  or  3.562.154.000  buahela.  a  loaa  of 
160.000.000  buahela  aa  compared  with  1909, 
but  a  gain  of  276.982,000  buahela  over  the 
ahort  crop  of  1908. 


The  figurea  for  the  production  and  trade  in 
cereala  are  obtained  m  the  "Year  Book  of 
Agriculture."  publi^ed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


I.     INTERNATIONAL   STATISTICS 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 


XII.  WORLD'S  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 


COUNTBT. 


Cans  Suoab 

North  Americft: 
United  States: 

LouiflUuia 

Texas 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Total  United  States  (except 
Philippine  la.) 

Central  America 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

BriUsh 

Cuba 

Other 

Total 

South  America 

Europne: 
Spain 

Asia: 

Philippine  Islands 

Other 

Total 

Africa 

Oceania 

Grand  Total.  Cane  Sugar . . 


BXBT  SUGAB 

North  America: 

United  States 

Canada 

Total 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Other  Countries 

Total 

Grand  Total,  beet  sugar . . . 

Grand  Total,  cane  and  beet 
sugar 


1909-10 


Tons. 
325,000 
10,000 
490,000 
280.000 


1,105.000 

151.000 
130,000 

122.000 

1,700,000 

194,000 


3.402,000 
684.000 

16.000 


145,000 
3.115.000 


3.260,000 
395,000 
217,328 


7.974,328 


457,562 
8,802 


466,364 


1.260,000 
250.000 
825.000 

2.040.000 
200.000 

1.150.000 
400.000 


6.125.000 


6.591,364 


14.565.692 


XIII.  INTERNATIONAL   TRADE    IN 

SUGAR 


COUNTBT. 


EXPOBTS 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary. . . . 

Belgium 

Brasil 

British  Guiana 

British  India 

China 

Cuba 

Dutch  East  Indies. .  . 

Egypt 

Formosa 

France 

Germaoy 

Mauritius 

Netheriands 

Peru 

Philil>pine  Idands. . . 

Reunion 

Russia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Other  countries 

Tota 

IliPOBTS 

Argentina :. . . . 

Australia 

British  India 

British  South  Africa. 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Denmark . . ; 

Eg3rpt 

Finland 

France 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Persia 

Portugal 

Sin^pore 

Switserland 

Turkey 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 

Total 


1908 


40.622 

1.766.026,563 

293.991.033 

69.616311 

258.076.112 

46.355,008 

75.828.933 

1.962.240.000 

2.475,540.161 

8,638,977 

137.148,777 

540,824,641 

1.842,130.114 

434.420.448 

339.798.814 

23.402.733 

319,082.784 

104.133.257 

623.956.958 

88.744.320 

1.039,001.240 


12.448,998.306 


91,654.477 

43.814.064 
1.185,089.696 

91.486.806 
437.085.696 
105.497.181 
578.563.200 

82.653.042 
117.407.689 

90.250,437 

254.266.538 

3.495.191.616 

10.795.378 
443.138.800 
141.159.438 
102.663.680 

87.074.147 
191.423.247 

73.321.446 
102,563.467 
201,421.100 
302.621.963 
3.718,700.796 
3.904.846 
555.225.292 


12.506,974.037 


I.    INTERNATIONAL   STATISTICS 


XIV.  THB 

WOHLD'8  COTTON  CROP 

iu.  a.  CMifsnst 

(B.lt.o(  60011*) 

XV.   INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN 

COTTON.  1908 

(Bmleaot  SOO  pooDdi.  (nm) 

Coo^™^T. 

0 

E^^ 

B«|H. 

f^l^ 

ToUl 

The  UDitcd  SUlo  »Itao  crop  of  1910  1*  «F 

8te  ui 

XVI.  WORLD-9  COTTON  SPINDLES  AND  MILL  CONSUMPTION.  1900  AND  1909. 

COTTOH    SPIHDLH. 

Mill  CommirTioH. 

1009. 

1900. 

1000. 

1900. 

1.000,000 

s.soo.ooo 

831,000 
OO 

i 

451,000 

8,OTe,ooa 

■as 

1.407,000 

'■is 

10.429,000 

"fflffl 

460,000 
4.945,000 
G&O.OOO 

'■ass 

40.000 

«8S8 

45,600.000 
1,940.000 

11 

1.274!000 
4701000 

4,368,000 
15,104,000 

solooo 

..ffiSSS 

127.000 

iS 

e7oiaoo 

JSS 
lis 

,Ja 

SS^OOO 

•as 

910.000 

186.000 

2,470,000 
■  65:000 

70C 

I 

UK 

1 

121 
1.523 

'■'S 

Europe: 

nnn 

United  SUM: 

132,577.000 

105,111.000 

18.097.000 

•ToMl  for  1010.  134.536.430  ndndln 


I.     INTERNATIONAL   STATISTICS 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  AND  TRADE 


XVII.  THE   WORLD'S  TOBACCO  CROP 


COUMTBT. 


North  Amoricft: 

United  States 

Porto  Rico 

Total  United  States  (ez- 
oept  Philippines) 

Canada: 
Ontario 

8uebeo 
ther 

Total  Canada 

Cuba 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Santo  Domingo 

Total  North  America 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Bouvia 

Braiil 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Total  South  America.  . . . 

Europe: 

A.ustria^Hungary : 

Austria 

Honipry 

Bosma-nersegovina 

Total  Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia  (including  Asiatic) 

Servia 

Sweden 

Turkey  (including  Asiatic) . . . 

Total  Europe 

Asia: 

British  India 

Dutch  East  Indies: 

Java 

Sumatra 

Japanene  Empire 

Philippine  Islands 

Total  Asia 

Africa: 

Algeria 

C^pe  of  Good  Hope 

Naul 

Other 

Total  Africa 


1008. 


Pounds 
718,061.000 
10,000.000 


728,061.000 


3.504.000 

7.656,000 

107.000 


11.267.000 


66.650,000 

1,300.000 

22.750,000 

16,700,000 


846.728.000 


31,000,000 
3.000.000 

32.130.000 

8,803,000 

122.000 

10,000.000 
1.500,000 


86.555.000 


14.630,000 

135,013.000 

6,306,000 


156.030,000 

10,476,000 

0,016.000 

160.000 

40,810.000 

74.067,000 

7,700.000 

15,000,000 

1,700,000 

16,000,000 

207,048.000 

1.732,000 

2,300.000 

100.000.000 


652.047.000 


450,000,000 

81.221,000 

42.541,000 

100.428,000 

40,431,000 


714,621,000 


14,177,000 
5,000,000 
8,105,000 
1,246,000 


23,528,000 


WORLD'S  TOBACCO  CROP  (ConHnued) 


COUNTBT. 


Oceania: 

Australia 

Fiji 

Total  Oceania. 
Grand  Total 


1008. 


Pound* 
060,000 
38.000 

1,007,000 


2,324,486,000 


XVIII.   INTERNATIONAL  TRADE   IN 
UNMANUFACTURED   TOBACCO 

EXPOBTS 


Country. 


Algeria 

Austria-Hungary .  . 

BrasU 

British  India 

Bulgaria 

Ceylon , 

Cuba 

Dutch  East  Indies , 

Greece , 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Philippine  Islands. 

Russia 

Santo  Domingo. . . 

Turkey 

United  States.  ... 
Other  countries .  .  . 


Total 


1008. 


Poundt 

7,754,758 

23,576,660 

32,180,161 

10,006,506 

5.582.100 

4,075.120 

10,185,347 

173.306,560 

10.787,458 

3.884,456 

3.751,654 

24,027,668 

17,225.806 

16,665,504 

30,267.084 

305.455,871 

35,052,410 

742,386,121 


Impobis 


Country. 


1008. 


Argentina 

AiMtralia 

Austria-Hungary . 

Belfl^um 

British  India 

Canada 

China. .' 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands.  .  .  . 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

United  Kingdom . 
United  States.  . . 
Other  countries . . 


Total 


Pound* 
10,500,708 
12,886,746 
43,528.057 
20.027.037 

6.607.385 
16,760,080 
11.234,083 
10.806.714 
10.147.810 

0,561.443 

63.504,045 

170.404,443 

44,803.150 

47.065,176 

3.648,478 

5.160.110 
81,021.214 

0,165,085 
16,721.617 
87,033,067 
37.665.211 
50.846,058 

741.060.450 
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I.     INTERS' ATIO.NAL   SIATISTICS 


XIX.    THE  WORLD-3  WOOL  CLIP 
LaUU  OHeial  Raima  and  Btinata.  1908 

XX.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  WOOL 

North  AiKriu; 

1.000,000 
347320,7*0 

392.418.800 
1.130.000 

i.t;^:?SS 

5,000,000 

AI»Ti, 

Aneotir. 

/-ouiid. 

Bri^Tindi.;;:.: 

40.4fi5,WS 

''l-t^l-Z 

72,337,175 

GnalBritaiD 

168.035,607 

AU  olher  Soiiib  Americn  n- 

^tey 

40,156,583 

Tol.1 

T7 .480.820 

Tol»l  SoulhAmerie*.,. 

345.110.600 

l,7O0,.W7.O23 

eo,028.Heo 

131,118.370 

133 

.■«4,sio.4es 
43o,57e,sea 

470,804.920 
6,551.460 

a-x'SB"'"" 

ac                  _      itBrilttin 

Netherimdi 

804,905,074 

210.300,000 
;39.702,(X-) 

^- 

H-itKrIuid 

LnilHl  StiiM- 

Tot.l 

"9;4S7:7M 

A»tnl>u 

OkAitD  Total 

:i,.SO4,03S,54e 

1.921,317.983 

XXI.    THE    WORLD'S  RAW  SILK    PRO- 

DUCTION 

ISilk  Mami/adnrtri'  Au'n.  Lyotu.  FroHct-l 

Countrr-  190S. 

Watern  Europi:  Paundt. 

Ifii- 0.890.000 

France 1.440,000 

Spain 166,000 

Aoniia'BiiDcuy 736.000 

Total 12,238,000 

UTant  and  ClMni  An'o.  6,937,000 

Far  P.a.t: 
Cbina: 

Eiporu  from  Shani- 

hai 12.430,000 

Eiporti  Imm  Can- 
ion 5.242,000 

f^rt.  trcra  Yoko- 
hama  ie.S89.O0O 

EiporUi    /mm    C»l- 

cuIliaDdBombv     551,000 

ToUl 34.912.000 

Grand  (out 53,087,000 

ImporU    into    the    L'dted    Stat«.    1909, 
26,187,967  poundii;  value,  (79.903.586. 


XXII.     CORN.  RYK,   BARLICY 

CoEH — The  world's  produclJod  of 
cora,  ■■  «Btlm>lFd  by  the  DepartmcDt 
of  AsrlcnltDre  For  190S,  wu  3.478,326,- 
000  bnahelB.  of  whi^h  the  United  Stalea 
supplied  2,668,6S1,000  busbels,  of  vhlcb 
3a.01S.273  buaheli  were  eiimrted ;  Ar- 
KeotlDB,  136.057,000  buahela.  67,300,728 
buBh«l«  eiport«d ;  aod  Austrla-HuDsarj, 
190,651.000  bnihela,  koA  all  Europe, 
5-.i7.4B0,0OO  bwbela. 

Kyb — The  world's  prodoctloD  of  rje. 
1000.  vSB  estimated  at  1.736.683,000 
bushels,  of  which  the  Knlted  States  sup- 
piled  32,^39,000  bushels :  Germany. 
446,767.000  bush«ls :  Austria- Hungary. 
162.062.000  bushels :  and  all  Europe. 
1,682,791.000  busbelB. 


BiBLEi — The  world's  product 
barley  was  estimated  at  1,477.789,000 
bUBhela,  of  wblcb  tbe  Dnlted  States 
Bupplled  170,284.000  bnihela :  Caonda, 
55,3n8.000 :  Mexico.  7.000.000  bushels. 


or 
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XXIII.    THE   WORLD'S  COFFEE  CROP 

North  America:  Pound: 
United  Sutes: 

Porto  Rioo 35,256.000 

Hawau 1.442,000 

Total  United  SUtes 36.698,000 

-  Central  America 164,489,000 

Mexico 42.000,000 

West  Indies 89.733.000 

Total  North  America 369,618,000 

Sotdh  America: 

Bra«l 1,674,428,000 

Venetuela 103.454,000 

Colombia 79.366.000 

Bolivia 1,500,000 

Ecuador 8.186,000 

Peru 1,102,000 

Other 621.000 

Total  South  America 1.868.657,000 

A9ia; 

Dutch  East  Indies 66,768.000 

Other 60,961.000 

Total  Ama 107,729,000 

Africa: 

Nyasaland  Protectorate 1,011.000 

German  East  Africa 1,067,000 

Somali  Coast 5,933,000 

Liberia 2,000,000 

Abyssinia 10,000,000 

Other 441,000 

Total  Africa 20.452,000 

Ocoan,ia 833,000 

Grand  total 2,367,289.000 


XXIV.     INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN 
COFFEE,  1908 

EZPOBTS 

Pounds. 

Braiil 1,674,431,626 

British  IndU 37,568^82 

Colombia 80.000.000 

Costa  Rica. 19.797,814 

Dutch  East  Indies 53.864,210 

Guatemala 63.833,526 

Haiti 68.903.525 

Jamaica 7,885,136 

Mexico 52.591,066 

Netheriands 179,444.917 

Nicaragua 17.900.000 

Salvador 57,589,860 

Singapore 6,314,400 

United  Stotes 84,265,012 

Venesuela 103.453.539 

Other  countries 84,490.571 

Total 2,541,823.034 

Impobtb 

Argentina 22,065,972 

Au8triarHungary 121,781,776 

Belgium 134,658,074 

British  South  Africa 25,321,709 

Cuba 23,250,910 

Denmark 24.017,703 

Egypt 21,146,287 

Fmland 28.549,448 

France 226.559,741 

Germany 425.332.652 

Italy 50,189,768 

Netheriands 262.479.471 

Norway 27,186,840 

Russia 24.917,882 

Singapore 7.397,600 

Spain 27,358,685 

Sweden 66309,648 

Switseriand 24.486,471 

United  Kingdom 29,196,788 

United  sutes 988,559.889 

Other  countries 94,001,962 

Total 2,605.327.611 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

XXV.     THE  MINOR  METALS 
Th»  Meiall  04$eU»cha/t,  Frankfort-^m-Main 


Metric  Tons. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Lead 

973,100 

702.000 

98.800 

14,600 

14.300 

3,700 

986.000 

738.400 

97.700 

19.800 

14.100 

3,200 

1.061,200 

722,100 

107,500 

18,600 

12,800 

8,800 

1.081.900 

Spelter 

783.200 

Tin 

108.300 

24,200 

16,100 

3,200 

Aluminum 

Nickel 

Quiok^ver 
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XXVI.    COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD 


Britiah  Board  of  Trade  Rttunu 


1906.                         1907. 

1 

1908. 

1900. 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Franoe 

Belghun 

251.068,000 

134.014,000 

32.920.000 

23.191.000 

369.783.000 

267,831.000 

140.885.000 

35.411.000 

23.324.000 

428.896.000 

261,529.000 

145.298.000 

36.044.000 

23.179.000 

371.288.000 

263.774.000 
146.507,000 
•36.664.000 
•23.182.000 

United  States 

•390.336,000 

•  Provisional  figures. 
The  total  production  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  1,068,000,000  tons  in  1909. 


XXVII.     COPPER— WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

(In  tons  of  2204.6  Ibi.) 

The  Mineral  Industrv,  hy  W.  R.  IngaUe 


Ybab. 

Production. 

Consumption. 

Price  (o). 

1905 

693.900 
712,900 
703,000 
744.600 
844.100 

727,400 
727,600 
657,300 
698,300 
782.800 

15.59  c 

1906 

19.28  c 

1007 

20.00  0 

1006 

13.21  c 

1909 

12.96  0 

(a)  Qootationaljaverages,  cents  per  pound  at  New  York. 


XXVIII.    PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD 

(In  metric  tons) 
The  Mineral  Induetry,  by  W.  R.  IngaUe 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Austria-Hungary.  . 
Belgium 

1,403,500 

1,431,160 

550,618 

3.319.032 

12,478.067 

30.450 

2.350.000 

387.500 

552.250 

10.311,778 

25,706.882 

650.000 

1.405.000 

1.427,940 

590,444 

3,588,949 

13,045,760 

32.000 

2.768.220 

385,000 

603.100 

10.082.638 

26.193,863 

556.900 

1.650,000 
1.206.440 

572,123 

3.391.150 

11.813.511 

112.924 
2.748.000 

403,500 

.'i63.300 

9,438.477 

16,190,994 

550.000 

1,958,786 
1,632,350 

Canada ■ .  , 

687,923 

France        

3.632,105 

CSermany   

12.917,653 

Italy 

207,800 

ir^'j, 

HQiiina 

2.871.332 

Spain 

389,000 

Sweden 

443,000 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

All  other  countries . 

9.818.916 

26.108,199 

550.000 

Total 

59.171.237 

60,679,814 

48.640.419 

61.217,064 
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XXIX.    STEEL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Id  metric  tons) 

The  Mineral  Induetrjf,  by  W,  R.  IngaUe 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Austria-Hungary.  . 
Belgium 

1,195,000 
1,185,660 

615,200 

2,371,377 

11,135.085 

109.000 
1.763.000 

251.600 

351.900 

6,565.670 

23.772.506 

420.000 

1.195.500 
1,183.500 

516.300 

2,667,805 

12,063,632 

116,000 
2,076,000 

247.100 

443,000 

6,627,112 

23,733,391 

405.000 

2.025.182 
1.065.500 

598.183 

2.727.717 

10.480.349 

537.000 
2.341,000 

239,600 

427,100 

5,380,372 

14.247.619 

300,000 

1,969,538 
1,370.000 

Canada 

766,795 

France 

3.034,571 

Germany 

Italy 

12.049,834 
661,600 

Russia 

2,471,000 

Spain 

227.000 

Sweden. 

310,600 

United  Kingdom. . . 

United  States 

All  other  countries. 

5.975.734 

24.338.302 

325.000 

Total 

49.635,998 

51.273.340 

40,309,522 

53.499.974 

XXX.    THE  WORLDS  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER.— 1909 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 


Gold. 

SlLTSB.  - 

Fine  Ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Value. 

North  America 

Africa 

6.449.264 
8,272.307 
3.435.312 
1.731.436 
543.478 
127.242 
1.425.616 

$133,306,300 
170.988.600 
71.007.900 
35.788,800 
11.233,700 
2.630,100 
29.467.500 

156.542.522 

1.076,577 

16,359,284 

14.160,424 

16.038.182 

2.294.272 

4.744.372 

$80,619,398 
564.437 

Australasia 

Europe 

8.426.031 
7,292.618 

South  America 

Central  America.  . 
Asia 

8.259,663 
1.181.550 
2,443,351 

Total 

21.984.656 

$454,422,900 

211,215,633 

$108,776,048 

Note  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint : — ^Australasia  which  has  been  on  a  declining  scale  in  the 
production  of  gold  since  1903,  when  its  output  was  officially  estimated  at  $89,210,100,  falls  to 
$71,007,900  in  the  final  estimate  for  1909,  and  to  $65,602,600  in  the  preliminary  estimate  for 
1910.  As  a  result  of  this  loss  and  the  falling  off  in  the  United  States,  tqjether  with  the  fact 
that  South  Africa  has  not  maintained  the  rate  of  increase  of  recent  years,  the  world's  production 
in  1910  was  but  slightly,  if  any,  greater  than  in  1909.  Present  conditions  in  the  jprinoipalgold 
mining  countries  do  not  promise  an  increase  in  production  at  the  rate  of  the  last  decade.  When 
the  natural  expansion  ot  industry,  commerce  and  wealth  is  considered,  all  fears  of  an  ent- 
barrassing  supply  of  gold  may  be  dismissed.  R^ 

The  offices  of  the  United  States  Mint  service  sold  in  1910,  $38,474,398.76  worth  of  gold 
bars  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  compares  with  $34,486,063.  tne  next  highest  record 
in  1907.  The  amount  of  new  gold  used  in  the  arts  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  including 
coin,  was  over  $40,000,000. 


XXXI.     COINAGE  OF  GOLD   AND   SILVER  OF  THE   MINTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 


Year. 

Gold. 

SlLVSB. 

fine  Ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Coining  Value. 

1880 

7,242,951 
7,219,725 
17,170.053 
19,921,014 
15,819,505 
15,163,201 

$149,725,081 
149,244,965 
354,936,497 
411,803,902 
327,018,200 
313,461,186 

65,442,074 
117,789,228 
143,362,948 
171,434,608 
150,582,664 

89,040,322 

$84,611,974 

1890 

162.293,144 

1900 

185,358.156 

1907 

221,652,826 

1908 

194.692,737 

1909 

115.122.841 
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XXXU.    ANNUAL  CRUDE   BIRTH  RATES  PER  1.000.   1881-1908 
[Reffutrar  Gentrafa  RepoH,  England,  1908] 


m 

COWSTRXXB 

i 

Quinquennial  Periods. 

J 
1 

Years. 

1 

Deorease 

percent. 

between 

1881-85 

and 
1901-05. 

(Arranged  in  Order  of 
Rates  in  1901-05). 

1881- 
85. 

1886- 
90. 

1891- 
95. 

48.2 
37.5 
41.0 
38.6 
31.7 
43.3 
41.7 
37.0 
37.4 
35.3 
37.0 
36.3 
36.0 
28.6 
32.9 
31.8 
30.7 
30.4 
32.7 
30.5 
30.2 
30.5 
27.7 
28.9 
32.9 
34.1 
27.7 
27.4 
30.9 
32.0 
23.0 
19.9 
22.3 

1896- 
1930. 

1901- 
05. 

i  1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Ruesia  (European).. . . 

49.1 
37.2 
41.8 

48.2 
35.9 
40.9 
36.8 
30.3 
43.7 
43.7 
35.5 
37.8 
36.0 
37.3 
36.5 
37.5 
28.5 
33.6 
34.5 
36.9 
31.4 
34.1 
31.4 
30.8 
31.4 
27.5 
29.3 
36.4 
37.4 
31.2 
28.8 
32.7 
34.7 
22.8 
22.0 
23.1 

49.3 
41.0 
40.2 
38.9 
37.2 
40.1 
39.4 
35.0 
37.3 
34.3 
36.5 
36.0 
34.0 
31.1 
32.1 
32.6 
28.3 
30.0 
28.2 
30.0 
80.1 
29.3 
28.5 
28.9 
28.0 
29.1 
25.7 
26.9 
26.2 
27.0 
23.3 
20.1 
21.9 

Balcaria. 

40.6  1 

39.4  ! 
39.0 

38. 5 
38.7 
37.2 
36.1  , 
35.6 
35.0 
34.8 
34.3 

32.6  ; 
31.7 
31.5 
31.3 
30.3 
29.0 
29.0 
28.9 
28.6 
28.1   1 
28.1   1 
27.7 
26.7 
26.7 
26.6 
26.1 
25.0 
24.5 
23.2 
21.8 
21.2 

44.6 
40.5 
38.1 
35.7 
41.3 
36.0 
36.6 
34.9 
33.4 
33.7 

1  33.1 
31.9 
28.9 
30.4 
31.4 
30.0 
28.5 
29.5 
27.9 
26.7 
27.1 
27.4 
25.7 
27.0 
26.3 
27.1 
25.7 
25.1 
23.7 
23.6 

1  23.3 
20.6 

43.6 
41.7 
35.0 
32.8 
40.0 
36.0 
38.6 
33.8 
32.9 
33.0 
32.3 
31.5 
33.0 
30.0 
31.3 
29.2 
28.3 
29.0 
27.0 
26.3 
26.3 
26.8 
25.3 
27.1 
26.9 
27.3 
25.5 
25.2 
23.9 
23.2 

•    ••••• 

40.8 
37.6 
40.1 
36.8 
36.3 

39.3 ; 

'33.'2 
32.8 

*33!4' 

'29;7' 

*28!9' 
28.3 
30.8  1 
27.2 
26.2 
26.5 

■26!8' 
26.7 
27.4 
25.7  , 
24.6 
24.7 
23.3 

+9.1 
5  7 

Roamania,  .    

Cejdon 

Serria 

46.3 
44.6 
39.1 
38.2 
36.4 
37.4 
37.0 
38.0 

16  4 

FFunsary .  . 

•  6  6 

chiiTT 

7  7 

Austria 

6  8 

Spain 

3  8 

Prunia 

German  Empire 

Italy 

7.0 

7.3 

14  2 

Japan 

The  Netherlands 

Finland ,    . 

34.8 
35.5 
34.5 
32.4 
35.0 
33.3 
31.2 
33.5 
28.6 
30.7 
37.7 
36.5 
36.3 
29.4 
30.8 
38.5 
23.9 
22.4 
24.7 

9.5 
11  8 

Western  Australia .... 
rVnmark 

12.2 
10  5 

Tasmania , 

17  1 

Scotland 

18.2 

8  3 

England  and  Wales .    . 
Switserland. 

16.1 
1.7 

T^lgium 

9.8 

New  South  Wales 

29.2 
26.8 

New  Zealand 

Sweden 

26  7 
11  2 

Vietoria 

18.8 

South  Australia 

Ontario.  Province  of. .  . 

36.4 
2.9 
2.7 

France 

i9.7 

20.2 

14.2 

XXXIII.     LEGITIMATE  BIRTH   RATES 
{Rtffifirar  Gen§rara  Report,  England,  1908] 


CoiTNTBISa 

Arranised  in  Order  of  Rates 
in  1900-02). 

Proportion  of  I^g 
Births  per  1.000 
Aged  15-44  Ye 

itimate 

Wives 

ars. 

iodfl. 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (—  ) 

per  cent  in 

Fertility 

During 

Approximate  Per 
1880-82.         1890-92. 

1900-02. 

20  Years 

Ettbopsan    CouirntisB. 
Holland             

347.5 
314.5 
312.6 
282.9 
310.2 
281.4 
311.5 
276.2 
293.0 
284.1 
287.1 
257.7 
312.7 
286.0 
196.2 

338.8 
306.8 
307.6 
287.6 
300.9 
292  4 
296  4 

? 
280  0 
274  0 
278.1 
263  9 
285.1 
263.8 
173.5 

1 

314.6 
302.8 
290.4 
289.4 
284.2 

283.7  1 

271.8  . 
269.4 
269.0 
265.9 
259.1 
258 . 7 
250.7       1 
235.5 
157.5 

—  9.5 

Norway 

—  3.7 

Prussia 

—  7.1 

Ireland 

+  2.8 

German  Empire ...............  r .  t  ,    , 

—  8.4 

Austria. . . .' 

+  0.8 

Scotland 

-12.7 

Italy 

—  2.6 

Sweden 

—  8.2 

Switseriand ^ 

—  6.4 

Denmark 

—  9.8 

Spain 

+  0.4 

Belffium ,,..,,  t    

—  19.8 

Endand  and  WiUes ,  .  .         

—  17.7 

France 

—19.7 
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XXXIV.     ANNUAL  CRUDE   DEATH   RATES  PER   1,000,   1881-1908. 

COUNTRISS — DkPT.    I. 


[ReQittrar  OenercU' 

t  Rep&n 

(,  Bnoland,  1908] 

COUMTBIM 

Quinquennial  Periods. 

Years. 

Dec.  % 
1881-85 

(Arranged  in  Order  of 
Rates  in  1901-05). 

1881- 
85. 

1886- 
90. 

1891- 
95. 

35.8 
32.6 
28.3 
31.8 
30.1 
27.9 
27.8 
28.9 
25.5 
21.1 
23.3 
22.3 
22.8 
19.8 
20.1 
19.0 
18.7 
19.6 
16.6 
18.6 
16.8 
10.6 
14.0 
12.8 
12.3 
13.3 
10.1 

1896- 
1900. 

1901- 
05. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

to 

1901-05. 

Russia  (European) . . . 
ChUe 

35.4 

27.8 

33.2 
35.2 
25.1 
32.1 
30.9 
28.9 
18.9 
25.9 
27.2 
20.6 
24.4 
22.0 
24.0 
20.4 
20.2 
18.8 
18.9 
20.5 
16.4 
18.7 
17.0 
11.0 
16.1 
13.8 
12.6 
14.9 
9.9 

31.9 
28.8 
27.0 
27.9 
28.8 
25.6 
23.9 
24.8 
22.9 
20.7 
21.2 
20.7 
21.0 
18.1 
18.1 
18.0 
17.7 
17.2 
16.1 
16.4 
15.6 
11.6 
13.7 
11.9 
12.0 
12.4 
9.6 

30.0 
26.7 
26.2 
25.8 
24.2 
22.5 
22  A 
21.9 
20.9 
19.9  ! 
19.6 
19.6 
17.7 
17.0 
16.9 
16.0 
16.0 
15.5  ; 
14.8 
14.5 
13.0 
12.7 
11.2 
10.8 
10.8 
9.9 

32.9 
34.3 
24.8 
25.6 
22.4 
22.3 
24.0 
20.8 
19.8 
18.2 
19.9 
17.9 
17.0 
16.4 
16.0 
15.4 
14.8 
14.4 
13.5 
13.6 
14.8 
12.4 

9.9 
10.3 
11.2 

9.3 

29.6 
30.1 
25.2 
24.0 
22.6 
22.8 
22.8 
20.7 
20.9 
18.0 
20.2 
17.8 
16.8 
16.7 
16.2 
16.0 
14.6 
14.6 
14.2 
14.2 

31.6 
29.4 
24.8 
23.3 

28.7 
•22.6 

+  7.9 

Ceylon 

Hungary 

33.1 
32.6 
30.1 
17.7 
24.5 
27.3 

20.8 

Spain 

20.9 

Austria 

19.6 

Bulgaria 

+27.1 

Servia 

8.6 

Italy 

10.8 

Japan 

1 

German  Empire 

France 

25.3 
22.2 
25.4 
21.3 
20.6 
19.6 
19.4 
21.4 
17.6 
18.4 
17.2 
11.4 
14.7 
15.7 
14.7 
16.0 
10.9 

*i9;6' 

17.9 

ii.i* 

14.7 
15.3 
14.9 
14.5 
14.3 

21.3 
11.7 

Prussia 

22.8 

Switserland 

16.9 

Belgium 

1         17,5 

Soo^and 

'         13.8 

England  and  Wales. . . 
Holland 

t         17.5 
25.3 

Sweden 

11.4 

Denmark 

19.6 

Norway 

15.7 

Ontario.  Province  of. . 

•      +14.0 

Victoria 

11.7 
10.6 
9.7 
11.2 
10.9 

12.5 
10.1 

9.7 
11.7 

9.5 

i         13.6 

New  South  Wales 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

1         28.7 

i         26.5 

32.5 

New  Zealand 

9.2 

XXXV.    ANNUAL  CRUDE  DEATH  RATES  PER  1,000  PERSONS  LIVING— Cm«s 
{From  Reoittrar  Qeneral't  Annual  Summary,  Bnoland,  t909\ 


Cities. 

1881- 
1885. 

1886- 
1890. 

1891- 
1895. 

1896- 
1900. 

1901- 
1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 
13.8 

1009. 

Dec,  % 
1881-85 

to 
1901-05. 

London 

20.9 

19.7 

19.8 

18.5 

16.1 

16.1 

14.6 

14.0 

23.0 

Edinburgh .... 

19.6 

19.7 

19.7 

19.0 

17.8 

16.0 

16.2 

15.2 

15.3 

11.7 

Glasgow 

DubUnCaty).. 

26.0 

23.1 

22.8 

21.2 

19.5 

17.8 

18.5 

17.7 

17.5 

25.0 

30.6 

29.5 

28.8 

28.9 

24.9 

24.1 

24.7 

23.0 

22.4 

18.6 

Belfast 

24.7 

24.4 

25.1 

23.4 

20.8 

20.1 

21.8 

19.5 

18.2 

15.8 

Melbourne .... 

20.1 

21.0 

16.7 

15.5 

14.0 

13.6 

12.8 

13.8 

12.5 

30.3 

Sydney 

Montreal 

20.8 

17.9 

14.3 

12.1 

11.5 

10.5 

11.0 

10.3 

10.3 

44.7 

31.0 

26.7 

25.3 

23.1 

23.3 

22.9 

22.6 

23.0 

T 

24.8 

Toronto 

20.7 

20.1 

15.2 

14.6 

16.3 

17.2 

20.2 

'20.1 

22.3 

21.3 

Paris 

24.4 
23.4 

23.0 
21.2 

21.1 
20.2 

19.2 
17.2 

18.0 
15.2 

17.6 
14.6 

18.5 
13.7 

17.5 
14.5 

17.4 
13.9 

26.2 

Brussels 

35.0 

Amsterdam. . . . 

25.1 

22.4 

19.2 

16.7 

14.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.0 

13.1 

41.4 

Rotterdam .... 

24.2 

22.0 

20.8 

18.0 

15.6 

13.9 

14.3 

13.7 

12.6 

35.5 

The  Hague 

23.3 

20.8 

18.7 

16.2 

14.4 

14.0 

13.4 

13.8 

12.7 

38.2 

Copenhagen . .  . 

22.3 

22.3 

20.2 

17.6 

16.1 

15.4 

15.2 

16.4 

14.5 

27.8 

St.  Petersburg . 

32.8 

26.8 

25.3 

24.6 

23.5 

25.0 

24.7 

28.6 

24.6 

28.4 

Moscow 

33.3 

38.6 

29.2 

28.7 

26.6 

25.7 

27.5 

28.0 

29.6 

20.1 

Berlin 

26.5 

22.4 

20.5 

18.1 

17.0 

15.8 

15.4 

15.4 

15.1 

35.8 

Hamburg 

25.2 

25.3 

24.2 

17.3 

16.3 

15.3 

14.8 

15.3 

14.6 

35.3 

Munich 

30.4 

28.3 

25.8 

23.9 

21.0 

18.0 

18.1 

17.9 

17.6 

30.9 

Vienna 

28.2 

25.1 

24.1 

21.1 

19.1 

17.5 

17.3 

17.6 

16.8 

32.3 

Budapest 

31.5 

30.8 

25.5 

21.6 

19.8 

19.1 

20.2 

19.3 

19.2 

37.1 

Rome 

♦26.8 

25.9 

21.4 

18.1 

♦19.8 

18.7 

18.2 

18.5 

19.3 

26.1 

Milan 

30.3 

30.4 

27.4 

23.2 

22.1 

21.6 

20.3 

18.4 

20.3 

27.1 

Turin 

27.2 

23.5 

21.6 

19.8 

19.6 

19.2 

19.3 

18.7 

15.4 

27.9 

Venice 

♦28.3 

28.0 

25.1 

22.8 

22.2 

T 

19.7 

22.0 

22.1 

21.6 

New  York 

27.5 

25.8 

24.6 

20.3 

18.9 

18.3 

18.5 

16.5 

16.2 

31.3 

Chicago 

Philadelphia... 

21.5 

19.5 

20.6 

15.2 

14.2 

14.2 

15.3 

14.1 

14.1 

34.0 

22.3 

20.6 

21.1 

19.2 

18.1 

1  18.6 

18.3 

17.2 

15.8 

18.8 

Boston 

24.9 

23.5 

23.6 

20. « 

18.8 

18.9 

19.2 

19.1 

17.7 

24.5 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

30  5 

33.1 

38.2 

29  2 

27.9 

1  22.3 

20. R 

31.8  . 

19.5 

8.5 

♦  Average  for  four  yean. 
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I.     INTERNATIONAL   STATISTICS 


XXXVI.     NATURAL   INCREASE   OF   POPULATION— MEAN  ANNUAL   RATES   OF 
INCREASE  BY  EXCESS  OF  BIRTHS  OVER  DEATHS.  PER  1,000  LIVING,  1881-1906 

[Reffuirar  QtneraVa  Report,  England,  1908\ 


COVKTKIBS 

Qmnquennial  Periods 

t 

Yean. 

Decrease 
per  cent 
Between 
1881-85 

and 
1901-05. 

(Arranged  in  Order  of 
liates  in  1901-05). 

1881- 
85. 

1886- 
90. 

1891- 
95. 

19.4 

9.7 

14.4 

12.4 

17.6 

14.4 

20.1 

13.3 

21.7 

14.2 

13.0 

11.8 

13.4 

10.0 

19.7 

11.3 

16.9 

11.8 

11.5 

9.5 

9.9 

7.5 

8.8 

10.5 

10.8 

7.9 

5.2 

9.3 

4.4 

4.5 



1896- 
1900. 

1901-  ' 
05.     ' 

18.2 
18  1 
17.9 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Taamania 

Western  Australia. . . . 
Rmaia  (European) .  .  . 

New  Zealand 

S^nria 

New  South  Wales. .  .  . 

Holland 

Qoeenaland 

FruMia 

19.0 
19.5 
17.4 
13.7 
25.4 
21.8 
22.0 
13.1 
17.3 
12.0 
11.7 
14.0 
14.0 
15.6 
23.8 
13.3 
IG.l 
14.1 
13  7 
8.1 
11.5 

19  2 

17.0 

20.9 

15.0 

21.3 

17.8 

22.6 

13.1 

22.5 

13.3 

12.1 

12.7 

13.8 

12.2 

22.1 

14.5 

16.6 

12.5 

12.6 

8.9 

11.6 

7.9 

9.1 

10.3 

12.4 

7.1 

5.1 

11.0 

0.3 

4.9 

1.1 

15.8 
17.1 
13.2 
17.4 
16.1 
15.3 
16.1 
14.9 
17.1 
15.5 
14.8 
13.6 
14.5 
12.8 
15.0 
13.6 
12.5 
11.6 
12.0 
11.7 
11.5 
10.4 
10.8 
11.1 
10.8 
10.4 
5.5 
8.5 
6.2 
5.2 
1.2 

IS.  3 
21.7 
18.2 

18.4 
21.3 
18.1 

19.1   ' 
'l8!2' 

4.2 

7.2 

+2.9 

16.7 

16.3 

15.5 

15.5 

15.3 

15.2 

14.4 

14.2  1 

14.1 

13.9 

13.7 

12.7 

12  3 

12.1 

12.0 

11.4 

11.0 

10.8 

10.7  1 

10.7 

10.6  1 

10.4 
9.2 
8.8 
6.1 
5.6 
1.6 

17.8 

17.3 

17.1 

15.6 

16.7 

15.8 

14.9 

15.0 

13.1 

16.2 

13.4 

13.9 

12.7 

11.7 

11.9 

12.5 

11.2 

9.1 

9.3 

11.1 

11.3 

10.4 

7.8 

8.5 

3.7 

6.6 

0.7 

16.4 
17.2 
16.5 
15.4 
16.5 
15.2 
14.3 
14.1 
12.1 
15.0 
14.2 
13.4 
13.5 
11.3 
10.8 
11.2 
10.8 
12.1 

9.6 
10.8 
10.9 
10.0 

8.9 

9!6 
5.5 
0.5 

17.9 
13.1  1 
16.7  ' 
14.4 
16.5 
14.9 

"xz.i' 

11.9 
13.1 
16.0 

'i2.'i 

11.8 

11.1 

.    1 

ii.5 

1 

34.3 
25.2 
29.5 
+15.7 
11.6 
i     +26.7 

German  Empire 

Denmark 

Norway 

+23.1 
+  1.4 
+  0.7 

Roumania 

South  Australia 

Finland 

10.9 
42.4 

1          4.5 

Victoria 

'        23.6 

England  and  Wales. .  . 
Beotland ,         

14.2 
12.4 

Austria 

Hungary      

+40.7 
i          4.3 

Japan 

Beloum 

Italy 

Sweden 

Switserland 

10.1 

10.7 

11.9 

7.3 

3.8 

11.0 

11.3 

5.9 

2.5 

i6!8 

10.8 

9.9' 

■7!7' 
6.7 
1.2 

1 

+  5.9 

"16.9   ' 
+42.5 

Spain 

+  142.1 

Ontario,  Province  of. . 

Chile 

Ireland ,  . 

20.0 

46.0 

5.1 

France 

36.0 

I 

XXXVII.     THE  WORLD'S   MERCHANT   MARINE 
[Compiled  from  lAoyd'e  Register] 

Stkam  ToHiCAOB  (100  Tons  Gftosa  and  Upwards)  and  Numbbr  or  Vxmsls  of  ths  Prin- 
cipal Maritime  Countries 


Flag. 


American: 
Sea 


Austro-Hungarian. 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Other  countries . . . 


1890. 


No. 


416 


Total 


130 
6,403 
217 
162 
526 
741 
212 
165 
395 
389 
471 
881 

11,108 


Gross  Tons. 


517.394 


151,166 
8,235.854 
159.072 
217,022 
809.598 
928,911 
300,625 
138,431 
246.669 
414.817 
181,781 
684.032 

12.985,372 


1900. 


1910. 


No. 


690 
242 
214 

7,930 
369 
289 
662 

1,209 
312 
484 
806 
422 
678 

1,591 

15.898 


Gross  Tons.  '     No.      Gross  Tons. 


878,564 

576,402 

387,471 

12.149,090 

412,273 

467,209 

1,052.193 

2,159.919 

.540,349 

488,187 

764,683 

642.231 

418.550 

1.432.237 

22.369.358 


1,073 
563 
365 

9,837 
553 
532 
875 

1.822 
450 
846 

1.312 
511 
964 

2.305 


1,641.919 

2.146.769 

777.729 

18.059,037 

671,828 

983.049 

1.448.172 

3.959.318 

987,559 

1,146.977 

1,422.006 

746,748 

782.508 

2.516.076 


22,008  I  37.289,695 


The  sail  tonnage  of  the  world  has  decreased  from  21.190  vessels  of  9,166,279  net  tons  in  1890 
to  8,050  vessels  of  4,624.070  net  tons  in  1910. 
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n.    NATIONAL   STATISTICS 

I.  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX,  BY  RACE.  AND   BY  NATIVITY,  1900.  1890 

[Tiffel/th  Ctnnu} 


Sax,  Racb,  OB  NATiyrrT. 


Total. 


Male 

Female 

White 

Neioro 

Indian 

Mongolian... 

Cmnese. . . 

Ji4;>ane8e.. 

Natiye 

Fonisn  bom, 


POPULATION. 


1900. 


75,994.575 


38,816,448 

37,178,127 

66,809,196 

8.833,994 

237,196 

114,189 

89,863 

24.326 

65.653,299 

10,341,276 


1890. 


62.947.714 


32.237,101 

30,710,613 

55,101.258 

7,488,676 

248,253 

109.527 

107,488 

2.039 

53.698.154 

9,249,560 


1880. 


50.155.783 


25.518.820 

24,636,963 

48,402,970 

6,580,793 

66,407 

105,613 

105,465 

148 

48,475,840 

6,679,943 


PER  CENT  OF 

POPULATION. 

1900. 

1890. 

100.0 

100.0 

51.1 

51.2 

48.0 

48.8 

87.9 

87.5 

11.6 

11.9 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

86.4 

85.3 

13.6 

14.7 

PSR  CBNT 

or  IN- 

CaB.\8B. 

1890 

to 

1900. 

20.7 

20T 

21.1 

21.2 

18.0 

4.5 

4.3 

16.4 

1,093.0 

22.3 

11.8 


TIm  population  of  1910  la  given  by  states  on  page  182. 
II.   POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  BY  RACE  AND  NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS,  1900.  1«90 


Year. 

Total. 

POPULATION  HAVING  PABBNT8 

PBB  CENT  HAVING 
PABENT8 

Raob  OB 
Nativitt  . 

Both 
Native. 

Both  For- 
eign Bom. 

One  Native 

and  One 

Foreign 

Bom. 

Both 

Na- 
tive. 

Both 
For- 
eign 
Bom. 

One 
Native 
and 
One 
For- 
eign 
Bora. 

Total 

1900 
1890 

75,994.575 
62,947,714 

49.96o.636 
42.271,655 

20.919,887 

5,109,052 

65.8 
67.2 

27.5 

6.7 

White 

Native 

Foreign  born. 

Negro,    Indian, 
and  Mongolian 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

66,809,196 
55,101,258 

56.595,379 
45,979.391 

10,218,817 
9,121,867 

9,185,379 
7,846,456 

40,958,216 
34.581.615 

40,949,362 
34,475,716 

8,854 
105,899 

9,007,420 
7.690.040 

20.775.887 
17.011.781 

10,632.280 
8,085.019 

10,143,607 
8,926,762 

144,000 

5.075,093 
3,507,862 

5.013.737 
3,418.656 

61,356 
89,206 

33,959 

61.3 
62.7 

72.3 
75.0 

0.1 
1.1 

98.0 
98.0 

31.1 
80.9 

18.8 
17.6 

99.8 
97.9 

1.6 

7.6 
6.4 

8.9 
7.4 

0.6 
1.0 

0.4 

III.  OCCUPATIONS 


Knro  OP  Occupation. 


1900. 
All  oooiipations . 


Agrloiiltural  pursuits .  .  . 

Prof enional  service 

Domestio    and    personal 

service 

Trade  and  transportation. 
Manufacturing  and  me- 

ohanioal  pursuits. .... 


POPULATION  BNGAGBD  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Number. 


Total. 


29,073.233 


10.381,765 
1.258,538 

5,580,657 
4,766,964 

7,085.309 


Male. 


23.753,836 


9.404.429 
827.941 

3.485.208 
4.263.617 

5.772,641 
IS 


Female. 


5,319,397 


977.336 
430,597 

2,095,449 
503,347 

1.312,668 


Per  Cent  of  Total. 


Total. 


100.0 


35.7 
4.3 

19.2 
16.4 

24.4 


Male. 


100.0 


39.6 
3.5 

14.7 
17.9 

24.3 


Female. 


100.0 


18.4 
8.1 

39.4 
9.4 

24.7 


IL    NATIONAL   STATISTICS 


IV.     FOREIGN  BORN  POPULATION  BY  COUNTRIES  OF    BIRTH~1850  TO  1900 

[Twelfth  Centut] 


COUIVTBT  OF  BZBTH. 


1900. 


1890. 


Total 10,341.276  I  9,249,547 


Austria 

Bohemia 

Canada  fEngEBh) 
Canada  (French). 
China 


Denmark. 
Eb^UuuI. 
France.. . 
Oennany. 
Holland.. 


Huncary, 
Ireland. . 

Italy 

Mezioo. . 


Norway. 
Poland.. 


Scotland. 


Switaerland. . . . 

Walea 

Other  eoontries. 


275,907 
156,891 
784.741 
395.066 
81.534 

153,805 
840.513 
104.197 
2,663,418 
104,931 

145,714 

1,615,459 

484.027 

103,393 

336,388 
383,407 
423,726 
233,524 

572.014 

115,593 

93.586 

273.442 


123,271 
118,106 
678.442 
302,496 
106,688 

132.543 

909.092 

113,174 

2.784.894 

81.828 

62.435 

1.871,509 

182,580 

77,853 

322,665 
147,440 
182,644 
242,281 

478,041 
104,069 
100,079 
127.467 


1880. 


6.679,943 


} 


38,663 
85,361 

717,157 

104,468 


64,196 

664,160 

106,971 

1,966.742 

58,090 

11,526 

1,854.571 

44,230 

68,399 

181,729 
48,557 
35,722 

170,136 

194,337 
88,621 
83.302 
93,005 


1870. 


1860. 


5,567,229  I  4,138,697 


30.508  ' 
40,289 

493,464  I 

63.042  I 

30,107  ! 

555.046  I 

116.402  , 

1,690,533  ' 

46,802  1 

3,737  ! 

1,855,827  I 

17,157  ' 
42.435 

114,246  , 
14,436 
4.644 
140,835 

97,332 
75.153 
74.533 
60,701 


25,061 


249,970 
35.565 

9.962 

433.494 

109,870 

1.276,075 

28.281 


1.611.304 
10,518 
27,466 

43.995 

7,298 

3,160 

108,518 

18,625 
58.327 
45.763 
40,445 


1850. 


2.244.602 


946 


147.711 
758 

1,838 

278.675 

54,069 

683.774 

9.848 


961.719 

8.645 

13.317 

12,678 


1.414 
70.550 

3.559 
13.358 
29.868 
56,875 


INDIAN  POPULATION  AND   RESERVATIONS 
From  Report  of  Indian  CommUeioner 


Ariiona.  . 
California. 
Colorado . 
Flonda. . . 

Idaho 

Indiana. . 
Iowa. ... 


Maine 

Mi^iisan 

Minnesota. . . . 

Bfontana 

Nebraska 

Neyada 

New  Mexico. . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Utah 

Washington 

Wlaoonan 

Wyoming 

On  ptublie  domain . 

Total 


Reservations. 

Population. 

No. 

Unallotted 
Sq.  Miles. 

Allotted 
Sq.  Miles. 

37.209 

19,788 

806 

358 

12 
33 

1 

30,554.01 
678.71 
765.85 

182.03 

56.62 

113.76 

4,073 
243 

4 

799.90 

291.47 

352 

1 
5 

4.63 
1.44 

1,351 
410 

186.12 

6,743 

10,008 

10.533 

3.744 

6,870 

18,627 

3 

11 

6 

5 

4 

22 

8 

1 

4 

25 

5 

5.31 

1,068.43 

8.685.10 

23.08 

992.68 

2,656.44 

136.99 

98.76 

4,413.65 

8,530.98 

1.996.80 

234.72 
1,302.42 
1,079.69 

522.65 
15.28 

5.460 

1,896 

8,071 

117,370 

3.669 

60 

1,698.25 

30,124.09 

744.08 

20.171 
470 

7 

9,722.56 

5,376.22 

1,777 

8.796 

11.020 

1,670 

1 

2 
20 

7 
1 

279!99" 
3.668.71 
526.63 
148.91 

180.94 
707.39 
414.77 
342.22 
717.36 

300..V15 

187 

76.746.46 

44.290.08 
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VI.     NUMBER  AND  ACREAGE  OF  FARMS.  IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED, 

1850-1900 

[Twel/th  Cen9tt9] 


YSAK. 

Number  of 
Farms. 

NUMBBB   or  ACKB8   IN   rABMS. 

Total. 

Improved. 

Unimproved. 

1900 

5,737,372 
4,564,641 
4,008,907 
2,659,985 
2,044,077 
1.449.073 

838.591.774 
623.218.619 
536.081.835 
407,735,041 
407,212.538 
293,560,614 

414,498,487 
357,616,755 
284,771,042 
188.921,099 
163.110.720 
113.082.614 

424,093.287 
265.601.864 

1890 

1880 

251.310.793 

1870 

218,813.942 
244.101.818 

1860 

1850 

180.528.000 

VII.    VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY,  1850-1900 

[Ttpelfth  Cen»u8] 


VALUB  OF — 

Ybab. 

AU  Farm  Prop- 
erty. 

Farm  Land,  with 

Improvements, 

Including 

Buildings. 

Implements 
and  Ma- 
chinery. 

Live  Stock. 

1900 

$20,439,901,164 

16,082,267,689 

12,180.501,538 

11.124,958,747 

7,980.493,063 

3,967,343,580 

$16,614,647,491 

13.279.252.649 

10.197,096,776 

9,262.803,861 

6,645,045,007 

3,271,576,426 

$749,775,970 
494,247,467 
406,520,055 
336,878,429 
246,118,141 
151,587,638 

$3,075,477,703 

1890 

2,308,767.573 

1880 

1,576,884.707 

1870 

1,525,276,457 

I860 

1,089,329,915 

1850. 

544,180,516 

VIII.     ACREAGE  OF  FARM  CROPS,  1900,  1890  and  1880 

[Twel/lh  Centiu] 


Cbop 
Pboduction. 


Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat .  . . . 

Rice 

Flaxseed 

Hay  and  forage 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Hemp 

Beans 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Sweet  Potatoes 


Unit  of 
Measure. 


Bushel. 


Pound. 
Bushel. 

Ton. 
Bale. 
Pound. 


Bushel. 
It 

<• 

•« 


1900. 


2,666,324,370 
658.534.252 
943,389,375 
119.634,877 

25.568,625 

11,233,515 

250,280,227 

19,979,492 

79,251,562 

9,534,707 

868,112,865 

11,750,630 

5,064,490 

9.440,210 

273,318,167 

42,517,412 


numbeb  of  acbbs. 


1900. 


94,913,673 

52,588,574 

29,539,698 

4,470,196 

2,054,292 
807,060 
342,214 

2,110,517 

61.691,069 

24,275,101 

1.101,460 

16.042 

453.841 

968.370 

2,938.778 

537.312 


1890. 


72.087,752 

33,579,514 

28,320,677 

3,220.834 

2.171,604 
837,164 
161.312 

1,318,698 

52,948,797 

20,175,270 

695,301 

25,054 


2,600,750 
524.588 


18S0. 


62,368.504 

35,430.333 

16,144,593 

1,997,727 

1,842,233 
848,389 
174,173 


30,631,054 

14,480,019 

638,841 


911,325 
444,817 


NoTB. — ^The  agricultxiral  census  of  1910,  not  yet  completed,  will  show  that,  whereas  the  present 
value  of  all  farm  property  in  the  United  States  is  approximate! v  $50,000,000,000.  compared  with 
a  little  more  than  $20,000,000,000  in  1900,  the  total  acreage  has  declined.  The  total  value  of 
farm  land,  buildings  and  implements  has  increased  enormousl^r  compared  with  values  disclosed 
in  the  census  of  1900.  The  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  are  said  to  show  a  general  increase  of 
about  50  per  cent. 
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X 

CORN. 

870-1 BIO 

V.iB. 

AcRfO. 

D«e.lat. 

F.rmV.!ui-. 

Eiporu, 

Eiportcd. 

3.'l2i:381 

000 

1,.WO,000,000 

XI. 

RICE.    1909,  1910 

St<tb. 

.„„ 

l»r  Acre. 

p™,..„... 

Dee.  in"*' 

1,000 
376.000 

4o!o 

1 

i 

,1 

i 

ylofid* 

20.000 

North  duoUoB 

SSi.":^™  ■;,::: 

433,000 

I9i(r> 

24.368.000 
1.000.000.000 

19.84  .000 
19,000.000 

n  the  AnauBl  Report  of  tbe  1 


XII. 

OATS.  1870-lBlO 

y>A>. 

AmMe. 

ProdUPtLoB 
(BuahelB). 

Pfoduption  1    Farm  Vjdue. 

Doruitic 

16.188.000 

26.431.000 

SS 

31337.000 
32.344.000 
33,101.000 

801 

i.oo; 

S2l'!oOO 
126,000 

3.S3;ono 

42  4       ;     222.048.000 
2S,8       1    208.660,000 

.1    380,000,000 

isss 

2.333.S17 

U.    NATIONAL   STATISTICS 


XIII.    RYE 


s 

Ton 

Pan 

nVmlw. 

Expon-. 

is 

*1 

2 

32; 
i7i 

»0 

'■'Mi 

2.34fi.SI2 

2.u*'.sak 

1.295,892 

XIV.    BARLEY 


Ybam. 

.^. 

Praduotion. 

gS" 

Faim 
ViJue. 

E.^° 

ImporU, 

S70 

I 
1 

I 

1 
1 

281 

wo 

73 

ee 

120.792.000 
42!l4l[000 

asgsss 

102,290,000 
93;971:000 

Bui  hell. 
310,093 

S.23B,S«2 

olssolaw 

4,SM,T00 

XV.    TOBACCO.  1909 


Statx. 

Acna^. 

Production. 

f™v.,... 

X,,!.,^ 

'1 
11 

25,000 

e.ooo 

IS 

40|000 

"a 

3i:,wi 

-iS"*,, 

Doll.™. 

11 

■i 

32|00( 
S3.2« 

120,12£ 

300 
300 

X(0 

i 
i 

i 

MiwKchuMlli 

985.«00 

North  Cuolini 

564.000 
13,(580.000 

ffl«8 

170,300 

n.    NATIONAL    STATISTICS 
XVI.     COTTON  ACREAGE   AND  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES.    t900-lW» 


1900 

1009. 

9T*™. 

a™.. 

Bklei. 

A.™, 

B^M. 

UmwdSUia 

1     iS 

'■■1 

;| 

51! 

1 
i 

55 
231 
50 

1i 

1 

io,38e.2oa 

l.eo  1.830 

■•is 

^^-^'^■^■^^^- 

''  i 

Souih  CroKn. 

^           12 

I,1M.309 

'■•asss 

2,aM.S2« 

10.746 

Vlr«ioia 

72     j 

Y«AB. 

Stction. 

<bBl«J. 

Active  graadlca 

1909 

L'DitedStatn 

6.240.Tlfi 

28,018,305 

2.5S3.Te7 
3,S73.1SS 

10,429,200 

1.097.254 

IS:iSi 

4,367,688 
MiswilSO 

538,896 

10:934:197 

iw.™.. 

Eiporti  □( 

as 

Y«»m. 

•\SS" 

(num&r). 

orciKhl 

"ib.V 

484 
480 

480 
481 
48S 
480 

Kl!t>), 

^^" 

port.(500- 

1909 

10,380.200 

III 

18:«B7310 

OSMisa 

14  3 

1908 

1907 

! 

1 
1 

181 

'i 

fan 

11 

) 

2 
3 

!!i 

1 

i 

82S,23T 

8«;ei7 

!SSS 

iSS:;::; 

iBoa 

leoo::::: 

08C 
603 

ie7 

iie:6io 
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XIX.    PRODUCTION  OP  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   (x) 

The  Mineral  Indutbry,  by  W.  R.  Inoalls 


Pbooucts. 


Aluminum 

Antimony 

Copper 

Ferromanganeae 

Gold,  fine 

Iron,  pig 

Lead 

Nickel 

Platinum 

Quicksilver 

^ver,  fine 

Sodium 

Tin 

Zinc  (y) 


(ff). 


Measures. 


Lb 

Lb 

JjD 

Tx>ng  tons. 
Troy  OS . . . 
Tx>ng  tons. 
Short  tons 

Lb 

Troy  OS... 

Flasks 

Troy  oi . . . 

Sh.  t 

Sh.  t 

Sh.  t 


1908. 


1909. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


13,000,000 

6,914.000 

048.196,490 

152,018 

4.574,746 

15,784.000 

318,876 

(«)    500,000 

750 

(o)     20,147 

52,440,800 

(«)        2,000 

(»)        1,200 

210,511 


$4,095,000 

553,406 

127,0,58,329 

6.460.765 

94.560.000 

267,540.378 

26.785,584 

250,000 

14,350 

903,391 

27,722,304 

1,000,000 

707,160 

19,897,600 


Quantity. 


Value. 


15,000,000 

6,556.000 

1,105.336.326 

225,040 

4,800,783 

25.570.431 

369,164 

(s)     500.000 

760 

20,592 

53.849.000 

(e)         2.000 

(«) 

266.462 


$3,345,000 

422.277 

145.451.207 

9.885.000 

99,232,200 

439,290,000 

31,548.756 

250.000 

18.653 

953.410 

27,733,312 

1.000,000 


29.326,808 


(e)  Estimated,  (o)  Flasks  of  75  lb.  {q)  Includes  Spiegeleison,  although  the  value  is  given  as 
for  ferromanganese.  (v)  Recovered  from  scrap  metal,  (w)^  Statistics  not  available,  (x)  Includes 
only  metal  produced  from  domestic  ores  except  in  case  of  sine,  (y)  Includes  sine  from  foreign  ore. 

XX.     PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

(In  tons  of  2.000  lbs.) 
The  Mineral  Induetry,  by  W.  R,  Jngalla. 


Bituminous. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California  and  Idaho 

Colorado 

Geor^ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Texas. 


Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wyoming 

Alaska   f 
Nevada  ("•••• 


Total 


1908. 


Short  Tons. 


(o) 


(c) 


11.523.299 

1.866,565 

21.760 

9,703,567 

301,640 

49.272.452 

10.987.419 
7,149,617 
6,960,417 
9.805.777 
4,377.094 
1.839,927 
3,400.644 
1.879.417 
2.772.586 
317.840 

26.270.639 
3.633,108 
86.259 
118.309.680 
6.082.851 
1,786.204 
1.280,490 
4,224.821 
2.977.490 

44.370.261 
6.100,000 

10,240 
336,311,964 


1909. 


Short  Tons. 


(ft) 


(c) 


(ft) 


12,872,619 

1,940.000 

18,540 

10.736.459 
286,700 

49.163.710 

13.692.089 
7,166.263 
6,107,040 

10.296.145 
4,524.112 
1,768,020 
3,787,431 
2,541,679 
3,010.000 
354.305 

27,756.192 
4.192.400 
91.400 
136.205.695 
7,090.420 
2.322.209 
1.859.259 
4.310.360 
3,261.227 

46.697.017 
6,020.740 

16.000 


367.076.021 


A?rrHBACITB. 


Colorado .... 
New  Mexioo. 
Pennsylvania. 


Total, 


69.440 

(6)  20.000 

80.240.138 

80.329.578 


72,100 

Cb)  14,000 

77.040,880 

77,126,980 


(a)  As  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,     (b)  Estimated. 
June  30th. 
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(c)  For  fiscal  year  ending 


IL     NATIONAL   STATISTICS 

XXI.     PRODDCTION   OF  COKE  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

(Id  tOD*  ol  2,000  Ibr) 

Tlu  tfiurol  rrKfiutni.  bt  W.  R.  I'tgalU 

IWS. 


;)  Ttical  year  «ixUii|  June  30. 

XXII.     PIQ  IRON   PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Id  ton*  of  2.240  1b«.) 
Tht  ttiiural  Indutlry.  by  W.  R.  TngalU 


■  ™. 

laon. 

ivoe. 

,m. 

IMS. 

IBOB. 

Km  or  laoy 

4.3S8.29S 
S,OB8,0fiB 
3.«S3.10t 

B.S37.174 
440s!  ITS 

6,700.360 

6!oi{t:a74 

B,3tt7.777 
S>75i2ie 

as 

4.307.734 

7,2ie,»78 
4,010,144 

is'lois 

B.SM.833 

T.l.> 

ie.40T.033 

22.efl2.3S0 

2S.102.0.. 

2.1.781,311 

1 5.936.01 8 

J«,7.S,,71 

ci«  of  SIccI  production,  m  XX,  tfanii/ruhirn,  pact  Slg. 

XXIII.     COFPBR  PRODUCTION  OF  THE   UNITED  STATE.S 

(In  poundi} 


loot. 

1807. 

1908. 

1900. 

3 
39 

» 

34;aBR;823 
13.344.llB 

230!317!041 
22fi,2l>0,S73 

i:4m;4m 

8,652,873 
S8.333.11S 

32:4os;eo« 

0,160,098 

3s!bB 
13.80 

333!3K 
262,65 

'1:62 

30:R3 
4.3S7 

i 
i 
i 

N"  ""i" 

Otlwr  BtM« 

t?J^:IS 

918,046.000 

87B.241.0S6 

n.    NATIONAL   STATISTICS 


XXIV.    PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES,  (o) 


1908. 


Statbs. 


Fine 
Ounces. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUinoifl 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico ,  .  . 
North  Carolina , 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia. 

Washington . . . 

Wyoming 

Other  States. . . 
Philippine  Isls. . 


400 

204,600 

2,900,000 

1,703,700 

10.150,200 

200 

7,668,300 

2,000 

294,100 

49,400 

10,366.200 

9,608,600 

400,900 

1.300 

66,100 

197,300 

60,900 

447.000 

8,461.300 

300 

86,800 

3,600 

6.600 

1.300 


Total 62,440,800 


Commercial 
Value. 


$211 

108,160 

1,633,066 

900.644 

6.366.802 

106 

3,996,620 

1,067 

166.473 

26,116 

6,474.702 

6,026.673 

211,932 

687 

29,667 

104,301 

32,494 

236.302 

4,467,696 

168 

46,886 

1.860 

3.436 

687 


$27,722,304 


1909. 


Preliminary 
1910. 


Fine 
Ounces. 


200 

198,600 

2,623,600 

2.304.900 

8,846,300 

200 

6.766.900 

900 

217.600 

16.200 

12,034,600 

10,119.200 

324.200 

400 

69,600 

196.300 

66.300 

408.100 

10,661.100 

6,400 

76.200 

1,800 

3.000 

3,000 


64.721.600 


Commercial 
Value. 


$103. 
102.279. 
1.299.664. 
1,187,023.5 
4,666.844.6 

103. 
3,479.288.5 
463.5 
112,064. 
7.828. 
6,197,767.5 
6,211,888. 
166,963. 
206. 
36,844. 
101,094.5 
83,629.6 
210,171.6 
6,483,816.6 
3.296. 
38.728. 
927. 
1,646. 
1.646. 


$28,181,672.6 


Fine 
Ounces. 


264 

126,480 

2,885.641 

3,530.246 

8.747.777 

286 

6.686.016 

1.727 

268.642 

32.900 

11.519.059 

9,346,256 

688,111 

1,216 

62,848 

113,460 

76,714 

366364 

11,242.301 

34 

176.816 

1.363 

619.162 

1,523 


66.438.696 


XXV.    PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES,    (o) 


States. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

.Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico .  .  . 
North  Carolina 

Oregon 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . 
Tennessee.  ... 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington .  . . 

Wyoming 

Other  States,. 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Isls . 

Total 


1908. 


Fine 
Ounces. 


1.193 

969.756 

120,948 

935.157 

1.106.483 

2,719 

69,835 

152.879 

565,525 

14.819 

4.717 

43,827 

2.598 

374.562 

179 

24 

190,938 

174 

12,274 

368 

179 

29 

13.764 


4.674,746 


Value. 


$41,200 

19.858.800 

2.500.000 

19,329.700 

22,871.000 

56.200 

1.443.500 

3,160,000 

11.689.400 

306.300 

97,500 

905,900 

53,700 

7,742.200 

3,700 

500 

3.946.700 

3.600 

253,700 

7,600 

3,700 

600 

284.500 


$94,560,000 


1909. 


Fine 
Ounces. 


1,412 

984.015 

127,082 

1,001.625 

1,066,923 

2,099 

65.031 

181.427 

792.752 

12,230 

1.519 

40.104 

357 

318.026 

208 

19 

203,836 

193 

20,754 

188 

309 

29 

11.978 


4.822,116 


Value. 


$29,200 

20,339,600 

2.626,800 

20,703,600 

21,846,600 

43.400 

1,344.200 

3.750,100 

16.386.200 

252.800 

31.400 

829.000 

7.400 

6.573.600 

4.300 

400 

4,213.300 

4,000 

429,000 

3,900 

6.400 

600 

247.600 


$99,673,400 


Preliminary 
1910. 


Value. 


$29,416 

16.987,990 

3.375.266 

21,146.150 

20.408.641 

25.488 

992.930 

3.465,364 

17,941,643 

397,974 

64.884 

631.173 

31.566 

5.183.070 

3,514 

475 

4,243,907 

658 

711,359 

3.990 

328.496 

1.013 

90.357 


$96,055,214 


(a)  The  Statistics  in  this  table  are  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  those  for  1910 
being  the  preliminary  figures  (subject  to  revision). 
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II.    NATIONAL   STATISTICS 

XXVI.     FISHERIES 
Persons  Emplotsd,  Equipmxnt,  and  Value  of  Products,  1908.^ 

(UniUd  State*  Cmnu) 


States. 


Veasels. 

Number  ■ 

of  Pereons    Value.  in- 
Employed      eluding 
Outfit. 


AUb&ma 

Arksiuas 

Calif  omift.  .  .  . 
Connecticut.  .  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geoiva 

niinoifl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentoeky.  .  .  . 
Louisiana.  .  .  . 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  .  . 
Maaaachuaetts . 

Mtwh^j^n 

Miaofesota. . . . 


Nsw  Jorsoy .... 

New  York 

North  CaroKna. 

OUo 

Orecon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island. .. 
South  Candina. 


Tezaa 

Virpnia. . . . 
Waafaini^n. 


Other  States. 


972 

998 

4,129 

2,147 

1,756 

9,212 

2.525 

4,439 

986 

786 

555 

5,795 

6.861 

18.392 

11,677 

3,472 

934 

2,037 

906 

7,231 

6,775 

9.681 

2.054 

4,772 

1.250 

1.493 

2.559 

427 

1.780 

20.066 

4.954 

2.011 

340 


Dollars. 

130,127 

8,115 

573.322 

994.331 

334.215 

846.414 

89.527 

47.226 

7,700 


440,536 
1.006.543 
1,000,780 
4,282,316 

327,232 
16,054 

372.434 


709,401 
1.749.961 
281.838 
214,879 
140,405 
254,301 
514.538 
50.336 


269,337 
1.332.104 
1.593,562 

243.831 


Total 143,881 


17.831.362 


Boats. 


Value. 


Value  of 
Apparatus 
ol  Cap- 
ture. 


Dollars.    ,    Dollars. 


33.900 

36.740 

492.680 

117,870 

38,100 

575,050 

79,030 

234,190 

15.530 

37.510 

11.120 

353.020 

662.490 

643.720 

476.860 

266,770 

35.760 

45.660 

25,350 

390,580 

307.610 

251.460 

140,900 

367,350 

26.060 

132,520 

42,030 

9,360 

117.400 

733.360 

376,820 

173.300 

18,190 


7.269.180 


23.083 

30,966 

501.621 

83,778 

62,691 

325,781 

54,505 

271,859 

28,500 

28,870 

20,890 

94,550 

576,262 

368,774 

775,309 

820,620 

42.849 

57,646 

39.098 

344.528 

361.808 

367,426 

423,076 

795,488 

113,972 

229,881 

16.201 

27,264 

41,250 

484.597 

1,161,669 

407,277 

17,101 


Value  of 
Accessory 
Property 
and  Cash 

Capital. 


Dollars. 

81,603 

13.150 

91.300 

1.085,522 

9.456 

668,283 

185,000 

294,075 

22,391 

10,518 

6,561 

40.056 

165.655 

86.035 

215,041 

598.591 

32.685 

46.246 

27.864 

269.496 

1,412,603 

369,529 

342.989 

64.760 

87,100 

627,483 

5,350 

13,301 

26,344 

433.548 

309,235 

275,550 

3.881 


8,999,199  I  7,921,191 


Value  of 
Products. 


Dollars. 

387,218 

207,172 

1,969.727 

2,981,721 

541.204 

8,388.690 

700.964 

1,413,242 

223,145 

214.555 

110.297 

1,568.797 

3.256.581 

3,305.673 

7.095,229 

1.473,055 

191,946 

556,174 

293.479 

3.068,586 

4.593.702 

1,776,023 

839,581 

1,356.460 

513,110 

1,751.819 

288.328 

111.856 

445.889 

4,715,744 

3.513,238 

1.067.169 

110.255 


54.030.629 


>  These  statistics  are  confined  to  the  fishins  industry  and  do  not  include  packing  and  can- 
ning establishments  or  wholesale  fish  dealers. 


XXVII.    PUBLIC   DEBT  OF  UNITED   STATES,   JUNE  30,   1910 


Interestrbearing  debt: 

Loan  of  1025.  4% $118,489,900 

Loan  of  1908-1918.  3% 63.945,460 

Consols  of  1930.  2% 646,250,150 

Panama  Canal  loan.  2% 84.631.980 

Debt  bearing  no  interest: 

United  States  notes  (green- 
backa) $346,681,016 

National  bank  notes,  redemp- 
tion account 27.004.463 

Old  demand  notes 53.282 

Fractional  currency 6,858,822 


Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased: 

Funded  loan  of  1891 

Loan  of  1904 

Funded  loan  of  1907 

Refunding  certificates 

Old  debt 


$65,750 

14,460 

1,129.260 

17.160 

908.285 


Certificates  and  notes  issued  on  deposits  of 
coin  and  silver  bulUon: 

Gold  certificates $862,936,869 

Silver  certificates 489,117.000 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 3.672.000 


Total  interest  bearing  debt $913,317,490 

Total  debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased 2,124,895 

Total  debt  bearing  no  interest 381,497,583 

Total  certificates  and  notes  issued  on  deposits  of  coin  and  silver 

bullion 1,356,725,869 

Total  debt.  June  30,  1910 $2,652,666,837 
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n.    NATIONAL   STATISTICS 

ANNUAL  CRUDE  DEATH  BATES  PER  1.000  PERSONS  LIVING.  1901-1909 

[Fymiahed  by  the  UniUd  StaUt  Census] 


United  Statbb.^ 


Registration  area 

Per  cent  of  total  pop- 
ulation  

Registration  States: 

California 

Colorado 

Conneotiout 

T'^diftTift 

Maine 

Maryland 

Manaohusette 

Miohiean 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Washin^n 

Wisconsin. 

R^istration    cities    of 
100,000  population  or 
over  in  1900: 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Denver.  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 
Washington,  D.  C. . . . 
Chicago,  111 

Indianajpoli^  Ind .... 

Louisvifle,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. . . . . 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 


Annual 
Average, 
1901-05. 

n6.3 

40.7 

1 

1 

ne.o 
ns.o 
ne.o 

1 

16.6 

13.2 

•16.4 

16.1 

17.1 
1 

• 

17.8 

t 

•16.2 

t 

1 

S20.9 
17.2 
17.8 
20.5 
14.5 

15.4 

•18.6 
22.4 
20.0 
18.8 

1908. 

«16.4 
51.8 


«18.4 
•17.0 
n5.4 
'12.3 

n6.o 

•15.5 
•16. 6 
13.4 
•16.3 
n5.4 

n6.3 
s 

•15.7 
15.9 

no.i 
ne.o 
n4.8 
ni.e 


18.3 
16.4 
19.1 
14.5 

14.2 

ne.o 

22.3 
19.0 
18.3 


1909. 

^lo.O 
55.3 


n7.9 
n6.9 
n5.6 

n2.3 
n5.9 

n5.i 
n6.2 

13.1 

n6.4 
n5.4 

ne.i 
n3.2 
n5.3 

15.6 
«  9.7 

n5.8 
n6.2 
ni.6 


17.0 
16.9 
19.0 
14.6 

14.3 
n4.6 
20.2 
18.7 
16.8 


United  States.^ 


Registration  cities  of 
100,000  population  or 
over  in   1900:— Coii- 
ItntMd. 
Fall  River,  Mass. .... 

Worcester,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis.  Minn. . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo. . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Neb 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . . . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y 

New  York.  N.Y 

Bronx  borough .... 
Brooklyn  borough. . 
Manhattan  borough 
Queens  borough . . . 
Richmond  borough. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

^^raouse,  N.  Y 

C^dnnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. .... 
Pittsburg,  Pa.» 

Soranton,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Annual 
Average, 
1901-05. 


20.3 
16.8 
15.0 

no.  2 

10.0 

15.9 
17.9 

ni.i 

19.3 
18.7 
16.9 
15.5 

19.0 
20.9 
18.2 
19.5 
16.1 
19.0 

14.6 
14.5 
19.1 
14.9 
15.4 

14.8 
18.1 
19.9 

16.2 

18.8 

n8.3 

13.2 


I 


1908. 


20.5 
16.7 
13.7 

no.  3 

10.5 

14.1 
14.7 

n2.i 


U.7 
15.7 
18.0 
18.3 
15.2 


14.6 
17.3 
17.3 


19.4 

16.6 

n7.5 

12.6 


1909. 


19.1 
15.5 
14.0 

no.  2 

11.4 

14.4 

15.8 

SIS. 3 


17.4 

16.8 

16.2 

16.5 

15.6 

15. S 

15.3 

15.2 

16.3 

16.0 

170 

15.9 

15.6 

15.4 

16.8 

16.6 

Xl.4 

14.2 

18.1 

14.4 
14.5 
16.4 
12.9 
14.0 

14.6 
16.4 
15.8 

16.8 

16.1 

n7.2 

18.6 


1  Deaths  are  not  registered  in  many  states.  The  rates  given  are  for  that  part  of  the  oountiy 
included  in  the  "registration  area"  by  the  Census  Office,  and  for  which  satisfactory  returns  are 
obtainable.  All  rates  are  based  on  revised  estimates  of  population  derived  from  the  census 
of  1910  or  state  censuses  of  1905,  except  as  indicated  by  the  following  note: 

*  Rate  based  on  provisional  postoensal  estimate  of  population. 
I  Nonregistration. 

*  Population  not  estimated. 

*  Includes  Allegheny. 


XXXIL    INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS— 1909-1910 


Spirits 

Tobacco 

Fermented  liquors . 
Oleomargarine .... 

Filled  cheese 

Mixed  flour 

Adulterated  butter. 
Renovated  butter. . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 

Corporation  tax, 


1909. 


$134,868,034.12 

51,887,178.04 

57,456,411.42 

902,197.31 

1,942.61 

2,618.04 

38,450.70 

122,164.75 

933,722.23 


$246,212,719.22 
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1910. 


$148,029,211.54 

57,889,351.59 

60,572,288.54 

1,099,502.84 

2,847.83 

3,051.80 

37,850.70 

121,554.78 

21,972,681.30 


$289,727,839.87 
$20,959,784.74 


m.  msTOBT 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1910 

Albebt  Bush  NELL  Habt 


INTBODTTCTION 

The  ultimate  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1910  cannot  be 
written  till  long  hence,  when  the  rec- 
ords of  legislative  bodies  are  pub- 
lished, the  newspapers  are  analyzed, 
and  the  priyate  correspondence  of  pub- 
He  men  comes  to  light.  Nevertheless 
the  AHEBICA2V  Yeab  Book  can  seize 
upon  the  fugitive  events  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  group  them  together, 
show  what  were  the  publicly  expressed 
motives  of  statesmen,  point  out  the 
directions  in  which  public  sentiment 
is  moving,  and  put  into  form  for  ref- 
erence, and  later  comparison  year  by 
year,  the  most  important  political  and 
governmental  incidents. 

The  obvious  history  of  the  United 
States  which  can  be  summarized  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  a  twelve 
months'  period  is  that  of  parties, 
elections,  political  issues,  pending 
controversies,  and  the  workings  of  the 
national  and  state  governments,  to- 
gether with  the  fortunes  of  political 
leaders. 

The  National  Executive.— Jan.  1, 
1910,  the  national  executive  was  made 
up  as  follows:  President  (by  the  elec- 
tion of  Nov.,  1908),  William  H. 
Taft;  Vice  President,  James  S.  »Sher- 
man;  secretary  of  state.  Philander 
C.  Knox;  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, Franklin  MacVeagh ;  secretary  of 
war,  Jacob  M.  Dickinson;  attorney 
general,  George  W.  Wickersham ;  post- 
master general,  Frank  H.  Hitchcock; 
secretary  of  the  navy,  George  von  L. 
Meyer;  secretary  of  the  interior,  Rich- 
ard A.  Ballinger;  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, James  Wilson;  secretary  of 
commerce  and  labor,  Charles  Nagel. 
All  the  Cabinet  officers  held  from  their 


appointment  in  March.  1909,  imme- 
diately after  the  inaugiration  of  the 
President.  Of  these  officials,  Mac- 
Veagh, Wickersham,  and  Nagel  were 
new  to  Federal  service;  Meyer  and 
Wilson  served  in  Roosevelt's  Cabinet; 
Dickinson  was  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral in  the  second  administration  of 
Cleveland;  Hitchcock  was  assistant 
postmaster  general  under  Roosevelt; 
Knox  was  attorney  general  in  McKin- 
ley's  and  Roosevelt's  cabinets ;  and 
Ballinger  was  for  a  time  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office.  Two  of 
these  officers,  MacVeagh  and  Dickin- 
son, had  never  been  active  Republicans. 

The  Republican  Party  was  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  Jan.  1,  1910.  It  had  held 
both  Houses  of  Congress  since  1895, 
and  the  Presidency  since  1897;  the 
Supreme  Court,  though  representing 
no  party,  was  certainly  not  hostile  to 
Republican  principles,  so  far  as  ex- 
pressed in  legislation.  Under  the  merit 
system  nearly  all  the  minor  places  in 
the  government,  except  the  third-  and 
fouHh-class  postmasters,  were  filled 
by  competition  and  promotion;  but 
most  of  the  holders  of  lucrative  and 
important  Federal  offices  were  Repub- 
licans, appointed  by  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  a  Republican 
Senate.  The  party  was  further  streng- 
thened by  the  great  personal  prestige 
of  Pres.  Roosevelt,  who,  during  Ws 
administration,  became  the  legislative 
leader  of  the  party  and  of  (ingress, 
and  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
behind  him,  compelled  Congress  to 
pass  a  series  of  measures  restraining 
corporations,  and  especially  railroads ; 
he  had  also  caused  suits  to  be  entered 
against  some  of  the  most  notable 
trusts. 
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The  Sixty-first  Coiigre88.~The  six- 
ty-first congress,  elected  in  1908,  and 
organized  in  the  special  session  be- 
ginning March  11,  1909,  was  made  up 
as  follows:  In  the  Senate,  60  Repub- 
licans and  32  Democrats ;  in  the  House, 
219  Republicans  and  172  Democrats. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon  was  duly  elected  to 
his  fourth  term  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

-Republican   Supremacy. — As   a  re- 


I ^ 

/    sul1 

the 


suit  of  the  state  elections  of  1908-09, 
the  Republicans   held   the   governor- 
ship in  all  the  New  England  states; 
in  all  the  middle  states;   in  all  the 
middle  western   states,    except   Ohio 
and  Indiana;  in  all  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  states,  except  Mon- 
tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,   and    Colo- 
.     rado.     The  governor  of  every  south- 
ern   state   was    a    Democrat,    except 
<    Kentucky  and  Missouri.     In  all  20 
governors  were  Democratic;  while  26 
;   governors  and  the  5  appointive  ter- 
■   ritorial   governors  were   Republican. 
Most  of  the  state  administrative  offi- 
cers were  of  the  same  party  as  the 
governors. 
f>^^  The   majority   in   the   state   legis- 
latures was  of  the  same  political  faith 
j    as  the  governor,  with  the  following 
I    exceptions:   The  Democratic  Arizona 
!  territorial  legislature ;  the  Democratic 
I  Kentucky  legislature ;  and  the  Repub- 
j  lican  legislatures  of  Ohio,  Montana, 
]  and  Idano.     Leaving  out  of  accoimt 
!  the  territorial  governments,  there  were 
I  twenty-eight  Republican  legislatures, 
/  and  eighteen  Democratic. 
I   —  Likewise,   in  the   largest   cities  of 
^^  the  Union,  the  mayors  of  Boston,  Phil- 
^  adelphia,  Chica^,'  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
I  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis 
I  were  Republican ;  the  Democrats  were 
in  possession  of  New  York,  Buffalo, 
'  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  New 
I  Orleans,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  and 
I   St.  Paul:  Toledo  and  San  Francisco 
^ad  third  party  mayors. 

The  Republican  Platform.  —  Evi- 
dently, as  possessors  of  such  political 
power,  the  Republicans  were  bound  to 
come  forward  with  a  positive  policy, 
which  should  correspond  to  the  de- 
mands out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same 
time  fortify  the  party  for  its  future 
contests.  The  path  of  legislation  in 
1909-10  was  unusually  plain,  because 
of  the  platform  adopted  at  the  na- 
tional convention  in  Chicago,  Jime  18, 


1908,  in  the  drawing  of  which  Mr. 
Taft  had  a  prominent  part.  Parties, 
both  state  and  national,  have  usually 
taken  their  platforms  lightly ;  but  Mr. 
Taft  held  that  this  platform  was  part 
of  a  tacit  contract  with  the  electora; 
that  the  pledges  were  te  be  redeemed ; 
and  in  speeches  both  before  and  after 
his  inauguration,  and  in  several  mes- 
sages te  Congress,  he  recalled  to  tiie 
legislators  the  duties  imposed  by  that 
platform. 

The  chief  pledges  made  by  the  Chi- 
cago platform  were  as  follows:  (1) 
On  the  tariff:  "The  Republican 
Party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  tari£r  by  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  " — that  revision  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  "  the  im- 
position of  such  duties  as  will  equal 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  to- 
gether with  a  reasonable  profit  to 
American  industries  " ;  duties  to  be 
such  as  will  "  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  wage  earners  of 
this  coimtry " ;  and  toward  foreign 
powers  "  the  establishment  of  max- 
imum and  minimum  rates,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  President."  (2) 
On  the  currency:  "The  development 
of  a  permanent  currency  system  re- 
sponding to  our  greater  needs."  (3) 
"  The  establishment  of  a  postal  sav- 
ings bank  system."  (4)  On  truste 
and  corporations:  "Amendmente  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  such  as 
will  give  to  the  Federal  Government 
greater  supervision  and  control  .  .  . 
and  secure  greater  publicity."  (5) 
The  Interstete  Commerce  Law  to  be 
amended  "so  as  to  give  railroads  a 
right  to  make  and  publish  traffic 
agreemente  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commission  " ;  and  "  such  na- 
tional legislation  and  supervision  as 
will  prevent  the  future  overissue  of 
stocks  and  bonds  by  interstete  car- 
riers." (6)  On  labor:  "Betterment 
of  conditions  among  those  who  la- 
bor " ;  "  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the 
Federal  courte  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  the  writ  of  injunction  to 
be  more  accurately  defined  by  stetute; 
and  no  injunction  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  to  be  issued  without 
notice."  ( 7 )  On  conservation :  "  We 
indorse  the  movement  inaugurated 
by  the  administration  for  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources."     (8) 
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On  internal  canals:  A  oomprehensiye 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  **  wa- 
terways, harhors,  and  Great  Lakes." 
(9)  On  ship  subsidies:  "Encourage- 
ment to  American  shipping."  (10) 
Health:  Legislation  to  secure  greater 
efficiency  in  national  public  health 
agencies.  (11)  New  states:  The 
admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Art- 
zona.  (12)  In  general:  Praise  of 
Pres.  Roosevelt's  administration,  and 
a  pledge  of  ''unfailing  adherence  to 
his  policies." 

The  Democratic  Platform.  —  This 
long  program  of  continuance  of  pol- 
icies already  entered  on,  and  ex- 
tension of  national  power  to  new 
fields,  does  not  seriously  differ  from 
the  corresponding  pledges  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, but  that   par^  also  by  the 


Denver  platform  of  1908  advocated 
the  following  explicit  action:  (1) 
Corruption:  Laws  limiting  campaign 
funds  and  requiring  "publictftion  be- 
fore election  of  all  such  contributions 
above  a  reasonable  minimum."  (2) 
On  the  tariff:  "  Immediate  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  the  reduction  of  im- 
port duties,"  especially  on  monopoly 
goods.  (3)  On  trusts,  railroad  leg- 
islation, and  banking:  The  platform 
went  beyond  that  of  the  Republicans 
in  specific  suggestion.  (4)  On  bank- 
ing: A  guarantee  fund  for  national 
banks,  or  failing  that,  postal  savings 
banks.  (6)  Income  tax:  The  submis- 
sion of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
(6)  Popular  election  of  Senators.  (7) 
A  protest  against  the  powers  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


THE   TABTFJ 


The  most  contentious  political  ques- 
tion before  the  American  people  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
the  tariff.  Up  to  1880  it  was  not 
strictly  a  party  question;  as  stanch 
a  Republican  as  Garfield  continued  to 
his  death  opposed  to  a  high  tariff; 
and  among  those  Western  farmers 
who  started  the  Republican  party 
there  was  always  some  disposition 
to  object  to  high  duties  on  imports. 
In  the  campaign  of  1880  the  Demo- 
crats pronounced  for  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  and  the  Republicans 
for  a  tariff  which  should  protect 
American  labor;  by  the  tariff  of 
March  3,  1883,  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
and  sugar  were  included  in  the  pro- 
tected articles.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
votes  on  this  tariff,  fifteen  D^ocrats 
supported  the  bill. 

Under  Pres.  Cleveland,  from  1886 
to  1889,  the  Democratic  party  wa« 
brought  into  line  as  opposed  to  a 
high  tariff,  and  the  election  of  1888 
was  contested  largely  on  that  issue; 
by  a  close  vote  in  New  York,  a  state 
which  includes  a  large  importing  in- 
terest, Harrison  was  elected.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Republicans  carried  a 
majority  of  both  houses,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  the  McKinley  Tariff 
law  of  Oct.  1,  1890,  against  which 
nearly  all  the  Democrats  voted.  In 
the  congressional  and  state  elections 
a  month  later,  an  anti-tariff  Demo 


next  house  and  senate;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revise  the  tariff 
downward.  To  the  Wilson,  or  Wil- 
son-Gorman law,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Pres.  Cleveland,  then  in  his  second 
administration,  refused  to  affix  his 
signature;  it  went  into  effect  Aug. 
27,  1894.  Duties  were  modified,  some 
reduced,  and  the  free  list  enlarged; 
wool,  for  instance,  "was  put  on  the 
free  list.  To  replace  the  expected 
loss  of  revenue,  an  income  tax  was 
passed,  which  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional in  1896. 

In  the  election  of  1896  the  prin- 
cipal issue  was  the  currency,  and  the 
Republicans  were  reinstated  in  the 
White  House,  and  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  The  tariff  was  in  their 
hands,  and  in  a  special  session  called 
for  the  purpose  was  passed  the  Ding- 
ley  Tariff  of  July  24,  1897.  In  gen- 
eral, the  scale  of  duties  was  raised, 
and  some  effort  was  made  by  reci- 
procity to  open  our  markets  on  favor- 
able terms  for  what  we  do  not  our- 
selves produce,  in  return  for  freer 
foreign  markets.  The  whole  tariff 
system  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
revenue  legislation  of  1898,  made 
necessary  by  the  Spanish  War. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Wilson 
act,  which  was  distinctly  protective, 
though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree 
than    the    preceding    McKinley    act, 


cratic  majority  was  secured  for  the  |  every  tariff  between  1872   and   1909 
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was  intended  to  be  protective,  and  in 
most  cases  the  duties  were  somewhat 
higher  jihan  under  the  previous  act. 

Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  of  1909.— In 
special  session  from  March  11  to 
Aug.  6,  1909,  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  test  the  promises  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  1908.  That  ses- 
sion was  principally  given  up  to  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  Aug.  5, 
1909;  which  included  a  lively  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  "  revision  "  of 
the  tariff  meant  revision  downward 
or  simply  readjustment.  Senator 
Aldrich,  who  was  more  responsible 
for  the  measure  than  even  Mr.  Payne, 
leader  of  the  House  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  drew  the  tariff, 
insisted  that  the  party  had  made  no 
promise  to  reduce  the  average  scale 
of  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
some  cases  the  duties  were  somewhat 
raised,  as  in  certain  cotton  goods.  In 
genera],  however,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  insisted  that  there  was  a  great 
and  permanent  reduction  in  the  rates, 
secured,  partly  by  increasing  the 
free  list  and  partly  by  reductions  on 
dutiable  goods.  (SeeXII,  Puhlio  Fi- 
nance. ) 

By  a  separate  statute  of  Aug.  6th, 
the  pledge  as  to  the  Philippine  trade 
was  kept,  by  providing  that  importa- 
tions from  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
native  products  be  admitted  free 
into  the  continental  United  States, 
with  certain  restrictions. 

The  Tariff  Board.~In  the  statute 
of  Aug.  5th  in  the  clause  fixing  a  max- 
imum and  minimum  tariff  (another 
fulfillment  of  a  platform  pledge)  was 
inserted  the  sentence: 

To  secure  information  to  assist  the 
President  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  section  and 
the  officers  of  the  government  in  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  employ 
such  persons  as  may  be  required. 

Upon  the  face  of  it,  this  referred 
only  to  inquiries  as  to  the  foreign 
tariffs.  The  President  liberally  con- 
strued the  authority,  and  on  Dec.  24, 
1909,  appointed  a  board  of  inquiry, 
consisting  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Emery, 
of  Yale  University;  James  B.  Rey- 
nolds, then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  of 
Ohicago. 


Attitude  of  the  President. — ^In  the 
minds  of  the  Democrats  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  was  wrong,  and  there- 
fore amendable  from  the  banning; 
most  of  the  insurgents  were  also  low- 
tariff  men,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  middle  West, 
there  was  a  loud  protest  among  Re- 
publican voters.  In  his  message  of 
Dec.  7,  1909,  the  President  also 
showed  that  to  his  mind  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  was  not  a  finality.  He 
pleaded  for  economy  in  the  pub- 
lic expenditures,  commented  on  the 
frauds  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  spoke  well  of  the  proposed 
tariff  board.  On  the  general  question 
of  the  tariff,  he  declared  that  he 
should  recommend  further  legislation 
"  if  the  facts  secured  by  the  tariff 
board  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
show  generally  that  the  rates  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  present  tariff  law  are 
excessive  under  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection as  described  in  tlie  platform 
of  the  successful  party  at  the  late- 
election." 

This  attitude  was  in  two  respects 
a  deviation  from  the  regular  Repub- 
lican procedure  with  regard  to  the 
tariff.  In  the  first  place,  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  to  suggest  that  a  tariff 
which  had  been  in  effect  only  about 
four  months  could  be  amended ;  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  judgment  of 
Congress  upon  the  critical  question 
of  the  rates  of  duties  ought  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  board  of  experts  out- 
side the  political  field.  This  plan, 
tried  in  1882  with  little  success,  was 
now  put  forward,  at  first  tentatively, 
then  by  many  members  of  the  party 
absolutely,  as  the  proper  method  for 
framing  future  tariffs. 

Under  the  vague  authority  of  the 
tariff  act  the  President  sent  the  new 
commission  abroad  to  investigate 
and  report  on  tariff  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope, and  he  made  of  them  also  a 
kind  of  diplomatic  agency  for  dis- 
cussing tariff  conditions  *  with  tiie 
Canadian  Grovermnent.  He  was  not 
satisfied  either  with  the  powers  of 
the  board  nor  with  the  fimds  which 
it  could  use,  and  he  put  great  press- 
ure upon  Congress  to  widen  the  scope 
of  its  investigation.  The  high-tariff 
advocates  were  against  any  proposi- 
tion that  would  revive  the  issue  of 
the   Payne-Aldrich   tariff;    but,   with 
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the  aid  of  the  insurgent  vote,  the 
President  secored,  June  25,  1910,  an 
appropriation  of  $250,000,  thus  en- 
abling the  board  to  employ  a  body  of 
expert  inyestigators.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  authorized  to  investi- 
gate the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the 
wBffes  of  labor  in  other  countries, 
and  to  report  their  findings.  The 
only  purpose  of  such  an  investigation 
must  be  to  furnish  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  legislation  by  Congress; 
that  is,  possibly,  for  a  modification 
of  the  Fayne-Aldrich  tariff.  For  the 
time  being  the  President  defended  the 
tariff  as  a  downward  revision,  as- 
serting that  it  was  "the  best  that 
had  ever  been  passed,  and  that  the 
party  had  substantially  complied 
with  its  promises  with  respect  to  the 
tariff." 

Maximum  and  Minimum.— The  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  Aug.  5,  1009, 
as  to  the  maximum  scale  of  duties, 
provided  that  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  duties,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  ample  for  protection, 
there  should  be  an  addition  of  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  ad  vatorem  on  all 
importations  from  nations  which 
should  maintain  tariff  discrimina- 
tions against  the  United  States.  This 
penalty  scale,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  fifty  per  cent,  or  even  one 
hundred  per  cent  above  the  normal 
scale  of  duties,  was  already  familiar 
in  the  tariffs  of  European  countries; 
and  a  somewhat  similar  provision  ap- 
pears in  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890 
with  reference  to  the  Latin- Amer- 
ican countries.  Ck>mmercial  collision 
seemed  almost  inevitable  with  several 
foreign  powers,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  was  Ger- 
many; but,  Feb.  10, 1910,  an  agreement 
was  reached  with  Germany  by  mutual 
concessions,  and  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation  annoimcing  that  the 
minimum  applied  to  tluit  power. 
A  serious  controversy  arose  with 
Ganada,  which  had  long  been  in  a 
state  of  tension  with  regard  to  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Questions 
of  lumber,  of  paper  stock,  and  other 
issues  came  up,  but  were  all  adjusted 
at  last,  and  on  March  30th  Canada 
and  Atntralia  were  proclaimed  to  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  mini- 
mum tariff  rates — the  last  coimtries 
with  whieh  satisfactory  arrangements 


remained    to    be   made.      (See    XII, 
Puhlio  Finance.) 

Rq^blican  Dissensions.— Aside  from 
the  new  legislation  on  the  tariff 
board  no  further  action  was  taken 
by  Congress  on  the  tariff  in  1910, 
but  the  controvert  continued  to  rage 
out  of  doors.  The  administration 
was  not  a  unit  on  the  ^estion,  and 
throughout  the  session  of  Congress 
there  seemed  a  disposition  to  weed 
out  of  the  party  Republicans  who 
protested  against  the  Pimie-Aldrioh 
act.  In  April,  Atty.  Gen.  Wick- 
ersham,  in  a  public  speech,  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  op^nents  of 
the  tariff  could  not  be  considered  Re- 
publicans; and  Pres.  Taft,  in  May, 
explained  that  he  had  signed  the  bill 
because  otherwise  "I  would  cause 
such  a  split  with  my  party  in  Con- 
gress that  the  entire  program  of  pro- 
gressive legislation,  to  which  I  had 
dedicated  the  whole  strength  of  my 
administration,  would  be  put  in 
jeopardy."  Apparently  the  split 
could  not  be  avoided,  for  most  of  the 
insurgents  in  Congress  took  open 
ground  against  it,  and  in  July,  1910,. 
Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  at- 
tempted to  show  on  the  stump  that 
Senator  Aldrich  had  used  his  oppor- 
tunity as  chief  author  of  the  tariff 
to  secure  an  advance  in  rubber  duties 
favorable  to  his  personal  interests. 

The  Rise  in  Prices. — ^Meanwhile,  as 
in  1890  after  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff,  prices  began  steadily 
to  rise,  includingmany  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Wholesale  prices  on 
meats  and  other  supplies  advanced, 
and  retail  prices  rose  out  of  propor- 
tion; vain  efforts  were  made  oy  boy- 
cotts of  the  retail  meat  dealers  in 
Cleveland,  New  York,  and  elsewhere, 
to  compel  them  to  reduce  prices.  The 
anti-tariff  people  saw  in  this  the  in- 
fluence of  a  rigid  protective  tariff, 
combined  with  the  power  of  great 
trusts  controlling  the  greater  part 
of  the  supply  of  prime  necessities. 
The  high  protectionists  insisted  that 
prices  were  rising  all  over  the  world 
tor  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tariffs.  In  June,  1910,  a  Sen- 
ate committee,  under  the  diairman- 
ship  of  Senator  Lodge,  reported  that 
high  prices  were  due  to  other  causes 
than  the  tariff,  and  that  the  scale 
of  increase  had  been  much  sxagger- 
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ated.  The  whole  controversy  was  in- 
jected into  the  fall  elections  of  1910, 
where  high  prices  was  probably  the 
most  important  issue. 

Corporation  and  Income  Taxes. — 
Besides  dealing  with  these  two  tar- 
iff pledges  of  the  platform,  Conn-ess 
attempted  to  make  good  two  others. 
Included  in  the  tariff  act  was  a  tax 
on  corporations,  which  was  an  asser- 
tion of  the  riffht  of  Congress  to  lay 
a  ''special  excise  tax,"  amotmting  to 
one  per  cent  on  net  income;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  act,  indirectly 
through  the  requirement  of  a  return 
showing  the  net  income  and  how  it 
was  arrived  at,  asserted  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  over 
corporations  throughout  the  country, 
and  provided  machinery  to  elicit  in- 
formation of  ffreat  significance  as  a 
definite  basis  lor  additional  restrict- 
ive acts. 

The    Republican    Congress    in    one 

6 articular  fulfilled   a   pledge   of   the 
democratic  platform,  by   submitting 
to    the    states    almost    without    op- 


position in  either  House  (July  12, 
1909),  a  constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  Congress  to  lay  an  in- 
come tax  without  regard  to  popula- 
tion or  to  the  source  of  the  income. 
(See  V,  Law  and  Jurisprudence;  also 
XII,  Public  Finance.) 

Defense  of  the  Tariff.— During  the 
recess  of  Congress  from  Aug.  to  Dec., 
1909,  the  principal  political  issue 
was  whether  the  Republican  Party 
had  kept  its  platform  promise  in  re- 
vising the  tanff.  Throughout  the  de- 
bate Pres.  Taft  had  thrown  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  a  lower  scale 
of  rates,  and  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  belief  that  the  wool  and  wool- 
en schedule  was  unreasonably  high. 
But  in  a  speech  at  Winona,  Minn., 
Sept.  17,  1909,  he  took  occasion  to 
defend  the  whole  teriff  as  the  best 
measure  obteinable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  however,  Dec.  18,  1909, 
urged  in  public  that  the  Payne-Aldridi 
teriff  was  not  definitive,  but  subject 
te  change  as  the  need  was  perceived. 


TBUSTS  AND   COMBINATIONS 


Of  all  the  questions  which  from 
year  to  year  come  into  the  political 
campaigns,  and  arouse  debate  in  Con- 
gress, the  most  vital  and  the  most 
passionatelv  disputed  at  present  is 
the  regulation  of  combinations  of  cap- 
ital. It  has  been  a  staple  of  the 
platform,  the  stump,  and  the  legis- 
lature for  nearly  forty  years,  and  at 
times  has  been  the  separating  point 
of  party  and  factional  divisions.  This 
is  the  more  striking  inasmuch  as 
when  the  Federal  Constitution  went 
into  effect  in  1789,  there  was  hardly 
a  corporation  in  the  United  States 
except  three  banks  and  a  few  insur- 
ance companies.  The  rapid  increase 
of  capital,  however,  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  corporations,  which 
drew  together  small  investments, 
commanded  large  capita],  and  were 
continuous.  At  first  charters  were 
issued  for  each  corporation  separate- 
ly, (ften  after  a  hot  legislative  fight; 
later  many  of  the  states  adopted  the 
system  of  general  incorporation  laws; 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  restric- 
tions on  the  organization  and  meth- 
ods of  corporations. 


The  issue  of  the  danger  of  corpora- 
tions was  squarely  raised  by  Jackson 
in  his  assault  on  the  United  States 
Bank  in  1832;  and  the  Democratic 
Party  made  it  a  political  tenet  to 
oppose  any  national  bank.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment departed  from  ite  long  practice 
of  refusmg  to  charter  any  corpora- 
tions other  than  in  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments, and  companies  which  had 
their  seat  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  territories ;  it  chartered  several 
Pacific  railroads,  and  a  system  of  na- 
tional banks,  which  has  now  extended 
to  7,000  corporations.  Dturing  and 
after  the  war  came  an  era  of  rail- 
road consolidation,  by  which  numbers 
of  stete  corporations  were  brought 
into  harmony  by  fusions,  by  owner- 
ship of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  sub- 
sidiary roads,  and  by  something  close- 
ly approaching  holding  companies. 
Ihe  railroad  service  improved,  as  a 
consequence,  and  economies  in  oper- 
ation among  keenly  competing  lines 
steadily  brought  down  freight  rates, 
so  that  there  was  little  or  no  com- 
plaint of  either  the  railroads  or  their 
continued     combination     into     ever 
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larger   units,  establishme  great  sys- 
tems under  single  control. 

fiise  of  So-caUed  Trusts.— The  panic 
of  1873  caused  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
number  of  railroads  and  threw  the 
transportation  system  into  confusion. 
About  this  time  a  private  firm  in 
Cleveland,  Rockefeller,  Andrews  and 
Flagler,  was  incorporated  as  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  and  systematized 
the  oil  business  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  later  its  chiefs  organissed 
a  corporation  called  the  South  Im- 
provement Company,  intended  to 
monopolize  the  business  of  refining. 
By  its  superior  facilities  for  shipping 
its  products,  it  was  able  to  drive 
many  of  its  rivals  out  of  business, 
and  took  over  many  of  their  plants 
at  a  low  valuation.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  evidences  of  the  power 
of  a  body  of  men  to  secure  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  a  great  in- 
dustry. 

The  South  Improvement  Company 
was  substantially  a  trust  in  the  mod- 
em sense,  but  the  word  was  at  first 
used  in  a  different  connection.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  reorganization 
of  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
and  to  provide  a  machinery  for  safe- 
guarding the  bonds  and  paying  the 
interest,  there  grew  up  a  system  of 
trust  companies,  which  handled  se- 
curities as  an  intermediary  between 
the  issuing  company  and  the  inves- 
tor. It  was  a  short  step  to  the  con- 
ception that  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  a  railroad  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  who  should  hold  it 
and  vote  it  for  a  time. 

From  this  it  was  an  obvious  de- 
duction that  solvent  corporations 
could  be  operated  in  harmony  by  this 
plan  of  putting  their  stock  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  which 
should  act  for  all  of  them,  and  there- 
by make  an  aggregate  of  capital 
which  was  bound  by  no  charter, 
obliged  to  make  no  returns,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  service  of  process  in  case 
of  suit.  Thirty-nine  companies  en- 
gaged in  various  branches  of  the  oil 
business  in  1882  formed  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  all  the  stock  to  be  re- 
ceived by  nine  trustees.  This  is  the 
kind  of  combination  to  which  the 
name  Trust  has  been  most  frequently 
applied;  it  is  practically  an  unchar 


authority;  and  steps  were  taken  both 
by  the  states  and  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  attack  those  unofficial 
combinations.  The  owners  therefore 
abandoned  that  method  of  organiza- 
tion and  took  out  regular  charters; 
or  more  frequently  operated  through 
a  bewildering  system  of  holding  com- 
panies. 

The  first  method  was  followed  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
organized  in  1901  with  a  capital  of 
$1,100,000,000,  which  was  issued  in 
place  of  the  stock  of  a  large  number 
of  companies  which  were  thus  consoli- 
dated into  one  enterprise.  The  second 
method  was  that  followed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  which,  through 
a  variety  of  subsidiary  and  adjimct 
corporations,  in  some  cases  started 
under  the  guise  of  independent  rivals, 
so  far  as  possible  kept  its  capitaliza- 
tion and  profits  out  of  the  public 
view. 

Railroads. — The  great  railroad  sys- 
tems were  in  part  single  companies, 
like  the  Great  Northern,  operating 
thousands  of  miles  of  railroad,  and 
in  other  cases  like  the  Pennsylvania, 
were  a  oomplexus  of  companies  oper- 
ating under  charters  of  various  states, 
combined  with  stock  ownerships  and 
leases.  Although  very  similar  to  the 
great  manufacturing  and  conunercial 
corporations  in  organization,  and 
equaling  them  in  the  monopoly  which 
they  enjoy  in  some  parts  of  their 
business,  the  railroads  from  their  be- 
g^inning  have  had  less  freedom  of  ac- 
tion: their  property,  chiefly  visible, 
they  hold  under  speciflc  charters 
containing  many  limitations;  and 
their  operations  are  affected  by  a 
public  purpose,  and  subject  to  the 
conunon  law  doctrine  of  the  common 
carrier.  As  they  sell  a  service  in- 
stead of  a  commodity,  and  have  mil- 
lions of  customers,  the  principle  of 
equal  rates  for  equal  facilities  is 
comparatively  simple  and  easy  of 
application.  Most  of  their  business 
being  indisputably  commerce,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  interstate  com- 
merce, it  was  much  easier  to  find  na- 
tional authority  for  regulating  the 
railroads  than  for  dealing  with  other 
forms  of  trusts  and  combinations. 

State  Regulation  of  Trusts.— The 
states    began    in    the    seventies    to 
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feoting  the  machinery  for  the  or- 
ganization and  registration  of  cor- 
porations; second,  by  corporation 
taxes;  third,  by  specific  prohibition 
of  combinations  of  corporations.  In 
this  they  were  much  assisted  by 
the  common  law  doctrine  of  restraint 
of  trade  on  the  side  of  the  trusts. 
They  began  as  early  as  1869  the  or- 
ganization of  state  railroad  commis- 
sions, first  with  power  simply  of  in- 
vestigation, later  with  power  to 
regulate  the  service  and  to  fix  rates. 

Ilational  Regulation  of  Trusts.— 
By  the  interstate  commerce  act  of 
Sept.  4,  1887,  after  long  discussions, 
Congress  laid  down  principles  for 
the  railroads  which  in  part  were 
extended  later  to  other  corporations. 
The  main  features  of  this  statute 
are:  (1)  Congress  assumed  author- 
ity over  combinations  of  railroad 
corporations  by  prohibiting  pools. 
(2)  Without  specifically  asserting 
the  power  to  regulate  the  scale 
of  rates,  the  statute  prohibits  dis- 
crimination between  shippers,  includ- 
ing a  higher  charge  for  the  short 
haul  than  for  a  long  haul  over  the 
same  line.  (3)  The  principle  of  pub- 
licity was  introduced  by  provisions 
for  sworn  reports  of  the  transactions 
of  the  railroads.  (4)  To  apply  this 
statute.  Congress  created  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which 
was  imlike  any  administrative  body 
previously  authorized  by  Congress 
and  differed  from  most  of  the  state 
railroad  commissions  in  that  it  was 
both  an  executive  body  and  a  court, 
with,  in  the  background,  a  possibility 
that  it  would  also  exercise  legislative 
powers  by  fixing  rates. 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.— The 
next  general  statute  relative  to  trusts 
was  the  Sherman  act  of  July  2, 
1890,  which,  without  creating  any 
new  machinery  of  administration, 
forbade  "every  contract,  combination 
in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  states 
or  with  foreign  nations."  Apparent- 
ly it  was  not  supposed  that  the  stat- 
ute covered  the  railroads,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Knight 
case  in  1886,  and  the  Addyston  Pipe 
case  in  1899,  the  monopolization  of 
manufacture,  so  far  as  it  did  not 
directly   affect   interstate   commerce, 


was  held  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
statute.  In  the  Northern  Securities 
case  (1904)  the  act  was,  however,  ap- 
plied to  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
Great  Northern,  and  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  railroads,  and  that 
merger  was  held  invalid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Outside  of  special  statutes  on  the 
transportation  of  liquor,  uniform  rail- 
road safety  appliances,  and  the  like, 
no  further  anti-trust  legislation  was 
secured  in  Washington  till  1903,  when 
by  the  so-called  Elkms  act  the  prin- 
ciple of  requiring  the  accounts  of 
railroads  to  be  submitted  to  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  was  extended  to  all 
corporations  carrying  on  an  inter- 
state business.  A  bureau  of  corpor- 
ations was  established  and  began  to 
make  searching  investigations  on  its 
own  initiative  into  particular  trusts 
and  into  general  conditions. 

The  regulation  of  the  railroads  was 
subject  to  two  difficulties:  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  as  a 
court,  was  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
and  as  an  investigating  body  found 
it  difficult  to  secure  testimony.  On 
the  other  side,  abuses  which  had  long 
been  going  on  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, were  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
partial  removal  of  the  more  obvious 
causes  for  complaints.  Hence,  on 
June  29,  1906,  Congress  passed  an  act 
much  extending  the  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Thenceforward,  when  the  commission 
declared  a  rate  to  be  reasonable,  it 
was  to  stand  until  positively  disal- 
lowed by  the  courts;  express  and 
sleeping-car  companies  were  includ- 
ed, and  refrigerator  cars.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  filing  rates  on 
combined  rail  and  water  routes.  Re- 
bates and  passes  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

Summary  of  Antitrust  Legislation. 
— ^In  the  twenty  years,  therefore,  from 
1887  to  1906,  the  Federal  Government 
laid  down  the  following  series  of 
principles  as  to  its  powers  over  cor- 
porations, and  most  of  those  prin- 
ciples were  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court:  (1)  The  general  powers  of 
Congress,  and  specifically  the  power 
over  commerce,  apply  to  corpora- 
tions (almost  all  of  which  are  chlu-- 
tered  by  the  states)  substantially  as 
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they  apply  to  individuals.  (2)  The 
power  over  interstate  commerce  ap- 
plies to  all  corporations,  transporta- 
tion and  others,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  with  the  exchange  of 
commodities  from  state  to  state,  or 
between  the  United  States  and  for- 
agn  countries.  (3)  As  incident  to 
this  power.  Congress  may  require  the 
corp<H*ation8  to  submit  their  accounts 
in  a  prescribed  form.  (4)  Railroads 
may  be  subjected  to  special  restric- 
tions, based  on  the  principle  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  public  service;  those 
restrictions  apply  to  their  mode  of 
operation,  the  uniformity  of  their 
rates  and  charges,  and  even  to  the 
scale  of  rates,  including  classification 
and  charges.  (5)  Not  only  the  en- 
forcement, but  the  application  of  these 
principles  may  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, which,  within  the  general  lim- 
itations of  the  statutes  creating  it, 
may  lay  down  rules  for  the  railroad, 
extending  to  the  fixing  of  rates.  (6) 
Appeals  ue  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
the  regular  federal  courts  within 
those  limitations  fixed  by  the  stat- 
utes. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  successive 
national  statutes  for  regulating  trusts 
of  various  kinds  have  not  been  po- 
litical issues.  The  first  Interstate 
commerce  act  of  1887  was  passed 
during  Cleveland's  administration,  but 
was  fathered  by  a  leading  Republi- 


can, Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois.  The 
antitrust  act  was  introduced  by  a  Re- 
publican, Senator  Sherman,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  acts 
of  1903  and  1906  were  both  secured 
in  the  administration  of  Pres.  Roose- 
velt, backed  by  a  Republican  major- 
ity in  both  Houses.  Had  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  been  in  power,  it  would 
probably  have  enacted  more  drastic 
measures,  but  on  the  same  lines.  No 
party  has  been  willing  to  go  before 
the  voters  as  opposed  to  restriction 
of  corporations. 

For  various  reasons  the  laws  were 
not  very  effective.  In  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  the  great  consolidations 
had  already  taken  place.  The  most 
powerful  trusts  were  organized  as 
regularly  chartered  corporations.  Ju- 
risdiction over  their  transactions,  so 
far  as  they  began  and  ended  within 
a  particular  state,  was  outside  the 
field  of  national  legislation,  and  very 
hard  to  reach  by  state  laws.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  change  in  twenty 
years  was  the  crystallization  of  the 
principle  that  no  corporation  does  a 
private  business;  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  advantage  of  limited  liabil- 
ity to  the  stockholders  and  action  by 
a  majority  of  the  stock  instead  of 
consent  of  all  those  interested,  the 
corporations  must  accept  the  incon- 
veniences of  public  regulation,  includ- 
ing a  liability  that  their  transactions 
and  their  business  methods  will  be 
thereby  made  known. 


THE   CONSERVATIOH    QtEBSTION 


The  Public  Lands.— The  Chicago 
platform  was  vague  upon  the  issue 
of  conservation  which,  alongside  the 
tariff  and  the  trusts,  absorbed  much 
of  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of 
party  leaders.  During  1910  all  three 
of  these  issues  were  made  comer- 
stones  of  the  insurgent  movement — 
the  insurgents  insisting  both  on  new 
laws  and  on  a  different  spirit  in  ad- 
ministration, in  behalf  of  the  public 
wealth  in  lands,  forests,  minerals, 
and  water  powers. 

Both  the  word  conservation  and 
the  thing  for  which  it  stands,  are 
new  in  national  politics,  because  from 
the  first  vote  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  public  lands  in  1780, .  till 
about  1905,  the  whole  theory  of  the 


accepted  land  policy  was  that  private 
ownership  of  land  was  the  only  nor- 
mal and  desirable  form  of  economic 
organization.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning the  public  lands  have  been  given 
away  in  profusion  to  states,  old  sol- 
diers, road  and  canal  enterprises, 
and  individual  settlers;  or  have  been 
sold  at  a  nominal  price.  Here  was 
a  great  mass  of  potential  wealth 
which  the  government  sought  to  sub- 
divide by  turning  over  its  title  to 
individuals.  "Uncle  Sam  is  rich 
enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm,"  is  the 
refrain  of  a  popular  song,  which  ex- 
presses the  public  belief  that  the 
lands  ought  not  to  be  held  as  a 
source  of  public  benefit. 
.  The  theory  worked  well  enough  till 
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a  few  years  ago,  for  the  state  and 
national  lands  were  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish millions  of  land  owners,  and  the 
consequent  rapid  growth  of  the  West 
built  up  new  communities  which 
were  subjects  of  taxation  for  na- 
tional and  state  governments.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  unavailing 
reservations  of  royalties  on  minerals, 
no  effort  was  made  to  retain  for  the 
public  at  large  the  unearned  incre- 
ment on  land,  or  any  of  the  special 
advantages  which  went  with  the  land. 
Down  to  1830  almost  the  only  land 
that  people  cared  for  was  agricul- 
tural land;  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  salt  and  lead  reservations, 
every  purchaser  or  grantee  got  title 
to  the  subterranean  contents  down 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  no 
effort  was  made  to  reserve  river  and 
lake  fronts. 

Because  of  the  neglect  to  legislate 
separately  for  grazing  lands  not  suit- 
alne  for  tillage,  the  great  graziers 
were  therefore  able,  by  acquiring  the 
land  along  the  water  courses,  to 
make  the  government  land  on  ranges 
back  of  the  streams  valueless  to  any- 
body but  themselves;  for  they  alone 
could  water  the  cattle.  Three  sorts 
of  land  were  reserved  from  purchase 
on  ordinary  terms.  Coal  lands  were 
from  1864  reserved  at  a  special  price, 
running  up  to  $20  an  acre;  timber 
and  stone  lands  were  also  held  for 
an  enhanced  price;  and  the  alternate 
sections  in  the  midst  of  railroad  land 
grants  were  sold  at  double  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  tillable  land 
was  not  retained  for  settlers.  The 
so-called  *'  swamp  lands  "  were  given 
to  the  states;  the  so-called  "desert 
land"  was  sold  in  large  tracts  at  a 
low  price.  Practically  all  the  usable 
agricultural  land,  excepting  that 
which  is  also  forested,  has  now  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  have  retained 
in  the  open  country  some  worthless 
lands  that  nobody  would  buy,  and 
still  hold  millions  of  acres  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  slope, 
made  up  of  barren  rocks  or  arid 
plains.  ( See  XI,  Conaerpation  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.) 

Even  in  the  mountains  there  are 
great  areas  of  heavily  timbered  land; 
and  though  the  theory  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  that   every  head  of  a 


family,  man  or  woman,  was  to  have 
one  and  one  only  chance  at  free 
homestead  land,  and  one  other  at  pre- 
empted land  to  be  bought  for  $1.25 
an  acre,  somehow  large  estates  were 
brought  together  of  grazing,  mineral, 
or  timber  land,  and  got  into  the 
hands  of  heavy  capitalists  or  corpora- 
tions. Much  of  the  timber  land  was 
speedily  cut;  in  some  cases,  as  in 
northern  Michigan,  leaving  the  region 
worthless  for  any  purpose.  The  idea 
of  conserving  the  remaining  timber 
supply  first  took  legal  form  in  a 
statute  of  March  3,  1891,  authorizing 
the  President  to  reserve  in  perpetuity 
such  areas  as  he  thought  expedient 
as  forest  lands.  Every  President  in 
succession  has  made  use  of  this  pow- 
er, and  on  July  1,  1909,  194,500,000 
acres  had  been  reserved,  including 
areas  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Arkansas, 
and  all  the  states  from  South  Da- 
kota and  Kansas  westward.  Many 
of  these  reserves  had  for  the  time 
being  no  timber  growing  on  them. 
After  1878  in  the  Pacific  states,  and 
after  1892  in  all  states,  the  privilege 
of  cutting  timber  on  government  land 
was  withdrawn.  Beginning  with  the 
so-called  Forest  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  organized 
in  1881,  there  has  been  a  regular  gov- 
ernment forest  service,  at  the  head 
of  which  Gifford  Pinchot  was  placed 
in  1898. 

The  Objections  Stated.— Three  ob- 
jections were  brought  against  the 
policy  of  reserving  timber  lands:  (1) 
that  it  interfered  with  the  eventual 
settlement  of  fertile  forest  land 
which  might  be  cleared;  (2)  that  it 
deprived  the  people  of  the  Far  West 
of  lumber  supplies  needed  for  build- 
ings, mine  timbers,  and  other  pur- 
poses; (3)  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  put  a  restriction  on  the  cutting 
of  the  timber  in  the  West  when  the 
eastern  forests  had  been  cleared  off 
without  any  such  saving  clause.  The 
advocates  of  conservation  replied 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
forests  in  order  to  protect  the  water 
supply,  prevent  freshets,  and  pre- 
serve the  navigability  of  the  lower 
rivers;  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
timber  could  be  annually  cleared  by 
scientific  forestry  without  destroying 
the  forests;  that  in  view  of  the  rapid 
drawing  down  of  the  supply  it  was 
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necessary  to  preserve  what  was  left 
and  use  it  economically,  or  the  coun- 
try would  be  timberless.  In  one  of 
his  messages  Pres.  Roosevelt  showed 
photographs  of  arid  and  gullied  moun- 
tain ^opes  in  China  which  were  once 
forested. 

In  the  West  there  are  divisions  of 
opinion  as  to  forest  conservation,  on 
two  different  lines  of  cleavage.  The 
lumbermen  in  general  wish  to  have 
the  forests  sold  so  that  they  may 
have  the  profit  of  cutting  them.  On 
the  Pacific  Ck>ast  it  is  ^lieved  that 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  United 
States  is  a  limiberman  who  has  se- 
cured enormous  tracts  of  the  tall 
timber  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho.  Opposed  to  them  are  the 
conscientious  assailants,  on  general 
principles,  of  all  that  they  consider 
privilege  and  monopoly.  Another 
group  of  opponents  to  conservation 
includes  large  numbers  of  people  who 
have  no  personal  interest  in  lumber- 
ini^,  but  hold  that  the  forests,  like 
other  natural  resources,  are  meant 
for  the  use  of  mankind  at  mankind's 
discretion;  that  each  generation  has 
found  its  sources  of  wealth,  and  pos- 
terity may  be  expected  to  provide 
substitutes  for  the  resoim^es  which 
are  used  up  nowadays. 

Such  people  think  the  conservation 
of  the  forests  a  device  of  the  East 
to  prevent  people  in  the  West  from 
having  the  same  advantages  as  their 
brethren,  who  have  raised  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  conservation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coal,  West  Virginia  oil,  and 
Ohio  natural  gas.  Some  public  men, 
notably  Senator  Carter,  of  Montana, 
have  championed  this  view,  and  op- 
posed all  serious  restrictions  on  the 
disposal  of  timber  and  other  public 
lands. 

Water  Powers. — ^The  argument  as 
to  timber  has  applied  also  to  wa- 
ter powers  and  privileges.  From  the 
opening  up  of  the  West,  water  and 
water  rights  were  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  settler  whose  quarter 
section  included  them.  If  he  held 
both  sides  of  a  river  he  might  carry 
the  water  off  in  canals  for  irriga- 
tion; settlers  were  few,  and  water, 
east  of  the  Rockies,  abundant.  With- 
in the  last  ten  years,  however,  water 
rights  have  become  one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  serious  questions  in 


the  West;  there  are  contests  over  the 
distribution  of  water  to  members  of 
companies  and  other  users  on  the 
same  trunk  canal;  suits  are  brought 
by  people  on  lower  reaches  of  rivers 
agamst  new  settlers  who  have  come 
in  above  and  withdrawn  the  supply. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Kansas 
V8.  Colorculo  in  1907  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that 
Kansas  had  a  right  to  unimpaired 
flowage  of  streams  coming  across  the 
border  from  neighboring  communi- 
ties. 

Irrigation. — ^By  the  year  1900  most 
of  the  obvious  and  man^  of  the  diffi- 
cult systems  of  irrip^ation  had  been 
carried  out  by  associations,  and  had 
sometimes  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
monopolists.  June  17,  1902,  an  act 
of  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  a 
fund  made  up  of  the  money  paid  for 
lands,  in  schemes  of  irrigation.  An 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue 
of  bonds — $20,000,000  in  California 
and  elsewhere — subsequently  to  be  re- 
paid out  of  the  sale  of  irrigated 
lands.  This  legislation  made  pos- 
sible very  costly  irrigation  projects, 
involving  enormous  dams,  tunnels 
miles  in  length,  and  canals  scores  of 
miles  in  length.  This  policy  meant 
the  reservation  of  upper  streams  bor- 
dered by  land  which  had  never  been 
yielded  by  the  United  States,  and 
also  some  expropriation  of  land  hold- 
ers or  water  holders;  but  it  was  un- 
like the  forest-reserve  policy  in  that 
it  held  up  little  or  no  lana  from  set- 
tlement and  opened  large  tracts  that 
would  otherwise  remain  desert.  The 
conservation  of  streams  and  the  pro- 
tection of  catchment  areas  was  there- 
fore a  popular  policy  in  the  West. 

The  same  arguments  did  not  pre- 
cisely apply  to  the  conservation  of 
water  powers,  of  which  there  are 
great  numbers  in  the  Cordilleran 
region.  Those  which  lie  in  regions 
easily  settled  were  taken  up  as  the 
country  developed,  in  most  cases  sim- 
ply as  parts  of  an  ordinary  land 
grant  or  purchase  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  Spokane  Falls,  Wash., 
exactly  as  was  earlier  the  case  with 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the 
Mississippi:  around  each  grew  up  a 
manufacturing  city.  After  1900  the 
transmission  of  electric  power  at  long 
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distances  became  easy;  as,  for  in- 
stance the  power  supply  for  the  San 
Francisco  traction  system,  which 
comes  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains more  than  100  miles  away; 
water  powers  a  long  way  from  human 
settlement  thus  became  available, 
and  many  of  them  were  taken  up. 
(See  XXIX,  Electrical  Engineering,) 

Others  lay  in  forest  reserves  where 
no  titles  could  be  acquired,  and  hence 
great  pressure  was  applied  to  the 
Federal  authorities  to  withdraw  some 
of  those  reservations.  Per  contra, 
Pres.  Roosevelt  extended  the  forest 
reserves,  in  some  cases  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  storage 
sites  and  water  powers;  for  the  new 
irrigation  systems  frequently  in- 
cluded water  powers. 

The  Minerals. — The  third  object  of 
conservation   was  the   minerals,   and 
particularly  coal.     An  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  mining  laws,  nearly  all  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  states,  regulates 
the  system  of  locating  claims  for  the 
metals.     They   are  intended   to   pre- 
vent   monopolies,    and    to    set    aside 
claims  not  actually  followed  up  and 
worked.    No  state,  however,  has  ever 
seriously  limited  the  holdings  of  coal 
lands.    The  enormous  coal  nelds  east 
of    the    Mississippi    have    therefore, 
with  few  exceptions,  passed  into  the 
hands    of    private    owners.     In    the 
Cordilleran     regions     the     railroads 
took  over   such    coal   lands    as   they 
recognized  on  their  land  grants;  and 
having    mapped   the    coal    measures, 
they  managed,  in  some  cases  by  bare- 
faced   frauds,    to   get   title    to   other 
large  areas  of  land  till  recently  owned 
by  the  government.     As  in  the  case 
of    the    cattle    ranges,    combinations 
were  formed  of  employees  and  people 
acting  for  a-  fee,  who  would  take  up 
adjacent  tracts  of  coal  land  and  then 
convey  them  to  large  holders,  wheth- 
er  individuals   or    corporations.     To 
block    this    method    entries    for   coal 
lands  were  sometimes  held  up  by  the 
land   office,   whether   listed  as   either 
agricultural    or    mineral    land,    and 
great  pressure  was  put  on   Congress 
to  conserve  the   coal.     The  question 
was  especially  lively  in  Alaska,  where 
magnificent  deposits  of  coal  have  been 
found  a  few  score  miles  inland  from 
the    coast,   west   of  the   great   snow 
ranges. 


Combinations  of  Colorado  capital- 
ists who  had  got  together  consider* 
able  tracts  of  lands  in  that  state 
were  interested  in  opening  up  Alaska, 
and  up  to  1908  met  with  little  op- 
position in  the  preliminary  steps  of 
getting  title.  In  1909  the  so-called 
Cunningham  group  of  thirty-three 
adjacent  claims  was  pending  in  the 
land  office,  and,  if  recognized  as  valid, 
5,280  acres  of  coal-bearing  lands, 
worth  perhaps  $4,000,000,  would  pass 
into  private  hands,  and  the  possi- 
bility would  be  established  of  ac- 
quiring coal-bearing  estates  through 
defects  in  or  manipulation  of  the 
land  laws. 

The  Pinchot-Ballinger  Controversy. 
— From  year  to  year  it  has  been  evi- 
dent in  Congress  that  the  forces  were 
waning  which  desired  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  its  policy  of 
getting  rid  of  the  public  lands  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  mineral  and 
other  advantages  which  went  with 
the  lands;  within  the  Republican 
ranks  was  a  body  which  insisted  that 
the  natural  resources  still  within  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  conserved  both  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  and  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  this  mass  of 
wealth  in  private  hands.  Repeated 
trials  of  strength  were  had  in  Con- 
gress on  the  question  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  national  forest  service, 
restrictions  on  land  getters,  and  the 
holding  up  of  large  areas  of  public 
land  from  the  ordinary  settlement 
laws.  In  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress of  1909,  this  controversy  ap- 
peared in  an  acute  form. 

Pres.  Taft  appointed  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Judge  Richard  A.  Bal- 
linger,  who  had  been  for  a  year  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  in  Roose- 
velt's administration,  and  then  with- 
drew, and  later  acted  as  counsel  for 
some  of  the  applicants  for  contested 
land  claims.  Bal linger  therefore  an- 
nounced that  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior he  should  make  no  decisions 
in  those  matters,  but  should  leave 
them  to  his  subordinates. 

GiflFord  Pinchot,  head  of  the  for- 
estry department,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  ex-Pres.  Roosevelt,  came  to  the 
front  as  the  defender  of  a  sweeping 
policy  of  conservation,  and  by  Sept., 
1909,  was  openly  attacking  Sec.  Bal- 
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linger  on  the  charge  that  he  was  op- 
p>eed  to  eonseryaUon,  and  was  try- 
1^  to  engineer  through  the  land 
office  fraudulent  or  doubtful  claims 
to  lands  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, and  also  to  coal  lands  in 
Ala^a.  The  President,  who  took  a 
warm  interest  in  conservation,  at- 
tempted to  mediate,  or  rather  to 
stand  neutral;  but  on  Jan.  6th  a  let- 
ter of  Pinchot's  was  made  public  se- 
verely reflecting  on  Sec.  ballinger, 
and  the  President  forthwith  removed 
him. 

Investigation.  —  Attacks  on  Bal- 
linger  continued,  and  by  an  unusual 
procedure  a  joint  resolution,  signed 
by  the  President  Jan.  19th,  provided 
for  a  joint  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee of  investigation.  Before  this 
committee — the  twelve  House  mem- 
l»rs  of  which  were  elected  by  the 
House — ^Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  friends 
became  practically  prosecutors,  for  it 
sat  rather  as  a  court  than  as  an  in- 
quiry. Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  Boston, 
was  the  prosecuting  oounseL  Sec.  Bal- 
linger  was  practically  compelled  to 
take  the  defensive  and  to  furnish  coun- 
sel and  witnesses.  The  most  striking 
testimony  was  that  of  h.  G.  Glavis, 
who  had  been  designated  by  the  land 
office  to  investigate  the  questioned 
claims;  be  testified  that  as  land  com- 
missioner, Ballinger  had  attempted  to 
push  them  through. 

Meanwhile  the  committee,  of  which 
Senator  Nelson  was  chairman,  and 
Senator  Root  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber, sat  in  Washington  and  other 
placee.  On  Sept.  9th  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  called  at  Minne- 
apolis; at  the  appointed  time  some  of 
the  majority  members  failed  to  at- 
tend, and  five  minority  members  of 
the  conunittee,  being  a  majority  of 
those  present,  brought  in  a  report  de- 
claring that  the  charges  of  Pinchot 
against  Ballinger  had  been  substan- 
tially proven;  the  members  of  the 
majority  withdrew  so  as  to  break  a 
quorum,  and  the  report  of  that  part 
of  the  committee  was  withheld  till 
after  the  elections.  Pressure  was  put 
on  the  President  to  remove  the  secre- 
tary or  to  compel  his  resignation,  but 
he  replied  that  he  could  not  remove  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet  against  whom 
no  charges  had  been  proven.  Dec.  5th 
the   majority   of   the   committee    re- 


ported exonerating  Sec.  Ballinger 
from  any  wrongdoing,  but  suggest- 
ing additional  protection  for  the  pub- 
lic reserves. 

Legislation. — ^In  Congress  during 
1910  several  of  the  moot  questions  of 
conservation  were  raised  and  settled. 
On  account  of  the  large  amount  spent 
on  the  reclamation  projects,  and  a 
somewhat  slower  sale  of  irrigated 
lands  than  had  been  expected,  the 
head  of  the  service  had  entered  on 
projects  which  would  require  about 
$20,000,000  above  the  funds  then  in 
hand;  and  by  a  statute  of  June  25th, 
Congress  authorized  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  to  meet 
this  contingency;  this  means  the  rapid 
completion  of  projects  now  in  hand. 
By  an  act  of  June  22,  1910,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  entry  of  the 
surface  of  land  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, reserving  the  mineral  contents 
to  the  government.  This  will  dis- 
pose of  the  argument  that  reserva- 
tions of  coal  and  other  mineral  land 
stop  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
Another  statute,  passed  June  25th, 
reiterates  the  right  of  the  President 
to  hold  up  blocks  of  public  land  so 
that  investigation  may  be  made  of 
its  mineral  contents,  and  also  of  al- 
leged combinations  to  secure  title  by 
sharp  practice. 

Conservation  Propaganda. — Out  of 
doors  the  conservation  movement  is 
pushed  by  the  National  Conservation 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Pinchot  is 
president.  In  its .  present  stage  the 
conservation  movement  includes  an 
appeal  to  the  states  to  use  their 
powers  in  preventing  monopolies  in 
water  powers  and  other  like  advan- 
tages. Most  of  the  water  powers  in 
tlie  older  states  have  long  since  gone 
into  private  hands,  but  there  is  still 
some  opportunity  for  regulation.  In 
the  western  states  a  strong  party 
urges  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right  to  lay  upon  the  pur- 
chasers of  its  lands  any  restriction 
as  to  what  they  will  do  with  the 
power;  and  the  issue  of  state  rights 
has  been  clearly  raised.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  no  legislation  by 
the  individual  states  can  settle  ques- 
tions of  irrigation  and  power  which 
extend  from  one  state  into  another. 

The  Appalachian  Reserve  Bill. — 
One  of  the  complaints  against  Speak- 
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er  Cannon  has  been  his  supposed 
lack  of  sympathy  with  conservation; 
and  his  clear  opposition  to  the  Ap- 
palachian reserve  bill  has  been  taken 
as  a  proof.  That  bill  is  in  part 
an  att^pt  to  make  the  issue  of  con- 
servation one  in  which  eastern  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  interested. 
Throughout  the  Appalachian  chain 
from  Maine  to  (Georgia  large  areas  of 
still  forested  mountains  include  the 
headwaters  of  navigable  streams,  flow- 
ing some  east  and  some  west.  The 
argument  for  the  protection  of  soil 
from  destruction  and  of  the  rivers 
from  freshets  and  dry  times  is  as 
good  for  the  Appalachian  as  for  the 
Cordilleran  region;  but  the  Federal 
Government  owns  no  land  in  the  East. 


The  State  of  New  i'ork  has  attacked 
the  problem  by  acquiring  1,500,000 
acres  in  the  Adirondack  and  Gatskill 
mountains  as  a  state  forest;  and 
smaller  reservations  have  been  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  N.  Hampshire,  and 
other  states.  The  Appalachian  bill, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
pending  in  Congress  for  several  years, 
and  which  has  once  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  appropriate 
money  for  the  purchase  of  lar^  tracts 
in  the  eastern  moimtains.  This  would 
furnish  an  object  lesson  in  scientific 
forestry;  would  preserve  permanent 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  in  the 
midst  of  thickly  populated  states,  and 
would  probably  draw  off  much  of  the 
opposition  to  conservation. 


THE    NATIONAL   ADMINISTBATIOK 


President  Roosevelt's  Administra- 
tion.—^The  seven  years'  administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt  accus- 
tomed the  country  to  a  system  of 
government  in  which  the  President 
was  active  and  powerful  everywhere. 
By  his  messages,  conferences  with 
members  of  Congress,  and  appeals  to 
the  public,  he  suggested  not  only 
fields  of  legislation,  but  shaped  the 
statutes,  or  helped  to  shape  them,  to 
a  final  form.  As  administrator  he 
not  only  appointed  public  officers,  but 
followed  them  up  to  see  that  they 
carried  out  his  policy.  Before  the 
courts  he  initiated  prosecutions,  and 
sometimes  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment if  the  decisions  were  not  what 
he  had  expected. 

President  Taft  and  His  Speeches. — 
To  this  system  Pres.  Taft,  the  friend, 
former  secretary  of  war,  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  Pres.  Roosevelt, 
naturally  fell  heir.  In  the  special 
session  of  Congress  in  1909  he  put  a 
strong  pressure  on  the  legislators, 
and  infused  the  executive  and  prose- 
cuting officers  of  the  government  with 
his  energy.  Like  his  predecessor 
he  also  made  many  journeys  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  and  freely 
spoke  in  public  throughout  the  year. 
A  simimary  of  his  activities  will 
throw  light  on  the  position  of  the 
President  in  the  American  system  of 
government,  and  will  bring  into  re- 
lief the  public  questions  which  occupy 
the  executive  mind. 


Jan.  17,  1910,  the  President  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  at  Washington  upon 
the  defects  of  American  judicial 
procedure,  especially  in  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  wealthy  and  powerful 
men;  and  he  ur^ed  that  both  the 
state  and  the  nation  should  take  up 
an  active  policy  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  The  next  day 
he  welcomed  the  conference  of  govern- 
ors at  the  White  House,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
English  system  of  a  responsible  min- 
ist^  for  putting  through  legislation 
thought  necessary  by  the  executive 
power.  Upon  the  question  of  uni- 
formity he  said,  "  With  this  move- 
ment toward  uniform  legislation  and 
agreement  between  the  states,  I  do 
not  see  why  the  constitution  may 
not  serve  our  purpose  always." 

The  President  strongly  felt  Mb 
responsibility  as  the  ti^lar  head  of 
the  Republican  Party;  and  on  Feb. 
12th,  and  again  on  the  22d,  visited 
New  York  and  held  conferences  with 
Gov.  Hughes,  Sen.  Depew,  Speaker 
Wadsworth  of  the  New  York  as- 
sembly, Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  state 
chairman,  and  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  city 
chairman,  apparently  upon  the  atti- 
tude which  the  New  York  Republi- 
cans ought  to  take  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  Senator  Allds  for  bribery. 
After  the  first  of  these  conferences 
he  made  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Republican  Club  upon  the  issue 
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whether  the  actual  and  proposed  re- 
strictions upon  corporations  were 
hurtful  to  business.  "  If  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  is  not  consistent 
with  the  present  method  of  carrying 
on  business,"  he  said,  "  then  it  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  present  meth- 
ods of  conducting  business,  and  they 
must  be  changed  to  conform  to  the 
Uw."  He  defended  the  pending  legis- 
latiTe  program  in  Congress,  which  was 
substantifdly  based  on  his  messages, 
and  predicted  that  it  would  be  em- 
bodicKl  in  law. 

Evidently  the  criticism  of  the  news- 
paper press  annoyed  the  President, 
for,  Jan.  28th,  at  a  banquet  of  maga- 
zine writers  and  publishers,  he 
warned  them  against  overemphasis 
and  undue  superlatives,  which  caused 
readers  to  be  indifferent  to  what  they 
read.  In  a  similar  speech  at  Newark, 
Feb.  23d,  he  expressed  the  belief  "  that 
perhaps  the  newspapers  don't  carry 
in  their  pockets  all  the  public  opin- 
ion, and  that  perhaps  the  American 
people  are  able  to  see  through  some- 
thing of  hypercriticism,  something  of 
hysteria,  and  something  of  hypocrisy, 
and  to  have  a  real  sympathy  with 
the  man  who  under  a  considerable 
responsibility  is  doing  the  best  he 
can.**  A  few  days  later  he  hinted 
that  the  newspapers  were  opposed  to 
the  tariff  because  printing  paper  had 
not  been  put  on  the  free  list. 

On  every  occasion  the  President 
emphasized  his  legislative  program, 
especially  in  a  long  trip  taken  March 
16th-23d.  In  a  speech  at  Rochester, 
March  18th,  he  spoke  forcibly  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  carrying  through 
the  pledges  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
especially  because  a  new  tariff  was 
supposed  to  be  very  dangerous  for 
the  party  that  made  it;  and  the  cor- 
poration tax  with  the  proposed  with- 
drawal of  the  pound  rate  on  news- 
papers, and  the  postal-savings  prop- 
osition, had  raised  up  enemies.  '*  I 
am  tired,"  said  he,  "of  consulting 
particular  interests  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  particular  thing  should  go 
through. 

On  March  20th,  at  Albany,  the 
President  held  a  conference  with  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
came  there  to  meet  him  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maximum  tariff;  and  a 
peaceful    settlement    seems    to    have 


been  secured  at  this  time.  March 
22d,  in  New  York,  he  informed  the 
Peace  and  Arbitration  League  that 
he  stood  for  universal  peace  and  ar- 
bitration, with  two  new  battleships 
every  year,  adding:  "I  do  not  see 
why  questions  of  honor  may  not  be 
submitted  to  a  tribunal  supposed  to 
be  composed  of  men  of  honor."  The 
same  day  he  told  the  Press  Club  that 
"  there  are  times  in  the  White  House 
when  one  is  exercising  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency, when  one  gets  really  discour- 
aged." This  was  a  strenuous  day  for 
the  President,  since  he  also  attended 
a  banquet  given  to  Herbert  Parsons, 
member  of  Congress  from  a  New  York 
district;  talked  on  the  Far  East 
with  ex- Vice  Pres.  Fairbanks,  and  was 
pursued  by  a  policeman  for  overspeed- 
insr  in  an  automobile. 

From  April  29th  to  May  6th  the 
President  made  another  tour,  ac- 
companied by  Sec,  Knox.  At  a  ban- 
quet in  Buffalo  he  urged  conserva- 
tion, and  pleaded  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  carrying  for- 
ward this  work,  that  they  shall  not 
be  traduced  and  misrepresented  in 
reaching  a  solution  of  a  problem  most 
difficult. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  precedent 
he  allowed  a  reporter  to  note  an  in- 
terview, in  which  he  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  income-tax  amend- 
ment. In  a  speech  at  Pittsburg,  May 
2d,  he  upheld  Sec.  Knox's  diplo- 
macy in  Manchuria,  Nicaragua,  and 
elsewhere,  and  advocated  a  general 
court  of  arbitral  justice.  May  4th, 
at  St.  Louis,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  he  set  forth  the  ab- 
solute need  of  power  to  withdraw 
lands  from  settlement;  "With  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
we  can  sit  comfortably  by  and  dis- 
cuss and  devise  the  best  means  of 
disposing  of  the  great  public  domain 
to  the  l^nefit  of  present  and  future 
generations."  He  hinted  that  he 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  river  and 
harbor  appropriations  which  did  not 
prove  their  feasibility  and  practica- 
bility. 

May  9th,  at  Passaic,  he  defended 
the  railroad  bill  then  pending,  and 
declared  that  it  had  not  been  weak- 
ened in  the  process  of  preparation. 
He  predicted  the  passage  of  that  bill 
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and  other  measures  included  in  his 
program.  May  15th,  in  a  public  let- 
ter sent  to  Sen.  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  committee  then  investigating  the 
charges  against  Sec.  Ballinger,  he  took 
responsibility  for  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  on  the  Lawler  affair ;  and 
which  Ballinger's  enemies  asserted 
had  been  drafted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  May  27th  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Representative  Tawney  dep- 
recating any  criticism  of  southern 
hospitality.  This  arose  out  of  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  presence  of  south- 
em  members  of  Congress  on  a  Presi- 
dential train  in  the  South. 
"■""June  3d,  at  a  Commencement  of 
Ohio  Northern  University,  he  criti- 
cised the  bar  and  the  press ;  comment- 
ing on  the  **  intensity  with  which  law- 
yers have  served  their  clients  and  the 
lightness  of  the  obligation  which  they 
have  felt  to  the  court  and  to  the 
public  ...  if  the  standards  set  by 
some  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
newspapers  in  lack  of  truth,  in 
coarseness,  and  in  unfairness  of  criti- 
cism shall  not  improve  in  the  next 
generation,  it  will  vindicate  the  pes- 
simists of  to  day.  .  .  .  But  this  muck-, 
xaking  episode  will  pass." 

In  a  speech  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  June 
4th,  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the 
Republican  Party,  the  President  de- 
clared that  socialism  was  a  great 
problem  confronting  the  people;  and 
that  government  by  parties,  and 
yielding  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
were  the  only  protection'  against  the 
nation  breaking  up  into  small  groups. 

As  increases  in  rates  had  been  an- 
nounced by  various  railroads,  while 
Congress  was  working  upon  the  rail- 
road bill,  the  President,  June  6th  and 
7th,  held  a  conference  with  the  presi- 
dents of  leading  railroads,  and  se- 
cured from  them  an  agreement  that 
the  increase  should  be  suspended 
pending  decision  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  labor  unions  were  much  con- 
cerned because  attempts  had  been 
made  to  apply  to  their  organizations 
the  general  principles  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  ana  other  restrictions 
on  corporations.  June  23d  the  Pres- 
ident wrote  to  W.  S.  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enfifineers,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  such   an  exception. 


"  So  long  as  the  present  antitrust 
law  remains  upon  the  statute  books 
an  attempt  to  modify  its  enforcement 
so  as  to  render  immune  any  particu- 
lar class  of  citizens,  rich  or  poor, 
employers  or  employees,  is  improper 
legislation  and,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  be  opposed  by  your  brother- 
hood." 

On  June  28th  the  President  moved 
to  Beverly,  Mass.,  for  summer  quar- 
ters, whence  he  made  several  excur- 
sions by  rail  and  automobile  into  the 
neighboring  country.  Two  days  later 
Col.  Roosevelt  called  on  the  President 
at  Beverly,  July  4th,  the  President 
addressed  the  National  Education 
Association  in  the  Harvard  Stadium, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  its 
educating  effect  in  preparing  the 
Filipinos  to  assume  their  own  gov- 
ernment. Aug.  5th  he  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  Pilgrim 
monument  at  Provincetown.  Aug. 
22d  he  wrote  a  letter  disclaiming  the 
use  of  his  influence  in  the  controversy 
between  Col.  Roosevelt  and  the  regu- 
lar Republican  leaders  in  New  York. 

For  the  Republican  campaign  book 
the  President  wrote,  Aug.  28th,  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  summed  up  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  compared  it  with 
the  platform  pledges,  and  declared 
that  the  party  "  has  by  its  course  set 
higher  the  standard  of  party  respon- 
sibility for  such  pledges  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  American  par- 
ties." The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  he 
defended  with  (qualifications:  he  con- 
sidered it  a  decided  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  being  the  first  act  which 
recognized  the  necessity  of  reducing 
rates,  in  order  to  deal  with  manufac- 
turers who  combined  to  keep  up  prices 
to  the  highest  point  possible  short 
of  incurring  foreign  competition.  He 
dwelt  on  the  difficulties  of  conserva- 
tion, especially  since  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  call  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  drain  swamp  lands,  the 
property  of  states  or  individuals,  and 
he  was  careful  not  to  commit  himself 
on  the  Federal  control  of  water  pow- 
ers. 

Sept.  15th  he  made  public  a  letter 
announcing  that  he  would  give  pa- 
tronage as  freely  to  insurgents  as  to 
regulars.  Sept.  19th  he  met  Col. 
Roosevelt  at  New  Haven  at  a  private 
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conference,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not  announced.  At  the  Ohio  Exposi- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  log-rollinc  for  internal  im- 
provements, declaring  that  the  last 
"  pork  barrel  "  had  b^n  opened — that 
i«»,  that  he  would  veto  bills  which  he 
thought  not  for  the  public  interest. 
About  Oct.  1st,  after  a  Cabinet  con- 
ference, it  was  announced  that  all  as- 
sistant postmasters  would  be  placed 
in  the  classified  service;  and  that  the 
President  would  urge  Congress  to 
take  similar  action  regarding  the 
third-class  postmasters.  The  Beverly 
house  was  closed  on  Oct.  17th,  and  on 
the  18th  the  President  visited  Ellis 
Island  in  New  York  harbor,  and  de- 
clared that  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
distribute  the  current  of  foreigners 
among  the  various  ports. 

He  denied  that  the  tariff  was  re- 
sponsible for  high  prices,  but  saw 
much  hope  in  the  new  tariff  board, 
declaring  that  so  soon  as  that  board 
should  complete  its  investigations  of 
any  schediile  and  should  establish 
that  the  existing  tariff  was  too  high 
in  that  schedule,  he  would  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
with  a  view  to  amendment  of  the 
tariff.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  action  of  Congress  should 
be  confined  to  the  subject  upon  which 
it  had  evidence  before  it,  without 
adding  changes  in  other  schedules. 

From  Sept.  3d  to  7th  the  President 
made  a  trip  to  St.  Paul  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  Conservation 
Congress.  On  Sept.  5th  he  gave  credit 
to  Pres.  Roosevelt  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  conservation.  On  the 
question  of  the  relative  powers  of 
the  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  particular  he  said:  "I 
am  liberal  in  the  construction  of  the 
constitution  with  reference  to  Fed- 
eral power,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  only  safe  course  for  us  to 


pursue  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  constitution,  and  to  re- 
gard as  sacred  the  powers  of  the 
states." 

Nov.  8th  the  President  was  in 
Cincinnati  to  cast  his  vote  for  the 
Republican  ticket.  Nov.  10th  he 
sailed  from  Charleston  on  the  United 
States  warship  Tennessee  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he  spent 
four  days  inspecting  the  work  on  the 
canal.  As  he  was  leaving,  some  boiler- 
makers  struck  because  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  agree  on  the  spot 
to  raise  their  wages  from  sixty-five 
cents  to  seventy- five  cents  an  hoiu*. 
Nov.  22d  he  was  received  with  much 
eclat  in  Richmond. 

This  record  of  a  year's  participa- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  life  of 
the  people  shows  a  sense  of  a  public 
duty  outside  of  the  White  House  or 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Pres. 
Taft  has  attempted  to  combine  the 
functions  of  administration,  l^;i8la- 
tion,  party  chieftain,  and  man  of  the 
people. 

Administrative  Reform. — ^Alongside 
the  political  activity  of  the  time  goes 
a  steady  effort  to  improve  the  execu- 
tive part  of  the  national  government. 
The  Keep  commission  of  1905  havin^^ 
ceased  its  work,  Pres.  Taft  obtained 
from  Congress  a  limited  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  a  study  of  ex- 
ecutive methods.  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cleveland,  of  New  York,  was  appoint-  \ 
ed  at  the  head  of  this  commission  ; 
as  an  expert  in  public  finance  and 
accounts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  ' 
1910  was  directing  a  study  into  the 
bookkeeping  and  the  financial  system 
of  the  government.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  combine  the  purchasing  de- 
partments of  the  various  Federal 
ofiSces  in  Washington  into  one  bureau, 
and  to  have  a  set  of  standard  samples 
of  the  supplies  most  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 


POLITICS   IN    1910 


The  preceding  account  of  the  mul- 
tiple questions  pending  when  Con- 
gress reassembled  in  Dec.,  1909 — es- 
pecially the  tariff,  corporations,  and 
couBervation — is  necessary  for  an  im- 
derstanding  of  the  internal  struggle 
in  the  Republican  Party  during  1910, 
and  the  effect  on  the  elections  and 


politics  of  the  year.  1910  is  marked 
by  the  most  formidable  split  in  the 
Republican  Party  since  the  Liberal 
Republican  movement  of  1872. 

In  several  sessions  of  Congress  pre- 
vious to  1909  a  small  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  stood  together 
in   a    refusal    to    vote    for    measures 
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that  had  been  approved  by  the  steer- 
ing committee,  and  were  thus  in- 
dorsed by  the  party;  and  the  popu- 
lar term  "  insurgents "  was  applied 
to  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
special  session,  March,  1900,  some  of 
these  people,  together  with  new  ad- 
herents, protested  against  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Cannon ;  thenceforward 
all  these  dissidents,  while  their  pro- 
tests had  not  the  same  origin,  were 
conunonly  called  "insurgents,"  though 
they  prefer  the  term  "progressive 
Republicans." 

Control  of  the  House. — The  regular 
Republicans — in  the  vernacular  known 
as  "  standpatters  " — grouped  them- 
selves around  the  person  of  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  member  of  the  House 
from  Illinois  and  Speaker  from  1903 
to  1911.  Their  opponents,  therefore, 
have  made  an  issue  of  what  they  call 
Cannonism. 

A  system  of  party  management 
through  the  parliamentary  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was 
devised  by  Speaker  Reed  in  1890. 
The  fundamental  parliamentary  basis 
of  this  system  is  a  committee  on 
rules.  This  steering  committee  ex- 
pressed its  decisions  to  the  House 
through  a  device  called  "  bringing  in  a 
rule,"  that  is,  reporting  a  vote  nxing 
the  time  and  duration  of  debate  on 
any  pending  measure.  Such  a  report 
had  precedence  over  all  pending  busi- 
ness and  was  not  debatable.  Since  no 
contested  measure  could  get  a  hear- 
ing without  the  consent  or  assent  of 
the  steering  committee,  there  was 
practically  not  only  a  monopoly  of 
bringing  measures  to  a  decision,  but 
also  a  veto  on  the  action  of  the 
House.  In  consequence  the  commit- 
tee on  rules  became  the  source  of 
legislation,  so  far  as  it  cared  to  as- 
sume that  function.  By  choosing 
which  measures  should  be  discussed, 
and  in  advance  fixing  the  end  of  de- 
bate, they  took  into  their  hands  the 
fate  of  every  member^s  bill,  more 
particularly  public  measures  of  every 
kind.  The  committee  on  rules  was 
nominally  the  creature  of  the  House, 
and  its  action  could  be  reversed  by 
the  House;  but  that  meant  a  repu- 
diation of  established  leadership,  an 
atfront  to  the  dispenser  of  good 
things,  and  a  breach  of  party  dis- 
cipline.   In  any  case  the  inaction  of 


the  committee  on  rules  was  harder 
to  reach.  Through  the  power  of  the 
Speaker  over  the  floor,  he  guaranteed 
that  no  measures  should  be  intro- 
duced or  considered  unless  he  was 
willing  to  let  them  come  forward. 
The  result  was  that  the  Speaker  and 
his  principal  supporters  became  a 
legislative  bureau;  a  responsible  leg- 
islative committee  was  in  pernuinent 
session,  and  the  Speaker  occupied  a 
position  very  much  like  that  of  the 
prime  minister  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

The  necessary  votes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  committee  were  furnished 
by  the  principle  of  party  coherence; 
members  elected  as  Republicans  were 
expected  to  go  into  the  Republican 
caucus  for  the  speakership,  abide  by 
its  vote,  and  support  what  they  un- 
derstood to  be  the  party  policy.  A 
stronger  influence  was  the  unrestrict- 
ed power  of  the  Speaker  to  make  the 
coveted  committee  appointments,  up- 
on which  depend  the  opportunity  of 
the  member  of  Congress  to  do  public 
service  and  establish  a  reputation  as 
a  man  of  force.  Members  who  made 
trouble,  and  especially  members  who 
voted  against  measures  which  the 
party  chieftains  thought  desirable, 
understood  that  they  were  likely  to 
get  a  slender  share  of  the  desirable 
things  in  the  gift  of  the  Speaker. 

This  system  grew  up  because  in  the 
experience  of  the  House  it  facilitated 
business;  committees  no  longer  wran- 
gled for  precedence;  disputes  were 
smoothed  out  in  committee  rooms. 
The  Dingley  tariflf  of  1897  and  many 
other  public  measures  were  put 
through  by  this  process.  On  the  other 
hand  the  virtual  veto  of  the  Speaker 
was  used  against  many  assaults  on 
the  public  treasury. 

In  the  Senate. — ^In  the  Senate  a 
similar  power  was  exercised  by  an  un- 
official conclave  of  Senators  of  long 
service  and  established  power,  among 
whom  Sen.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Sen.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  Sen. 
Hale,  of  Maine;  and  Sen.  Burrows,  of 
Michigan,  were  the  most  prominent. 
Committeeships  in  the  Senate  are 
much  more  affected  by  seniority  than 
by  loyalty  to  a  chieftain;  and  in  gen- 
eral it  is  harder  to  get  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  a  committee; 
but  the  steering  committee  could  usu- 
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ally  prevent  the  passing  of  a  bill  which 
they  disfavored,  and  were  the  only 
people  from  whom  constructive  public 
legislation  could  be  expected.  Into 
the  Senate  there  came,  beginning  with 
LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin,  in  1905,  sev- 
eral members  who,  from  the  first,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  authoritv  of  the 
steering  committee,  and  made  them- 
selves the  spokesmoi  for  bills  and 
amendments  which  were  obnoxious  to 
the  leaders. 

The  Leaders  in  Insurgency. — In  the 
taritf  debate  of  1909  many  of  the 
insurgents  opposed  the  schedules  and 
joined  with  the  Democrats  in  declar- 
ing that  the  tariff  bill  was  neither 
a  reduction  nor  a  fulfillment  of  the 
Chicago  platform.  When  Congress 
met  in  Dec,  1909,  these  men  were' 
more  determined  and  more  numerous 
than  ever.  The  principal  Senators 
among  them  were  LaFollette,  of  Wis- 
consin; Cummins  and  Dolliver,  of 
Iowa;  Beveridge,  of  Indiana;  Bris- 
tow,  of  Kansas;  and  Clapp,  of  Min- 
nesota; and  in  the  House,  Murdock 
and  Madison,  of  Kansas;  Norris,  of 
Nebraska;  Cooper  and  Lenroot,  of 
Wisconsin;  Hayes,  of  California; 
Poindexter,  of  Washington ;  and  Fowl- 
er, of  New  Jersey.  On  test  votes 
through  the  session  of  1909-10  they 
proved  to  have  about  eight  votes  in 
the  Senate;  and  forty  votes  in  the 
House,  which  was  enough  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Democrats  to  make  a 
small  majority  there.  The  political 
action  of  the  insurgents  will  be  sep- 
arately discussed. 

Attacks  on  the  Speaker. — In  both 
Houses  the  spirit  of  opposition  rose  to 
an  unexpected  height  in  the  session 
of  1909-1910.  March  16,  1910,  came 
an  open  attack  on  Mr.  Cannon  who 
had  repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  Speaker  is  elected  by  the 
House  and  may  be  deposed  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  House.  About  forty 
insurgents  voted  with  most  of  the 
Democrats  to  overrule  a  formal  de- 
cision of  the  Speaker.  Then  followed 
a  contest  lasting  four  days,  ending 
with  a  vote  of  191  to  156,  that  the 
committee  of  rules  be  reorganized, 
and  the  Speaker  left  out  of  it.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  such  a  vote 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  premier.  Mr.  Cannon 
declined  to  resign,  but  intimated  his 


willingness  to  put  a  motion  to  re- 
move him.  This  would  mean  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  and  the  insurgents 
could  not  commit  themselves  to  vot- 
ing for  a  Democrat,  and  the  motion 
to  declare  the  chair  vacant  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  155  to  192.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  Mr.  Cannon 
refrained  from  any  violent  controversy 
and  the  motive  force  for  legislation 
came  to  be  the  President  and  his 
immediate  friends.  (See  VI  and  VII, 
The  Speakership.) 

Insnrgency  in  Legislation.  —  The 
breaking  down  of  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery in  the  House,  and  its  im- 
pairment in  the  Senate,  threw  the 
Republican  Party  into  confusion.  With 
its  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  its 
President,  it  was  responsible  for  the 
l^slation  of  the  session ;  and  besides 
the  regular  appropriation  bills,  a  va- 
riety of  measures  were  presented  in 
the  Chicago  platform,  urged  by  the 
President  in  his  messages,  and  were 
popular  out  of  doors.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  attack  on  Cannon  was 
that  he  was  supposed  to  hold  back 
legislation  which  the  constituents  of 
his  fellow  members  wanted. 

As  early  as  Feb.,  1910,  the  Presi- 
dent strongly  urged  the  pending  bills 
for  postal  savings  banks;  for  further 
regulation  of  the  railroads,  especially 
of  their  stock  issues;  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  judicial  injunctions  without 
notice ;  for  the  admission  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona ;  for  conservation ;  for 
the  improvement  of  waterways;  for 
reducing  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  for  Federal  incorpora- 
tion of  corporations.  He  thus  placed 
himself  before  the  country  as  the  pro- 
pulsive force  for  legislation.  May  9th 
he  again  urged  the  passage  of  bills 
for  postal  savings  banks,  publishing 
campaign  expenses  in  national  elec- 
tions, railroad  regulation,  anti-injunc- 
tion, and  the  statehood  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  His  personal  influence 
on  members  of  both  Houses  was  freely 
used,  and  he  became  the  concentrated 
point  of  public  opinion  directed  upon 
Congress. 

While  the  insurgents  were  willing 
that  the  President  should  help  oh  bills 
that  they  desired,  they  had  no  inten- 
tion that  he  should  draft  them, 
and  several  of  these  pending  meas- 
ures, especially  the  railroad  bill,  were 
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amended  into  a  more  drastic  and  J^Boston,  Jan.  11,  1910,  a  straight 
radical  shape,  by  combinations  of  Dem- I  Democratic  candidate,  John  F.  Fitz- 
ocratic  and  insurgent  votes,  when  nee- 1  gerald,  was  elected  mayor  by  a  small 
essary  to  overcome  a  standpat  major- 1  majority  over  J.  J.  Storrow,  a  Re- 
ity.  'The  insurgent  Senators  La  Fol-iform  Democrat,  who  received  most 
lette,  Cummins,  and  Dolliver,  were  I  of  the  Republican  votes.  In  Mil- 
very  effective  in  pushjng  these  amend-  (waukee,  April  5,   1910,  an  out-and- 


ments  through  the  Senate;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  publicly  assailed 
Cannon  and  his  friends  as  people  who 
acted  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  cor- 
porations. 
Congress  adjourned  June  25,  1910, 


out  Socialist  mayor  was  elected. 
March  22,  1910,  Eugene  N.  Foss  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  Congress 
by  a  large  majority  in  a  strong  Re- 
publican district  in  Massachusetts, 
j  April    19th,   James    D.   Havens    was 


after  passing  several  of  the  bills  in  y  chosen  member  of  Congress  from  the 
which  the  President  was  most  inter-  l  Rochester  district.  New  York,  over 
ested.  (See  VII,  National  Adminia-  JAldridge,  an  old-time  Republican 
tration.)  [leader. 

The  only  bill  which  the  President 
had  strongly  at  heart,  and  which  he 
was  unable  to  secure,  was  that  regulat- 
ing injunctions;  great  complaint  has 
long  been  made  by  labor  leaders  that 
the  injunction  is  used  as  a  swift  and 
unexpected  weapon,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  -statute  law  to  cover  the 
case. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  last 
months  of  Congress  was  the  announce- 
ment of  Sen.  Hale,  of  Maine,  that  he 
would  not  stand  for  a  reflection;  a 
little  later  he  lost  the  majority  in 


^*-Aug.  2d,  the  insurgents  carried  the 
Republican  primaries  in  Kansas,  and 
'the  same  thing  happened  in  Califor- 
nia, Aug.  16th;  Sept.  6th,  the  Ver- 
mont election  showed  a  great  decline 
of  the  Republican  normal  majority, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  progressive 
Republicans  carried  the  primaries  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, followed  shortly  after  by  the 
Republicans  of  Washington  and  Min- 
ta. 
o  currents  of  opposition  were 
plainly   eating    into    the    Republican 


his  party  at  home.     Sen.  Aldrich,  of  J  strength  —  the      Progressives      were. 


Rhode  Island,  who  had  for  years  been 
the  most  effective  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  in  financial  legislation, 
and  who  had  presumably  control  of 
the  Rhode  Island  legislature,  on  April 
19th  also  gave  notice  that  he  should 
retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1911. 


wherever  possible,  overthrowing  the 
old  party  leaders,  dropping  Senators 
and  members  of  Congress  who  re- 
mained standpat,  and.  forcing  the  Re- 
publican state  parties  to  accept  their 
political  principles.  This  meant  di- 
visions and  rivalries,  which  in  many 


Mr.  Cannon,  however,  and  most  of  his  I  places  seriously  lessened  the  Repub 
strong  supporters,  had  no  idea  of  I  ijcan  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all 
withdrawing,  and  held  to  the  doctrine  Uhe  elections  previous  to  Nov.,  the 
that  they  were  the  spokesmen  of  the  {Democrats  were  evidently  making 
real  Republican  Party ;  that  the  in-  -  .     _ 

surgents  were  much  the  same  thing  as 
Democrats. 


THE    CAMPAIGN   OF    1910 

Throughout  the  year  1910  the  elec- 
tions, both  state  and  local,  were  un- 
favorable to  the  Republicans.  In  the 
mayoralty  election  in  New  York, 
Nov.,  1909,  Judge  Gaynor,  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  unpledged  and  not 
subservient  to  any  faction  of  that 
party,  was  elected  over  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard,  a  strong  Republican  candidate, 
and  William  R.  Hearst,  running 
practically    as    an    Independent.     In 


^ains,  partly  by  the  Republicans  stay- 
ing away  from  the  polls,  partly  by 
outright  conversions,  and  partly  by 
attracting  first-time  voters. 

In  the  New  England  states  the 
regular  Republicans  remained  in  par- 
ty control  down  to  the  elections  of 
Nov.,  1910.  In  most  of  the  Repub- 
lican western  states  the  Progressives 
got  control  of  the  party  influence  and 
party  prestige.  In  several  other 
states  the  contest  was  fought  out  in 
the  state  conventions.  Ohio,  as  the 
President's  state,  and  as  already 
doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  governor 
was  a  Democrat,  was  a  cyclonic  cen- 
ter.    Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
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the  Progressives,  whose  chief  spokes- 
man was  James  A.  Garfield,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  Roosevelt, 
the  Regulars  carried  the  convention, 
and  nominated  Warren  G.  Harding 
as  their  candidate  for  governor;  the 
Democrats  renominated  Gov.  Har- 
mon. 

MB.    BOOSEVELT'S  CAMPAIGK 

In  New  York,  and  throughout  the 
Union,  the  course  of  politics  was 
much  affected  by  the  attitude  of  two 
Republican  leaders — ^Pres.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  similar  national 
leaders  appeared  on  the  Democratic 
side.  Mr.  Bryan  no  longer  had  in- 
fluence over  his  party,  and  in  his 
State,  Nebraska,  took  an  attitude  in 
favor  of  local  option  which  caused 
him  to  be  disavowed  by  the  local 
Democracy.  In  the  Republican  Party, 
strong  in  men  of  national  reputation 
and  power,  Mr.  Cannon,  the  fountain 
of  legislation  in  Congress,  belonged 
to  the  declining  wing  of  his  party. 
Such  men  as  LaFolIette,  Beveridge, 
and  Cooper  were  out  of  favor  at  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Congress.  James  R.  Garfield. 
GifTord  Pinchot,  and  other  special 
friends  and  aids  of  Pres.  Roosevelt, 
were  out  of  office. 

The  President  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  heal  the  dissensions  and  to 
aid  the  Republican^  to  present  a 
united  front  in  the  fall  elections;  on 
the  tariff  he  emphasized  more  and 
more  the  probable  work  of  the  tariff 
board  in  reporting  such  information 
as  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
would  enable  Congress  to  work  out  a 
rational  series  of  changes  in  the 
tariff.  With  r^ard  to  insurgency, 
on  Sept.  15th  he  authorized  a  letter 
by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Norton, 
to  the  effect  that,  although  he  had 
theretofore  held  back  patronage  from 
insurgent  members  of  Congress,  he 
should  now  treat  them  as  good  Re- 
publicans on  the  same  basis  as  the 
standpatters;  and  in  his  speeches, 
correspondence,  and  private  conversa- 
tion, he  set  forth  his  desire  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  united  party,  but  he  made 
few  campaign  speeches,  and  neither 
the  insurgents  nor  standpatters  ac- 
cepted him  as  the  exponent  of  their 
policies. 


Roosevelt  in  Africa  and  Europe. — 
The  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
campaign  was  Mr.  Roosevelt,  during 
half  the  year  1910  out  of  the  country, 
and  entirely  outside  American  pol- 
itics. Soon  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Presidency,  March  4,  1909,  he 
went  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  As 
he  at  last  bent  his  steps  homeward, 
a  succession  of  incidents  made  clear 
that  he  was  still  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  March  28,  1910, 
he  made  a  speech  in  Cairo,  in  which 
he  upheld  British  rule,  and  stron^^ly 
condemned  the  recent  assassination 
of  an  Egyptian  minister  of  state.  On 
April  3d  the  press  received  the  cor- 
respondence between  a  representative 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val,  papal  secretary  of  state, 
withdrawing  from  a  proposed  audi- 
ence with  the  pope  on  the  ground 
that  the  cardinal  expected  of  him  a 
pledge  not  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Methodist  mission  in  Rome. 
May  10th,  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany;  May  31st,  he 
made  a  speech  at  Guildhall,  in  Lon- 
don, criticising  the  British  colonial 
policy  for  a  lack  of  vigor.  It  was 
explained  later  that  this  speech  (as 
was  the  case  also  with  the  Cairo 
speech)  had  been  read  in  advance  by 
statesmen  in  authority.  During  his 
European  visit  he  also  delivered  the 
following  formal  addresses,  on  the 
topics  named:  April  23d,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  "  Citizenship  in  a  Re- 
public"; May  6th,  the  Nobel  Prize 
Address  at  Christiana.  **  Interna- 
tional Peace";  May  12th,  at  Berlin, 
'The  World  Movement";  June  7th, 
Oxford  University,  Eng.,  "  Biological 
Analogies  in  History." 

In  every  country  that  he  visited, 
Col.  Roosevelt,  as  he  has  usually  been 
called  since  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency,  was  received  with  im- 
mense popular  enthusiasm,  and  with 
every  honor  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  man  of  extraordinary 
force  of  character. 

Roosevelt  in  New  York  State.— 
Returning  to  America,  June  18,  1910, 
where  he  was  received  with  pro- 
digious demonstrations  of  affection 
and  admiration,  he  settled  down 
at  his  home  in  Oyster  Bay.  June 
29th,  he  was  in  Cambridge  as  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  tliere  met  Grov.  Hughes 
of  New  York,  who  was  then  trying  to 
get  a  direct  primary  law  from  an 
unwilling  Republican  legislature. 
At  Gov.  Hughes's  request  it  was 
publicly  stated  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  measure,  and  in  the  next 
lew  davs  his  friends  in  the  New  York 
legislature  attempted  to  put  it 
through.  That  legislature,  though 
called  in  special  session  to  consider 
this  measure,  adjourned  without  ac- 
tion. 

This  step  was  intended  as  a  rebuff 
to  Col.  Roosevelt.  Aug.  16th,  a 
meeting  of  tlie  New  York  State  Re- 

fmblican  committee  was  held  to  se- 
ect  a  temporary  chairman  for  the 
pending  state  convention.  Col.  Roose- 
velt was  nominated  by  Lloyd  C.  Gris- 
com,  chairman  of  the  Republican  city 
committee,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  state  chair- 
man, and  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  Mr. 
Sherman,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  chosen  over  him 
by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  fifteen.  The 
colonel  resented  this  action,  and  his 
friends  accused  the  regular  party 
leaders  of  sharp  practice  in  stating 
that  Pres.  Taft  favored  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Sherman.  The  President  in  a 
public  letter,  Aug.  22d,  explained  that 
tie  bad  asked  the  party  leaders  to 
consult  Col.  Roosevelt  and  bis  friends 
before  taking  action.  Letters  on  both 
sides  seem  not  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered when  written.  Col.  Roosevelt's 
friends  took  the  matter  up  through- 
out the  State,  and  Barnes  headed  a 
lively   opposition  to   Roosevelt. 

When  the  Republican  Convention 
met  Sept.  27th,  Roosevelt  was  elected 
temporary  chairman  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, and  the  Regulars  were  de- 
feated. They  thereupon  threw  upon 
the  Rooseveltians  the  onus  of  nom- 
inating a  candidate.  A  plan  for 
putting  Col.  Roosevelt  up  went  to 
pieces  because  of  his  statement  that 
he  would  under  no  circumstances 
accept  that  nomination.  His  friends 
then  drafted  the  platform,  including 
a  weak  indorsement  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff,  and  the  direct  pri- 
mary which  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  the  split.  Their  candidate, 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  had  been  counsel 


for  the  government  in  important 
cases,  but  otherwise  had  not  been  in 
public  life. 

The  "New  Nationalism.'*  —  Mean- 
while Col.  Roosevelt  threw  himself 
into  the  whole  national  contest  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  While  the  New 
York  controversy  was  going  on  he 
made  a  long  trip,  previously  planned^ 
through  the  West,  speakii:^  from 
one  to  ten  times  a  day  to  great  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  Aug.  31st,  at 
Ossawatomie,  Kan.,  at  a  celebration 
nominally  in  honor  of  John  Brown, 
he  laid  down  What  he  called  the  plat- 
form of  "New  Nationalism"  in  sev- 
enteen planks.  Seven  of  these  relate 
to  trusts  and  corporations,  which  he 
thought  necessary,  but  he  insisted 
that  their  transactions  must  be  pub- 
lic, and  that  they  must  be  supervised 
by  a  Federal  agency,  especially  where 
they  control  the  necessities  of  life. 
Three  planks  relate  to  finance,  in- 
cluding a  tariff  conmaission,  upon 
whose  reconmaendations  he  believed 
"  in  revising  one  schedule  at  a  time 
— a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  al- 
most inevitably  leads  to  log  rolling." 
He  favored  also  a  graduated  income 
tax.  One  plank  spoke  for  the  army 
and  navy,  two  others  for  conserva- 
tion, another  for  legislation  favorable 
to  labor,  another  against  mob  vio- 
lence, another  for  such  use  of  na- 
tional power  that  "  there  must  re- 
main no  neutral  ground  to  serve  as 
a  refuge  for  lawbreakers  " ;  and  finally 
he  came  out  for  the  direct  primary, 
together  with  a  corrupt-practices' 
act,  and  the  right  to  recall  elective 
of&cers.  This  platform,  which  might 
have  been  thought  socialistic  a  few 
years  ago,  includes  most  of  the  points 
made  by  the  progressive  Republi- 
cans, and  many  which  have  been  the 
war  cries  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  other 
Democratic  statesmen,  and  goes  far 
beyond  the  Chicago  platform  of 
1908  and  the  messages  of  Pres.  Taft. 

Throughout  his  tour  Col.  Roosevelt 
paid  his  compliments  to  the  great 
corporate  interests  which  he  believed 
were  opposing  both  himself  and  the 
principles  which  he  represented.  He 
made  speeches  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  several  other 
states,  up  to  the  night  before  the 
elections,  and  canvassSi  the  State  of 
New  York  from  end  to  end.    In  some 
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states  he  urged  the  cause  of  personal 
friends  who  were  insurgent  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  With  Dix,  Bald- 
win, and  Harmon,  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  governor  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  he  entered 
into  personal  controyersies. 

Insnigents  in  the  Campaign.— Af- 
ter Congress  adjourned,  and  the  fall 
campaign  opened,  insurgency,  and 
the  President's  relation  to  his  party 
had  become  more  and  more  vital. 
1  hough  there  were  alarming  evidences 
of  a  disintegration  of  the  party  in 
New  England  and  the  middle  states, 
the  insurgents  were  mostly  from 
]^lichigan  and  Iowa  westward.  Un- 
der the  old  system  of  party  commit- 
tees and  delegate  conventions,  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  the  insur- 
gents to  establish  before  the  election 
that  they  had  a  majority  in  states  or 
congressional  districts;  but  the  di- 
rect primary,  which  brought  about 
the  coming  of  men  like  La  Follette 
to  the  Senate,  made  it  easier  to  ap- 
peal to  the  voters. 

The  insurgents  had  not  a  common 
body  of  principles,  and  had  somewhat 
differed  among  themselves  in  the  de- 
bates in  Congress.  In  general  they 
considered  the  Payne-Aidrich  tariff 
unreasonably  high,  and  insisted  that 
it  was  not  unrepublican  to  have  voted 
against  that  tariff,  to  be  in  favor  of 
n^Mlifying  it,  or  to  stand  for  a  gen- 
eral lower  level  of  the  tariff.  In  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  other  middle 
western  states,  there  had  long  been  a 
strong  opposition  to  high  tariff,  and 
this   view  spread   into   other   states. 


Conservation  also  played  a  great  part, 
although  in  the  RocW  Mountain  and 
Pacific  states,  a  considerable  number 
of  voters  and  public  men  were  opposed 
to  holding  up  the  settlement  and  sale 
of  the  public  lands. 

A  series  of  lively  skirmishes  came 
on  over  the  nominations  in  Republican 
districts ;  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  appropria- 
tions, and  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
the  House,  was  bowled  out  of  the 
nomination  in  the  primaries;  Sen. 
Burrows,  of  Michigan,  lost  his  oppor- 
tunity of  return  to  the  Senate  in  the 
state  primaries;  many  of  the  stand- 
patters, especially  Mr.  Cannon,  were 
easily  renominated;  but  many  stand- 
pat  members  were  ousted  before  they 
could  come  to  the  test  against  a 
Democratic  candidate. 

Pies.  Taft  in  the  Campaign.— 
Amidst  these  signs  of  disaffection, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  President 
to  remain  neutral,  and  his  position 
was  made  more  difficult  by  the  cam- 
paigning of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  policy  of  "  new  na- 
tionalism," which  in  part  accorded 
with  Pres.  Taft's  program  of  legisla- 
tion, in  part  restated  insurgent  doc- 
trine, ana  in  part  extended  agitation 
into  new  fields.  Efforts  were  made 
to  bring  about  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  President  and  ex-President, 
but  they  remained  friends,  and  neither 
of  them  expressed  any  public  criticism 
of  the  other,  or  of  his  aims  and  pol- 
icies. Col.  Roosevelt  took  pains  in 
some  of  his  speeches  to  express  his 
approbation  of  the  administration. 


ELECTION   OF    1910 


Into  the  election  of  Nov.,  1910,  the 
Democrats  entered  with  high  confi- 
dence. The  by-elections  of  Foss,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Havens,  in  New 
York,  both  in  strong  Republican  dis- 
tricts, seemed  plain  evidence  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Republican  policies.  The 
argiiment  of  high  prices  appealed  to 
millions  of  voters  and  their  wives, 
and  was  not  silenced  by  the  report 
of  the  Senate  committee,  or  of  a  less 
partisan  commission  in  Massachu- 
setts, or  the  argument  of  Col.  Roose- 
velt that  the  rise  of  prices  was  world 
wide,  and  not  to  be  laid  to  any  one 
statute.     They   could  not   but   make 


capital  also  out  of  the  unfavorable 
opinions  on  Republican  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, openly  expressed  by  the  Insur- 
gents. Cannonism  thus  became  not 
only  a  local  issue  in  the  Republican 
Part^,  but  also  a  national  issue  in  the 
election. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a 
sweeping  victory  for  the  Democrats: 
In  nine  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Montana, 
the  Republicans  lost  the  legislature, 
which  was  to  elect  a  Senator;  in 
South  Dakota  they  gained  a  Senator, 
thereby  reducing  their  number  in  the 
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Senate,  after  1911,  from  59  to  46;  and 
raising  the  Democratic  Senators  from 
33  to  38.  If  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
choose  Democratic  Senators,  their 
strength  in  the  Senate  will  rise  to  42. 
It  will  therefore  be  in  the  power  of 
three  insurgent  Senators,  by  combin- 
ing with  the  Democrats,  to  secure 
amendments  which  the  straight  Re- 
publicans would  not  favor. 

In  the  House  the  Democrats  gained 
heavily,  particularly  in  the  middle 
states;  only  one  Republican  member 
from  the  city  of  New  York  surviving, 
and  only  one  in  Indiana.  Fifty-eight 
Republican  seats  were  lost  to  the 
Democrats,  and  7  Democratic  seats 
were  captured  by  the  Republicans; 
giving  the  Democrats  227  members  in 
the  sixty-second  House;  the  Repub- 
licans 163  members,  and  the  Social- 
ists 1.  Although  the  standpat  lead- 
ers, Cannon,  Payne,  Dalzell,  McCall, 
and  others,  were  returned,  the  appar- 
ent Republican  strength  is  much  di- 
minished by  the  success  of  the  Pro- 
gressives, who  carried  most  of  the 
western  seats  which  were  Republican 
at  all.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  Progressives 
out  of  the  party,  or  to  expect  that 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party 
can  continue  on  old  lines. 

In  the  short  session  from  Dec.,  1910, 
to  March  4,  1911,  the  membership  is 
the  same  as  in  1909-10,  hence  the  same 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  will 
appear  in  Congress;  the  insurgents 
will  have  only  about  the  same  number 
of  votes — forty  in  the  House ;  but  leg- 
islation is  bound  to  be  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  insurgents  have  car- 
ried so  many  Republican  states  and 
districts,  and  can  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  faction.  From  Dec,  1911, 
to  March,  1913,  the  President  will 
have  to  contend  with  a  Democratic 
House  and  a  Senate  in  which  Dem- 


ocrats and  Republican  insurgents  to- 
gether can  make  a  majority. 

The  state  elections  were  significant 
for  bringing  to  the  front,  or  strength- 
ening the  reputation  of,  several  Dem- 
ocratic leaders:  In  Massachusetts, 
Eugene  N.  Fobs,  whose  sole  public 
career  had  been  part  of  a  term  in 
Congress,  was  elected  governor;  in 
Connecticut,  Judge  Simeon  E.  Bald- 
win, retired  from  the  chief  justice- 
ship on  account  of  age,  made  a  suc- 
cessful canvass;  in  New  York  John 
A.  Dix  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of 
67,000;  in  New  Jersey,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  for  years  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  and  never  before  in 
politics,  made  a  spirited  campaign, 
and  received  a  plurality  of  about  50,- 
000;  in  Ohio,  Gov.  Harmon  was  re- 
elected by  about  100,000  plurality; 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Tener,  had  a  plurality  of  20,- 
000,  the  Democrats  coming  in  below 
the  Keystone  or  Reform  Party;  a 
fusion  would  infallibly  have  beaten 
the  Republicans.  The  net  result  is 
that  in  1911  the  number  of  Republi- 
can governors  will  come  down  from 
26  to  21,  and  the  Democratic  gov- 
ernors increase  from  20  to  25 — not 
counting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Colorado,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana,  far  western  states,  all  elect- 
ed Democratic  governors.  The  state 
legislatures,  partly  from  the  effect  of 
hold-over  Senators,  and  partly  through 
the  choice  in  Connecticut  and  other 
states  of  a  Republican  legislature 
alongside  a  Democratic  governor,  show 
24  Republican  and  22  Democratic 

Local  and  municipal  elections  were 
also  much  affected  by  the  so-called 
"  landslide" 

One  district  in  Wisconsin  was  car- 
ried by  Victor  L.  Berger,  the  first 
out-and-out  Socialist  to  appear  in 
Congress. 


THE   STATES 


During  the  year  the  number  of 
states  was  presumptively  raised  from 
forty-six  to  forty-eight  by  the  en- 
abling act  preceaing  the  admission 
of  the  two  southwestern  territories 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The 
region  called  New  Mexico,  then  an 
unorganized  conquest,  drew  up,  in 
1850,  a  constitution  and  applied  for 


admission  to  the  Union,  but  has  for 
sixty  years  continued  a  territory.  In 
1863  its  enormous  area  was  subdi- 
vided into  two  communities,  neither 
of  which,  until  recently,  has  had  the 
population  or  the  coherence  necessary 
for  statehood.  A  strong  pressure  was 
put  upon  Congress  to  admit  them; 
and    on    June    16,     1906,    Congress 
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passed  an  act  admitting  them  as 
the  combined  State  of  Arizona,  pro- 
vided both  sections  gave  their  con- 
sent by  a  popular  vote.  They  both 
refused  to  come  in  on  that  basis. 
June  20,  1910,  Congress  gave  way  by 
a  statute  aathorizing  the  erection  of 
a  State  of  New  Mexico  and  a  State  of 
Arizona.  Constitutional  conventions 
were  called  in  both  states,  and  both 
conventions  have  submitted  their  work 
for  popular  approval.  Should  those 
constitutions  &d  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
Congress,  the  territorial  system  in 
the  continental  mass  of  the  United 
States,  begun  by  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  will  have  at  last  come 
to  an  end.  (See  VIII,  Territories 
and  Dependencies.) 

New   York. — The    single    state    in 
which  people  throughout  the  Union 
have    tne    liveliest   interest    is    New 
Tork,  both  because  of  the  command- 
ing position  of  the  Empire  State  and 
the    remarkable    character    of    Gov. 
Hughes.    Following  out  his  policy  of 
previous  years,  the  governor,  during 
1910,  gave  his  assistance  and  moral 
force  U)  the  investigations  in  the  New 
Tork  legislature;  he  vetoed  about  250 
bills  that  passed  both  Houses,  and  cut 
out  items  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000 
from  the  appropriations.    He  became 
convinced   that   the   State  needed    a 
direct    primary     law    which    would 
democratize  the  party  organizations, 
and  make  easier  the  nomination   of 
men    who    had    not    the    recognized 
party   leaders  behind  them,  but,   as 
has  been  set  forth  above,  the  regular 
Republicans  defeated  this  measure  in 
the    face    of    the    governor's    earnest 
advocacy,   reinforc^  by   that  of  ex- 
Pres.  Roosevelt.     April  25,   1910,  he 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  accepted, 
remaining  in  the  governorship  until 
Oct.    6th,    when    he    resigned,    and 
Horace    White,    the    li entrant    gov- 
ernor,   took   his    place.     The   nearlv 
complete  four  years  of  Gov,  Hughes  s 
service    have    been  •  full    of    contests 
with  the  legislature.     In  most  cases 
he  has  forced  that  body  to  pass  his 
bills — notably  those  which  have  led  to 
the  abolition  of  race-track  gambling; 
but,  irrespective  of  his  appointment 
to  the  supreme  bench,  he  announced 
that  he   should   inevitably  retire   at 
the  end  of  his  second  term. 


THE  SHADY  SIDE  OF  PXTBLIC 


Political  Corruption. — The  year  has 
been  uncomfortably  noteworthy  for 
charges  and  convictions  for  bribery, 
corruption,  and  customs  frauds.  Jan. 
18,  1910,  Benn  Conger,  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  authorized  a  pub- 
lic statement  of  charges  which  had 
previously  been  circulating  in  private 
that  Senator  Jotham  P.  Alias,  who 
had  just  been  elected  president  of  the 
Senate,  had  solicited  and  received 
bribes  for  staving  off  legislation  ad- 
verse to  certain  bridge  companies. 
The  Senate  sat  as  a  body  to  consider 
the  charges,  and  on  March  29th  voted, 
forty  to  nine,  that  they  were  sus- 
tained, and  Allds  resigned  to  avoid 
expulsion.    Conger  also  resigned. 

While  this  trial  was  pending,  a  leg- 
islative investigation  was  begun,  at 
the  instance  of  the  state  insurance 
commissioner,  into  the  methods  used 
by  representatives  of  the  fire-insur- 
ance companies  to  stave  off  "  strike 
bills  "  damaging  to  them.  Testimony 
quickly  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
common  agency  of  several  of  the  com- 
panies, an  assessment  upon  them  for 
the  expense  of  influencing  votes,  and 
a  similar  arrangement  among  some 
of  the  traction  companies  throughout 
the  state. 

May  24th,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  general 
subject  of  legislative  corruption;  and 
it  was  shown  that  several  living  leg- 
islators, besides  some  now  dead,  had 
accepted  bribes  in  behalf  of  the 
Lyons  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the 
Street  Railway  Association,  and 
other  corporations.  Damaging  testi- 
mony came  forward:  one  senator  tes- 
tified, Nov.  18th,  that  he  had  been 
offered  $100,000  cash  to  vote  for  the 
bill  against  gambling  on  race  tracks. 
Another  witness  testified  that  $500,- 
000  was  raised  to  defeat  the  measure. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  commit- 
tee was  still  engaged  in  its  investi- 
gation; a  report  to  the  legislature 
may  be  expected  early  in  1911. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  search  for  un- 
faithful public  servants  took  the 
form  of  a  prosecution  before  the 
courts.  March  2l8t,  forty  past  and 
present  councilmen  were  indicted  for 
accepting    bribes    to    influence    their 
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votes  in  choosing  banks  for  deposits  of 
city  funds;  some  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  appear  to  have 
paid  large  sums  for  this  privilege 
for  their  banks.  Several  legislators 
and  others  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  jail,  and  the  number  of  indict- 
ments rose  to  ninety-seven.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  principal 
banks  received  a  jail  sentence. 

In  Ohio,  Crov.  Harmon  continued 
his  investigations  into  the  state  de- 
partments, and  M.  A.  Slater,  former 
supervisor  of  state  printing,  was 
convicted  of  embezzlement;  and  a 
large  number  of  others  were  indicted. 

May  6th,  three  members  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  were  indicted  on 
the  charge  of  taking  bribes  to  vote 
for  William  Lorimer,  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois  in  1009. 
Several  men  made  confession,  and  one 
of  them,  L.  O.  N.  Browne,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  House  in  1909, 
was  twice  tried  for  bribery,  but  the 
jury  did  not  convict. 

The  elections  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  reported  that  the  number  of 
votes  which  perhaps  were  corrupt 
was  less  than  the  margin  by  which 
Lorimer  was  elected,  and  therefore 
be  ought  to  retain  his  seat. 

In  Chicago  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation from  the  Council,  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  E.  Merriam,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a  reform  member  of  the  Council, 
brought  in  a  report  which  led,  on 
Jan.  7,  1910,  to  the  indictment  of 
various  city  officials  and  contractors. 
That  the  spirit  of  plunder  was  not 
confined  to  public  bodies  was  shown 


by  the  discovery  of  enormous  steal- 
ing in  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Aug.  13,  1910,  several  of  the  former 
officials  of  the  road  were  put  under 
arrest  on  the  charge  of  systematic 
robbery  in  the  repair  of  cars  and 
other  railroad  property,  the  total 
amounting  to  over  $4,000,000. 

This  list  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  public  servants,  to  which  many 
less  notable  instances  might  be 
added,  at  least  gives  proof  of  great 
public  indignation,  and  there  were 
several  successful  prosecutions.  Leg- 
islative corruption  in  New  York,  es- 
pecially under  what  was  called  the 
"  Black  Horse  Cavalry,"  has  long 
been  known  to  exist,  but  the  convic- 
tion of  Allds  is  said  to  be  the  first 
that  has  ever  been  obtained  from  a 
house  of  the  New  York  legislature; 
and  the  sugar  cases  showed  the  in- 
flexible determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  break  up  fraud,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  sending  to  prison  even  the 
employees  and  agents  of  the  most 
powerful  corporations.  It  was  popu- 
larly believed  that  persons  "  higher 
up "  had  directed  these  schemes  to 
defraud  the  government,  though  none 
were  reached  by  prosecution. 

On  June  24th,  Senator  Gore  of 
Oklahoma  from  his  Beat  in  the  Sen- 
ate declared  that  J.  F.  McMurray, 
counsel  for  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  had 
tried  by  money  inducements  to  get 
him  to  withdraw  opposition  to  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  sale  of  Choctaw 
lands,  under  which  Gore  was  to  re- 
ceive about  three  million  dollars  as 
fees.  No  conclusive  testimony  was 
obtained. 


ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   TARIFF 


Administrative  Machinery.  —  The 
methods  of  administration  and  col- 
lection of  the  tariff  of  the  United 
States  were  improved  and  systema- 
tized by  the  administrative  tariff 
act  of  1890,  with  some  amendments, 
especially  in  the  tariff  legislation  of 
1894  and  1897.  Alongside  these 
statutes,  with  their  complicated  sys- 
tem of  determining  the  value  of  goods 
and  the  clauses  of  the  tariff  which 
specifically  apply  to  them,  run  cir- 
culars of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, adjusting  details  and  prescrib- 
ing    the     duties     of     subordinates. 


Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  chief  cus- 
toms officers  in  each  district,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Collector.  A  P&rt  of 
the  machinery  is  a  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  which  has  the  final  de- 
cision upon  disputes  over  the  value 
of  imported  goods.  The  board  may 
also  pass  upon  the  classification,  and 
thus  on  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  lev- 
ied; but  on  this  question  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 

In  New  York  City,  the  largest  port 
in  the  Union,  in  which  is  collected 
more   than   one   half   of   the    import 
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duties,  irregularities  have  frequently 
been  discovered,  particularly  when  the 
collectorshi'p  has  been  held  as  a  po- 
litical favor  and  the  minor  appoint- 
ments made  because  of  political  serv- 
ices. By  the  application  of  civil 
service  rules,  the  office  has  been  re- 
lieved from  the  appointment  of  po- 
litical heelers,  but  not  fr(»n  laxity  of 
administration.  Smuggling,  under- 
valuations,  and  especially  Uie  bring- 
ing in  of  dutiable  goods  by  arriving 
passengers,  have  steadily  gone  on.  By 
the  Dingley  act  of  1897,  passengers 
were  allowed  to'  bring  with  them 
"wearing  apparel,  articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment,  toilet  articles,  and 
similar  personal  effects  .  .  .  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  wear 
and  use  of  such  persons,  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  journey  and 
present  comfort  and  convenience." 
But  even  on  such  articles  only  a  value 
of  $100  is  exempt  from  duty. 

Reforms  in  the  New  York  Custom 
Hovae.— On  March   5,   1909,  William 
Loeb,    Jr.,   previously    private   secre- 
tary, personal  friend,  and  confidential 
adviser   of  Pres.   Roosevelt,  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  began  at  once  to  open  up 
the  administration  of  the  port  with 
r^ard  to  valuations,  the  actual  levy 
and  collection  of  duties,  and  the  ex- 
amination   of    passengers'    baggage. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  carry- 
ing out  the  law  as  it  ran,  and  began 
by  going  into  the  efficiency   records 
of  the  2,300  employees,  as  a  result  of 
which  more   than   100  were   dropped 
for  the  good  of  the  service.    Collector 
Loeb  at  ohce  attacked  the  system  of 
gratuities  paid  by  steamship  agents, 
in  token  of  their  obligations  to  the 
courtesy  of  customs  employees;   and 
he  announced  that  any  inspector  ac- 
cepting  either    gratuities    or    bribes 
would  be  criminally  prosecuted.     He 
applied   his  energies   to   the   sleeper 
trunk     fraud,     which     consisted     in 
bringing  in  valuable  goods  in  trunks 
which  were  not  daim^  when  the  pas- 
sengers landed,  but  were  afterwards 
quietly  removed  without  reference  to 
the    inspectors.     Some   such    trunks, 
when  seized,  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  valuables.     In  some  cases   the 
owners  were  traced  and   prosecuted. 
Many  travelers  were  convicted  of  un- 
derstatement of  goods  purchased. 


Weighing  Frauds. — ^It  appeared  that 
it  was  the  custom  for  lighters,  hav- 
ing on  board  dutiable  mercluuidise, 
particularly  sugar,  to  lie  unguarded, 
sometimes  for  several  weeks,  and  this 
abu4e  was  corrected.  Collector  Loeb 
attacked  the  weighing  of  dutiable 
goods,  which  was  carried  on  by  a 
combination  of  government  weighers 
and  checkers  and  weighers  employed 
by  the  importers.  In  the  previous 
administration  suspicion  had  been 
aroused  and  Richard  Parr  had  been 
detailed  to  secure  evidence  against 
the  sugar  companies.  After  three 
years*  preparation  the  net  was 
sprung.  The  collector  entered  crimi- 
nal suits  against  both  government 
and  corporation  employees,  and  also 
demanded  payment  for  back  duties 
fraudulently  withheld. 

The  companies  were  unable  to  re- 
sist the  proof  that  the  weights  had 
been  systematically  falsified,  and 
could  set  up  only  the  plea  that  zeal- 
ous employees,  anxious  to  make  a 
showing  of  efficiency,  had  engineered 
those  frauds  without  instructions 
from  above.  Rather  than  stand  suit, 
which  counsel  advised  them  might  es- 
tablish a  responsibility  for  as  much 
as  $6,000,000,  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  in  Apr.,  1909,  set- 
tled with  the  United  States  by  paying 
$2,269,000.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  other  concerns — the 
Arbuckle  Brothers,  who  paid  $695,- 
000;  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  paid  $604,000;  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company  paid  $104,- 
000.  Richard  Parr  will  cventuallv 
receive  $100,000,  under  a  statute  al- 
lowing payment  to  the  person  who 
informs  on  such  frauds. 

Criminal  Convictions. — ^In  compro- 
mising the  civil  suits,  the  govern- 
ment reserved  the  right  to  enter 
criminal  prosecution,  but  sufficient 
evidence  had  not  yet  been  obtained 
against  the  corporations,  or  their 
officers,  to  warrant  further  suits. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  employees 
of  the  government  and  the  com- 
panies. 

Nov.  12,  1909,  indictments  were 
brought  against  Oliver  Spitzer,  the 
company's  dock  superintendent,  and 
five  company  weighers,  and  it  was 
proved  that  many  of  the  scales  were 
so  arranged  that  by  pressing  a  spring 
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they  would  register  less  than  the 
actual  weight. 

Regular  payment  to  government 
servants  by  the  sugar  company 
through  its  employees  on  the  dock 
was  clearly  proved,  and  eventually 
five  of  the  employees  of  the  sugar 
company  were  convicted,  Dec.  17, 
1909.  Meanwhile,  indictments  were 
entered  against  some  of  the  super- 
intendents and  other  responsible  em- 
j)loyees  of  the  trust.  It  was  shown 
that  the  company  was  continuing 
the  wages  of  employees  then  under 
conviction.  The  trial  of  James  F. 
Bendernagle,  formerly  cashier  of  the 
trust,  resulted  in  a  disagreement  of 
the  jury  in  two  successive  trials. 
Charles  R.  Heike  and  Ernest  W.  Ger- 
bracht,  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
sugar  refineries,  were  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison. 

Mayor  Gaynor. — The  mayoralty  of 
New  York  has  become  an  office  of  na- 
tional importance.  Judge  W.  J. 
Gaynor,  elected  after  a  heated  con- 
test, took  office  Jan.  1,  1910.  He  was 
singularly  free  from  political  pledges 
of  any  kind,  and  set  himself  to  im- 
prove the  public  service  without  fear 
or  favor.  As  usual,  there  were  many 
shifts  in  the  headships  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  but  the  mayor 
retained  William  F.  Baker  as  com- 
missioner of  police.  He  kept  a  guid- 
ing hand,  however,  over  that  part  of 
the  public  service;  and  interested 
himself  in  impressing  on  the  police 
force  humaner  treatment  of  suspects, 
criminals,  and  the  general  public. 

Aug.  9,  1910,  Mayor  Gaynor,  on 
board  a  steamer  about  to  sail  for 
Europe,  was  shot  by  a  man  named 
Gallagher  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  city  service  for  inefficiency. 
In  a  remarkable  private  letter  from 
Mayor  Gaynor  which  appeared  in  the 
public  press  after  his  recovery,  he 
laid  the  responsibility  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  on  the  newspapers 
which  had  made  it  their  business  to 
excite  ill  will  against  him. 

During  his  illness,  John  P.  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  acting  mayor,  got  into  a  contro- 
versy with  Commissioner  Baker  over 
the  question  of  the  suppression  of 
gambling  and  other  vices;  and  the 
mayor  removed  Baker  and  appointed 
James  C.  Cropsey  on  Oct.  20th.  There 


was  a  succession  of  charges  and  de- 
fenses in  the  office  of  Lawrence 
Gresser,  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
irregularity,  if  not  malfeasance  in 
office,  was  detected.  Early  in  his  ad- 
ministration, the  mayor  also  reor- 
ganized the  commission  on  the  Cats- 
kill  water  supply,  because  of  what  he 
thought  excessive  awards  for  land 
damages. 

Pa&ade  Park  Improvement. — Sev- 
eral projects  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city  of  New  York  have  been 
started  during  the  year.  Jan.  6, 
1910,  Gov.  Hughes  announced  that 
Mrs.  Harriman  had  ofi'ered  to  the 
state  a  tract  of  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson,  along  the  Palisades, 
as  a  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
and  particularly  of  the  near-by  city 
of  New  York;  other  owners  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood  joined  in  the 
gift,  which  is  valued  at  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  As  a  part  of  the  trans- 
action, a  proposition  that  the  state 
appropriate  $2,600,000  to  this  enter- 
prise, was  put  on  the  ballot  in  Nov., 
and  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
about  60,000,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  up-state  vote. 

Rapid  Transit  in  New  York.— The 
improvement  of  transit  in  New  York 
is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
partly  because  it  is  the  metropolis 
of  the  nation,  visited  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people;  partly  be- 
cause of  the  infiuence  of  the  New 
York  system  on  other  cities.  At  the 
end  of  Mayor  McClellan's  adminis- 
tration, money  was  voted  for  a  sub- 
way in  Brooklyn,  but  large  improve- 
ments in  Manhattan  were  held  back 
because  the  outstanding  loans  nearly 
approached  the  statutory  indebted- 
ness of  the  city.  May  11th  Gov. 
Hughes  signed  a  bill  under  which 
dock  and  water  bonds — which  are  is- 
sued on  productive  property — were 
released  from  this  limitation.  The 
expenditure  oi  $60,000,000  was  au- 
thorized for  subways  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  and  the  State  Transit 
Commission  for  New  York  City  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  system  parallel 
with,  but  not  a  part  of  the  present 
Interborough  Subway.  As  no  bids 
were  received  for  constructing  it  with 
private  capital,  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  commission,  it  invited  tenders 
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for  construction  with  the  aid  of  the 
credit  of  the  city,  and  on  Oct.  27th 
Inds  were  submitted  for  various  sec- 
tions, the  lowest  of  which  put  to- 
gether counted  up  to  about  $85,000,- 
000.  An  agitation  against  this 
method  of  building  subways  was  at 
once  begun,  and  a  counter  agitation 
in  favor. 

The  project  needed  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, in  which  Mayor  Gavnor 
has  three  votes,  and  as  several  of  the 
members,  including  the  mayor,  were 
in  doubt  on  the  question,  the  fate  of 
this  effort  to  solve  the  problem  was 
still  undecided  when  Mr.  McAdoo, 
president  of  the  Hudson  Terminal 
Tube  System,  made  a  proposition  to 
the  effect  that,  if  the  city  would  con- 
struct certain  specified  portions  of 
the  Triborough  system,  at  an  expense 
estimated  at  a  hundred  million,  his 
company  would  spend  fifty  million  in 
equipment  and  would  divide  the  prof- 
its with  the  city  upon  liberal  terms. 
This  brought  out  an  offer  from 
the  Interborough  Company,  which 
had  declined  to  bid  for  construction 
except  with  private  capital.  They 
offered  to  put  about  $76,000,000  into 
construction  if  the  city  would  spend 
$50,000,000,  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended on  extensions  in  connection 
with  the  present  Triborough  route. 
Mr.  McAdoo,  after  making  some 
amendments  to  his  original  proposi- 
tion, on  Dec.  16th  withdrew  it,  on 
the  ground  that  his  offer  was  condi- 
tioned on  the  city's  adopting  a  sys- 
tem of  municipal  ownership  of  the 
Triborough  line,  and  that  he  could 
not  undertake  to  bid  against  a  com- 
pany which  was  making  its  offers  on 
the  basis  of  noncompetitive  service. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  in 
a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 


Apportionment  expresses  its  convic- 
tion that  the  acceptance  of  the  offer 
of  the  Interborough  Company,  pro- 
vided certain  modifications  can  be 
agreed  upon,  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  city.  For  this  conclu- 
sion the  commission  gives  several  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  Interborough  agrees  to 
operate  future  extensions  to  the  sys- 
tem as  they  may  be  built  by  the  city. 

Second,  the  city  would  have  the 
power,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years, 
to  take  over  the  extensions  now  to  be 
built,  and,  by  constructing  a  few  con- 
necting links,  have  a  distinct  and 
comprehensive  subway  system. 

Third,  construction  can  be  begun 
at  once,  and  relief  obtained  most 
quickly. 

Fourth,  the  terms  of  operation  of 
the  present  subway  and  the  proposed 
extensions  can  be  so  arranged  that 
the  entire  system  will  revert  to  the 
city  at  the  same  time. 

Fifth,  the  city  will  have  to  provide 
only  $63,000,000,  as  against  $100,- 
000,000  or  more  under  any  other 
plan. 

Sixth,  there  will  be  a  single  five- 
cent  fare  and  free  transfers  over  the 
whole  system. 

Seventh,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Station  will  be  connected  with  the 
main  subway  system  of  the  city. 

Eighth,  the  plan  embraces  two  im- 
portant connections  of  the  elevated 
railway  with  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
one  by  means  of  the  Steinway  Tim- 
nel  and  the  other  by  the  Queensbor- 
ough  Bridge. 

The  Interborough  proposition  must 
now  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  for  no 
subways  can  be  built  in  the  city  with- 
out the  approval  of  that  body,  which 
must  vote  the  necessary  money. 


JUDICIAL   AND   ADMINISTBATIVE   DECISIONS 


Antitrust  Suits  and  Proceedings. — 
The  year  1910  has  been  prolific  of 
prosecutions,  suits,  and  judicial  deci- 
rionB  on  public  questions  of  sigpaif- 
icance.  When  Pres.  Taft  came  into 
office  a  suit  was  pending — begim  in 
Feb.,  1008,  for  dissolving  the  merger 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroads.  After  consultation 
with  the  heads  of  the  company,  on 


Jan.  18th  the  President  decided  to 
enter  suits  against  the  Beef  Trust 
on  March  21st,  and  on  Sept.  12th 
ten  officials  of  the  trust  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Federal  grand  jury 
at  Chicago  for  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  trade.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  no  decisions  had 
been  reached  in  either  proceeding. 
Renewed  efforts  were  made  to  prose- 
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cute  or  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  case  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  argued,  but 
on  April  11th  the  court  called  for  a 
rearguing  of  this  and  the  suit  against 
the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  in  Oct.  the 
rehearing  was  again  postponed  until 
Jan.,  1911,  when  the  court  will  have 
a  full  bench.  Meanwhile  the  court 
decided  against  the  contention  that 
each  shipment  contrary  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  was  a  separate  of- 
fense, and  the  former  judgment  of 
Judge  Landis  for  $31,000,000  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  thereby 
ceased   to   become   effective. 

Court  of  Commerce. — One  of  the 
successes  of  the  administration  was 
the  passage  (June  18th)  of  an  act 
for  a  Court  of  Commerce,  similar  in 
principle  to  the  Customs  Court.  It 
is  expected  that  the  judges  will  be 
experts  in  the  law  and  custom  of 
transportation;  and  that  cases  will 
be  more  speedily  reached  than  if 
brought  before  the  ordinary  circuit 
courte.  In  addition,  the  Court  of 
Commerce  will  furnish  a  speedy 
means  of  testing  the  decisions  and 
findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(  ommission,  so  far  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  revision  by  the  regular 
courts.    Both  these  courts  have  been 


strongly  opposed,  partly  because  they 
may  be  too  active  to  suit  some  liti- 
gants, and  partly  because  it  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  principle  that  cases 
of  all  kinds  ought  to  go  through  the 
same  legal  procedure,  and  that  an 
expert  court  is  an  anomaly  in  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
— ^The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion made  several  important  deci- 
sions: April  10th  it  held  that  the 
rates  for  upper  berths  on  Pullman 
cars  should,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  less  than  for  lower  berths, 
which  is  the  first  significant  decision 
by  the  commission  on  Pullman  car 
transportation.  June  29th,  imme- 
diately after  the  making  of  this  rul- 
ing, the  commission  ordered  a  sus- 
pension of  a  rate  raise  which  had 
been  announced  by  the  railroads,  and 
at  once  set  on  foot  an  investi^tion 
of  the  testimony  on  the  necessity  of 
those  increases.  Sept.  5th  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  commission  on  the 
issue  of  stocks  and  bonds,  with  in- 
tent to  investigate  the  question  of 
overcapitalization.  Pres.  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  was  made  chairman  of  this 
commission. 

See  also  XXXIV,  Chronology  and 
Necrology. 
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EOBEIQN   OCCUBBENCES   IN    1910 


PBOGBESS   OF   DEMOCKATIC 
GOVEBNMENT 

The  year  1910,  like  several  pre- 
ceding years,  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  advance  it  has  witnessed  in  the 
movement  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  representative  government 
I  throughout  the  world.  The  estab- 
Mhrtiment  of  a  republic  in  Portugal 
has  been  its  most  striking  feature. 
Hardly  less  notable  has  been  the 
granting  of  provincial  assemblies  in 
China,  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  senate,  one  half  elective, 
and  the  definite  promise  that  this 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, heretofore  promised  for  the  year 
1917.  In  Switzerland  the  movement 
for  a  stronger  Federal  (Jovemment 
continues;  it  made  great  advances 
in  1908,  by  amendments  placing  the 
control  of  water  powers  imder  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction,  and  increasing 
Federal  control  over  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  In 
1910  the  Federal  Council  recom- 
mended an  amendment  extending 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  auto- 
mobile traflSc  and  atrial  navigation, 
and  another  amendment  to  extend 
proportional  representation  to  the 
election  of  the  Federal  CJoimcil  is 
pending.  In  the  Netherlands  a  com- 
mission has  reported  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  the  extension  of  polit- 
ical rights  to  women.  In  Norway 
the  right  of  suflfrage  was  extended  to 
women  in  1907 — a  right  first  exer- 
cised in  1909 — ^when  it  is  estimated 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  qualified 
female  voters  cast  ballots.  Consti- 
tutional changes  adopted  in  1909  in 
Sweden  liberalized  the  basis  of  suf- 
frage in  respect  to  both  branches  of 
the  Riksdag,  and  otherwise  modern- 
ized the  forms  of  government  organiza- 
tion. All  members  of  the  Lower  House 
are  now  elected  directly,  and  imiver- 
sal  male  suffrage  for  persons  twenty - 
four  years  of  age  replaces  a  property 
qualification.  Amendments  are  now 
sought  extending  the  suffrage  to 
women,  and  reducing  the  age  limit 
to  twenty-one  years.     Recent  legisla 


upon  women  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  nearly  doubles  the  number  of 
persons  qualified  to  vote  in  local  elec- 
tions. In  France  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  other  electoral  re- 
forms are  a  part  of  the  program  of 
M.  Briand,  the  prime  minister.  In 
many  of  the  German  states  strikinsr 
electoral  changes  have  gone  into  ef- 
fect in  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
movement  for  ministerial  responsi- 
bility in  the  empire  is  gathering 
strength.  The  government  also  an- 
nounces that  in  the  near  future  pro- 
posals will  be  made  granting  larger 
autonomy  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  Popu- 
lar demands  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  electoral  and  other  constitutional 
reforms  led  to  the  constitutional 
convention  in  Greece  which  has  re- 
cently adjourned  with  scenes  of  great 
disorder.  The  demand  for  electoral 
reform  in  Hungary  continues,  amid 
episodes  of  constant  turmoil  chiefly 
growing  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  relations  with  Austria.  The 
revised  constitution  of  Turkey  went 
into  effect  in  August,  1909.  It  im- 
poses certain  guarantees  as  to  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  otherwise  strength- 
ens parliamentary  institutions;  but 
the  pathway  of  the  Young  Turk 
movement  is  encumbered  wi&  many 
difficulties.  The  political  agitation 
in  India  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  of 
1909,  introducing  elective  members 
into  the  legislative  councils  of  the 
governor  general  and  of  the  several 
provinces.  No  changes  in  govern- 
mental organization  have  been  ef- 
fected in  E^pt  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  there  continues,  and  apparently 
increases.  A  measure  pending  in  the 
Russian  Duma  prnctically  destroys 
the  autonomy  of  Finland,  which  it 
has  enjoyed  since  its  annexation  to 
the  Russian  Empire  in  1809. 

GBEAT   BBITAIN 

Marcus  Benjamin 

By  far  the  most  important  event 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  year  was 
the  death  of  the  king.     Albert  Ed- 


tion  in  Denmark  confers  the  suffrage  |  ward  was  bom  in  Buckingham  Pal 
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ace.  London.  Nov.  9,  1841;  mar- 
ried Princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark, March  10,  1863;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Queen  Victoria,  Jan.  22,  1901, 
taking  the  title  of  Edward  VII,  and 
died  in  Buckingham  Palace,  May  6, 
1910.  On  his  accession,  to  quote  his 
son  and  successor :  "  Our  beloved  king 
declared  that  as  long  as  there  was 
health  in  his  body  he  would  work  for 
tne  good  and  amelioration  of  his  peo- 
ple." So  for  nine  years  he  ruled, 
gaining  the  plaudits  of  the  world,  and 
recognition  as  one  of  the  wisest,  most 
tactful,  and  most  humane  rulers  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  He  was  accepted 
as  the  **  first  statesman  of  his  day," 
and  became  conspicuous  as  "  a  great 
ambassador  for  peace."  During  his 
lifetime  he  visited  all  of  his  dominions, 
an  experience  never  before  enjoyed  by 
a  British  sovereign,  and  thus  came  in 
contact  with  his  many  subjects  of 
various  races,  who  learned  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  his  direct  interest  in 
their  welfare.  His  reign  was  the  tri- 
umph of  persuasiveness;  he  gave  hope 
to  the  Boers  in  South  Africa;  ne 
restored  the  French  alliance,  and 
brought  about  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
were  his  friends;  and  had  he  lived 
longer,  it  is  the  belief  of  those  most 
familiar  with  his  character,  that  Ger- 
many would  have  yielded  to  his  in- 
fluence. He  will  pass  into  history  as 
Edward  the  Peacemaker.  His  last 
years  were  devoted  to  the  settling  of 
the  controversy  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  his  death  was  accepted 
as  the  "Truce  of  God,"  for  it  tem- 
porarily suspended  the  constitutional 
struggle. 

When  the  end  came,  besides  his 
son  and  successor,  one  emperor  and 
seven  kings,  in  addition  to  former 
Pres.  Roosevelt,  followed  his  remains 
on  their  last  journey.  The  ominous 
hush  of  sorrow  pervaded  the  streets  of 
London  as  the  funeral  cortege  took  its 
way  from  Westminster  to  Windsor; 
and  in  Canada,  from  sea  to  sea  all 
railway  service  was  stopped  during  the 
funeral  exercises,  while  even  the  Hin- 
dus and  Mohammedans,  with  their 
black  banners,  gathered  in  the  streets 
of  Calcutta  to  do  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  their  emperor.  He  died 
in  harness,  "  laboring  to  the  last  with 


that  hearty,  winning  zest  of  his  in 
life  and  men  and  affairs  still  imim- 
paired,  at  the  height  of  the  popular- 
ity that  was  so  humanly  dear  to  him, 
with  his  work  and  fame  as  one  of  the 
two  foremost  figures  in  European  pol- 
itics establish^  unassailably."  He 
was  regretted  by  the  masses  in  all 
countries,  and  lamented  bitterly  by 
the  poorest  in  his  own. 

The  British  Budget.— The  presenta- 
tion of  the  budget,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  has  given  rise  to 
what  has  been  called  a  "  constitutional 
crisis"  in  Great  Britain.  An  expla- 
nation concerning  the  public  finances 
of  that  country  is  desirable  to  make 
the  situation  clear. 

The  great  wars  with  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  culminated  at  Waterloo,  cost 
£831,600,000.  The  expense  of  the 
Crimean  War  was  also  very  large, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  war  with 
the  Boers  cost  over  £250,000,000. 
These  enormous  sums  of  money  were 
raised  in  part  by  taxation,  and  in 
part  by  increasing  the  national  del^ 
which  in  1792  was  only  £237,000,000, 
as  compared  with  £789,000,000  in 
1906.  llius  the  interest  charges  alone 
are  more  than  three  times  vmat  th^ 
were  before  the  three  wars  mentioned. 
Two  other  causes  have  materially  af- 
fected the  national  revenue;  the  in- 
creased cost  of  government,  which,  for 
comparison,  was  in  1841,  £53,750,0(T0, 
while  in  1905-06  it  was  £142,032,000; 
and  the  military  expenditures,  which 
were  only  £15,500,000  in  1841,  for 
both  army  and  navy,  while  the  naval 
estimates  alone  for  1910-11  were  £40,- 
000,000.  The  enormous  expense  of  the 
Boer  War  was  met  by  the  suspension 
of  the  sinking  fund,  by  taxation,  and 
by  borrowing,  and  yet  during  this 
period  between  four  and  five  millions 
of  pounds  were  added  to  the  interest 
on  the  fixed  and  floating  debt,  and 
over  four  times  that  amount  to  the 
cost  of  armaments. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  came 
a  demand  for  a  remission  of  the  war 
taxes;  but  the  increased  expense  of 
government,  as  well  as  the  growing 
cost  of  armaments,  made  a  reduction 
an  impossibility.  In  the  budget  for 
1903  the  income  tax  was  lowered, 
and  certain  duties  repealed  or  reduced, 
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but  in  1P04  it  became  necessary  to 
restore  most  of  these  items.  At  a  time 
when  trade  was  depressed,  unemploy- 
ment rife,  poverty  increasing,  and  so- 
cial reform  at  a  standstill,  this  act, 
practically  necessary,  largely  alien- 
ated the  great  tax-paying  middle 
classes,  and  the  Balfour  ministry  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Jan.,  1906.  The  new  govern- 
ment first  under  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  later  under  Herbert 
Henry  Asquith,  found  itself  pledged  to 
undertake :  ( 1 )  The  halting  of  pub- 
lic extravagance  and  the  effecting  of 
substantial  retrenchment  in  national 
expenditures;  (2)  the  remission  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  £24,000,- 
000  of  Unionist  taxation  still  on 
the  statute  books;  (3)  the  reform  of 
the  discredited  army;  (4)  the  under- 
taking of  an  elaborate  program  of 
social  improvement,  comprising  old- 
age  pensions,  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment, the  overhauling  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  liberation  of  educa- 
tion from  ecclesiastical  entanglements ; 
and  (5)  the  unequivocal  maintenance 
of  free  trade. 

Since  1006  the  Liberal  Government 
has  succeeded  in  lowering  the  debt 
by  nearly  £47.000,000,  thereby  effect- 
ing an  annual  interest  saving  of 
about  £1,126,000.  But  with  public 
expenditures  they  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful, as  larger  outlays  for  the 
navy,  the  old-age  pensions,  and  the 
decreasing  of  the  debt,  have  compelled 
a  persistent  increase  of  the  budget, 
until  that  for  1909-10  called  for 
£165,000.000,  nearly  £25,000,000  in 
excess  of  that  called  for  by  the  last 
budget  formulated  by  the  Balfour  ad- 
ministrntion.  Essentially,  therefore, 
the  condition  that  confronted  the  Brit- 
ish Grovemment  when  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  on  April  29,  1909,  presented 
his  historic  budget,  was  a  deficit  of 
£16,500,000.  The  plan  presented  in 
his  budget  to  meet  the  deficiency  in- 
volved the  following  changes:  (1) 
Customs,  an  increase  of  8d.  a  pound 
on  tobacco  and  of  3.s.  9d.  a  gallon  on 
potable  spirits,  with  a  new  duty  of 
3d.  a  gallon  on  motor  spirits  (esti- 
mated to  yield,  in  all,  in  1909-10, 
£2,640,000);  (2)  excise  spirit  duties 
imposed  as  under  customs,  an  in- 
crease on  motor  car  licenses,  and  a 
higher  scale  of  duties  on   all  grades 


of  liquor  licenses  (with  an  estimated 
aggregate  yield  this  year  of  £2,760,- 
000)  ;  (3)  estate  and  death  duties,  an 
increase  from  one  to  two  per  cent  in 
the  settlement  estate  duty,  together 
with  a  sweeping  rearrangement  of 
death  duties  so  that  the  rates  hitherto 
prevailing  shall  be  applied  to  cor- 
respondingly smaller  estates  (to  yield 
at  present  £2,850,000,  and  eventually 
£6,320,000)  ;  (4)  income  tax,  the  tax 
on  earned  incomes  up  to  £3,0()0  to  con- 
tinue unchanged,  but  on  all  imeamed 
incomes,  and  on  earned  incomes  of 
more  than  £3,000,  the  rate  to  be  raised 
from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound;  also 
a  graduated  super  tax  of  6d.  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  over  £5,000  ( to  yield 
£3,500,000,  and  eventually  £6300»- 
000^;  (5)  land  taxes,  comprising  (a) 
a  general  increment  value  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  payable  at  the  own- 
er's death  or  when,  by  sale  or  lease* 
he  actually  realizes  the  unearned  in- 
crement; (6)  a  ten  per  cent  reversion 
duty  upon  any  benefit  accruing  to  a 
lessor  from  the  termination  of  a  lease ; 
(o)  a  tax  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the 
capital  value  of  undeveloped  land 
(agricultural  land  bein^  wndllv  ex- 
empt), and  id)  a  similar  duty  on 
land  containing  minerals  (the  four  to 
yield  but  £500,000  in  1909-10,  but 
ultimately  somewhat  more)  ;  and  (6) 
stamp  taxes,  comprising  duties  on 
conveyances  or  transfers  of  property, 
on  securities  transferable  by  delivery, 
and  on  contract  notes  (to  yield  at 
present  £650,000,  and  subsequently 
£1,450,000). 

This  budget  passed  the  Commons, 
Nov.  4,  by  a  vote  of  379  to  149,  and 
four  days  later  had  its  first  reading 
in  the  Lords,  who  on  Nov.  30  re- 
jected it  by  a  majority  of  275  "  until 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country."  Dissolution  fol- 
lowed, and  the  ordering  of  a  new 
election.  Meanwhile  the  finances  of 
the  nation  were  in  an  anom<iIous 
state.  The  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons under  which,  as  has  long  been 
customary  in  such  cases,  the  new  im- 
posts were  collected  in  anticipation 
of  the  final  adoption  of  the  budget, 
had  failed  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord to  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  two  houses.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  imposts,  having  fallen 
short  of  legalization,  could  no  longer 
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be  collected,  and  payers  of  the  reve- 
nues in  question  were  entitled  to  resti- 
tution. The  native  good  sense  of  the 
British  people,  however,  saved  the  day, 
and  by  tacit  understanding  the  im- 
posts continued  to  be  paid,  pending 
the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  matter  having  been  referred  to 
the  country,  a  previous  Liberal  ma- 
jority of  114  was  swept  away,  but  the 
Liberal  party  was  continued  in  power 
by  the  combination  with  the  Irish 
and  Labor  vote. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  min- 
isterial scheme  was  proposed  for  deal- 
ing with  the  House  of  lords,  through 
which  the  Peers  were  to  be  deprived 
of  ail  such  powers  in  finance  legisla- 
tion as  other  second  chambers  possess; 
and  the  statutory  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments was  to  be  reduced  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  years.  This  condition  of 
affairs  naturally  ^ve  rise  to  consid- 
erable discussion,  and  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  late  king  to 
make  600  new  peers  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  existing  opposition  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  At  this  critical 
stage  King  Edward  died,  and  the 
controversy  was  suspended  "  by  the 
Truce  of  God." 

At  the  suggestion  of  King  George 
V.  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
government  and  the  opposition  was 
held  to  consider  a  possible  compro- 
mise on  the  question  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Eight  party  leaders,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Lord  Crewe,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
Mr.  Birrell  for  the  Liberals,  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Cawdor 
for  the  Unionists,  met  June  17,  with 
the  hope  of  agreeing  upon  some  plan 
to  meet  the  emergency.  After  hold- 
ing eleven  meetings  the  conference 
was  adjourned  on  July  30,  when  Mr. 
Asquith  announced  that  although 
agreement  had  not  been  arrived  at, 
those  conferring  felt  that  it  was  not 
only  desirable,  but  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  meetings  in  the  autunm. 
After  an  interval  the  meetings  were 
resumed  on  Oct.  11,  and  ten  addi- 
tional sessions  were  held,  after  which 
it  was  announced  that  the  confer- 
ence had  failed  to  reach  agreement 
on  any  point. 

The  government  plan  for  the  re- 


form of  the  House  of  Lords  was  set 
forth  in  the  veto  resolutions  and  the 
Parliament  bill  adopted  April  14,  as 
follows : 

It  is  Intended  to  substitute  for  the 
House  of  Lords  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted a  second  chamber  on  a  popular 
instead  of  hereditary  basis,  but  as  such 
substitution  cannot  be  Inmiedlately 
brought  Into  operation  the  existing 
powers  of  the  House  are  to  be  restricted. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  denied 
the  power  of  rejecting  or  amending  a 
money  bill.  A  measure  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  money  bill  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  contains  only  provisions  deal- 
ing with  all  or  any  of  the  following 
subjects,  namely:  The  Imposition,  re- 
peal, remission,  alteration,  or  regula- 
tion of  taxation ;  charges  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  or  the  provision  of 
money  by  Parliament ;  Supply ;  the  ap- 
propriation, control,  or  regulation  of 
public  money ;  the  raising  or  guarantee 
of  any  loan,  or  the  repayment  thereof; 
or  matters  Incidental  to  those  subjects 
or  any  of  them. 

When  any  measure  other  than  a  money 
bill  has  passed  the  Commons  in  three 
successive  sessions  It  shall  become  law, 
notwithstanding  Its  rejection  or  amend- 
ment by  the  Lords,  provided  that  at 
least  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  date  on  which  it 
passes  that  house  for  the  third  time. 

The  duration  of  Parliament  is  to  be 
limited  to  five  years. 

The  attitude  of  the  Lords,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  set  forth  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  offered  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  adopted,  as  follows: 

That  a  strong  and  eflSclent  second 
chamber  Is  not  merely  an  Integral  part 
of  the  British  Constitution,  but  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  state  and 
to  the  balance  of  Parliament. 

That  such  a  chamber  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  the  reform  and  reconstitu- 
tlon  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  third  resolution,  which,  on  a 
division,  was  carried  by  175  to  17, 
was  in  these  terms: 

That  a  necessary  preliminary  of  such 
reform  and  reconstltutlon  Is  the  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  peerage  should  no  longer  of 
Itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  In 
the  House  of  Lords. 

In  Nov.,  Lord  Rosebery's  fur- 
ther resolutions,  providing  for  the  re- 
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organizing  of  the  Lords,  were  adopt- 
ed without  division  by  that  body  ex- 
cept the  one  dealing  with  the  tenure 
of  seats  therein,  which  was  wrth- 
drawn.  The  resolutions  embody  the 
following  program: 

That  the  House  of  Lords  shall  con- 
sist of  Lords  of  Parliament — a  part 
chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  hered- 
itary peers  from  among  themselves 
and  by  nomination  by  the  Crown; 
secondly,  those  sitting  by  virtue  of 
their  offices  and  quidifications  held 
by  them;  and  finally,  a  certain  num- 
ber chosen  from  outside. 

Also  that  the  term  of  tenure  of  all 
Lords  of  Parliament  shall  be  the 
same  except  in  the  case  of  those  sit- 
ting ex-officio,  who  should  sit  only  bo 
long  as  they  held  the  office  by  reason 
of  which  they  sat.  This  was  the 
resolution  that  was  withdrawn. 

Lord  Rosebery  said  he  believed 
that  on  these  principles  it  would  be 
possible  to  reform  the  upper  cham- 
ber, to  a  large  extent  solve  the  con- 
stitutional problem  and  maintain  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  country 
without  the  convulsion  incident  to  a 
general  election. 

This  proposition  was  further  elabo- 
rated in  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolu- 
tions, adopted  by  the  Lords  early  in 
November,  as  follows: 

This  house  Is  to  be  reconstituted  and 
reduced  in  numbers  In  accordance  with 
the  recent  resolutions  passed  by  It. 

If  a  difference  arises  between  the  two 
houses  with  regard  to  any  bill  other 
than  a  money  bill  In  two  successive 
sessions  and  within  an  Interval  of  not 
less  than  one  year,  and  such  difference 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  any  other  means, 
it  shall  be  settled  In  a  Joint  sitting  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  two  houses : 
provided  that  If  the  difference  relates 
to  a  matter  which  is  of  great  gravity 
and  has  not  been  adequately  submitted 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  people,  it  shall 
not  be  referred  to  a  Joint  sitting,  but 
shall  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the 
electors  by  referendum ; 

The  Ijords  are  prepared  to  forego 
their  constitutional  right  to  reject  or 
amend  money  bills  which  are  purely 
financial  in  character :  provided  that 
effectual  provision  is  made  against  tack- 
ing, and  provided  that  If  any  question 
arises  as  to  any  bill  or  any  provision 
thereof,  that  question  shall  be  referred 
to  a  Joint  committee  of  both  houses, 
with  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 


mons as  chairman,  who  shall  liave  a 
casting  vote  only.  If  the  committee 
hold  that  the  bill  and  the  provisions  in 
question  are  not  purely  financial  in 
character,  they  shall  be  dealt  with 
forthwith  In  a  Joint  sitting  of  the  t^'o 
houses. 

On  Nov.  18  Prime  Minister  As- 
quith  announced  in  the  Commons 
that  the  government  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament  on 
Nov.  &.  He  also  stated  that  the 
"essential  parts"  of  the  finance  bill 
would  be  proceeded  with,  that  if  the 
government  were  in  a  position  to  do 
80  they  would  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  payment  of  members  next  year, 
and  that  the  forthcoming  election 
would  be  on  the  old  register.  Dis- 
solution accordingly  took  place  on 
the  date  named,  after  a  ten  months' 
existence,  the  shortest  Parliament 
since  Mr.  Gladstone's  home  rule  Par- 
liament twenty-five  years  ago.  Writs 
were  immediately  issued  for  the  new 
elections,  which  began  Dec.  2  and 
closed  Dec.  19.  While  the  election 
was  filled  with  excitement  there  was 
a  general  falling  off  in  the  votes 
cast,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, but  slight  change  in  the  align- 
ment of  parties.  The  new  House  of 
Oommons  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Government  coalition :  Liberals,  272  : 
Laborltes,  48 ;  Nationalists.  73 ;  Inde- 
pendent Nationalists,  11.     Total,  308. 

Opposition:  Unionists,  271. 

The  new  Parliament  will  meet  Feb. 
6,  1911. 

Licidental  to  the  canvass  was  a 
proposal  bjr  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader 
of  the  Unionist  opposition,  that  the 
referendum  be  employed  for  the  set- 
tlement of  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions. He  particularly  proposed  that 
the  whole  question  of  tariff  reform — 
meaning  the  return  of  Great  Britain 
to  protective  duties — should  be  so 
determined.  That  this  proposition 
did  not  meet  with  popular  favor  was 
made  evident  by  the  elections;  and 
many  of  his  own  party  openly  re- 
pudiated it.  That  Great  Britain  is 
passing  through  a  grave  constitution- 
al crisis  is  apparent ;  and  the  elections 
have  by  no  means  determined  its  ul- 
timate outcome. 

The  New  Budget.— This  year— -i.  e., 
1910-11.    Mr.    Lloyd-George's    budget. 
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presented  the  following  estimates: 
Revenue,  £199,791,000,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed shall  be  collected  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources— customs.  £32,095,000 ; 
excise,  £34,270,000;  death  duties,  £25,- 
650,000;  stamps,  £9,600,000;  land 
tax  and  house  duty,  £2,690,000;  prop- 
erty and  income  tax,  £37,550,000; 
land  Talue  duties,  £600,000;  postal, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  services,  £23,- 
800,000;  crown  lands,  £480,000;  Suez 
Canal  shares  and  sundry*  loans,  £1,- 
060,000;  miscellaneous,  £1,850,000. 
The  expenditures  were  estimated  at 
£198,930,000.  In  presenting  the  budget 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  defended  the  in- 
creased tax  on  whisky  by  showing  that 
when  the  tax  was  increased,  drunk- 
enness decreased.  Both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  reports  of  redactions  in 
drunkenness  varying  from  thirty-five 
to  seventy  per  cent  were  received. 
Also,  forecasting  future  events,  he 
said  the  government  saw  their  way 
to  begin  next  year  a  great  national 
scheme  of  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment and  invalidity.  Much  satis- 
faction was  felt  at  the  absence  of  new 
taxation. 

TSE  BBITISH  DEPENDEHCIES 

S.  N.  D.  NOBTH 
CANADA 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  wit- 
nessed during  the  year  a  continua- 
tion and  acceleration  of  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  past  dec- 
ade—  more  striking,  perhaps,  than 
has  appeared  in  any  other  country. 
It  has  been  characterized  by  mani- 
festations of  increasing  loyalty  to 
the  mother  country,  and  by  further 
steps  to  establish  economic  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States — two  ends 
clearly  stimulated  by  the  Imperial 
conferences  held  in  London  in  1907 
and  1909,  in  which  plans  for  the 
closer  federation  of  the  Empire  for 
military  and  naval  defense  and  for 
more  eflfective  economic  codperation, 
were  outlined  and  accepted.  The 
cruiser  yiohe,  the  first  ship  of  the 
new  Canadian  navy,  arrived  from 
England  at  Halifax  Oct.  17th  and 
was  received  with  great  demonstra- 
tions. July  26th  bids  were  opened 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  Ca- 
nadian war  ship  on  the  Pacific.    Like 


the  A'to6c,  it  is  to  be  a  cruiser  of  the 
Bristol  type. 

The  growth  of  the  Dominion  ap- 
pears in  all  lines  of  industry  and 
energy,  more  particularly  in  the  rapid 
openmg  up  of  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces, with  their  vast  potentialities 
for  wheat  production.  The  definite 
settlement  of  this  new  country  has 
invited  a  stream  of  immigrants,  large 
numbers  of  whom  have  come  from 
the  northwest  sections  of  the  United 
States.  In  1909  the  immigration 
reached  184,281,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion,  and  it  will 
greatly  exceed  this  number  in  1910. 
The  ffovernment  estimate  of  the  total 
population  in  1910  is  7,489,781.  To 
encourage  this  immigration  and  to 
provide  outlets  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  Northwest  two  great 
transcontinental  railroad  systems,  in 
addition  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  have 
been  pushed  forward  with  remark- 
able energy,  made  possible  by  large 
Dominion  loans,  ninety  per  cent  of 
which  have  been  taken  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Canadian  Northern  is 
constructing  a  web  of  branch  lines  in 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatche- 
wan which  bring  the  wheat  fields  of 
these  provinces  to  tide  water.  Oct. 
19th  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractors for  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental line  from  Winnipeg  to 
Superior  Junction,  whereby  the  com- 
pany takes  over  this  section  of  the 
government  line,  thereby  completing 
its  trackage  from  western  Canada  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  An  official 
statement  issued  Dec.  16  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the 
railway  mileage  increased  from  24,104 
in  1909  to  24,731  in  1910,  an  addi- 
tion of  627  miles.  Of  this  increase 
519  miles  were  in  the  four  western 
provinces.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude mileage  of  the  Grand  Tnmk  Pa- 
cific, which  is  officially  regarded  as 
"  under  construction,"  although  over 
1,000  miles  were  in  actual  operation 
during  1910.  It  is  estimated  that 
4,500  miles  of  railway  were  imder 
construction  on  June  30  last.  During 
the  year  $101,816,271  was  added  to 
capital  liability,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  $1,410,297,687,  of  which  $687,557,- 
387  was  represented  in  stocks  and 
$722,740,300    in    bonds.      The    actual 
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outstanding  liability  on  June  30  last, 
after  eliminating  duplication,  was 
equal  to  $52,361  per  mile  of  line. 
Cash  subsidies  during  the  year 
amoimted  to  $1,789J23,  bringing  up 
the  total  to  $146,932,180  by  the  Do- 
minion, $35,837,060  by  the  provinces, 
and  $17,983,823  by  municipalities.  In 
addition,  55,^2,321  acres  of  land 
have  been  granted,  of  which  32,040,- 
378  were  alienated  by  the  Dominion. 
The  guarantee  to  June  30  amounted 
to  $127,336,357.  The  Canadian  rail- 
ways carried  85,894,575  passengers 
and  74,482,866  tons  of  freight,  an  in- 
crease over  1909  of  3,211,2^7  passen- 
gers, and  7,640,608  tons  of  freight. 
The  average  passenger  journey  and 
average  freight  haul  in  Canada  are 
the  longest  in  the  world.  The  gross 
railroad  earnings  to  June  30,  1910, 
were  $173,956,217,  a  gain  of  $28,899,- 
881  over  1909,  or  19.9  per  cent.  Op- 
erating expenses  amounted  to  $120,- 
405,440,  an  increase  of  $15,805,356. 
The  net  earnings  were  $53,550,777,  an 
increase  of  32.3  per  cent  over  the  in- 
crease of  the  preceding  year. 

In  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  a  line  of  Pacific 
steamers,  subsidized  by  both  the  Im- 
perial and  Dominion  Governments, 
has  brouffht  Montreal  and  Yokohama 
within  eighteen  days  of  each  other. 
A  monthly  steam  service  has  been 
established    between    Australia    and 


British  Columbia,  for  which  the  Do- 
minion Government  gives  a  subsidy 
of  £37,000  annually  and  the.  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  a  subsidy  of 
£27,600.  In  connection  with  the  Ca- 
nadian-Northern Railway,  the  Royal 
Line  of  steamships,  plying  between 
Bristol  and  Montreal,  has  been  estab- 
lished. A  proposal  to  subsidize  an 
improved  fast  through  service  from 
Great  Britain  to  Australia  and  Kew 
Zealand,  by  way  of  Canada,  known 
as  the  "All  Red  Route,"  first  made 
by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  at  the  Im- 
perial conference  in  1907,  and  con- 
templating a  fleet  which  can  make 
the  trip  from  England  to  Australia 
in  three  wedcs*  time,  or  about  twenty- 
one  knots,  is  now  under  consideration 
by  a  committee  of  the  Imperial  Got- 
ernment. 

All  ofScial  statistics  confirm  the 
development  which  is  following  the 
growth  of  these  transportatfbn  sys- 
tems. On  Dec.  31,  1909,  Canadian 
bank  deposits  equaled  $835,438,910, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  The  Dominion  sav- 
ings banks  in  1910  show  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  $14,677,872;  and  the 
post  office  savings  banks  deposits  of 
$43,586,367,  with  148,893  open  ac- 
counts. The  following  table  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  Dominion 
Government: 


AGGREGATE  EXPENDITURE  OP  CANADA. 


Fiscal  Ybab. 


1900 
1905 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Expenditure 

Charieable  to 

Consolidated 

Fund. 


$42,975,279 
63,319.683 
76.641,452 
84.064.233 
79,411,747 


Expenditure 
Chargeable 
to  Capital. 


$7,468,843 
11.933.492 
30.429.907 
42,593,167 
29.756.353 


Expenditure 

for  Railway 

Subaidiea. 


$  725,720 
1.275.630 
2.037.629 
1.785.887 
2.048.097 


Other 
Charges. 


$1,547,624 
2.275.334 
3.469,692 
4.998.237 
4,179,577 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


$52,717,466 
78.804.139 
112,578.680 
133.441.534 
115,395,774 


The  total  debt  of  the  Dominion  at 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  March 
31,  1910,  was  $470,663,046.  against 
which  were  sinking  fund  and  other 
assets  of  $134,394,600;  the  interest 
on  debt  accoimt  was  $13,098,161.  In 
1900  the  total  debt  of  the  Dominion 
was  $346,206,980. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  Canadian  commerce,  particularlv 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  pend- 


ing negotiations  for  some  kind  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  it  is  important  to  show 
this  growth  for  the  last  decade,  as 
distributed  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  countries. 
The  figures  of  exports  and  imports 
are  supplied  by  the  courtesy  of 
Hon.  Archibald  Blue,  chief  of  the 
census  and  statistics  office  at  Ot- 
tawa. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  AND  CX^MMERCE 

Exports 


FsacjLL  Ykabs. 


1900 
1905 
1908 
ltf09 
1910 


Great 
Britain. 


$96,562,875 
97,114,867 
126.194.124 
126.384,724 
139,482.945 


United 
States. 


$52,534,977 
70.426,765 
90.814.871 
85.334.806 

104.199.675 


Other 
Countries. 


$14,412,938 
23.313.314 
29.951,973 
30.884.054 
35.564.951 


Totals. 


$163,510,790 
190.854,946 
246.960.968 
242.603.584 
279.247.651 


Impobts.  ExcLusrva  of  Coin  and  Buluon 


Fbom  Great  Bbitain. 

Fbom  United  States. 

FISCAL 

YxAsa. 

Dutiable. 

free. 

Duties 
CoUeoted. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Duties 
Collected. 

i9oa 

1905. 

1908. 

1900- 

19ia 

$31,561,756 
45.099.527 
71.212.207 
52.219381 
71.822.941 

$12,718,227 
15.243.177 
23.205.107 
18,462.220 
23,513.486 

$8,074,541 
11,171.010 
17,265,293 
13.449.342 
18.032.629 

$53,897,561 
78.797.440 

110,361,367 
90.584.507 

118.834.173 

$48,182,616 
73.634,186 
94,287,518 
79.471,671 
98,668,242 

$13,491,873 
20,580,302 
27.132.543 
22,526,807 
29.515.836 

The  total  imports  of  1909-10  were 
valued  at  $369,815,427,  of  which 
$142,551,081  were  free  of  duties.  The 
total  duties  collected  on  imports  in 
1909-10  were  $61,024,239. 

The  attitude  of  the  Dominion  Grov- 
emment  toward  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  was  indicated  in  a 
speech  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the 
premier,  at  Montreal,  in  Sept.,  in 
which  he  said: 

1  believe  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  United  SUtes  which  will 
not  only  be  of  great  advantage  to  ns. 
but  equally  so  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  not  haye  a  treaty  which  was  not 
at  least  equally  profitable  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other. 

In  an  earlier  speech  at  Nelson  he 
declared : 

We  are  asked  on  either  hand  by  dif- 
ferent interests  for  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection. It  will  be  onr  aim  to  evolve 
a  tariff  calculated  to  benefit  the  whole 
country.  The  cardinal  feature  and  ont- 
Btandlng  principle  of  the  tariff  is  the 
British  preference,  and  so  long  as  we 
stay  In  office  It  will  remain.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  ask  Great  Britain  to  change  her 
fiscal  policy  by  an  lota.  We  make  our 
own  Interests,  so  with  Great  Britain. 
The  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  British 
Empire  is  not  dependent  on  any  tariff 
relations. 

In  numerous  speeches  the  premier 
reiterated   his   personal    devotion   to 


the  principle  of  free  trade,  which  he 
declared  to  be  *'the  ideal  fiscal  sys- 
tem for  the  world." 

Negotiations  looking  to  a  reciproc- 
ity treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  begun  at  Ottawa 
in  Nov.,  and  will  be  continued  from 
time  to  time.  Any  report  upon  which 
the  commissioners  may  agree  will 
have  to  be  submitted  to  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament. 

Canadian  Legislation. — The  second 
session  of  the  eleventh  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  held  at 
Ottawa  from  Nov.  11,  1909,  to  May 
4,  1910,  and  resulted  in  the  passing  of 
177  measures,  of  which  sixty- two 
were  public  general  acts. 

Among  the  public  general  acts  the 
following  are  of  chief  interest.  In 
Schedule  A  of  the  Appropriation  Act 
No.  1  (Chapter  I),  a  grant  of  $60,000 
was  made  in  aid  of  sufferers  from  the 
floods  in  France.  By  Chapter  Vn, 
sums,  not  exceeding  $12,000  for  the 
first  year  and  of  less  amounts  yearly 
until  1915,  when  the  amount  must 
not  exceed  $5,000,  are  granted  to 
assist  in  maintaining  an  independent 
and  efficient  service  of  telegraphic 
news  from  Great  Britain  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Canadian  press. 

The  Combines  Investigation  Act 
(Chapter  IX),  provides  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  combines,  monopolies, 
trusts,  and  mergers.    Where  combines 
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detrimental  to  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers or  consumers  are  proved  to 
exist,  import  duties  may  be  reduced 
or  removed  and  patents  may  be  re- 
voked. Persons  guilty  of  defenses 
against  the  act  are  rendered  liable  to 
heavy  penalties. 

Chapter  XIII  brings  the  drivers  of 
automobiles  or  motor  vehicles  within 
the  operation  of  the  criminal  code 
when  guilty  of  causing  injury  by 
furious  driving  or  other  willful  mis- 
conduct, and  renders  them  liable  to 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  failure  to 
stop  after  the  occurrence  of  an  acci- 
dent. 

The  Currency  Act  (Chapter  XIV), 
deals  with  the  value  and  currency  of 
coins  minted  at  the  Ottawa  branch 
of  the  Royal  Mint;  the  act  replaces 
similar  legislation  of  1906.  By  Chap- 
ter XVT  the  import  duties  payable 
under  the  general  tariff  for  thirteen 
items  are  reduced  in  amount  as  from 
March  31,  1910,  these  reductions  be- 
ing made  by  Canada  in  connection 
with  an  understanding  arrived  at 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Pavne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909. 

Chapter  XXVII,  an  act  of  eighty- 
two  sections,  repeals  the  immigration 
laws  previously  in  force,  and  pre- 
scribes the  conditions  under  which 
immigrants  may  enter  Canada.  It 
contains  strict  provisions  designed  to 
exclude  undesirable  persons,  and  em- 
powers the  governor  in  council  to 
issue  regulations  prescribing  the  min- 
imum amount  of  money  that  must  be 
possessed  by  immigrants  on  landing. 

The  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest 
Act  (Chapter  XXXI),  empowers  the 
governor  in  council  to  make  regula- 
tions against  the  introduction  into 
Canada,  or  the  spreading  therein,  of 
any  insect,  pest,  or  disease  destructive 
to  vegetation. 

The  Insurance  Act  (Chapter 
XXXII),  consisting  of  188  sections 
nnd  a  schedule  of  seven  forms,  deals 
comprehensively  with  insurance  in 
Canada  in  the  light  of  recent  expe- 
rience and  events.  Previous  insurance 
legislation  is  repealed. 

Another  important  measure  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  Canadian 
navy.  The  Naval  Service  Act  (Chap- 
ter XLIII),  establishes  a  naval  ser- 
vice  department   under   the   minister 


of  marine  and  fisheries  and  provides 
for  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  Canadian  naval  forces.  These  the 
governor  in  council  may  place  on 
active  service  at  any  time  by  reason 
of  an  "  emergency "  which  is  defined 
to  mean  "  war,  invasion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, real  or  apprehended.''  The 
Naval  Discipline  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
King's  Regulations  and  Admiralty  In- 
structions are  made  applicable  to  the 
naval  service  of  Canada. 

By  Chapter  XVII  provision  is  made 
for  the  construction  of  dry  docks  in 
three  classes,  those  of  the  first  class 
consisting  of  docks  in  which  the 
largest  ships  of  the  British  navy  can 
be  received  and  repaired  with  ease 
and  safety.  British  naval  vessels  will 
have  the  right  of  priority  in  the  use 
of  these  docks. 

The  Milk  Test  Act  (Chapter  LIX). 
provides  for  the  testing  and  marking 
of  glass  ware  used  for  milk  tests. 
Chapter  LXI,  an  act  regulating  the 
water  carriage  of  goods,  came  into 
force  on  Sept.  1,  1910. 

Seven  acts  (Chapters  VI,  XXIV, 
XXV,  XXVI,  L,  LI  and  LVH),  relate 
to  Canadian  railways.  They  deal 
inter  alia  with  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies in  aid  of  railway  construction 
(Chapter  LI),  the  incorporation  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Alberta  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  construction 
of  this  line  under  government  guar- 
antee (Chapter  VI),  and  the  acqw- 
sition  by  lease  of  lines  of  railway 
connecting  with  the  Intercolonial, 
government  railways  (Chapter  XXV). 

Other  acts  passed  in  amendment  of 
previous  legislation  include  those 
relating  to  annuities  (Chapters  IV 
and  V),  the  civil  service  (Chapter 
Vm),  the  criminal  code  (Chapters 
X  and  XH),  fisheries  (Chapter  XX), 
industrial  disputes  (Chapter  XXIX). 
irrigation  (Chapter  XXXTV),  boun- 
ties (Chapters  XXXHI,  XXXVII  and 
XLVI),  meat  and  canned  foods  (Chap- 
ter XXXV III),  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  (Chapter  XLII).  nav- 
igable waters  (Chapter  XLIV)  and 
seed  control   (Chapter  LIV). 

SOUTH    AFBICA 

The  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Natal,  Orange  River,  and  the 
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Transvaal,  united  in  a  Federal  union 
in  1909  and  the  government  of  the 
new  nation  was  organized  during 
1910.  The  federation  grew  out  qf 
the  Fourth  South  African  Customs 
and  Railroad  Conference,  1908,  called 
to  draw  a  new  customs  agreement 
and  settle  intercolonial  disputes  re- 
garding railroad  rates.  Early  in  its 
session  the  conference  passed  a  reso- 
lotin  to  draft  a  constitution  as  a 
basis  for  a  federated  union.  A  con- 
stitutional conference  met  at  Durban, 
Oct.  12,  1908,  and  reconvened  at  Cape 
Town  Nov.  23d,  having  agreed  upon 
a  constitution  which  was  submitted 
in  March,  1909,  to  the  parliaments  of 
the  different  colonies  and  by  them 
i^iproved.  On  July  1,  1909,  the  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  in  London;  and  on 
Not.  20th  received  royal  approval.  It 
provides  that  royal  proclamation 
migbt  be  made  within  a  year  uniting 
the  four  colonies  in  one  government, 
the  union  of  South  Africa,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  whereby  other  ter- 
ritories or  colonies  may  hereafter  join 
the  union.  The  officers  provided  for 
are  a  governor  general,  appointed  by 
the  king,  salary  $50,000  a  year;  an 
executive  council;  a  senate  of  40—8 
members  from  each  colony  and  8  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor:  and  a  house 
of  assembly,  with  51  members  from 
Cape  Colony,  36  from  the  Transvaal, 
17  from  Natal,  and  17  from  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  membership 
of  both  houses  is  limited  to  persons 
of  European  descent.  Cape  Town  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and 
Pretoria  the  seat  of  the  executive 
government. 

Tlie  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
Sept.  20,  1909,  and  the  constitution 
went  into  effect  June  1,  1910,  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Viscoimt  Gladstone  was 
appointed  the  first  Governor  General 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
Gen.  Louis  Botha,  Premier  of  the 
Transvaal,  was  invited  to  form  the 
first  Union  Cabinet.  His  cabinet 
contains  the  names  of  four  generals 
who  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  the  Boer  army.  Eight  members 
of  the  senate  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  general  in  May,  and  thirty- 
two  were  elected  at  joint  sittings  of 
the  upper  and  lower  chambers  of  the 


parliaments  of  the  four  states.  These 
parliaments  thereafter  passed  out  of 
existence.  The  ministry  fixed  Sept. 
15th  as  the  date  for  the  election  of 
the  first  Union  Parliament,  and  Nov. 
4th  for  the  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  was  designated  by 
King  George  to  open  the  Parliament 
on  his  majesty's  behalf.  He  arrived 
in  Cape  Town  for  that  purpose  the 
last  week  of  Oct. 

The  entire  summer  was  filled  with 
activities  in  preparation  for  the  elec- 
tions. On  June  14th,  Gen.  Botha  an- 
nounced the  policy  that  would  govern 
the  ministry  in  the  establishment  of 
the  new  government.  Foremost 
among  its  tasks  was  that  of  welding 
the  different  races  into  one  great 
people ;  it  would  aim  to  encourage  the 
white  population  and  to  restrict 
Asiatic  immigration;  it  would  estab- 
lish a  broad  educational  policy,  re- 
specting the  principle  recognized  in 
the  constitution,  that  the  English  and 
Dutch  are  the  official  languages.  Its 
first  duty  would  be  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  industries  of  the 
coimtry,  the  settlement  of  the  mining 
lands,  encouragement  of  capital,  and 
the  opening  of  f ore i. sen  markets.  He 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  all  steps 
which  would  strengthen  the  ties  with 
Great  Britain,  and  appealed  to  all  to 
join  in  preventing  South  Africa  from 
''falling  back  into  narrowminded- 
ness." 

During  the  electoral  campaign  the 
educational  question  was  the  most 
prominent  •  issue,  and  it  early  ap- 
peared that  the  old  party  divisions 
were  still  dominant.  These  parties 
are  known  as  the  Nationalists,  rep- 
resented by  Gen.  Botha,  and  as  the 
name  implies,  standing  for  political 
cooperation  between  British  and 
Boers,  and  including  the  majority  of 
the  latter;  and  the  Unionists,  led  by 
Dr.  Jameson,  the  leader  of  the  famous 
Johannesburg  raid  of  1895,  and  rep- 
resenting the  distinctively  English 
party.  The  chief  surprise  of  the  elec- 
tion was  the  defeat  of  the  premier. 
Gen.  Botha,  in  the  constituency  of 
Pretoria  east,  by  Sir  Percy  FitzPat- 
rick.  Mr.  Huel,  of  the  Transvaal, 
finance  minister,  and  Mr.  Moor,  of 
Natal,  commerce  minister,  were  also 
defeated.       The     Nationalist     Party 
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secured  sixty-five  seats,  or  a  majority 
of  nine  in  an  assembly  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  members. 

The  Labor  Party  elected  four  rep- 
resentatives. The  elections  were 
fought  out  along  the  old  lines  of 
cleavage  in  each  of  the  colonies,  ex- 
cept Natal;  and  the  results  indicate 
that  the  evolution  of  new  policies  in 
the  development  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  will  be  slow,  and  prob- 
ably involve  much  bitterness. 

The  part  to  be  performed  by  the 
South  African  Republic,  with  its 
enormous  undeveloped  resources  of 
copper,  coal,  wool,  wheat,  cattle,  and 
forests,  not  to  speak  of  its  gold  and 
diamond  deposits,  must  become  in- 
creasingly important;  and  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  the  new  Parliament 
will  rapidly  converge  on  the  many 
industrial  and  commercial  problems 
which  confront  it. 

During  the  year  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  South  Africa  in  the 
development  of  her  agricultural  re- 
sources and  the  unification  and  exten- 
sion of  the  railroad  facilities.  The 
successful  establishment  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  marks  the  end  of  a 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  British 
Empire.  With  the  exception  of  New- 
foundland and  New  Zealand,  the  self- 
governing  white  portions  of  the  em- 
pire are  now  grouped  in  great  nation 
states.  There  is  no  room  for  any 
new  nation  state  of  British  blood, 
except  possibly  in  East  Africa. 

THE  AUSTKALIAN    COMMONWEALTH 

It  has  been  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant year  in  the  history  of  the 
young  Commonwealth,  the  twelfth 
since  the  union  of  the  Australian 
states.  Some  of  its  problems  have 
closely  resembled  those  that  confront- 
ed the  United  States  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  like  the  as- 
sumption of  the  state  debts,  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  surplus 
Federal  revenues.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant developments  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  adoption  by  the 
Australian  High  Court  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  judicial  control  over  Fed- 
eral legislation,  a  doctrine  borrowed 
from  the  United  States.  The  court 
early  in  its  history  had  made  state- 
ments which  indicated  that  it  would 


adopt  this  doctrine  and  later  deci- 
sions have  set  at  rest  any  doubt  aa 
to  its  attitude. 

^  The  so-called  Braddon  clause  of 
the  constitution  provided  that  the- 
Commonwealth  should  return  to  the 
states  £3  out  of  every  £4  of  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  revenues,  retain! ng^ 
£1  for  Commonwealth  expenditure; 
and  during  the  year  1908-09  the  sum 
thus  returned  was  £7,927,168.  The 
Braddon  clause  expired  by  limitation 
Dec.  31,  1909,  and  after  many  con- 
ferences between  the  state  premiers, 
a  new  basis  of  distribution  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  in  April,  1910, 
and  met  popular  approval,  thus  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  new  basis  of  distribution  is  cal- 
culated at  the  rate  of  one  pound,  five 
shillings,  per  annum  per  head  of 
population  of  each  state,  with  special 
allotment  to  Western  Australia,  in 
which  the  bulk  of  customs  revenue  is 
collected.  The  referendum  also  pro- 
vided for  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  the  consolidation 
and  transfer  of  the  state  debts.  The 
readjustment  of  revenue  distribution 
was  made  imperative  by  the  growing 
expenditures  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  the  cost  of  the  new  old- 
age  pension  law  for  the  year  1909-10 
being  £1,600,000.  The  total  revenue 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  year  1908-09  was  £14,350,792, 
of  which  £6,420,397  was  distributed  to 
the  six  states.  The  new  ministry,  rep- 
resenting the  Labor  Party,  was  sworn 
in  April  29th,  Mr.  Fisher  again  act- 
ing as  prime  minister,  with  several 
members  of  his  former  cabinet. 

The  speech  of  the  Gov.  Gen.,  Earl 
Dudley,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
on  July  1,  1910,  foreshadowed  the 
policy  of  the  new  labor  ministry,  un- 
der Mr.  Fisher's  leadership.  The 
speech  favored  the  issue  of  Common- 
wealth notes  as  legal  tender  convert- 
ible at  the  treasury,  a  progressive 
land  tax  with  a  £6,000  exemption 
limit,  and  the  repeal  of  the  naval 
loan  act.  There  is  urgent  necessity, 
it  declared,  for  encouraging  suitable 
immigrants  and  for  the  development 
of  defense.  It  is  intended  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  making  fertile  land  avail- 
able speedily,  to  induce  large  numbers 
of  settlers.  Constitutional  amend- 
ments enlarging  the  Federal  powers  in 
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regard  to  corporations,  trusts,  com- 
bineSy  monopoues,  navigation,  and  in- 
dustrial matters  are  to  be  passed  at 
this  session  and  submitted  to  the  ref- 
erendum early  in  1911.  The  defense 
act  is  to  be  amended,  and  there  are 
to  be  imiform  Federal  postage  rates — 
probably  penny  rates.  It  is  also 
hoped  within  the  year  to  improve  the 
Canadian  mail  service,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  considering  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  complete  state-owned  tel- 
egraph service  to  Great  Britain.  Other 
bills  will  deal  with  quarantine,  the 
Federal  acquirement  of  lighthouses, 
the  construction  of  the  Western 
Australian  Transcontinental  Railway, 
the  correction  of  tariff  anomalies, 
amendment  of  the  electoral  laws, 
amendment  of  the  restrictive  features 
of  the  immigration  laws,  a  subsidy 
for  a  press  cable  service  via  the  Pa- 
cific,  and  the  control  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 

The  progressive  land  tax  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  Labor 
Party  program.  The  tax  is  to  be 
levied  on  "  the  reasonable  market 
value  of  the  land,  assuming  that  the 
actual  improvements  thereon  had  not 
been  made."  The  rates  run  from  Id. 
in  the  poimd  on  estates  between 
£5,000  and  £10,000  in  value,  to  4d.  on 
estates  above  £50,000.  Absentee  land 
owners  (including  corporations  in 
which  more  than  two  fifths  of  the 
shares  are  held  by  absentees),  pay 
taxes  on  the  whole  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  Id.  extra  on  every  pound  of 
valuation;  others  pay  taxes  on  mar- 
ket value  less  £5,000.  The  usual  ex- 
emptions are  made  in  favor  of  land 
held  for  charitable,  religious,  or  pub- 
lic purposes.  The  taxpayer  must 
make  his  own  valuation,  which  may 
be  amended  by  a  commissioner,  who 
has  power  also  to  make  independent 
valuations  or  to  use  those  made  by 
•ny  state  authority.  The  taxpayer 
may  appeal  to  the  High  Court  against 
overvaluation ;  the  commissioner  may 
also  appeal  to  the  High  Court  for  a 
declaration  allowing  the  Common- 
wealth to  resume  at  the  owner's 
valuation  land  Avill fully  undervalued. 
The  tax  is  a  first  encumbrance  and 
may  not  be  evaded.  Mortgagors  pay 
it;  the  mortgagee  is  not  liable  unless 
he  has  entered  into  possession.  Will- 
ful understatements  involve  a  fine  of 


£500,  plus  treble  tax;  and  estimates 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  below 
the  finally  ascertained  value  are 
deemed  willful.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  the  land  tax,  in  addition  to  revenue 
raising,  is  to  stimulate  immigration, 
and  enforce  the  subdivision  of  large 
estates  which  have  never  been  placed 
under  cultivation. 

Legislation  along  similar  lines  is 
pending  in  the  parliaments  of  most 
of  the  Australian  states.  Thus  in 
New  South  Wales  a  comprehensive 
scheme  is  propos^  for  closer  settle- 
ment, the  construction  of  railways  in 
an  immense  area  of  suitable  crown 
lands  in  the  west  and  northwest,  and 
compulsory  resumption  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  the  government.  It 
is  also  proposed,  by  means  of  ad- 
vances through  the  government  sav- 
ings bank,  Uy  enable  intending  set- 
tlers, who  would  not  otherwise  have 
the  necessary  cash,  to  secure  holdings 
on  privately  subdivided  estates,  which 
would  become  the  property  of  the 
state,  the  government  guaranteeing 
the  savings  bank  against  loss. 

Mr.  Fisher,  prime  minister  and 
treasurer,  delivered  his  budget  speech 
Sept.  7th.  He  stated  that  the  Com- 
monwealth revenue  during  the  finan- 
cial year  1909-10  was  £15,538,000,  in- 
cluding £11,593,000  from  customs.  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  an  advance 
from  the  trust  fund  for  revenue  pur- 
poses to  comply  with  Section  87  of  the 
constitution  amounting  to  £451,000, 
the  total  revenue  thus  being  brought 
up  to  £15,990,000.  The  expenditure 
for  the  financial  year  1909-10  amount- 
ed to  £7,497,000,  this  sum  including 
£1,497,000  for  old-age  pensions.  A 
system  of  invalid  pensions  is  to  be 
proclaimed  in  Dec.;  women  would 
also  be  admitted  to  pensions  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  Mr.  Fisher  estimated 
the  Commonwealth  revenue  for  1910- 
11  at  £16,841,000. 

Mr.  Fisher  further  stated  that  the 
government  intends  taking  over  and 
developing  the  northern  territory,  and 
a  large  expenditure  would  be  involved 
on  this  account.  Penny  postage,  both 
throughout  Australia  and  with  coun- 
tries over  sea,  would  be  established 
on  May  1st  next.  Plans  would  be 
prepared  for  the  Western  Australian 
Transcontinental  Railway  and  a  bill 
for  its  construction  would  be  intro- 
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duced  next  session.     The  state  debts 
would  be  taken  over  at  an  early  date. 

A  referendum  would  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  altering  the  constitution  so 
as  to  give  the  (S>mmonwealth  legis- 
lative powers  equal  to  those  of  the 
states  for  the  settlement  and  pre- 
vention of  trade  disputes. 

Later  in  the  session  the  bill  was 
enacted  providing  for  a  Federal  note 
issue  of  il  7.000,000,  and  credits  were 
voted  of  i55,000  for  the  construction 
of  Federal  buildings  at  the  new  Fed- 
eral capital,  thus  confirming  the  se- 
lection of  the  Yass-Canberra  site. 
Provision  for  the  projected  military 
college  was  included.  The  govern- 
ment note  law  forbids  the  circulation 
of  state  notes  six  months  after  it  be- 
comes effective.  The  bills  are  to  be 
issued  in  multiples  of  £10,  and  are 
payable  on  demand  in  gold  coin  at 
the  government  treasury,  a  reserve  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  gold  coin  being 
held  against  the  issue. 

Three  referendum  bills  have  already 
been  enacted  by  Parliament;  one  to 
authorize  the  nationalization  of  mo- 
nopolies; one  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  arbitration  court  in  labor  dis- 
putes; and  a  third  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution by  giving  the  Commonwealth 
complete  legislative  control  over  trade, 
commerce,  corporation,  and  industrial 
matters,  including  employment,  wages, 
and  the  settlement  oi  labor  disputes, 
and  by  giving  it  power  to  deal  with 
combinations  and  monopolies. 

Commercially,  the  Commonwealth 
has  continued  to  prosper.  Statistics 
of  its  commerce  in  1910  are  not  avail- 
able. In  1909  the  imports  were  val- 
ued at  £50,054,905,  an  increase  of 
£1,466,577  over  the  previous  year,  and 
exports,  £65,338,613,  an  increase  of 
£1,027,555.  Wool  was  the  export  of 
chief  value,  £25,483,112,  an  increase 
of  £2,570,900.  The  wool  exports 
of  1909-10  aggregated  677,185,051 
pounds  in  amount.  The  total  gold 
output  of  1909  was  3,430,463  ounces, 
valued  at  £70,907,670,  a  slight  decline 
as  compared  with  1908.  This  decline 
has  been  continuous  since  1903,  when 
it  was  £91,755,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  increase  is  occurring  in  the 
exports  of  frozen  meats,  the  statistics 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1910, 
compared  with  the  same  months  of 
1909  being: 


1900. 


Mutton,  carcasses 
I^mb,  carcasses. . 
Beef,  quarters. . . . 


665,000 
340.000 
160.000 


1910. 


1.640.000 
360,000 
295.000 


CHINA 

James  Brown  Scott 

In  China  the  constitutional  changes 
are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
international  happenings  during  the 
past  year,  because  there  are  many 
evidences  that  the  great  empire  is  un- 
dergoing, although  in  a  different  way, 
the  transformation  which  reorganized 
the  internal  government  of  Japan, 
and  made  full  membership  in  the 
family  of  nations  only  a  question  of 
time. 

The  first  of  these  occurrences  is 
purely  humanitarian.  It  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  ef- 
forts which  China  is  making  to  put 
its  house  in  order.  On  Jan.  31,  1910, 
an  imperial  edict  was  issued  abolish- 
ing slavery  within  the  empire.  A 
competent  authority  in  matters  Chi- 
nese says:  "The  far-reaching  effects 
of  this  reform  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated at  present,  but  the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  which  is  to  be 
posted  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
empire  will  be  a  charter  of  liberty  to 
myriads  of  the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed, and  will  mark  for  them  the 
upward  turning  of  the  way  toward 
freedom  and  enlightenment."  {Amer- 
ican Journal  of  International  Law, 
Vol.  IV,  page  794 ;  for  text  of  rescript 
see  Supplement,  page  359,  to  same 
volume. ) 

The  second  event  of  an  internal 
nature  is  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  government 
throughout  the  vast  empire. 

"In  Sept.,  1905.  an  imperial  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  study 
political  conditions  and  governmental 
policies  in  other  countries.  Aug. 
27,  1906,  an  imperial  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  material  presented  by  the 
commission.  Sept.  1,  1906,  an  im- 
perial decree  proclaimed  various  re- 
forms, and  promised  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  constitutional  govern- 
ment would  be  inaugurated.   Another 
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edict,  Feb.  18,  1907,  stated  that  a 
constitution  and  a  parliament  will  be 
granted  to  the  country.  Sept.  20, 
1907,  the  empress  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  assembly  of  ministers 
to  prepare  the  foundations  of  consti- 
tutional government.  Oct.  19,  1907, 
it  was  declared  that,  besides  the 
Imperial  Assembly  of  Ministers  at 
Peking,  provincial  assemblies  were  to 
be  formed  in  provincial  capitals. 
Regulations  therefor  were  published 
in  the  Official  Oazettey  July  22,  1908, 
as  also  for  prefectural  and  district 
assemblies.  Aug.  27th,  the  memorial 
and  edict  on  constitutional  govern- 
ment were  issued,  setting  forth  the 
general  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  and  the  steps  to  l>e 
taken  leading  up  to  the  summoning 
of  a  parliament  in  1917."  (Amer- 
ican Journal  of  International  Law, 
Vol.  IV,  page  199.) 

Further  progress  in  constitutional 
organization  was  marked  by  an  edict 
setting  Oct.  3,  1910,  as  the  date  for 
the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Senate 
(upper  House  of  Parliament).  "The 
ninety-one  members  represent  six 
classes:  (1)  Princes  and  nobles  of 
the  imperial  clans,  fourteen;  (2) 
Manchu  and  Chinese  nobility,  twelve; 
(3)  princes  and  nobles  of  the  de- 
pendencies outside  of  eighteen  prov- 
inces, seventeen;  (4)  the  imperial 
clansmen,  six;  (5)  officials  of  minis- 
tries and  offices,  thirty -two;  (6)  emi- 
nent scholars,  ten.  This  gives  a  Man- 
chu preponderance  in  numbers  and 
influence."  (American  Journal  of  In- 
trrnational  Law,  Vol.  IV,  pa^e  934.) 

The  senate  met  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed (Oct.  3,  1910),  and  memorial- 
ized the  throne  to  put  into  effect 
immediately  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions. The  imperial  authorities 
connented,  on  Nov.  4,  1910,  to  re- 
duce to  1913  the  period  at  which 
they  should  go  into  effect,  and  advise 
conservative  action.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, has  insisted  that  the  proposed 
constitution  be  put  into  effect  at  once. 
On  Dec.  8,  1910,  the  press  stated  that 
a  constitutional  Cabinet  will  be  in- 
stalled Feb.,  1911.  Thus  the  matter 
rests  at  present  with  an  assurance 
of  constitutional  government  within 
a  very  short  time. 

An  important  international  event 
is  a  placing  of  the  loan  for  building 


the  Hankau-Szechuan  Railway,  which 
was  to  be  constructed  by  capital  sup- 
plied by  the  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish svndicates.  The  United  States  was 
unwilling,  however,  to  be  excluded 
from  this  arrangement,  and  after  ne- 
gotiations extending  through  the  past 
twelve  months  and  more,  an  agree 
ment  has  been  reached  that  the  orig- 
inal amount  of  the  loan  ($27,000,000) 
sliould  be  increased  to  $30,000,000, 
and  that  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  its  benefits.  By  virtue 
of  this  agreement  with  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  various  partici- 
pants in  the  loan,  the  American  bank- 
ers are  to  contribute  one  fourth  of 
the  total  sum.  America  and  Amer- 
ican materials  are  to  have  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  preferences,  and 
discretions  for  all  present  and  pros- 
pective lines  originally  reserved  to 
the  British,  German,  and  French 
nations,  and  materials,  except  the 
engineers  for  the  two  sections  about 
to  be  placed  under  contract.  An  as- 
surance was  given  by  China  that 
American  engineers  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  engineering  corps  of 
both  roads,  and  that  the  present 
waiving  of  America's  right  to  chief 
engineers  would  in  no  way  prejudice 
its  rights  in  that  regard  when  future 
extension  should  be  undertaken. 
(American  Journal  of  International 
Law,  Vol.  IV.)  In  connection  with 
this  loan  assurances  are  given  that 
the  Chinese  Empire  will  at  once  be- 
gin a  financial  reform,  including  the 
revision  of  the  customs  tariff  and  the 
currency,  long  under  contemplation. 

It  is  not  the  paltry  sum  of  money 
involved  which  led  the  American 
Government  to  insist  upon  equal  par- 
ticipation. The  desire  of  the  United 
States  is  to  preserve  the  open-door 
policy  with  equal  opportunity  for  all; 
and  as  loans  in  China  are  political 
and  not  merely  financial  questions, 
and  as  the  loans  are  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  pledges  of  various  interests, 
it  seems  indispensable  that  the  United 
States  shall  take  part  in  them  unle.ss 
it  is  willing  to  be  excluded  from  fu- 
ture arrangements,  and  from  exer- 
cising its  beneficial  influence  in  pre- 
serving the  policy  of  equality  in  com- 
mercial opportunity  initiated  by  the 
late  Sec.  Hay  and  accepted  by  the 
nations  generally. 
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BxrssiA 

The  Russo  -  Japanese  agreement 
was  signed  in  St.  Petersburg  July 
4th,  and  has  for  its  object  the  con- 
solidation of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 
Its  stipulations  are  as  follows:  (1) 
With  the  object  of  facilitating  com- 
munications and  developing  the  com- 
merce of  the  nations,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  agree  to  extend 
to  one  another  their  friendly  co- 
operation with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  respective  railway 
lines  in  Manchuria  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  connecting  services  of  the  said 
lines,  and  to  abstain  from  all  com- 
petition prejudicial  to  the  realization 
of  this  object.  (2)  Each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
maintain  and  respect  the  status  quo 
in  Manchuria  resulting  from  all  the 
treaties,  conventions,  and  other  ar- 
rangements concluded  up  to  this  date, 
either  between  Russia  and  Japan  or 
between  those  two  powers  and  China. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Russia  continues,  and  from  Kiev  ac- 
counts of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
expulsions,  and  the  harsh  methods 
adopted,  have  been  revived.  During 
July  expulsions  were  made  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  a  day.  From  July 
4th  until  July  15,  497  were  expelled 
by  what  is  known  as  the  second 
method;  that  is,  they  were  forced 
actually  to  leave  town.  During  the 
same  period  1,121  persons  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  first  method,  which,  in 
effect,  is  a  warning  for  their  de- 
parture, but  permits  them  time  for  a 
settlement  of  private  affairs. 

Finland. — The  extension  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Duma  over  Finland 
by  order  of  "the  czar,  early  in  the 
year,  called  public  attention  to  the 
brave  struggle  that  is  being  made  by 
the  people  of  Finland  to  maintain 
their  rights  against  the  arbitrary  at- 
tempts of  Russia  to  interfere  with 
them.  In  1809  Finland  accepted  the 
Russian  protectorate  after  a  solemn 
promise  by  Alexander  I  that  its  con- 
stitution, its  religion,  and  its  laws 
should  be  preserved,  a  pledge  that 
has  been  since  renewed  by  every  suc- 
ceeding czar.  Under  the  protection 
of  Russia  from  outside  aiggression, 
Finland  was,  on  the  other  hand. 
Russia's  loyal  confederate,  ever  ready 


to  come  to  her  rescue.  This  condition 
of  affairs  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  when,  as  the  power 
of  the  Russian  Nationalists  increased, 
the  greater  became  the  encroach- 
ments upon  the  rights  of  Finland.  In 
1903  the  Finnish  Constitution  was 
revoked,  and  a  dictatorship  intro- 
duced, but  the  internal  changes  in 
Russia  in  1905,  due  to  the  war  with 
Japan,  had  a  decidedly  favorable  ef- 
fect upon  the  afi'airs  of  Finland.  The 
anticonstitutional  laws  were  abro- 
gated and  a  Diet  convoked,  reorgan- 
ized on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage. But  this  condition  was  not 
allowed  to  continue,  and  the  autono- 
my of  Finland  was  removed  by  order 
of  the  czar,  who  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Duma,  which  enacted  Ihe  Im- 
perial Legislation  law  on  June  30, 
1910.  Under  this  law  the  Finnish 
Diet  remains,  with  legislative  power 
over  matters  which  concern  Finland 
exclusively;  all  other  laws  are  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Duma  and  the  Im- 
perial Council,  which  may  also  amend 
and  change  the  fimdamental  princi- 
ples governing  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Finland.  The  military 
and  financial  administration,  the 
right  of  assembly,  the  control  of  the 
press,  etc.,  are  to  be  made  uniform 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
czar  called  the  Finnish  Diet  in  ex- 
traordinary session  on  Sept.  14th  to 
elect  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  to  act  upon  two  bills 
drafted  by  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Ministers,  upon  which  the  Duma  is 
to  pass  at  the  session  which  began 
in  Nov.  At  the  opening  session  of 
the  Diet,  Mr.  Svinhuvud,  the  presid- 
ing officer,  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
session,  and  said:  "Inasmuch  as  the 
Imperial  Legislation  Law  of  June 
30th  is  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  Finland,  it  is  not  binding 
upon  the  citizens,  the  ofi&cials,  or  the 
Diet  of  Finland,  and  has  no  legal 
force.  The  Council  of  Ministers, 
moreover,  has  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  send  bills  to  the  Finnish 
Diet,  and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  my 
duty  to  submit  for  consideration  bills 
that  have  been  so  transmitted."  Af- 
ter a  brief  debate,  the  decision  of  the 
presiding  oflScer  was  approved  by  the 
whole  Diet  without  a  dissenting 
voice.     Subsequently    the    czar    dis- 
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solved  the  Diet,  and  ordered  that  new 
elections  be  held  in  Jan.,  1911.  (See 
rV,  International  Relations — Japans 
Manchuria,) 

LATIH   AMEBICA 

Albert  Hale 

Centennial  Celebrations. — The  most 
notable  events  of  the  year  1910  were 
the  celebrations,  over  a  great  part  of 
Latin  America,  of  the  centeniary  of 
the  declarations  of  independence, 
which  were  made  by  remarkable  psy- 
chological concurrence  in  1810.  The 
wave  of  (American)  republicanism 
made  the  year  1809  pregnant  with 
unrest,  but  this  did  not  declare  itself 
effectively  until  just  one  hundred 
years  ago,  in  1810. 

Tlie  Argentine  Republic  celebrated 
its  national  holiday,  May  25th,  1910, 
independence  day,  with  great  mag- 
nificence. In  addition,  the  entire 
month  of  May  was  devoted  to  the 
ceremonies.  The  affair  was  interna- 
tional in  more  senses  than  one;  spe- 
cial delegations,  ambassadors,  min- 
isters, and  associations  from  many 
foreign  governments  attended;  the 
President  of  Chile  was  a  noted  guest, 
and  the  Infanta  Isabel  from  Spain 
represented  that  kingdom.  Both  were 
received  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
by  the  people  of  Argentina — a  proof 
of  their  friendliness  to  those  former 
enemies.  In  addition  to  the  celebra- 
tions there  were  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires  five  expositions,  all  interna- 
tional in  scope,  and  two  of  them  ex- 
pressly so.  The  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion and  the  Exposition  of  Hygiene 
attracted  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  the  Railway  and  Land 
Transport  Exhibition  displayed  the 
methods  of  transportation  employed 
in  modem  commerce.  All  of  these 
illustrated  the  steady  advances,  the 
social,  sanitary,  educational,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  progress  of  the 
country;  they  attracted  minute  at- 
tention to  that  portion  of  South 
America,  and  the  centennial,  with  its 
object  lessons,  has  aroused  more  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  possibilities  of 
Latin  America  than  was  ever  given 
to  the  matter  before. 

Chile  devoted  the  month  of  Sept.  to 
a  centennial  celebration  of  similar 
character.    The  independence  day  of 


that  republic  is  Sept.  18th,  when, 
in  1810,  the  first  declaration  of  in- 
subordination from  the  Spanish  crown 
was  made.  The  result  was  here 
equally  effective.  Manv  foreign  gov- 
ernments sent  special  delegations, 
Spain  being  represented,  and  the 
President  of  Argentina  being  the 
guest  of  the  nation  with  the  same 
cordiality  accorded  the  President  of 
Chile  at  the  Buenos  Aires  celebra- 
tion. An  industrial  exhibition  was 
held,  with  foreign  exhibits.  Great  in- 
terest has  thereby  been  aroused  in 
Europe  concerning  Chile's  progress 
and  future. 

Colombia  celebrated  her  centennial 
on  July  20,  1910,  but  the  awkward 
distance  of  Bogota  from  foreign  cen- 
ters made  this  of  less  moment  than 
should  have  been  the  case. 

Ecuador  had  celebrated  her  inde- 
pendence Aug.  10,  1909. 

Venezuela's  new  constitution  pre- 
scribed April  19th  as  independence 
day,  and  it  was  so  celebrated  in  1910. 

Mexico  has  her  national  independ- 
ence days  on  Sept.  15th  and  16th. 
This  year  was  the  centenary  of  the 
event,  and  in  addition  to  these  par- 
ticular days,  the  entire  month  was 
set  apart  for  national  rejoicing.  In 
the  case  of  this  republic,  too,  foreign 
governments  made  extra  efforts  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion. Spain  showed  her  determination 
to  obliterate  the  past.  The  United 
States  extended  a  most  particular  act 
of  courtesy,  a  new  step  in  foreign  re- 
lations, by  sending  not  only  a  special 
ambassador  from  the  government,  but 
also  special  representatives  from  the 
two  branches  of  Congress.  Mexico, 
in  the  celebrations  and  public  func- 
tions, laid  stress  on  the  material  and 
educational  progress  of  the  Republic, 
but  in  addition  this  event  was  seized 
as  the  fitting  opportunity  to  inaug- 
urate a  series  of  public  improvemenU 
which,  for  future  generations,  will  be 
impressive  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  century,  and  of  the  well-delib- 
erated promises  of  future  advances  in 
similar  directions.  In  Nov.  there  oc- 
ciirred  an  insurrection  in  Mexico,  led 
by  Francisco  I.  Madero,  which  ex- 
tended to  many  provinces,  and  for  a 
time  threatened  to  become  serious. 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  prompt  and 
effective  use  of  the  national  troops. 
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It  had  been  practically  suppressed  on  |  elected  President  in  place  of  the  de- 
Dec.  Ist,  when  PorArio  Diaz  took  the  i  ceased  Obaldfa,  and  inaugurated  Oct. 


oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  for  the  eighth  time. 
Ramon  Corral  was  inaugurated  as 
Vice  President  at  the  same  time.  In 
view  of  the  disturbances  through 
which  the  country  had  recently 
passed,  the  inauguration  was  not 
marked  by  the  season  of  fiestas  which 
has  accompanied  it  in  former  years. 
On  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  Pres. 
Diaz  sent  the  following  public  mes- 
sage to  all  nations: 

It  Is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  say  that 
my  heart  is  full  of  faith  in  the  prog- 
ress of  a  people  who,  like  the  Me^can, 
have  known  how  to  conquer  by  their  own 
efforts  a  place  among  the  lovers  of  toll 
after  haying  proved  their  valor  In  patri- 
otic defense  of  country.  To-day  Mexico 
belongs  definitely  to  the  group  of  new 
nations  of  assured  stability,  because 
against  the  firm  guarantee  of  peace 
which  we  possess  no  Influence  tending 
toward  Its  dissolution  can  now  or  ever 
shall  prevail.  As  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  and 
other  friendly  nations,  never  have  they 
been  more  cordial. 


Political  Changes.— DKiring  the  year 
1910  political  changes  took  place  in 
several  of  the  republics  of  Latin 
America.  In  Argentina,  Dr.  Roque 
Saenz  Pefia  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, Oct.  12th.  In  Brazil,  Marshal 
Hermes  da  Fonseca,  on  Nov.  15th.  In 
Chile  Pres.  Montt  died  (Aug.  16th) 
in  Bremen,  Ger.,  on  his  way  to  take 
a  needed  rest  abroad;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, constitutionally,  by  Vice  Pres. 
Albano.  who  died  Sept.  6th,  in  oflfice; 
the  Minister  of  Justice  then  acted  as 
chief  executive,  and  Ramon  Barros 
Luco  was  by  special  election  chosen 
for  the  Presidency  Oct.  15th,  the  real 
term  of  office  beginning  on  the  na- 
tional holiday,  Sept.  18th.  In  Co- 
lombia Carlos  Restrepo  began  his 
term  July  13,  1910.  In  Costa  Rica 
Pres.  Jimenez,  May  10,  1910.  In 
Guatemala  Estrada  Cabrera  was  re- 
elected for  a  second  term  to  begin 
March  15,  1911.  In  Paraguay  Juan 
Gaona  was  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
to  qualify  in  Dec.     In   Mexico  Por- 


5th.  In  Uruguay  Joee  Battle  y  Or- 
dofiez  was  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
his  term  of  office  to  begin  March  1, 
1911. 

Boundaries.  —  In  the  matter  of 
boundary  relations,  Latin  America 
lias  shown  her  practical  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  arbitration  in  a 
highly  commendable  manner.  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile  have  made  agree- 
able progress  in  the  demarkation  of 
their  international  line,  and  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  entire  botmd- 
ary  would  be  settled  during  the  year. 
The  dispute  between  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  which  once  threatened  to  pro- 
duce a  rupture  of  international  rela- 
tions, has  been  submitted  to  the 
friendly  offices  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  the  United  States,  so  that  these 
three  republics  will  be  of  great  prac- 
tical service  in  upholding  the  peace 
of  the  western  hemisphere;  this  is 
almost  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
great  question  of  this  nature  has 
been  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
western  Powers  exclusivelv;  Brazil 
and  Uruguay  have  concluded  a  treaty 
concerning  the  frontier  on  Lake 
Merim  and  the  Jaguarao  River; 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  have  agreed 
upon  the  unrestricted  navigation  of 
the  River  Plate;  Brazil  and  Peru 
promulgated  a  treaty  completing  the 
demarkation  of  the  limits  between 
the  two  republics,  nnd  establishing 
general  principles  of  navisration  ana 
trade  on  the  Amazon.  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama  signed  in  Washington  a 
convention  submitting  their  boundary 
controversy  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Chief  Justice. 

The  Hague  tribunal  decided  an  ar- 
bitration case  between  United  States 
and  Venezuela,  the  Orinoco  Steam- 
ship Company  receiving  $46,867;  it 
is  noteworthy  as  the  first  instance 
where  a  previous  arbitral  reward  was 
annulled. 

Postal    Convention. — One    very    in- 
dicative action  illustrating  the  closer 
relations  extending  throughout  Latin 
America  was  taken  during  the  past 
year  by  Uruguay,  when  that  republic 
invited    all    the    republics    of    South 
flrio  Diaz  was  elected  President  for  !  America  to  join  in  an  international 
the  eighth  term,  to  begin  Dec.  1,  1910.    postal  convention  to  meet  in  Monte- 
In    Panama    Pablo    Arosemena    was    video  in  Jan.,  1911.  All  have  accepted 
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mud  the  resalt  promises  to  be  of  sub- 
fltuxtial  Talne  to  the  southern  oon- 
tnient. 

Conferences.— In  July  was  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  the  Fourth  Piin  Amer- 
ican Congress  to  discuss  matters  rel- 
ative to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  to  propose  methods  to  be  .finally 
adopted  by  all  the  members  of  that 
Union  (the  twenty-one  republics  of 
America).  Its  most  important  action 
perhaps  was  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  all  the  American  states  bind 
themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration 
all  claims  for  pecuniary  damages  tiiat 
may  be  presented  by  their  respective 
citizens  and  which  cannot  be  settled 
through  ordinary  diplomatic  channels. 
It  also  recommended  imiform  copy- 
right laws,  uniform  trade-mark  laws, 
uniform  commercial  statistics,  and  a 
uniform  census  every  ten  years. 

In  Salvador  was  held  (Feb.)  a  Cen- 
tral American  Conference,  its  chief 
topic  being  the  discussion  about  es- 
tablishing an  international  agricultu- 
ral school.  The  International  Bureau 
for  Central  America  is  located  in 
Guatemala  City. 

Nicaragua. — As  far  as  concerns  the 
diplomatic  conduct  in  Latin  America 
in  general,  the  year  was  imeventful, 
except  that  in  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua a  civil  war  exhausted  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  prostrated  the  in- 
dustrial activities.  The  forces  of  the 
revolutions  on  the  east  coast  finally 
disiKissessed  those  on  the  west,  in  the 
capital,  Managua,  and  at  the  end  of 
Aug.  Qen.  Juan  D.  Estrada  took 
charge  of  the  government  as  Pro- 
visional President,  issuing  (Sept. 
16th)  the  law  of  guaranties  and  a 
call  for  a  presidential  election  to  be 
held  within  six  months. 
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OTHEB   COXTNTBIES 

Marcus  Benjamin 

Germany. — ^At  KOnigsberg,  Aug. 
26,  Emperor  Wilhelm  created  a  po- 
litical sensation  by  again  asserting 
his  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
He  said:  ''Looking  upon  myself  as 
the  instrument  of  the  Lord  and  re- 
gardless of  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  hour,  I  shall  go  my  way,  which 
will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  well- 
beinff  and  peaceful  development  of 
the  Fatherland."  The  entire  speech, 
which  included  a  severe  comment  on 
the  present  movement  for  woman's 
suffrage,  but  especially  the  foregoing 
extract,  aroused  in  the  press  of  Grer- 
many  much  criticism  and  rebuke; 
and  has  since  been  violently  attacked 
by  the  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag. 
Many  of  the  conservative  journals 
pointed  out  the  constitutional  char- 
acter of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the 
empire,  and  deplored  the  uncontrolled 
public  speaking  of  the  emperor. 
Never  before  has  Emperor  Wilhelm 
set  into  such  clear  relief  his  mediaeval 
idea  of  his  nonresponsibility  to  man's 
judgment,  of  his  not  being  bound  by 
the  constitutional  codperation  of  the 
people,  and  of  ruling  by  Qod*a  free 
grace  a^inst  all  those  convictions 
and  feelings  which  to-day  determine 
Crermany's  existence  as  a  state.  Al- 
though after  the  publication  of  an 
interview  with  the  emperor  in  a  Lon- 
don newspi^r  in  Nov.,  1908,  he  prom- 
ised that  thereafter  his  public  ad- 
dresses should  first  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  his  ministers,  in  this  case  it 
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is  believed  that  this  course  was  not 
pursued. 

France. — The  persistent  struggle  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  that  mani- 
fests itself  by  strikes  has  been  the 
thorn  in  the  side  of  France  during  the 
year,  and  the  many  acts  of  cruelty 
and  violence  that  have  accompanied 
these  disturbances  have  led  to  much 
discussion,  in  which  the  question  of 
the  "obligatory  strike"  has  been 
considered.  In  other  words,  before  a 
strike  is  declared  a  vote  is  obtained 
from  all  concerned,  whether  em- 
ployees of  private  firms  or  of  the 
government,  and  the  decision  to 
strike  or  not  to  strike  is  made  ob- 
ligatory on  all  participants.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
contend  that  the  obligatory  strike 
will  compel  a  man  who  is  out  of  work 
to  refuse  employment  against  his 
will,  hence,  essentially,  depriving  him 
of  his  individual  liberty.  Beginning 
on  Oct.  nth  there  occurred  a  strike 
among  the  railway  employees  which 
not  only  tied  up  all  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  France,  but  further 
provoked  many  sympathetic  strikes, 
and  even  at  one  time  threatened  a 
universal  strike.  This  very  grave 
danger  to  the  community  was  pre- 
vented bv  the  sagacity  of  Aristide 
Briand,  the  Prime  Minister.  His  ac- 
tion was  masterly.  He  asked  the 
strikers  to  confide  their  ease  to  him, 
and  encouraged  them  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  aid  them  to  win.  Then 
summoning  the  strikers  to  military 
duty,  he  informed  them  that  their 
duty  to  the  state  required  them  to 
return  to  work.  "  This  is  not  a 
strike — it  is  an  insurrection,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  declared.  At  first 
they  hesitated,  but  soon  recognized 
that  obedience  to  the  law  would  ulti- 
mately be  their  best  course,  and  on 
Oct.  17th  the  strike  was  called  oflf. 
Their  leaders  had  been  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison,  for  the  Minister  prop- 
erly discriminated  between  those  who 
provoked  the  strike  and  those  who 
acquiesced  in  it.  Thus  a  national 
calamity  was  averted,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  government  has  as- 
sured the  strikers  of  its  aid  and  ef- 
forts to  secure  higher  wages,  as  well 
as  a  promise  that  a  bill  redefining 
the  relations  of  railway  employees  to 
the  state  should  be  brought  to  the 


consideration  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties. Later,  when  the  matter  came 
up  before  the  Chamber,  a  vote  of 
censure  was  proposed  by  his  own 
party,  but  Briand  in  a  speech  of  in- 
cisive phrase  and  accomplished  ora- 
tory flayed  the  Socialists  for  their 
violence  in  trying  to  prevent  him 
from  speaking.  In  addition,  he  de- 
fended the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment in  suppressing  the  railroad 
strike,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  desired  end  had  been  accom- 
plished without  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood.  A  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  the  Socialists,  to  impeach 
M.  Briand  for  his  *'  dictatorial  crush- 
ing down  of  wage-earners,"  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  503  to  75,  after 
which  the  Chamber  voted  confidence 
in  the  government  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  and 
preserve  the  vital  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. On  the  day  following,  Nov.  2d, 
Briand  tendered  the  resignation  of 
his  Cabinet  to  Pres.  Fallieres,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  lack  of  support  of  cer- 
tain of  his  associates,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  attack  of  the  Socialists  on  his 
policy  in  suppressing  the  strike.  He 
was  immediately  designated  to  reor- 
ganize the  ministry,  and  his  new 
Cabinet,  from  which  were  omitted  the 
names  of  those  members  who  had 
been  opposed  to  his  policy  in  the  rail- 
way strike,  commands  a  substantial 
majority  in  the  Deputies.  The  new 
Cabinet  is  as  follows: 

M.  Briand,  Premier,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship ;  M.  Theodore  GIrard,  Minister  of 
Justice;  M.  Plchon,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs ;  General  Bmn,  Minister  of 
War;  Vice- Admiral  Boii6  de  Lapeyr^re, 
Minister  of  Marine :  M.  Maurice  Faure, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  M. 
Klotz«  Minister  of  Finance;  M.  Jean 
Dupuy,  Minister  of  Commerce ;  M.  Rey- 
naud,  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  M.  Mo- 
rel, Minister  for  the  Colonies ;  M. 
Lafferre,  Minister  of  Labor ;  M.  Puech, 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

It  is  admitted  that  Premier  Bri- 
and's  handling  of  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  situation  was  most  mas- 
terful, and  saved  the  Republic  of 
France  from  the  greatest  peril  it 
has  encountered  since  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  year  in  France  has  been  not- 
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able  for  the  almost  complete  failure 
of  the  wine  crop.  Not  smce  1810  has 
the  disaster  been  so  great.  The 
Rhine  and  Moselle  distrid^s  of  Ger- 
many were  equally  affected,  and  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  crops  are  esti- 
mated at  about  one  third  of  normal. 
The  normal  annual  yield  of  the  Euro- 
pean vineyards  is  computed  at  3,000,- 
000,000  gallons.  Of  this,  France  usu- 
ally produces  about  1,000,000,000  gal- 
lons. In  1010  France's  production 
will  only  be  400,000,000  gallons.  As 
France  is  both  the  largest  producer 
and  consumer  of  wine,  the  failure  of 
this  year's  harvest  is  nothing  less 
than  a  national  disaster.  Assessing 
the  wine  at  a  price  of  only  sixteen 
cents  a  gallon,  the  loss  to  France  is 
some  $100,000,000. 

Italy. — ^Italy  has  continued  to  be  a 
sufferer  from  causes  beyond  her  con- 
trol. The  dread  earthquake  still  af- 
flicts the  unfortunate  peninsula,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Naples  has  again  been 
the  scene  of  disaster,  leaving  in  its 
wake  ruin  and  suffering.  The  fatal 
pelle^a  fails  to  yield  to  treatment, 
and  its  cause  has  not  vet  been  defi- 
nitely agreed  upon,  although  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  a  fungus 
formed  on  moldy  com,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  it  is  dif- 
fused among  the  people  through  beer 
brewed  from  com  malt.  Durmg  the 
late  autumn  the  existence  of  cholera 
in  Naples  was  reported,  and  though 
deaths  were  described  as  due  to  gas- 
troenteritis, a  verbal  evasion,  tour- 
ists were  unwilling  to  travel  there, 
and  canceled  orders  for  rooms  in 
pensions  and  hotels,  causing  a  se- 
rious financial  loss  to  the  country. 
Strict  sanitary  measures  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  were  en- 
forced in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Na- 
ples; and  the  Italian  Parliament  will 
be  asked  for  an  extraordinary  credit 
of  $60,000,000  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  dams,  a<]^ueducts,  and 
artesian  wells,  to  provide  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Apulia  with  a  good 
water  supply.  The  prevalent  form 
of  cholera  this  year  was  of  a  particu- 
larly malignant  variety,  the  fatalities 
varying  from  sixty  to  eighty  per 
cent  from  day  to  day,  assuming  that 
all  cases  of  seizure  were  reported. 
The  epidemic  was  considered  to  be 
about  at  an  end  on  Nov.  1st,  at  which 


time  the   department  of   health   re- 
ported only  three  new  cases. 

Spain. — The  Ferrer  incident  of  a 
year  ago  has  not  been  without  its 
aftermath,  for  it  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  a  cabinet.  This  year  the  relations 
of  Spain  with  the  Vatican  have  been 
critical,  culminating  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to 
the  Vatican,  and  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Spanish  Government 
had  exhausted  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  for  the  reduction 
of  religious  orders  and  establish- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  Rome 
claims  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti- 
clerical movement  in  Spain  are  anti- 
monarchical  forces  aiming  to  unite 
the  two  nations  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula under  a  republic.  Anarchy  has 
been  rife,  strikes  frequent,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  unpopularity  of  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Moors  in  Africa,  agita- 
tion against  military  service  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  Conspiracies  against 
the  government,  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  republic,  are  reported  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  The  Spanish  Premier, 
Sefior  Canalejas,  has  shown  himself  a 
man  of  courage,  tact,  and  resource,  in 
the  face  of  very  trying  circumstances, 
and  has  been  steadfastly  supported 
by  King  Alphonso. 

PortugaL  —  Lisbon  was  jubilant 
with  its  entertainment  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  Brazil — lon^  a  colony 
of  Portugal— on  the  evening  of  Oct. 
4,  but  when  the  sun  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  Pres.  Fonseca 
was  safe  on  a  Brazilian  war  vessel, 
the  government  had  become  a  Republic 
and  King  Manuel  a  fugitive. 

The  reasons  for  this  sudden  change 
are  easily  explained.  For  years  the  de- 
cadence of  Portugal  has  been  evident. 
Once  a  great  power,  with  great  colo- 
nial possessions  and  great  wealth,  it 
has  steadily  and  persistently  dwindled 
to  an  insignificant  state.  About  the 
size  of  New  York,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  six  millions,  it  has  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $800,000,000,  while  the 
revenue  for  the  last  fiscal  year  showed 
a  deficit  of  $27,000,000.  Extravagance 
or  worse  prevailed  in  official  life, 
for  the  government  has  been  described 
as  consisting  of  political  rings  which 
succeeded  one  another  in  office  and 
pursued  a  consistent  policy  of  doing 
as  little  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
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and  of  stealing  as  much  public  money 
and  running  the  nation  as  deeply  into 
debt  as  it  was  possible  for  ingenious 
and  pertinacious  human  rascality  to 
do.  The  masses,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  intensely  poor,  and  by  the  circu- 
lation of  inflammatory  appeals  by 
way  of  tracts  and  newspapers,  were 
led  to  believe  that  their  condition 
could  be  improved  only  by  a  change 
of  ^vemment.  A  stronff  spirit  of 
anti-clericalism  prevailed  in  Portugal 
as  well  as  in  opain.  It  was  these 
conditions  that  led  the  former  king, 
Carlos,  to  appoint  as  his  premier 
Joao  Franco,  who,  in  his  endeavors 
to  reform  the  finances  of  the  country, 
ruled  for  a  time  without  a  Parlia- 
ment. This  unfortunately  culminated 
in  the  assassination,  two  years  ago 
(Feb.  1,  1908),  of  Carlos  and  of  his 
oldest  son.  Under  these  conditions 
Manuel,  the  second  son,  saved  from 
death  by  his  mother,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  inherited  a  condition 
which  even  the  strongest  ruler  might 
have  found  hopeless.  Of  the  two 
principal  parties  in  Portugal  each 
was  more  corrupt  than  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  to  wnether  it  happen^  to 
be  in  office  or  not.  There  was,  in  fact, 
an  understanding  of  rotation  which 
defeated  any  att^pt  at  reform.  One 
•et  of  corruptionists  succeeded  an- 
other with  a  combination  so  powerful 
that  ^d  judges  of  the  European 
situation  have  wondered  whether  it 
was  not  the  attempt  of  King  Carlos 
and  his  disinterested  ministry  to  up- 
set this  machine  which  brought  about 
the  murder  of  that  king  and  his  el- 
dest son.  It  is  sometimes  highly  con- 
venient to  have  anarchists  to  blame. 
The  youthful  king,  for  he  lacked  two 
years  of  his  majority,  yielded  to  the 
conditions  of  the  time  and  removed 
many  of  the  restrictive  measures 
which  had  given  offense  to  his  people, 
perhaps  showing  his  weakness  most 
when  he  took  the  ban  off  the  sup- 
pressed newsnapers  that  had  been 
preaching  veiled  treason.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  failure  of  Manuel 
to  contract  a  desirable  matrimonial 
alliance,  and  his  somewhat  sensa- 
tional attachment  to  a  Parisian  dan- 
•euse,  still  further  weakened  his  hold 
on  the  throne. 

Revolution  was  in  the  air,  and  an 
outbreak  was  expected  sooner  or  later. 


But  when  the  time  came,  the  govern- 
ment was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  immediate  cause  of  the 
outbreak  is  said  to  have  been  the 
killing  of  Dr.  Miguel  Bombarda  by 
a  lieutenant  of  the  general  staff  named 
Santos,  who  was  an  ardent  Royalist. 
He  had  been  an  inmate  of  an  asylum, 
from  which  he  was  discharged  re- 
cently, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Bom- 
barda. Santos  left  Lisbon  when  re- 
leased and  went  to  Paris,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  and  immediately 
sought  Bombarda  at  the  asylum.  A 
heated  altercation  culminated  in  San- 
tos drawing  a  revolver  and  fatally 
wounding  Bombarda.  By  people  of 
cool  intellect  and  calm  judgment  the 
murder  was  regarded  as  the  act  of  a 
demented  man,  but  to  the  extreme 
revolutionists  it  seemed  a  political 
crime.  They  used  it  to  incite  the 
people  of  Lisbon  against  the  monarch. 
The  Republican  newspaper  Seoulo  is- 
sued an  inflammatory  placard,  wide- 
ly circulated,  stiffmatizing  the  mur- 
der as  a  political  assassination,  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  rise  and  put 
an  end  to  the  monarchical  regime 
which  permitted  such  foul  deeds. 
Groups  of  excited  workmen  gathered 
around  the  placards  and  began  to 
shout,  "Down  with  the  monarid^!  ** 
This  was  the  beginning  of  riot.  When 
the  police  tried  to  restore  order  they 
were  attacked  bv  the  Republioaaa 
armed  with  revolvers.  Msjiy  ahoti 
were  flred  and  several  of  the  polioe 
were  wounded.  The  rioters  were  dis- 
persed in  that  part  of  the  city,  but 
afterwards  went  in  a  body  to  the 
barracks  in  the  Rua  Oastelho,  where 
was  quartered  the  first  battery  of 
artillery,  known  to  be  ardent  par- 
tisans of  the  Republican  party.  In 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  popu- 
lace the  disaffected  artillerymen  mu- 
tinied. They  made  prisoners  of  the 
only  two  officers  in  the  barracks,  and 
trampled  on  the  Royalist  fiag. 

Word  of  the  rising  was  at  once 
communicated  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone to  other  disaffected  centers  in 
Lisbon;  and  in  accordance  with  a 
prearranged  plan  telegraphic  and  rail- 
way communication  between  the  cap- 
ital and  the  outer  world  was  cut  off. 
This  prevented  many  of  the  higher 
officers  from  reaching  their  tn^ps, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  fol- 
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lowing  (Oct.  5)  that  the  colonel  of 
the  general  staff  arrived  in  Lisbon  to 
take  charge  of  the  of)eration8  against 
the  insurgents.  Meanwhile,  fighting 
continued  in  the  streets.  The  troops 
that  remained  faithful  to  the  sov- 
ernment  had  position  in  the  Dom 
Pedro  Square,  but  they  soon  made 
common  cause  with  the  insurgents 
and  returned  to  their  barracks.  The 
populace  applauded  this  action  with 
cries  of  "Long  live  the  Republic!" 
All  through  the  thirty  hours  of  fight- 
ing the  troops,  especially  the  mu- 
nicipal guards,  fou&rht  with  remark- 
able bravery  and  determination,  and 
were  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Re- 


On  the  morning  of  Oct.  5,  success 
having  apparently  crowned  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Republicans,  their  flag 
was  raised  on  the  military  arsenal 
and  the  city  hall.  The  warships 
greeted  the  hoisting  of  the  flags  with 
salvos  of  artillerv,  and  then  build- 
ings flying  the  old  flag  of  Portugal 
were  raid^,  and  the  emblems  of  mon- 
archy removed.  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  constituted  as  follows: 
Theophile  Braga,  president;  Alphonse 
Costa,  minister  of  justice;  Bernardino 
Machado,  foreign  affairs;  Bazilio 
Telles,  finance;  Antonio  Luiz  Gomes, 
public  works;  Col.  Barreto,  war; 
Antonio     Jos4     Almeida,     interior; 


publicans    until   weakened   by   deser-  i  Amaro  Azevedo  Gomes,  marine,  and 
tions.     They  finally  yielded,  however,  |  Euzebio  Leao,  civil  governor  of  Lis- 
being  disheartened  by  a  want  of  en-    l>on.    At  once  the  following  proclama- 
thusiasm  or  even  support  on  the  part ,  tion  was  issued: 
of  their  officers,  many  of  whom  secret- 


ly sympathized  with  the  revolutionary 
movement,  though  they  preferred  to 
wait  upon  events  before  they  did  so 
openly. 

Meanwhile,  the  navy  began  to 
show  sympathy  with  the  Repm>lieans, 
and  at  sunrise  (Oct.  5)  the  sailors 
in  the  marine  barracks  at  Alcan- 
tara hoisted  the  red-and-green  flag  of 
the  insurgents*  while  simultaneously 
three  warships  lying  in  the  harbor 
did  the  same.  The  flagship  and  a 
single  gunboat  continued  to  fly  the 
royal  standard,  but  remained  silent 
while  the  insurgent  cruisers  crossed 
the  bay  and  opened  fire  on  the  royal 
palace  at  a  range  of  about  1,000 
yards.  The  milituy,  surrounding  the 
palace,  failed  to  bring  their  guns  to 
bear  upon  the  bombarding  warships. 
Later  in  the  day  the  Republican  por- 
tion of  the  crew  on  the  flagship  mu- 
tinied, and  as  night  came  on  atUeked 
and  killed  the  few  Royalists  who  nl- 
lied  around  a  machine  gun. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  king 
remained  at  the  palace,  comporting 
himself  with  bravery.  He  showed 
himself  absolutely  fearless,  and  strong- 
ly objected  to  leave  even  when  shells 
began  to  penetrate  the  building, 
claiming  that  flight  would  reoeive  the 
worst  possible  interpretation.  Final- 
ly, however,  yielding  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  advisors,  he  left  the 
palace,  reached  the  royal  yacht  Ame- 
lia, and  found  an  asylum  in  Gibral- 
tar, whence  later  he  went  to  England. 


People  of  Portugal. — The  people,  the 
army,  and  the  navy  have  proclaimed  the 
Repnbllc  The  dynasty  of  the  Bragan- 
zas,  maleficent  and  willful  dlstnrbers  of 
the  social  peace,  has  been  forever  pro- 
scribed from  Portugal.  This  rare  and 
notable  event,  the  expression  of  the 
pride  of  an  Indomitable  race  and  the 
redemption  of  a  country  the  bravery  of 
which  has  rendered  it  legendary,  fills 
with  Joy  and  enthusiasm  the  hearts  of 
patrloU.  This  day  puts  an  end  finally 
to  the  slavery  of  this  country,  and  the 
beneficent  aspiration  of  a  rfglme  of 
liberty  rises  luminous  In  Its  virgin  es- 
sence. Citizens,  the  passing  moment  re- 
pays and  recompenses  us  for  all  the 
struggles,  all  the  pitiful  conditions  from 
which  we  have  suffered.  Let  this  mo- 
ment be  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of 
austere  morality  and  of  Immaculate  Jus- 
tice. Let  us  In  glorious  communion  of 
principles  make  our  sacrifice  for  our 
country  the  basis  of  our  political  pro- 
gram, and  let  generosity  toward  the 
conquered  be  the  basis  of  our  moral 
program.  Citizens,  let  one  Interest 
alone — the  Interest  of  the  Fatherland — 
animate  us,  and  let  one  desire — ^the  de- 
sire to  be  great — unite  us.  The  Repub- 
lic trusts  the  people  to  maintain  social 
order,  to  respect  Justice,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  common  cause  of 
liberty.  Consolidate  with  love  and  sac- 
rifice the  work  which  arises  from  the 
Portuguese   Republic. 

The  subsequent  events  included  the 
proscription  of  the  religious  orders, 
and  Oct.  18  a  decree  was  issued  ban- 
ishing the  Braganza  dynasty,  all 
members  of  which  were  forbidden  to 
enter  Portuguese  territory. 
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Sober  judgment  recognizes  that  the 
monarchy  has  been  overthrown,  but 
the  economic  conditions  and  problems 
that  have  been  the  cause  of  Portugal's 
political  disturbances  remain  to  con- 
front the  new  leadership.  The  mass 
of  the  people  is  indifferent  and  stu- 
pid, they  vote  as  they  are  directed, 
the  number  of  illiterates  is  greater 
than  in  Turkey;  on  the  other  side, 
stands  a  group  of  intellectual  theo- 
rists actuated  by  the  loftiest  aims  and 
ideas  of  the  Occident,  who  dream  of 
things  impossible  in  Portugal. 

Greece. — The  Kingdom  of  Greece 
has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  inter- 
nal turmoil  during  the  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increasing  friction  with 
Turkey.  On  Sept.  14th  last,  King 
George  opened  a  new  national  Assem- 
bly, called  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  nonfundamental  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  introducing 
reforms  long  demanded  by  the  people. 
The  Assembly  had  been  in  session 
but  six  weeks  when  it  was  dissolved 
by  the  king,  after  fruitless  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  called.  Prior  to  its  dissolution, 
the  Assembly  refused  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence to  M.  Dragoumas,  the  Prime 
Mnister,  who  thereupon  resigned. 
The  king  requested  M.  Venezelos,  the 
Cretan  leader,  to  undertake  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Cabinet,  which  he 
finally  consented  to  do.  Elections  for 
a  new  Assembly  were  held  in  Dec., 
which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
ministry.  The  new  Assembly  meets 
in  Jan.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
Grecian  situation  is  the  lack  of  a 
practical  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  finances  of  the  country;  the  ab- 
sence of  any  cooperative  action  among 
the  many  small  groups  which  make 
up  the  political  parties  in  the  king- 
dom; and  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  working  relations 
with  the  young  Turk  party  now  in 
control  in  Constantinople. 

Turkey.— The  development  of  Tur- 
key under  the  influence  of  the  Yoimg 
Tiirks  proceeds  slowly.  Of  para- 
mount interest  has  been  the  attempt 
to  place  a  foreign  loan.  The  fall  of 
Abaul  Hamid  and  the  revival  of  the 
Constitution,  together  with  the  seiz- 
ure of  large  sums  of  money  belonging 
to  the  late  sultan,  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  leading  the  people  to  believe 


that  taxation  was  unnecessary.  For- 
merly they  were  often  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes  twice.  Now  they  refuse 
to  pay  at  all,  and  regard  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  by  the  au- 
thorities as  unreasonable.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  a  large  amount  of 
ready  money  is  desired  to  allow  Tur- 
key to  take  advantage  of  the  warlike 
conditions  that  prevail  in  adjacent 
countries,  and  especially  Greece.  In- 
deed, it  is  claimed  that  the  Young 
Turk  party  can  prevent  its  overthrow 
bjr  revolution  only  by  uniting  the 
discordant  elements  in  a  war  against 
a  foreign  foet  Attempts  were  made 
to  induce  Turkey  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Germany  and  Austria-Himgary 
on  the  groimd  that,  with  such  an  al- 
liance, Turkey  would  be  insured 
against  any  Balkan  coalition,  and 
need  fear  opposition  from  neither 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  nor  Great 
Britain  on  the  other.  Germany,  at 
the  time  of  this  proposition,  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  to  Turkey  two 
armed  cruisers  for  the  Ottoman 
navy.  The  placing  of  the  loan  failed 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  in  London;  but 
on  Nov.  3d  three  contracts  were 
signed  by  the  Turkish  minister  of 
finance  and  representatives  of  an 
Austro-German  syndicate.  The  first 
related  to  an  advance  of  £T5,500,000, 
as  required  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, against  treasury  bonds,  which 
it  will  issue  to  the  syndicate.  The 
bonds  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  sec- 
ond contract  provides  for  the  issue 
of  a  loan  of  £T7,040,000,  at  four  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  emission  is  to  be 
eighty-four,  plus  the  expenses  of  the 
issue,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Ot- 
toman Government.  The  third  con- 
tract related  to  a  small  temporary 
loan. 

Egypt. — The  unrest  or  opposition 
to  a  foreign  governing  power,  espe- 
cially when  that  power  is  using  its 
best  efforts  to  improve  the  conditicm 
of  the  lower  classes,  has  attracted 
wide  attention  to  prevailing  conditions 
in  Egypt.  This  has  manifested  itself 
more  conspicuously  in  consequence  of 
the  brutal  assassination  of  Boutroa 
Pasha,  while  prime  minister.  He 
was  a  native  Egyptian  Christian, 
and  an  able  and  efficient  supporter  of 
the  government   which    the  national- 
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ists  are  seekini?  to  overthrow.    It  was    Fgyptlan  Ministers  and  through  British 
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for  this  reason  that  the  address  be- 
fore the  National  University  in  Cairo 
by  ThcMxiore  Roosevelt  attracted  more 
than  usual  attention.  Referring  to 
the  murder  of  Bontros,  he  said  it 
was  "an  even  greater  calamity  for 
Egypt  than  it  was  a  wrong  to  the 
ind'ividual  himself.'*  Also,  "  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  assassin 
be  a  Moslem  or  a  Christian,  or  a  nuui 
of  no  creed;  whether  the  crime  be 
committed  in  political  strife  or  in- 
dustrial warfare;  whether  it  be  an 
act  hired  by  a  rich  man  or  performed 
by  a  poor  man;  whether  it  be  com- 
mitted under  the  pretense  of  preserv- 
ing order,  or  the  pretense  of  obtain- 
ing liberty,  it  is  equally  abhorrent  in 
the  eyes  of  all  decent  men,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  equally  damaging  to  the 
very  cause  to  which  the  assassin  pro- 
fesses to   be   devoted."     It  was  gen-    ,„  ,..^  ^^_. ^ ^ 

erally  recognized  that  the  address  of  |  forth  in  the  Department  of  Interna 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  aid  in  promoting  i  tional  Relations.  The  budget  of  1911- 


advisers,  and  in  the  long  run  and  In 
Important  matters  we  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  policy,  and  the 
Ministers  are  therefore  bound  to  take 
our  advice,  though  there  may  be  varying 
degrees  of  responsibility  from  time  to 
time  and  on  particular  questions.  The 
British  occupation  must  continue  In 
Egypt  more  so  now  than  ever.  It  la  not 
a  question  of  British  Interests  In  Kgypt. 
It  Is  simply  this.  We  have  gone  on 
doing  better  and  more  and  more  good 
work  year  after  year;  that  good  work 
depends  upon  our  stay  there,  and  we 
cannot  abandon  Fgypt  without  disgrace. 
We  cannot  see  that  work  undone,  and 
the  agitation  against  the  British  occupa- 
tion in  Egypt  can  have  but  one  result, 
whichever  party  Is  In  power,  and  that 
Is  to  lead  to  more  assertion  of  our  au- 
thority and  our  Intontlon  to  see  our 
work  maintained. 

Japan. — The  more  important  events 
in  the  year's  history  of  Japan  are  set 


a  stable,  just,  and  enlightened  form 
of  government  in  Egjpt,  especially 
as  at  the  time  the  authorities  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  be  too  lenient 
with  the  assassin.  A  few  weeks  later. 
May  31,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  an  address  at  Guildhall, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  distinctly  warned  the 
British  people  against  oversentimen- 
tality  in  Egypt.  He  said,  "if  the 
present  forms  of  government  in  Egypt, 
established  by  you  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  help  the  Egyptians  up- 
ward, merely  serve  to  provoke  and 
permit  disorder,  then  it  is  for  you  to 
alter  the  forms;  for  if  you  stay  in 
Egypt  it  is  your  first  duty  to  keep 
order  above  all,  to  punish  murder 
and  bring  to  justice  all  who  incite 
others  to  commit  murder,  or  condone 
crime  when  it  is  committed."  This 
address,  which  was  characterized  as 
"  imique,"  and  as  one  hardly  to  "  be 
recommended  for  general  imitation," 
was  not  without  ito  influence,  for  the 
condition  of  Egypt  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  m  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, during  which  the  following 
declaration  of  the  British  policy  was 
made  by  the  foreign  secretary,  Sir 
Edward  Grey: 

We    are    responsible    for   the   govern- 
ment of  Egypt.     We  carry  It  on  through 


12  was  presented  to  Parliament  on 
Dec.  16th,  as  follows:  Receipts,  ordi- 
nary, 492,138,000  yen;  extraordinary, 
48,796,973  yen;  expenditures,  ordi- 
nary, 407,113,274  yen;  extraordinary, 
133,821,699  yen.  A  yen  is  equivalent 
to  about  fifty  cents  in  American 
money. 

Marquis  Katsura,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  presenting 
the  budget,  stated  that  in  the  affairs 
of  the  current  year  the  financial 
program  has  worked  well.  This 
program  will  be  continued.  During 
the  year  past  the  government  has 
had  a  particularly  heavy  burden  to 
carry.  The  navy  has  called  for  an 
increased  expenditure  to  avoid  the 
criticism  of  neglect  in  the  face  of  the 
advances  made  by  other  powers.  The 
annexation  of  Korea  and  disastrous 
floods  have  added  materially  to  the 
extraordinary  expenses. 

Marquis  Katsura  declared  two 
rules  as  effective  in  directing  the 
financial  policy  of  the  government: 

First,  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  gen- 
eral estimates,  and  not  to  look  to 
loans  as  financial  resources. 

Second,  to  maintain  the  program 
of  annual  redemption  of  the  public 
debt  by  an  amount  of  50,000,000  yen 
or  more. 

Next  year's  estimate  of  appropria- 
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lions  for  railways  is  nearly  52,000,000 
yen.  This  amount  is  required  be- 
cause of  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  improve  the  railroad 
system.  C!ommencing  next  year  the 
reconstruction  of  the  main  line  into 
a  broad-gauge  road  will  be  under- 
taken. A  loan  for  this  purpose  will 
probably  be  raised. 

The  Passion  Play.  —  One  of  the 
events  of  the  year  was  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberanj- 
merffau  by  Bavarian  peasants.  This 
years  presentation  was  fully  equal 
to  those  of  recent  decades — it  is  per- 
formed every  ten  years — and  received 
favorable  criticism  from  all  who  saw 
it.  The  play  is  presented  under  the 
direction  of  a  Passion  Play  commit- 
tee which  regulates  everything  and 
which  chooses  all  the  players.  There 
were  122  persons  selected  for  speak- 
ing parts,  and  260  others  who  acted 


but  had  no  lines  in  the  drama.  The 
first  public  performance  was  g^ven 
on  May  16,  Anton  Lang  playing  the 
part  of  the  thristus.  The  official  re- 
ports show  that  225,000  persons  at- 
tended the  fifty-nine  performances. 
The  gross  receipts  were  $476,150, 
from  which,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  production  and  other  expenses, 
there  remained  $324,100  to  be  dis- 
tributed. The  managers  and  chief 
performers  received  $625  each,  while 
those  who  played  as  members  of  the 
crowd  received  $30  each,  and  the 
school  children  $7.50;  $2,625  was 
given  to  the  poor  and  $108,750  de- 
posited in  the  village  treasury  for 
communal  purposes.  (See  Pilgrim' 
age  to  a  Modem  Jerusalem  and  a  Neto 
Oethsemane,  by  Mrs.  Xiouise  Parkes- 
Richards.) 

See  also  XXXIV,   Chronology  and 
Necrology. 


17.    mXESNATIONAL   RELATIONS 


THE  OBOWTH  OF  INTEBKATI0KALI8M 

James  Bbowx  Scott 


The    distinguished    historian,    Mr. 
Leeky,   stated  that  nationalism   was 
the  miracle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and,    without    stopping    to    inquire 
whether  this  generalization  is  wholly 
correct,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  unifica- 
tion of  peoples  along  race  lines  into 
reeoffnized  nations  has  indeed  been  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.    The  twentieth  century  seems 
likely  to  be  as  distinguished  for  in- 
ternationalism   as   the    last   centurr 
for  nationalism ;  for  the  evident  tend- 
em^  is  toward  international  organ- 
ization in  some  form  in  order  to  cen- 
tralize under  a  common  control,  and 
to   administer    for   an   international 
purpose  the  various  unions  and  in- 
itnunentalities    which    have    sprung 
into  existence  within  the  last  genera- 
tion or  two.    The  movement  drawing 
the  nations  into  close  relation  is  two- 
fold:   ofBcial — ^that  is,  upon  the  in- 
itiative   of    one    or    more    nations 
peculiarly  interested   in  a   phase  of 
the   international  problem;   and  un- 
official— that  is,  due  to  the  initiative 
of  leaders  of  associations  or  societies, 
with     the    encouragement,    although 
not  under  the  control  or  initiative, 
of  any  government.     The  movement 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  its  conse- 
quences are  of  the  greatest  value  not 
merely  to  publicists,  but  to  the  na- 
tions themselves,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  influenced  by  the  movement 
toward    international    unity,    or    at 
least  toward  unity  of  action  in  inter- 
national matters. 

More  interesting  and  more  impor- 
tant are  the  causes  which  are  making 
the  movement  possible;  for,  if  these 
causes  are  found  to  be  of  a  per- 
manent character,  it  is  fair  to  assimie 
that  the  movement  will  continue  and 


ultimately  result  in  some  feasible 
and  tangible  international  organiza- 
tion, although  probably  not  in  anv 
close  confederation  of  the  states.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  causes  of  the 
movement  are  found  to  be  temporary, 
it  may  be  expected  that,  however 
great  its  influence  for  the  time  being, 
it  will  not  result  in  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  form  of  international 
organization,  and  that  the  relations 
of  the  nations  will  not  be  affected  or 
modified.  It  seems,  therefore,  advis- 
able to  state  briefly  the  steps  by 
which  the  present  international  situ- 
ation has  been  created  or  rendered 
possible. 

Beginningi  of  Diplomatic  Relations. 
— ^The  present  movement  in  its  actual 
form  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
Congress  of  Westphalia  of  1648, 
which  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  European  states  irrespective  of 
their  origin  or  the  religious  faith  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  claims  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  church  to  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  domination  were 
rejected,  and  all  states  were  placed 
upon  the  plane  of  independence  and 
its  corollary  equality.  Each  member 
of  the  family  of  nations  was  thus,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permitted,  able 
to  develop  itself,  free  from  external 
control.  Recognizing,  however,  the 
impossibility  of  living  in  isolation, 
the  states  appointed  and  sent  diplo- 
matic representatives  to  each  other 
in  order  to  maintain  and  regularize 
that  intercourse  which  experience  had 
proved  essential  to  their  well-being 
and  development.  Permanent  lega- 
tions and  embassies  were  thus  estab- 
lished to  serve  as  the  channel  of  com- 
munication. The  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  various  countries  fa* 
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cilitated  commerce  and  commercial 
intercourse,  and  the  independent 
states  thus  found  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  channels  of  communication 
both  for  political  and  commercial  or 
industrial  purposes.  The  independent 
states  were  thus  brought  into  close 
and  intimate  contact.  Their  interde- 
pendence was  thus  being  recognized 
in  fact  as  well  as  their  independence 
was  admitted  in  law. 

Diplomatic  Congresses.  —  The  fact 
that  nations  could  not  live  in  isola- 
tion, and  that  they  were  actually 
affected  by  occurrences  in  other 
states,  is  evidenced  by  the  diplomatic 
congresses  and  conferences  which  date 
from  Westphalia,  such  as  Utrecht, 
1713-15:  Vienna.  1814-15;  Paris, 
1856;  Berlin,  1878;  Congo  Confer- 
ence at  Berlin,  1885.  The«e  were 
official  congresses  in  which  the  polit- 
ical interests  of  the  various  states 
were  considered  and  an  attempt  made 
to  establish  them  upon  a  permanent 
basis.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
humanitarian  aspect  assumed  large 
proportions,  and  official  congresses  or 
conferences  met  to  consider  not 
merely  political  questions,  but  ques- 
tions affecting  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  at  large.  Thus, 
in  1864  and  1868,  two  conferences 
were  held  at  (Jeneva  which  framed 
the  so-called  Red  Cross  conventions; 
in  1868  a  conference  at  St.  Peters- 
burg framed  the  declaration  of  St. 
Petersburg  regulating  instrumentali- 
ties of  war;  in  1874  a  conference  was 
held  at  Brussels  which  drew  up  the 
Brussels  declaration  concerning  land 
warfare.  These  conferences,  official 
in  nature,  were  perhaps  unconscious 
of  the  unity  of  interest  which  would 
become  an  axiom  of  modem  life. 

Pan-American  Congresses.  —  The 
American  states,  although  independ- 
ent and  tenacious  of  their  independ- 
ence and  its  corollary  equality,  have 
nevertheless  recognized  the  movement 
which,  beginning  in  Europe,  has  en- 
circled the  world.  The  Pan-American 
Congress  of  1826  failed  largely  be- 
cause it  was  premature.  In  1889-90 
the  first  Pan-American  Conference 
met  at  Washington,  a  second  at  Mex- 
ico in  1901-2,  a  third  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906,  and  a  fourth  has 
but  recently  closed  its  deliberations 
at  Buenos   Aires   in  the   summer   of 


1910.  These  conferences  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that,  whether  nations 
will  or  not,  they  must  live  in  con- 
stant contact  with  each  other;  and 
the  creation  of  a  Pan-American  union 
with  a  stately  building  at  Washing- 
ton is  a  visible  evidence  of  the  soli- 
darity of  American  interests. 

Increasing  Unity  of  Action. — ^The 
congresses  first  specified  were  Ehiro- 
pean;  the  second  group  is  American. 
But  the  movement  toward  unity  of 
action  is  no  longer  continental:  it  is 
international,  and  the  first  Hague 
Conference  of  1899  and  the  second 
Hague  Conference  of  1907  are  in 
themselves  manifestoes  of  the  new 
movement  and  a  program  of  inter- 
nationalism. The  progress  of  the 
movement  toward  unity  of  interna- 
tional action  is,  however,  perhaps 
better  evidenced  by  the  various  un- 
official gatherings  which  have  char- 
acterized the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  which  are  likely 
to  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  twen- 
tieth. It  is  not  merely  that  the  en- 
lightened nation  looks  beyond  na- 
tional lines  and  recognizes  a  fellow- 
worker  in  a  common  field.  Each  na- 
tion is  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  all 
others,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each 
are  influenced  by  the  thought  of  all, 
and  their  material  wants  supplied  by 
the  most  distant  nations.  The  steam- 
boat brought  the  old  world  and  the 
new  into  close  relation.  The  rail 
way  has  made  them,  as  it  were, 
neighbors,  and  electricity  has  in  no 
uncertain  sense  made  one  of  all  peo- 
ples. The  changed  condition  of 
things  has  necessitated  a  change  of 
view  and  a  change  of  policy,  and  the 
world  is  therefore  bound  together 
by  railway  conventions,  by  postal 
conventions,  by  telegraph  conven- 
tions, and  other  unions.  The  list  of 
these  various  conventions,  due  to  in- 
dividual initiative  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  very  large,  as  may  be  seen 
by  Baldwin's  article  on  InternatioruU 
Congresses  and  Conferences  of  the 
last  century  as  forces  working  toward 
the  solidarity  of  the  world,  {Amer- 
ican Journal  of  International  Law, 
Vol.  I,  p.  665-78,  and  Reinsch's 
International  Unions  and  their  Ad" 
ministration,  ibid.,  p.  579-623;  ibid.. 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-46.) 

Grouped    together,    these    various 
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congr^ses  and  conferences  and  unions 
■how  a  unity  of  action  along  polit- 
ies and  industrial  lines.  Recent 
events  point  to  concerted  action  in 
the  administration  of  justice  which 
is  seen  to  interest  all,  and  therefore 
to  be  a  proper  matter  for  intema- 
tional  consideration  and  regulation; 
and  the  same  influences  which  have 
produced  political  congresses,  and 
which  have  framed  industrial  and 
commercial  conventions,  are  fore- 
casting the  pacific  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  by  well-recog- 
nized and  international  principles  of 
justice. 

The  Law  of  Nations.— A  system 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  progress- 
ive community  must  be  the  result  of 
growth,  and  requires  a  .very  high 
level  of  intelligence.  This  is  equally 
true  between,  as  within,  nations,  and 
a  system  of  international  law  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  a  few 
years  before  the  Congress  of  West- 
phalia (1648).  In  1625  Grotius  sys- 
tematized the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  published  a  survey  of 
the  laws  of  peace  and  war  in  his  im- 
mortal three  books  on  the  Law  of 
Peace  and  War,  The  acceptance  of 
these  principles  by  the  enlightened  of 
all  countries  and  their  incorporation 
into  the  practice  of  nations  supply 
a  law  which  is  universal  as  well  as 
international,  and  progress  is  being 
made  toward  an  authoritative  inter- 

gretation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Ar- 
itration  requires  for  its  successful 
operation  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  nations  have  been  unwilling 
in  the  past,  and  doubtless  will  be 
miwilling  in  the  future,  to  submit  the 
determination  of  questions  to  arbi- 
tration unless  reasonably  satisfied 
that  a  common  sense  of  justice  will 
produce  approximately  the  same  re- 
sults. This  is  shown  by  the  limited 
scope  of  arbitration  in  the  ancient 
world.  Rome  could  not  arbitrate  be- 
cause its  purpose  was  to  dominate, 
that  is,  decide  for  itself  questions  as 
they  arose.  The  various  Greek  states 
would  not  arbitrate  with  the  Asiatic 
peoples  because  they  regarded  them 
not  merely  as  inferiors,  but  as  people 
governed  by  fundamentally  different 
systems  of  law.  They  could,  however, 
arbitrate  disputes  among  themselves 
because  a  sense  of  race  unity,  a  com- 


mon language,  and  a  common  level 
of  intelligence,  recognizing  and  ap- 
plying fundamental  legal  conceptions, 
rendered  it  comparatively  easy  for 
them  to  submit  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion— at  least  easier  than  in  the  case 
with  foreign  peoples,  whom  they 
scorned  as  barbarians.  The  steam- 
boat, the  railway,  and  electricity  have 
brought  the  nations  into  close  con- 
tact. Constitutional  systems  of  gov- 
ernment are  everywhere  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  A  general  standard  of 
intelligence  exists,  the  •  interdepend- 
ence of  one  upon  the  other  is  recog- 
nized, and  a  common  goal  is  before 
the  eyes  of  all. 

Hence  it  is  that,  since  Jay*s  treaty 
of  1794,  the  resort  to  arbitration  has 
been  frequent  and  successful;  hence 
it  is  that  nations  are  binding  them- 
selves by  general  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion to  arbitrate  future  differences  as 
they  arise;  hence  it  is  that  the  first 
Hague  Conference  created  a  perma- 
nent panel  of  arbitrators,  improperly 
termed  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, from  which  a  temporary 
tribunal  may  be  selected;  hence  it 
is  that  the  second  Hague  Conference 
adopted  a  convention  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  prize 
court,  and  framed  a  convention  for 
the  establishment  of  a  court  of  ar- 
bitral justice,  leaving  to  the  nations, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  the 
method  of  selecting  the  judges. 

Arbitration,  no  longer  a  temporary 
expedient,  is  to  be  frequent;  and  the 
compromise  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  arbitration  is  to  give  way  to  a 
judicial  determination  of  interna- 
tional disputes  by  the  application  of 
principles  of  justice  common  to  all 
members  of  the  family  of  nations. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
to  the  people  of  all  countries  that 
just  as  national  peace  was  secured 
by  the  enactment  and  administration 
of  just  laws,  so  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  application 
of  principles  of  justice  universally 
accepted.  The  movement  toward  peace 
is  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  nations, 
but  is  the  professed  desire  of  many, 
if  not  all;  it  is,  however,  a  peace  to 
be  founded  upon  justice  and  its  judi- 
cial as  well  as  judicious  administra- 
tion. The  movement  toward  unity  of 
action  is  seen  to  be  based  upon  uni- 
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versal  causes,  and  the  various  evi- 
denoes  of  it  which  each  successive 
year  manifests  are  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  development.  A  mere  enu- 
meration of  recent  conferences  prin- 
cipally of  a  private  or  semiofficial 
nature  shows  that  the  most  varied 
elements  of  our  life  are  being  inter- 
nationalized;  thus: 

Sept  21,  1909,  the  International  Ge- 
odetic Congress  opened  its  eighteenth  trl- 
annual  conference  at  London. 

Sept.  22-26,  1909,  the  International 
liaritime  Committee  met  at  Bremen. 

Sept  2a-Oct  8,  1909,  the  Maritime 
Law  Conference  met  at  Bmssels. 

Oct  11,  1009,  the  International  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  circulation  of  au- 
tomobiles met  at  Paris. 

Oct  17-24,  1909,  meeting  at  Paris  of 
the  International  Congress  for  the  re- 
pression of  adulteration  of  alimentary 
and  pharmaceutical  products. 

Nov.  16-17,  1009,  the  International 
Congress  of  Editors,  at  Paris. 

Dec.  19,  1909,  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,   at   Rome. 

Jan.  1,  1910,  the  International  Office 
of  Public  Hygiene,  at  San  Jos^,  Costa 
Rica. 

March  28,  1910,  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law  at  Paris. 

April  18-29,  1910,  the  International 
Conference  for  Suppression  of  White 
Slave  Traffic,  at  Paris. 

April  20-May  3,  1910,  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Horticulture,  Berlin. 

May  8,  1910,  the  Congress  of  Inter- 
national Associations,  at  Paris. 


May  9,  1910,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Academies,  Rome. 

May  14-22,  1010,  the  International 
Congress  of  Botany,  Brussels. 

May  18,  1910,  the  International  Aero- 
nautic Conference,  at  Paris. 

May  20-28,  1910,  the  International 
Congress  on  Tropical  Agriculture,  Brus- 
sels. 

May  81-Jane  2,  1910,  the  First  Inter- 
national Aerial  Law   Congress,   Vienna. 

June  2-5,  1910,  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Industrial  Property. 

June  28,  1910,  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Bills  of  Exchange,  The 
Hague. 

July  4,  1910,  the  International  Bail- 
way  Conference,  Berne. 

July  10-Aug.  25,  1010,  the  Fourth 
Pan-American  Conference,  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

July  18-22,  1010,  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Editors,  Amster- 
dam. 

July  24-26,  1910,  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  the  Periodical  Press, 
Brussels. 

July  27-31,  1910,  the  International 
Conference  on  Administrative  Science, 
at  Brussels. 

Aug.  2-7,  1910,  Third  International 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene,  Paris. 

Aug.  20,  1910,  International  Socialist 
Congress,  Copenliagen. 

Sept.  12,  1910,  International  Maritime 
Conference,  Brussels. 

Sept.  10-14,  1910,  Permanent  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Diseases  of  Occupation,  Brussels. 

Nov.  16,  1910,  The  World's  Christian 
Citizenship  Conference,   Philadelphia. 


PABTICTJLAB    FOBEION    BELATIOKS 


INTEBKATIONAL  GOMFLIGA- 

TI0K8 

Abthub  K.  Kuhn 

The  Balluin  Situation.— Early  in 
the  year  a  revolt  of  the  Albanians 
threatened  for  a  time  the  peace  of  the 
western  provinces  of  Turkey.  The 
governments  of  her  neighbors  to  the 
north  fortunately  gave  no  cause  for 
complaint,  and  the  four  Powers  lent 
their  moral  support  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  disl^rbance.  Servia,  still 
smarting  under  the  events  of  1908, 
has  now  every  interest  in  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  Porte, 
for,  since  the  closing  of  her  western 
frontier  by  Austria-Hungary,  the 
only  practical  route  to  the  seaboard 
is  over   the  railway   from  Nish   via 


Uskup  to  Salonica,  which  Turkey 
has  under  complete  control.  Like- 
wise, access  to  the  Adriatic  lies 
throuffh  Turldsh  territonr.  Pourpar- 
lers for  the  building  oi  a  railroad 
have  been  goinff  on  with  a  French 
company,  and  though  very  little  ac- 
tive support  has  b^n  given  at  Con- 
stantinople, no  specific  objection  has 
been  raised. 

The  visit  to  Belgrade  and  Sofia  of 
the  Turkish  heir-apparent  was  out- 
wardly a  sign  of  a  better  political 
understanding  and  presa^^ed  the  set- 
tlement of  pending  questions.  Racial 
antipathy,  however,  still  plays  too 
large  a  rOle  in  the  Balkans  to  predi- 
cate any  permanent  change  in  tbe 
attitude  of  the  masses.  Thus,  the  iU- 
banian  revolt  put  a  strain  on  rela- 
tions with    Bulgaria,  as   the   Maoe- 
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donian  colony  began  to  give  certain 
support  on  account  of  the  repressive 
measures  which  the  Turks  found  to 
be  necessary  in  Macedonia.  Bulgarian 
political  clubs  were  suppressed,  the 
curriculum  of  instruction  in  Bul- 
garian schools  was  controlled,  dom- 
iciliary visits  undertaJcen,  and  Bulga- 
rian districts  colonized  with  Bosnian 
mohajirs.  As  soon  as  it  became 
clear  that  the  revolt  had  no  better 
chance  of  success  than  that  of  1903, 
Bulgarian  support  was  withdrawn. 

O&cial  relations,  to  all  appear- 
ances, were  not  seriously  affect<^  by 
these  events.  Indeed,  it  is  under- 
stood that  negotiations  for  a  com- 
mercial treaty  are  imder  way  to 
effectuate  the  plan  for  uniting  the 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  railway  sys- 
tems between  Kumanova  and  Kos- 
tendil. 

Roumania  has  steadily  kept  aloof 
from  all  complications  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  Recently  a  closer  friend- 
ship with  Turkey  has  been  observed, 
which  is  easily  explainable  in  view  of 
her  lack  of  good  will  toward  Greece, 
with  whom  she  has  for  some  time 
past  severed  diplomatic  relations. 

The  elevation  of  Montenegro  in 
Sept.  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  on 
the  act  of  the  sovereign,  sponte  «ua, 
is  but  further  evidence  of  the  awak- 
ened self-consciousness  of  the  Balkan 
Slavs. 

Though  the  situation  on  the  main- 
land may  be  said  to  have  improved, 
a  certain  gravity  has  been  imported 
into  Near  Eastern  problems  by  a  re- 
crudescence   of    the    Cretan    disputt*. 

Since  the  Greco-Turkish  war  of 
1897  the  Cretans  made  rapid  progress 
toward  practical  autonomy  under 
Turkish  nominal  suzerainty.  How- 
ever, since  the  union  with  Greece 
proclaimed  by  the  Cretans  in  Oct.. 
1908,  was  vetoed  b^  the  protecting 
Powers,  the  Christian  part  of  the 
Dopulation  has  become  impatient.  In 
May  of  the  present  year  the  Cretan 
Assembly  was  opened  in  the  manner 
of  a  Greek  Parliament,  an  oath  of 
all€^*ance  was  taken  to  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes,  and  the  Mohamm^an 
deputies,  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  were  excluded.  As  a  result  of 
the  disorders  which  ensued  and  on  rep- 
resentations from  the  Porte,  the  four 
Powers,  on  July  8th,  through  their 


consuls,  addressed  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Cretan  Government  which  result- 
ed in  the  admission  of  the  deputies. 
The  entire  course  of  events  has  nat- 
urally greatly  aroused  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Turks  and  a  boycott  of 
Greek  goods  has  been  established, 
especially  in  ports  along  the  Black 
Sea.  Furthermore,  the  Porte  has  de- 
clared that  the  admission  of  Cretan 
deputies  to  the  Greek  National  As- 
sembly would  be  deemed  a  casus 
belli. 

The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  Crete  threatens  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult.  The  continuance 
of  Turkish  suzerainty  seems  to  be  a 

Question  of  national  honor  with  the 
oung  Turk  party.  Though  the  pro- 
tecting Powers,  especially  France  and 
Russia,  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  a 
definite  solution,  which  could  hardly 
be  favorable  to  Turkey,  the  uncertain 
attitude  of  Germany  and  her  allv, 
who  withdrew  from  the  concert  in 
*1897,  and  the  danger  of  precipitating 
a  general  European  disagreement  in 
the  event  of  a  second  war  with 
Greece,  ninke  for  a  temporizing 
diplomacy  in  Cretan  affnirs. 

The  Persian  Situation. — The  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
with  reference  to  Persia  were  defined 
by  the  convention  of  Aug.  31,  1907. 
By  its  terms  the  northern  half  of 
Persia  was  described  as  that  in  which 
Russia  had  the  exclusive  right  of  ac- 
quiring political  and  commercial  con- 
cessions, while  Great  Britain's  sphere 
of  influence  was  marked  off  to  the 
southeast,  fronting  on  Afghanistan 
and  Beluchistan,  and  from  the  north 
point  of  the  Afghanistan  frontier 
south  of  a  line  to  Bunder  Abbas. 
The  balance  of  Persian  territory  was 
recognized  as  neutral,  and  each  party 
agreed  not  to  oppose  grants  of  con- 
cessions therein  to  the  other  without 
previous  arrangement.  Both  parties 
agreed  "to  respect  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Persia." 

The  change  of  political  conditions 
following  the  success  of  the  National- 
ist Party  in  1909  has  resulted,  in 
part,  to  the  detriment  of  Russia,  in 
that  the  late  shah  was  distinctly  fa- 
vorable to  Russian  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disorder  attendant 
upon  the  establishment  and  consol- 
idation of  the  new  government   has 
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opened  the  way  to  the  occupation  of 
Persian  territory  by  Russian  troops 
in  the  neighborhoods  of  Tabriz,  Ar- 
debil,  Resht,  and  Khasvine.  Though 
doubtless  the  dispatch  of  troops  was 
required  for  the  protection  of  Euro- 
peans, the  continuance  of  the  occu- 
pation beyond  the  time  necessary  to 
preserve  order  has  caused  uneasiness 
both  to  the  national  government  as 
well  as  in  certain  European  capitals. 
During  Aug.  it  became  known  that 
the  Russian  Government  was  insist- 
ing upon  certain  conditions  to  the 
.  withdrawal  of  its  troops.  What  the 
nature  of  these  conditions  was  has 
not  been  ascertained,  though  it  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  granting  of 
certain  commercially  valuable  con- 
cessions. As  Russia  preceded  her  oc- 
cupation by  a  declaration  to  the 
European  Powers  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  troops  were  introduced, 
which  related  solely  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Mejliss  can  be  induced  to  grant 
any  considerable  favors  at  this  time, 
and  will  prefer  to  rely  on  pressure 
brought  upon  Russia  from  other 
sources. 

The  national  government  has  made 
determined  efforts  to  establish  peace 
and  order,  but  in  doing  so  has  la- 
bored against  tremendous  difficulties. 
Some  of  the  native  elements  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  na- 
tionalist cause  had  become  so  tur- 
bulent as  to  require  the  use  of  force 
against  them  by  the  new  government. 
Cabinets  have  succeeded  one  another 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  tribal  jealousies,  often 
stimulated  by  interested  parties,  has 
more  than  once  throughout  the  year 
threatened  a  reaction.  The  plan  of 
the  present  ministry  is  to  associate 
with  itself  foreign  counsellors,  main- 
ly French,  the  organization  of  a 
strong  military  force  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  independent  judiciary. 

Meanwhile,  commercial  interests, 
especially  in  the  British  sphere,  have 
suiTered  terribly  from  the  harass- 
ment of  natives  along  trade  routes 
and  the  prevalence  of  smuggling. 
Persian  anarchy,  once  denoted  "  peace- 
ful," can  no  longer  be  so  considered, 
and,  until  the  British  note  of  Oct., 
complaints  of  the  weakness  of  Brit- 


ish policy  were  frequently  heard  from 
the  merchant  class. 

In  May,  Grermany  made  certain  in- 
quiries, both  at  London  and  St. 
Petersburg,  as  to  the  intentions  of 
these  Powers,  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  similar  diplomacy  would  be 
pursued  by  her  as  in  respect  of  Mo- 
rocco. This  was  unfounded.  The 
German  Government,  at  least  for  the 
present,  seems  to  be  acquiescent  in 
the  predominance  of  British  and 
Russian  political  influence  in  Per- 
sia, but  insists  upon  complete  pro- 
tection to  her  treaty  rights.  Ger- 
man interests  are  also  seeking  to 
build  a  link  connecting  the  Bagdad 
railway  with  northern  Persia  and 
Teheran,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  in 
financing  the  construction  of  *  the 
main  line.  An  old  agreement  making 
railway  concessions  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Czar's  ministers  ex- 
pired durinff  the  year,  and  Germany 
has  thus  taken  time  by  the  forelock. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
movement,  the  Mejliss  rejected  the 
proffered  Anglo-Russian  loan.  Though 
the  two  events  were  not  directly  con- 
nected, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
appearance  of  a  third  Power  on  the 
scene  would  give  moral  support  to 
the  Persian  leaders,  and  would  induce 
them  to  hold  out  for  better  terms  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

As  efforts  to  restore  order  from 
within  have  gradually  proved  futile, 
Great  Britain  now  sees  herself  com- 
pelled to  take  forward  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  her  trade.  In  Oct 
a  diplomatic  note  amounting  to  an 
ultimatum  was  addressed  to  the  Per- 
sian Government  threatening  to  take 
over  the  policing  of  the  southern 
caravan  routes  and  to  levy  a  sur- 
charge upon  the  customs  of  ten  per 
cent  to  pay  the  upkeep  of  the  neces- 
sary force.  As  the  territory  men- 
tioned in  the  note  extends  beyond  the 
British  sphere,  Russia's  consent  was 
doubtless  secured  beforehand.  That 
this  foreshadows  an  end  to  the  polit- 
ical integrity  of  Persia  has  been  as- 
serted by  German  critics,  but  is  vig- 
orously denied  both  in  London  and  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  great  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred since  1907  and  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  Persian 
affairs,   both    external    and   internal. 
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would  seem  to  Indicate  the  necessity 
of  a  new  entente  between  the  Powers 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  beyond 
the  Caucasus. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany.— No 
question  of  a  seriously  contentious 
nature  has  disturbed  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and'  €rer- 
many  during  the  past  year.  Such  dif- 
ferences as  may  be  noted  between  the 
two  countries  lie  mainly  in  the  psy- 
chological trend  of  public  opinion. 
Undisturbed  peace  between  the  two 
peoples  dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  periods  intervening  have 
often  witnessed  cordial  friendships  and 
even  strong  alliances.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Grerman  nation,  however, 
and  the  political  and  commercial  ri- 
valry which  necessarily  followed  her 
rapid  progress  are  alone  quite  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  change  from 
the  traditional  attitude  of  friendship 
to  one  of  guarded  suspicion.  The 
strong  nationalism  of  Bismarck  did 
much  to  arouse  an  antipathy  of  men- 
tal process  which  is  still  observable 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  mainly  Germany's  remarkable 
increase  in  naval  strength  which  has 
led  to  the  wide-spread  apprehensions 
in  respect  of  her  intentions  toward 
Great  Britain.  Since  1905,  when 
Germany  determined  to  complete  the 
balance  of  her  rigidly  fixed  quota  of 
fifty-eight  capital  ships  with  vessels 
of  the  Dreadnought  type,  her  relative 
strength  has  moved  upward,  especially 
as  Great  Britain's  program  for  1908- 
09  was  reduced  to  only  two  new 
armored  vessels.  Great  Britain  has 
thus  been  compelled  to  increase  her 
new  construction  to  eight  in  1909- 
10,  with  five  more  for  1910-11.  Fur- 
thermore, the  maintenance  of  a  two- 
power  standard,  with  squadrons  at 
full  strength  composed  of  vessels  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  old  would  re- 
quire the  construction  of  six  battle- 
ships annually  until   1916. 

Fortunately,  events  during  the  past 
year  have  indicated  that  extraordinary 
increases  in  naval  estimates  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  parliamentary  major- 
ities in  both  countries.  Nor  has  the 
year  been  lacking  in  other  hopeful 
signs.  On  July  14th  the  British 
Premier  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  government   did   not 


consider  the  expansion  of  the  Grerman 
Navy  as  imfriendly  to  Great  Britain, 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  on  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  Feb.,  adopted  a  most  con- 
ciliatory attitude,  probably  with  au- 
thority, and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  British  nation  would  repose  con- 
fidence in  his  sovereign  and  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  the  German  emperor 
has  aroused  British  susceptibilities  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
year,  latterly  during  the  progress  of 
a  speech  at  KSnigsli^rg  in  Aug.  But 
considerably  less  importance  is  now 
given  to  his  personal  utterances  than 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  Kruger  tele- 
gram of  Jan.  3, 1897.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  an  unguarded  interview  in 
1909  with  an  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondent resulted  in  what  amounted 
to  a  ministerial  disclaimer  in  the 
Reichstag.  The  KOnigsberg  address 
met  with  almost  unanimous  censure 
on  the  part  of  the  German  press. 
Thus  divested  of  support  at  home, 
British  sentiment  is  now  more  in- 
clined to  consider  these  occasional  out- 
bursts as  the  exhortations  of  a  mili- 
tary leader  to  his  entourage  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Further- 
more, the  conduct  of  the  emperor  on 
the  occasion  of  the  late  king's  death 
in  'Mrv  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincere 
respect  for  the  British  sovereign,  and 
created  an  excellent  impression  on  the 
popular  mind. 

Strong  efl'orts  are  being  made  in 
both  countries  toward  international 
conciliation.  The  latest  of  these  is 
the  so-called  Anglo-German  Friend- 
ship Movement,  with  a  propagandist 
joint  committee  composed  largely  of 
the  clergy,  operating  on  both  sides  of 
the  North  Sea. 

The  "  isolation  "  of  Germany  which 
has  resulted  from  the  British  alliance 
with  Japan  and  the  ententes  with 
France,  Russia,  and  Spain,  has  caused 
a  certain  circumspection  in  Grerman 
diplomacy  of  which  the  Moroccan 
and  Persian  situations  are  but  the, 
outward  symbols.  But  some  of  these 
alliances  have  not  grown  stronger  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  rapprochement  of  July  in 
the  Far  East,  taken  together  with 
Russia's  somewhat  tightened  grip  in 
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Persia,  has  disarranged  the  balance  I  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy.     The  de- 
of  interests.  I  termination  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 

The  arrests  made  in  Sept.  of  British    trian  Government  to  ouild  four  vessels 


subjects  at  Borkum  and  of  a  German 
officer  at  Portsmouth,  on  charges  of 
espionage,  have  created,  as  these  oc- 
currences always  do,  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest, but  in  the  absence  of  proof  that 
the  acts  were  the  result  of  official 
inspiration,  their  importance  is  apt 
to  be  exaggerated. 

The  arbitration  treaty  agreeing  to 
refer  to  The  Hague  tribunal  legal  dis- 

Sutes  and  questions   relating  to   the 
iterpretation  of  treaties  was  renewed 
(ratifications  Sept.  23,   1909)    for  a 
further  period  of  five  years,  to  July 
12,  I9I4. 
The  Dreibnnd. — ^The  third  renewal 


of  the  Dreadnought  type  was  taken 
by  the  European  press  as  a  warning 
to  Italy. 

Though  Italy  has  apparently  little 
to  gain  from  her  adnerence  to  the 
alliance,  no  outward  sign  of  disaffec- 
tion has  been  given.  On  Auff.  31st 
an  official  communiqtii  was  publisbed 
of  a  meeting  between  Count  Aehren- 
thai  and  the  Italian  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  the  Marquis  San  Giu- 
liano,  at  Salzburg,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  both  governments  were  in 
entire  accord  on  nie  general  situation 
in  Europe  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the   8tatu3    quo   in   the    Near    East. 


of  the  Triple  Alliance  (Berlin,  June  '  Great  cordiality  was  also  manifested 
28,  1902),  and  the  lapse  of  six  years  ;  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
without  denunciation,  have  extended  t  German  Chancellor  to  the  King  of 
the  period  of  the  agreement  to  June    Italy  in  March,  as  well  as  upon  the 


28,  1914.  Though  its  text  has  never 
been  published,  its  tenor  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  text  of  the  original 
Austro-G^rman  compact  of  1879,  to 
which  Italy  adhered  in  1882.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  parties  en- 
gaged "never  to  give  any  aggressive 
tendency  whatsoever  to  their  purely 
defensive  agreement."  Though  its  ex- 
press terms  were  directed  against  a 
possible  attack  by  Russia,  it  was  really 
designed  to  forestall  any  French  pol- 
icy of  revenge  for  the  losses  of  1871. 

Since  the  rapprochement  between 
the  Latin  powers  of  Europe,  especially 
of  France  and  Italy,  the  interests 
which  Italy  retains  in  the  alliance 
have  weakened,  both  from  the  histor 
ical  and  the  practical  viewpoint. 
Though  joining  her  northern  allies 
voluntarily,  she  did  so  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  support  in  her  North 
African  policy.  In  this  she  was  dis- 
appointed and  recent  events  have  not 
strengthened  her  enthusiasm. 

The  Austrian  coup  of  1908  in  the 
Balkans  was  distinctly  hurtful  to 
Italian  commercial  interests.  The  last 
impediment  to  a  direct  Austrian  route 
to  the  Medit-erranean  was  removed, 
thus  threatening  the  Brindisi  route 
to  Effypt,  India,  and  the  East.  This, 
together  with  a  general  loss  of  Italian 
prestige  in  the  Balkans  has  aroused 
much  bitterness.  Unfriendly  demon- 
strations against  Austrians  were  made 
in  June  and  July  in  Milan,  and  along 


Crerman  emperor's  visit  to  the  Vien- 
nese court  in  Sept. 

The  latter  event  occurred  coincident 
with  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  com- 

f>lete  the  negotiations  for  a  French 
oan  and  with  rumors  of  a  militaiy 
convention  with  Roumania.  Accord- 
ingly, discussion  was  rife  as  to  the 
probability  of  an  addition  to  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance  by  the  forces  of  the  Ot- 
toman Government.  Though  Germany 
and  Austria  have  been  manifestly 
friendly  to  the  new  r^me,  this  di* 
nouement  would  be  objectionable  not 
only  to  their  southern  ally  but  also  to 
the* centrist  parties  at  home.  It  would 
be  logical  only  in  the  event  of  a  more 
vigorous  intervention  in  the  Balkans 
on  the  part  of  Russia. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  to- 
ward Austria  in  1908  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
contrasted  with  the  vigorous  support 
given  to  Austria  by  Germany,  un- 
doubtedly strained  the  traditional  cor- 
diality existing  between  Vienna  and  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  placed  Aus- 
tria under  lasting  obligations  to  Ger- 
many. That  Great  Britain  is  now 
anxious  to  make  amends  may  be  fairly 
drawn  from  the  selection  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  his  visit  to  Vienna  in  Sept. 
as  special  ambassador  to  announce 
the  accession  of  King  George. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance is  perhaps  the  keystone  to  Ger- 
man foreign  policy.    The  change  which 
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during  the  year  occurred  in  the  for- 
eign <SSce,  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wilchter 
replacing  Baron  von  SchOn,  was  but 
another  indication  of  that  policy.  The 
latter  was  suspected  of  partiality  to 
France  through  his  opposition  to  the 
Mannesnmnn  claims  in  Morocco,  while 
the  former  found  in  his  appointment 
his  due  reward  for  his  vigorous  sup- 
port of  Austria's  Balkan  policy  in 
1008. 

lianchuria. — The  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed the  accomplishment  of  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  late  con- 
tending Powers  in  Manchuria.  Ac- 
cordin^y,  China's  difficulties  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  sovereignty  have 
increased.  In  Nov.,  1009,  the  Chinese 
Government  called  the  attention  of 
the  Powers  to  violations  by  Japan 
of  the  ''open  door"  along  the  line 
of  the  South  Manchurian  railway 
and  to  the  free  importation  of  Japa- 
nese goods  through  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur.  Similarly,  a  protest  was 
made  against  Russia  in  the  month 
following  for  her  attempt  to  assume 
administrative  control  in  towns 
along  the  line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  As  the  United  States  is 
practically  the  onl^  Power  whose  in- 
terests on  the  mainland  of  Asia  are 
purely  commercial  and  as  Qermany 
and  Great  Britain  are  prevented  by 
political  conditions  from  attempting 
any  intervention,  the  State  Depart- 
ment felt  it  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in 
preventing  further  agressions  by  the 
nations  claiming  sp^al  interests. 

On  Jan.  4  the  Secretary  of  State 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  China, 
France,  .Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  Russia  proposing  the 
neutralization  of  the  railway  by  its 
sale  to  China,  financed  by  an  inter- 
national syndicate  in  the  interests  of 
a  purely  commercial  administration 
of  the  property,  with  a  prohibition 
against  its  use  for  the  transp<nrtation 
of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
participating  Powers  were  to  operate 
the  railway  system  during  the  period 
of  the  loan  and  be  preferred  in  the 
purchase  of  materials. 

This  proposal  found  acceptance  on 
principle  by  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  but  met  with  no  favor  either 
with  Japan  or  Russia,  though  its  ac- 
eeptance  would  have  materially  less- 


ened the  heavy  financial  burdens 
resting  on  both  of  them  in  respect  of 
the  railway.  The  reply  of  Russia 
rec^nized  on  principle  the  integrity 
of  cSuna  and  its  sovereignty  in  Man- 
churia. The  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posal was  based  upon  the  material 
loss  to  Russian  commercial  interests 
which  such  a  course  would  entail, 
especially  by  reason  of  enterprises 
oollateral  and  incidental  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  line,  which,  it  was  urged, 
would  suffer  in  the  event  of  its  con- 
trol by  other  interests. 

It  Was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  proposition  should  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  as  it  would 
have  materially  altered  the  siatua 
quo  created  by  that  treatv.  Further- 
more, the  double  tracldng  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  line  has  rendered  the 
North  Manchurian  section  a  still 
more  vital  link  in  the  chain  connect- 
ing European  Russia  with  the  Pacific. 

In  July  the  text  of  a  new  Russo- 
Japanese  agreement  was  published 
by  which,  in  terms  at  least,  complete 
cooperation  is  established  over  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence  in  Man- 
churia and  by  which  the  atatua  quo 
is  to  be  maintained  not  only  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  but  also  between 
either  of  these  Powers  and  China. 
(Article  II.)  The  first  article  repeats 
the  understanding  for  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  their  respective 
railway  systems  in  Manchuria.  This 
wns  embodied  in  Article  VIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  was  al- 
ready practically  effected  by  the 
Russo-Japanese  railway  agreement  of 
Julv  28,  1907.  The  third  and  final 
article  provides  that  in  case  of  any 
menace  to  the  status  quo,  the  parties 
shall  consult  each  other.  According- 
ly, the  treaty  guarantees  a  status  quo 
embodied  in  a  multitude  of  treaties 
and  declarations  entered  into  not 
only  between  the  contracting  Powers 
themselves,  but  also  between  either 
or  both  of  them  and  China  and  be* 
tween  China  and  the  other  Powers. 

The  indefiniteness  which  thus  en- 
sues leads  to  the  belief  that  besides 
the  articles  made  public,  certain 
secret  clauses  were  agreed  upon,  the 
nature  of  which  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. This  belief  is  somewhat  justi- 
fied by  reason  of  the  previous  prac- 
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tice  of  the  parties.  Thus  the  treaty 
between  China  and  Japan  of  Aug.  24, 
1909,  confirms  an  undertaking  by 
Ohina  not  to  construct  any  railways 
in  the  vicinity  of,  or  parallel  to,  the 
South  Manchurian  line.  The  fact  that 
this  undertaking  is  stated  to  be 
contained  in  China's  declaration  of 
Dec.  22,  1905,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  such  provision  was 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  same 
date. 

That  the  treaty  completely  evi- 
dences a  broad  understanding  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  in  the  Far 
East  was  promptly  demonstrated  bv 
the  annexation  of  Korea  on  Aug.  22a. 
The  political  significance  of  the 
treaty,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
Far  East,  for  it  leaves  both  Powers  a 
freer  hand  in  other  quarters.  Russia 
again  becomes  an  element  in  Euro- 
pean politics.  France  finds  much  en- 
couragement in  the  new  situation. 
Russia's  enormous  borrowings  from 
her  ally  were  followed  only  too  rapid- 
ly by  the  denudation  of  troops  on  her 
western  frontier.  With  the  hand  of 
Russia  freed  in  Asia,  a  new  signif- 
icance is  given  to  the  Dual  Alliance. 
The  Slav  states  of  the  Balkans  now 
also  look  to  Russia  for  a  stronger 
moral  support.  Great  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  regard  with 
misgiving  an  agreement  which  ig- 
nores her  completely.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  must  weaken  when 
its  raison  d'itre  disappears,  and  for 
the  future  a  closer  understanding 
with  the  United  States,  at  least  on 
Far  Eastern  commercial  issues,  would 
seem  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary, 
consequence  of  recent  events. 

The  treaty  marks  a  still  further 
advance  of  the  process  which  has 
been  described  as  ^nding  the  sover- 
eignty of  China  m  Manchuria  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stones. The  Manchurian  question  has 
resolved  itself  into  one  of  railway 
control.  The  import  of  railway  finan- 
cing upon  political  conditions  is  fully 
realized  at  Washington  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  demand  for  American 
participation  in  the  Hukuang  loan. 
Such  loans  are  usually  supported  by 
an  imperial  guarantee  and  are  some- 
times secured  by  pledge  of  provincial 
revenues,  thus  presenting  to  the  par- 
ticipants    an     entering     wedge     for 


preferential  claims  within  particular 
spheres.  Until  the  Manchurian  rail- 
ways cease  to  be  pawns  in  the  game 
for  political  supremacy  and  become 
merely  advance  agents  of  a  better 
civilization  and  freer  commercial  op- 
portunities, the  peace  of  the  Eaat 
cannot  be  considered  as  resting  upon 
a  secure  foundation. 

The  Congo. — The  promulgation  on 
Oct.  18,  1908,  of  the  Be^an  law 
effecting  the  transfer  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  to  the  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  immense  territory.  The 
late  king  had  long  been  a  pronounced 
opponent  of  annexation,  and  among 
other  things  disputed  the  right  of 
the  Belgian  Parliament  to  act  in  the 
matter  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congo.  Even  when  finally  compelled 
to  retreat  from  his  position,  much  of 
the  good  which  annexation  was  in- 
tended to  accomplish  was  counter- 
acted by  acts  of  the  Crown  calculated 
to  exclude  large  areas  from  the  effects 
of  the  new  r^me  so  as  to  reserve 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  j^rivate 
interests  of  the  monarch.  This  waa 
accomplished  by  the  grant  of  impor- 
tant concessions  just  prior  to  the 
annexation  and  by  segregation  from 
the  Crown  Foundation  of  certain  of 
its  assets. 

Notwithstanding  these  disappoints 
ing  features,  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed material  improvement.  Imme- 
diately following  the  visit  to  the 
Congo  of  M.  Renkin,  Mnister  for  the 
Colonies,  in  Sept.,  1909,  the  govern- 
ment outlined  a  new  policy,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  were  approved 
in  connection  with  the  budget  for 
1910.  The  old  system  of  exploitation 
is  to  be  replaced  by  opening  state 
lands  for  private  ownership  and  on 
leasehold  to  the  natives  for  develop- 
ment on  their  own  initiative.  It  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  over  a 
number  of  years  in  three  geograph- 
ical stages.  While  the  territory  thus 
affected  is  extensive,  the  land  em- 
braced in  concessions  already  granted 
is,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  in- 
fluence of  these  reforms. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  suppress 
certain  taxes  restrictive  of  commerce 
and  to  make  all  taxes  payable  in 
money.  The  government  also  pledges 
itself   to  build  new   schools,   to   en- 
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courage  missions,  and  to  Tigorously 
pursue  its  sanitary  work. 

This  policy  of  reform  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  appeased  the  unfavorable 
public  sentiment  for  a  long  time 
prevalent  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where, though  Sir  Edward  Grey,  re- 
sponding to  inquiries  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  March  10,  1910,  de- 
plored the  delay  in  making  the  gov- 
ernment's plan  effective  and  regretted 
that  the  abolition  of  forced  native 
labor  applied  to  state  lands  only. 
He  declared,  furthermore,  that  the 
maintenance  of  much  of  the  old 
personnel  of  administration  in  the 
Congo  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  The  British  Government 
would  therefore  withhold  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  annexation  until  forced 
labor  was  everywhere  abolished  and 
the  ooiintry  opened  to  foreign  com- 
merce. 

In  Feb.  a  commission  appointed  by 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
met  at  Brussels  and  agreed  upon 
a  delimitation  of  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  Congo.  A  protocol 
was  signed  May  14,  1910.  The  west- 
em  line  of  the  German  possessions 
follows  the  Rusisi,  crosses  Lake 
KItu  and  the  Verungo  chain  to  the 
Sabinio  peak,  which  constitutes  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Congo,  the  German,  and 
the  British  poesessions.  The  western 
frontier  of  the  British  possessions  is 
marked  by  Lakes  Edward  and  Albert 
and  the  Semliki  River. 

A  further  dispute  between  Belgium 
and  Great  Britain  relates  to  the  de- 
marcation of  the  30th  meridian  and 
is  the  subject  of  a  separate  arrange- 
ment. 

The  new  monardi,  Kin^  Albert, 
who,  while  heir-apparent,  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  colony  in 
the  summer  of  1909,  has  declared 
strongly  in  favor  of  reform,  notably 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congo  Museum 
in  Brussels  (May  14,  1910).  His  re- 
marks, howerer,  were  lacking  in  def- 
initeness.  Parties  to  the  Berlin  con- 
vention of  1884  have  become  wary  of 
platitudes. 

The  United  States,  the  first  nation 
to  recognize  the  flag  of  the  Congo 
Free  SUte  (April  22,  1884),  in  ex- 
press contemplation  of  "the  humane 
and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Inter- 


national Association  of  the  Ck>ngo" 
has  now,  in  view  of  the  course  of 
events  since  that  period,  adopted  a 
more  cautious  diplomacy.  The  State 
Department,  while  hopefolly  viewing 
the  transfer  of  the  Congo  to  a  re- 
sponsible European  state,  has  insisted 
upon  the  introduction  of  those  re- 
forms the  principal  features  of  which, 
as  described  in  the  memorandum 
presented  to  the  Belgian  Government 
on  April  7, 1908,  may  here  be  outlined 
as  constituting  the  continuing  aim  of 
American  diplomacy  in  Central  Af- 
rica, to  wit: 

(1)  The  exemption  of  the  native 
popidation  from  excessive  taxation. 

(2)  The  inhibition  of  forced  labor. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  the  natives 
becoming  holders  in  permanent  ten- 
ancy of  tracts  of  land  sufficiently 
large  to  afford  sustenance. 

(4)  The  possibility  for  traders  and 
settlers  of  all  nationalities  to  secure 
unoccupied  tracts  of  land  at  reason- 
able prices  for  the  prosecution  and 
development  of  peaceful  commerce. 

(5)  The  maintenance  of  exact  jus- 
tice through  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  judiciary. 

JAPAN 
James  Bbown  Scott  * 

During  the  year  of  1910  three 
events  have  taken  place  in  Japan  of 
a  distinctly  international  character, 
and  which  show  the  general  policy  of 
Japan  as  well  as  its  special  policy  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria. 

The  first  was  the  denunciation  on 
July  17,  1910,  of  the  commercial 
treaties  of  Japan  with  European  na- 
tions. The  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  concluded  on  Nov.  22,  1894, 
was  not  denounced,  apparently  for 
the  reason  that  the  twelve  years 
specified  in  Article  XIX  have  not  yet 
expired.  The  purpose  of  Japan  is  to 
subject  these  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  to  a  revision  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  adopt  uniform  provisions  in 
matters  susceptible  of  uniform  treat- 
ment, and  to  reserve  the  right  to  levy 
protective  duties  when  desirable.  The 
underlying  desire  which  prompts  the 
revision  is  to  regain  the  tariff  auton- 
omy, which  it  had  sacrificed  by  the 
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provisions  attached  to  the  various 
treaties.  For  example,  some  150 
specified  products  are  to  be  subject  to 
fixed  rates  of  duty  when  imported  in- 
to Japan.  The  treaty  with  the  United 
States  does  not  contain  tariff  pro- 
visions, nor  has  it  annexed  to  it  a 
tariff  schedule,  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
treaty  contains  the  favored -nation 
clause  (Article  XIV),  the  United 
States  has  the  benefit  of  the  treaties 
with  foreign  countries  *Mn  all  that 
concerns  commerce  and  navigation.'' 
The  attitude  of  Japan  in  this  respect 
is  the  attitude  of  a  self-respecting  na- 
tion which,  realizing  its  importance 
in  the  world,  seeks  to  free  itself  from 
treaty  provisions  which  have  either 
become  inadequate,  burdensome,  or 
inconsistent  with  its  sense  of  na- 
tional prestige. 

The  second  event  is  the  annexation 
of  Korea  to  Japan,  which  took  place 
Aug.  20,  1910.  The  absorption  of 
Korea  is  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  Japan,  for  it  strengthens 
its  foothold  upon  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent by  incorporation  with  the  em- 
pire, a  realm  which  hitherto  was  un- 
der its  protection.  The  action  of 
Japan  was  foreseen,  as  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  Korea  as  the  result  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  made  its  an- 
nexation a  logical  consequence.  The 
independence  of  Korea  after  its  sep- 
aration from  China  was  an  independ- 
ence in  theory,  not  in  fact.  It  was 
doomed  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  Russia 
or  Japan;  and  as  Japan  proved  to  be 
the  stronger  in  lis  contest  with 
Russia,  the  Hermit  Kingdom  has  be- 
come Japanese.  The  treaty  of  Nov. 
17,  1905,  between  Japan  and  Korea 
established  a  protectorate  of  the  for- 
mer over  the  latter,  because  Japan, 
by  the  treaty,  took  charge  of  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  Korea,  which 
agreed  not  to  conclude  any  act  or  en- 
gagement of  an  international  charac- 
ter except  through  the  intermediary 
of  Japan.  Dec.  20,  1905,  Japan  es- 
tablished a  residency  general  in  Ko- 
rea, which  act  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence and  logical  development  of 
the  status  created  by  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  17,  1905.  The  treaty  of  1905 
and  Japan's  ordinance  of  Dec.  20th 
of  the  same  year  practically  annexed 
Korea.  The  treaty  between  Japan 
and  Korea,  dated  Aug.  29,  1910,  made 


the  annexation  of  Korea  complete  in 
law  as  it  really  was  in  fact.  By  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aug.  29, 
1910,  the  Emperor  of  Korea  '*  makes 
complete  and  permanent  concession  to 
his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
of  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  Korea";  and  in  Article  II 
Japan  "accepts  the  concession  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  and 
consents  to  the  complete  annexation 
of  Korea  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan." 
The  Hermit  Kingdom  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  The  Province  of  Chosen,  as 
the  former  Kingdom  of  Korea  is 
called,  henceforth  forms  a  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan.  (See  the  tcoct  of 
the  proclamation  and  rescript  at- 
tached to  it  in  American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  vol.  iv,  supple- 
ment.) 

The  third  event  is  the  treaty  of 
July  4,  1910,  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  It  is  based  upon  the  treaty 
of  July  30,  1907,  in  which  the  two 
countries  engaged  to  respect  the  ter- 
ritory and  integrity  of  the  other 
*'  and  all  rights  due  now  to  both  par- 
ties by  virtue  of  treaties,  conven- 
tions, and  contracts  now  in  force  be- 
tween them  and  China  "  ( Article  I ) , 
and  "to  recognize  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Em- 
pire of  China  and  the  principles  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  with  that 
empire,  and  engage  to  uphold  and 
support  the  maintenance  of  the  etatua 
quo  and  the  respect  for  the  said  prin- 
ciple by  all  pacific  means  at  their 
disposal"  (Article  II). 

The  treaty  of  July  30,  1907,  is, 
however,  completed  by  three  para- 
graphs, in  the  first  of  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  **  agree  to  extend  to 
one  another  their  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  their  respective  railway  lines  in 
Manchuria  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
connecting  service  of  the  said  lines, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  competition 
prejudicial  to  the  realization  of  tius 
object."  Codperation  and  abstention 
would  seem  to  mean  that  each  coun- 
try is  to  have  a  free  hand  within  its 
sphere  of  infiuence  in  Manchuria.  In 
the  second  article  "each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  imdertakes  to  main- 
tain and  respect  the  8tatU9  quo  in 
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Manchuria  resulting  from  all  the 
treaties,  conventions,  and  other  ar- 
rangements concluded  up  to  this  date, 
either  between  Russia  and  Japan,  or 
between  these  two  powers  and  China.'' 
The  third  paragraph  of  this  impor- 
tant document  suggests  not  merely 
an  exchange  of  views  and  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  each,  but  something  closely  resem- 
bling an  alliance  for  their  realiza- 
tion. The  exact  text  is  as  follows: 
"  In  the  event  of  anything  arising 
of  a  nature  to  threaten  the  Btatus 
quo  mentioned  above,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  shall  enter  each 
time  into  communication  with  each 
other  with  a  view  to  coming  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  measures 
they  may  think  it  necessary  to  take 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  status 
quo."  {American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law,  vol.  iv,  supplement.) 

On  July  21,  1910,  China  acknowl- 
edged and  approved  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese Convention  which  had  been 
submitted  to  its  government,  as  it 
was  based  upon,  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with,  existing  treaty  relations. 
{American  Journal  of  International 
Law,  vol.  iv,  supplement.) 


George  H.  Blakbslee 

During  the  past  year  the  United 
States  Grovemment  has  interested 
itself  actively  in  the  affairs  of  Li- 
beria. This  negro  republic,  founded 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American 
Colonization  Societies,  occupies  a  ter- 
ritory slightly  smaller  than  that  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Its  coast  is 
settled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
slaves  and  free  blacks  who  came  to 
the  country  from  the  United  States 
before  1860.  They  and  the  natives 
whom  they  have  civilized  number 
about  50.000.  The  relatively  vast 
back-country  is  occupied  by  1,600,000 
aboriginal  savages,  totally  untouched 
by  civilization.  Inability  to  control 
these  aborigines,  especially  along  the 
border,  has  been  the  ostensible  cause 
of  recurring  boundary  disputes  with 
Great  Britain,  whose  colony,  Sierra 
Leone,  lies  to  the  west,  and  with 
France,    whose    African    possessions 


lie  to  the  north  and  east.  After 
losing  to  these  two  Powers  about  150 
of  her  500  miles  of  coast  line,  Liberia, 
in  1008.  officially  requested  the  United 
States  (jovemment  to  aid  it  in  main- 
taining its  threatened  ind^endence. 
The  following  Jan.,  1909,  President 
Roosevelt  recommended  that  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  its  moral 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  Li- 
beria, should  send  a  commission  to 
that  country  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion. 

This  was  done.  The  report  of  the 
commission,  which  President  Taft 
sent  to  Congress  March  25,  1910, 
states  that  "the  Liberians  have  ad- 
van(»Bd,  not  retrograded  in  their 
civilization,"  they  have  always  car- 
ried on  an  orderly  government,  have 
elected  their  best  men  to  public  office, 
and  have  given  an  effective  admin- 
istration to  their  coast  towns  and 
villages,  where  "law  and  order 
prevail,  life  and  property  are  ade- 
quately protected,  and  crime  is 
promptly  punished."  This  negro  re- 
public, however,  the  commission  finds, 
18  yet  too  weak  to  protect  its  ter- 
ritory from  the  encroachments  of 
its  powerful  neighbors,  England  and 
France.  "Libena  is  between  the 
two,  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  the 
commission  that  unless  she  has  the 
support  of  some  strong  Power,  com- 
mensurate in  strength  with  Great 
Britain  or  France,  she  will,  as  an  in- 
dependent Power,  speedily  disappear 
from  the  map."  In  view  of  this  crit- 
ical situation,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  following 
action:  (1)  It  should  extend  its 
friendly  aid  to  obtain  from  Great 
Britain  and  France  a  definite  and  just 
settlement  of  all  boundary  disputes. 
(2)  It  should  temporarily  take  over 
the  collection  and  control  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue.  This  practical  guar- 
antee of  payment  would  prevent  the 
foreign  bondholders  from  inducing 
their  governments  to  interfere  in 
Liberia.  (3)  It  should  send  Ameri- 
can financial  experts  to  assist  in  plac- 
ing the  badly  managed  internal 
finances  upon  a  sound  baisis.  (4)  It 
should  lend  the  aid  of  American  army 
officers  in  organizing  a  military  force 
strong  enough  to  control  the  savage 
tribes    along    the    borders.      (5)     ft 
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should  establish  a  research  station  to  Ellis,  George  W. — Dynamic  Factors  in 
undertalce  a  systematic  study  of  the  ^he  Llberlan  SItaation.  (Mr.  Ellis 
resources  of  the  country,  especially  '^"^  •^^^t  years  was  Secretary  of  the 
of  the  Hinterland,  which  has  grea^^.^f^l^^^l  J^?  o"""  ^  ^^^?!i**al 

natural  wealth,  but  which  "is  a!  S^  ^'f'S^'tliK^  f^  f^l^^^ 

J.1    1      X    i.il    T  •!.    •        XV  ^  ^^^    LiiDeria.     American    Journal    of 

tie  known  to  the  Libenans  themselves        intemaUonal  Law.  July,  1910. 

as   to  the   world   at   large."      (8)    If^oRBBS,   Edgar   Allen. — Can   the    Black 

Man  Stand  Alone? 

Mr.    Forbes    has    recently    retamed 

from  a  four  months*  ylsit  In  Liberia, 

and  writes  of  the  situation  with  high 

appreciation  of  the  Liberlan   Goyem- 

ment. 


should  reconsider  the  question  of 
establishing  a  coaling  station  in  Li- 
beria. 

These  recommendations  received  a 
hearty    indorsement    from    President 

Taft.  It  was  suggested  by  Secretarrj^e^-;- Emmett  J.-Is  Liberia  Worth 
Knox  that  a  treaty  be  negotiated  per- 
mitting the  American  Government 
to  carry  out  these  reforms;  but  op- 
position on  the  part  of  certain  United 
States  senators  will  probably  prevent 
this.     The   administration,   however, 


is  doin^  its  utmost  to  aid  J^berJ^  ^.rRe^^Jf  i?  the  United  States  Com 
along  the  hues  suggested  by  the  re-  ^  miggion  to  Liberia.  Senate  Docn 
port.      Upon    its    advice,   Roland    P. 


Falkner,  the  chairman  of  the  com 
mission,  has  now  been  appointed  the 
special  fiscal  agent  of  the  Liberian 
Government  to  raise  new  foreign 
loans  and  place  the  finances  of  the 
republic  upon  a  sound  basis.  This  is 
the  first  and  most  urgent  need  in  the 
reorganization  of  Liberia. 
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authoritative  account  of  the  present 
situation  in  Liberia.  A  letter  of  Sec- 
retary Knox,  included  in  the  report, 
gives  an  excellent  history  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Liberia. 
Three  addresses,  delivered  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity during  its  recent  conference 
upon  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  are 
printed  in  The  Journal  of  Race  De- 
velopment, Jan.,  1911  (Clark  Uni- 
versity). 


ABBITBATION   AND   PEACE 

George  H.  Blakeslee 


The  Hague  TribunaL — ^During  the 
past  year  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  party  to  two  cases 
before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Ha^ue.  The  first,  re- 
latinff  to  the  NewK>undland  fisheries, 
was  uie  most  important  international 
controversy  decided  by  the  court 
since  its  organization  by  the  first 
Hague  conference  in  1899.  The  right 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  has  been  a  well-nigh 
constant  source  of  misunderstanding 
from  almost  the  very  beginning  of 
the  American  Government.  The 
treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  by  which  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  granted  its  in- 
habitants the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  the  British  North  American  fish- 


eries; but  this  right  was  later  lost, 
the  British  Gk)vernment  claimed,  in 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812.  The  American  Govern- 
ment denied  this,  and  a  vigorous  con- 
troversy followed.  The  question  was 
apparently  settled  by  a  new  treaty 
negotiated  in  1818.  But  the  meaning 
of  this  treaty  has  been  in  almost  con- 
tinuous dispute  during  the  ninety- 
two  years  since  its  ratification;  and 
the  present  case  was  brought  to  The 
Ha^e  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
various  controversies  in  regard  to  its 
interpretation. 

The  treaty  of  1818  recognized  the 
absolute  right  of  Americans  to  take 
part  in  the  "deep-sea  fisheries" — 
that  is,  to  fish  anywhere  in  North 
American  waters  provided  it  should 
be  outside  of  "the  three-mile  limit" 
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from  the  shore.    It  also  granted  the 
privilege   of  the  "  inshore  fisheries " 
— that  is,  of  fishing  inside  of  "  the 
three-mile      limit  **  —  along      certain 
coasts,  especially  those  of  Labrador 
and  of  the  western  part  of  Newfound- 
land; here,  in  the  words  of  the  treaty, 
the   Americans  "  shall   have   forever, 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His 
Britannic    Majesty,    the    liberty    to 
take  fish  of  every  Idnd."    The  United 
States,   for  its   part,   renounced   any 
claim  to  fish  "within  three  marine 
miles    of   any    of    the   coasts,   bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  .  .  .  not   included 
within  the    above-mentioned    limits." 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  before  a  rad- 
ical difference  of  opinion  arose  in  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  of  "the  three- 
mile     limit."       The     United     States 
contended   that   this   imaginary    line 
should  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast,  thus  permitting  Americans  to 
fish  anywhere,  offshore  or  in  bays  or 
gulfs,  provided  their  ships  kept  more 
than    three   miles   from   the    nearest 
land.     The  British  claimed  that  the 
line  should  be  traced  across  the  en- 
trance of  bays  and  gulfs,  from  "  head- 
land  to   headland,"  which  would  de- 
prive Americans  of  the  right  to  fish 
in  bays  and  gulfs,  even  though  these 
might    be  more    than   six    miles   in 
width.     These   disputes   were    some- 
times temporarily  settled  by  reciproc- 
ity agreements  which  opened  most  of 
the  coasts  of  both  countries  to  British 
and  Americans  alike.    Such  an  agree- 
ment was  in  force  from  1854  to  1866. 
Another  continued  from  1871  to  1886. 
But  as  soon  as  these  lapsed,  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  were  prevented  by 
force    from    enjoying    the    privileffes 
which  they   believed   were  theirs  dv 
treaty  ri^t.     Since  1886  three  dif- 
ferent reciprocity  treaties  have  been 
drawn  up  between  the  United  States 
and   Newfoundland,  but  not   one  of 
them  was  ratified.     From   1904,  the 
year  of  the  failure  of  the  last  of  these 
attempts,  the  controversy  took  on  a 
more    acute    form.     The   Newfound- 
land Government  withdrew  all  pos- 
sible privileges  previously  granted  or 
permitted,     and    insisted     that    the 
Americans  should   exercise  no   more 
than    their   bare    treaty   rights.     It 
strictly  reflated  the  fishing  by  rules 
which  it  insisted  the  Americans  as 
well  as  the  British  should  observe. 


This  led  to  the  second  fundamental 
controversy.  Newfoundland  claimed, 
since  the  treat}-  guaranteed  to  the 
Americans  "  the  liberty  to  take  fish 
in  common  toith  the  subjects  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,"  that  the  .Ameri- 
cans were  obliged  to  obey  all  rules 
and  r^ulations  binding  upon  the  Brit- 
ish. The  Newfoundland  Government, 
therefore,  limited  the  fishing  season, 
forbade  Sunday  fishing,  and  prescribed 
certain  kinds  of  nets-— all  regulations 
objectionable  to  the  people  from  New 
England.  Further,  it  passed  dis- 
criminating laws,  which  required 
American  vessels  to  formally  enter 
and  clear  from  the  customhouses,  to 
pay  harbor  and  light  dues  from  which 
the  local  vessels  were  exempt,  and 
which  prevented  them  from  either 
hiring  Newfoundlanders  as  members 
of  their  crews  or  buying  bait  in  New- 
foundland jurisdiction.  The  United 
States  claimed  that  it  was  the  richt 
of  fishing,  which  was  granted  "in 
common,"  and  that  neither  govern- 
ment could  limit  this  right  for  the 
other.  The  United  States,  in  short, 
claimed  that  no  laws  or  refi^lations 
in  regard  to  the  North  American  fish- 
eries could  be  enforced  against  its 
people  without  its  previous  consent. 
Actual  disorder  along  the  Newfound- 
land coast  was  prevented  by  tempo- 
rary agreements  which  regulated  the 
fishing  for  a  single  season  at  a  time. 

In  1908  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  ratified  an  arbitration 
convention  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  refer  to  The  Hague 
Court  all  differences  which  they  could 
not  settle  by  diplomatic  means,  pro- 
vided these  differences  did  not  "af- 
fect the  vital  interests,  the  inde- 
pendence, or  the  honor  of  the  two 
contracting  states."  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  this  treaty  that  the  two 
governments  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  The  Hague  a  series  of  seven  ques- 
tions which  involved  all  of  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  of  1818.  The  case  was  argued 
at  The  Hague  durinff  the  past  sum- 
mer, the  most  notable  feature  being 
the  remarkable  six-day  speech  of  the 
leading  American  counsel.  Senator 
Elihu  Root.  The  court  consisted  of 
five  judges:  Dr.  Lammasch,  of  Aus- 
tria, president;   Judge  George  Gray, 
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of  Delaware;  Hon.  Charles  fHzpat- 
rick,  of  Canada;  Dr.  Drago,  of  Ar- 
gentina, and  Dr.  Sayarin-Ix>hman,  of 
Holland. 

The  decision  was  given  Sept.  7th. 
Its  seven  questions  and  answers  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  May  Great  Britain  or  New- 
foundland make  regulations  for  the 
fisheries  without  Sie  previous  con- 
sent of  the  United  States?  Decision 
— Yes;  but  all  rules  must  be  reason- 
able, lust,  and  without  prejudice 
against  Americans.  The  decision  as 
to  whether  they  are  reasonable  and 
just  does  not  rest  with  Great  Britain, 
but,  in  case  of  controversy,  must  be 
passed  upon  by  an  international  com- 
mission of  experts,  the  composition 
of  the  commission  being  suggested  by 
the  court. 

(2)  Do  American  fishing  vessels 
have  the  right  to  hire  as  members  of 
their  crews  persons  not  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States?    Decision — ^Yes. 

(3)  Can  the  right  to  "take  fish" 
and  to  "  dry  and  cure  fish "  be  sub- 
jected, without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  requirements  of 
entry  or  report  at  customhouses, 
or  the  payment  of  li^ht  or  harbor 
dues,  or  to  any  similar  condition? 
Decision — No,  provided  these  are  not 
also  imposed  equally  upon  British 
fishermen,  and  with  the  further  pro- 
viso that  American  ships  may  be  re- 
quired to  report  informally  upon  ar- 
rival or  leaving,  if  it  is  reasonably 
convenient  for  them  to  do  so. 

(4)  Is  it  permissible  to  impose  re- 
strictions making  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  enter  certain  bays  or  har- 
bors for  shelter,  repairs,  wood,  and 
water,  conditional  upon  payment  of 
light  or  other  dues,  or  upon  entering 
of  reporting  at  customhouses?  De- 
cision— ^No;  but  American  ships  may 
be  required  merely  to  report,  pro- 
vided it  is  reasonably  convenient  to 
do  so. 

(5)  "From  where  must  be  meas- 
ured the  three  marine  miles  of  any 
of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  har- 
bors?" Decision — The  line  follows 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  except, 
in  general,  in  the  case  of  bays  which 
are  not  over  ten  miles  wide;  here 
the  line  is  measured  from  "  head- 
land to  headland." 

(6)  Have  the  American  fishermen 


the  right  to  fish  in  the  **  bays,  har- 
bors, and  creeks,"  as  well  as  along 
the  coast,  of  the  part  of  Newfoimd- 
land  where  they  have  been  granted 
the  right  to  the  inshore  fisheries? 
Decision — Yes. 

(7)  Are  American  fishing  vessels 
entitled  to  have,  when  duly  author- 
ized by  the  United  States,  the  com- 
mercial privil^s  on  the  treaty 
coasts  accorded  by  agreement  or 
otherwise  to  United  States  trading 
vessels  generally  ?  Decision — Yes, 
provided  the  treaty  liberty  of  fishing 
and  the  commercial  privil^^es  are 
not  exercised  concurrently. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
decisions  favor  the  United  States  in 
five  of  the  seven  questions,  and  Great 
Britain  in  two— the  first  and  the  fifth 
— but  that  these  latter  are  the  more 
important.  The  decisions  were  so 
qualified  in  most  cases,  however,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  state  which  side  has 
gained  the  advantage.  The  London 
Times  well  remarks  of  the  decision, 
that  "  its  favors  are,  on  the  whole, 
impartially  distributed.  .  .  .  All  seem 
to  have  secured  the  points  most  es- 
sential to  their  case." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  decision  is  that  it  was  practical- 
ly unanimous,  the  only  exception  be- 
ing that  Dr.  Drago  dissented  from 
the  view  of  his  colleagues  on  ques- 
tion five.  The  British  and  the  Amer- 
ican judges  both  voted  together  on 
every  one  of  the  seven  awards.  The 
decision  has  been  accepted  bv  both 
countries  with  general  satisfaction. 
The  whole  case  shows,  in  a  striking 
way,  the  value  of  The  Hafi^ue  Court 
»^  a  satisfactory  means  of  bringing 
nbout  an  equitable  settlement  of  a 
complicated,  long-standing,  and  em- 
bittered controversy. 

The  Venezuela  *  Arbitration.  —  In 
Sept.,  the  same  month  in  which  the 
fisheries  decision  was  rendered,  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Venezuela  began  their  argument  of 
the  Orinoco  sSsamship  Company  case, 
before  The  Hague  Court. 

During  the  administration  of  Pres. 
Castro,  his  government  confiscated  or 
sequestered  property  belonging  to 
Americans,  and  canceled  concessions 
previously  granted  to  American  com- 
panies. The  injustice  seemed  so  glar- 
ing that  the  United  States  made  re- 
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peated  efforts  to  have  the  claims  of 
the  injured  parties  either  settled  dip- 
lomatically or  referred  to  arbitration. 
When  Venezuela  continued  her  refus- 


al to  arbitrate,  the  United  States,  in    notwithstanding  its  great  services.    It 


June,  1908,  recalled  its  minister  and 
severed    diplomatic    relations.      Soon 
after   this   Pres.   Castro  lost   power, 
and  the  new  executive,  Acting  Pres. 
Gomez,  acquiesced  in  the  demands  of 
the   American   Government.     Of   the 
five  cases  under  discussion,  four  have 
already  been  settled  diplomatically — 
in  two  Venezuela  agreed  to  pay  a  to- 
tal sum  of  $860,000  rather  than  take 
the  chances   of   submitting   them   to 
arbitration.     The  Orinoco  Steamship 
Company,  whose  case  was   taken  to 
The  Hague  Court,  claimed  that  its 
exclusive   franchise  to  navigate    the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  had  been  un- 
lawfully    destroyed,     and     that     an 
extension    of   its    charter    had    been 
wrongfully  annulled.     The  case  was 
first  submitted  to  arbitration  in  1003, 
when  the  umpire  awarded  the   com 


United  States,  of  the  new  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice.  The  existing  Hague 
Court,  called  "The  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,"  has  marked  defects. 


pany   $28,000   damages,    in   place   of    posal  which  they  made  for  the  crea 


about  $1,400,000  which  was  claimed. 
The  United  States  Government  was 
dissatisfied  on  the  groimd  that  the 
umpire  had  disregarded  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  of  sulmiission,  and  had 
made  his  decision  in  opposition  to  its 
express  terms.  (The  chief  interest  of 
the  present  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  resubmission  of  a  claim  previ- 
oualy  arbitrated.  The  first  point  upon 
which  The  Hague  Court  passed  was 
whether  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  setting  aside  the  award  of  1903.) 
In  its  decision,  given  Oct.  25th,  the 
court  annulled  this  earlier  award  in 
four  points,  and  found  the  Orinoco 
Steamship  Company  entitled  to  dam- 
ages of  $46,867,  with  interest  since 
Jime,  1903.  This  establishes  the 
principle  that  the  decision  of  an  in- 
ternational arbitral  court  may  be  re- 
viewed, and,  for  sufficient  cause,  set 
aside  by  some  second  international 
tribunal.  The  Haffue  Court  for  this 
case  consisted  of  Dr.  Lammasch,  of 
Austria,  president;  M.  Auguste  Beer- 
naert,  of  Belgium,  and  Sefior  Gonzalo 
de  Quesada,  of  Cuba. 

The  Court  of  Arbitral  Jnttice.— The 
moat  significant  event  of  the  past  year 
in  the  development  of  international 
arbitration  has  been  the  virtual  estab- 


is  neither  permanent  nor  is  it  a  court. 
It  is  merely  a  list  of  judges,  nominated 
by  the  powers  signatory  to  The  Hagfue 
convention,  from  which  arbitrators 
may  be  chosen.  The  court  must  be 
created  for  each  suit,  and  the  costs 
must  be  borne  by  the  two  arbitrating 
powers,  a  sum  so  large  that  it  may 
well  deter  small  states  from  sub- 
mitting their  international  disputes 
to  this  form  of  arbitration.  The 
judges,  too,  it  is  felt,  act  rather  in  a 
diplomatic  than  a  strictly  judicial 
capacity:  "an  international  arbitra- 
tion," in  Senator  Root's  words,  "  is 
often  regarded  as  an  occasion  for 
diplomatic  adjustment." 

To  obtain  a  real,  permanent  inter- 
national court  was  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  American  delegates  to  The 
Hague  Conference  of  1907.    The  pro- 


tion  of  such  a  body  met  with  general 
approval,  and  received  the  formal  in- 
dorsement of  the  conference.  A  series 
of  thirty- five  articles  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  the  court.  The  first  sec- 
tion read:  "With  a  view  to  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  arbitration,  the 
Signatory  Powers  agree  to  organize, 
without  injury  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  a  Court  of  Ar- 
bitral Justice,  freely  and  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  bringing  together  judges 
representing  the  various  juridical 
systems  of  the  world,  and  capable  of 
insuring  the  continuity  of  arbitral 
jurisprudence." 

The  new  court  will  be  permanent, 
for  it  will  have  regular  annual  ses- 
sions, and  in  addition  to  these  will 
have  a  committee  of  three  of  its  mem- 
bers reside  permanently  at  The  Hag^e, 
to  try  minor  suits  and  cases  de- 
mandmg  summary  procedure.  As  the 
judges,  according  to  the  plan,  are  to 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  and  are 
to  pass  upon  a  succession  of  cases, 
they  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  imi- 
formity  in  the  legal  principles  under- 
lying their  decisions,  ana  by  their 
precedents  will  develop  a  system  of 
international    jurisprudence.      It    is 
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trained  jurists,  not  merely  men  of 
high  official  position:  this  will  con- 
duce to  a  judicial  rather  than  a  dip- 
lomatic settlement  of  a  suit.  The  coat 
of  maintaining  the  court  will  be  borne 
by  all  of  the  states  instead  of  by  the 
two  litigants.  The  Ck)urt  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  in  short,  will  be  a  real  court, 
with  definite  rules  of  procedure,  ac- 
tually in  existence,  before  which  the 
states  may  lay  their  disputes;  it  will 
not  be  a  body  which  they  must  call 
into  being  before  an  arbitration  can 
begin. 

The  new  court,  though  indorsed  and 
recommended  by  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence, was  not  actually  established,  for 
the  forty-four  states  represented  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  any  method  for 
the  appointment  of  the  judges.     The 
eight  great  Powers  suggested  that  they 
should  have  the  right  of  appointing 
eight  of  the  fifteen  judges,  who  should 
always  sit  with  the  court  whenever 
it  should  be  in  session,  and  that  the 
other  seven  should  represent  the  re- 
maining thirty-four  smaller  states  by 
some  system   of  rotation.     This  was 
the  plan  accepted  by  all  of  the  Powers 
for    the    International    Prize    Court, 
established  by  The  Hague  Conference 
in  1907,  as  an  International  Court  of 
Appeals  for  cases  relating  to  the  cap- 
ture of  neutral  ships  or  cargoes  on 
account  of  alleged   violation   of   the 
rules    of   w^ar.      The    smaller    states, 
while  willing  to  concede  a  larger  rep- 
resentation to  the  great  maritime  Pow- 
ers  in  this   prize  court,  which  par- 
ticularly   concerns    captures    at   sea, 
were   unwilling   to  accept  the    same 
method  for  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice, before  which  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  plead  all  kinds  of  cases.    They 
demanded  that  each  state,  no  matter 
how  small,  should  have  an  e^ual  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  judges. 

Although  the  new  court,  therefore, 
failed  of  complete  adoption  by  The 
Hague  Conference,  all  that  was  needed 
to  put  it  into  operation  was  some  gen- 
eral agreement  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges.  This  the 
United  States  Government  attempted 
to  secure.  Oct.  18,  1909,  Sec.  Knox 
sent  a  circular  note  to  a  number 
of  the  Powers,  suggesting  that,  so 
Ibt  as  regarded  the  consenting  states, 
the  judges  of  the  International  Prize 
Court  should  also  be  invested  with 


the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice.     This  would  re- 
sult  in  establishing  the  new  court, 
already  defined  and  regulated  by  ITie 
Hague  Conference,   as  a  division  or 
"chamber"  of  the  existing  Interna- 
tional  Prize    Court.     The   hope  was 
doubtless  entertained  that  the  larger 
states   would  be  willing  to  organize 
the  court  between  themselves,  and  that 
somewhat    later    the    smaller    states 
would  give  their  adherence,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  were  not 
equally  represented  on  the  board  of 
judges.    These  hopes  have  been  largely 
realized.      May    19,    1910,   the    Hon. 
James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  for  the 
Department  of  State,  made  the  fol- 
lowing annoimcement  before  the  Lake 
Mohonk   conference   on   international 
arbitration :  "  The  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  author- 
izes and  directe  me  to  say  officially 
that  the  responses  to  the  identic  cir- 
cular note  have  been  so  favorable  and 
manifest  such  a  willingness  and  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  nations  to 
constitute  a  court  of  arbitral  justice, 
that  he   believes  a  truly  permanent 
court  of  arbitral  justice  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  immediate  future,  and 
that  the  Third  Peace  Conference  will 
find  it  in  successful  operation  at  The 
Haffue." 

treaties  of  Arbitration.— To  secure 
a  general  international  treaty  of  ar- 
bitration was  another  of  the  aims  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  last 
Hague  Conference  of  1907.  They  pro- 
posed that  all  nations  should  pledge 
themselves  to  refer  to  The  Hague 
Court  all  differences  of  a  legal  nature 
or  such  as  related  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  international  treaties,  provid- 
ed they  could  not  be  settled  by  dip- 
lomatic means,  and  "did  not  affect 
the  vital  intereste,  the  independence, 
or  the  honor  of  either  of  the  parties 
or  the  intereste  of  third  nations." 
This  proposal  was  favored  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  stetes  at  the  confer- 
ence, but  was  defeated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Germany,  for  the  rule  of  the 
conference  provided  that  any  measure, 
to  be  adopted,  must  receive  the  sup- 
port of  substantially  all  of  the  na- 
tions represented.  As  it  was,  thirty- 
five  Powers,  with  1,285,000,000  in- 
habitante,  voted  for  the  proposal; 
four,  with  55,500,000,  refrained  fnm 
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voting,  while  five  only — Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Roumania — ^with  a  population  of  167,- 
000,000,  voted  against  it.  While  a 
few  states  thus  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  adoption  of  any  definite 
method  for  carrying  out  general  in- 
ternational arbitration,  yet  the  whole 
conference  formally  and  unanimously 
declared  that  they  **  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  obligatory  arbitration." 

Progress  of  the  Movement.— The 
task  which  The  Hague  left  uncom- 
pleted in  1907  has  b^n  accomplished, 
in  part,  by  the  individual  nations, 
which  have  made  arbitration  treaties 
between  themselves.  Since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  ac- 
eording  to  the  International  Peace 
Bureau  at  Berne,  133  treaties  of  ar- 
bitration have  been  made.  The  great 
majority  of  these  employ  substan- 
tially the  same  wording  that  was 
used  in  the  American  proposal  laid 
before  the  last  Hague  Conference — 
that  differences  of  a  legal  nature,  or 
relating  to  the  interpretotion  of  trea- 
ties, shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, provided  these  "do  not  affect 
the  vital  interests,  the  independence, 
or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting 
states,  and  do  not  concern  the  inter- 
ests of  third  parties."  PractiotUy  all 
of  the  arbitration  treaties  made  by 
either  the  United  States  or  Ehigland 
have  been  of  this  character.  The 
United  States  now  has  arbitration 
agreements  of  this  kind  with  twenty- 
four  Powers,  including  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  There  are  three  treaties, 
n^otiated  bv  Denmark  with  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Portugal  respectively, 
which  are  notable  from  the  fact  that 
they  provide  that  all  differences  of 
every  kind  which  arise  between  them 
must  be  settled  by  arbitration.    The 

Sast  year  a  few  new  general  treaties 
ave  been  formed,  and  several  which 
were  expiring,  because  made  for  a 
short  term  of  years,  have  been  re- 
newed. This  is  true  of  the  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Central  America. — An  international 
trea^  of  arbitration,  binding  upon 
the  five  states  of  Central  America, 
has  now  been  in  force  for  over  three 
years;  it  provides  that  "every  dif- 
ference or  difficulty  that  may  arise 


among  them,  of  whatsoever  nature 
it  may  be,"  must  be  referred  for  de- 
cision to  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice.  One  suit  brought  by  Hon- 
duras against  Guatemala  and  Salva- 
dor has  already  been  settled. 

In  addition  to  these  general  trea- 
ties, the  different  Powers  have  made 
a  large  number  of  special  agreements, 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  par- 
ticular disputes.  During  the  past 
year  controversies  between  the  United 
States  and  Chile  have  been  referred 
to  George  V  of  Great  Britain;  be- 
tween Greece  and  Roumania,  to  the 
Russian  and  Italian  ministers  at 
Bukarest;  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  over  pecuniary 
claims,  to  a  mixed  commission;  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  to 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  United 
States;  and  between  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor, to  the  King  of  Spain  or  to  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 
Arbitration,  in  fact^  is  now  so  com- 
mon that  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  natural  method 
of  settling  international  differences. 

The  Peace  Movement. — ^The  move- 
ment to  substitute  international  ar- 
bitration for  war  is  now  backed  by 
strong^  world-wide  organization.  There 
is  scarcely  a  nation  which  does  not 
have  its  Peace  or  Arbitration  Socie- 
ties. Germany,  generally  considered 
strongly  militaristic,  has  a  National 
Peace  Society  with  100  branches.  In 
the  British  Isles  there  are  sixty-eight 
different  organizations  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  object  of  obtaining 
international  arbitration,  but  there 
are  nearly  150  other  British  societies 
which  identify  themselves  with  the 
peace  movement  by  sending  delegates 
to  the  British  National  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  now  meets  annually  to 
give  iforce  and  direction  to  the  work 
of  the  local  bodies.  Besides  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
France,  Germany,  and  other  continen- 
tal nations,  also  hold  national  peace 
congresses.  The  last  one  in  this 
country  met  in  Chicago,  in  May,  1909, 
with  660  delegates  from  thirty-two 
states. 

International  Peace  Congress.— But 
organization  is  not  confined  within 
national  limits.  An  International 
Peace  Congress  meets  annually  to 
plan  and  direct  the  work  for  the  na- 
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tions  aa  a  whole.  The  eighteenth 
Ck>iigre88  of  this  kind  met  at  Stock- 
holm, Aug.  1-6,  1910,  where  over  600 
members  represented  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  states  of  the  world.  The 
delegates  discussed  particularly  the 
securing  of  a  general  treaty  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration,  binding  upon  all 
Powers  and  including  all  kinds  of  in- 
ternational disputes;  the  arrest  of 
the  present  rivalry  in  land  and  naval 
armament,  and  the  education  of  school 
children  the  world  over  in  the  ideals 
of  international  good  will.  While 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session  its  ex- 
ecutive work  is  carried  on  by  the  per- 
manent International  Peace  Bureau 
at  Berne,  Switzerland.  This  body 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  different  lo- 
cal societies,  furnishes  them  informa- 
tion, arranges  programs  and  plat- 
forms, aids  them  with  suggestions 
and  help  in  perfecting  their  orffani- 
zation,  and  facilitates  their  relations 
with  each  other. 

Inter  -  Parliamentary  Union.  —  In 
this  work  of  organizing  the  world 
for  peace  the  most  important  single 
agency  is  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union,  composed  of  present  or  past 
members  of  national  legislatures,  who 
wish  to  replace  war  by  arbitration. 
The  union  held  its  sixteenth  confer- 
ence this  past  summer  at  Brussels, 
where  the  parliaments  of  nineteen 
nations  were  represented  by  768 
members.  From  the  United  States 
there  were  present  three  senators 
and  fourteen  representatives.  The 
expenses  of  the  organization  are  nx't 
by  contributions  voted  by  the  differ- 
ent Powers:  the  United  States  Con- 
gress appropriated  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  sum  of  $2,500.  The 
union,  which  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  3,000  national  legislators,  of  whom 
250  are  from  the  United  States,  is 
able  to  exert  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  various  parliamentary  bodies  in 
favor  of  measures  which  look  toward 
a  more  general  adoption  of  interna- 
tional arbitration. 

Pan-ibnerican  Conference. — A  some- 
what similar  organization,  limited  to 
this  continent,  is  the  Pan-American 
Conference,  whose  fourth  meeting  was 
held  this  summer  at  Buenos  Aires, 
beginning  July  9th.  The  conference, 
which  is  composed  of  delegates  for- 
mally   appointed     by    the    different 


American  governments,  aims  not 
merely  to  further  the  cause  of  arbi- 
tration, but  to  bring  about  a  greater 
harmony  in  sentiment  and  legislative 
action  among  all  American  states  in 
regard  to  matters  of  common  inter- 
est. The  permanent  center  of  this 
Pan-American  Union,  formerly  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
is  the  magnificent  building  in  Wash- 
ington, the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
which  was  dedicated  April  26,  1910, 
in  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
twenty-one  Latin  republics.  Its  mis- 
sion, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Carnegie, 
is  that  *'of  promoting  the  reign  of 
peace  and  good  will,  and  of  progress, 
moral  and  material,  over  the  repub- 
lics of  this  vast  Continent."  Pres. 
Taft,  in  his  address  on  this  occasion, 
said:  ''It  ^oes  without  saying  that 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  its  great  object  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  among  the  American  re- 
publics." 

In  the  United  States.— To  better 
organize  the  peace  movement  in  the 
United  States  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  establish  a  National  Councu 
for  Arbitration  and  Peace,  which 
shall  co5rdinate  the  work  of  the  many 
different  societies.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are:  The  American 
Peace  Society  (Boston),  which  or- 
ganized The  New  England  Arbitra- 
tion and  Peace  Congress  at  Hartford, 
May,  1910,  and  which  publishes  an 
able  monthly,  The  Advocate  of  Peaces 
The  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation  (New  York), 
under  the  presidency  of  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  0)]umbia  University, 
which  issues  monthly  bulletins  for 
free  distribution;  The  Lake  Mohonk 
(New  York)  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,  which  brings  to- 
gether annually  some  300  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  the  movement, 
and  carries  on  an  active  propaganda 
especially  among  colleges  and  busi- 
ness organizations;  The  American 
School  Peace  League  (Boston),  whose 
work  is  limited  to  public  schools, 
with  the  especial  object  of  influenc- 
ing the  opinions  and  the  instruction 
of  the  teachers;  and  the  recently 
formed  International  School  of  Peace, 
for  the  distribution  of  literature,  es- 
tablished at  Boston  by  the  generos- 
ity  of   Mr.    Edwin    Ginn,   who   has 
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assured  it  of  a  permanent  annual  in- 
come of  $50,000. 

In  addition  to  the  events  already 
mentioned,  the  past  year  has  been 
notable  for  the  strong  indorsement 
given  to  the  general  arbitration  and 
peace  movement  by  ex-Pres.  Roose- 
velt, Pres.  Taft,  and  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  Col.  Roosevelt  de- 
livered an  address,  May  5th,  at  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  as  recipient  of  the 
Xobel  peace  prize.  The  plea  which  he 
made  for  a  limitation  of  armaments 
and  for  a  league  of  peace  attracted 
wide  attention  in  both  Europe  and 
America.     He  said,  in  part: 

Something  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  to  check  the  growth  of  arma- 
ments, especially  naval  armaments,  by 
international  agreement.  .  .  .  Granted^ 
sincerity  of  purpose,  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world  shonid  find  no  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement 
which  would  pat  an  end  to  the  present 
costly  and  growing  extravagance  of 
expenditure  on  naval  armaments.  .  .  . 
Finally,  it  would  be  a  master  stroke  If 
those  great  Powers  honestly  bent  on 
peace  would  form  a  league  of  peace, 
not  only  to  keep  the  peace  among  them- 
selves, but  to  prevent,  by  force  if  neces- 
>^ry.  its  being  broken  by  others  .  .  . 
the  ruler  or  statesman  who  should  bring 
about  such  a  combination  would  have 
earned  his  place  In  history  for  all  time 
and  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
mankind. 

Pres.    Taft    took    more    advanced 
ground  than  has  ever  been  held  by 
any  other   great  national  executive,  JS 
when  he  said  in  his  oft-quoted  address 
at  New  York,   March    22,   1910,  be 
fore  the  "National  Arbitration  and 
Peace  League":  "I  have  noticed  ex- 
ceptions in  our  arbitration  treatie 
as  to  reference  of  questions  of  na 
tional  honor  to  courts  of  arbitration. 
Personally,  I    do   not  see  any  more 
reason  why  matters  of  national  hon- 
or should  not  be  referred  to  a  court 
of  arbitration  than  matters  of  prop- 
erty or  matters  of  national  proprie- 
torship." 

Congress  has  started  to  put  into 
action  the  arbitration  and  peace  sen- 
timents of  Col.  Roosevelt  and  Pres. 
Taft.  The  following  joint  resolution 
passed  both  Houses  and  receiyed  ex- 
ecutive approval  June  25th: 


rnlted  States  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  utilizing  existing  Intsma tional  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
armaments  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  international  agreement,  and  of 
constituting  the  combined  navies  of  the 
world  an  international  force  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace,  and  to 
consider  and  report  upon  any  other 
means  to  diminish  the  expenditures  of 
government  for  military  purposes  and 
to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  war. 
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Lake  Mohonk  (New  York)  Con- 
ference on  International  Arbitca- 
tion,  and  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  In- 
ter. Law,  give  the  main  facts  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Pes  CO   Movement. 

THE  CABKEGIE  PEACE  FUND 

On  Dec.  14,  1910,  Andrew  CJamegie 
transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees 
$10,000,000  in  five-per-cent  flrst-mort- 
gage  bonds,  the  revenue  of  which  will 
be  used  to  **  hasten  the  abolition  of 
international  war,*'  and  establish  a 
lasting  world  peace.  The  trustees 
organized  by  choosing  as  president 
United  States  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
the  permanent  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  The  Hague  Peace 
Tribunal.  Pres.  Taft  has  consented 
to  be  an  honorary  president  of  the 
foundation. 

The  method  by  which  the  annual 
income  of  $500,000  shall  be  expended 
is  left  by  Mr.  Carnegie  entirely  in 
the     hands     of     the     trustees.     The 


foundation  is  to  be  perpetual,  and, 
when  the  establishment  of  universal 
peace  is  attained,  the  donor  .provides 
that  the  revenue  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  banishment  of  the  "  next  most 
degrading  evil  or  evils,"  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  would  '*  most  advance 
the  progress,  elevation,  and  happiness 
of  man." 

The  Trustees. — The  following  is  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Oamegie 
Peace  Fund: 

United  States  Senator  Ellhu  Root,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  and  ex-Secretary  of 
War ;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent Columbia  University ;  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching;  Joseph  H.  Choate, ex-ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain ;  All>ert  K.  Smiley, 
Lake  Mohonk;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
president  emeritus  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  James  Brown  Scott,  solicitor  of 
the  State  Department ;  John  W.  Foster, 
ex-Secretary  of  State ;  Andrew  J.  Mon- 
tague, ex-Governor  of  Virginia ;  William 
M.  Howard,  Congressman,  Georgia ; 
Judge  Thomas  Burke,  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
James  L.  Slayden,  Congressman,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. ;  Andrew  D.  White,  ex- 
ambassador  to  Germany ;  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  St.  Louis :  Samuel  Mather, 
Cleveland ;  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati ; 
Arthur  William  Foster,  University  of 
California ;  R.  A.  Franks,  Hoboken,  N. 
J. ;  Charlemagne  Tower,  ex-ambassador 
to  Germany  and  Russia ;  Oscar  Straus, 
ambassador  to  Turkey ;  Austen  G.  Fox, 
New  York ;  John  L.  Cadwalader,  New 
York;  John  Sharp  Williams,  Senator- 
elect  from  Mississippi :  C.  L.  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Commis- 
sion;  George  W.  Perkins,^ of  New  York; 
Robert  S.  Woodward,  o*f  Washington, 
and  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  of  New  York, 
president  and  secretary  respectively  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 


THE   INTEBNATIONAL   NAVAL   CONFEBENCE 

George  Grafton  Wilson 


The  International  Naval  Conference 
was  called  by  Great  Britain  "with 
the  object  of  arriving  at  an  agreement 
as  to  what  are  the  generally  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Paragraph  2  of 
Article  7  of  the  draft  convention  for 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Prize  Court.  This  paragraph  was  as 
follows :  "  In  the  absence  of  such 
(treaty)  provisions,  the  court  shall 
apply  the  rules  of  international  law. 


If  no  gonerally  recognized  rule  ex- 
ists, the  court  shall  give  judgment  in 
accordanf'e  with  the  general  principles 
of  justice  and  equity." 

The  note  inviting  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Russia  was  issued  Feb.  27,  1908. 
Later  the  Netherlands  Government 
was  invited  to  participate,  making 
with  Great  Britain  ten  naval  powers. 
The  program  of  the  conference   was 
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proposed  a  month  later.  The  ques- 
tions upon  which  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment consider  it  to  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  an  understanding 
should  be  reached  are  those  as  to 
which  divergent  rules  and  principles 
have  been  enforced  in  the  prize  courts 
of  different  nations.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  the  following  questions 
should  constitute  the  program  of  the 
conference : 

(a)  Contraband,  including  the  circum- 
stances under  which  particular  arti- 
cles can  be  considered  as  contral)and ; 
the  penalties  for  their  carriage :  the  im- 


The  rules  in  rejrard  to  blockade  were 
made  more  definite. 

Certain  acts  to  which  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  extend,  by  analogy, 
the  penalties  for  violation  of  blockade, 
or  c<irriage  of  contraband,  were  def- 
initely placed  under  the  category  of 
unneutral  service,  and  proper  penal- 
ties were  affixed. 

A  compromise  was  reached  on  the 
matter  of  destruction  of  a  neutral 
prize  making  it  lawful  only  in  rare 
cases  and  only  under  grave  liability 
to  penalty. 

Specific    regulations    in    regard    to 

i*-    *       wi     -    -.  WW  I  the  transfer  of  enemy  merchant  ves- 

munlty  of  a  ship  from  search  when  un-    .  ,^  .^  ^  «^„*««i  ««.„:«  ♦:««^  «*  «.,« 
d«r  «mTov:  und  the  nii^  with  r«»rd    »«'«  *<>  *  neutral  flag  m  time  of  war 

or  in  anticipation  of  war  were  itdopt- 
ed.     These  regulations  among  other 


der  convoy ;  and  the  rules  with  regard 
to  compensation  where  vessels  have 
been  seized,  but  have  been  found  in  fact 
only  to  be  carrying  innocent  cargo ; 

(5)  Blockade,  Including  the  questions 
as  to  the  locality  where  seizure  can  be 
effected,  and  the  notice  that  is  necessary 
before  a  ship  can  be  seized : 

(c)  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage 
In  respect  both  of  contraband  and  of 
blockade ; 

id)  The  legality  of  the  destruction 
of  neutral  vessels  prior  to  their  con- 
demnation by  a  prize  court : 

(e)  The  rules  as  to  neutral  ships  or 
persons  rendering  **  unneutral  service  ** 
(**  asslsunce  hostile  '*)  ; 

if)  The  legality  of  the  conversion  of 
a  merchant  vessel  into  a  war  ship  on 
the  high  seas; 

(g)  The  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of 
merchant  vessels  from  a  belligerent  to  a 
nentral  flag  during  or  in  contemplation 
of  hostilities: 

(h)  The  question  whether  the  nation- 
ality or  the  domicile  of  the  owner  should 
be  adopted  as  the  dominant  factor  In 
deciding  whether  property  is  enemy 
property. 

The  conference  reached  agreement 
upon  all  these  questions  except  (/) 
and    ih). 

The  conference  sat  in  London  from 
Dec.  4,  1908,  to  Feb.  26,  1909.  Long 
standing  differences  in  regard  to  con- 
traband were  settled  by  agreement 
upon  a  list  of  seventeen  groups  of 
articles  which  should  never  be  classed 
as  contraband,  including  such  articles 
as  raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  rub- 
ber, metallic  ores,  agricultural,  min- 
ing machinery,  etc.  Lists  of  absolute 
contraband  (articles  solely  or  mainly 
of  use  for  war),  and  conditional  con- 
traband (articles  of  use  for  war  or 
for  peace),  were  also  formulated. 


particulars  prescribed  that  if  the 
transfer  was  made  more  than  thirty 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities it  was  valid  if  unconditional, 
complete,  in  conformity  with  law, 
and  if  such  as  to  really  take  the  ves- 
sel from  the  control  of  the  former 
owners.  The  former  restriction  mak- 
ing transfers  invalid  if  in  a  blockaded 
port  or  in  iransitUf  if  the  right  of 
repurchase  or  reversion,  or  if  the 
legal  requirements  had  not  been  met, 
was  retained. 

The  right  of  convoy  which  Great 
Britain  had  not  hitherto  recognized 
was  acknowledged  by  all  the  states 
represented  at  the  conference. 

Resistance  to  search,  according  to 
the  Declaration  of  London,  might  in- 
volve the  condemnation  of  the  vessel 
and  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the 
master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  remaining  cargo 
in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  al- 
lowable if  it  were  upon  an  enemy 
vessel. 

If  the  capture  of  a  vessel  is  not 
upheld  by  the  court,  and  if  there  was 
not  good  reason  for  the  capture,  the 
owner  according  to  Article  64  would 
be  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  conference  was  divided  upon 
the  question  of  the  right  of  what  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyage.  Certain  states  maintained 
the  doctrine  as  applicable  to  a  vessel 
bound  ultimately  to  a  blockaded  port 
while  ostensibly  sailing  to  a  neutral 
port,  and  to  contraband  whether  ab- 
solute or  conditional  if  ultimately 
destined  for  hostile  use,  even  though 
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the  immediate  destination  seemed  to 
be  neutral.  Other  states  maintained 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage.  As  a 
proper  military  measure  which  would 
not  work  imdue  hardship  to  neutrals, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  the 
rule  which  appears  as  Article  30  in 
the  Declaration  of  London.  "Abso- 
lute contraband  is  liable  to  capture 
if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined  to  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  or  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  or  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  is  direct  or 
entails  transshipment  or  a  subsequent 
transport'  by  land."  The  single  ex- 
ception was  made  in  Article  36, 
that  conditional  contraband  even 
though  consigned  to  a  neutral  port 
might  be  taken  if  shown  to  be  destined 
for  the  hostile  use  of  a  state  which 
had  no  seaboard.  Of  course,  such  a 
case  would,  under  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  states,  be  exceedingly 
rare. 

The  Declaration  of  London  provides 
for  the  accession  of  other  Powers  and 
requests  the  British  Grovemment  to 
invite  other  Powers  to  accede  to  the 
Declaration. 

In  the  general  report  of  the  Inter- 
national  Naval  Conference  it  was 
said,  **  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  hoped 
that  these  rules  will  before  long  be 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  states, 
who  will  recognize  the  advantage  of 
substituting  exact  provisions  for 
more  or  less  indefinite  usages  which 
tend  to  give  rise  to  controversy." 
The  report  also  shows  that  the  prac- 
tice and  theories  of  the  different  naval 
Powers  were  taken  under  considera- 
tion by  the  conference,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  conference 
might  not  be  those  of  '*  impractical 
sailors,"  diplomatists,  and  jurists 
cordially  cooperated.  That  both  bel- 
ligerent and  neutral  rights  were  rec- 
ognized is  evident  from  some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  declaration  which 
have  appeared  since  its  publication. 
Some  think  that  it  has  leaned  too  far 
in  recognizing  that  belligerents  have 
rights,  while  others  think  that  the 
rights  of  neutrals  have  been  empha- 
sized to  such  a  degree  as  to  cripple 
naval  commanders  in  time  of  war. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  owing  to 
the  personnel  of  the  conference  which 


included  a  large  number  of  naval 
officers  of  long  experience,  as  well  as 
diplomats  and  jurists  who  emphasized 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  practical  work- 
ing regulations  were  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  Powers.  Agreement 
upon  common  rules  was  reached  by 
states  whose  previous  practice  and 
tendencies  had  often  been  widely  di- 
vergent. That  this  declaration  should 
be  in  every  particular  acceptable  to 
all  the  interests  of  any  state  could 
not  be  hoped.  For  the  first  time  the 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  maritime 
warfare  have  been  formulated  by  a* 
conference  of  nations.  This  had  by 
many  been  thought  to  be  an  impos- 
sible task.  The  conference  was  not 
called  to  provide  a  way  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  war,  but  for  the  agreement 
upon  rules  ''  fitted  to  regulate  in 
practice  the  intercourse  of  nations 
on  certain  important  questions  in  re- 
gard to  which  precise  rules  have 
hitherto  been  wanting."  The  aim 
was  to  promote  peace  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  rules  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice which  should  prevail  if  war 
should,  unfortimately,  arise.  The  ex- 
istence of  exact  and  well  defined  law 
is  clearly  one  of  the  first  steps  in  pro- 
moting good  relations  among  states. 

The  agreement  of  the  representa- 
tives of  ten  nations  upon  some,  if  not 
all,  phases  of  the  subjects  of  block- 
ade, contraband,  unneutral  service, 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  transfer 
of  fiag,  enemy  character,  convoy, 
resistance  to  visit  and  search,  and 
indemnity  for  seizure  was  the  work 
of  the  Intemational  Naval  Confer- 
ence of  1906-1909  as  shown  in  the 
Declaration  of  London  of  Feb.  28, 
1909.  Of  this  work  the  general  report 
says,  **  The  conference  has  thus  taken 
up  the  work  of  codification  begun  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  It 
has  worked  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
second  peace  conference,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  labors  accomplished 
at  The  Hague,  it  has  been  able  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  which, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  time,  that  con- 
ference was  compelled  to  leave  un- 
solved. Let  us  hope  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  say  that  those  who  have 
drawn  up  the  Declaration  of  London 
of  1909  are  not  altogether  im worthy 
of  their  predecessors  of  1856  and 
1907." 
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Francis  M.  Bubdick 


CONSTITUTION  All   LAW: 
FEDEBAL   AND   STATE 

The  derelopmeiit  of  American  jur- 
isprudence is  conditioned  largely  by 
the  Federal  and  State  constitutions. 
Formal  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  have  proved  difficult  of 
accomplishment.  Since  1804,  only 
three  amendments  have  been  ratified, 
though  more  than  two  thousand  are 
said  to  have  been  proposed. 

Amendments  to  Federal  Constitn- 
tion. — Following  the  recommendation 
of  Pres.  Taft  in  his  special  message 
June  16,  1909,  the  Sixty-first  Ck>ngre8s 
proposed  the  following  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Ck>nstitution : 

INCOME  TAX.  Article  XVI.  The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  Incomes,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  without  apportion- 
ment among  the  several  states  and 
without  regard  to  any  census  or  eno 
meratlon. 

It  was  deposited  in  the  Department 
of  State,  July  31,  1909,  and  is  to  be 
come  ^  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  several  states."  When 
originally  introduced,  it  read :  "  The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  direct  taxes  on  incomes  with- 
out apportionment  among  the  several 
states  according  to  population."  In 
neither  form  was  it  subjected  to  debate 
in  either  House  of  Congress,  nor  did 
it  meet  with  serious  opposition,  al- 
though one  of  its  advocates  said,  ''  It 
is  veiy  defe<;tively  drawn."  It  passed 
the    Senate    unanimously,    and    the 

*  The  sections  on  Legislative  Tenden- 
cies and  Reform  in  Legal  Procedure  are 
contributed  by  John  Bbll  Sanbobn, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School. 


House  by  a  vote  of  317  to  14.  Dur- 
ing 1909  it  received  but  slight  con* 
sideration  from  the  states.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Alabama  ratified  it  Aug, 
10th.  During  1910  it  has  been  rati- 
fied  by  the  following  states:  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma,  and  South  Carolina.  ^ . 

Gov.  Hughes  in  a  special  message  to  | 
the  New  York  Legislature  on  Jan.  5t]|  * 
opposed  its  ratification  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  amendment  would 
"subject  to  Federal  taxation  the  in- 
comes derived  from  bonds  issued  by 
the  State  itself,  or  those  issued  oy 
municipal  governments  organized  un- 
der the  Stete's  authority."  He  de- 
clared that  "to  place  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  State  and  of  its  gov- 
ernmental agencies  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Federal  taxing  power,  would  be  an  im- 
pairment of  the  essential  rights  of  the 
states,  which,  as  its  officers,  we  are 
bound  to  defend."  Senator  Root  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Legislature  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  April  1 1th  a  mem- 
orandum was  submitted  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Will- 
iam D.  Guthrie,  Victor  Morawetz, 
Austen  G.  Fox,  John  G.  Milburn,  and 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  while  Prof.  E. 
R.  A.  Seligman  supported  it  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Political  8ci- 
tnce  Quarterly,  June,  1910. 

Although  this  amendment  has  been 
rejected  by  some  of  the  legislatures 
which  have  voted  upon  it,  such  rejec-  . 
tion  does  not  preclude  a  subsequent 
legislature  of  any  of  those  states  from 
ratifying  it.  Whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  state  which  has  ratified  the 
amendment  can  withdraw  such  rati- 
fication, is  a  question  yet  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  courts.  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey  declared  their  consent  to  the 
fourteenth  amendment  withdrawn,  and 
New  York  took  similar  action  as  to 
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the  fifteenth  amendment.  But  the  le- 
gality of  such  action  was  rendered  im- 
material by  the  adoption  of  each 
amendment  by  the  constitutional  three 
fourths  of  the  states,  without  count- 
ing those  in  question.  (See  XII,  The 
Income  Tax  Amendment.) 


Art.  18,  Increasing  the  number  of 
Representatives  In  the  General  Assembly. 

Art.  303,  Imposing  tax  for  the  use 
of  Confederate  veterans. 

Art  46  and  281,  as  to  bonds  and 
bonded  indebtedness. 

All  of  these  amendments  were  adopted. 

Maryland.     To    be    submitted    at    the 


Direct   Election   of   United   States  !  election  in  1910 : 
Senators. — The  Legislature  of  Missis-  \     To  amend  Art.  1  of  the  Constltntlon. 
sippi  passed  a   resolution  requesting    Sec.    8,    providing    that   all    state    and 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states  for  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people.  (Chapter  362; 
Laws,  1910.) 

Similar  requests  have  been  made  by 
more  than  thirty  states.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  thought,  are  so  defective 
either  in  form  or  substance  that  they 
cannot  be  used  as  applications  to 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  under  Article  V 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  (See  VI, 
Popular  Oovemment.) 


municipal  elections  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  Australian  ballot  system. 

To  be  submitted  at  the  election  in 
1911 :  To  amend  Sec.  2  of  Art.  3, 
title,  *•  Legislative  Department,'*  divld- 
Ing  Baltimore  into  four  legislative  dis- 
tricts, and  adding  two  senators  to  be 
elected  at  large  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  city. 

To  amend  Sec.  4  of  Art  3,  by  making 
a  new  apportionment  of  representation 
In  the  House  of  Delegates,  under  the 
census  of  1910. 

Ml98i8»ippt.  The  legislature  proposed 
the  following  amendments  to  the  Sute 
Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  electors  for  ratification  or  re- 
jection at  the  Nov.  election : 

Sec.  153  to  be  so  amended  as  to  make 


Amendments  to  SUte  Constitutions. !  ^^f,r,^"1?!!»,^l  ?nl*flH''"«i  ^^Lt^"^"^ 
.         J.        cii.  i.  j.'x  i.-  u      I  courts  elective.  Instead  of  appointive,  as 

— ^Amending   State   constitutions    has  ,  heretofore. 

been  an  easy  task,  and  the  desire  for 

change  in  these  fundamental  charters 

remains  unabated,  as  shown  by  the 

following   proposals   in  the  different 


states. 


Sec.  36,  to  be  so  amended  as  to  re- 
quire biennial  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, instead  of  quadrennial  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Section  273,  to  be  so  amended  as  to 


secure  the  insertion  In  the  Constitution 
California.  To  be  submitted  In  Nov..  '  at  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the 
1910.  Giving  the  State  and  the  city  of  legislature  of  all  amendments  adopted 
San  Francisco  power  to  tax  themselves    *t  an  election. 


for  15,000,000  each  for  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Pacific  Exposition  of  1915.  This 
was  adopted. 

Louisiana.  To  be  submitted  in  Nov., 
1910: 

Authorizing  the  parish  of  Orleans  to 
raise  money  by  tax  for  expenses  of  the 
**  World's  Panama  Exposition." 

Amending  Art.  107  relative  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  state  Into  Judicial  dis- 
tricts. 

Exempting  from  taxation  the  capital 
stock  of  certain  companies  in  certain 
cases. 

To  levy  a  special  tax  for  creating  a 
road  fund. 

Empowering  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  to  erect  and 
operate  public  warehouses. 

Amending  the  provision  as  to  the  care 
of   delinquent   children. 

Creating  the  office  of  assistant  attor- 
ney of  I^nislana. 

Authorizing  a  tax  by  parishes,  cities 
or  towns  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 


Missouri.  The  proposed  prohibition 
amendment  was  defeated  in  November. 

New  York.  To  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  general  election  of  1910 : 

Art.  6,  Sec.  7,  providing  for  the 
election  of  two  additional  associate 
Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals ;  that 
not  more  than  seven  of  the  court  shall 
sit  on  the  hearing  of  any  appeal,  except 
upon  a  reargument,  and  that  the  salary 
of  associate  Judges  shall  be  $15,000,  and 
that  of  the  chief  Judge  $15,500,  defeated 
by  292  in  a  poll  of  1.094,199  votes. 

To  be  referred  to  the  Legislature  of 
1911: 

Art.  1,  Sec.  6 :  By  adding  the  follow- 
ing :  *•  When  private  property  shall  be 
taken  for  public  use  by  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, additional  adjoining  or  neigh- 
boring property  may  be  taken  under 
conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lature by  general  law.  Property  thus 
taken  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  for 
public  use." 

Art.  1,  Sec.  7 :  Compensation  for  pri- 
vate property  taken  for  public  nse 
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be  ascertained  "  by  the  Supreme  Court 
with  or  without  a  Jury." 

Art.  8,  Sec.  6:  Increasing  the  salary 
of  Senators  to  |3,600»  and  of  Assembly- 
men to  $3,000,  and  fixing  the  mileage 
for  members  of  the  legislature  at  **  three 
cents  for  each  mile  they  shall  travel  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  their  place 
of  meeting  once  in  each  week  of  actual 


South  Carolina.  Adopted  at  the  elec- 
tion In  Nov. : 

Art.  8,  Sec.  7,  exempting  from  the 
section  certain  bonded  Indebtedness  of 
the  town  of  Darlington. 

Art.  8,  Sec.  7,  exempting  from  the 
section  and  from  Art.  10,  Sec.  5,  the 
bonded  Indebtedness  of  any  municipal 
corporation,  when  the  proceeds  of  said 


attendance  of  the  session,  on  the  most  ,  bonds  are  applied  solely  and  exclusively 
usual  route.'*  I  for     waterworks,     sewage    or     lighting 


Art.  4,  Sec.  4 :  Increasing  the  salary 
of  the  Governor  from  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000. 

Art.  6,  Sec.  2:  Striking  out  the  last 
sentence,  which  now  gives  to  Justices 
of  the  appellate  division  in  each  depart- 


plants. 

Art  8,  Sec.  7,  exempting  from  the 
section  certain  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  city  of  Aiken. 

Art  8,  Sec.  7,  exempting  from  the 
section   certain   bonded   indebtedness   of 


ment   power   to   fix   special   terms   and  '  the  town  of  St.  Matthews. 

assign  justices  thereto.  I      Art  5,  Sec.  12,  amended  so  as  to  re- 

Art  6,  Sec.  14 :  Increasing  the  num-  ,  quire   the   concurrence   of   three   of  the 

ber  of  county  judges  In  Kings  from  two    justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  re- 

to  four.  '  versal  of  the  judgment  below. 

Art     7,     Sec.     7:  Authorizing    state  |      Art  10,  by  adding  Sec.  14,  empower- 

reservoirs  in  the  forest  preserve,  In  ac- 


cordance with  legislation  as  therein  pre 
scribed. 

Art  7,  Sec.  8:  Prohibiting  the  sale 
or  lease  of  certain  canals  and  lands  con- 
nected with  them,  and  regulating  their 
abandonment. 

Oklahoma.  To  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  next  general  election,  and, 
if  adopted,  to  be  known  as  Sec.  12 A  of 
Art.  10  of  the  Constitution: 

Directing  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  the  payment  into  the  public  school 
funds  of  certain  taxes  levied  upon  the 
property  of  public  service  corporations. 

Suggesting  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  that  they  Initiate  by  petition  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution 
to  be  known  as  Sec.  4A  of  Art.  3,  pro- 
viding an  educational  test  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Grandfather  Clause,"  as 
follows :  "  No  person  shall  be  registered 
as  an  elector  of  this  State,  or  be  allowed 
to  vote  in  any  election  herein,  unless  he 
be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa :  but  no  person  who  was,  on  Jan. 
1,  1866,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto, 
entitled  to  vote  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
some  foreign  nation,  and  no  lineal  de- 
scendant of  such  person  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  because  of 
his  inability  to  so  read  and  write  sec- 
tions of  such  constitution."  This  amend- 
ment was*  adopted  Aug.  2d,  and  declared 
valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Okla- 
homa, Oct  26th. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  woman  suffrage  was  defeated 
at  the  Nov.  election. 

Oregon,  Amendments  to  secure  state- 
wide prohibition  and  woman  suffrage 
were  defeated  In  Nov.  election.  (See 
initiative  and  Referendum,  infra.) 


Ing  the  General  Assembly  to  authorize 
certain  municipalities  to  levy  certain 
assessments  for  permanent  Improve- 
ments in  certain  cases. 

Art.  ^0,  Sec.  6,  adding  a  clause  ex- 
empting certain  municipalities  from  the 
limitations  of  the  section. 

Virginia.  To  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  election   of   1910: 

Art.  4,  Sec.  46,  extending  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  from  sixty  to 
ninety  days.     This  was  rejected. 

Art.  7,  Sec.  110,  striking  tut  provisions 
relating  to  the  eligibility  of  certain 
county  officers  to  reflection.    Adopted. 

Art.  4,  Sec.  50,  modifying  the  proced- 
ure to  be  followed  In  the  enactment  of 
laws.     Rejected. 

Art  8,  Sees.  119  and  120,  modifying 
provisions  as  to  eligibility  of  certain 
city  oflScers  to  reflection.     Rejected. 

To  be  submitted  to  the  next  general 
assembly  for  Its  concurrence : 

Art.  8,  Sec.  117,  Increasing  the  power 
of  the  General  Assembly  In  the  matter 
of  chartering  and  classifying  cities. 

Washington.  An  amendment  to  secure 
woman  suffrage  was  adopted  at  the  Nov. 
election. 

LEGISLATIVE  TENDENCIES 

In  1910  were  held  regular  annual 
sessions  of  the  legislatures  in  Georgia, 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Car- 
olina; regular  biennial  sessions  in 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  and  Virginia ;  and  spe- 
cial sessions  in  Illinois,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Oklahoma.  The 
second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress was  also  in  session  during  the 
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year,  while  the  third  session  of  this 
Congress  be^an  its  session  in  Dec.  The 
even  numbered  years  are  the  ones  in 
which  usually  occur  the  long  sessions 
of  Congress  and  the  fewest  meetings  of 
the  State  legislatures.  Regularly  there 
are  sessions  of  the  legislatures  of 
twelve  states  during  the  even   num- 


bered years,  and  of  thirty-nine  states 
during  the  odd  numbered  years,  not 
counting  Alabama,  where  the  sessions 
are  quadrennial,  or  the  new  states  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ses- 
sions held  during  the  year,  their  dura- 
tion and  the  laws  enacted  by  them. 


LEGISLATURES   IN   SESSION -1910. 


State. 


Gcori^a 

IllinoiB  (extra)..  .  . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland ...... 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Miaassippi 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  (extra) 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  (extra) . 
Rhode  Island*.  .  . 
South  Carolina .  . . 
Virginia 


Begun. 

Ended. 

No.  of 
Laws. 

June 

22.  1910 
14,  1909 

Dec. 

March  2.  1910 

17 

Jan. 

4.  1910 

March  15.  1910 

125 

May 

0,  1910 

July   7.  1910 

317 

Jan. 

6,  1910 

Apr.   4.  1910 

762 

Jan. 

6,  1910 

June  16.  1910 

819 

Jan. 

4.  1910 

Apr.  16.  1910 
^fay  12.  1910 

3S4 

Jan 

11.  1910 

308 

Jan. 

6,  1910 

May  27.  1910 

705 

June 

20,  1910 

July   1.  1910 

2 

Jan. 

3,  1910 

May  10, 1910 

274 

Jan. 

20,  1910 

March  31.  1910 

119 

Jan. 

11.  1910 

April  29.  1910 

144 

Jan. 

11,  1910 

Feb.   19.  1910 

333 

Jan. 

12,  1910 

March  17,  1910 

367 

*  An  extra  session  was  held.  Aug.  16-19.  at  which  13  laws  were  enacted. 


The  regular  legislative  sessions  of 
1910  varied  in  length  from  two  to  five 
months,  that  of  Virginia  being  tlie 
shortest,  and  Massachusetts  the  long- 
est. The  special  session  in  Oklahoma 
continued  for  over  two  months,  and  the 
special  session  in  Illinois  lasted  for 
two  months  and  a  half,  but  most  of 
this  time  was  taken  up  by  long  re- 
cesses. In  both  of  these  states  there 
was  no  regular  session.  In  New  York 
a  special  session  was  called  almost 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  regular  session.  On  the  whole, 
the  legislatures  met  for  considerably 
longer  periods  than  they  did  several 
years  ago,  this  increase  in  length  be- 
ing due  to  the  greater  number  of  sub- 
jects now  being  considered  by  the 
legislatures.  In  Virginia  the  Legis- 
lature adopted  for  the  second  time  a 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment extending  the  length  of  sessions 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  this 
amendment  will  now  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  electors. 

The  session  laws  of  the  various 
states  are,  on  the  whole,  very  bulky, 
particularly  when  compared  to  the 
similar  volumes  of  a  number  of  years 
ago.  In  New  York,  where  there  are 
annual  sessions,  the  laws  of  the  reg- 
ular   and    special    sessions    for    1910 


cover  2,047  pages,  comprised  in  707 
chapters,  and  this  publication  does  not 
include  three  chapters,  enacted  as  a 
part  of  a  plan  for  a  general  revision 
of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  A  com- 
parison between  the  size  of  the  session 
laws  in  Maryland  for  ten-year  periods, 
is  as  follows:  in  1880,  the  laws  cov- 
ered 760  pages;  in  1890,  844  pages; 
in  1900,  1,198  pages;  in  1910,  1,451 
pages. 

Special  Legislation. — It  is  difficult  to 
make  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  legislation  in  the  various  states. 
This  is  because  of  different  provisions 
regarding  special  and  general  laws.  In 
many  of  the  states  special  legislation 
has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  done 
away  with  through  constitutional 
amendments  prohibiting  special  acts 
of  incorporation  of  private  corpora- 
tions or  cities.  In  other  states  a 
legislature  may  still  grant  charters  by 
special  act  and  may  also  legislate  on 
a  large  number  of  subjects  frequently 
covered  by  general  enactments. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  special  leg- 
islation is  found  in  South  Carolina, 
where  not  only  the  statutes  but  the 
Constitution  are  concerned  with  mat- 
ters of  purely  local  importance.  In  an 
amendment  proposed  during  1910  to 
the  constitution,  three  cities  and  one 
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town  were  permitted  to  assess  abut- 
ting property  for  street  improvements, 
e  great  length  of  legislative  ses- 
sions and  the  bulkiness  of  their  laws 
is,  however,  not  due  to  any  special 
provisions  of  the  State  constitutions, 
but  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  age 
which  looks  to  the  legislature  for  the 
regulation  of  large  fields  formerly  left 
entirely  free  from  any  restraint,  or 
which  were  regulated  entirely  through 
the  action  of  the  courts  acting  in  in- 
dividual cases  when  redressing  private 
wrongs.  This  demand  upon  tne  leg- 
islatures is  not  confined  to  this  coim- 
try,  but  its  manifestations  are  seen 
in  England  and  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent. We  are  in  what  Prof.  Dicey 
baa  well  termed  the  collectivist  pe- 
riod, as  distinguished  from  the  preced- 
ing individualistic  period,  where  the 
influance  of  the  laissez-faire  school 
w^s  predominant. 

This  tendency  is  shown  by  the  mod- 
ern legislation  in  the  supervision  and 

/regulation  in  some  degree  at  least  of 
ifaost  of  the  phases  of  human  activity. 
In  this  infinite  variety  the  statute 
bo6k  of  to-day  is  a  great  contrast  to 
t"hat  of  twenty  or  wiirty  years  ago. 
The  old  laws  concerned  themselves 
largely  with  the  necessary  regulation 
of  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  courts  and  their 
procedure,  together  with  more  or  less 
modification  or  affirmance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law.  Many  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  we  have  re- 
cently had  the  greatest  amount  of 
legislation  could  hardly  be  foimd  in 
an  index  to  a  volume  of  session  laws 

\  issu^  twenty  years  ago. 

^""iKcampies  of  Modem  Legislation. 
— Because  of  the  comparatively  few 
sessions  held  during  1910  the  laws  of 
the  year  do  not  exhibit  this  tendency 
as  fully  as  did  those  of  1909  and 
1907.  A  few  examples  of  the  general 
dency  of  regulation  may  be  noted. 
The  subject  of  public  health  is  of  spe- 
1  concern  to  the  modem  legislature, 
^secure  this  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary in  1910  to  regulate  in  different 
states  the  conduct  of  various  busi- 
nesses, such  as  bakeries  and  plumbing, 
and  to  provide  for  clean  linen,  san- 
itary closets,  window  screens,  etc.,  in 
hotels.  Under  the  individualistic  idea 
of  government  the  securing  of  these 
tilings  to  the  public  would  have  been 


left  to  the  individual,  who  in  theory 
would  give  his  custom  to  the  clean 
bakeiT  and  hotel,  so  that  competition 
would,  compel  the  poorer  to  come  to 
the  higher  standards  or  fall  out  of 
the  race.  Under  the  new  theory  the 
individual  may  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge to  bestow  his  custom  intelli- 
gently, or  he  may  not  have  a  chance 
where  all,  with  whom  he  trades  in  a 
certain  line,  are  below  a  proper  stand- 
ard. But  the  legislation  of  1910  goes 
even  further.  The  individual  is  pro- 
tected as  against  himself.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts there  may  not  be  a  public 
drinking  cup  for  his  use,  although  he 
is  imder  no  possible  compulsion  to 
use  such  a  cup  if  it  is  provided. 

The  regulation  of  business,  and  par^    \ 
ticularly  the  business  carried  on  by    I 

Eublic  service  companies,  is  coming  to  \ 
B  a  generally  recognized  function  of  1 
the  legislature.  The  same  tendencjr^""'^ 
appears  in  1910  as  shown  in  other 
years  by  the  creation  of  commissions 
for  the  regulation  of  such  companies 
or  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  commissions  already  in  existence. 
The  regulation  of  private  corporations 
is  so  far  confined  largely  to  the  laws 
aimed  at  trusts  or  monopolies,  one  of 
the  most  extreme  phases  of  which  is 
seen  in  an  act  in  Mississippi  for  1910, 
which  prohibits  any  corporation  from 
purchasing  a  competing  business.  It 
is  evidently  framed  without  regard  to 
the  effect  of  such  purchase  upon  com- 
petition, and  the  act  prohibited  is  il- 
legal even  though  no  monopoly  is 
thereby  created. 

In  Ohio,  an  act  was  passed  specially 
authorizing  the  attorney  general  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  violators 
of  anti-trust  laws. 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  Board  of 
Health  secured  statutory  power  to 
enjoin  the  pollution  of  streams.       _ 

Kentucky  legalized  agreements  be-~^ 
tween  growers  of  farm  products  to  ab-    | 
stain  from  growing  any  kind  of  crops 
for  any  given  period  or  season.  (Chap- 
ter 117.) 

Criminal    Law. -- Another    present     ? 
legislative  tendency  which  is  exhibited     ' 
during-  the  year  is  the   extension  of    ;' 
the  criminal  law.     This  is   shown  in 
two  ways.     Common  law  crimes  are 
subdivided     into     sometimes     rather    * 
minute  fields,  so  that  we  have  under 
new  names  things  which  were  punish- 
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lable  before  under  a  more  general  head. 

le  other  is  the  making  criminal  many 

things  which,  while  civilly  fraudulent 

'^  Kt  the  common  law  were  not  criminally 

lo.    Various  frauds  in  business  which 

rould  have  rendered  the  perpetrator 

Itable  to  an  action  for  deceit  are  now 

)8ed  as  crimes,  so  that  they  can 

fcb  reached  through  the  action  of  the 

s  ;ate.      An    illustration    of    both    of 

tpese  tendencies  is  seen  in  the  laws 

Maryland  for  1910,  where  at  least 

;ven  new  crimes  are  specified.  Some 
these,  such  as  embezzlement  by  in- 

irance  agents,  were  probably  com- 
prised under  already  existing  heads; 
Others,  such  as  imitation  of  trade 
lames,  formerly  probably  only  ren- 
lered  a  person  liable  in  a  civil  suit, 
lly  Adjoununent. — The  increase 
in  the  length  of  sessions  of  the 
legislature  is  thus  seen  to  be  co- 
incident with  and  probably  occa- 
sioned by  an  increase  in  both  the 
subjects  covered  by  them  and  the 
minuteness  with  which  these  subjects 
are  legislated  upon.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  increase 
in  time  is  proportionate  to  the  growth 
in  the  work  which  the  legislators 
have  to  do.  The  ordinary  legislative 
session  is  held  during  the  winter 
months.  With  the  approach  of  the 
warmer  weather  the  farmers  become 
anxious  to  return  for  their  spring 
planting,  the  business  man  feels  that 
his  business  has  been  long  neglected 
and  needs  his  personal  attention,  the 
lawyer  feels  the  pressure  of  cases 
which  he  has  postponed  over  the 
term,  and  there  is  a  general  unrest 
among  all  the  members  and  a  feeling 
that  an  early  adjournment  is  desir- 
able. Such  an  early  adjournment 
could  very  likely  have  been  had  with- 
out affecting  the  quality  of  the  laws 
by  a  legislature  dealing  with  the  lim- 
ited range  of  subjects  which  formerly 
received  attention.  In  the  modern 
l^slature,  with  the  numerous  bills 
concerning  questions  about  which 
most  of  the  members  knew  little  when 
they  took  their  seats,  and  the  demand 
for  action  upon  such  a  varied  range 
of  subjects,  a  greater  tax  hna  been 
placed  upon  the  time  of  the  legislator. 
If  such  minute  regulation'  as  we  now 
have  is  desirable,  and  it  seems  to  be 
inevitable,  this  regulation  must  be 
with  care  and  knowledge,  or  it  will 


prove  of  more  harm  than  good.  With 
work  properly  done  the  early  adjourn- 
ment is  an  impossibility,  and  the 
legislator  is  forced  to  remain  at  the 
capital  while  his  own  business  suffers. 

Popular  Control  of  Legislation. — 
In  the  enactment  of  this  large 
amount  of  legislation  the  law  makers 
are  undoubtedly  acting  in  response  to 
a  very  decided  public  sentiment. 
Much  has  been  heard  recently  of  the 
failure  of  our  legislatures  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people,  and  various 
expedients,  such  as  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  are  advocated  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  legislators 
more  directly  under  the  control  of 
their  constituents.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that,  while  legislatures  may 
not  always  enact  laws  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  popular  desire,  yet 
they  are  not  irresponsive  to  public 
opinion,  as  appears  from  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  laws  they  pass. 

In  some  directions  we  find  indica- 
tions of  a  modification  of  our  l^isla- 
tive  system.  The  most  important  is 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  now 
in  operation  in  eight  states.  This 
was  not  extended  during  the  year 
1910.  One  phase  of  its  operation, 
however,  is  seen  in  the  special  session 
of  Oklahoma,  where  in  seventy-four 
out  of  110  acts  the  legislature  de- 
clared the  existence  of  an  emergency, 
so  that  the  referendum  could  not  be 
operative.  (See  VI,  Popular  Oovernr 
ment,) 

In  Rhode  Island  an  act  of  1910  car- 
ries out  the  provision  of  the  recent 
constitutional  amendment  of  that 
State,  giving  the  governor  the  veto 
power. 

Commissions. — The  increase  of  the 
demands  upon  the  legislature  and  the 
more  specialized  knowledge  required 
in  modern  legislation  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  various  expedients  for  as- 
sisting the  legislatures  in  their  work. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  creation  of 
commissions  to  study  particular  sub- 
jects and  report  to  the  legislature. 
In  Illinois  such  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  persons  not  members  of  the 
legislature  was  created  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  employers*  liability. 
In  New  Jersey  a  similar  commission 
was  created  for  the  study  of  old-age 
pensions,  and  in  the  same  State  a  com- 
mission, a   majority   of  whose  mem- 
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bers  were  from  without  the  legisla- 
ture, was  created  on  the  subject  of 
employers'  liability. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the 
work  of  the  commissioners  on  uni- 
form state  laws.  Their  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  secure  united  action  among 
the  various  states  on  subjects  upon 
which  uniformity  seems  necessary. 
They  necessarily  afford,  however,  the 
opportunity  for  the  special  study  of 
the  subject  which  is  the  object  of  the 
ordinary  l^islative  commission. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  legis- 
latures are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
creation  of  special  commissions  as  an 
abdication  of  their  own  powers,  and 
are  turning  rather  to  special  com- 
mittees which  are  in  session  during 
the  interval  between  the  legislatures. 
During  1910  various  committees  of 
this  kind  were  holding  hearings  pre- 
paratory to  reporting  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  le^slatures.  This  was 
most  notable  in  Wisconsin,  where 
special  committees  on  employers'  lia- 
bility, banking,  good  roads,  income 
tax,  water  powers,  and  education 
were  created  at  the  session  of  1909, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings 
on  the  subjects  and  reporting  at  a 
contemplated  special  session  to  be 
held  during  1910.  No  such  session 
was  called,  however,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  being  that  the  work  of 
the  committees  was  found  to  be  very 
heavy,  and  they  were  unable  to  re- 
port in  time  to  make  a  special  ses- 
sion possible. 

LcgitUtive  Libraries. — Many  of  the 
states  are  also  endeavoring  to  assist 
the  work  of  the  legislatures  by  the 
creation  of  legislative  libraries,  whose 
object  is  to  obtain  information  on 
subjects  liable  to  come  before  the 
legislature.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  these  libraries  is  the  furnishing  of 
information  and  not  to  work  for  or 
against  any  particular  ideas.  No  ex- 
tension of  this  work  was  found  dur- 
ing 1910. 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  legis- 
latures of  1910  is  not  notable. .  They 
have  continued  the  regular  work  of 
law  making,  following  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  legislatures  of  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  The  length  of  the 
sessions  shows  no  sign  of  returning 
to  its  former  standard.  The  fact  that 


the  present  age  demands  a  govern- 
mental interference  in  many  fields  is 
most  strikingly  seen  in  the  session 
laws  of  the  various  states.  In  Mary- 
land the  legislature  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  ''add  the  international 
language  known  as  Esperanto  to  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
normal  schools  and  high  schools." 
Many  acts  were  passed  by  this  legis- 
lature on  public  health. 

JUDICIAL   DECISIONS 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  digest 
all  of  the  cases  decided  during  the  year 
which  involved  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law,  for  they  number  upward  of 
700.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
following  outline  embraces  the  most 
important  and  instructive  decisions  of 
the  Federal  and  State  courts  passing 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  statutes. 

General  Principles. — A  court  will 
not  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  a  statute  unless  this  is  necessary 
to  the  determination  of  an  actual 
and  concrete  controversy  regarding  it. 
The  State  va,  Dolley,  82  Kan.  533 
(May  7,  1910) ;  Smith  vs,  Stephens, 

91  N.  E.  167  (Ind.  Sup.  Ct.,  March 
8,  1910).  The  presumption  is  in  fa- 
vor of  constitutionality:  Michigan 
Central  Ry.  t^.  Michigan  Railroad 
Commissioner  (Mich.  Sup.  Ct.,  March 
19,  1910),  126  N.  W.  649;  State  V8, 
Bvers  (Ark.  Sup.  Ct.,  Feb.  21,  1910), 
126  S.  W.  94. 

If  a  statute  is  susceptible  of  two 
interpretations,  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  one  which  will  render  it 
constitutional.  Georgia  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
V8.  City  of  Cedartown  (Ga.  Sup.  Ct., 
Feb.  21,  1910),  67  S.  E.  410;  State 
V8.  District  Court  (Sup.  Ct.  Mont., 
June  7,  1910),  109  Pac.  438. 

Courts  will  not  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  statutes  unless 
they  are  assailed  in  a  properly 
instituted  litigation  by  one  who 
claims  that  his  personal  or  property 
rights  are  invaded  by  it.  Gordon  vs. 
Corning  (Ind.  Sup.  Ct.,  June  9,  1910), 

92  N.  E.  69;  House  vs.  Maves  (Mo. 
Sup.  Ct.,  April  26,  1910),  127  S.  W. 
306;  State  V8,  Rose,  40  Mont.  66,  105 
Pac.  82  (Nov.  29,  1909);  Coal  k 
Coke  Ry.  vs,  Conley  (W.  Va.  Sup. 
Ct.,  March  8,   1910),  67  S.  E.  613; 
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Brown  Forman  Co.  vs.  Kentucky,  217 
U.  S.  663,  30  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  678  ( May 
16,  1010)  ;  Grenada  Lumber  Co.  vs. 
Mississippi,  217  U.  S.  433  (May  2, 
1910) ;  Citizens  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Ken- 
tucky, 217  U.  S.  443  (May  2,  1910). 

Advisory  Opinions. — Although  the 
courts  refuse  to  decide  questions  of 
constitutional  law  when  presented  in 
moot  cases,  the  constitutions  of  a  few 
states  provide  for  obtaining  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges  of  the  highest 
court  upon  due  application  by  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branches  of 
government.  Examples  are  afforded 
by  opinions  of  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts rendered  March  4  and  April 
6,  1910.  In  one  case  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  the  other  the 
Senate,  called  for  the  opinion  of  the 
justices  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  proposed  legislation.  This 
was  given  to  the  effect  that  ''the 
Legislature  cannot  authorize  a  city 
to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main in  connection  with  the  laying 
out  of  a  public  thoroughfare  by  tak- 
ing land  adjoining  but  outside  the 
proposed  thoroughfare,  with  a  view 
to  its  subsequent  use  by  private  in- 
dividuals under  conveyances,  leases, 
or  agreements,  although  such  use  is 
intended  to  promote  trade,  and  per- 
haps also  manufacturing  by  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  on  the  land ; 
the  purpose  not  being  a  public  one 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth."  But  the 
judges  declared  that  the  Legislature 
could  authorize  the  taking  and  sale 
of  "  a  remnant  of  an  estate,  of  which 
the  greater  part  necessarily  is  taken 
for  the  public  purpose,  which  is  so 
small  or  of  such  a  shape  and  of  so 
little  value  that  the  taking  of  it  in 
the  interest  of  public  economy  or 
utility,  or  in  some  public  interest. 
may  be  fairly  incidental  to  the  taking 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
for  the  public  work."* 

Spirit  of  the  Constitution.— The 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  follows  the 
prevailing  rule  in  this  country  in 
holding  that  "  it  has  no  authority  to 

'  These  opinions,  reported  In  the  Sup- 
plement to  204  Mass.  607,  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  proposed  amendment  ' 
to   Art.   1,   Sec.   6.  of  the  N.  Y.   Consti- 
tution set  out  supra. 


declare  void  a  law  on  any  alleged 
ground  that  it  violates  the  spirit  of 
our  government  and  institutions  or 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded.  Courts  cannot  declare  a 
law  void  because  it  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution;  to  be  nugatory, 
it  must  be  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution itself — not  to  the  general  at- 
mosphere pervading  it,  but  its  pro- 
visions." (Gray  vs.  McLendon,  March 
18,  1910,  67  S.  £.  869.)  This  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  reason- 
ing of  Judge  Cooley  in  the  famous 
case  of  The  People  vs.  Hurlbut,  24 
Mich.  44,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Rathbone  vs. 
Wirth,  160  N.  Y.  469,  46  N.  E.  15, 
34  L.  R.  A.  408. 

Division  of  Governmental  Powers. — 
All  of  our  constitutions  recognize  the 
division  of  general  governmental 
powers  into  three  branches — ^viz.,  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial,  and 
commit  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
to  distinct  departments,  neither  of 
which*  is  to  encroach  upon  the  proper 
field  of  the  other.  Courts  have  no 
difficulty  in  defining  the  legislative 
power  as  that  which  enacts  the  laws; 
the  judicial  power  as  that  which  ex- 
pounds and  applies  the  laws,  and  the 
executive  power  as  that  which  en- 
forces them.  They  do  not  always 
find  it  easy,  however,  to  apply  these 
general  definitions  to  concrete  cases. 
This  is  illustrated  by  in  re  Appoint- 
ment of  Revisor,  141  Wis.  592,  124 
N.  W.  670  (Feb.  4.  1910),  where  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  three,  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  statute  which  au- 
thorized the  State  library  trustees, 
consisting  of  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, to  appoint  a  state  statutory  re- 
visor. In  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
such  revisor  was  to  assist  the  court 
in  the  performance  of  the  acts  of  an 
administrative  character,  necessary 
or  proper  to  the  discharge  of  judicial 
duties.  Hence  the  statute  did  not 
impose  upon  the  judges  nonjudicial 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minority  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  revisor's  services  pertained  to  the 
execution  and  administration  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  government. 
Accordingly,  they  considered  the  stat- 
ute unconstitutional  because  attempt- 
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ing  to  transfer  legislative  functions  5H5  (Supreme  Court  of  Mont.,  Jan. 
to  the  judiciary.  The  prevailing  and  '  7,  1910),  where  the  act  provided  for 
dissenting  opinions  are  worthy  of  a  drain  commissioner  to  carry  into 
careful  study.  They  contain  an  able  effect  a  draina«re  law;  Michigan  Cen- 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved,  tral  Ry.  V8.  Michigan  Railroad  Com- 
as well  as  an  abundance  of  illustra-  mission,  125  N.  W.  649  (Mich.  Sup. 
tions  and  a  full  array  of  authorities  Ct.,  March  19.  1910),  upholding  a 
bearing  upon  this  point.  railroad     commission     act     on     the 

In  United  States  vs.  Louisville  &  N.  i  ground  that  the  duties  of  the  com- 
Ry.,  176  Fed.  942  (March  15, 1910), act  missioners  were  not  legislative  or  ex- 
of  Congress  of  March  3, 1905, ch.  1496.  |  ecutive  but  ministerial.  "The  au- 
Sec.  4,  was  held  unconstitutional  in  thority  conferred  on  them  relates 
attempting  to  empower  the  executive  merely  to  the  administration  in  prac- 
department  to  declare  what  facts  tice  of  the  general  rules  laid  down 
constitute  a  crime.  A  crime,  said  the  by  the  common  law  and  by  tlie  leg- 
court,  "must  be  created  by  the  act  islature";  State  vs.  Frear,  125  N. 
of  Congress  alone,  for  the  public  are  '  W.  961  (Wis.  Sup.  Ct.,  April  5,  1910), 
not  required  to  look  beyond  the  act,  |  holdinfi;    that    the    primary    election 


and  their  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
is  criminal,  and  the  discretion  of  fix- 
ing what  facts  import  criminality  is 
exclusively  that  of  the  lawmakers 
as  distinguished  from  the  execu- 
tive." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina declared  that  a  statute,  which 
undertook  to  confer  on  the  father 
arbitrary  power  to  grant  the  custody 
of  his  children  to  any  person  he  might 
select,  would  be  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause an  attempt  by  the   legislature 


law  of  that  State  did  not  attempt  to 
devolve  legislative  power  upon  the 
electorate,  but  provided  only  that  the 
question  whether  the  law  should  be- 
come operative  was  to  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Invading  Personal  Rights. — While 
these  are  not  susceptible  of  exact  defi- 
nition, the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Carolina  assorts  that  "  they  clearly 
embrace  family  rights,  that  is,  the 
right  of  parents  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  their  children,  and   the  right 


to  take  from  the  judiciary  the  riglit  i  of  children  to  receive  from  their 
of  determining  all  questions  involv-  j  parents  mnintnnance  and  care."  It 
ing  the  custody  of  minors  and  their  declared  that  if  a  statute  attempted 
illegal  restraint.  Ex  parte  Tillman,  '  to  give  to  the  fnther  the  absolute  right 
84   S.   C.   652;   66   S.   E.    1049    (Feb.  '  to  dispose  of  the  custody  of  his  chil- 


15,   1910). 

Delegation  of  Powers.— The  consti- 
tutionality of  statutes  is  often  suc- 
cessfully assailed  because  of  their  at- 
tempt   to    delegate   either   executive. 


dren  by  deed  or  will,  it  must  be  held 
unconstitutional.  As  the  statute  in 
question  (Sees.  2689  and  2690,  Civil 
Code),  however,  could  be  construed  as 
conferring  upon  the  father  power  only 


judicial,  or  legislative  powers  to  ,  to  relinquish  his  paternal  right  over 
persons  outside  of  these  departments.  '  his  children,  it  should  be  thus  con 
Examples  are  found  in  the  cases  of  j  strued  and  its  constitutionality  sus 
Columbia  Trust  Co.   vs.  Lincoln  In-  '  tained.      Accordingly,    the    mother*s 


stitute,  129  S.  W.  113  (Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  June  17,  1910), 
and  of  Booth  vs.  McGuinness,  75  At. 
466  (N.  J.  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals,   Feb.   4,    1910).     The   assault 


right  to  the  custody  of  her  children, 
and  their  right  to  be  free  from  the 
illegal  restraint  upon  their  liberty  at- 
tempted by  the  father  in  deeding 
them   to   others,   were   upheld.      (Ex 


failed  in  the  following  cases,  the  parte  Tillman,  84  S.  C.  552;  66  S.  E. 
courts  holding  that  the  several  stat-    1049.) 

utes  did  not  delegate  governmental  Religious  Freedom. — This  personal 
powers  in  violation  of  the  constitu-  right  is  secured  against  legislative 
tion:  Burrell  vs.  Gill,  108  Pac.  1080  i  invasion     by     special     constitutional 


(Washington  Sup.  Court,  May  26, 
1910),  where  the  act  created  a  mu- 
nicipal plans  commission,  which  was 
an  advisory  board  only;  Billings 
Sugar    Company    vs.   Fish,    106   Pac. 


clauses.  In  Illinois,  Art.  2,  Sec.  3, 
guarantees  "  the  free  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination." 
This  guarantee,  it  has  been  held,  was 
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invaded  by  a  board  of  education  in 
requiring  all  children  attending  the 
public  schools   under   its  control  to 
take  part  in  certain  religious  exer- 
cises, which  included  readings  from 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible, 
repeating  in  concert  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er from  such  version,  singing  certain 
hymns,   and   bowins   the   heads   and 
folding  the  hands  m  an  attitude  of 
worship.    Two  judges  dissented;  and 
the   majority   opinion   concedes  that 
in  Iowa,  Kansas,   Kentucky,   Maine, 
fassachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Texas 
he  decisions  supported  the  minority 
iriew.    These  decisions,  it  is  suggest- 
ed  in   the   decision,   are  based  upon 
<  onstitutional     provisions     somewhat 
'  liferent  from   that  which  exists   in 
'.  llinois.      (The  People  vs.   Board  of 
Education,    245    111.    334;    92    N.   E. 

Freedom  of  Contract. — That  there 
is  a  certain  freedom  of  contract  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  legislative  en- 
actment is  undoubted.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  has  held  a  statute 
unconstitutional  which  prohibited  em- 
ployees in  certain  bakeries  from  work- 
ing therein  more  than  six  days  in 
one  week,  because  it  was  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  freedom  of  contract. 
State  vs.  Miksicek,  125  S.  W.  507 
(Feb.  12,  1910),  following  Lochner 
vs.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,  25  Sup. 
Ct.  539 ;  49  L.  Ed.  937.  But  legisla- 
tive restraint  of  freedom  of  contract 
may  be  validly  imposed  in  the  rea- 
sonable exercise  of  the  police  power. 
Accordingly,  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
sissippi, sustaining  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  state  statute  prohibiting 
persons  from  entering  into  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade.  Grenada  Lum- 
ber Co.  vs.  Mississippi,  217  U.  S.  433, 
30  Sup.  Ct.  535  (May  2,  1910). 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  has 
held  that  a  statute  requiring  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  that  State  to 
pay  their  employees  semimonthly,  is 
constitutional,  the  restriction  upon 
freedom  of  contract  being  justified  by 
considerations  of  public  policy.  Ar- 
kansas Stove  Company  vs.  State,  125 
S.  W.  1001  (Feb.  14,  1910).  To  the 
same  effect,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Ry.  Co. 
vs.  Williams,  199  N.  Y.  108  (June 
14,  1910). 


Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws.— 
This  means  subjection  to  equal  laws 
applying  alike  to  all  in  the  same  sit- 
uation. Accepting  this  de&iition,  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  "  a  classification  for  taxation 
that  divides  corporations  doing  ex* 
actly  the  same  business  with  the  same 
kind  of  property  into  foreign  and 
domestic  is  arbitrary,"  and  that  to 
tax  the  foreign  corporation  by  a  dif- 
ferent and  much  more  onerous  rule 
than  is  used  in  taxing  domestic  cor- 
porations for  the  same  privilege,  is  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Southern  Railway  Company  vs. 
Greene,  216  U.  S.  400,  30  Sup.  Ct. 
287  (Feb.  21,  1910),  reversing  160 
Ala.  404,  49  So.  404. 

The  same  court  in  Standard  Oil 
Co.  vs.  Tennessee,  217  U.  S.  413,  30 
Sup.  Ct.  643  (May  2,  1910),  affirming 
120  Tenn.  86,  and  in  Brown-Forman 
Co.  vs.  Kentucky,  217  U.  S.  563,  30 
Sup.  Ct.  678  (Mav  16,  1910),  affirm- 
ing 125  Ken.  402, 'held  that  the  state 
statute  involved  did  not  deny  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Whether  the  classification  in  a 
particular  statute  is  arbitrary,  or 
whether  it  is  based  upon  some  real 
and  substantial  distinction,  bearing 
a  reasonable  and  just  relation  to  the 
things  in  respect  to  which  such  classi- 
fication is  imposed,  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  members  of  a  court 
often  differ.  The  subject  is  admir- 
ably discussed  and  the  authorities 
fullv  collated  in  Chicago,  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.  vs.  Westley,  176  Fed.  619 
(April  12,  1910),  where  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Law  of  South  Dakota 
was  held  unconstitutional  because  of 
its  arbitrary  classification  of  employ- 
ers to  be  affected  by  its  provisions. 

Whether  a  corporation  is  a  person 
within  the  meanmg  of  constitutional 
provisions  guaranteeing  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  is  another 
question  upon  which  the  courts  dif- 
fer. In  Southern  Railway  Co.  vs, 
Greene,  supra,  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  reiterated  its  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  same  view  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arkansas  in  Arkansas  Stove  Co. 
vs.  State,  125  S.  W.  1001  (Feb.  14, 
1910),  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon  in  Portland  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Rail- 
road Commission,  109  Pac.  273  (June 
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7,  1910).  A  negative  answer  was 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana, in  Mutual  Mtge.  Co.  vs.  AIs- 
paugh,  91  N.  E.  604  (April  7,  1910), 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  State  vs.  Louisville  &  N. 
Ry.,  51  So.  918  (April  11,  1910). 

Due  Process  of  Law.— A  statute  of 
Kansas  required  foreign  corporations 
to  pay  a  given  per  cent  of  all  their 
capital,  wherever  and  whenever  em- 
*  ployed,  as  a  condition  of  their  right 
to  do  domestic  business  in  that  State. 
This  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  held 
was  a  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
in  undertaking  to  make  the  payment 
of  a  tax  upon  property  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State  a  condition  of 
doing  domestic  business  within  the 
State.  The  statute  was  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void.  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.  vs.  Kansas,  and  Pull- 
man Co.  vs.  Same,  216  U.  S.  1  and 
56,  30  Sup.  Ct.  190  and  232  (Jan. 
1910).  But  the  Supreme  Court  is 
careful  to  point  out  in  a  later  case 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
not  intended  to  cripple  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State,  or  compel  it  to 
adopt  an  iron  rule  of  equal  taxation. 
Accordingly  it  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionalitv  of  a  Texas  statute  which 
imposed  an  occupation  tax  on  all 
wholesale  dealers  in  certain  articles. 
Southwestern  Oil  Co.  vs.  Texas,  217 
U.  S.  114,  30  Sup.  Ct.  496  (April  4, 
1910),  affirming  100  Tex.  647. 

Deprived  of  Property. — A  person  is 
not  deprived  of  property  by  the  legis- 
lative abolition  of  an  office  held  by 
him,  for  such  office  is  a  public  trust 
or  agency,  and  the  incumbent  has  no 
property  right,  or  vested  interest,  or 
contract  right  in  it.  Sanchez  vs.  U. 
S.,  216  U.  S.  167,  30  Sup.  Ct.  361 
(Jan.  11,  1910)  ;  Gray  vs.  McLendon, 
67  S.  E.  859  (Ga.  Sup.  Ct.,  March 
18,  1910) ;  State  vs.  Henderson,  124 
N.  W.  767  (la.  Sup.  a.,  Feb.  9, 
1910).  In  the  last  cited  case  it  was 
also  held  that  the  power  of  a  major- 
ity of  voters  to  elect  an  officer  is  sub- 
ject to  the  legislative  power  to  specify 
constitutional  grounds  for  removal. 
Hence  a  mayor  was  adjudged  re- 
movable from  office  for  drunkenness, 
though  the  people  knew  of  his  habits 
when  they  elected  him,  and  such  facts 
formed    an   issue    in   the    campaign. 


Kor  has  a  person  any  vested  right  to 
traffic  in  liquor.  Gillerby  vs.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  107  Pac.  71  (Idaho 
Sup.  Ct,  Jan.  25,  1910) ;  Gordon  vs. 
Coming,  92  N.  E.  69  (Ind.  Sup.  Ct., 
June  9,  1910),  citing  decisions  in  ac- 
cord from  Ga.,  111.,  Mass.,  Mich., 
Miss.,  Mo.,  N.  Y.,  and  Pa.;  nor  to 
conduct  a  pool  room.  Cole  vs.  Village 
of  Culbertson,  126  N.  W.  287  (Neb. 
Sup.  Ct.,  Feb.  26,  1910).  But  a  rail- 
road company  is  unconstitutionally 
deprived  of  property  when  compelled 
to  construct  a  spur  track  between 
stations  to  a  private  mill,  and  furnish 
cars  and  facilities  to  the  mill  owner 
for  loading  the  produce  of  his  mill; 
Nor.  Pac.  Ry.  vs.  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, 108  Pac.  938  (Wash.  Sup.  Ct., 
May  18,  1910).  It  is  not  so  affected 
when  compelled  to  remove  its  tracks 
at  certain  points  when  they  endanger 
the  public  safety,  Bacon  vs.  Boston 
&  M.  Ry.  Co.,  76  At.  128  (Vt.  Sup. 
Ct.,  May  11,  1910) ;  nor  when  com- 
pelled to  nin  regular  passenger  trains 
within  state  limits,  though  at  a  loss. 
This  is  not  confiscation  of  property 
by  fixing  rates  below  a  remunerative 
standard,  but  simply  **  compelling 
the  corporation  to  render  a  service 
which  it  was  essentially  its  duty  to 
perform."  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.  vs.  Kansas, 
216  U.  S.  262,  30  Sup.  Ct.  330  (Feb. 
21,  1910). 

The  Bank  Guaranty  Law  of  Kan- 
sas has  been  held  unconstitutional, 
because  compelling  all  banks  to  con- 
tribute to  a  depositor's  guaranty 
fund,  which  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
payment  of  claims  of  depositors  of 
any  bank  becoming  insolvent,  thus 
taking  the  property  of  one  person 
for  the  private  use  of  others.  First 
State  Bank  of  Holstein  vs.  Shellen- 
berger,  172  Fed.  999  (Oct.  16,  1909). 
The  cases  involving  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  law,  and  of  similar  laws 
passed  in  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma, 
were  ordered  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
CJourt  on  Oct.  24  to  be  heard  to* 
gether,  and  to  be  argued  in  Dec.  or 
Jan. 

Interstate  Commerce. — The  power 
of  regulating  interstate  commerce  is 
vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and 
may  be  exercised  without  legislation. 
Accordingly,  the  inaction  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  is  equivalent  to  the 
declaration    that    interstate    carriers 
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can  make  and  enforce  regulations 
separating  colored  and  white  inter- 
state passengers.  Such  regulations 
are  reasonable  where  they  accord 
with  the  established  usages,  customs, 
and  traditions  of  the  people.  Chiles 
t».  Ches.  &  0.  Ry.  218  U.  S.  71  (May 
31,  1910). 

What  is  included  within  the  term 
"  interstate  commerce "  is  not  easy 
to  sav.  In  Dozier  vs,  Alabama,  218 
U.  S.'^124  (May  31,  1910),  reversing 
154  Ala.  83,  it  was  held  to  include 
the  business  of  the  Chicago  Crayon 
Company  in  soliciting  and  tilling  or- 
ders for  enlargements  of  photographs 
and  for  frames  from  persons  in  Ala- 
bama. The  same  court  has  declared 
that  the  term  includes  the  regular 
intercourse  between  a  correspondence 
school  and  text-book  company,  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  its  scholars  and 
agents  in  Kansas  and  other  states. 
Such  intercourse,  it  is  said,  involved 
the  transportation  from  one  state  to 
another  of  books,  apparatus,  and  pa- 
pers. Every  negotiation,  contract, 
trade,  and  dealing  between  citizens 
of  different  states,  which  contemplates 
and  causes  such  importation,  whether 
it  be '  of  goods,  persons,  or  informa- 
tion, is  a  transaction  of  interstate 
commerce  under  this  decision.  In- 
ternational Text  Book  Co.  vs.  Pigg, 
217  U.  S.  91    (April  4,  1910). 

Not  every  state  statute  affecting 
interstate  commerce  falls  under  the 
constitutional  ban.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  has  held  that  a 
railroad  demurrage  law,  passed  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  and  be- 
ing in  aid  of  interstate  commerce  and 
not  a  burden  thereon  is  constitutional. 
Hardwick  Farmer's  Elevator  Co.  vs. 
Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  124  N.  W. 
819  (Jan.  28,  1910).  In  the  opinion 
of  this  court  such  matters  can  be 
more  wisely  dealt  with  by  state  than 
by  Federal  legislation.  "It  appears 
probable  that  uniform  Congressional 
legislation  would  lack  the  flexibility 
and  adaptability  of  local  law.'*  (See 
XXI,  Trade  and  Transpor;tation,) 
-  Police  Power. — Statutes  which  in- 
juriously affect  personal  or  property 
;  rights,  and  thus  appear  to  violate 
,  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  consti- 
tutional, guaranties,  are  upheld,  of- 
^  ten  times,  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power.    Neither  the  liberty  of 


person,   nor   the   liberty   of  contract, 
nor  the  right  of  property  is  absolute. 
All  are  subject  to  regulation  and  re- 
[striction   imposed   by   the   legislative 
branch  of  government  in  the  exercise 
of   its   power    to  protect  the   safety, 
health,    and    welfare    of   the   people. 
Accordingly,  legislation  has  been  sus- 
tained   which    excluded    automobiles 
from  certain  streets.     "They  are  ve- 
hicles   of   great    speed    and    power," 
paid    the   Supreme   Court   of   Maine, 
r  frightful   to  most   horses   that  are 
maccustomed  to  them,  and  their  use 
ntroduces  a  new  element  of  danger 
o  travelers."    State  vs.  Mayo,  75  At. 
!95   (Oct.   11,  1909),  following  deci- 
iions  in  111.,  Mass.,  and  Mo.     Like- 

fise  legislation  has  been  held  valid 
:hich  prohibits  any  person  from 
racticing  dentistry  or  medicine  with- 
ut  being  registered,  and  securing  a 
certificate  as  to  his  qualifications. 
Its  object  is  to  protect  those  who 
employ  such  practitioners,  and  the 
prescribed  requirements  are  not  un- 
reasonable. State  vs,  Rosencrans,  75 
At,  491  (R.  I.  Sup.  Ct,,  March  8, 
1910) ;  Watson  vs.  Maryland,  218  U. 
S.  173,  30"  Sup.  Ct.  644  (May  31, 
1910),  affirming  106  Md.  650,  66  At. 
635. 

^■^gislation  reasonably  necessary 
and  adapted  to  the  protection  of 
health  is  sustained,  although  it  im- 
poses restraints  upon  the  freedom  of 
contract  or  harmfully  affects  prop- 
erty. City  of  Rochester  vs.  Macauley- 
Fien  Milling  Co.,  199  N.  Y.  207,  92 
N.  E.  641  (Sept.  27,  1910),  prohibit- 
ing smoke  from  stationary  chimneys 
of  a  color  darker  than  a  prescribed 
color  scale;  W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Co.  vs. 
Wayman,  244  111.  509,  91  N.  E.  695 
(April  21,  1910),  limiting  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  any  mechanical 
establishment,  or  factory,  or  laundry 
to  ten  hours  per  day.  This  case  does 
not  profess  to  overrule  Ritchie  vs. 
People,  155  111.  98,  40  N.  E.  454,  29 
L.  R.  A.  79,  46  Am.  St.  R.  315,  but 
distinguishes  it  on  two  grounds: 
First,  the  act  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  case  did  not  piirport 
to  be  a  health  law;  second,  it  lim- 
ited the  right  of  women  to  work  in 
any  factory  or  workshop  to  eight 
hours  a  day,  which  might  have  been 
deemed  unreasonable.  Benz  vs.  Kre- 
mer,    125  N.  W.  99    (Wis.  Sup.  Ct, 
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March  1,  1910),  prohibiting  bakeries 
from  thereafter  being  established  or 
operated  in  a  room,  the  floor  of  which 
is  more  than  five  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  store  or  adjacent  ground.  In 
a  dissenting  opinion  Judge  Marshall 
expressed  the  view  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  destructive  instead  of  mere- 
ly regulative  of  property  rights,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  a 
bakery  five  feet  below  grade  level 
could  not  be  made  perfectly  sanitary. 
Swamp  lands  may  be  reclaimed  by 
the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  but  not  for  private  ad- 
vantage, such  as  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land  or  rendering  it  more 
productive  or  fit  for  cultivation.  Bil- 
lings Sugar  Co.  V8,  Fish,  106  Pac. 
565  (Mont.  Sup.  Ct,  Jan.  7,  1910) ; 
State  V8,  City  of  Aberdeen,  109  Pac. 
379  (Wash.  Sup.  Ct.,  May  31,  1910). 
In  the  following  cases  statutes  were 
declared  constitutional  because  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  people 
without  unreasonably  restricting  per- 
sonal or  property  rights.  Williams 
«9.  Arkansas,  217  U.  S.  79,  30  Sup. 
Ct.  493  (April  4,  1910),  affirming  85 
Ark.  464,  prohibiting  drumming  or 
soliciting  on  trains  £)r  business  for 
any  hotels,  lodging  houses,  eating 
houses,  bath  houses,  physicians,  mas- 
seurs, surgeons,  or  other  medical  prac- 
titioners. State  V8,  Standard  Oil  Co., 
126  N.  W.  627  (Minn.  Sup.  Ct.,  April 
4,  1910),  prohibiting  concerns  from 
producing  or  distributing  petroleum 
from  discriminating  between  different 
sections  of  the  state  in  the  pfices  of 
kerosene,  with  the  intent  to  destroy 
the  business  of  competitors  and  create 
a  monopoly.  American  Linseed  Oil 
Co.  V8,  Wheaton,  125  N.  W.  127  (S. 
D.  Sup.  Ct.,  Feb.  23,  1910),  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of 
any  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil,  unless 
each  receptacle  had  stamped  or  la- 
beled on  it,  "Pure  linseed  oil,  raw,*' 
or  "  Pure  linseed  oil,  boiled,"  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Weed  V8.  Bergh,  124  N.  W.  664 
(Wis.  Sup.  Ct.,  March  1,  1910),  re- 
quiring all  persons  doing  a  banking 
business  to  incorporate,  the  object 
being  to  protect  the  public  aeainst 
the  evils  present  in  private  banking. 
Comm.  V8,  Wheeler,  205  Mass.  384 
(March  22,  1910),  making  it  a  crime 
to  sell  milk  having  less  than  a  pre- 


scribed quantity  of  milk  solids,  even 
though  the  milk  had  not  been  adul- 
terated, and  the  sale  is  made  in  honest 
ignorance  of  the  lack  of  solids,  citing 
cases  in  Mass.,  N.  H.,  and  N.  Y.  Kidd, 
Dater  &  Co.  V8.  Musselman  Grocer 
Co.,  217  U.  S.  461,  30  Sup.  Ct.  606 
(May  16,  1910),  affirming  151  Mich. 
478,  Sales  in  Bulk  Act  of  Michigan 
intended  to  prevent  the  defrauding 
of  creditors  by  the  secret  sale  of  su^ 
stentially  all  of  a  merchant's  stock 
of  goods  in  bulk,  requiring  notice  of 
sale  and  declaring  void  as  U>  creditors 
a  sale  without  such  notice.  The  brief 
for  the  defendant  in  error  contains 
a  classification  of  similar  statutes, 
and  of  the  varying  decisions  in  differ- 
ent states  as  to  their  constitution- 
ality. 

In  the  following  cases  legislation 
has  been  declared  invalid,  although 
purporting  to  have  been  enacted  *in 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  be- 
cause it  had  no  real  relation  to  the 
public  health,  morals,  or  safety. 
£idge  V8.  City  of  Bessemer,  51  So. 
246  (Ala.  Sup.  Ct.,  Dec.  16,  1909), 
prohibiting  the  keeping  of  intoxi- 
cante  for  any  purposes  in  places  in- 
nocent in  themselves.  Chirran  Bill 
Potting  Co.  V8.  City  of  Denver,  107 
Pac.  261  (Colo.  Sup.  Ct.,  Feb.  7, 
1910),  citing  cases  from  HI.,  Kan., 
Mass.,  N.  J.,  and  Pa.,  prohibiting 
bill  posting  because  the  purpose  of 
the  ordinance  was  not  to  protect 
health,  morals,  or  insure  safety,  but 
to  promote  "  esthetic  or  artistic  con- 
siderations," and  because  it  is  an 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  interfer- 
ence  with  the  freedom  of  contract. 
State  V8.  Miksicek,  125  S.  W.  507 
(Mo.  Sup.  Ct.,  Feb.  12,  1910),  fol- 
lowing  Lochner  vs.  New  York,  198  U. 
S.  45,  25  Sup.  Ct.  539,  because  it  arbi- 
trarily fixed  the  number  of  days  in  a 
week  employees  should  work  in  bak- 
eries, and  between  what  hours  in 
certain  cases,  and  because  it  amount- 
ed to  deprivation  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Missouri 
Pacific  Rv.  V8.  Nebraska,  217  U.  S. 
196,  30  Sup.  Ct.  461  (April  4,  1910), 
compelling  a  railroad  company  to  put 
in  switches  at  its  own  expense  on  the 
application  of  the  owner  of  any  ele- 
vator* erected  within  a  specified  limit. 

Initiative  and  Referendum. — In  the 
absence  of  a  constitutional  provision 
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on  this  subject  a  state  legislature 
has  no  right  to  shirk  its  duty  of  mak- 
ing the  Taws,  and  has  no  power  to 
delegate  its  legislative  authority  to 
the  people  at  large.  It  may,  how- 
ever, make  a  law  to  become  operative 
on  the  happening  of  a  certain  con- 
tingency, or  on  the  ascertainment  of 
a  lact.  In  Wisconsin  that  contin- 
gency may  be  the  vote  of  the  people 
as  to  whether  the  particular  law 
shall  become  operative.  State  vs. 
Frear,  125  N.  W.  960  (Wis.  Sup.  Ct. 
961,  April  5,  1910).  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall,  while  concurring  in  the  de- 
cision on  the  ground  of  stare  decisis 
in  Wisconsin,  reviews  the  authorities 
in  other  states  and  shows  that  the 
prevailing  rule  applicable  to  general 
laws  as  distinguished  from  local  reg- 
ulations is  this:  "The  will  of  the 
legislature  must  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  law  by  their  own  act.  If 
it  is  left  to  the  contingency  of  a  pop- 
ular vote  to  pronounce  whether  it 
shall  take  effect,  it  is  not  the  will 
of  the  law  makers,  but  the  voice  of 
their  constituents,  which  molds  the 
rule  of  action.  The  vote  makes  or 
defeats  the  law,  and  thus  the  people 
are  permitted  unlawfully  to  resume 
the  right  of  which  they  have  divested 
themselves  by  a  written  constitution, 
to  declare  by  their  own  direct  action 
what  shall  be  law." 

In  some  states  where  the  initiative 
and  referendum  are  authorized  by 
constitutional  provisions,  the  diffi- 
culty in  working  the  system  is  no- 
ticeable. See  in  re  Initiative  Peti- 
tion No.  2,  "The  New  Jerusalem" 
Proposition,  109  Pac.  823  (Okla.  Sup. 
Ct.,  June  9,  1910) ;  Board  of  Edu- 
cation vs.  State,  109  Pac.  563  (Okla. 
Sup.  Ct.,  May  10,  1910)  ;  and  the 
following  proposed  amendment  to 
Art.  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  Ore- 
gon, "  increasing  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple; restricting  use  of  emergency 
clause  and  veto  power  on  state  and 
municipal  legislation;  requiring  pro- 
portional election  of  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  from  the  state 
at  large;  annual  sessions  and  in- 
creasing members*  salaries  and  terms 
of  office;  providing  for  elections  of 
speaker  of  House  and  president  of 
Senate  outside  of  members;  restrict- 
ing   corporate    franchises   to   twenty 


years;  providing  ten-dollar  penalty 
for  unexcused  absences  from  any  roll 
call,  and  changing  the  form  of  oaths 
of  office  to  provide  against  so-called 
legislative  logrolling."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  multifarious  character  of  this 
proposition,  and  of  others  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  Oregon  at  the  No- 
vember election,  the  voters  are  re- 
ported to  have  evinced  much  dis- 
crimination in  dealing  with  the 
various  proposals — thirty-two  in  all. 
Nine  were  adopted,  and  twenty-three 
defeated.  Under  Art.  VII,  Sec.  4,  of 
the  New  York  Constitution,  an  act 
making  provision  for  issuing  bonds 
of  the  state  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,500,000,  for  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park,  was  submitted  to 
the  people  at  the  general  election  of 
1910  and  adopted.  (See  VI,  Popular 
Government.) 

Direct  Nomination  of  United  States 
Senators. — This  may  be  authorized 
by  a  state  primary  law,  provided  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  left 
free  as  before  the  law  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  senators, 
and  are  under  no  legal  or  moral  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  the  verdict  at  the 
primary,  except  as  it  coincides  with 
their  deliberate  judgment  after  being 
advised  by  the  result  of  the  primary 
and  in  other  proper  ways.  State  tw. 
Frear,  125  N.  W.  961  (April  21. 
1910). 

Primary  Election  Laws.  —  Their 
constitutionality  has  been  sustained 
in  Nevada,  Riter  vs.  Douglass,  109 
Pac.  444  (Sup.  Ct,  June  3,  1910), 
although  its  validity  was  assailed 
upon  numerous  grounds;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, State  vs.  Frear,  125  N.  W.  961 
(Sup.  Ct.,  April  5,  1910)  ;  in  Idaho, 
Adams  vs.  Lansdon,  110  Pac.  280 
(Sup.  Ct.,  Aug.  11,  1910).  A  primary 
law  was  held  unconstitutional  in 
Tenn.,  Ledgerwood  vs.  Pitts,  126  S. 
W.  1036  (Sup.  Ct.,  Feb.  26,  1910), 
because  of  particular  provisions, 
though  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  enact  primary  election  laws  was 
not  questioned.  (See  VI,  Popular 
Government. ) 

Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  Acts. — ^The  for- 
mer of  these  have  for  their  purpose  the 
modification  of  the  common  law  rules, 
governing  the  liability  of  employers 
to   their   employees    for   injudes    re- 
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odved  durinff  their  service.  In  El 
Paso  ft  N.  E.  Ry.  va.  Gutierrez,  215  U. 
S.  87  (Nov.  16,  1909),  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  Employers' 
Uabilily  Act  of  1906  was  sustained, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  common  carriers 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  although 
in  Employers'  Liability  Gases,  207  U. 
S.  463,  28  Sup.  Gt.  141,  the  act  had 
been  held  unconstitutional  so  far  as 
it  attempted  to  modify  the  liability 
of  other  carriers.  In  Watson  va.  St. 
Louia,  I.  M.  Ry.,  169  Fed.  942  (June, 
1909),  the  Federal  Employers'  Act 
of  1908  was  held  constitutional  as  it 
is  confined  to  common  carriers  by  rail, 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
their  employees  while  thus  actually 
eng^^;ed.  It  was  held  unconstitutional 
in  ^zie  V8,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  k  H.  Ry., 
82  Conn.  352,  73  At.  754  (June, 
1909),  because  the  fifth  section  which 
declares  that  any  contract  between 
an  interstate  carrier  and  any  of  its 
employees  in  such  business,  intended 
to  exempt  itself  from  any  liability 
created  by  the  act,  shall  to  that  ex- 
tent be  void,  is  in  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  as  tending  to  deprive  the 
parties  to  such  a  contract  of  their 
liberty  and  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  also  because  Section  3, 
as  to  comparative  negligence  is  in 
violation  of  the  same  amendment,  and 
because  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  create  the  remedy  for  in- 
juries causing  death,  given  by  this 
act. 

Workmen's  O>mpensation  Acts  have 
for  their  purpose  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  industrial  accidents  from 
the  workman  to  the  employer.  Such 
an  act  is  Chapter  674  of  the  Laws  of 
N.  Y.,  1910.  It  applies  only  to  work- 
men engaged  in  manual  or  mechanical 
labor  in  specified  employments  which 
are  deemed  to  subject  the  workman  to 
extraordinary  risks  to  life  and  limb. 
Its  constitutionality  has  been  assailed, 
and  sustained  in  Ives  va.  South  Buf- 
falo Ry.,  43  N.  Y.  L.  J.  2371,  68 
Misc.  043  (Sup.  Ct.  Spec.  Term,  Erie 
Co.,  Sept.  30,  1910).  These  topics  are 
admirably  discussed  by  Prof.  Floyd 
R.  Mechem,  44  Am.  Law  Rev.,  221. 
(See  XVI,  Labor  Legialatian,) 

Other  Judicial  Decisions.  —  Many 
noted    in    the   foregoing   para- 


graphs deal  with  private  law  as 
well  as  with  constitutional  law  prob- 
lems. It  does  not  seem  desirable, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  discuss,  or 
even  to  classify  with  accuracy  the  mul- 
titude of  other  decisions  handed  down 
by  our  courts,  during  the  year.  Nor 
have  we  space  for  the  consideration  of 
more  than  a  few  of  the  most  notable 
topics,  which  have  not  been  specially 
dealt  with  in  the  decisions  already 
cited.  It  is  believed  that  the  selections 
which  follow  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
trend  of  legal  development  by  judicial 
decisions,  during  the  year.  ^ 

Injunctions  and  Contempt  Proceed- 
ings.— ^These  have  been  employed  fre- 
quently, and  in  a  great  variety  of  liti- 
^tions.  It  is  said  that  the  Federal 
Reporters  show  that  386  injimctions 
were  granted  by  the  Federal  courts 
for  all  purposes  from  1903  to  1910, 
of  which  only  about  six  per  cent  were 
connected  with  labor  controversies. 
(Charles  E.  Littlefield,  36  Annals 
Am.  Acad.  109.)  About  the  same 
ratio  is  found  in  State  and  Federal 
courts  during  the  current  year^ 
Among  the  most  important  cases  ' 
volving  injunctions,  and  contempt  pro- 
ceedings to  punish  violators  thereof, 
are  the  following:  Hemdon  va,  (Chi- 
cago R.  L  &  P.  Ry.,  218  U.  S.  135, 
30  Sup.  Ct.  633  (May  31,  1910); 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  va.  Kansas, 
216  U.  S.  1,  30  Sup.  Ct.  280  (Jan.  31, 
1910) ;  Pullman  Co.  va.  Kansas,  216 
U.  S.  56,  30  Sup.  Ct.  232  (Jan.  31, 
1910) ;  Ludwig  va.  Western  Union 
Tel.  Co.,  216  U.  S.  146,  30  Sup.  Ct. 
280  (Feb.  21,  1910)  ;  Western  Union 
Tel.  Co.  va.  Andrews,  216  U.  S.  165, 
30  Sup.  Ct.  286  (Feb.  21, 1910)  ;  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  va.  Conley,  67  S.  E.  613 
( W.  Va.  Sup.  Ct.  of  Appeals,  March  8, 
1910,  enjoining  state  officers  from  en- 
forcing an  imoonstitutional  statute) ; 
F.  H.  Peavey  &  Co.  va.  Union  Pac. 
Ry.,  176  Fed.  409  (March  3,  1910); 
Interstate  Commerce  Com.  va.  Nor. 
Pac.  Ry.,  216  U.  S.  538,  30  Sup.  Gt. 
417  (March  7,  1910),  enjoininj?  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  en- 
forcing an  order  which  they  had  not 
legal  authoritv  to  make.  Stewart  va, 
Finkleston,  92  N.  E.  37  ( Mass.,  May 
18,  1910)  ;  Spilling  va.  Hutcheson,  68 
S.  E.  250  (Va.  Sup.  Ct.,  June  9,  1910), 
enjoining  violations  of  building  lint 
restrictions.    Stotler  va.  Rochelle,  109 
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Pac.    788    (Kan.    Sup.    Ct.,    July    9,    The  world  delights  in  scenic  beauty. 


1910) ;  enjoining  the  establishment  of 
a  cancer  hospital  when  a  nuisance  to 
adjoining  property  owners.  N.  Y.  & 
N.  J.  Telephone  Co.  vs.  Snyder,  76  At. 
897  (N.  J.  Eq.,  March  9,  1910),  en- 
joining contractor  from  using  dyna- 
mite so  as  to  injure  plaintiflrs  prop- 
erty. Colgate  vs.  James  T.  White  & 
Co.,  180  Fed.  882  (Aug.  3,  1910),  en- 
joining the  publication  of  plaintiff's 
biography  in  a  particular  set  of  books. 
Schwarez  vs.  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  68  Misc. 
628  (N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  Aug.,  1910),  en- 
joining the  union  and  other  persons 
from  inducing  or  coercing,  or  attempt- 
ing by   any   species   of  intimidation, 


but  must  scenic  beauty  disappear  be- 
cause it  has  no  appraised  cash  \'alue? 
It  is,  therefore,  held  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  vegetation  in  Cascade 
Creek,  by  the  flow  and  seepage  and 
mist  and  spray  of  the  stream  and  its 
falls  as  it  passes  through  the  cafion, 
is  a  beneficial  use  of  such  waters  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  constitution." 
Violators  of  injunctions  were  pun- 
ished for  contempt  in  Carr  vs.  District 
Court,  126  N.  W.  791  (Ta.  Sup.  Ct., 
June  14,  1910),  injunction  forbidding 
school  district  officers  from  paying 
certain  warrants;  Hathom  vs.  Nat- 
ural Carbonic  Gas  Co.,  121  N.  Y.  Supp. 
683    (March  9,   1910),  enjoining  the 


threats,  or  fraud,  any  employee  to  quit  |  pumping  and  sale  of  certain  mineral 


work. 

In  Ellis  vs.  Hurst,  121  N.  Y.  Supp. 
438  (Feb.  28,  1910),  and  Binns  vs. 
Vitagraph  Co.,  67  N.  Y.  Misc.  327 
(April,  1910),  defendants  were  en- 
joined from  using  the  names  or  pic- 
tures of  the  plaintiff  for  advertising 
purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
The  injunctions  in  these  cases  were 
authorized  by  statute  (Consolidated 
Laws  of  N.  Y.,  Ch.  VI,  Sees.  60  and 
61),  enacted  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
injunctive  redress. 

A  novel  and  interesting  exercise  of 
injunctive  remedy  is  found  in  Cascade 
Town  0)mpany  vs.  Empire  Water  & 
Power  CJompany,  a  case  decided  by 
Judge  Lewis  in  the  U.  S.  Court  in 
Colorado,  Oct.  3,  1910.  The  Water 
company  sought  to  take  the  water  of 
a  stream  flowing  from  Pike's  Peak 
through  a  cafion,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Cascade  is  situated.  The  town 
of  Cascade  obtained  an  injunction 
against  this  diversion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  waters  had  been  appropriated 
to  beneficial  uses  by  being  made  to 
produce  a  luxuriant  arboreal  and  floral 
growth  and  to  minister  to  the  scenic 
beauty  which  gave  prosperity  to  Cas- 
cade as  a  summer  resort.  The  court 
said ;  "  Public  health  is  a  beneficial 
use.  Rest  and  recreation  is  a  bene- 
ficial use,  and  for  that  purpose  water 
is  used  to  make  beautiful  lawns,  shady 
avenues,  attractive  homes  and  public 
parks  with  lakelets,  and  streams  and 
artificial  scenic  beauty.  Parks  and 
playgrounds  and  grass  are  benefits, 
and  their  uses  ifneficial,  although 
there  is  no  profit  derived  from  them. 


water;  Ex  parte  Young,  129  S.  W. 
599  (Tex.  Sup.  Ct.,  June  22,  1910), 
enjoining  the  illegal  sale  of  liquors. 
In  all  of  these  cases  it  was  held  that 
it  is  no  justification  for  the  violation 
of  an  injunction  that  it  was  improy- 
idently  granted  or  has  been  moaified 
subsequently. 

Ross  vs.  La  Cagniga,  68  Misc.  497 
(N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  Aug.,  1910),  judg- 
ment debtor  fined  for  contempt  for 
disobedience  to  an  order  to  submit  to 
examination  in  proceedings  supple- 
mentary to  execution. 

Monopolies  and  Trusts. — ^These  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inviting  topic  of  legis- 
lation and  a  fruitful  source  of  litiga- 
tion. Some  of  the  judicial  decisions 
relating  to  them  have  been  noted  un- 
der the  head  of  police  power.  Among 
other  important  decisions  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  are  State  vs.  Creamery  Package 
Ifg.  Co.,  126  N.  W.  126  (Minn.  Sup. 
Ct.,  April  22,  1910),  forfeiting  the 
charter  of  a  Minnesota  corporation^ 
and  prohibiting  the  further  transac- 
tion of  business  in  Minnesota  by  an 
Illinois  corporation  for  entering  into 
a  pool  and  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade;  Merchants  Ice  &  0)ld  Stor- 
age Co.  IS.  Rohrman,  128  S.  W.  599 
(Ky.  Sup.  Ct.,  May  18,  1910),  plaintiff 
was  unable  to  enforce  contract  look- 
ing to  the  consolidation  of  ice  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Louisville,  because 
made  to  control  the  market  and  sup- 
press competition;  Ware-Kramer  To- 
bacco Co.  vs.  American  Tobacco  Co., 
180  Fed.  160  (June  16,  1910).  hold- 
ing that  one  injured  in  business  by 
another  through  a  monopolistic  com- 
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bination  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
antitrust  law  of  1910,  can  maintain  a 
suit  for  his  dama^. 

Under  the  antitrust  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  instituted  and  continued 
various  judicial  proceedings  during 
the  year.  For  example,  in  Jan.  the 
attorney  general  was  instructed  by 
Pres.  Taft  to  prosecute  suit  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  companies. 
In  March  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany and  the  subsidiary  companies 
were  indicted  in  Chicago  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Sherman  l4iw.  In  May 
an  injunction  was  obtained  against 
numerous  railway  companies  restrain- 
ing them  from  increasing  their  freights 
as  they  had  announced  they  would  do. 
Several  important  cases  involving 
the  proper  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Law  are  now 
before  the  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
awaiting  decision.  The  Tobacco  Trust 
and  Standard  Oil  cases  were  ordered 
reargued,  but  owing  to  the  death  of 
Justice  Brewer,  and  of  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  the  retirement  of  Justice 
Moody,  the  argument  has  been  de- 
ferred until  the  membership  of  the 
court  should  again  be  complete.  (See 
XIV,  Corporations.) 
-'^^Brade  Marks  and  Unfair  Competi- 
tion.— The  litigation  on  these  sub- 
•  jects  is  enormous  in  England  and  in 
;  this  country,  although  it  is  far  more 
;  active  and  varied  with  us  than  across 
the  sea.  English  digests  show  but  a 
tithe  of  the  judicial  decisions  which 
flood  our  reports  on  trade  marks,  and 
disclose  but  few  cases  dealing  with 
1  the  topic  of  unfair  competition.  In 
the  latest  edition  of  lus  work  on 
Torts,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  notes 
the  remarkable  growth  in  the  United 
States  of  the  law  of  unfair  compe- 
tition, and  declares  that  the  term  is 
little  known  as  yet  in  English  courts. 
He  adds,  "It  seems  convenient  as 
clearly  marking  the  distinction  of 
cases  where  the  jurisdiction  is  found- 
ed on  fraud,  or  something  equivalent 
to  fraud,  from  those  where  a  statu- 
tory property  or  monopoly  is  in  ques- 
The  distinction  between  a  mo- 
nopolistic trade  mark  and  a  trade 
name  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
unfair  competition,  is  brought  out 
clearly  in  Florence  Mfg.  Co.  vs,  J.  C. 


Dowd  &  Co.,  178  Fed.  73,  34  Trade- 
Mark  Record  410  (April  11,  1010). 
The  plaintiff  sued  for  infringement 
of  his  registered  trade  mark  "Keep- 
clean,"  as  applied  to  brushes,  and  for 
unfair  competition  by  the  defendant 
in  using  the  term  "  Sta-Kleen "  of 
his  brushes,  and  in  simulating  plain- 
tiff's boxes,  labels,  and  manner  of 
dressing  the  goods.  The  court  held 
that  neither  "  Keepclean  "  nor  "  Sta- 
Kleen"  was  the  subject  of  a  valid, 
monopolistic  trade  mark,  as  each  was 
descriptive  merely.  Indeed  the  pat- 
ent office  had  refused  them  registra- 
tion Under  the  trade-mark  statute  of 
1905  on  this  ground.  But  the  court 
held  that  the  defendant's  conduct  did 
amount  to  unfair  competition,  being 
such  as  naturally  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic into  thinking  that  the  defendant's 
"  Sta-Kleen  "  brushes  were  identical 
with  plaintiff's  "  Keepclean  "  brushes. 
"The  argument,"  said  Judge  Coxe, 
"  in  these  cases  is  a  simple  one :  Where 
the  defendant  has  so  dressed  his 
goods  that  they  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  goods  of  the  complainant,  his 
motive  in  doing  so  is  either  honest  or 
dishonest.  If  honest,  he  should  stop 
voluntarily;  and  if  dishonest,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  stop."  And 
the  court  so  compelled  him. 

In  the  Trade- Mark  Record  will  be 
found  an  abundance  of  decisions  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Commission- 
er, as  well  as  by  Federal  and  State 
courts,  upon  these  topics.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Record  is  the 
lists  of  names  which  have  been  regis- 
tered as  trade  marks,  and  of  those 
which  have  been  refused  registration. 

Criminal  Libel. — The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  cases  of  criminal 
libel  has  been  careful Ij^  considered  in 
two  proceedings  growing  out  of  the 
alleged  libels  printed  by  the  Indianap- 
olis News  and  the  New  York  World 
relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  affair. 
Indictments  were  found  against  the 
publishers  of  the  two  papers.  The 
one  against  the  publishers  of  the  News 
was  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  charged  them  with  having  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  libel  in  that  Dis- 
trict. On  an  application  for  their 
removal  from  Indianapolis  to  Wash- 
ington for  trial,  the  District  Court 
in  Indiana  held  that  if  any  crime 
had    been    committed,    it    was    conl- 
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mitted  in  the  district  of  Indiana,  and 
that  under  the  Sixth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  they  could 
be  indicted  and  tried  in  that  district 
only.  It  was  shown  that  the  Netce 
was  printed  in  Indianapolis  and  that 
the  only   publication   of  the  alleged 


bia.  United  States  vs.  Smith,  173  Fed. 
227  (Oct.  28,  1909). 

In  the  case  against  the  Press  Pub- 
lishing Co,  (the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World),  the  indictment,  found 
in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
charged  that  the  articles  claimed  to 
be  libelous  were  composed,  printed 
and  published  within  the  connnes  of 
West  Point  and  of  the  post  office 
building  in  New  York  City,  both 
places  being  under  the  exclusive  jur- 
isdiction of  Congress.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  actual  composition  and  print- 
ing were  done  outside  of  those  places, 
and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  copies 
of  the  World  containing  the  articles 
in  question  were  circulated  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  fact  only 
twenty-nine  copies  were  sent  by  the 
defendant  to  West  Point,  and  only  one 
copy  to  the  post  office  building,  and 
these  went  by  mail  addressed  to  sub- 
scribers. The  District  Court  quashed 
the  indictment  Jan.  26,  1910,  on  the 
ground  that  the  alleged  crime  was  not 
begun  and  ended,  nor  primarily  com- 
mitted on  a  national  proi>erty,  and  was 
therefore  not  indictable  in  the  Federal 
courts.  { See  -YeM?  YorA;  Law  Journaly 
Feb.  2,  1910.) 

The  government  sued  out  a  writ  of 
error,  which  was  argued  in  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court,  Oct.  24,  1910. 

BEFORM   IN   LEGAL   PROCED- 
URE 

The  reform  of  practice  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases  is  at  present  re- 
ceiving much  attention.  For  the  past 
few  years  speakers  on  various  occa- 
sions as  well  as  writers  in  magazines 
and  in  the  newspapers,  have  called 
attention  to  various  matters  in  which 
the  system  of  procedure  in  our  courts 
is  considered  deficient.  This  agitation 
has  extended  to  laymen  and  the  ar- 
ticles  and   addresses  have  been  not 


only  technical  and  addressed  to  spe- 
cial audiences,  but  have  also  been 
popular  and  intended  to  arouse  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  in  favor  of  reform. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Jan.,  1910. 
lUi^r  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  to  consider  imi form- 


libel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  con-  Hly  in  legislation,  Pres.  Taft  in  his 
sisted  in  sending  about  fifty  copies \^  opening  address  to  the  conference, 
by  mail  from  Indianapolis  directly  to  daid  great  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
subscribers  in  the  District  of  Colum-  di^y  for  a  reform  in  this  direction. 
TT_..  ,«^_.  _       r>_..Ai^   ^m^-^.3     rpjj^   President   has   also  referred  to 

this  subject  in  various  other  ad- 
dresses, characterizing  it  as  a  matter 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  need  of 
reform. 

The  American  Bar  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  1907  provided  for  a 
special  committee  **  To  Suggest  Rem- 
edies and  Formulate  Proposed  Laws 
to  Prevent  Delay  and  Unnecessary 
Cost  in  Litigation."  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  of  New  York,  is  chairman 
of  this  committee.  In  addition  to  re- 
ports to  the  Bar  Association  covering 
various  phases  of  the  subject,  the 
committee  has  formulated  two  bills 
which  have  been  indorsed  by  the  as- 
sociation and  presented  to  Clongress, 
where  they  are  now  pending.  The 
first  one  provides  that  a  judgment 
shall  not  be  set  aside  or  reversed  or 
new  trial  granted  in  any  case  unless 
it  appears  that  the  error  complained 
of  has  affected  the  substantial  rights 
of  the  party  complaining;  that  issues 
of  fact  may  be  alone  submitted  to  the 
jury,  reserving  questions  of  law  for 
subsequent  decision  and  that  an  ap- 
pellate court  may  direct  jud^ent  to 
be  entered  on  the  verdict,  if  neces- 
sary; and  that  writs  of  error  in 
criminal  cases  and  appeals  in  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  issue  unless  upon  a 
certificate  of  probable  cause.  The 
other  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  official  stenographers  in  the 
Federal  courts.  In  Jime,  1910.  this 
committee  appointed  a  subcommittee 
to  prepare  a  model  practice  act. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  at 
its  conference  on  uniform  legislation, 
in  Washington,  in  Jan.,  1910,  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  reform  in  legal  procedure,  of 
which  Ralph  W.  Breckenridge,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  chairman.  This  com- 
mittee has  appointed  a  subcommittee 
to  prepare  a  model  practice  act  in  co- 
operation  with  the  similar  subcom- 
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mittee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. It  has  also  appointed  a  special 
suhcommittee  upon  reform  in  crim- 
inal procedure. 

The  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  organized  in 
1909,  has  for  one  of  its  objects  th« 
study  of  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  and  the  securing  of  neces- 
sary reforms.  This  body  l^gan  pub- 
lication in  May,  1910,  of  a  bi-monthly 
journal  covering  the  field  of  criminal 
law  and  criminology,  which  is  devot- 
ing considerable  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  in  criminal  procedure. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  devoted  its  annual 
meeting  to  a  discussion  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  United 
SUtea. 

The  state  bar  associations  are  in 
many  cases  considering  the  question 
of  reform  in  practice,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  during  the  year  this 
subject  has  received  extended  consid- 
eration. The  htiT  associations  in  the 
followin|;  states  have  special  commit- 
tees which  have  various  aspects  of 
this  question  under  consideration: 
California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Geor- 

S'a,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
ississippi,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

The  year  1910  has  not  seen  any 
notable  advance  in  the  reform  of  pro- 
cedure. There  has  been  no  particular 
significant  enactment  covering  the 
subject  either  on  the  part  of  state 
legislatures  or  by  Congress.  It  has, 
however,  seen  an  increase  in  the 
agitation  for  improved  methods  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
crystallizing  of  the  agitation  into 
agencies  which  may  be  expected  to 
accomplish  something  definite. 

In  New  York  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign for  simplification  of  procedure 
was  waged  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1910,  by  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  without 
great  results,  beyond  certain  reforms 
in  Surrogate's  Court  nractice. 

Refonn  in  the  Constitiition  of 
Courts. — ^While  but  little  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  reform- 
ing legal  procedure,  a  considerable  ad- 
vance is  observable  in  court  reforma- 
tion. This  is  especially  notable  in 
Kew  York,  where  the  entire  subject 
of  inferior  courts  of  criminal  jurisdic- 


tion received  very  careful  investiga- 
tion resulting  in  a  statute  largely 
reorganizing  these  courts  and  estab- 
lishing many  new  features.  (Sea 
Chapter  659;  Laws,  1910.) 

Domestic  Relations  Court.  —  This 
was  created  by  the  statute  for  the 
arraignment  or  trial  of  persons  com- 
pelled by  law  to  support  relatives,  as 
well  as  those  charged  with  abandon- 
ment or  nonsupport  of  wives,  and 
is  to  be  held  daily  in  the  borouehs 
of  Manhattan  and  of  Brooklyn.  {Sec, 
74.)  During  the  first  twenty-four 
days  of  its  existence,  the  court  dis- 
posed of  327  cases,  required  twenty- 
four  husbands  to  give  bonds  for  the 
support  of  their  wives  and  families, 
discharged  187  offending  husbands,  in 
response  to  the  pleas  of  forgiving 
wives,  and  held  143  for  examination. 

Women's  Night  Courts. — The  same 
statute  provides  separate  night  courts 
for  cases  against  disorderly  women. 
(Sec.  77.)  Night  courts  were  estab- 
lished to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  known 
as  the  station-house  bond.  A  sep- 
arate place  of  detention  is  provided, 
also,  for  these  women  prisoners,  both 
before  and  after  being  heard,  "and 
the  young  and  less  hardened  are  to 
be  segregated,  so  far  as  practicable, 
from  the  older  and  more  hardened 
offenders."  Provision  is  also  made 
(Sec.  78)  for  the  identification  of 
prostitutes  by  the  finger-print  sys- 
tem. Prostitutes  after  conviction  are 
to  be  taken  to  a  room  adjacent  to  the 
court  room,  and  there  physically  ex- 
amined by  a  woman  physician  of  the 
department  of  health  detailed  for 
such  purpose.  If  they  are  found  to 
be  afflicted  with  any  commimicable 
venereal  disease,  they  are  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  public  hospital  having  a 
ward  for  the  treatment  of  such  dis- 
ease. This  last  feature  of  the  law 
has  been  assailed  by  woman  suf- 
fragists as  unconstitutional,  because 
denying  to  woman  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  They  insist  that 
the  provisions  for  medical  examina- 
tion, commitment  and  medical  treat- 
ment should  be  applied  "  to  all  solic- 
itors alike,  men  as  well  as  women." 

Juvenile  Courts. — It  is  provided  in 
the  same  statute  that  a  separate 
court  for  the  trial  of  children  shall  be 
held  in  a  building  separate  and  apart 
from  one  used  for  the  criminal  trial 
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of  adults.  {Ibid,,  Sees.  35-39.)  Chil- 
dren taken  into  custody  for  trial  in 
this  court  are  not  to  be  taken  to  a 
police  station,  but  if  the  children's 
court  is  not  in  session,  then  to  the 
rooms  of  a  duly  incorporated  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren. If  the  child  is  charged  with  an 
offense  of  the  grade  of  a  misdemeanor, 
the  justice  holding  the  court  shall  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  interest 
of  the  child  and  of  the  public  consider 
the  child  not  as  upon  trial  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  but  as  a  child 
in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  state,  and  may  deal  with  him  ac- 
cordingly. Other  statutes  confer  sim- 
ilar jurisdictions  on  courts  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  (See  Chapters  559, 
612,  and  676.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of 
these  juvenile  courts  belong  to  the 
criminal  side  of  the  judiciary.     The 


commission    upon    whose   report   the    8  and  9,  1910. 


first  of  these  statutes  was  based  were 
urged  to  follow  the  precedent  of  cer- 
tain other  jurisdictions  and  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  court  in 
the  nature  of  a  court  of  chancery  to 
which  the  child  should  be  brought  by 
civil  process.  In  their  opinion  the 
constitutional  and  legal  difficulties 
involved  in  an  attempt  to  confer  such 
jurisdiction,  except  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  it  now  resides,  would 
not  warrant  the  experiment.  "  Chil- 
dren's courts,"  said  the  commission, 
"are  as  yet  so  new  in  our  jurispru- 
dence that  the  commission  believes  itj 
to  be  safer  that  the  development  ov 
the  law  governing  their  administraj 
tion  be  along  careful  and  steady  linei 
of  gradual  improvement  based  upon 
the  experience  of  actual  administra-)^ 
tion  in  the  various  juvenile  courts 
throughout  the  state,  than  that  there 
be  adopted  at  this  time  any  departure/ 
experimental  in  character,  which  in-* 
volves  in  the  main  the  application  of 
theories  not  yet  fully  tried  out.  Chil- 
dren under  sikteen,  however,  should 
be  relieved  where  possible  of  the 
stigma  of  conviction  for  crime.'' 

The  pioneer  in  juvenile  court  legis- 
lation IS  said  to  be  M.  Joseph  Harson, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  act  drawn 
by  him  was  presented  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Legislature,  Feb.,  1897,  and  be- 
came law  in  the  following  year.  In 
July,    1899,    a    juvenile    court    was 


opened  in  Chicago  under  a  statute 
prepared  by  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  which 
made  provision  for  dealing  with  chil- 
dren's cases  not  as  criminal  proceed- 
ings, but  as  chancery  proceedings, 
and  the  delinquent  children  were  not 
treated  as  prisoners  at  the  bar,  but 
as  wards  of  the  State.  Colorado 
followed  in  this  line,  soon  after,  and 
since  that  time  similar  legislation  haa 
been  adopted  in  over  thirty  American 
jurisdictions,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Canada  and  the 
Australian  colonies.  Judges  Lind- 
sey,  of  Denver;  Mack,  of  Chicago; 
Staake,  of  Philadelphia;  DeLacy,  of 
Washington ;  Deuel,  of  New  York,  and 
many  others  have  rendered  noble  serv- 
ice in  these  courts,  which  were  one 
of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,   held   in   Philadelphia,   April 


New  Jersey  amended  her  Juvenile 
Court  Act  so  as  to  prevent  children 
from  being  detained  in  police  stations 
or  county  jails.     (Laws,  1910.) 

UNIFORM    STATE    LEGISLA- 
TION 


The  movement  for  uniformity  in 
state  legislation  has  made  notable 
progress  during  the  year.  This  is  due 
in'  part  to  legislative  reference  bu- 
reaus in  Alabama,  Indiana,  Michigan, 

/Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  perhaps  other  states,  which  en- 
able legislators  to  compare  bills 
brought  before  them  with  similar  bills 
or  statutes  in  sister  commonwealths. 

^  Another  influence  contributing  to 
^s  result  is  the  incorporation  and 
Endowment  of  the  Legislative  Draft- 
ing Association  in  New  York,  having 
ior  one  of  its  leading  purposes,  *"  pro- 
moting precision  and  uniformity  in 
the  written  law  and  rendering  tech- 
nical aid  to  the  advancement  of  the 
legislation  which  best  conforms  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people."  The 
incorporators  are  John  Bassett  Moore, 
Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  George  Win- 
field  Scott,  Middleton  Beaman,  and 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson. 
*  Still  another  influence  is  that  of 
the  Commercial  Law  League  of  Amer- 
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ica,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  July,  1010.  This 
body  strives  for  uniformity  in  state 
legislation,  because  its  members  be- 
lieve that  "  imiform  laws  aid  and  de- 
velop commerce." 

A  fourth  source  of  influence  is 
the^Kational  Association  of  Probate 
Juflges,  organized  last  Sept.  with 
cidge  J.  C.  Tallmadge  of  Catskill, 
'.  Y.,  as  president,  for  the  especial 
juipose  of  securing  the  unification  of 
^prooate  laws  in  the  various  states. 
Commismoners  on  Uniform  State 
Lws. — The  chief  agency,  however,  for 
'the  advancement  of  this  cause  is  the 
x/\  body  of  commissioners  appointed  for 
vthe  express  purpose  of  promoting 
unifom&ty  of  state  laws.  They 
gather  in  annual  conference  a  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  now  repre- 
sent fifty  different  jurisdictions.  None 
are  salaried  officers,  while  many  of 
them  are  compelled  to  pay  their  per- 
sonal expenses  and  to  bear  the  dis- 
bursements incidental  to  their  reports. 
Florida  has  declared  that  the  honor 
of  performing  the  duties  of  commis- 
sioners shall  be  sufficient  compensa- 
tion, and  niinois  reijuires  her  commis- 
sioners to  serve  without  expense  to 
the  State  and  without  salary.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  states  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  their  representatives 
and  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
conference.  That  body,  however,  has 
not  accumulated  a  fimd  sufficient  to 
meet  its  needs,  and  has  appealed  to 
the  states  for  a  more  generous  sup- 
port. On  one  occasion,  it  received  a 
considerable  sum  from  private  sources, 
but  the  propriety  of  accepting  such 
gifts  has  been  questioned,  and  here- 
after the  conference  will  limit  itself, 
probably,  to  donations  from  public 
treasuries. 

Even  with  very  limited  resources, 
the  conference  has  been  able  to  draft, 
and  present  for  adoption  by  state  and 
territorial  legislatures  a  considerable 
number  of  important  acts.  That 
which  has  been  longest  before  the 
public  and  has  been  enacted  into 
statute  by  the  largest  number  of  con- 
stituencies is  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law.  Thirty-eight  states  and 
territories,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Hawaii,  have  adopted 
it.    The  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  has 


been  adopted  in  nineteen  states  and 
territories,  Maryland  having  added  it 
to  her  statute  book  to  take  effect 
June  1,  1910.  The  Uniform  Sales  Act 
was  also  adopted  by  Maryland  during 
1910,  and  is  now  law  in  seven  states. 
During  1910  Maryland  and  Massachu- 
setts adopted  the  Uniform  Bill  of 
Lading  Act  and  the  Uniform  Stock 
Transfer  Act.  During  the  same  year 
Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  enacted 
the  Uniform  Law  for  the  Return  of 
Marriage  Statistics.  Three  states 
have  adopted  the  Uniform  Divorce 
Act,  viz.:  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
Wisconsin,  while  most  of  its  principles 
are  embodied  in  the  statutes  of 
Illinois.  At  the  twentieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  conference  drafts  of 
the  following  acts  were  considered, 
viz.:  a  uniform  incorporation  law,  a 
uniform  partnership  law,  a  uniform 
marriage  license  law,  a  uniform 
family  desertion  law,  a  uniform 
child  labor  law,  and  uniform  laws 
governing  the  execution  and  probate 
of  wills.  Some  of  them  were  care- 
fully diseussed  and  subjected  to  a 
critical  examination,  while  others 
were  reported  for  future  considers-  ^ 
tion. 

The  Act  on  Family  Desertion  and 
Nonsupport,  after  discussion  and 
modification  was  recommended  by  the 
conference  to  the  various  legislatures. 
The  original  draft  followed  very 
closely  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
23,  1906,  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  important  changes  were  made  by 
the  conference,  especially  with  respect 
to  illegitimate  children.  They  are 
excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  act, 
and  their  rights  and  interests  are  re- 
mitted to  bastardy  statutes.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  the  problem 
of  the  desertion  or  nonsupport  of 
wife  and  children  differs  radically 
from  that  of  the  nonsupport  of  illegit- 
imate children,  and  it  is  imwise  to 
deal  by  one  measure  with  the  two 
widely  disparate  evils. 

The  act  relating  to  the  execution 
of  wills  was  recommended  to  the 
various  legislatures.  Its  substance  is 
as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  A  last  will  and  testament, 
executed  without  this  State  In  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  law,  either  of  the 
place  where  executed  or  of  the  testa- 
tor's   domicile,    shall    be   deemed   to    be 
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the  accompanying  evils  of  a  doubtful 
status  of  the  parties  and  of  danger  to 
the  legitimacy  of  children  and  to 
property  interests,  so  long  as  the 
statutes  of  the  states  are  not  uni- 
form on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction." 
He  adds,  "As  is  well  known,  the  di- 
vorce congress  believed  that  they 
chose  the  lesser  of  the  evils  by  adopt- 
ing the  theory  that  jurisdiction  should 
be  granted  where  one  of  the  parties 
was  a  resident  of  the  state,  under 
careful  restrictions  as  to  the  place 
where  the  cause  arose,  and  as  to  the 
service  of  notice  either  personally  or 
by  publication." 

The  evils  of  the  present  diversity  of 
statute  and  common  law  on  this  topic 
have  received  recent  illustration  m 
the  case  of  Catlin  V8,  Catlin,  decided  by 
Judge  Edward  B.  Whitney  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  ( New  York  Law 
Journal,  Oct.  6,  1910),  and  destined 
undoubtedly  to  repeated  appeals,  if 
the  parties  live  and  find  themselves 
able  to  indulge  in  that  luxury.  The 
plaintiff  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  her  children,  the  custody 
of  whom  had  been  awarded  her  by  a 
Nevada  court  which  had  also  granted 
her  a  divorce  from  the  defendant. 
Judge  Whitney  dismissed  the  writ, 
holding  that  the  plaintiff  is  still  the 
wife  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the 
Nevada  divorce  was  worthless,  as  the 
decree  granting  it  was  not  based 
upon  personal  service  within  the 
State  of  Nevada  nor  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant,  and  that  the 
matrimonial  domicile  of  the  parties 
at  the  time  of  the  decree  was  New 
York.  (See  XV,  Marriage  and  Di- 
voroe, ) 

The  National  Civic  Federation  de- 
toted  its  last  conference  (Washing- 
jurisdictions.  A  later  conference  de/  t®^»  3ix.n.,  1910)  very  largely  to  the 
cided  to  limit  its  efforts  to  securinjt]  subject  of  uniform  state  legislation, 
the  enactment  of  the  jurisdictioni!  1  Many  of  its  members  were  ignorant 
clauses  of  the  bill,  believing  that  their  ^'^^.  ^^!^  ^^rk  which  had  been  accom- 
adoption  would  put  an  end  to  thoseYP^is^^^^i  ^y  t^^e  commissioners  on  uni 


legally  executed  and  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  executed  In 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  this 
State,  provided  said  last  will  and  testa- 
ment is  in  writing  and  subscribed  by 
the  testator. 

The  conference  reiterated  its  ap- 
proval of  the  Torrens  system  of  land 
registration  and  requested  the  com- 
missioners to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  their  several  legislatures. 
This  system  is  in  successful  operation 
in  several  states,  notably  California, 
Minnesota,  and  Massachusetts.  It 
was  enacted  into  law  in  New  York 
(Ch.  444,  L.  1908),  but  the  first  title 
confirmed  under  its  provisions  is 
said  to  have  been  secured  in  Sept., 
1910.  The  prime  purpose  of  this 
system  is  to  provide  a  method  by 
which  "title  to  real  property  shall 
be  settled  and  made  practically  un- 
assailable, and  then  shall  be  re- 
tained in  that  condition  and  capable 
of  quick  and  easy  use  and  manipula- 
tion." » 

Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws. — ^A  con- 
ference of  state  commissioners  for 
securing  uniformity  in  state  legisla- 
tion was  first  officially  suggested  by 
Gov.  David  B.  Hill  of  New  York  in 
his  annual  message  for  1889,  "to 
consider  the  question  of  uniform  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws."  In  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  conference  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  body 
was  not  able  to  agree  upon  a  satis- 
factory bill  relating  to  either  mar- 
riage or  divorce  until  1905,  and  its 
bill  of  that  year  was  laid  aside  for 
the  Divorce  Act  formulated  by  the 
Divorce  Congress  of  1906.  The*  con- 
ference recommended  that  the  com- 
missioners do  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  its  adoption  in  their  several 


/ 


divorces  which  are  known  as  migra 
tory.    Meanwhile,  as  the  president  of 
the  conference  pointed  out  in  his  last 


form  state  laws,  and  its  president 
frankly  confessed  that  the  federation 
was  not   aware  of  the  existence  of 


report,  "  The  states  being  foreign  to  I  these  commissioners  imtil  its  confer- 
each  other  in  aU  matters  relating  to  ®^<^®  ^*d  l>een  called.  As  soon  as  it 
divorce,  there  will  remain  uncertainty  I  ^^^  advised  of  their  existence,  their 
as  to  the  validity  of  divorces,  with  all    purposes  and  their  work,  the  federa> 

I  tion  decided  to  put  itself  behind  the 

*  Progress   In    Land   Title   Transfers,  !  movement   inaugurated   by  the  com- 

Alfred  G.  Reeves,  8  Col.  Law.  Rev.  438.  I  missioners  and  help  carry  it  forward. 
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Many  of  the  commissioners  became 
members  of  the  federation  conference, 
and  the  latter  body  adopted  resolu- 
tions approving  most  of  the  impor- 
tant acts  formulated  by  the  commis- 
sioners. "  At  the  same  time  that  this 
conference  was  in  session,  the  gov- 
''ehiors  of  more  than  thirty  of  the 
states  were  also  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  resolutions  were  submit- 
L  ied  to  that  body  by  a  committee 
Y  from  the  conference.  It  is  obviously 
\of  the  first  importance  to  the  cause 
of  uniformity  that  the  governors  of 
the  different  states  should  be  familiar 
with  the  purposes  of  the  conference 
of  commissioners  and  should  lend 
their  active  aid  to  the  work  that  it 
has  in  hand,  by  urging  upon  their 
legislatures  the  passage  of  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners and  appropriations  for  their 
expenses.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  those  who  nave  the 
cause  of  uniformity  at  heart,  that 
this  opportunity  should  have  been 
afforded  of  presenting  the  subject  per- 
sonally to  the  governors  of  so  many 
of  the  states."* 

The  House  of  Governors. — The  gov- 
pernors'  conference,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  was  at  once  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  demand  for  uni- 
formity in  state  laws,  and  promise 
of  larger  accomplishment  in  the  fu- 
ture. Credit  for  its  initial  suggestion 
belongs  to  William  George  Jordan, 
the  permanent  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference, who  embodied  it  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  sent  to  Pres.  Roose- 
velt and  to  the  governors  of  the 
country  early  in  1007.  The  pamphlet 
was  entitled,  "  The  House  of  Qover- 
nors.  A  New  Idea  in  American  Pol- 
itics, Aiming  to  Promote  Uniform 
Legislation  on  Vital  Questions,  to  Con- 
serve State  Rights,  to  Lessen  Cen- 
tralization, to  Secure  a  Fuller,  Freer 
Voice  of  the  People  and  to  Make  a 
Stronger  Nation." 

A  conference  was  held  in  1908  upon 
the  invitation  of  Pres.  Roosevelt,  to 
consider  the  question  of  conservation. 
The  conference  of  1010  was  called 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  governors 
themselves.  Its  organization  was  ef- 
fected in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing report: 

^  Address  of  Pres.  Smitb  at  the  con- 
ference of  commissioners,  Aug.  1910. 


First.  There  shall  not  be  any  per- 
manent president  of  the  conference. 

Second.  A  governor  shall  be  elected 
to  preside  at  each  session  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Thiid.  The  committee  on  organiza- 
tion shall  mtike  recommendation  to  the 
conference  at  the  end  of  each  session  of 
a  governor  to  preside  at  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  if  the  recommendation  be  ap- 
proved by  the  conference,  he  shall  be 
the  chairman  for  that  session. 

Fourth.  There  shall  be  a  permanent 
secretary  of  the  conference,  selected  by 
the  conference  at  its  pleasure. 

Fifth.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference shall  be  stenographically  re- 
ported. 

Sixth.  There  shall  be  no  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  conference  in 
discussion  or  debate,  and  all  procedure 
shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  direction 
of  the  conference  itself. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  these 
conferences  were  outlined  in  an  ad- 
mirable address  by  Gov.  Hughes  of 
New  York.  The  members  were  pres- 
ent, he  reminded  them,  in  their  own 
right  as  state  executives.  They  had 
not  met  to  deal  with  questions  ad- 
mittedly of  national  concern,  nor  to 
accelerate  or  develop  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  matters  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Federal  power.  It  would 
be  unfortunate,  in  his  judgment,  if 
they  should  endeavor  to  develop  an 
extra  constitutional  body  to  deal  with 
questions  which  are  not  the  concerns 
of  the  states  as  such.  The  advantaee 
of  these  meetings  must  be  found  m 
the  formation  of  common  sentiment, 
in  generating  the  necessary  motive 
power  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
of  state  action  and  better  state  gov- 
ernment. The  state  executive,  he 
declared,  "represents  in  the  public 
mind  not  simply  administrative  power, 
but  legislative  initiative,  and  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  although  confined  to 
prescribed  functions,  he  becomes  the 
exponent  of  state  policy.  A  confer- 
ence of  governors  can,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  accomplish  more  than 
conferences  of  legislative  committees 
or  of  appointed  commissioners.  Ac- 
cord between  executives  upon  ques- 
tions which  they  have  carefully  con- 
sidered together  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
enormous  influence."  Three  groups 
of  questions  would  certainly  be  em- 
braced in  the  scope  of  the  conferences : 
Those  relating  to  uniform  laws,  those 
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relating  to  matters  of  state  comity, 
where  causes  of  friction  may  be 
avoided,  and  those  relating  to  matters 
of  local  concern  which  can  be  better 
treated  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  other  states. 

The  relation  to  subsist  between 
these  conferences  and  those  of  the 
commissioners  on  imiform  laws  was 
suggested  in  the  following  sentence: 
"It  would  not  be  possible  for  gov- 
ernors in  conference  to  undertake  the 
drafting  of  uniform  laws,  but  their 
united  consideration  of  their  im- 
portance and  of  proposed  statutes 
drafted  by  commissioners  of  their 
appointment,  will  bring  these  matters 
into  deserved  prominence  and  supply 
for  the  progress  of  uniform  legisla- 
tion a  much  needed  impetus/' 

Third  Conference  of  Governors.— 
At  the  third  conference  held  in 
Frankfort  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov. 
29-Dec.  1,  1910,  twenty-four  gov- 
ernors and  four  governors-elect  were 
in  attendance.  The  session  was 
opened  by  Gov.  Willson  of  Kentucky, 
who  emphasized  the  idea  that  tl^e 
state  executives  had  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  views  and  not 
as  a  "  House  of  (Governors."  Pres. 
Taft  sent  a  letter,  expressing  his 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  which  he  imderstood  ''  to 
be  for  the  general  national  welfare 
by  uniformity  of  state  legislation 
upon  subjects  having  general  na- 
tional interest  which  are  not,  by  the 
Constitution,  intrusted  to  Congress 
and  the  central  government."  The 
most  notable  address  was  that  of 
Gov.    elect    Wilson   of    New    Jersey. 

We  are  drawn   together,"  he   said, 

by  friendliness  and  sympathy  and 
the  common  interests  of  similar 
tasks.  .  .  .  The  thing  we  are  here 
trying  to  do  is  to  coordinate  and 
form  some  of  these  otherwise  vagrant 
forces.  It  is  an  extraconstitutional 
enterprise,  but  natural,  spontaneous, 
imperative,  perhaps  creative.  In 
brief  we  are  setting  up,  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  Federal  Congress,  a  new 
instrument  of  political  life,  national 
in  its  character,  scope,  and  intention, 
an  instrument  not  of  legislation  but 
of  opinion,  exercising  the  authority 
of  influence,  not  of  law.  .  .  . 

**  Our  function  is  one  of  leader- 
ship.   Leadership,  I  take  it,  is  a  task 


« 
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of  suggestion,  of  adaptation,  of  the 
quickening  of  thought  and  the  de- 
vising of  means.  It  is  our  privilege 
and  duty  to  study  the  problems  com- 
mon to  all  the  states  and  to  suggest 
the  means  by  which  the  states,  with- 
out loss  of  their  natural  variety  or 
of  their  opportunities  of  local  adap- 
tation, may  yet  freely  throw  their 
energies  into  a  common  task  of  pro- 
tection and  development,  as  if  in  the 
spirit  of  a  single  commonwealth, 
their  measures  varied,  but  their  pur- 
pose the  same." 

Employers'  liability  and  work- 
men's compensation  acts  received 
considerable  attention.  Gov.  Hadley, 
of  Missouri,  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  governors  be  appointed  to 
draft  a  uniform  law  on  this  topic, 
but  the  suggestion  did  not  meet  with 
approval.  Later,  however,  the  con- 
ference adopted  his  resolution  that 
commissioners,  who  are  investigating 
the  subject  in  the  several  states,  send 
a  report  of  their  conclusions  to  all 
of  jjje  governors. 

e  new  nationalism,  as  applied 
the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
ources,  was  criticised  by  €k)v.  Nor- 
is  of  Montana.  It  originated,  he 
lared,  in  the  eastern  s&tes,  where 
ural  resources  had  been  wasted, 
and  whose  people  now  sought  to 
share  in  the  natural  resources  of  the 
younger  commonwealths.  He  charac- 
terize the  policy  as  a  selfish  one  on 
the  part  of  the  older  states.  Gov. 
Noel,  of  Mississippi,  supported  the 
policy  thus  attacked.  The  Union,  he 
said,  was  one  great  family,  and  each 
state  should  be  willing  to  help  the 
others.  Gov.  Norris  retorted  that, 
because  Mississippi  had  wasted  her 
natural  resources,  it  did  not  follow 
that  her  people  should  now  be  al- 
lowed to  recoup  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  younger  states,  by  hav- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  the 
latter  transferred  to  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Gov.  Shaf- 
froth  and  Gov.  Sloan  insisted  that 
monopolies  could  be  better  controlled 
by  state  legislatures  than  by  Con- 
gpss. 

/  The  subject  of  automobile  reciproc- 

/ty    is    reported    to    have    interested 

only  a  few  of  the  eastern  governors. 

Irts   discussion   was    limited   to   Gov. 

Tort  of  New  , 


Jersey,  Gov.  Weeks  of 
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Connecticut,  and  Gov.  Draper  of 
Massachusetts.  The  present  laws  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were 
criticised  as  being  too  severe  on 
automobilists,  and  a  uniform  law  for 
all  of  the  states  was  favored. 

The  direct  primary  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  bv  Gov.  Fort,  who 
insisted  that,  if  the  rules  of  the 
primary  system  are  observed,  "boss- 
iam"  will* become  impossible.  Money, 
he  declared,  was  rapidly  losing  its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  elections, 
wlule  young  men  with  hiffh  ideals 
were  gaining  in  influence.  Party  or- 
ganizations, he  thought,  should  try 
to  elect  their  candidates,  but  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  nominees.  ''  The  only  successful 
primary  will  be  the  one  that  gets 
closest  to  the  people."  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed,  Gov.  Had- 
ley  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
direct  primary  had  come  to  stay, 
and  that  the  abuses  of  the  conven- 
tion system  had  brought  about  this 
result. 

Several  topics  were  presented  by 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  the 
conference.  Miss  Laura  Clay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Equal  Rights 
Association,  addressed  the  governors 
in  behalf  of  equal  suffrage  for  wom- 
en. Gamaliel  Bradford,  of  Boston, 
argued  in  favor  of  making  the  gover- 
nor's office  the  real  organ  of  political 
authority  in  each  state,  and  of  curb- 
ing the  legislature.  The  plan  which 
he  suggested,  and  said  would  be  a 
great  Mneflt,  was  that  the  governor 
have  a  representative  in  each  house 
of  the  legislature,  to  be  appointed 
and  removed  by  himself,  who  would 
have  the  right  of  debate,  and  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  open  session.  He  said  that 
through  those  men  the  governor 
could  go  through  the  whole  subject 
of  procedure,  and  make  clear  to  the 
people  the  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  could  arouse  and  guide  u 
current  of  public  opinion  which 
might  soon  prove  to  be  irresistible, 
while  the  prize  held  out  would  be  a 
stimulant  to  the  most  honorable  am- 
bition. 

No  action  was  taken  on  any  com- 
munications received  by  the  confer- 
^ce,  but  all  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. For  its  lack  of  any  affirmative 


action,  the  conference  has  been  crit- 
icised in  some  quarters.  So  much 
of  its  time  and  energy  was  given  to 
social  pleasures,  it  is  reported,  that 
but  little  business  was  transacted, 
and,  although  a  five  days'  session 
was  planned  for,  the  conference  ad- 
journed at  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
The  fourth  meeting  will  be  held  next 
Sept.,  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  a  place 
remote  from  the  social  activities 
which  characterize  state  capitals  and 
large  cities,  and  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  governors  while 
in  Frankfort  and  Ix>uisville.  The 
plan  of  organization,  proposed  by 
Gov.  Sloan  and  adopted  in  executive 
session,  requires  the  committee  on 
arrangements  to  present  to  each  leg- 
islature a  statement  of  the  object  of 
the  next  conference;  to  ask  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  maintenance  of 
the  organization;  to  select  subjects 
for  discussion  with  great  care,  and 
to  provide  that  each  paper  prepared 
for  presentation  be  sent  to  all  the 
governors  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
so  that  it  can  be  subjected  to  in- 
telligent discussion.  That  ample 
time  may  be  had  for  a  full  and 
free  exchange  of  views,  a  week  vrill 
be  set  apart  for  each  annual  ses- 
sion. 

Objection  was  made  by  some  of  the 
execjitives  to  the  title  '*  House  of 
Governors,"  on  the  ground  that  it  im- 
p/ied  a  legal   status  or  institutional 

:istence  on  the  part  of  the  confer- 
fnces.  All  agreed  that  they  were  not 
o  claim  nor  to  exercise  any  legal  au- 
jhority  whatever.    In  the  language  of 

le  permanent  secretary,  "  The  sole 
power  of  the  House  of  Governors  is 
as  a  mighty  moral  influence,  as  a 
focusing  point  for  public  opinion,  and 
as  a  l^dy  equal  to  opportunity  of 
transforming  public  opinion  into  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  inspiring  legislators 
to  crystallize  this  sentiment  into 
needed  laws." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
movement  has  the  potentiality  of 
great  usefulness.  It  should  serve  as 
a  new  bond  of  imion  among  the 
states.  It  should  remove  many  of  the 
misimderstandings  which  are  con- 
stantly springing  up  between  different 
sections  of  the  country.  It  should 
prevent  any  state  from  bein^  or  feel- 
ing isolated.     It  should  facilitate  the 
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transaction  of  official  business  be- 
tween the  commonwealths.  And,  with 
a  permanent  secretary  and  various 
committees  to  deal  with  important 
topics,  the  association  of  governors 
may  maintain  continuous  activity 
throughout  the  year. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION  .AND   AD- 
MISSION TO  THE  BAB 

This  subject  has  engaged  the  se- 
rious attention  of  laymen  as  well  as 
lawyers,  but  no  action  of  importance 
has  been  taken  during  the  year.  In 
all  sections  of  the  country,  however, 
the  demand  is  growing  ever  louder 
for  a  more  thorough  training  on  the 
part  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  bar.  The  tendency  of  law  schools 
is  to  increase  the  requirements  for 
entrance,  and  to  make  examinations 


more  thorough.  On  the  part  of  law- 
yers' associations,  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  insist  on  a  longer  novi- 
tiate for  those  seeking  to  enter  the 
profession,  and  a  thorough  weeding 
out  from  their  ranks  of  the  morally 
unfit.  The  waiting  attitude  of  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  legislature 
on  this  topic,  was  reflected  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  committee 
on  standard  rules  for  admission  to 
the  bar.  submitted  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  tlie  American  Bar  Association. 
In  substance  the  committee  asked  to 
be  continued  with  directions  to  pros- 
ecute the  work,  begun  by  it,  of  secur- 
ing the  opinions  of  bar  associations, 
of  state  boards  of  bar  examiners, 
and  of  legal  educators,  as  a  basis  for 
rules  which  should  fully  represent  the 
consensus  of  the  profession  on  the 
subject. 
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Vandiybr,  a.  C. — Legal  Status  of  Crim- 
inal Abortion.     New  York,  1910. 
'WuELESS,  Joseph. — Compendium  of  the 
Laws    of   Mexico.     St.    Louis,    F.    H. 
.<    Thomas  Law  Book  Co.,  1910. 

WiGMORE,  J.  H. — Pocket  Code  of  Evi- 
dence. Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.* 
1910. 
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\    Wilcox,     Delos     F. — Municipal     Fran- 
chises.   Rochester,  N.  T.,  The  Oerralse 
1910. 


Magazine  Articles  and  Pamphlets: 

Administration  of  Justice  in  the  U.   8. 

Series   of  Articles.     36   Ann.   of  Am. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Set.,  July,  1910. 
Amendments  to  the  New  York  Code  of 

CiTil   Procedure   in   1910.     22   Bench 

and   Bar.   55-69. 
Baldwin,  Simeon  E. — Liability  for  Ac- 
cidents in  Atrial  Navigation.    9  Mich. 

Law  Rey.,  20. 
BuxDiCK,    Francis    M. — A    Revival    of 

Codification.     10  Columbia  Law  Rev., 

118. 
DbLact,    Wm.    H. — Functions   of   Juve- 
nile Courts.     36  Ann.  Am.   Acad,  of 

PoL  &  Soc.  Sci.,  61,  1910. 
DSXTBL,    Joseph    M. — A    Minor's    Court. 
Flbischmak.   S. — Dishonesty  of  Sover- 

•littles.     Pamphlet,  1910. 
FuiXNEB,     Bernard. — ^The    Juvenile 

Court;    Its    Legal    Aspect.      36    Ann. 

Am.   Acad,   of  Pol.  &   Soc.   Sci.,   49, 

1910. 
FosTSB,  Stephen  A. — Further  Study  of 

the  English  Judicial  Establishment   4 

Illinois  Law  Rev.,  881. 
Obumiell,     William     M. — Comparative 

Study  of  Courts.   4  Illinois  Law  Rev., 

457,  552. 
OosB,     C.     C. — Condemning     Initiative 

and    Referendum.     Washington    State 

Bar  Assoc,  1910. 
Hart,    Hastings    H. — Features    of    the 

Juvenile  Court.     86  Ann.  Am.  Acad. 

Pol.  ft  Soc.  Sci.,  57,  1910. 
HSLM,  Lynn. — Reform  in  Legal  Proced- 
ure.   44  American  Law  Rev.,  69. 


HouoH,  C.  M. — Bankruptcy  in  Relation 
to  Commerce.  Commercial  Law 
League  Reports,  1910. 

HowLAND,  Charles  P. — Monopolies:  the 
Cause  and  Remedy.  10  Columbia  Law 
Rev.,  91,  New  York.  1910. 

KUHN,  A.  K. — Beginnings  of  ASrlal 
Law.     Pamphlet,  1910. 

Law  SON,  John  Davison. — Technicalities 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  1  Joum.  of 
Criminal  Law,  63. 

Lbach,  DeForest  E. — Reform  Divorce 
Legislation — a  Reply.  22  Green  Bag, 
887. 

LCBTON,  Mr.  Justice. — What  Shall  It 
be,  a  Government  of  Laws  or  a  Gov- 
ernment of  Man?  Va.  ft  Md.  Bar  As- 
soc. Rep.,  1910. 

Hack,  J.  W. — The  Juvenile  Court.  84 
Am.  Bar  Assoc.  Rep.,  449. 

Montague,  A.  J. — How  far  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  may  be  taken  as  a 
Model  for  an  International  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice.  Va.  ft  Md.  Bar  As- 
soc. Rep.,  1910. 

MOBBOW,  Dwight  W. — Income  Tax 
Amendment.  10  Columbia  Law  Rev., 
379,  New  York,  1910. 

Page  Commission  Report  on  New  York 
City  Courts.     Albany,  1910. 

Pound,  Roscoe. — A  Practical  Program 
of  Procedural  Reform.  22  Green  Bag, 
438. 

RoosRS,  Henry  W. — Income  Tax  Amend- 
ment.    Mo.  Bar  Assoc.  Rep.,  1910. 

SuiTU,  Walter  George. — Divorce  Legis- 
lation.    22  Green  Bag,  275. 

Staakb,  William  H. — Juvenile  Courts 
and  Probation  in  Philadelphia.  36 
Ann.  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  ft  Soc.  Sd.,  71. 
1910. 

Tat  LOB.  Hannis. — The  Unlflcation  of 
American  Law.     22  Green  Bag,  267. 
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Arthur  N.  Holcx)mbe 


Progress  toward  a  Popnlar  Type  of 

^yemment — The  past  year  has  wit- 

lessed  notable  advance  toward  a  more 

,(popuIar  type  of  government,  both  in 

the  Federal  Government  and  in   the 

states.     In  Congress  the  progress  of 

smocratic  principles  has  been  sig- 
nalized by  the  restriction  of  the  ar- 
biwary  power  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules;  in  the  states,  by  the  further 
development  of  the  system  of  nominat- 
ing to  public  office  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  experiments  of  the  kind  that 
have  come  to  be  best  known  by  the 
work  of  the  People's  Power  League  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Both  represen- 
tative and  party  government  of  the 
traditional  American  type  are  being 
subjected  to  a  thorough  overhauling. 
The  result  may  be  a  material  modifica- 
tion of  the  government  of  our  states. 

Within  the  year  several  highly  sug- 
gestive books  have  appeared  which 
have  greatly  stimulated  the  spirit  of 
change.  Among  these  are  Herbert 
CrOly,  The  Promise  of  American  Life; 
William  Allen  White,  The  Old  Order 
Changeth;  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  The 
Beast  and  the  Jungle^  and  Franklin 
Hichborn,  Story  of  the  California 
Legislature  of  1909, 

The  Speakership  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules. — The  whole  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  an  in- 
stitutional point  of  view,  down  to 
March  19,  1910,  was  the  history  of  the 
concentration  of  legislative  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  result  of  the  long  process  of  con- 
centration was  to  raise  the  Speaker 
to  the  position  of  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  House.  Since  the  retirement 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Republican 
leader  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  most  powerful  figures  in  Congress 
have  been   Blaine,   Randall,    Carlisle, 


Reed,  Crisp,  and  Cannon,  Speakers 
of  the  House.  Under  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  the  power  of  the  Speaker 
was  greater  than  ever  before.  EUs 
control  of  the  majority  party  and 
through  the  party  of  the  House,  was 
more  absolute  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Speaker  Cannon's  au- 
thority rested  upon  four  things:  (1) 
the  power  of  recognition;  (2)  the 
power  to  rule  on  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure; (3)  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  committees;  and  (4)  the 
power  to  control  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  rules.  By  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  power  of  recoj;nition, 
any  Speaker  could  pocket  an  individ- 
ual member  of  his  party  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  Speaker's  leader- 
ship. By  his  rulings,  the  Speaker 
might  block  or  advance  pending  legis- 
lation. By  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  power  of  appointment,  he  could 
inter  recalcitrant  Congressmen  in  un- 
important committees  and  so  consti- 
tute the  important  committees  as  to 
control  their  action  upon  the  legisla- 
tion that  would  emanate  from  them. 
By  the  exercise  of  his  controlling 
power  in  the  all-important  Committee 
on  Rules,  he  could  effectually  control 
the  passage  of  all  legislation  through 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
consisted  of  five  members,  two  from 
the  minority  party,  and  two  from  the 
majority,  plus  the  Speaker.  In  prac- 
tice, both  minority  and  majority 
placed  their  most  conspicuous  leaders 
on  the  committee,  but  the  three  major- 
ity party  members  never  consulted  the 
minority,  except  upon  minor  points, 
concerning  the  introduction  of  spe- 
cial rules  to  guide  party  legislation 
through  the  House. 

Speaker  Cannon  was  accused  by  a 
minority  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
abusing  his  autocratic  powers  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  majority  of 
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the  party  and  to  the  g^eat  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  the  minority.  They 
desired  such  a  reformation  of  the  rules 


partisan  presiding  officer.  Legislative 
power  would  still  have  heen  concen- 
trated, but  in  the  hands  of  a  represen- 


of  the  House  as  would  make  a  Speaker  i  tative  party  committee  instead  of  in 
a  servant  rather  than  a  master  of  his  ;  those  of  a  single  individual.  There 
party.    With  this  object  in  view  they  ;  would  still   have   been    responsibility 


advocated  two  fundamental  changes: 
( 1 )  The  transfer  from  the  Speaker  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  control 
of  the  House;  (2)  the  reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  a  more 
representative  basis.  The  motion  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee, as  originally  introduced  by 
Representative     Norris     (March     17, 


for  legislation,  which  was  the  chief 
advan^ge  of  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker; 
but  it  would  have  been  responsibility 
not  to  the  caucus  majority  of  the  dom- 
inant party,  but  to  a  casual  majority 
of  the  sectional  groups.  Speaker  Can- 
non had  been  in  the  view  of  his  op- 
ponents a  benevolent  despot,  imposed 


1910),  provided  for  a  committee  of  upon  Congress  for  two  years  by  the 
fifteen,  nine  to  be  elected  by  the  major-  i  majority  of  the  Republican  caucus. 
ity  party,  six  bv  the  minority.  For  The  proposed  committee  on  rules 
the  purpose  of  electing  the  committee,  |  would  have  been  a  heterogeneous  body 
the  majority  party  members  of  the  I  of  men,  which  might  or  might  not 
House  were  to  be  divided  into  nine  i  have  obeyed  the  caucus  resolutions  of 
g^ups,  as  nearly  equal  in  numbers  ,  the  majority  party.  If  the  majority 
as  possible,  each  group  containing  all    of  the  reorganized  conunittee  should 


the  members  from  a  single  section  of 
the  country.  Each  group  was  then 
to  meet  in  a  separate  caucus  and  select 
one  of  its  number  to  go  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  The  minority  party 
members  were  to  be  divided  into  six 
groups,   which   should    proceed   in   a 


be  in  harmony  with  the  majority  in 
the  caucus  of  the  dominant  party, 
effective  responsibility  for  legislation 
could  be  maintained.  But  if  a  fac- 
tion within  the  dominant  party  were 
enabled  through  the  establishment  of 
a  sectional  committee  on  rules  to  hold 


similar  manner  to  the  selection  of  the  !  the  balance  of  power  in  the  committee, 
six  minority  representatives  on  the  i  responsible  party  government  would 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  division  of  be  at  an  end.  Speaker  Cannon  uttered 
the  members  into  groups  was  to  be  a  sound  political  maxim  when  he  ob- 
roade  by  a  committee  of  three,  elected    ^erved  in  his   famous  closing  speech 


by  the  House  for  the  express  purpose 
Thus  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  would 
be  fairly  represented  in  the  reorgan- 
ized committee  by  a  member  of  each 
party. 

This  proposal  for  a  large  and  rep- 
resentative committee  on  rules  further 
provided  that  the  committee  should 
choose  its  own  chairman  and  that  the 
Speaker  should  not  be  a  member. 
Thus  the  Speaker's  control  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rules  was  to  be  terminated. 
Finally,  in  order  to  complete  the 
dethronement  of  the  Speaker  and 
establish  the  government  of  the  House 
on  a  democratic  basis,  it  was  planned 
that  the  reorganized  committee  on 
rules  should  eventually  succeed  to  the 
Speaker's  power  of  appointment  and 
itself  select  the  other  committees  of 
the  House. 

This  plan,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
effectually  deprived  the  Speaker  of  his 
power  as  a  political  leader,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  position  of  a  non- 


on  March  19,  1910:  "The  Speaker 
does  now  believe,  and  always  has  be- 
lieved, that  this  is  a  government 
through  parties,  and  that  parties  can 
act  only  through  majorities."  Nor- 
ris's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  rules  committee,  in  its  original 
form,  would  have  had  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  party,  and  con- 
sequently to  impair  the  efficiency  of 
party  government. 

Between  the  first  introduction  and 
the  final  moving  of  the  Norris  amend- 
ment to  the  rules,  its*  author  was  in- 
duced (whether  by  the  regular  Re-f 
publican  leaders  or  by  his  Democratic 
allies  does  not  appear  from  the  rec- 
ord) to  alter  his  resolution.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  was  adopted  (March 
19,  1910),  it  provided  for  a  committee 
of  ten,  six  to  be  selected  by  the  major- 
ity party  and  four  by  the  minority. 
(See  VTI,  The  Speakership,)  Besides 
the  reduction  in  size,  the  provision  for 
the  sectional  constitution  of  the  com- 
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mittee  was  eliminated.  The  result 
was  the  choice  of  the  six  Republican 
members  by  a  plurality  vote  in  the 
Republican  caucus,  and  of  the  four 
Democratic  members  by  a  similar  vote 
in  the  Democratic  caucus.  There  was 
no  representation  of  minorities  within 
the  ranks  of  a  single  party.  The 
Sp^kership  was  stripped  of  a  portion 
of  its  power,  but  the  two-party  sys- 
tem of  government  was  maintained  in 
all  its  traditional  vigor.  Henceforth, 
80  long  as  these  rules  are  in  force,  a 
Speaker  will  be  a  servant  instead  of 
a  master  of  his  party;  but  a  discon- 
tented minority  within  a  party  must 
still  choose  between  abidmg  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority  in  the  party 
caucus,  or  going  over  to  the  oppo- 
dition. 

'        Popular  Election  of  United  States 
Senators. — For  many  years  the  direct 

.^  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
the  people  has  been  a  much-discussed 
question.  At  various  times  the  legis- 
latures of  most  of  the  states  have 
recommended  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  secure  the  popular  election 
of  senators.  (See  V,  Law  and  Juris- 
prudence.) In  recent  years,  however, 
a  means  of  accomplishing  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators 
without  a  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  discovered.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Oregon  plan,*  originally  adopt- 
ed in  that  state  in  1904;  also  adopted 
in  1909  in  Nebraska  and  Nevada. 
(Nebraska  had  already  established 
the  direct  nomination  of  candidates 
for  United  States  senator  in  1907.) 
The  plan  requires  the  nomination  of 
party  candidates  for  senator  at  a  di- 
rect primary  election.  At  the  same 
primary  candidates  for  nomination 
for  the  state  legislature  are  given  the 
option  of  placing  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements  after  their  names 
on  the  primary  election  ballot:  (1) 
promise  to  vote  for  people's  choice 
of  United  States  senator;  or  (2)  will 
not  promise  to  vote  for  people's  choice 

*  An  excellent  description  of  the  Ore- 
gon plan  and  Its  operation  In  the  case 
of  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  Gov. 
Chamberlain,  by  a  Republican  legisla- 
ture (1909)  may  be  found  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Senator  Bourne  of  Oregon, 
In  the  United  States  Senate  on  May  6, 
1910.  See  Congreseional  Record,  May 
6,   1910. 


'  of  United  States  senator.  At  the  en- 
'  suing  general  election  the  people  in- 
I  dicate  their  choice  in  the  same  way 
!  that  they  choose  a  governor,  and  the 
^  legislature  chosen  at  the  same  time 
will  naturally  be  pledged  to  ratify  the 
people's  choice.  In  Oregon,  at  the 
election  of  1908,  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  legislature  was  so  pledged 
and  elected  Gov.  Chamberlain,  the 
candidate  who  had  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  although  a  Democrat. 
A  special  statute  in  that  state,  passed 
in  the  same  year  through  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  expressly  in- 
structed the  legislature  to  ratify  the 
people's  choice,  but,  in  fact,  only 
those  Republican  legislators  who  had 
given  the  pledge  actually  voted  for 
the  Democrat  whom  the  people  had 
selected. 

As  yet  no  other  states  have  adopt- 
ed the  Oregon  plan,  but  a  large  num- 
ber have  introduced  the  popular  nom- 
ination of  candidates  for  United 
States  senator  in  state-wide  direct 
primaries.  This  is  the  practice 
either  by  statute  or  by  party  rules 
in  all  the  southern  states  except 
North  Carolina,  and  by  1908  had  been 
introduced  by  statute  into  eleven 
northern  and  western  states,  begin- 
ning with  Wisconsin  in  1903.  The 
other  states  are  Oregon  (1904),  Ne- 
braska (1907),  Iowa  (1907),  Washing- 
ton (1907),  North  Dakota  (1907). 
South  Dakota  (1907),  Kansas  (1908). 
New  Jersey  (1908),  Ohio  (1908). 
and  Oklahoma  (1908).  In  some  of 
these  states  the  candidate  may  pledge 
himself  to  vote  for  the  party  candi- 
date for  senator.  But  in  New  Jersey 
in  1910  the  retiring  senator  refused 
to  submit  his  name  to  the  party 
voters  at  the  prinuiries,  evidently  re- 
lying upon  his  control  of  the  organ- 
ization in  the  party  to  secure  his  re- 
election without  the  approval  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party.  The  ad- 
visory vote  on  United  States  senators 
was  introduced  in  1909,  as  a  part  of 
the  enactment  of  direct  primary  laws 
in  four  northern  and  western  states 
— California,  Idaho,  Michigan,  and 
Nevada.  Illinois  followed  in  1910,  re- 
placing a  statute  which  had  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional;  hence  there 
are  now  sixteen  northern  states  in 
which  the  people  select  the  party  can- 
didates for  United  States  senator,  and 
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in  three  of  these  they  practically  elect 
the  senator. 

In  California  the  statute  provides 


selection  of  delegates  to  cij^,  county 
and  state  conventions,  dandidates 
for  offices  to  be  voted  for  throughout 


that  a  candidate  for  the  state  legisla-  |  the  state  are  still  to  be  named  in  the 
tore  may  have  the  alternatives  of  |  state  convention.  There  is  no  provi- 
pledging  himself  to  vote,  if  elected,  .  sion  for  the  enrollment  of  party  mem- 
for  the  favorite  candidate  in  his  dis-  {  bers,  a  simple  declaration  of  intention 
trict,  or  for  the  candidate  who  shall    to  support  the  ticket  at  the  next  elec- 


have  received  the  indorsement  of  his 
party  at  the  primary  election  in  the 
greatest  number  of  districts  electing 
members  of  the  party  to  the  legisla- 


tion entitling  the  voter  to  participate 
in  the  primary  of  his  choice. 

In  ^^sachusetts  a  further  step  in 
the  Introduction  of  direct  nominations 


ture.  The  political  explanation  of  was  taken  by  an  act  passed  in  1910 
this  novel  feature  appears  in  Frank-  '  which  provides  that  on  petition  of  ten 
lin  Hiehbom's  vivid  Story  of  the  Cal-  '  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  any  state, 
ifomia  Legislature  of  1909,  In  gen-  |  representative  or  senatorial  district 
eral  the  recent  statutes  for  the  di-  |  a  vote  shall  be  taken  at  the  next  gen- 


rect  nomination  of  United  States 
senators  contain  no  such  "  jokers  "  as 
this  California  statute,  and  the  move- 
ment marks  a  genuine  advance  toward 
more  popular  government.     The  use- 


eral  election  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  party  candidates  for  state  repre- 
sentative or  senator  from  the  district 
shall  be  nominated  by  direct  plurality 
vote.    At  the  general  election  in  No- 


fulness  of  such  statutes  was  clearly  ,  vember  this  act  was  accepted  by  the 
revealed   in   the    primaries   of    1910,    voters  in  three  senatorial  and  twelve 


when,  in  more  than  one  state,  dis- 
credited party  leaders  were  retired 
from  the  senate  without  the  necessity 
of  defeating  the  party's  legislative 
ticket. 

Direct    Nominations.  —  The    most 
striking  tendency  in  the  evolution  of 


state  representative  districts.  In  Con- 
necticut, provision  was  made  for  party 
registration  and  the  use  of  the  official 
party  lists  was  made  mandatory  in 
all  caucuses  and  primaries. 

In  eight  of  the  states,  state-wide 
direct  primary  laws  were  passed  cov- 


popular  government  is  the  progress  ;  ering    all    state    offices,    and    in    six 


of  the  movement  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  elective  office  by  di- 
rect vote.  During  the  legislative  ses- 
sions of  1909  and  1910  important  leg- 
islation concerning  direct  nominations 
was  enacted  in  an  even  dozen  of  states ; 
in  others  direct  primary  bills  were 
among  the  leading  local  issues,  and  in 
still  others  a  number  of  less  important 
measures  in  relation  to  the  nominat- 
ing system  were  placed  upon  the 
statute  books. 

State  Laws. — In  Arkansas  in  1909 
the  primaHes  were  legalized,  that  is, 
primary  elections  were  surrounded 
with  all  the  safeguards  intended  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot  at 
general  elections ;  but  the  law  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  private 
organization  of  party  committees  or 
with  the  puiT  rules  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates.  In  Maryland  the 
law  of  1910  provides  for  the  choice  of 
candidates  at  direct  primaries  for 
public  office  in  Baltimore,  and  for  all 
state  offices  except  those  for  which 
nominations  are  to  be  made  in  the 
state  convention,  as  well  as  for  the 


oases  United  States  Senators  as  well. 
In  one  of  these,  Illinois,  the  act  of 
1910  constitutes  the  foiurth  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Le^slature  to 
avoid  the  constitutional  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  direct  primaries  created  by 
three  successive  decisions  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court.  In  another,  Tennes- 
see, the  act  of  1909  makes  mandatory 
upon  both  parties  the  direct  nom- 
inating Bvstem  which  was  already 
optional  by  law  and,  in  fact,  the 
practice  under  the  party  rules  of  the 
more  important  of  the  two  leading 
parties.  The  other  six  states,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Idaho,  Michigan, 
Nevada,  and  New  Hampshire,  are  new 
accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  state- 
wide direct  nominations  states.  The 
Michigan  law  may  also  be  extended 
to  candidates  for  municipal  office  in 
cities  with  more  than  70,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

At  the  present  time  candidates  for 
state  office  and  for  United  States 
Senator  are  nominated  directly  by  the 
people  throughout  the  "solid  South,'' 
except  North  Carolina.    The  practice 
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is  required  by  mandatory  statutes  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee;  is  established  in  the  dom- 
inant party  by  optional  statutes  in 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Florida ;  and 
in  the  others  is  enforced  so  far  as 
the  Democrats  are  concerned  by  party 
rules.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  man- 
datory laws  covering  all  state  offices 
exist  in  every  state  except  Colorado, 


tees.  Upon  a  number  of  points,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
toward  greater  uniformity. 

First,  the  test  of  party  affiliation  is 
being  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  voter  at  the  time  of 
registration,  subject  to  later  change 
upon  notice  to  the  primary  election 
commissioners  prior  to  primary  day. 
So    by    the    new    enrollment    act    in 


Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Minne-  '  Connecticut ;  but  the  Illinois  statute 
sota.     In   Minnesota,  however,  there    provides  that  a  voter  in  the  primary 


IS  a  mandatory  law  covering  all 
offices  except  those  voted  for  in  the 
state  at  large. 

EoAt  of  the  Mississippi  similar  laws 
exist  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland;  and  mandatory  laws  ap- 
plying only  to  certain  localities  exist 
in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Mandatory  state-wide  laws 
applying  to  all  offices  exist  in  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Illinois,  and  New 
Hampshire. 

In  New  York  a  radical  and  com- 
prehensive direct  nominations  bill 
was  the  leading  issue  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1909.  Optional  systems  of 
direct  nominations  applying  only  to 
certain  offices  or  localities  exist  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Indiana,  and 
Delaware.  Only  the  four  Rocky 
Mountain  states  mentioned  above, 
West  Virginia,  and  Vermont,  remain 
wholly  outside  of  the  general  move- 
ment toward  direct  nominations. 

Tendency  of  Primary  Legislation. 
— In  general,  the  latest  statutes  for 
the  establishment  of  mandatory  state- 
wide direct  primaries  follow  in  the 
Eath  marked  out  by  the  earlier  legis- 
ition.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  party  members,  for  the 
formulation  of  the  party  platform, 
and  for  the  organization  of  the  party 
committees.  In  various  details,  how- 
ever, the  newer  statutes  differ  among 
themselves  and  from  the  earlier  legis- 
lation. They  reveal  that  there  are 
still  a  number  of  disputed  points  in 
primary  election  legislation.  The 
most  important  of  these  are:  (1)  the 
date  of  the  primary;  (2)  the  major- 
ity required  for  nomination;  (3)  the 
requirements  for  the  insertion  of 
names  on  the  primary  ballot;  (4)  the 
construction  of  the  platform;  and  (5) 
the  organization  of  the  party  commit- 


of  any  party  must  not  have  voted 
in  the  primary  of  any  other  party 
within  two  years,  a  restriction  upon 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  party  affilia- 
tion which  is  contrary  to  recent  prac- 
tice. In  Maryland  electors  must  de- 
clare their  intention  to  support  the 
party  at  the  next  general  election. 
In  Michigan  voters  declining  to  di- 
vulge their  party  affiliation  are  reg- 
istered as  independent. 

Secondly,  the  test  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mandatory  primary  to 
political  parties  is  being  made  more 
inclusive.  The  Illinois  statute  ex- 
tends the  scope  of  the  act  to  all 
parties  polling  at  least  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote  for  governor  in  the 
last  preceding  general  election.  In 
Maryland,  however,  it  is  ten  per  cent. 

A  third  tendency  is  to  extend  the 
application  of  laws  regulating  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  cam- 
paign funds  to  the  primary  as  rigor- 
ously as  to  the  general  election. 
Such  is  the  intent  of  the  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Wyoming 
statutes. 

Finally,  all  the  recent  statutes  pro- 
vide that  the  primaries  of  all  parties 
shall  be  held  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  place.  This  universal  ten- 
dency toward  the  adoption  of  joint 
primaries  denotes  the  general  aban- 
donment of  the  older  notion,  that  a 
primary  is  the  private  affair  of  a 
single  party,  for  the  more  modern 
notion  that  the  nomination  of  suitable 
candidates  for  public  office  is  as  much 
the  concern  of  the  public  as  their 
subsequent  election.  The  effect  is  to 
assimilate  primary  day,  both  in  the 
mode  of  its  management  and  in  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  it,  more 
and  more  to  general  election  day. 

Date  of  Primary. — This  tendency 
is  revealed  not  only  in  the  pro- 
visions   of    recent    primary    legiala- 
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tion  bearing  on  the  more  important 
features  of  primary  elections,  but 
also  in  relation  to  many  of  the  de- 
tails. For  example,  attempts  to  make 
the  same  registration  period  serve 
for  both  primary  and  general  election 
have  generally  been  abandoned.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  if  the  pri- 
mary is  held  on  the  main  registration 
day  there  is  no  adequate  opportunity 
to  purge  the  lists  of  improperly  re- 
corded names,  and  that  provision  for 
registration  between  primary  day  and 
general  election  day  can  best  be  made 
by  opening  a  supplementary  list.  This 
is  especially  important  in  those  states 
in  which  the  primary  is  separated 
from  the  general  election  by  a  com- 
paratively long  interval. 

The  date  of  the  primary  election  is 
fixed  on  a  Tuesday  at  the  end  of 
Aug.  or  early  in  Sept.  in  the  primary 
legislation  of  six  of  the  Northern 
states  which  have  recently  passed 
fttate-widc  acts,  and  at  the  second 
Saturday  in  April  in  Tennessee.  Illi- 
nois also  provides  for  holding  pri- 
maries in  April  of  each  even  year 
after  1910.  In  placing  the  date  in  the 
spring,  Tennessee  simply  gave  effect 
to  the  prevailing  practice  in  the 
Southern  states  generally  under  the 
rules  of  the  Democratic  party  organ- 
izations. For  reasons  peculiar  to  the 
South,  the  earlier  date  is  preferred 
there.  Elsewhere  the  disadvantages 
of  a  long  delay  between  the  selection 
of  candidates  and  the  general  election 
and  final  induction  into  office  of  the 
successful  candidate  are  felt  to  out- 
weigh any  advantage  that  may  be 
gained  by  the  intervention  of  a  long 
period  prior  to  the  general  election, 
in  which  factional  disputes  within  the 
party  may  be  conciliated.  Certainly, 
the  shorter  the  period  between  the 
aelection  of  candidates  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  of  the  office  for 
which  they  are  runninff,  the  greater 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  of  the 
elected  official  to  the  people.  Repre- 
sentative government  on  a  truly  pop- 
ular basis  is  generally  felt  to  be  en- 
dangered unless  the  representatives 
are  in  a  position  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  electors  while  the  issues  on 
which  they  were  chosen  are  still  alive. 

Majorities  and  Pluralitiei.  —  The 
general  tendency  in  recent  primary 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  major- 


ity required  for  nomination,  is  to 
give  the  nomination  to  the  candidate 
polling  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 
Nomination  by  a  bare  plurality,  how- 
ever, is  unsatisfactory  when  there  is 
a  large  field  of  candidates,  inasmuch 
as  an  unpopular  minority  of  a  party 
may  secure  the  choice  of  their  candi- 
date through  the  scattering  of  the 
votes  of  the  majority  among  several 
more  popular  aspirants  for  a  party 
nomination.  In  any  event,  there  is  no 
security  that  the  successful  aspirant 
at  the  primary  really  is  the  man 
most  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of 
the  party. 

Until  1909  onlv  two  methods  of 
meeting  this  problem  had  been  tried, 
the  second  ballot  and  the  minimum 
percentage  plan.  In  most  of  the 
Southern  States  an  absolute  majority 
is  required  for  a  nomination.  This 
is  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  dom- 
inant (Democratic)  party  in  some 
states,  and  by  law  in  others  (Florida, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  North  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee). 
If  none  of  the  candidates  receive  a 
clear  majoritv  a  second  ballot  or 
primary  is  held  to  decide  between  the 
two  highest.  Outside  of  the  South 
no  state  has  hitherto  demanded  a 
clear  majority  to  nominate;  but  four 
(Iowa,  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  and 
Washington)  have  guarded  against 
nomination  by  too  small  a  minority 
by  requiring  a  minimum  percentage 
(varying  from  26  to  40)  of  the  total 
vote  cast  for  all  candidates  for  a  given 
nomination.  In  Michigan  this  fea- 
ture of  the  primary  law  applied  only 
to  two  minor  offices,  and  was  re- 
pealed in  1909.  The  South  Dakota 
statute  was  also  repealed  in  1909, 
leaving  in  force  only  the  Iowa  and 
Washington  laws,  of  which  only  the 
Iowa  law  applies  to  all  offices.  Hence, 
throughout  practically  the  entire 
North  and  West  primary  nomination 
by  a  mere  plurality  vote  is  the  rule, 
with,  however  (since  1909),  one  not- 
able exception. 

Preferential  Voting.  —  The  Idaho 
law  of  1909,  in  order  to  insure  a 
popular  choice,  provides  for  preferen- 
tial voting  at  primary  elections.  The 
ballot  is  so  arranged  that  the  voter 
may  indicate  his  first  and  second 
choices.  If  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority    of    the    first  choices,   that 
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candidate  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  first  and  second  choice  votes  is 
the  regular  nominee.  No  voter  may 
cast  both  his  votes  for  the  same  can- 
didate, nor  is  he  compelled  to  indi 


tional  representation,  the  device  is  of 
little  consequence,  and  in  practice 
will  have  precisely  the  opposite  ef- 
fect to  that  sought  by  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  primaries.    Instead  of 


cate  more  than  his  first  choice.    This  {  facilitating  it  obstructs  the  choice  of 


is  an  innovation  in  American  primary 
legislation,  although  in  several  states 

S referential  voting  in  another  form 
as  been  proposed,  notably  in  Wis- 
consin (the  so-called  "Mary  Ann 
law").  The  Wisconsin  Republican 
state  platform  for  1010  demands  the 
use  of  second  choice  ballots  in  the 
primaries.  The  Wisconsin  plan  is  to 
count  the  second  choices,  in  case  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
first  choices,  by  the  Ware  method; 
that  is,  the  lowest  candidate  is  elim- 
inated from  the  contest,  and  the  bal- 
lots originally  cast  for  him  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  candidates 
according  to  the  second  choices  of 
those  voters  as  indicated  on  the  bal- 
lots. The  process  of  elimination  and 
redistribution  is  continued  until  some 
candidate  has  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes,  or  until  only  one  candidate  re- 
mains. The  Wisconsin  plan  possesses 
the  advantage  over  the  Idaho  plan 
that  second  choice  votes  cannot  be  used . 
to  defeat  the  voters*  first  choice  so 
long  as  the  latter  stands  any  chance 
of  nomination. 

In  Illinois  three  earlier  direct  nom- 
ination acts  were  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  state  supreme  court 
on  the  ground  that  they  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  state  constitution. 
The  state  constitution  requires  that 
representatives  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature  be  chosen  in  three- 
member  districts,  in  which  each  voter 
has  three  votes  and  may  distribute 
them  as  he  will  among  the  candi- 
dates. The  effect  is  to  insure  one 
representative  to  the  minority  party 
in  each  district  where  it  can  muster 
one  third  of  the  vote.  The  Illinois 
primary  legislation  of  1910  provides 
for  a  similar  system  of  minority  rep- 
resentation in  the  primaries  for  the 
choice  of  the  three  candidates  in  each 
district  for  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature,  and  for  choice  of  the  party 
committees  for  the  state  senatorial 
districts.  In  this  instance  minority 
representation  was  not  adopted  from 
a  conviction  of  its  utility,  but  from 
necessity.     As  a  method  of  propor- 


candidates  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  party.  It  is,  consequently,  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  par- 
tisan primaries.  The  result  will  be 
to  put  a  premiiun  upon  factional  ac- 
tivity witnin  the  parties  and  to  im- 
pede the  operation  of  government  by 
party.  If  national  pai^  distinctions 
were  just  now  significant  in  Illinois 
state  politics,  this  feature  of  the  re- 
cent primary  legislation  would  be  a 
more  serious  defect  than  is  actually 
likely  to  be  the  case. 

Nominatioii  Fees  and  Petitions. — 
Several  of  the  earlier  direct  primary 
laws  were  severely  criticised  on  the 
ground  that  the  requirements  for  the 
insertion  of  names  on  the  primary 
ballot  were  undemocratic.  These  re- 
quirements were  twofold:  (1)  that 
the  candidate  for  a  nomination  secure 
a  certain  number  of  signatures  to  a 
petition  for  the  printing  of  his  name 
on  the  party  ballot;  and  (2)  that  he 
pay  to  the  state  a  fee.  The  size  of 
the  petition  or  fee  corresponded  to 
the  importance  of  the  office.  It  was 
felt  that  these  requirements,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  fee,  were  sometimes 
too  onerous  and  had  the  effect  of  de- 
priving poor  candidates  of  the  right  of 
running  for  office.  In  the  recent  stat- 
utes there  appears  some  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  this  criticism.  In 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California 
both  fees  and  nomination  petitions 
are  required.  The  fees  are  graduated, 
and  in  Arizona  vary  from  five  to 
twen<y-five  dollars.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire they  are  higher.  In  Illinois 
and  Michigan  there  are  no  fees,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  primary  election  be- 
ing assumed  by  the  state,  and  m 
Idaho  fees  exist  simply  as  an  alter- 
native to  petitions.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire there  is  no  provision  for  peti- 
tions except  as  an  alternative  to  the 
primary  election  itself,  and  the  num- 
ber of  signatures  required  is  accord- 
ingly hign.  Elsewhere  the  require- 
ments are  relatively  low.  Michigan 
requires  that  the  petitions  bear  the 
names  of  from  two  to  four  per  cent 
of  the  party  voters,  according  to  the 
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importance  of  the  office;  the  other 
states  in  general  content  themselves 
with  less.  In  Illinois  candidates  for 
the  nomination  for  governor  must 
eollect  from  one  to  two  thousand 
names;  for  United  States  senator, 
from  three  to  five  thousand  names; 
in  California,  for  United  States  sena- 
tor, one  per  cent  of  the  party  vote 
in  at  least  ten  counties;  but  for  less 
important  offices  Illinois  requires  only 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  par^ 
Tote.  In  Illinois  the  test  of  the  party 
Tote  is  the  vote  cast  for  secretary  of 
state  at  the  last  election;  so  also  in 
Michigan;  but  in  California  the  test 
for  the  purposes  of  senatorial  peti- 
tions is  the  highest  vote  for  a  presi- 
dential elector.  In  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada the  percentage  required  varies 
from  one  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a 
congressman  to  ten  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  a  precinct  committeeman. 

The  objection  is  often  made  that 
the  requirement  of  a  large  number  of 
signatures  to  a  petition  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  exaction  of  a  heavy 
fee  in  discouraging  poor  candidates, 
without  diminishing  the  expense  of 
the  primary  to  the  state,  and  that  the 
more  rational  plan  would  be  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  aspirants  for  party  nomina- 
tions, and  to  substitute  for  it  some 
scheme  for  preferential  voting  in  the 
primaries  such  as  the  Idaho  or  Wis- 
consin plans.  It  is  not  yet  possible 
to  discover  any  decided  tendency  to 
imitate  the  Idaho  experiment;  but  it 
is  already  certain  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  that  the  primary 
shall  be  supported  entirely  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  like  the  ffeneral  election. 
Several  of  the  state  platforms  in  1010 
contain  such  demands.  As  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  politicians  have 
a  direct  interest  in  giving  effect  to 
the  popular  desire,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  tendency  will  per- 
sist toward  the  assumption  b^  the 
state  of  all  the  expenses  of  primary 
elections. 

OOU  VEJNTIONS   AND   PLAT- 
70BMS 

The  mode  of  framing  the  party 
platform  for  the  candidates  selected 
in  direct  primaries  is  not  yet  agreed 
upon.    The  difficulty  arises  from  the 


fact  that  under  the  direct  primary 
system  the  candidate  is  forced  to  in- 
dicate his  platform  in  advance  when 
he  first  announces  his  intention  to  so- 
licit a  nomination.  The  candidates 
are  selected  first,  and  the  party  pro- 
fession of  faith  must  be  formulated 
afterwards,  instead  of  both  candidate 
and  platform  owing  their  existence 
to  the  action  of  the  same  body,  as 
under  the  convention  system.  For  a 
single  definite  statement  of  the  party 
policy  is  substituted  a  multitude  of 
personal  manifestoes.  Instead  of  ow- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  party,  the 
candidate  owes  it  to  a  personal  fol- 
lowing or  to  a  faction  within  the 
partv.  This  is  necessary,  if  parties 
are  to  be  managed  upon  a  democratic 
basis;  but  it  results  in  impairing  the 
capacity  of  the  party  to  agree  upon 
a  working  program  in  case  of  vic- 
tory at  the  general  election.  Unless 
some  mode  of  welding  the  various 
individual  programs  into  one  homo- 
geneous purty  program  is  devised, 
orderly  party  sovemment  must  ul- 
timately give  place  to  factional  an- 
archy. 

Various  attempts  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  have  been  made.  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  recent  law  provides 
for  the  retention  of  the  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  the  state 
platform.  This  convention,  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Sept., 
1910,  comprised  all  the  successful  as- 
pirants for  party  nominations  at  the 
primaries,  plus  a  large  number  of 
specially  elected  delegates.  It  had 
been  feared  in  some  quarters  that  the 
conventions  would  be  a  fizzle  on  ac- 
count of  (1)  the  previous  completion 
in  the  primaries  of  the  more  exciting 
task  of  making  nominations,  and  (2) 
the  survival  of  factional  grievances 
and  personal  jealousies  from  the  pri- 
mary campaign.  In  fact  this  was 
not  true  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Re- 
publican state  convention  was  at- 
tended by  607  out  of  the  full  comple- 
ment of  820  delegates;  the  Demo- 
cratic by  686  out  of  761.  In  each 
convention  the  platform  was  prac- 
tically nothing  more  than  a  restate- 
ment of  the  issues  on  which  the  gu- 
bernatorial nominees  had  fought  their 
primaiy  campaigns.  The  convention 
proceedings  were  cut-and-dried,  and 
there  was  little  to  attract  men  of  the 
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highest  ability,  unless  actually  can- 
didates for  high  office.  Yet  their  pro- 
ceedings attracted  as  much  attention 
as  ever  from  the  public  and  the  news- 
papers. The  conventions  were  chiefly 
useful  as  well-advertised  rallies,  at 
which  the  opening  guns  in  the  ensu- 
ing campaign  could  be  fired  and 
the  feelings  of  the  party  workers 
wrought  up  to  fighting  pitch.  In 
each  party  the  convention,  stripped 
of  the  most  important  of  its  former 
powers,  proved  a  more  valuable  har- 
monizing influence  than  had  ordinar- 
ily been  the  case  when  it  had  the 
power  of  selecting  the  candidates. 

Abolition  of  ue  Conveiition. — ^In 
the  western  states  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  abolish  the  convention  alto- 
gether, intrusting  the  task  of  fram- 
ing the  party  platform  either  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  candidates  or 
to  a  party  council  composed  of  the 
state  central  committee  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  few  other  con- 
spicuous party  leaders.  The  latter 
is  the  method  adopted  in  the  recent 
Illinois,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  stat- 
utes; but  in  California  provision  is 
made  for  the  retention  of  the  old 
type  of  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  platform-making.  The  objection 
to  the  Illinois  plan  is  that  it  takes 
the  power  to  frame  the  platform  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  people  who  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  execute  the  platform 
resolutions,  and  puts  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  body  that  should  be 
the  servant  of  the.  candidates,  not 
their  master.  The  device  is  defended 
by  its  advocates  on  the  ground  that 
the  state  central  committee  will  owe 
its  powers  to  the  same  body  of  voters 
who  have  selected  the  candidates  and 
consequently  can  be  trusted  to  exer- 
cise them  in  conformity  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  of  the  party  mem- 
bership. Since  the  committeemen  will 
not  be  bound  by  such  primary  mani- 
festoes as  are  issued  by  the  candi- 
dates and  will  have  no  such  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  formulation 
of  the  leading  issues  for  the  cam- 
paign, they  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  draw  up  a  platform  upon 
which  all  party  candidates  can  con- 
scientiously stand.  Only  experience 
can  tell  which  theory  is  most  in  ac- 
cord with  human  nature. 


BEFOBM  OF  PABTY  OB- 
aANIZATIONS 

/The  most  vexed  question  of  all  is 
that  of  the  reform  of  party  organiza- 
Aion.  The  chief  purpose  of  direct  pri- 
(maries  is  to  make  the  expression  of 
xhe  popular  will  more  accurate  and 
more  effective.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  choice 
of  really  representative  candidates 
has  been  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
party  managers.  Hence  an  import- 
ant feature  of  all  recent  direct  pri- 
mary legislation  has  been  the  attempt 
to  reconstruct  party  organizations  on 
a  democratic  basis. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  basis  of 
party  organization  is  the  annual 
state  convention.  This  is  composed 
of  all  the  candidates  of  the  party 
nominated  at  the  primaries  plus  an 
equal  number  of  delegates  chosen  at 
the  same  time.  The  convention  meets 
in  the  latter  part  of  Sept.  shortly 
after  the  primaries,  and  proceeds 
first  to  the  adoption  of  the  platform 
and  then  to  the  choice  of  the  state 
committee.  The  state  committee  is 
chosen  by  the  county  delegations, 
each  voting  independently,  and  the 
state  committeemen  from  each  county 
compose  the  several  county  commit- 
tees. The  Republican  state  commit- 
tee chosen  in  1910  contained  130 
members,  apportioned  among  the  ten 
counties  of  the  state  by  the  conven- 
tion roughly  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  The  Democratic  state 
committee  contained  99  members, 
similarly  apportioned. 

In  Michigan  only  the  delegates  to 
the  county  conventions  are  chosen  by 
the  voters  directly,  and  the  county 
convention  is  accordingly  made  the 
unit  of  party  organization.  The 
county  convention  elects  the  county 
committee  and  the  delegates  to  the 
state  convention.  The  county  com- 
mittee in  one  or  more  counties  con- 
stitutes the  congressional,  state,  sen- 
atorial, and  state  representative  com- 
mittees for  the  corresponding  elec- 
toral districts.  Both  county  and 
state  conventions  are  to  be  called  by 
the  state  central  committee  to  meet 
within  a  prescribed  interval  after  the 
primary.  The  number  of  delegates 
to  the  state  convention  to  be  chosen 
by  each  county  convention  is  to  be 
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based  upon  the  vote  within  the  coun- 
ty for  the  party  candidate  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  last  preceding 
general  election.  To  the  state  con- 
vention is  intrusted  the  task  of  mak- 
ing nominations  for  state  offices  other 
than  governor  and  lieutenant  govern- 
or, of  choosing  the  state  central  com- 
mittee, and  of  drawing  up  the  platform. 

In  four  other  states,  Arizona,  Illi- 
nois, Nevada,  and  Idaho,  all  the  par- 
ty officers  are  chosen  directly  by  the 
party  voters  at  the  same  time  the 
candidates  are  nominated.  Thus  the 
Illinois  statute  provides  for  the  or- 
ganization of  state  central,  congres- 
sional, county,  city,  and  precinct  com- 
mittees. The  state  central  committee 
is  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  congressional  district,  elected 
biennially  at  the  direct  primary. 
Ihe  precinct  committee  is  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  precinct, 
elected  for  the  same  term.  The  city 
and  county  committees  are  composed 
of  the  precinct  committeemen  within 
the  city  and  county  respectively.  The 
chairmen  of  the  county  committees 
in  each  congressional  district  con- 
stitute the  congressional  committee 
for  the  district.  Each  committee  has 
the  usual  powers  of  such  a  commit- 
tee and  is  expressly  forbidden  to  dele- 
gate them.  The  county  committee  of 
each  county  must  meet  at  the  county 
seat  shortly  after  the  primary  and 
elect  its  chairman.  That  meeting  is 
called  the  county  convention,  and  it 
chooses  delegates  to  the  congres- 
sional district  and  state  conventions. 
The  congressional  district  convention 
chooses  district  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  party  in 
presidential  years  and  recommends 
names  to  the  state  convention  for 
nomination  from  the  district  for 
presidential  elector.  The  state  con- 
vention meets  on  the  first  Friday  fol- 
lowing the  first  Monday  after  the 
April  primary  and  nominates  candi- 
dates for  presidential  elector,  elects 
the  delegates  at  large  to  the  national 
convention,  nominates  candidates  for 
trustee  of  the  state  university,  and 
adopts  the  party  platform.  In  the 
other  states,  the  date  of  the  state 
convention  is  different,  but  the  pro- 
cedure is  much  the  same. 

Effect  on  Party  Organization.— 
The   effect   of   these   laws   is   to   re- 


establish the  party  organizations  on 
a  popular  basis.  The  evils  of  the 
former  convention  system  or  indirect 
selection  of  party  candidates  and 
officers  were  summarized  by  GJov. 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  in  one  of  his 
annual  messages  to  the  legislature, 
as  follows:  (1)  the  creation  of  irre- 
sponsible party  leadership;  (2)  the 
discouragement  of  the  voters  from 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
party;  (3)  recognition  by  candidates 
of  responsibility  not  to  their  constit- 
uents nor  even  to  the  voters  of  their 
party  but  to  the  leaders  to  whom 
they  realize  that  they  owe  their  of- 
fices; and  (4)  political  domination 
by  special  interests  through  the  con- 
trol of  party  organizations.  The  sub- 
stitution of  direct  for  indirect  selec- 
tion of  the  party  candidates  and  lead- 
ers is  calculated  to  diminish  the  first 
three  of  these  evils.  The  experience 
of  the  pioneer  states  in  direct  pri- 
mary legislation  already  shows  that. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  such  a 
form  of  party  organization  as  has 
been  adopted  in  these  states  is  likely 
to  give  the  most  accurate  expression 
to  the  popular  will.  The  difficulty 
lies  i;i  the  creation  of  party  commit- 
tees, which  are  independent  of  the 
party  candidates  to  promote  whose 
election  they  are  presumably  called 
into  existence.  The  party  committee 
can  only  serve  the  party  by  serving 
the  candidates  whom  the  party  has 
nominated.  But  under  tne  direct 
nominations  system,  the  party  offi- 
cers owe  their  positions  to  the  same 
power  that  nominates  the  candidates, 
the  votes  of  the  party  members.  If 
the  committees  are  coordinate  with 
the  candidates  in  authority,  they  are 
not  the  servants  of  the  candidates. 
Factional  contests  at  the  primaries 
may  result  in  the  choice  of  commit- 
tees which  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  candidates  and  which  will  not  be 
effective  instruments  for  executing 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  party. 
There  are  two  ways  of  preserving  har- 
mony within  the  organization.  One 
is  to  empower  the  candidates  to  se- 
lect their  own  campaign  commit- 
tees, the  other  is  to  empower  the  com- 
mittees to  select  their  own  candi- 
dates. 

In  New  York.— Neither  of  these 
I  plans  has  ever  been  tried  in  any  Amer- 
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lean  state.  The  former  has  not  even 
been  seriously  contemplated.  The  lat- 
ter has  recenthr  been  hotly  debated  in 
New  York.  The  so-called  Green-Hin- 
man  bill,  inspired  by  former  Gov. 
Hughes,  was  first  introduced  into  the 
le^lature  in  the  session  of  1909,  and 
falling  of  passage  was  again  introduced 
at  the  regular  session  of  1910,  and 
finally  in  a  modified  form  at  the  spe- 
cial session,  which  met  in  July.  De- 
spite the  advocacy  of  Gov.  Hughes 
and  of  former  Pres.  Roosevelt,  the 
bill  was  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  the 
politicians  of  both  parties.  Never- 
theless, the  bill  represents  so  radical 
and  bold  an  attempt  to  reform  party 
organization  that  no  account  of  pop- 
ular government  and  contemporary 
politics  would  be  complete  which  neg- 
lected to  give  it  consideration. 

First,  all  the  members  of  the  regu- 
lar political  committees,  whether  or 
not  they  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  shortly  to  be  described 
relating  to  the  designation  of  party 
candidates  for  office,  were  to  be 
elected  directly  by  the  members  of 
their  respective  parties.  The  state 
committee  was  to  be  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  assembly  district; 
the  county  conmiittee,  except  irf  New 
York,  of  one  member  from  each  ward 
or  election  district;  the  assembly 
district  committee,  of  one  member 
from  each  election  district.  These 
were  the  chief  committees,  the  others 
being  formed  from  these.  The  mem- 
bers were  to  have  a  voting-power  in 
the  committees  proportioned  to  the 
latest  party  vote  for  governor  cast 
in  their  respective  districts.  This 
provision  for  true  party  representa- 
tion in  political  committees  was  im- 
portant, especially  as  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  platform  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  a  party  coimcil  in  which 
state  committeemen  were  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  This  party  council 
was  to  be  composed  of  the  state  com- 
mittee, with  or  without  the  addition 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  county  com- 
mittees, according  to  the  rules  to  be 
laid  down  bv  the  state  committee  it- 
self, plus  tne  party  candidates  for 
state  officers  to  be  voted  for  in  the 
state  at  large  and  for  state  senator 
and  member  of  the  assembly.  This 
party  council  would  be  much  like  the 
state   convention   established   by   the  i 
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recent  New  Hampshire  statute,  but 
by  the  Green-Hinman  bill  the  candi- 
dates would  have  possessed  a  greater 
influence  in  the  convention.  The  state 
committee  would  have  been  too  large 
for  effective  administrative  work,  and 
doubtless  would  have  been  expected 
to  organize  by  the  selection  of  an  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
Green-Hinman  bill  was  the  provision 
for  the  designation  of  candidates  by 
the  party  committees.  Each  party 
committee  was  empowered  to  desig- 
nate a  slate  of  candidates  for  all  of- 
fices within  its  jurisdiction  to  be 
nominated  at  the  primary.  The  com- 
mittees were  to  publish  their  desig- 
nations at  least  seven  weeks  before 
the  primaries.  Additional  designa- 
tions could  then  be  made  by  petition 
on  the  part  of  specified  numbers  of 
party  members  at  least  four  weeks 
before  the  primary.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically provided  that  all  nomina- 
tions for  placei^  upon  the  committees 
themselves  should  be  made  by  peti- 
tion. The  voters  were  thus  enabled 
to  reelect  or  supplant  their  party 
committees  freely  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ratify  or  repudiate  their  des- 
ignations for  the  party  nominations. 
The  effect  would  have  been  to  concen- 
trate the  power  to  nominate  in  the 
committees,  and  to  enforce  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party  by  the  submission  of  their 
slates  to  the  latter  at  the  primary 
for  indorsement  or  condemnation. 
In  the  former  event  there  would  be 
an  excellent  prospect  of  the  most  har- 
monious cooperation  between  politi- 
cal committees  and  candidates ;  in  the 
latter,  the  committee  making  an  un- 
satisfactory slate  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  replaced  by  one  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  successful  candidates 
at  the  primary.  This  plan  seems  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  recent  at- 
tempts at  the  reform  of  party  or- 
ganization. But  the  whole  move- 
ment must  still  be  regarded  as  in  an 
evolutionary  state. 

DEFECTS  OF  DIRECT  NOM- 
INATIONS 

The  least  satisfactory  feature  of 
recent  primary  legislation  is  the  com- 
pulsory enrollment  of  voters  in  party 
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organizations  as  a  oonditioii  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  primary.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  direct  primary 
movement  the  laws  of  several  states 
were  declared  unconstitutional  on 
the  ground  that  the  requirement  of  a 
declaration  of  party  faith  from  the 
voter  was  an  improper  impairment  of 
his  liberty.  Unless  the  primary  were 
an  election,  the  legislatures,  so  these 
courts  declared,  could  not  interfere 
with  it  at  all.  If  it  were  an  election 
the  legislature  could  not  place  any 
conditions  upon  the  participation  of 
the  voters  in  it.  This  position  has 
been  gradually  abandoned  bv  the 
courts,  but  many  citizens  still  feel 
that  the  enrollment  of  voters  in  par- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  participation 
in  the  primaries  will  result  in  giv- 
ing to  present  party  divisions  an 
artificial  and  excessive  rigidity. 

The  nomination  by  the  majority 
party  thus  tends  to  become  the  object 
of  political  activity,  just  as  is  the 
case  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  South  to-day,  and  the  usefulness 
of  party  as  an  instrument  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  and  the  formu- 
lation of  issues,  especially  in  federal 
elections,  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

If  party  affiliations  were  prompted 
by  pure  reason  alone,  party  enrollment 
would  constitute  a  less  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  transfer  of  the  voter's 
political  allegiance  in  consequence  of 
altered  convictions,  but  party  affilia- 
tions are  often  dictated  more  by  in- 
stincts and  impulses  than  by  reason, 
and  require  no  artificial  stiffening. 
The  original  organization  of  a  par^ 
may  be  due  to  a  deliberate  intellectual 
process,  but  when  a  party  has  once 
come  into  existence  its  perpetuation 
depends  upon  the  facts  of  human  na- 
ture, of  which  deliberate  thought  is 
only  one.  (See  the  book  by  Graham 
Wallas:  Human  Nature  in  Politics.) 
The  tendency  of  party  enrollment  is 
to  fossilize  the  party,  and  to  per- 
petuate meaningless  party  divisions. 

SEPARATION   OF  STATE  AND 
FEDEBAL  ISSXTES 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
American  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment lies  in  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  the  separation  of  state  and  federal 
issues.     Where  the  two  classes  of  is- 


sues are  clearly  separated,  it  becomes 
possible  for  the  voters  to  give  their 
representatives  two  mandates  to  de- 
termine two  contests  at  the  same  time, 
one  on  a  federal  issue  and  one  on  a 
state  issue.  One  great  merit  of  di- 
rect nominations  is  that  it  facilitates 
the  separation  of  federal  and  state 
issues,  by  enabling  the  voters  to  ex- 
press their  will  clearly.  But  if  the 
condition  for  the  participation  of  the 
voter  in  the  nomination  of  state  of- 
ficers depends  upon  his  professing  al- 
legiance to  a  certain  policy  in  fed- 
end  politics,  this  merit  of  the  direct 
primary  is  loHt.  By  encouraging  the 
separate  alignment  of  voters  in  state 
and  in  federal  primary  elections,  the 
development  of  direct  nominations 
would  just  double  the  efficiency  of  the 
representative  system  of  government. 
No  state,  however,  has  yet  discussed 
a  direct  nominations  system  by  which 
the  voter  can  help  one  party  to  choose 
its  candidates  for  federal  office,  and 
another  party  its  candidates  for  state 
office. 

The  value  of  separating  the  polit- 
ical issues  of  different  political  author- 
ities has  been  recognized  by  those  re- 
formers who  have  tried  to  establish 
nonpartisanship  in  municipal  politics. 
Thus  the  abolition  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary by  the  charter  adopted  in  Boston 
in  Nov.,  1909,  was  intended  to  facil- 
itate the  separation  of  miuicipal  is- 
sues from  state  and  national  issues. 
In  Boston  the  means  adopted,  nomina- 
tion by  the  petition  of  five  thousand 
voters,  was  unfortunate  and  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  a  self-consti- 
tuted committee  of  local  politicians  to 
decide  who  should  be  nominated  to 
oppose  the  former  Democratic  mayor. 
Tnis  committee  had  no  means  of  en- 
forcing its  selection  upon  the  voters 
who  were  opposed  to  machine  rule, 
and  the  campaign  was  a  failure.  In 
fact,  where  the  wishes  of  large  bodies 
of  voters  are  to  be  considered,  there 
must  be  organization  in  order  that 
the  voters'  wishes  may  be  made  ef- 
fective. The  mistake  of  the  Boston 
reformers  consisted  in  trying  to  abol- 
ish all  party  divisions  in  municipal 
politics.  Their  object  should  have 
been  to  abolish  party  divisions  at  the 
municipal  primaries  along  state  and 
national  party  lines.  What  is  wanted 
in  municipal  elections  instead  of  the 
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traditional  party  divisions  is  not  non- 
partisanship,  but  municipal  partisan- 
ship. 

FOBEiaN   ELEOTOBAL  RE- 
FORMS 

The  experiment  of  direct  primaries 
has  not  yet  been  conducted  for  a  suf- 
ficiently long  period  to  warrant  any 
definite  conclusions  as  to  their  fu- 
ture. We  know  already  that  direct 
nominations  have  made  our  elections 
more  costly,  and  that  they  have 
stimulated  the  voters  to  a  more 
discriminating  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. Except  for  the  reauire- 
ment  of  party  enrollment,  a  airect 
primary  is  in  all  important  respects 
a  preliminary  general  election.  If 
party  enrollment  were  omitted,  the 
efliciency  of  the  electoral  process  as  a 
means  of  reflecting  public  opinion 
would  be  increased.  It  is  suggestive, 
however,  that  just  as  Americans  are 
approaching  the  introduction  of  a  sec- 
ond election,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
accurate  choice  of  representatives, 
those  foreign  countries  which  have 
long  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  second  bal- 
lot are  considering  its  abandonment. 
A  majority  of  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies  elected  in  May,  1910,  are 
pledged  to  abolish  the  so-called  bal- 
loiage  and  substitute  for  it  some  form 
of  proportional  representation.  This 
substitution  has  already  been  made 
in  some  of  the  states  of  the  German 
Empire,  notably  in  Wttrtemberg.  In 
Sweden,  when  a  popular  legislature 
was  established  in  1907,  proportional 
representation  was  preferred  to  the 
second  ballot.  In  England  a  royal 
commission  recently  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  electoral  systems  reported 
in  favor  of  that  system  of  preferential 
voting  known  as  the  single  transfer- 
able vote,  and  against  the  second  bal- 
lot. In  the  language  of  American  pol- 
itics, this  report  opposes  the  adoption 
of  direct  primaries  in  any  form  and 
advocates  instead  the  adoption  of 
preferential  voting  at  the  general 
election.  If  the  states  of  the  Union 
are  to  adhere  to  an  electoral  system 
based  on  single  electoral  districts, 
they  will  probably  be  compelled  event- 
ually to  introduce  the  transferable 
vote  at  least  into  their  primary 
system. 


COBBXTPT    PBACTICES   ACTS 

Publicity  of  Expenses.— The  move- 
ment for  greater  publicity  in  the 
financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  has  made  progress. 
The  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and 
Kansas  at  the  sessions  of  1909  pro- 
vided for  the  publication  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  after  the  election. 
The  Kansas  statute  applies  to  po- 
litical committees  supporting  or  op- 
posing any  candidate  or  party.  The 
Connecticut  statute  requires  each  can- 
didate to  appoint  an  election  agent, 
and  to  pay  to  him  all  moneys  to  be 
used  for  the  campaign  beginning  six 
months  before  the  day  of  the  election. 
The  legitimate  objects  of  expenditure 
are  enumerated  in  the  act,  and  all 
others  are  forbidden,  as  are  contribu- 
tions from  any  corporation.  A  pre- 
liminary statement  must  be  filed  with- 
in fifteen  days  after  the  primary.  In 
1909  statutes  providing  for  publica- 
tion of  detailed  stat^ents  of  ex- 
penditures after  the  primaries  were 
passed  in  Arkansas  and  Idaho.  Flor- 
ida (1909)  went  one  step  further  and 
required  preliminary  publication  of 
expenses  not  less  than  ten  days  before 
the  primary,  to  be  followed  by  a  com- 
plete statement  within  ten  days  after 
the  primary.  These  statements  must 
include  also  the  names  of  all  con- 
tributors to  the  campaign  funds  of 
the  candidates,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  candidates,  whether  by  blood, 
marriage,  business,  politics,  or  other- 
wise. These  statutes  are  in  line  with 
the  recent  tendency  to  make  the  r^- 
ulation  of  campaign  finance  more 
stringent,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  enforced. 

Statutes  attempting  to  regulate  not 
only  the  nature,  but  also  the  amount 
of  political  expenditures  in  the  pri- 
maries have  recently  been  passed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  California 
statute  of  1909.  which  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Oregon  statute 
of  the  preceding  year,  provides  that 
no  candidate  for  an  elective  office  shall 
spend  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
nomination  a  sum  in  excess  of  a  sum 
to  be  determined  as  follows:  When 
the  total  vote  within  the  district  at 
the  last  general  election  did  not  ex- 
ceed 5,000,  $260;  for  each  100  voters 
over  5,000  and  not  over  25,000,  $2; 
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for  each  100  voters  over  25,000  and 
not  over  50,000,  $1 ;  and  for  each  100 
voters  over  50,000,  fifty  cents.  No 
certification  of  nomination  shall  be 
issued  until  a  statement  of  expenses 
has  been  filed. 

The  Oregon  statute  differs  from  the 
California  in  adopting  another  basis 
for  the  calculation  of  the  legitimate 
expenditure.  In  Oregon  no  candidate 
for  a  nomination  may  spend  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  of 
the  oflice  he  seeks,  and  no  candidate 
for  election  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
However,  no  candidate  is  restricted 
to  less  than  $100  at  either  primary  or 
general  election,  and  the  expense  of 
advertising  in  the  state  publicity  pam- 
phlet is  excluded  from  the  calcula- 
tion. 

PnbHc  Information  for  Voters. — 
In  Oregon  the  state  undertakes  not 
only  to  regulate  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure by  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice but  also  to  assist  them  in  the  work 
of  explaining  their  cause  to  the  voters. 
The  state  publicity  pamphlet  was 
originally  established  in  1007  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  to  the  voters 
correct  copies  of  all  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  people  by  the  legislature, 
or  by  a  referendum  petition  of  the 
people,  or  proposed  by  initiative  peti- 
tions, together  with  the  arguments 
filed,  favoring  or  opposing  any  of  the 
measures. 

The  application  of  the  principle  was 
extended  from  measures  to  men  l>y 
the  corrupt  practices  act  of  1908. 
Senator  Bourne  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  May  5,  1010,  describes  this 
feature  of  the  act  in  the  following 
terms : 

The  act  provides  for  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  by  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  information  of  voters.  In  which 
pamphlet  a  candidate  may  have  pub- 
lished a  statement  setting  forth  his  qual- 
Iflcations,  the  principles  and  policies  he 
advocates  and  favors,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter he  may  wish  to  submit  in  support 
of  his  candidacy.  Each  candidate 
mnst  pay  for  at  least  one  page,  the 
amount  to  l>e  paid  varying  from  $100 
for  the  highest  office  to  $10  for  the 
minor  offices.  Every  candidate  may  se- 
cure the  use  of  additional  pages  at  $100 
per  page,  not  exceeding  three  additional 
pages.  Any  person  may  use  space  in 
this  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  any  can- 
didate, the  matter  submitted  by  him  be- 
ing first  served  upon  the  candidate  and 


the  space  being  paid  for  the  same  as  Id 
the  case  of  candidates.  The  matter  sub- 
mitted in  opposition  to  candidates  must 
be  signed  by  the  author,  who  Is  subject 
to  the  general  laws  regarding  slander 
and  libel.  Information  regarding  state 
and  congressional  candidates  is  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  one  copy  being  mailed  to  each 
registered  voter  In  the  state.  Pamphlets 
regarding  county  candidates  are  issued 
by  the  county  clerk  and  mailed  to  each 
voter  in  the  county.  These  pamphlets 
must  be  mailed  at  least  eight  days  be- 
fore the  primary  election. 

This  publicity  pamphlet  is  intended 
to  afford  all  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  an  equal  opportunity 
of  presenting  before  the  voters  their 
views  upon  public  questions.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  publicity 
pamphlet  published  to  explain  legis- 
lative measures  to  be  voted  on  direct- 
ly by  the  people,  it  provides  for  the 
complete  instruction  of  the  voters  of 
the  state  on  the  merits  of  candidates 
and  issues  at  primary  and  general 
elections.  The  publicity  pamphlet 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  any 
other  state. 

THE    BECAIiL 

By  the  recall  is  meant  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  retirement  of  an  elected 
officer  before  the  expiry  of  his  term 
of  office,  if  he  has  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  voters.  It  is  less  dras- 
tic than  impeachment,  and  is  intended 
to  be  applied  primarily  to  legislative, 
rather  than  executive  and  judicial, 
officers.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
a  number  of  American  cities,  begin- 
ning with  Los  Angeles  in  1903.  It 
was  introduced  into  Oregon  to  apply 
to  state  officials  in  1908  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Bourne  as  fol- 
lows : 

Any  public  officer  may  be  recalled  by 
the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  25% 
of  the  number  of  electors  who  voted  in 
his  district  in  the  preceding  election. 
The  petition  must  set  forth  the  reasons 
for  the  recall,  and  if  the  officer  does 
not  resign  within  five  days  after  the 
petition  is  filed  a  special  election  must 
be  ordered  to  be  held  within  twenty  days 
to  determine  whether  the  people  will  re- 
call such  officer.  On  the  ballot  at  such 
election  the  reasons  for  demanding  the 
recall  of  said  officer  may  be  set  forth 
in   not   more   than    two   hundred   words. 
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His  JastlflcatloD  of  his  coarse  In  ofDce 
may  be  set  forth  In  a  like  number  of 
words.  He  retains  his  ofDce  until  the 
results  of  the  special  election  have  been 
officially  declared.  No  petition  can  be 
circulated  against  any  officer  until  he 
has  held  office  six  months,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  It  may  be  filed  at  any  time 
after  five  days  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  session  after  his  election.  At 
the  special  election  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  Is 
declared  elected.  The  special  election  Is 
held  at  public  expense,  but  a  second 
recall  cannot  be  filed  against  the  same 
officer  unless  the  petitioners  first  pay 
the  entire  expense  of  the  first  recall 
election. 

The  recall,  in  the  opinion  of  Sena- 
tor Bourne,  is  an  admonitory  or  pre- 
cautionary measure,  the  existence  of 
which  should  prevent  the  necessity 
for  its  use.  At  rare  intervals  there 
might  be  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
the  recall  against  municipal  or  county 
ofliccrs,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence 
should  prevent  the  need  for  its  use 

Tinst  the  higher  officials.  The  effect 
its  introduction  into  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state  is  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  system  of 
elections  at  regular  intervals  with 
those  of  the  English  system  of  elec- 
tions at  irr^ular  intervals.  With  the 
percentage  of  electors  required  for 
filing  a  recall  petition  set  at  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  the  abuse  of  the  recall  for  partisan 
purposes.  Its  merits  in  connection 
with  relatively  long  terms  of  office  are 
manifest,  but  the  example  of  Oregon 
has  not  yet  found  any  imitators  among 
the  other  American  states.  For  an 
interesting  modification  of  the  recall 
in  the  new  Boston  city  charter,  see 
IX,  Municipal  Oovemmenta, 

THE  INITIATIVE  AND 
BEEEBENDUIE 

The  initiative,  as  the  name  implies, 
consists  in  the  initiation  of  legisla- 
tion by  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
voters  and  its  subsequent  enactment 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  whom 
the  proposed  legislation  is  referred 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  referendum  signifies  also 
the  popular  veto  upon  acts  of  the  leg- 
islature.   The  two  measures  together 


enable  the  people  to  dispense  with 
any  representative  body  to  legislate 
for  them  and  to  legislate  directly  for 
themselves. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1908  the 
initiative  and  referendum  existed 
nominally  in  eight  states:  South  Da- 
koU  (1808),  Utah  (1900,  but  no  en- 
abling act,  as  rec^uired  by  the  terms 
of  the  direct  legislation  amendment 
to  the  Utah  constitution,  has  yet  been 
passed  by  the  legislature),  Oregon 
(1902),  Nevada  (1906,  the  referendum 
only),  Montana  (1906),  Oklahoma 
(1907),  Maine  (1908),  and  Missouri 
(1908).  In  1910  the  initiative  and 
referendum  were  adopted  in  Arkansas, 
Ck>lorado,  and  Nevada,  and  in  the  new 
State  of  Arizona.  At  the  present  time 
the  further  extension  of  direct  legis- 
lation is  the  subject  of  an  active 
propaganda  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  movement  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly  in  local  government  in 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  com- 
mission governments  in  the  cities. 
Perhaps  no  proposal  is  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  thoughtful  voter,  impa- 
tient with  the  perverse  legislation  of 
misrepresentative  legislatures,  than 
this  of  direct  legislation. 

In  Oregon.— The  only  state  that  has 
yet  made  any  considerable  use  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  is  Oregon. 
At  the  first  three  general  elections 
after  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  those  of  1904,  1906, 
and  1908,  thirty-two  measures  were 
voted  on  by  the  people:  two  in  1904, 
eleven  in  1906,  and  nineteen  in  1908. 
Of  the  twenty-three  measures  sub- 
mitted by  initiative  petitions,  seven- 
teen have  been  accepted  and  six  re- 
jected by  the  people.  Of  the  five 
legislative  enactments  submitted  in 
consequence  of  referendum  petitions, 
three  have  been  accepted  and  two 
rejected  by  the  people.  Of  the  four 
measures  referred  by  the  Legislature 
to  the  people,  two  were  accepted  and 
two  rejected.  The  majorities  raried 
in  1908  from  over  48,000  in  faTor  of 
instructing  legislators  to  vote  for 
people's  choice  for  United  States 
senators  (an  instruction  which  was 
not  obeyed  except  by  those  iriko  had 
pledged  themselves  so  to  do  in  ad- 
vance of  the  primary)  to  over  49,000 
against  increasing  the  pay  of  legis- 
lators.   The  votes  cast  upon  measures 
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submitted  have  fluctuated  around 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  at 
the  same  election  for  presidential  elec- 
tors or  governor,  as  the  case  might 
be,  ranging  from  ninety-two  per  cent 
on  the  local  option  liquor  amendment 
in  1904  to  six^-four  per  cent  on  a  bill 
to  create  a  new  county  in  1908. 
Measures  have  been  trickily  worded 
and  submitted  in  the  hope  of  fooling 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  local 
option  bill  proposed  by  the  liquor  in- 
terests in  1906.  That  bill  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  somewhat  larger 
than  that  by  which  a  genuine  local  op- 
tion amendment  was  adopted  in  1904. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  vot- 
ing on  every  measure  that  has  been 
submitted  in  Or^;on  has  reflected  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  voters. 

The  most  striking  result  of  direct 
legislation  by  the  people  in  Oregon 
has  bc«n  the  enactment  of  a  series 
of  progressive  measures,  which  the 
Legislature  r^^arly  refused  to  pass. 
Ihus,  in  1904,  a  direct  primary  law 
with  popular  selection  of  United 
States  senators  was  passed  over  the 
Legislature  by  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum; in  1906,  an  amendment  re- 
quiring a  referendum  on  any  act 
calling  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  another  extending  the  applica- 
tion of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
to  all  local,  special,  and  municipal 
laws  were  passed  in  the  same  way; 
and  in  1908  were  similarly  passed 
the  bill  instructing  le^slators  to  vote 
for  the  people's  choice  for  United 
States  senator,  the  recall,  the  cor- 
rupt practices  act  with  publicity 
pamphlet  feature,  and  an  amendment 
authorizing  a  proportional  representa- 
tion law.  Several  of  these  laws  were 
the  result  of  a  systematic  campaign 
in  favor  of  more  popular  ^vemment 
by  a  group  of  bold  political  innovators, 
who  have  associated  themselves  into 
an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  progressive  legislation, 
called  the  People's  Power  L^Lgue. 

Popular  OoYemment  in  Oi^on.— 
The  Oregon  People's  Power  League 
has  only  bc^gun  its  work  of  remodel- 
ing the  government  of  the  state.  In 
the  summer  of  1909  an  introductory 
letter  was  issued,   setting  forth   its 


declared  to  be  to  provide  a  system 
by  which  the  conduct  of  state  and 
county  government  might  be  made  as 
efficient  and  economical  as  the  man- 
agement by  the  citizens  of  their  pri- 
vate affairs.  The  authors  of  the 
letter  pointed  out  that  there  were 
forty-seven  boards  and  commissions 
to  enforce  the  laws  and  manage  the 
business  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  state 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion, state  printer,  attorney-general, 
commissioner  of  labor,  thirty-four 
sheriffs,  etc.,  each  one  in  sreat  degree 
independent  of  all  the  others  and  of 
everyone  else.  There  was  no  one 
officer  who  was  responsible  to  the 
people  of  the  state  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  the  efficient 
management  of  the  state  business. 
The  constitution  provides  that  the 
governor  "shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  of  the  state  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted," but  gives  him  no  power  be- 
yond that  of  making  recommenda- 
tions. Moreover,  the  Oregon  voters 
were  required  to  choose  too  many 
public  officers.  At  some  general  elec- 
tions there  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty-nine  places  to  be  filled.  The 
number  varied  in  different  counties 
and  at  different  elections,  the  usual 
number  of  candidates  ranging  from 
eighty  to  160,  and  the  offices  in  im- 
portance from  United  States  senator 
to  county  surveyor.  Since  to  acquire 
a  personal  knowledge  of  so  many 
candidates  was  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity, the  average  citizen  was  compelled 
to  vote  a  party  ticket. 

The  authors  of  the  letter  proposed 
a  plan  by  which  only  the  most  impor- 
tuit  officers  should  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people:  after  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1914  the  lowest  number  to 
be  voted  on  at  a  general  election 
would  be  five,  includine  representa- 
tive in  Ck>ngress  and  United  States 
senator;  and  the  highest  number 
would  be  eight.  All  others  would  be 
appointed  by  the  elected  officers,  and 
would  be  held  to  a  strict  accountabil- 
ity to  them.  The  proposal  in  detail 
was  as  follows: 

(1)  To  establish  an  official  gazette 


program  for  the  further  amendment '  to  be  published  quarterly  and  to  be 
of  the  Oregon  constitution.  The  pur-  mailed  to  every  registered  Oregon 
pose  of  the  suggested  alterations  was    voter  and  taxpayer  at  the  public  ex- 
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pense,  giving  complete  and  reliable 
information  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  gazette  was  to 
be  edited  by  three  people's  inspectors 
of  government,  and  the  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  sixty  cents  per  voter  per 
year. 

(2)  To  revise  the  structure  of  state 
government.     The  senate  and  house 
of    representatives    should    be    main- 
tained at  thirty  and  sixty  members 
each    respectively,    but    their    terms 
should  be  extended  to  six  years.    The 
power  should  be  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple  to   recall   either  or   both   houses 
bodily   by   means  of  a   petition   and 
special  election,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividual officers  under  the  existing  re- 
call.    Legislative  sessions   should   be 
held  annually,  instead  of  biennially, 
as    at    present,    and    the    legislators 
should    be    better   paid.     The   people 
should  retain  the  mitiative  and  ref- 
erendum,  but   the   legislature  should 
be    enabled    to    submit   measures    in 
competition  with  those  proposed   by 
initiative  petitions.     Not  more  than 
twelve  measures  should  be  submitted 
by  the   legislature  at  any  one  elec- 
tion.    (This  restriction  was  suggested 
by  the  Portland  municipal  election  in 
June,  1909,  at  which  the  Portland  mu- 
nicipal  council   ordered   the   referen- 
dum on  twenty-seven  of  its  measures, 
which     was    regarded    as    excessive. 
However,   this   restriction   was   later 
dropped  from  the  program.)    The  leg- 
islature should  be  able  to  declare  an 
act  an  emergency  measure,  and  by  a 
vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  members 
in  each   house  order  that  it  be  put 
into  effect  at  once,  thus  in  effect  sus- 
pending the  people's  right  to  demand 
a  referendum  before  a  law  is  put  into 
effect,   but   such   measures   might   be 
repealed  at  a  subsequent  referendum 
election.    The  presidmg  officers  of  the 
two   houses    should   be   chosen   from 
outside  the  membership  of  the  legis- 
lature, should  have  jio  vote  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  appoint  the  standing  committees. 
With     some     exceptions     committee 
meetings  should  be  open,  and  public 
hearings  should  be  granted  on  all  pro- 
posed    legislative     measures.      Each 
member  of  the  legislature  should  be 
required  to  pledge  himself  under  oath 


not  to  engage  in  log-rolling  nor  to 
obey  any  party  caucus  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  would  be  contrary  to 
his  judgment  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  but  to  cast  every  vote 
upon  his  own  individual  responsibil- 
ity. Any  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  bring  an  action  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  to  have  a  law  set  aside  on 
the  ground  of  undue  influence,  and  if 
upon  trial  a  jury  should  find  that 
there  was  undue  influence,  the  law 
should  not  go  into  effect  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  people  at  a  referendum 
election.  (Tnis  innovation  was 
dropped  from  the  final  program.) 
Finally,  a  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation should  be  adopted,  by 
which  each  sixtieth  part  of  the  vot- 
ers might  be  assurea  of  a  represen- 
tative in  the  lower  house,  and  each 
thirtieth  of  a  representative  in  the 
state  senate.  Candidates  for  the  leg- 
islature should  be  nominated  by  dis- 
tricts in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing mode  of  direct  nominations,  but 
should  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the 
state  at  large,  each  voter  voting  for 
but  one  candidate  for  senator  and  one 
candidate  for  representative. 

(3)  The  governor  should  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  legislature,    tie  should 
have  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  and 
district   attorneys    for   each    cownty, 
and  should  also  appoint  the  attorney 
general,  the  secretary  of  state,  state 
treasurer,  state  printer,  superintend- 
ent  of   public   instruction,    secretary 
of  labor,  and  the  state  business  man- 
ager.    These   officials   should   consti- 
tute   the    governor's    cabinet.       The 
state    business    manager,   subject    to 
the  governor's  direction,  should  man- 
age the  business  departments  and  af- 
fairs of  the  state.     A  state  auditor 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term    of   six    years.      The    governor 
should  be  personally  and  directly  re- 
sponsible  for   the   administration   of 
the  state,  and  should  have  complete 
authority  over  all  matters  at  present 
managed  by  commissions  and  noards, 
except  those  intrusted  to  the  railroad 
commission.      The    governor    should 
have  the  power  to  introduce  bills  into 
the  legislature,  both  he  and  his  cab- 
inet having  seats  on  the  floor  of  each 
house  with   the   right  to  speak  but 
not  to  vote.     The  governor   shoald, 
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moreover,  have  the  right  to  appeal 
from  a  refusal  or  failure  of  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  an  administration 
measure  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
people.  The  governor's  veto  power, 
however,  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
both  he  and  his  cabinet  should  be 
required  to  answer  anv  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  in  writing  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  administration,  un- 
less the  giving  of  such  an  answer 
would  be  prejudiced  to  the  public 
interest. 

(4)  County  government  should  be 
reorganized  by  intrusting  the  con- 
duct of  county  affairs  to  a  board  of 
directors,  to  be  elected  by  the  voters 
for  six  years,  subject  to  the  recall. 
The  board  of  directors  in  each  county 
should  employ  a  county  business  man- 
ager at  a  fixed  salary,  the  selection 
not  to  be  confined  to  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  who  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the 
plans  of  the  board  of  directors. 

(5)  Finally,  judicial  procedure  in 
the  state  should  be  simplified.  (This 
should  be  accomplished  chiefly  by  the 
modification  of  the  procedure  in  ap- 
peals, but  in  the  final  formulation 
of  the  program  it  was  further  pro- 
posed that  petty  juries  might  render 
a  verdict  in  which  not  less  than  nine 
jurors  concurred.) 

This  is  a  bold  and  far-reaching 
program.  Should  it  be  adopted  in 
rail,  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  would  be  profoundly  altered. 
Vet  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  the 
freak  proposal  of  an  irresponsible 
band  of  political  fanatics.  The  au- 
thors of  the  program  are  precisely 
the  same  persons  as  those  who  are 
chiefly  rtjsponsible  for  the  adoption  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  direct 
nominations,  the  recall,  the  corrupt 
practices  act,  and  other  measures 
which  no  one  in  Oregon  now  seriously 
proposes  to  give  up.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  this  program  was  pub- 
lished by  the  reformers  of  the  Far 
West  another  program  of  very  sim- 
ilar aim  and  nature  was  published 
by  a  political  thinker  in  the  Far 
East — viz.,  Herbert  Croly's  The  Prom- 
ise of  American  Life. 

The  Oregon  People's  Power  League 
18  composed  of  politicians  too  shrewd 
to  attempt  so  radical  a  transforma- 


tion of  the  government  of  their  state 
at  a  single  election.  They  know  that 
they  must  convince  the  voters  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  program,  and  that 
it  takes  time  to  alter  people's  con- 
victions. In  the  official  pamphlet 
containing  a  copy  of  all  measures 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  gen- 
eral election  in  Nov.,  1910,  the  first 
step  in  the  execution  of  their  program 
is  revealed.  Of  the  202  pages  in  the 
pamphlet,  52  are  occupied  by  the 
proposals  of  the  People's  Power 
League  or  of  the  opposition  to  the 
League,  and  by  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  The  third  and  fourth  sections 
of  the  program  of  1909,  relating  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  state  ex- 
ecutive and  of  county  government, 
are  omitted.  In  their  place  is  sub- 
stituted a  bill  relating  to  voting  on 
candidates  for  the  presidency  at  the 
primaries,  and  for  paying  the  expenses 
of  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tions out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state. 
The  fifth  section,  relating  to  the 
simplification  of  judicial  procedure, 
is  submitted  to  the  people,  but  there 
is  little  or  no  opposition  to  it,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  absence  of  an 
argument  against  it  from  the  official 
publicity  pamphlet.  The  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  program,  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  people's  in- 
spectors of  government  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Oregon  Official  Gazette, 
and  to  the  reorganization  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, are  submitted  to  the  people. 

The  following  brief  simmiary  of 
tlie  results  of  the  Oregon  elections  in 
Nov.  will  show  to  what  extent  the 
above  program  was  adopted:  State- 
wide prohibition  was  defeated,  local 
option  was  adopted.  The  legislature 
was  prohibited  from  enacting  tax 
laws  without  popular  consent;  a  new 
constitutional  convention  was  voted 
down;  the  primary  law  was  extended 
to  presidential  nominations,  etc.; 
counties  were  permitted  to  incur  ad- 
ditional indebtedness  for  road -mak- 
ing, but  public  purchase  of  railroads 
was  defeated.  The  Gazette  idea  was 
rejected,  as  well  as  the  reconstruction 
of  the  legislature.  A  radical  employ- 
ers' liability  bill  was  adopted,  which 
provides  that  contributory  negligence 
shall  not  be  a  defense.  Woman  suf- 
frage was  again  defeated. 
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THE   SHORT   BALLOT 

While  the  reformers  of  the  West 
have  been  tryinff  to  make  men's  votes 
more  effective  through  direct  legis- 
lation and  other  radical  changes  in 
the  existing  system  of  government, 
those  of  the  East  have  been  trying 
to  accomplish  the  same  result  with- 
out changing  the  representative  sys- 
tem. The  plan  is  to  simplify  the 
voter's  task,  and  thus  make  possible 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Rec- 
ognizing the  impossibility  of  choosing 
wisely  among  several  hundred  candi- 
dates for  offices,  all  of  which  must  be 
filled  at  the  same  election,  the  east- 
em  reformers  have  undertaken  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled 
at  any  one  election  to  a  reasonable 
number.  Their  slogan  is  the  Short 
Ballot,  by  which  they  mean  that  the 
voters  should  attempt  to  choose  only 
the  most  important  officials,  and 
should  then  hold  these  officials  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  the  selection 
of  proper  persons  to  be  appointed  to 
the  subordinate  positions.  As  yet 
the  Short  Ballot  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into  any  state  elections,  but 
it  has  found  a  place  in  municipal 
elections  in  connection  with  govern- 
ment by  commission,  and  has  won 
many  advocates  among  the^  thinking 
citizens  and  better  grade  of  politi- 
cians. An  energetic  short-ballot  or- 
ganization was  established  in  1909, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
a  propacranda  has  been  set  on  foot 
which  already  gives  promise  of  bear- 
ing early  fruit. 

WOMAN    SUPFBAaE 

The  claim  of  the  right  of  women  to 
the  vote  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
are  no  longer  ridiculed,  but  are  met 
with  serious  consideration. 

During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  evidences  of  a  change  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  this  claim.  This  is 
{>art1y  due  to  the  suffragettes  of  Eng- 
and,  partly  to  the  fact  that  women 
who  are  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  social  and  philanthropic  Questions 
of  the  day  find  they  are  witnout  po- 
litical power  vitally  to  change  condi- 
tions, but  chiefiy  because  of  the  recog- 


nition of  changed  economic  conditions 
which  have  forced  women  into  the  in- 
dustrial world  without  giving  them 
the  protection  of  a  political  status. 

An  active  educational  campaign  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, of  which  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  is  president.  Through  the  lib- 
erality of  Mrs.  0.  H.  P.  Belmont,  this 
association  was  enabled  to  move  its 
headquarters  from  Warren,  O.,  to  New- 
York  City,  and  thus  be  in  the  center 
of  activity.  Such  support  by  many 
women  of  wealth  has  made  possible 
a  more  effective  propaganda  than  ever 
before  in  the«  history  of  the  cause. 
Many  new  organizations  have  been 
established,  and  in  New  York  City 
alone,  besides  the  National  Associa- 
tion, eight  societies  maintain  public 
headquarters:  The  New  York  State 
Association;  The  Political  Equality 
Association,  with  its  six  suffrage  set- 
tlements ;  The  Woman  Suffrage  Party ; 
The  Equal  Franchise  Society;  The 
Equality  Le^rue  of  Self-supporting 
Women ;  The  (>)llegevWomen's  League ; 
The  Suffragette  Association ;  The  Joan 
of  Arc  Les^e,  and  The  Men's  League^ 
for  Woman  Suffrage. 

The  first  woman's  political  conven- 
tion was  held  in  New  York,  in  Nov., 
1909,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  pre- 
siding, and  a  Woman  Suffrage  Party, 
organized  with  branches  in  every  as- 
sembly district  in  Greater  New  York. 
This  method  of  district  organisation 
has  been  adopted  throughout  New  York 
State,  so  that  during  the  last  legisla- 
tive session  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  nearly  every  legislator  by  his 
own  constituents  to  use  his  influence 
in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Political  Settlements. — ^The  estab- 
lishment of  political  settlements  in 
the  tenement  districts  of  Greater 
New  York  marks  the  be^pnning  of 
a  new  epoch  in  the  educational  cam- 
paign of  "  Votes  for  Women."  Six  such 
settlements  have  been  opened  in  dif- 
ferent purts  of  the  city  where  classes 
are  conducted  in  the  study  of  political 
questions  and  government,  thus  pre- 
paring thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  to  use  the  ballot  intelligently 
when  full  citizenship  is  given  to  them. 

Following  the  custom  of  English 
women,  American  suffragists  are  hold- 
ing open-air  meetings  on  street  cor- 
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ners  and  in  public  parks.  The  first 
big  demonstration  of  American  wcnn- 
en  was  held  in  remonstrance  to  the 
action  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature  in  killing  the  woman  suffrage 
bill  in  the  judiciary  committee.  Him- 
dreds  of  women  walked  down  Fifth 
Aveniie  behind  a  band  to  Union 
Square,  where  some  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple listisned  to  suffrage  speeches. 

In  several  states.  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  men  prom- 
inent in  public  life  have  formed  "Vot- 
ers' Leagues  for  Women  Suffrage,** 
and  are  thus  adding  great  strength 
to  the  ranks  of  the  suffragists. 

In  April,  1910,  the  National  Associ- 
ation held  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  was  addressed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Although  Mr.  Taft  had  formerly  ad- 
vocated woman  suffrage,  he  expressed 
a  fear  that  if  women  were  enfranchised 
the  intelligent  women  would  not  vote. 
As  the  women  assembled  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  "  Votes  for  Women  "  con- 
sidered themselves  fairly  intelligent, 
th^  were  displeased  with  this  re- 
mark, and  a  few  young  enthusiasts 


in  the  rear  of  the  hall  hissed.    This 

caused  much  regret  in  the  ranks  ofhBBARD,    C.    A. — American    Government 


the  suffragists,  who  sent  a  letter  of 
apology  to  the  President. 


mammoth  petition  containing  nearly 
500,000  signatures  was  presented  to 
Congress  asking  that  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  be  submitted  to  the 
voters.  It  produced  no  effect  on  the 
judiciaiy  committee,  which  voted  not 
to  report  a  suffrage  bill. 

A  delegation  of  suffragists  was  given 
a  respectful  hearing  at  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  House  of  Gov- 
emorsy  at  Washingt<»i,  in  Jan.  Sev- 
eral governors  present  spoke  in  favor 
of  enending  the  privilege  of  the  bal- 
lot to  women. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1910 
women  had  full  suffrage  in  the  states 


some  form  of  school  suffrage  in  twen- 
ty-six states:  Arizona,  CJolorado,  Oon- 
necticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Iowa,  II- 
linois,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin ; 
school  and  tax-paying  suffrage  in  New 
York,  Delaware,  and  Montana;  and 
tax-paying  suffrage  in  Louisiana  and 
Iowa;  no  suffrage  of  any  kind  in  the 
twelve  remaining  states. 

During  1910  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  extend  the  suffrage  to  wom- 
en have  been  submitted  to  the  voters 
by  the  legislatures  of  Washington, 
South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  in 
Washington.  Woman  suffrage  was 
rejected  by  the  constitutional  conven- 
tions of  Arizena  and  New  Mexico. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  empowering  women  in 
all  town*,  villages,  and  third-class 
cities  to  vote  on  bonding  proposi- 
tions. They  already  had  the  tax  and 
Hchool  vote. 
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TBE  AJtminSTBATION 
Prwident.  William  Howard  Tftft, 
Obio.  Salary,  $76,000;  traveling  ez- 
ppnsra.  126.000.  Secretary  to  the 
President,  Charles  D.  Norton,  111. 
Salary,  $6,000. 

Vice  Preiident,  James  Sclioolcraft 
ShermBD,  New  Tork.  Salary,  $12,- 
000.  He  presides  oyer  the  Senate, 
with  Qo  vote  except  in  caae  of  a  tie. 


oUa;  for  IQann  (lodap.  Lucus), 

.      Lddilion.forDebi  (Boo.),  401,887 

CPop.),  114,037;  lor  Comau(S.L.), 32.097. 

The  President  and  Vice  President 
are  elected  for  terniB  of  four  years 
by  the  State  Electoral  Colleges,  whose 
memherehip  is  based  upon  the  con- 
gressional apportionment  as  shown 
upon  the  opposite  page.  This  appor- 
tionment is  revised  by  Congress  after 
each  decennial  census.  A  new  appor- 
tionment may  l>e  made  at  the  present 
session  of  the  Sixty-first  Coni^css, 
I  based  upon  the  population  of  1010. 
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Nine  cabinet  officers,  constitatinff 
the  President's  advisory  council,  and 
each  in  charge  of  one  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  Qovemment,  are 
nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
subject  to  the  President's  pleasure. 
Salary,  $12,000  each,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  see.  The  present  Cabinet  was 
thus  appointed  Itiarch  6,  1909. 

By  act  of  Congress,  in  the  case  of 
vacancy  in  office  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  cabinet  officers 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  the  order 
named  below:  1^10 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

Beoretary  of  State,  Philander  Chase 
Knox,  Pa.  Salary,  $8,000.  (Reduced 
from  $12,000  by  act  of  Congress,  to 
permit  Secretary  Knox  to  accept  a 
Cabinet  position,  an  increase  in  the 
salary  of  which  he  had  voted  for  when 
a  member  of  the  Senate.) 

Chai^d  with  negotiations  relating 
to  foreign  affairs. 

A88i8tant  Secretary,  Huntington  Wil- 
son, 111.     $5,000. 

Second  Aaaiatant  Secretary,  Alvey  A. 
Adee,  D.  C.    $4,500. 

Third  Aaaistant  Secretary,  Chandler 
ITale.  Me.     $4,500. 

Director  of  the  Consular  Service, 
Wilbur  J.  Carr,  N.  Y.     $4,500. 

Counselor,  Chandler  P.  •  Anderson, 
N.  Y.     $0,000. 

Bureau  of  Accounts.  Chief,  Thomas 
Morrison,   N.   Y.     $2,800. 

Bureau  of  Appointments.  Chief,  M. 
M.   Shand,  N.  J.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Citizenship.  Chief,  Rich- 
ard W.  Floomoy,  Jr.,   Md.     $2,100. 

Consular  Bureau.  Chief,  Herbert  C. 
Hengstler,  Ohio.    $2,250. 

Diplomatic  Bureau,  Chief,  Sydney  Y. 
Smith,    D.   C.     $2,250. 

Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives. 
Chief,   John   R.   Back,   Me.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library.  Chief, 
John  A.  Tonner,  O.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Trade  Relations.  Chief, 
John  Ball  Osborne,  Pa.  $2,100. 
Charged  with  compilation  of  commer- 
cial Information  for  the  nse  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  with  collection 
of  consular  reports. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  111. 

Charged  with  management  of  the  na- 
tional finances.    He  prepares  plans  for 


improyement  of  the  revenue  and  sap- 
port  of  the  puhlic  credit;  superintenoa 
collection  of  the  revenue;  grants  war- 
rants for  all  moneys  paid  from  and 
into  the  Treasury;  controls  construc- 
tion of  puhlic  buildings;  coinage  and 
printing  of  money;  and  the  a£ninia- 
tration  of  the  life-saving,  revenue 
cutter,  and  the  public  health  and 
marine  hospital  service. 

Assistant  Secretaries  —  Charles  D. 
HlUes,  N.  Y.^  James  F.  Curtis,  Mass., 
A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Mass.    $5,000  each. 

Supervising  Architect,  James  K.  Tay- 
lor, Pa.  $6,000.  Charged  with  super- 
intending of  construction  repair  and  of 
public  buildings. 

Bngraving  and  Printing.  Chief  of 
Bureau,  Joseph  K.  Ralph,  111.  $5,500. 
Produces  all  the  securities  and  similar 
work  of  the  Government  printed  from 
steel  plates. 

Secret  Service.  Chief  John  B.  Wll- 
kle,  III.  $4,000.  Charged  with  detec- 
tion of  counterfeiting,  and  similar  frauds 
on  the  Government 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Robert 
J.  Tracewell,  Ind.  $5,500.  Construes 
the  laws  relating  to  appropriations  and 
methods  of  rendering  and  stating  ac- 
counts. 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Lee 
McClung.  Tenn.  $8,000.  Charged  with 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all  pub- 
lic moneys  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
and  subtreasurles  and  In  national  bank 
United  States  depositories. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Law- 
rence O.  Murray,  New  York.  $5,000. 
Has  supervision  of  the  national  banks, 
their  examination  and  reports;  the  prep- 
aration and  Issue  of  national -bank  cir- 
culation ;  the  redemption  and  destmction 
of  national  bank  notes. 

Internal  Revenue.  Commissioner, 
Royal  B.  Cabell,  Va.  $6,000.  General 
supervision  of  the  collection  of  all  In- 
ternal revenue  taxes,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  Internal  revenue  laws. 

The  Mint.  Director,  George  B.  Bob- 
orts,  la.  $4,500.  General  supervision 
of  the  mints  and  assay  offices. 

Public  Health  and  Marine  Ho8pii4a 
Service.  Surg. -General,  Walter  Wy- 
man,  Mo.  $5,000.  Charged  with  the 
framing  and  enforcement  of  regulations 
for  the  prevention  of  the  Introduction 
and  spread  of  contagious  diseases ;  su- 
pervision of  the  quarantine  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  marine 
hospitals. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT 

Secretary  of  War,  Jacob  McQaTodc 
Dickinson,  Tenn. 
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_  Charged   with    supervisioii   of   na- 
tional defense^  and  army  ezponditures. 

A89i9tant  Seoretary  of  War,  Robert 
Shaw  OllTer,  N.  Y.     $6,000. 

The  Oenena  Staff.  Chief,  MaJ.-Oen. 
Leonard  Wood.  Charged  with  prepar- 
ation of  plana  for  the  national  defense, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Army. 

The  chiefs  of  the  military  bareaus 
are  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United   States,   as   follows: 

Adfutant-Oeneral,  MaJ.-Gen.  F.  C. 
Ainsworth.     $8,000. 

In^peotor-Oeneral,  Brig.-Gen.  B.  A. 
Oarllngton.    $6,000. 

Quartertmuter-Oeneral,  Brig.-Gen.  J. 
B.   Aleahlre.    $6,000. 

Commitiary-Cfeneral,  Brig.-Oen.  H.  Q. 
Sharpe.    $6,000. 

Swgeon-Qeneral,  Brig.-Gen.  G.  H. 
Tomey.    $6,000. 

Paymaster-Qeneral,  Brig.-Gen.  C.  H. 
Whipple.    $6,000. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Brig.-Gen.  Will- 
lam  H.  Bixby.     $6,000. 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  Brig.-Gen.  William 
Crosier.     $6,000. 

Judge-Advocate  Oeneral,  Brlg.-Gen. 
G.  B.  Dayis.     $6,000. 

Chief  Signal  OMoer,  Brig.-Gen.  James 
Allen.     $6,000. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Brlff.-Gen.   C.  R.   Edwards.    $6,000. 

Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  A  permanent  t>ody  which  in- 
Teatlgates  in  their  engineering,  commer- 
cial, nayigable  and  economic  aspects  all 
surveys  and  riyer  and  harbor  improye- 
mentfl  proposed  by  Congress. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE 

Aiiamey-Qeneralf  George  Wood- 
ward Wickersham,  N.  Y. 

Represents  the  United  States  in  all 
l^^l  matters. 

BoUoitor-General,  Frederick  W.  Leh- 
mann,  Hissoari.  $10,000.  Charged  with 
the  business  of  the  Goyemment  in  the 
Snpireme  Conrt  and  in  State  Courts. 

Aeeietant  to  Attomey-Oeneral,  Wm. 
8.  Kenyon,  la.  $7,000.  Cliarged  with 
matters  arising  under  the  federal  anti- 
tmst  and  interstate  commerce  laws. 
Sayen  Assistant  Attorneys-General.  $5,- 
000  each. 

Solicitor  State  Department,  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  Utah.     $5,000. 

POST  OFFICE   DEPARTMENT 

PostmMter  Oeneral,  Frank  Harris 
Hitchcock,  Mass. 

Has  direction  and  management  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 


First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
C.  P.  GrandfleM,  Mo.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  postmasters'  appointments;  sal- 
aries and  allowance;  dty  deliyery 
seryice. 

Second  Assistant  Postmaeter-Oeneral. 
Joseph  Stewart,  Mo.  $6,000.  Charged 
with  railway  adjustments,  miscellaneous 
transportation,  foreign  malls,  railway 
mail  seryice.  Inspection  equipment. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaeter-Cfeneral, 
James  J.  Britt,  N.  C.  $6,000.  Charged 
with  financial  system,  stamps,  money 
orders,  registered  mails,  classification 
of  domestic  mall  matter,  redemption. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaeter-Oeneral, 
P.  V.  DeGraw,  Pa.  $6,000.  Charged 
with  rural  mails,  supplies,  dead  letters, 
poHt-route  maps. 

NAVY   DEPARTMENT 

Secretary  of  Navy,  George  von  Len- 
gerke  Meyer,  Mass. 

Charged  with  direction  of  the  Navy 
and  superintendence  of  construction, 
eouipment,  and  employment  of  vessels 
of  war. 

Assistant  Seoretary,  Beckman  Win- 
throp.  New  York.     $5,000. 

General  Board  of  the  Navy.  The 
General  Board  la  adyisory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nayy,  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  officers : 

Admiral  of  the  Navy  George  Dewey, 
president;  Rear-Adm.  Raymond  P.  Rod- 
gers,  president  of  Nayal  War  College; 
Rear-Adm.  Richard  Wainwright,  aid  for 
operations;  Rear-Adm.  William  P.  Pot- 
ter, aid  for  personnel ;  Rear-Adm.  Aaron 
Ward,  aid  for  inspections;  Capt.  Frank 
F.  Fletcher,  aid  for  material ;  Capt. 
Bradley  A.  Fiske;  Capt.  TempUn  M. 
Potts,  chief  intelligence  officer ;  Com. 
William  J.  Maxwell;  Com.  Spencer  S. 
Wood,  secretary. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Chief, 
Civil  Engineer  Richard  C.  Hollyday. 
$6,000.  Charged  with  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  docks  and  naval 
buildings. 

Bureau  of  Equipment.  By  authority 
of  the  Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  1910 
abolished  for  one  year,  and  its  duties 
distributed  among  the  other  bureaus,  as 
a  trial  of  the  Meyer  plan  of  naval  re- 
organization. 

Bureau  of  Navigation.  Chief,  Rear- 
Adm.  R.  F.  Nicholson.  $6,000.  Charged 
with  the  education  and  superylsion  of 
line  officers  and  of  enlisted  men. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Chief,  Rear- 
Adm.  N.  B.  Mason.  $8,000.  Charged 
with  supervision  of  the  Torpedo  Sta- 
tion, magazines  on  shore,  and  with  the 
manufacture  of  explosiyes,  arms  and 
equipment. 
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Bureau  of   Construction   and   Repair,    examination   of   the   geologic   ttmctore, 
Nayal    Constructor,    Richard    M.    Watt,    mineral     resources,     and     the     mineral 
$6,000.       Duties     relate    to    designing,   products  of  the  national  domain, 
building  and  repairing  ships,  and  their*  ^  Reclamation  Service.     Director,   Fred- 
docking  and  care.  orick  H.  Newell.     $7,500.     Charged  with 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  En-  the  survey,  construction,  and  operation 
glneer-in-Chlef,  Rear-Adm.  Hutch  I.  of  the  irrigation  works  in  arid  sUtes, 
Cone.  $6,000.  Charged  with  design-  Authorized  by  the  act  of  June  17,  1902. 
ing,  building  and  repairing  steam  ma-^  JL  Bureau  of  Mines.  Director,  Joseph  A. 
chinery  for  naval  ships.  Holmes,  8.  C.    $6,000.    To  promote  the 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  mining  Industry  of  tiie  United  States, 
Paymaster-Oen.  Thomas  I.  Cowie,  foster  the  safety  of  miners,  and  glre 
$6,000.  Charged  with  the  supply  of  attention  to  the  treatment  of  ores  and 
funds  for  disbursing  officers,  and  the  Jjfe^-tise  of  explosives.  Established  1010. 
purchase  of  all  naval  supplies.  '^^ 

Bureau    of    Medicine     and     Surger^fT  ^fff^-^ 


V 


.\ 


Surgeon-Oeneral*  Charles  F.  Stokes. 
$6,000.  Control  of  naval  hospitals 
and  hospital  ships. 

Judge-Advocate-Oeneral,  Capt.  Robert 
L.  Russell.  $5,000.  Charged  with  su- 
pervision of  all  legal  aspects  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Solicitor,  Henry  M. 
Butler,  $4,000. 

Marine  Corps.  Commandant,  Major- 
Gen.  .     $8,000. 


IPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Secretary  of  AgricuUurey  James 
Wilson,  Iowa. 

Exercises  supervision  over  agricul- 
tural industry,  experiment  stations, 
quarantine  stations  for  imported  cat- 
tle, inspection  of  foods  and  drugs.  Na- 
tional Forest  Reserves,  and  interstate 
game  laws. 


DEPARTIHENT    OF    THE    INTE-  Uiii'^*^Sfi^'!^''""^'  '^"""  "'  *""' 

RIOR  yX_^ Bureau' of  Animal   Industry.     Chief. 

fur.    A.    D.    Melvin,    III.     $5,000.     Con- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Richard 
Achilles  Ballingcr,  Washington. 
Charged    with    patents,    pensions, 

fiublic  lands  and  parks,  education,  anf 
ndian  affairs. 

First      Assistant      Secretary,      Frank 
Pierce,  Utah.     $6,000. 
General   Land   OfUce.     Commissioner, 


ducts  Inspection  of  animals  and  meat 
food  products ;  investigates  communi- 
cable diseases  and  their  prevention,  and 
he  breeding  and  feeding  of  animals. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Chief,  B. 
Galloway,  Mo.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  improvement  of  crops  by 
breeding  and  selection,  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  plants  and  seeds  to  dif- 


Fred  Dennett,  N.  D.    $5,000.     Charged  ,ferent  parts  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  survey,   management  and  dis-<|    Forest     Service.       Chief,     Henry     S 


>^ 


position  of  the  public  lands. 

Patent  Office.  Commissioner,  Edward 
B.  Moore,  Mich.  $5,000.  Administra- 
tion of  the  patent  laws,  and  supervision 


Graves.  $5,000.  Charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Forests, 
the  investigation  of  forest  problems 
and  encouragement  of  protecting  grow- 


of  the  registration  of  trade-marks.         f  Ing  timber. 

Pension  Office.     Commissioner,  Jameff^l     Bureau   of    Chemistry.     Chemist,    H. 


A 


\ 


L.  Davenport,  D.  C.  $5,000.  Super- 
vision of  adjudication  of  claims  arising 
under  laws  granting  Army  or  Navy 
service   pensions. 


W.  Wiley,  Ind.  $5,000.  Charged  with 
the  analysis  of  agricultural  products  and 
fertilisers,  and  the  Investii^ion  of  the 
composition    and   adulteration  of  foods 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Commis4  and  drugs, 
sioner,  Robert  G.  Valentine,  Mass.  $6|J  Bureau  of  Soils.  Chief,  Milton  Wtalt- 
000.  Has  charge  of  the  Indian  tribes  |ney,  Md.  $8,500.  Charged  with  inves- 
of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  I  tigating  soils  in  their  relations  to 
Alaska).  Iclimate  and  organic  life. 

Bureau  of  Education.  Commissioner,"^  4  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Chief,  L.  O. 
Blmer  R.  Brown,  Cal.  $5,000.  Col-  Howard,  N.  Y.  $4,000.  Charged  with 
lects  statistics  and  general  Information  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
regarding  education ;  has  charge  of  the  injurious  Insects  affecting  forests,  crops 
schools  for  native  Alaskan  children;  su-  and  fruits,  and  means  of  their  ellmln- 
pervises  the  reindeer  industry  In  Alaska ;«  atlon. 
administers    the    endowment    fund    fosA     Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     Chlet 


and    mechanical 


:^i 


agricultural     colleges 
arts. 

Geological  Survey.  Director,  George 
Otis  Smith,  Me.  $6,000.  Charged  with 
classification   of   the    public    lands   an~ 


Henry  W.  Henshaw,  Mass.  $3,000.  In- 
vestigates the  economic  relations  of  ani- 
mal life.  Charged  with  enforcing  the 
bird  and  game  laws. 

Office  of  Bmperimont  Stations.     Dlrec 
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vi 


tor,  A.  C.  True,  Conn.    $4,000.    Author-    Charged  with  the  propagation  of  asefnl 

Ised  to  promote  the  Interests  of  agrlcul-    food    fishes,    Inyestigatlon    of   deep   sea 

oral  education  and  Inyestlgatlon.  fishing  grounds,  and  care  of  the  Alaskan 

OMce    of     Public    Roads.       Director,    salmon    fisheries    and    the    Prlbllof    Is- 
Jjog^n  W.  Page,  Mass.    $3,000.   Charged    tends  seal  herds. 

with  investigating  road  making  and  road^  J[  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Commissioner, 
materials,  and  collecting  information  re-  Fngene  T.  Chamberlain,  N.  T.  $4,000. 
gardlng  systems  of  road  management.        Charged    with    superintendence    of    the 

Weather    Bureau.      Chief,    Willis    L.    commercial    marine,    issue    of    licenses, 
Moore,  III.    $6,000.    Charged  with  fore-  omd  collection  of  tonnage  taxes, 
caating   of   weather   for   the   benefit   ots\    Bureau  of  Immiffro^ion  and  Naturati- 


agrrlcultnre,   commerce  and   nayigatlon. 

Vj^^EPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 
"^  AND    LABOR 


Secretary  of  Commeroe  and  Labor, 
Charles  Nagel,  Mo. 

Charged  with  promoting  commerce, 
mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  fish- 
eries, transportation,  and  labor.    '^^B'^ilT ]^ 
the  supervision  of  alien  immigration  JK^ 


zation,  Commissioner-General,  Daniel  J. 
Keefe,  Mich.  $5,000.  Charged  with 
administration  of  Immigration  and  nat- 

'    kuralisation  laws. 

"N I  Bureau  of  Standards.  Director,  Samuel 
w.  Stratton,  111.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  comparing  and  testing  standards 
used  in  scientific  inyestigations,  com- 
merce and  educational  Institutions,  with 
standards  adopted  or  recognised  by  the 
.OoTemment. 


and  naturalization. 

AaHstant     Secretary,     Benjamin      8. 
•Cable,  111.    $5,000. 
\j    Bureau  of  Oorporatione.    Commission- 
er, Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Conn.     $5,000. 
Authorized  to  investigate  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  any  corporation  or 
combination    engaged    in    Interstate    or 
^% foreign  commerce   (except  railroads). 
>4    Bureau    of    Manufacturee.      Commis- 
sioner    Albertus     H.     Baldwin,     Conn. 
$4,000.     Charged   with  development  of 
manufacturing    interests    and     markets 
therefor,  domestic  and  foreign,  by  the 
a  publication  of  Information. 
^     Bureau     of     Labor.       Commissioner, 
Charles  P.  NelU,  D.  C.   $5,000.    Charged 
with  matters  pertaining  to  labor  in  its 
relations  to  capital,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  prosperity  among  the  labor- 
*  ing  classes. 
>§     Light'Bouee    Servtoe,      Commissioner, 
George  R.  Putnam,  la.    $5,000.    Charged 
with  the  administrative  duties  relating 
I  to  light-houses  and  protective  signals. 
Ni       The  Cenaue  OMce.     Director,  B.  Dana 
Dnrand,  Cal.     $7,000.    The  duty  of  the 
Census   Office   is   to  take,   compile   and 
publish   the   decennial    censuses   of  the 
United    States;    the    quinquennial    cen- 
suses of  agriculture  and  manufactures; 
the    deaths    In    registration    areas;    the 
statistics  of  cotton  ginned,  and  of  cot- 
ton consumed;  the  annual  statistics  of 
cities ;  and  to  make  such  other  statistical 
.investigations  as  Congress  may  order, 
v^     Coast  and  Oeodetio  Survey.     Superin- 
tendent, Otto  H.  Tittmann,  Mo.     $6,000. 
Chained   with   survey   of   coasts   under 
the   jurisdiction   of  the   United    States, 
and  publication  of  charts  covering  these 
V  coasts. 
nA     Bureau    of   Fisheries.     Commissioner, 
George    M.    Bowers,    W.    Va.      $6,000. 


DEPENDENl'    BUREAUS    AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Smithsonian  Institution.  Secretary, 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  $7,500.  Estab- 
lished 1846,  under  the  terms  of  James 
Smithson's  will,  for  the  "  increase  and 
dlflTusion  of  knowledge  among  men.*' 
The  former  Is  accomplished  by  promot- 
ing original  scientific  research,  and  the 
latter  by  publications  and  lectures. 
Managed  by  a  Board  of  Regents.  It  co- 
operates with  the  (K>yemment  and  na- 
tional scientific  bodies. 

National  Museum.  Under  the  same 
management  Charged  with  preserving 
and  utilizing  objects  of  art,  ethnological 
collections,  geological  and  mineralogical 
specimens  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Pan-American  Union.  Director-Gen- 
eral, John  Barrett,  Ore.  $5,000.  Estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  developing 
closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friend- 
ship between  the  twenty-one  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
seven  members,  each  receiving  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $10,000.  J.  C.  Clements, 
Ga.,  C.  A.  Prouty,  Vt.,  F.  K.  Lane,  Cal., 
E.  B.  Clark,  la.,  J.  S.  Harlan,  III.,  B. 
H.  Meyer,  Wis.,  C.  C.  McChord,  Ky. 
B.  A.  Moeeley,  Secretary.  $5,000.  The 
regulating  statutes  apply  to  Interstate 
traffic  only.  Traffic  transported  wholly 
within  a  single  state  is  excepted. 

Civil  Service  Commission.  Commis- 
sioners, J.  C.  Black,  III.,  Chairman. 
$4,500;  J.  A.  Mcllhenny,  La.  $4,000; 
W.  S.  Washburn,  N.  Y.  $4,000.  Charged 
with  the  conduct  of  competitive  exam- 
inations of  applicants  for  the  classified 


« ^vil  service. 


Oovemment    Printing    Offtee.      Public 
Printer,  S.  B.  Donnelly,  N.  Y.    $5,600. 
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Charfed  with  the  printing,  press  work, 
and  binding  of  all  OoTemment  pnbllca- 
tlons  of  every  description. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Engineer,  CoL  George  W. 
Ctoethals,  assisted  by  five  army  ofBcers 
as  commissioners.  $15,000,  IncluslTe  of 
army  pay.  Secretary,  Joseph  Bncklln 
Bishop,  N.  Y.  $5,000.  Charged  with 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Library  of  Congress.  Librarian. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Mass.  $6,000.  Pri- 
marily a  reference  library,  composed  of 
numerous  collections,  presented  and 
bought  It  Is  the  third  largest  collec- 
tion In  the  world.  Under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress. 

Tariff  Board.  Chairman,  Henry  C. 
Emery,  Conn. ;  James  B.  Reynolds, 
Mass.:  Alvln  H.  Sanders,  111.;  StaUstl- 
clan,  N.  I.  Stone,  D.  C. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  established 
1010,  to  pass  upon  sites  and  plans  for 
future  buildings,  monuments,  etc..  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  compensation, 
but  actual  expenses  allowed.  Chairman, 
Daniel  H.  Bumham,  111. ;  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  Mass.,  landscape  architect ; 
Thomas  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  architect; 
Daniel  C.  French,  N.  Y.,  sculptor; 
Frank  D.  Millet,  N.  Y.,  painter;  Cass 
Gilbert,  N.  Y.,  architect ;  Charles  Moore, 
Mich.;  Secretary,  Col.  Spencer  Cosby, 
D.  C.     (See  XXXI,  ArohUeoture.) 

THE   SIXTY-ITBST   CONaBESS 

The  Sixty-first  Congress  was  called 
in  extra  session  by  President  Taft, 
on  March  15,  1909;  the  Payne  tariflf 
bill  was  introduced  March  17,  and  on 
Aug.  9  the  conference  report  on  the 
ti^ff  bill  was  signed  by  the  President. 
(See  XII,  PuUio  Finance,) 

Congress  convened  in  regular  ses- 
sion Dec.  6,  and  adjourned  on  June  25. 
At  this  session  more  general  legisla- 
tion of  importance  was  enacted  than 
at  any  previous  session  of  Congress 
since  the  days  of  reconstruction.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  laws 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress: 

An  act  revising  the  tariff,  establish- 
ing a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff 
and  creating  a  court  of  customs;  also 
creating  a  tariff  board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  aid  him  in  as- 
certaining for  the  use  of  (Dongress  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $275,000  was  made  at  the  sec- 
ond session  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  tariff  board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

An  act  to  establish  a  court  of  com- 


merce for  the  trial  of  railroad  cases 
on  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Ck>mmeroe  Commission;  and  for 
the  revising  of  the  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce.  This 
act  for  the  first  time  extends  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Interstate  CTommeroe 
Commission  over  interstate  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  cable  lines. 

jSi  act  creating  a  commission  to 
investigate  railroad  stock  and  bond 
issues  and  to  devise  a  law  for  the 
federal  supervison  of  such  railroad 
securities. 

An  act  to  establish  postal  savings 
banks,  under  which  local  postoffices 
may  be  made  depositories  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  local  savings.  (See  XII,  Puh- 
lie  Finance.) 

An  act  establishing  a  bureau  of 
mines  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  shall  have  special  charge 
over  measures  for  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees in  mines. 

An  act  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority for  the  withdrawal  of  public 
lands  for  conservation  purposes  un- 
til such  withdrawal  is  revoked  by 
Congress.     (See  XI,  Conservation,) 

An  act  to  suppress  the  interstate 
traffic  in  women  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, Imown  as  the  "white  slave" 
traffic. 

An  act  creating  the  two  new  states 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  out  of 
the  territories  of  the  same  names. 
(See  VIII,  Territories  and  Dependen- 
cies,) 

An  appropriation  for  raising  the 
wreck  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  and  for  the  proper  burial 
of  bodies  foimd,  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. 

An  act  transferring  the  control  of 
the  light  house  service  of  the  (Govern- 
ment from  the  charge  of  a  naval 
officer  to  the  control  of  civilian  of- 
ficials. 

An  act  authorizing  the  issue  of 
$20,000,000  in  certificates  to  complete 
the  execution  of  authorized  reclama- 
tion projects.  (See  XI,  Public  Re- 
sources,) 

Acts  to  increase  the  efficiency  in 
organization  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  authorizing  joint  maneuvers  of 
army  and  state  militia.  (See  XIII, 
Military  and  Naval,) 

An  act  providing  for  the  publicity 
of   campaign   contributions   made   in 
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federal  elections.      (See  VI,  Corrupt 
Fractices,) 

A  joint  resoluticm  authorising  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  five 
members  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  ntiliang  existing  national  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  arma* 
ments  of  the  nations  by  international 
affreemen^  and  constituting  the  com- 
buied  navies  of  the  world  an  interna- 
tional force  for  tiie  preservation  of 
universal  peace.  (See  IV,  Ititema- 
tional  Relations,) 

An  act  to  establish  a  national  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts.  (See  XXXI, 
Architecture,) 

An  act  to  require  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  to  make  full  reports  of  all 
accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

An  act  to  license  custom-house  brok- 
ers. 

An  act  to  parole  United  States 
priBoners. 

An  act  amending  the  national, 
bankruptcy  act. 

An  act  compelling  common  carriers 
to  equip  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes. 

A  joint  resolution  for  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  em- 
ployer's liability  and  workman's 
compensation. 

Among  pending  measures  which 
failed  of  enactment  were  the  anti-in- 
junction bill,  the  ship  subsidy  bill, 
a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  new  federal 
department  combining  all  the  health 
and  sanitary  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  acts  proposed  bv  the  Ad- 
ministration to  classify  public  lands, 
grant  federal  control  of  water-power 
sites,  and  to  provide  terms  for  the 
federal  leasing  of  mineral  lands. 


Joseph  Gumey  Cannon,  represent- 
ing the  Eighteenth  District  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, and  has  been  elected  to  every 
subsequent  Congress  except  the  Fif^- 
second.  After  long  service  as  Chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Mr.  Cannon  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress,  and  rejected  Speaker  of 
the  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth  and  Sixty- 
first  Congresses,  covering  a  period  of 


eight  successive  years — a  longer  serv- 
ice than  that  of  any  speaker  since 
the  foimdation  of  the  Government, 
and  a  longer  period  than  that  covered 
by  any  ^iglish  ministry  in  the  last 
thirty-five  years. 

A  significant  and  far-reaching 
change  was  effected  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
the  Speaker's  control  over  legislation 
and  the  order  of  business,  during  the 
second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress. The  rules  of  procedure  had 
been  in  existence  for  many  years, 
without  material  modification,  under 
both  republican  and  democratic  con- 
trol, bemg  commonly  known  as  the 
"Reed  Rules,"  as  compiled  and 
adopted  during  the  speakership  of  the 
late  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Maine. 
These  rules  concentrated  great  power 
in  the  Speaker,  but  it  has  always  been 
the  contention  of  those  favoring  them, 
that  in  the  increasing  size  of  the 
House,  and  the  increasinff  pressure  of 
important  legislation,  this  concentra- 
tion of  control  1b  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective and  orderly  discharge  of 
business  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  party  responsible  for 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
hAB  been  growing  complaint  that  the 
individual  legislator,  unless  he  be  one 
of  the  dominating  factors  bv  reason 
of  long  service  and  great  ability,  is 
unable  to  secure  consideration  for 
measures  deemed  vital  by  his  con- 
stituents. This  feeling  took  the  form 
of  an  organized  revolt  against  the 
present  Speaker,  which  included  that 
group  of  members  who  have  come  to 
be  known  as  "  insurgents,"  and  whose 
lack  of  alignment  with  the  majority 
of  their  associates  was  made  evident 
during  the  framing  and  passage  of 
the  tariff  act  at  the  extra  session  of 
the  Sixty-first  Ck>ngress.  On  March 
16,  Judge  Crumpacker  of  Indiana, 
Chairman  of  the  Census  Committee, 
had  moved  ttie  immediate  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  amending  the  Census 
act;  Speaker  Cannon  ruled  the  mo- 
tion in  order,  notwithstanding  the 
rule  of  the  House  setting  aside 
Wednesdays  for  the  consideration  of 
the  calendar,  because  the  constitution- 
al requirement  for  a  census  gave  the 
motion  the  character  of  highest  priv- 
ilege. Against  this  decision  thirty- 
five  so-called  "  insurgent "  republicans 
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joined  with  the  democrats,  overruling 
it.  On  the  following  day  Representa- 
tive Norris,  of  Nebraska,  offered  a 
resolution  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  House  Oommittee  on  Rules,  claim- 
ing that  it  involved  a  question  of 
the  highest  privilege.  The  Speaker 
ruled  the  motion  not  in  order,  and 
after  a  parliamentary  wrangle  which 
lasted  throughout  the  night.  Speaker 
Cannon  was  overruled,  by  a  vote  of 
191  to  156,  and  the  new  rule  adopted. 
This  rule  provides  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  heretofore  consisting 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  with  the  Speaker  as  Chair- 
man, shall  hereafter  consist  of  ten 
members,  six  republicans  and  four 
democrat,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
House,  and  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Speaker  shall  not  be  a  member.  The 
rule  wafl  adopted  by  the  same  com- 
bination of  votes.  Speaker  Cannon 
announced  that  he  would  entertain  a 
motion  to  declare  the  chair  vacant; 
and  such  a  motion,  made  by  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  was  supported  by 
all  the  democrats  present,  but  by  only 
nine  of  the  '*  insurgent "  republicans, 
and  was  lost.  Later,  the  members  of 
both  parties  held  caucuses,  and  named 
their  representatives  on  the  new  rules 
conunittee,  all  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently elected.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  is  Hon.  John  Dalzell, 
of  Pittsburff,  the  Speaker's  immediate 
representative  on  the  old  committee. 
Under  this  new  rule,  the  absolute 
control  over  the  procedure  of  the 
House,  formerly  resting  in  the 
Speaker,  passes  to  the  House  itself, 
and  the  Speaker's  control  over  the 
business  of  the  House  rests  in  the 
authority  he  exercises  as  its  presiding 
officer. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
another  resolution  was  proposed  and 
adopted  by  the  same  combination,  by 
which  it  will  be  in  order,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  for  any  member  to 
move  that  any  committee  may  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  any  bill  upon  which  it  has 
failed  to  take  action  for  a  period  of 
time — ^which  it  has  in  fact  "  pigeon- 
holed," and  that  the  House,  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  motion,  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  measure. 
It  was  held  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Speaker  that  this  right  existed  under 


the  old  rules;  but  its  exercise  was 
dependent  upon  the  discreticm  of  the 
Speaker. 

That  these  new  rules  greatly  modify 
the  power  of  the  Speaker  is  bqrond 
question;  nevertheless,  his  authority 
still  remains  very  great,  largelv  owing 
to  the  right  to  make  the  orinnal  ap- 
pointment of  committees,  in  &e  hands 
of  the  chairmen  of  about  twenty  of 
which,  co5perating  with  the  Speaker 
and  a  majority  of  the  House,  lies  the 
control  of  the  ffrcat  bulk  of  legislative 
business.  A  further  modification  of 
the  rules  is  therefore  under  consider- 
ation by  some,  at  least,  of  the  insur- 
gents, under  which  the  appointment 
of  the  committees  would  be  intrusted 
to  a  "committee  on  committees,"  to 
be  named  by  the  majority  of  the 
House.  Commenting  upon  this  pos- 
sible change  in  the  rules,  Asher  0. 
Hinds,  long  the  parliamentary  clerk 
of  the  House,  and  elected  a  member 
of  the  next  Congress  from  the  first 
Maine  district,  says:  "Should  the 
Speaker  be  stripped  of  whatever  power 
the  rules  still  give  him,  that  power 
would  merely  be  placed  somewhere 
else,  and  wherever  it  resided,  criticism 
would  follow."  (See  VI,  The  Speak- 
ership.) 

THE  SIXTY-SECOND  CONGRESS 

The  Senate 

[The  terms  of  thirty  Senators  expire 
Mar.  8,  1011,  and  their  successors  luive 
been  or  will  be  elected  during  the  pres- 
ent winter.  In  the  list  below  is  shown 
whether  the  legislatures  are  Republican 
or  Democratic  in  their  political  majority. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  will  consist  of 
fifty-one  Republicans  and  forty-one 
Democrats,  a  Republican  majority  of 
ten.  The  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Slxty-flrst  Congress  Is 
twenty-four. 

Senators  are  elected  by  the  state 
legislatures  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Salary,  $7,500  per  year  and  mileage.] 

[Republicans  In  Roman;  Democrats  In 
italica.} 

ALABAMA 

Term  Expires 

1915.  Jo8.  F.  Johnston. 
1918.  John  H,  Banhhead. 

ARKANSAS 

1915.  James  P,  Olarhe. 
1918.  Jelferaon  Davis, 
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CALIFORNIA 
Tmn  Expires 

1015.  George  C.  Perkins. 
1017.  A  Repabllcan. 

COLORADO 

1015.  ChoM.  J.  HmgheM,  fr, 
1013.  Simon  Guggenheim. 

CONNECTICUT 

1015.  Frank  B.  Brandegee. 

1017.  A  Republican. 

DELAWARE 

1018.  Harry  A.  Richardson. 
1017.  A  Republican. 

FLORIDA 

1015.  Duncan  U,  Fletcher. 

1017.  A  Democrat 

GEORGIA 

1015.  A  Democrat. 

1018.  AuQM9tu9  O.  Bacon. 

IDAHO 

1018.  Wm.  E.  Borah. 
1015:  Weldon  B.  Heybum. 

ILLINOIS 

1018.  Shelby  M.  Cullom. 
1015.  William  Lorlmer. 

INDIANA 

1015.  Ben.  F.  Bhively. 

1017.  A  Democrat 

IOWA 

1015.  A.  B.  Cummins. 

1018.  A  Republican. 

KANSAS 

1015.  Joseph  L  Brlstow. 
1018.  Charles  Curtis. 

KENTUCKY 

1018.  T.  H.  Paynter. 
1015.  Wm.  O.  Bradley. 

LOUISIANA 

1018.  Murphy  J.  Fotter. 
1015.  John  R.  Thornton, 

MAINE 

1018.  Wm.  P.  Frye. 
1017.  A  Democrat 


1015. 
1017. 


1018. 
1017. 


1018. 
1017. 


1018. 
1017. 


MARYLAND 

John  W.  Bmith. 
laidor  Rayner. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

W.  Murray  Crane. 
A  Republican. 

MICHIGAN 

W.  A.  Smith. 
Charles  Bl  Townsend.f 

MINNESOTA 

Knute  Nelson. 
A  Republican. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Term  Expires 

1913.  LeRoy  Percy. 

1917.  John  Sharp  WilHama. 

MISSOURI 
1915.  WUUam  J.  Stone. 

1917.  A  Democrat. 

MONTANA 

1918.  Joseph  M.  Dixon. 
1917.  A  Democrat 


1913. 
1917. 

1916. 
1917. 


1913. 
1915. 


1918. 
1917. 


1915. 
1917. 


NEBRASKA 

Norrls  Brown. 

Cfilhert  M.   Hitchcock.^ 

NEVADA 
Francis  O.  Newland$. 
A  Republican. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Henry  E.  Bumham. 
Jacob  H.  Gal  linger. 

NEW  JERSEY 

F.  O.  Brlggs. 
James  B.  Mariinc.^ 

NEW  YORK 

Ellhu  Root 
A  Democrat. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

1918.  Furnifold  MoL.  Simmons. 
1915.  Lee  8.  Overman. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1915.  [The  Republican  Legislature   will 

elect  two  senators  In  place  of 
Porter  J.  McCumber,  Republi- 
can, term  expiring,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Purcell,  Democrat 
serving  by  appointment] 
Alse  J.  Gronna.t 

OHIO 

1916.  Theodore  E.  Burton. 

1917.  A  Democrat. 

OKLAHOMA 

1916.  Thos.  P.  Oore. 

1918.  Robt.  L.  Oioen. 


1918. 
1916. 


1915. 
1917. 

1913. 
1917. 

1918. 
1916. 


OREGON 

Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr. 
Oeorge  B.  Chamberlain. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Boles  Penrose. 
A  Republican. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
George  Peabody  Wctmore. 
A  Republican. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Benj.  R.  Tillman. 
Ellison  D,  Smith. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1916.  Coe  I.  Crawford. 
1918.  Robt  J.  Gamble. 
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TENNESSEE 
Term  Expires 

1918.  Bohi.  L.  Taylor. 

1917.  A  Democrat. 

TEXAS 

1918.  Jos.  W.  Bailey. 
1917.  A  Democrat. 

UTAH 
1915.  Reed  Smoot 
1917.  A  Repabltcan. 

VERMONT 

1915.  William  P.  Dillingham. 

1917.  Carroll  S.  Page. 

VIRGINIA 

1918.  Thomas  B.  MarHn. 
1917.  A  Democrat 

WASHINGTON 

1915.  Wesley  L.  Jones. 
1917.  Miles  Poindexter.t 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
1913.  Stephen  B.  Elklns. 
1917.  A   Democrat. 

WISCONSIN 

1916.  Isaac  Stephenson. 

1917.  Robert  M.  La  Follette.t 

WYOMING 
1913.  Francis  E.  Warren. 
1917.  A  Republican. 

t  Nominated  by  the  State  primaries. 

House  of  Repbesentatives 

[  Republicans  in  roman  (163)  ;  Demo- 
crats In  Ualio  (227)  ;  Socialist  in  small 
CAPS  (1).  Those  marked  *  served  in 
the  Sizty-flrst  Congress.  Those  marked 
t  senred  in  a  previous  House.  Whole 
number,  891.    Democratic  majority,  68.] 

ALABAMA 

1.  Oeorge  W.  Taylor.* 

2.  8.  H.  Dent,  Jr.* 
8.  Henry  D.  Clayton.* 

4.  P.  L.  Blackman, 

5.  J.  Thomas  Heflin.* 

6.  Richmond  Pearson  Hohson.* 

7.  John  L.  Burnett.* 

8.  William  Richardson.* 

9.  Oscar  W.  Underwood.* 


ARKANSAS 

1.  Robert  Bruce  Macon.* 

2.  William  A.  Oldfleld.* 
8.  John  O.  Ployd,* 

4.  Ben  Cravens.* 

5.  H.  M.  Jacoway. 

6.  Joe  T.  Rohinson.* 

7.  W.  B.  Goodwin. 

CALIFORNIA 

1.  John  B.  Raker. 

2.  William  Kent. 

3.  Joseph  R.  Knowland.* 


4.  JaUus  Kahn.* 

5.  Brerls  A.  Hayes.* 

6.  James  Carson  Needham.* 

7.  William  D.  Stephens. 

8.  Sylvester  C.  Smith.* 

COLORADO 
AT  LABOB — Edward  T.  Taylor.* 

1.  Atterson  W.  Rucker.* 

2.  John  A.  Martin.* 

CONNECTICUT 

AT  LARQB — ^JohU  Q.    TllSOU.* 

1.  B.  Stevens  Henry.* 

2.  Thomas  L.  Riley. 

3.  Edwin  W.  Higgins.* 

4.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill.* 

DELAWARE 

AT  LABQB 

William  H.  Heald.* 

FLORIDA 

1.  Btepfien  M.  Bparkman.* 

2.  Frank  Clark* 

8.  Dannitte  H.  Mays.* 

GEORGIA 

1.  Charles  G.  Edwards.* 

2.  B,  A,  Roddenbery.* 
8,  Dudley  M.  Hughes.* 

4.  WiUiam  C.  Adamson.* 

5.  WUUam  B.  Howard, 

6.  Charles  L.  Bartlett.* 

7.  Gordon  Lee.* 

8.  Samuel  J.  THhhle. 

9.  Thomas  M.  Bell.* 

10.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick.* 

11.  WUUam  G.  Brantley.* 


IDAHO 
Burton  L.  French.f 

ILLINOIS 

1.  Martin  B.  Madden.* 

2.  James  R.  Mann.* 
8.  William  W.  Wilson.* 

4.  James  T.  McDermott.* 

5.  Adolph  J.  Sabath.* 

6.  Edmund  T.  Stack. 

7.  Prank  Buchanan, 

8.  Thomas  Gallagher.* 

9.  Lynden  Evans. 

10.  George  Edmund  Foss.* 

11.  Ira  C.  Copley. 

12.  Charles  E.  Fuller.* 

13.  John  C.  McKenzie. 

14.  James  McKlnney.* 

15.  George  W.  Prince.* 

16.  Claude  U.  Stone. 

17.  John  A.  Sterling.* 

18.  Joseph  G.  Cannon.* 

19.  William  B.  McKlnley.* 

20.  Henry  T.  Rainey.* 

21.  James  M.  Graham.* 

22.  Wm.  A.  Rodenberg.* 
28.  Martin  D.  Poster.* 
24.  H.  Robert  Powler, 

I  25.  Napoleon  B.  Thlstlewood.* 
1«8 
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INDIANA 

1.  John  W.  Boehne,* 

2.  wmiam  A.  CuUop* 
8.  WUUam  B.  Coa* 

4.  Lincoln  Diwon,* 

5.  Baiph  W.  M033* 

6.  FinJey  P.  Oray. 

7.  Charle9  A.  Korhly* 

8.  John  A.  M,  Adair* 

9.  Martin  A,  Morriaon* 

10.  Edgar  D.  Crnmpacker.* 

11.  George  W.  Bauch* 

12.  Cym$  (nine* 

13.  Eennf  A.  JBorwfcort.* 

IOWA 

1.  Charles  A.  Kennedy.* 

2.  /.  8,  Pepper, 

8.  Charles  R.  Pickett.* 

4.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen.* 

5.  James  W.  Good.* 

6.  N.  E.  Kendall.* 

7.  8.  P.  Pronty. 

8.  H.  M.  Towner. 

9.  Walter  I.   Smith.* 

10.  Frank  P.  Woods.* 

11.  Elbert  H.  Hubbard.* 

KANSAS 

1.  Daniel  R.  Anthony,  Jr.* 

2.  A.  C.  Mitchell. 

3.  Philip  P.  Campbell.* 

4.  Frederick  S.  Jackson. 

5.  R.  R.  Reese. 

6.  I.  D.  Toung. 

7.  E.  H.  Madison.* 

8.  Victor  Murdock.* 

KENTUCKY 

1.  OlUe  M.  James.* 

2.  Augustue  O.  Stanley* 

3.  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.* 

4.  Ben  Johnson.* 

5.  Swagar  Bherley.* 

6.  Arthur  B.  Rouse. 

7.  James  (7.  CantrW.* 

8.  Harvey  Helm.* 

9.  W.  J.  Fields. 

10.  John  W.  Langley.* 

11.  Caleb  Powers. 

LOUISIANA 

1.  Albert  Bstopinal.* 

2.  H.  Garland  Dupre. 

3.  Robert  F.  Broussard.* 

4.  John  T.  Watkins.* 

5.  Joseph  B.  Ransdell.* 

6.  Robert  O.  Wichliffe.* 

7.  Arsine  P.  Pujo.* 

MAINE 

1.  Asher  C.  Hinds. 

2.  Daniel  J.  McGUUcuddy. 

8.  Bamuel  W.  Gould. 

4.  Frank  B.  Gnemsey.* 

MABYLAND 

1.  James  Harry  Covington.* 

2.  Joshua  F.  O,  Talbott.* 


8.  George  Konig. 

4.  /.  Charles  Linthiown, 

5.  Thomas  Parran. 

6.  DoHd  /.  Lewis, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  George  P.  Lawrence.* 

2.  Frederick  H.  Glllett* 
8.  John  A,  Thayer, 

4.  William  H.  Wilder. 

5.  Botler  Ames.* 

6.  Angnstns  P.  Gardner.* 

7.  Ernest  W.  Roberts.* 

8.  Samuel  W.  McCall.* 

9.  WiMam  F.  Murray. 

10.  James  M.  Ourley, 

11.  Andrew  J.  Peters.* 

12.  John  W.  Weeks.* 

13.  William  S.  Greene.* 

14.  Robert  O.  Harris. 

MICHIGAN 

1«  Frank  B.  Dor  emus, 

2.  William  W.  Wedemeyer. 

8.  J.  M.  C.  Smith. 

4.  Edward  L.  Hamilton.* 

5.  Bdwin  F.  Btceet. 

6.  Samuel  W.  Smith.* 

7.  Henry  McMorran.* 

8.  Joseph  W.  Fordney.* 

9.  James  C.  McLaughlin.* 

10.  George  A.  Loud.* 

11.  Francis  H.  Dodds.* 

12.  H.  Olln  Young.* 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Sidney  Anderson. 

2.  W.  6.  Hammond.* 

3.  Charles  R.  Dayls.* 

4.  Frederick  C.  Stevens.* 

5.  Frank  M.  Nye.* 

6.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.* 

7.  Andrew  J.  Volstead.* 

8.  Clarence  B.  Miller.* 

9.  HalTor  Steenerson.* 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Ezekiel  B.  Candler,  Jr.* 

2.  H.  D.  Stephens. 

3.  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys.* 

4.  Thomas  Upton  Bisson.* 

5.  8.  A.  Witherspoon^ 

6.  B.  P.  Harrison. 

7.  William  A.  Dickson.* 

8.  James  William  Collier.* 

MISSOURI 

1.  James  T.  Lloyd.* 

2.  William  W.   Rucker.* 
8.  Joshua  W.  Alewander.* 
4.  Charles  F.  Booher.* 

6.  William  P.  Borland.* 

6.  Clement  C.  Dickinson.* 

7.  Courtney  W,  HamHn.* 

8.  Dorsey  W,  Bhackleford.* 

9.  Champ  Clark,* 

10.  Richard  Bartholdt.* 

11.  Theron  F.  Catlln. 

12.  L.  C.  Dyer. 
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18.  Walter  L.  Hensley. 

14.  Joteph  J.  Russell.^ 

15.  /.  A.  Dougherty, 

16.  Thomas  L.  Rubey. 

MONTANA 

▲T   LABGB 

Charles  N.  Pray.* 

NEBRASKA 

1.  John  A.  Maguirc* 

2.  C.  O.  Lobech. 

8.  James  P.  Latta* 
4.  Charles  H.   Sloan. 
6.  George  W.  Norrls.* 
6.  Moses  V.  Klnkald.* 

NEVADA 

AT   LABGB 

Edward  E.  Roberts. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway.* 

2.  Frank  D.  Currier. • 

NEW  JERSEY 

1.  Henry  C.  Loudenslager.* 

2.  John  J.  Gardner.* 

3.  Thomas  J.  Scully, 

4.  Ira  W.  Wood.* 

5.  WilUam  B,  Tuttle,  Jr. 

6.  WUliam  Hughes* 

7.  E.  W,  Townsend. 

8.  Walter  /.  McCoy, 

9.  Eugene  P.  Kinkead* 
10.  James  A,  Hamill.* 

NEW  YORK 

1.  Martin  W,  Littleton, 

2.  George  H.  Lindsay.* 
8.  James  P,  Maher, 

4.  Prank  B,  W««oii.t 

5.  William  C,  Redfleld. 

6.  William  M.  Calder.* 

7.  John  J,  Pitegerald.* 

8.  Daniel  J.  Riordan.* 

9.  Henry  M.  Goldfoglc* 

10.  WUliam  Bulzer.* 

11.  Charles  V.  Pomes,* 

12.  Michael  P.  Conry.* 

13.  Jefferson  M,  Levy.f 

14.  John  J,  Kindred. 

15.  Thomas  G,  Patten. 

16.  Prancis  Burton  Harrison.* 

17.  Henry  George,  Jr. 

18.  Stephen  B.  Ayres. 

19.  John  E.  Andrus.* 

20.  Thomas  W.  Bradley.* 

21.  Richard  E.  Connell. 

22.  William  H.  Draper.* 
28.  Henry  S.  De  Forest. 

24.  George  W.  Falrchild.* 

25.  Theron  Akin. 

26.  George  R.  Malby.* 

27.  Charles  A.  Talcott. 

28.  Luther  W.  Mott. 

29.  Michael  E.  Drlscoll.* 
80.  John  W.  Dwight* 

31.  Sereno  E.  Payne.* 

32.  Henry  G.  Danforth. 


88.  Edvfin  O,  UnderMU, 
84.  James  S.  Simmons.* 
35.  Daniel  A.  DrUooll* 

86.  Charles  B.  Smith, 

87.  Edward  B.  Vreeland.* 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.  John  H,  Small.* 

2.  Claude  Kitohin,* 
8.  James  M.  Paison. 

4.  Bdicard  W,  Pou,* 

5.  Charles  M,  Btedman. 

6.  Hannibal  L.  Godwin.* 

7.  Robert  N,  Page,* 

8.  R.  L,  Doughtin, 

9.  EdiPin  7.  Webb.* 
10.  John  M.  Gudger.^ 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

AT  LABOB 

L.  B.  Hanna.* 
H.  T.  Helgcson. 

OHIO 

1.  Nicholas  Longworth.* 

2.  Alfred  G.  Allen, 

3.  James  M.  Cow.* 

4.  J.  H.  Goeke. 

5.  Timothy  T.  Ansberry.* 

6.  Matthew  R.  Denver.* 

7.  J.  D.  Post. 

8.  Frank  B.  Willis. 

9.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,* 

10.  Robert  M.  Swltzer. 

11.  H.  C,  Claypool. 

12.  Edward  L.  Taylor.  Jr.* 
18.  Carl  C.  Anderson.* 

14.  William  G.  Sharp.* 

15.  George  White. 

16.  W.  B.  Prancis. 

17.  William  A.  Ashbrook,* 

18.  J,  J.  Whitaker. 

19.  E.  R.  Bathrick. 

20.  Paul  Howland.* 

21.  R,  J.  Bulkley, 

OKLAHOMA 

1.  Bird  S.  McGulre.* 

2.  Dick  T.  Morgan.* 

3.  James  L.  Davenport.^ 

4.  Charles  D,  Carter,* 

5.  Scott  Perris,* 

OREGON 

1.  Willis  C.  Hawlcy.* 

2.  A.  W.  Lafferty. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  Henry   H.   Bingham.* 

2.  Joel  Cook.* 

8.  J.  Hampton  Moore.* 

4.  Reuben  O.  Moon.* 

5.  Michael  Donohue. 

6.  George  D.  McCreary.* 

7.  Thomas  S.  Butler.* 

8.  Robert  E.  Diefenderfer. 

9.  WUliam  W.  Grlest* 

10.  John  R.  Farr. 

11.  Charles  C.  Bowman. 
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12.  Robert  B.  Lee. 

13.  John  H.  Rotnermeh* 

14.  George  W.  Kipp.f 
16.   WilHam  B.  WiUon^ 

16.  John  Q.  McHenry* 

17.  Benjamin   K.   Focht* 

18.  Marlln  E.  Olmsted.* 

19.  Jesse  L.  Hartman. 

20.  Daniel  P.  Lafean.* 

21.  Charles  E.  Patton. 

22.  Curtis  H.  Gregg. 

23.  Thomas  S.  Crago. 

24.  Charles  Matthews. 

25.  Arthnr  L.  Bates.* 

26.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer* 

27.  J.  N.  Langham.* 

28.  Peter  M.  Speer. 

29.  Stephen  G.  Porter. 
80.  John  Dalzell.* 

31.  James  Francis  Bnrke.* 

32.  Andrew  J.  Barchfeld.* 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1.  George  F.  O^Shawneaay. 

2.  George  H.  Utter. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1.  George  8.  Legare* 

2.  James  T.  Bymea. 

3.  Wyatt  Aiken* 

4.  Joaeph  T.  Johnson.* 

5.  David  B.  Finley.* 

6.  J.  Edwin  Bllerhe.* 

7.  Ashury  F.  Lever.* 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

AT   I«ABGB 

Charles  H.  Barke.* 
Eben  W.  Martin.* 

TENNESSEE 

1.  Sam  R.  Sells. 

2.  Richard  W.  Austin.* 

3.  John  A.  Moon.* 

4.  Cordell  Hull.* 

5.  William  O.  Houston.* 

6.  Joaeph  W.  Byms.* 

7.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett.* 

8.  Thetus  W.  Sims.* 

9.  Finis  J.  Garrett.* 
10.   George  W.  Gordon.* 

TEXAS 

1.  Morris  Bheppard.* 

2.  MarUn  Dies.* 

3.  James  L.  Young. 

4.  Choice  B.  Randell* 
6.  Jack  Beall.* 

6.  Rufus  Hardy.* 

7.  Alewander  W.  Gregg.* 

8.  John  M.  Moore.* 

9.  George  F.  Burgess.* 

10.  Albert  8.  Burleson.* 

11.  Robert  L.  Henry.* 

12.  Oscar  Calloway. 

13.  John  H.  Stephens.* 

14.  James  L.  Slayden.* 

15.  John  y.  Gamer.* 

16.  WilUam  R.  SmUh.* 


UTAH 

AT  LAKOa 

Joseph  Howell.* 

VERMONT 

1.  David  J.  Foster.* 

2.  Frank  Plnmley.* 

VIRGINIA 

1.  WUliam  A.  Jones* 

2.  Edward  B.  Holland. 

3.  John  Lamb.* 

4.  R.  Tumbull* 

6.  B.  W.  Bounders.* 

6.  Carter  Glaaa.* 

7.  James  Hay.* 

8.  Charlea  C.  Carlin.* 

9.  C.  Bascom  Slemp.* 
10.  Henry  D.  Flood.* 

WASHINGTON 

1.  William  E.  Humphrey.* 

2.  Stanton  Warburton. 

3.  William  l4iFollette. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1.  John  W.  Davis. 

2.  WUUam  G.  Brown. 

3.  Adam  C.  Littlepage. 

4.  John  M.  namilton. 

5.  James  A.  Hughes.* 

WISCONSIN 

1.  Henry  A.  Cooper.* 

2.  John  M.  Nelson.* 
8.  Arthur  W.  Kopp.* 

4.  William  J.  Cary.* 

5.  Victor  L.  Berger. 

6.  M.  B.  Burke. 

7.  John  J.  Esch.* 

8.  James  H.  Dayldson.* 
0.  Gustav   Kflstermann.* 

10.  E.  A.  Morse.* 

11.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot.* 

WYOMING 
Frank  W.  Mondell.* 

THE    FEDEBAIi    JTJDICIABY 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
— Three  vacancies  have  occurred  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  death,  since 
the  term  of  the  present  administra- 
tion bej^n.  Horace  Harmon  Lurton, 
of  Tennessee,  was  appointed  Dec.  13, 
1909,  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham, 
of  New  York.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Governor  of  New  York,  was  appointed, 
April  25,  1910,  to  succeed  Justice 
David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kansas.  Justice 
Hughes  took  office  Oct.  1,  1910.  Chief 
Justice  Fuller,  appointed  by  Pres. 
Cleveland  in  1888,  died  July  4,  1910. 
Justice  Edward  D.  White  was  appoint- 
ed as  his  successor  Dec.  12,  1910.    An 
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ftct  of  Congreaa  permitted  Jnitfce 
William  H.  Moody,  of  MasiacliuHetts, 
who  htiB  been  incapacitated  by  illness 
for  several  jears,  to  retire  on  full 
pay,  prior  to  Dec.,  1010.  He  reelgned 
Nov.  22,  1010,  and  Willis  Van  De- 
vanter,  of  Wyoming,  was  appointed 
hia  sucoeuor.  Judge  Joseph  Rucker 
Lamar,  of  Georgia,  was  appointed 
euccesBor  to  Justice  White.  Thus 
three  of  the  nine  justices  of  the 
Nuprcme  Court  are  new  members  to 
PR89  upon  the  Tobacco  Trust  and 
Standard  Oil  cases  now  pending,  and 
involvinjc  the  final  interpretation  to 
be  plac^  upon  certain  clauses  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  These  oases 
were  fully  argued  before  the  court 
in  the  spring  of  1010.  After  the 
death  of  Justice  Brewer,  the  court 
gave  notice  that  there  would  be  a 
rehearing  in  these  cases.  The  rehear- 
ing of  these  cases  was  set  for  Jan. 
3,  1011.  Solicitor-General  Lloyd  W. 
Etowera,  who  tried  the  cases  for  the 
Government,  died  Sept.  0,  1010. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 


W."luVlo"rNeirVc.rk! . 


.    3.G00 
,    4.600 


Reporter,  ChaA. 

United  states  Circuit  Conrta  of 
Appeals.— The  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
provides  that  the  chief  justice  and  the 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  asHJfnied  to  each  circuit,  and 
the  circuit  judges  within  each  circuit, 
and  the  seveml  district  judges  within 
each  circuit,  slmll  be  competent  to  sit 
as  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  their  respective  circuiU. 

United  States  Circuit  Courts.— 
There  are  nine  circuit  courts  in  the 
United  States,  each  presided  over  by 
H  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
three  and  four  circuit  or  district 
judges.  The  salary  of  circuit  judg< 
is  S7,000. 

United  States  District  ConrtB.- 
There  are  eighty-three  United  States 
district  judges,  of  whom  five     ""  '* 


ited  in  Greater  New  York.  Addi- 
tional district  judges  were  authorised 
1010  for  Maryland,  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio,  and  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York.  The  salary  of  district 
judges  is  97,000. 

Circuit  and  Distilet  Jadges.— The 
following  table  shows  the  nine  judicial 
circuit  districts  of  the  United  Stat«i 
courts,  together  with  the  name*  of  the 
district  and  circuit  judges  residing  in 
each.  The  assignment  of  supreme 
court  justices  to  the  several  circuits 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

Pint    Olreiill; 

OtrcN><C  luOgea;  I<e  Baron  B.  Colt, 
William  L.  Putnam,  Frauds  C. 
Lowell. 

Dittriot  fvdgca:  Maine,  Clarence  Hale: 
Maasacbusetts,  Frederic  Dodge;  New 
Hampshire,    EdKSr   Aldrkb :    Bbode 
Island,  Arthur  L.  Brown. 
Srrond  0<rciill,- 

CircuU  Iti4ga:  K.  Heorj  Laeombe, 
Airred  C.  CoiP.  nearj  Q.  Ward, 
Walter  C.  Nofes, 

IMffHDf  fudget:  Connecticut,  James  P. 
Piatt:  New  York  (northern),  OeoTXe 
W.  Ray:  New  York  (Bauthem), 
George  B,  Adams,  George  C.  Holt, 
Cba*,  M.  Hongb,  Learned  Hand : 
New  Torli  (eastern).  Thomas  Ives 
Chatflelil ;  New  York  (western), 
Jobn  R.  Ilascl :  Vermont,  James  I>. 
Uartln. 
Third  Circuit: 

Circuit  fudge*:  George  Grar.  Joseph 
BufflngtoD,  Wllltam  M.  Lannlng. 

DUlTict  tudgt»:  Delaware,  Bdward  Q. 
BradCord ;  New  Jettej,  Joaepb 
Cross,  John  Rallstab ;  PeonsylTa- 
nia  (eastern).  John  B.  McPberson, 
James    B.     Holland :     Pennsylvania 

(middle).      :      Penosjl- 

vanla   (western),   James  S.   Toang. 
Chas.  P.  Orr. 
Fourth  Circuit.' 

Ctrouit  i%daia:  Nathan  Goff,  Jeter  C. 
Pritchard. 

District  tuOgei:  Hsryland.  Thomas  J. 
Horrla.  John  C.  Rose:  North  Caro- 
lina (eastern).  Henrj  G.  Connor; 
North  Carolina  (western),  Jaa.  Rd- 
mund  Boyd ;  Sontb  Carolina,  Will- 
iam H.  Brawtey:  Virginia  (east- 
em),  Edmund  Waddlll,  Jr.;  Vir- 
ginia (western),  H.Clay  McDowell; 
West  Virginia  (northern),  Alston 
G.  Dayton ;  West  Virginia  (aonttk- 
em),  Benjamin  7,  Keller. 
Fifin  Oinmit: 

CireuU  fudgei:  Don  A.  Pardee,  An- 
drew P.  HeCormtck,  David  D- 
Sbelby. 
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Di9trioi  frndges:  Alabama   (northern), 

William  I.  Gmbb;  Alabama  (middle 
and  northern),  Thomas  O.  Jones; 
Alabama  (southern).  Harry  T.  Toul- 
min ;  Florida  (northern),  Wm.  B. 
Sheppard;  Florida  (southern), 
James  W.  Loclce ;  Georgia  (north- 
em),  William  T.  Newman;  Georgia 
(southern),  Emory  Speer ;  Louisi- 
ana (eastern),  Rufus  R.  Poster; 
Louisiana  (western),  Aleclc  Boar- 
man  ;  Mississippi  (northern  and 
southern),  Henry  C.  Niles;  Texas 
(northern),  Edward  R.  Meek;  Texas 
(too them).  Waller  T.  Bums;  Texas 
(eastem),  (Sordon  Russell;  Texas 
(western),  Thomas  8.  Maxey. 
Sixth  Circuit: 

Circuit  fudges:  Henry  F.  Seyerens, 
John  W.  Warrington,  Loyal  E. 
Knappen. 

District  fudges:   Kentucky    (eastern), 

A.  M.  J.  Cochran ;  Kentucky  (west- 
em),  Walter  Erans;  Michigan 
(eastem),  Henry  8.  8wan ;  Michi- 
gan (western),  Arthur  C.  Denlson ; 
Ohio  (northern),  John  M.  KlllIU; 
Ohio  (southern),  John  E.  Sater, 
Howard  C.  Holllster;  Tennessee 
(eastern  and  middle),  Edward  T. 
Sanford  ;  Tennessee  (western),  John 

B.  McCalL 
Seecnth  Circuit: 

Circuit  fudges:  Peter  8.  Grosscup, 
Francis  E.  Baker,  William  II.  Sea- 
man, Christian  C.  Kohlsaat 

District  fudges:  Illinois  (northern), 
Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  George  A. 
Carpenter;  Illinois  (eastern),  Fran- 
cis M.  Wright;  Illinois  (southern), 
J.  Otis  Humphrey ;  Indiana,  Albert 
B.  Anderson;  Wisconsin  (eastem), 
Joseph  y.  Quarles;  Wisconsin 
(western),  Arthur  L.  Sanbura. 

Kighth  CircuU: 

Circuit  fudges:  Walter  II.  8anbom, 
William  C.  Hook,  Elmer 


B.  Adams. 
District  fudges:  Arkansas  (eastem), 
Jacob  Trleber;  Arkansas  (westem), 
John  H.  Rogers;  Colorado,  Robert 
E.  Lewis;  Iowa  (northern),  Henry 
Thomas  Reed;  Iowa  (southem). 
Smith  Mcpherson;  Kansas,  John  C. 
Pollock ;  Minnesota,  Page  .  Morris, 
Charles  A.  Wlllard;  Missouri  (east- 
em), Dayid  P.  Dyer;  Missouri 
(westem),  Arba  8.  Van  Valken- 
buri^;  Nebraska,  William  H.  Mnn- 
ger,  Thomas  C.  Munger;  North 
Dakota,  Charles  F.  Amidon;  Okla- 
homa (eastem),  Ralph  E.  Campbell ; 
Oklahoma  (westem),  John  H.  Cot- 
teral ;  8outh  Dakota,  John  E.  Car- 
land;  Utah,  John  A.  Marshall; 
Wyoming,  John  A.  Riner;  New 
Mexico,  William  H.  Pope,  chief 
justice;   John   R.  McFle,   associate 
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Justice;  Frank  W.  Parker,  associate 
justice;  I,ra  A.  Abbott,  associate 
justice;  Edward  R.  Wright,  asso- 
ciate justice  ;  Merritt  C.  Mechem, 
associate  justice;  C.  J.  Roberts,  as- 
sociate justice. 

*  Recess  appointment 

Ninth  Circuit: 

Circuit  fudges:  William  B.  Gilbert, 
Erskine  M.  Ross.  William  W.  Mor- 
row. 

District  fudges:  Callfomla  (northem). 
John  J.  De  Haven,  William  C.  Van 
Fleet;  California  (southem),  Olln 
Wellbom  ;  Idaho,  Frank  8.  Dietrich  ; 
Montana,  Carl  Rasch ;  Nevada,  Ed- 
ward 8.  Farrlngton  ;  Oregon,  Charles 
E.  Wolverton,  Robert  8.  Bean ; 
Washington  (eastern),  Edward 
Whitson ;  Washington  (westem), 
Cornelius  H.  Hanford,  George  Don- 
worth.  Alaska:  Thomas  R.  Lyons, 
Div.  No.  1 ;  Cornelius  D.  Murane, 
Div.  No.  2;  Edward  E.  Cushman, 
Div.  No.  8 ;  Peter  D.  Overfield,  Dlv. 
No.  4.  Arisona:  Edward  Kent, 
chief  justice ;  Fletcher  M.  Doan, 
associate  justice ;  John  H.  Camp- 
bell, associate  justice ;  F^dward  M. 
Doe,  associate  Justice ;  Ernest  W. 
Lewis,  associate  Justice.  Hawaii : 
Alfred  8.  Hartwell,  chief  Justice; 
Antonio  Perry,  associate  Justice ; 
John  T.  De  Bolt,  associate  Justice ; 
Henry  E.  Cooper,  Judge  first  cir- 
cuit; Wm.  L  Whitney,  Judge  first 
circuit ;  Wm.  J.  Robinson,  Judge 
first  circuit ;  Selden  B.  Kingsbury, 
judge  second  circuit :  John  A.  Mat- 
thewman.  Judge  third  circuit; 
Charles  F.  Parsons,  Judge  fourth 
circuit;  J.  Hardy,  Judge  fifth  cir- 
cuit ;  Sanford  B.  Dole,  United  States 
district  judge;  Alexander  G.  M. 
Robertson,  United  States  district 
judge. 

Court  of  Claims: 

Chief  fustice:  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  Indi- 
ana ;  C^harles  B.  Howry,  Missis- 
sippi ;  Fen  ton  W.  Booth,  Illinois ; 
Geo.  W.  Atkinson,  West  Virginia; 
Samuel  8.  Bamey,  Wisconsin. 

Territorial  Judges: 

District  fudge — ^Alaska:   Division   No. 

1,  Thomas  R.  Lyons;  Division  No. 

2,  Comellus  D.  Murane:  Division 
No.  8,  Edward  E.  Cushman ;  Divi- 
sion No.  4,  Peter  D.  Overfield. 

Supreme  Court — Arizona:  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Edward  Kent ;  Associate  jus- 
tices, Fletcher  M.  Doan,  John  H. 
Campbell,  Ernest  W.  Lewis,  Edward 
M.  Doe. 

Supreme  Court — Hawaii:  Chief  jus- 
tice, Alfred  8.  Hartwell ;  Associate 
justices,  Antonio  Perry,  John  T. 
De  Bolt 
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Circuit  Court — First  circuit:  Henry 
B.  Cooper,  Wm.  L.  Whitney,  Will- 
iam J.  Robinson ;  Second  circuit, 
Selden  B.  Kingsbury;  Third  circuit, 
John  A.  Matthewman :  Fourth  cir- 
cuit, Charles  F.  Parsons:  Fifth  cir- 
cuit, J.  Hardy.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judges  (term  six  years),  San- 
ford  B.  Dole,  Alexander  G.  M. 
Robertson. 

Supreme  Court — New  Mexico :  Chief 
Justice,  William  H.  Pope,  Roswell ; 
Associate  Justices :  John  R.  McFle, 
Santa  Fe;  Frank  W.  Parker,  Las 
Cruces ;  Ira  A.  Abbott,  Albaquerque ; 
Merrltt  C.  Mechem,  Socorro;  Ed- 
ward-R.  Wright,  Alamogordo;  C.  J. 
Roberts,  Las  Vegas. 

Supreme  Court — Porto  Rico :  Chief 
Justice,  Jos6  C.  HernandeB  y  Usera ; 
Associate  justices,  James  H.  Mc- 
Leary,  Adolf  Grant  Wolf,  Kmilio 
del  Toro  y  Cuevas ;  United  States 
district  Judge,  John  J.  Jenkins ;  At- 
torney-general, Foster  V.  Brown. 

Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice,  Seth 
Shepard ;  Associate  Justices,  Charles 
H.  Robb,  Josiah  A.  Van  Orsdel. 
Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Harry 
M.  Clabaugh;  Associate  Justices, 
Job  Barnard,  Thomas  H.  Anderson, 
Ashley  M.  Gould,  Daniel  Thew 
Wright,  Wendell  P.  Stafford. 

Commerce  Court. — A  court  to  be 
known  as  the  Commerce  Court,  and 
having  jurisdiction  (heretofore  pos- 
sessed by  circuit  courts)  over  all 
cases  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
order  of  the  interstate  commerce 
commission,  other  than  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  was  established  by 


Congress  in  1009.  All  cases  brought 
to  enjoin,  set  aside,  annul  or  sus- 
pend any  order  of  the  commission, 
and  all  mandamus  proceedings  that 
are  authorized  to  be  maintained  in  a 
circuit  court,  are  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Commerce  Court  sits  in 
Washington.  Its  members  are  addi- 
tional circuit  judges,  with  a  salary  of 
$7,000  each.  They  were  appointed 
Dec.  12th  as  follows: 

Martin  A.  Knapp,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
for  five  years. 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  formerly  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  four  years. 

William  H.  Hunt,  formerly  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  formerly 
United  States  District  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Montana,  three  years. 

John  Kmmett  Carland,  of  South  Da- 
kota, for  two  years. 

Julian  W.  Mack,  formerly  Judge  in  the 
Appellate  Circuit  Court  of  the  First  Il- 
linois District,  one  year. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals. — The 
tariff  act  of  1909  created  a  new  court 
to  hear  appeals  in  custom  cases  to 
be  called  the  Court  of  Customs  Ap- 
peals, which  has  been  constituted  as 
follows: 

Presiding  judge:  Robert  M.  Mont- 
gomery, Michigan. 

Associate  judges:  William  H.  Hunt, 
Montana  (since  appointed  member 
of  Commerce  Court)  ;  James  F. 
Smith,  California;  Orion  H.  Bar- 
ber, Vermont;  Marion  De  Vrles, 
California. 
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ACCREDITED  BY  UNITED  STATES.         ACCREDITED  TO   UNITED  STATES 

Ambassadors  w^  ^      , 

Date  of 

Country.  Appmnted  from  Com. 

Autlria^Hungary Riohard  C.  Kerens.  Mo.       1909.   Baron  Hengelmflller  von 

Hengenrar.  1002 

Brazil Irving  B.  Dudley.  Cal.       1906. 

France Robert  Baoon.  N.  Y.     1909.   J.  J.  Juaserand.  190S 

Germany David  J.  Hiil.  N.  Y.     1908.   Count  J.  H.  von  Bem- 

■torff.  1908 

Oreat  Britain Whitelaw  Reid.  N.  Y.     1905.   Rt.  Hon.  James  Biyoa.  1907 

Italy John  G.  A.  Leishman.      Pa.        1909.    Marquis    Cusaai-Con- 

faUoneri.  1010 

Japan Thomas  J.  O'Brien.  Mich.    1907.   Baron  Yasuya  Uobida.  1009 

Mexico Henry  Lane  Wilson.        Wash.    1909.   Sefior    Don    Franciaeo 

Lten  de  la  Barra.        1000 

Rueeia Wm.Woodville  Rockhill.  D.  C.     1909.    Baron  Rosen.  1005 

Turkey Oscar  S.  Straus.  N.  Y.     1909.   Touisouf  Zia  Pacha.      1010 

MlNISTBBa  PLXXfTPOTBimABT 

Argentine  Republic Charles  H.  Sherrill.  N.  Y.     1909.   Sefior     Don     Epifanio 

Portela.  1006 

Belgium Charles  Pase  Bryan.        III.         1909.   Count  Conrad  de  Biiia- 

seret.  1000 
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Date  of 
Country.  Appointed  from  Com. 

Bctima Horace  G.  Knowlet.         Del.       1010.   Sefior  Don  Icnado  Cal- 

daron.  1004 

CkiU Henry  P.  Fletcher.  Pa.         1000.   Sefior  Don  Anibal  Cnii. 

died  Deo.  17,  1010. . .  1006 

China Wm.  James  Calhoun.       III.         1000.    Mr.  Chanc  Yin  Tans.     1000 

Colamhia ElUott  Northeoti.  W.Va.    1000.   Sefior  Don  Frandaoo  da 

P.  Borda.  1010 

Cotto  Riea Wm.  L.  Merry.  Cal.       1807.   Don  Joaquin  Bernardo 

Cairo.  1800 

Cuba John  B.  Jackaon.  N.  J.      1000.   Dr.  Prandaoo  Carrara  y 

J<istii.  1010 

[>€mw»ark Maurice  Prands  Egftn.     D.  C.     1007.   Count  Molike.  1008 

Bcmadcr Williama  C.  Fox.  N.J.      1007.   Sefior  Dr.  Don  Rafael 

Maria  Ariiaga.  1010 

Ortte*  dt  MonUntgro Georce  H.  Moses.  N.  H.     1000.    Mr.  L.  A.  Coromilas.      1006 

OitaUmala R.  8.  Rejmolds  Hitt.         III.         1010.    Dr.    Don  Luis  Toledo 

Herrarte.  1007 

ffaMH Henry  W.  Fumiss.  Tnd.       1005.    Mr.  H.  Pauleus  Sannon  1000 

Homdunu Fenton  R.  McCreery.       Mich.     1000.    Dr.  Luis  Laao.  1006 

Uoroeeo Fred  Warner  Carpenter.  Cal.        1010. 

NttkgHandM  A  Luxemburg. .  Arthur  M.  Boaupre.         III.         1006.   Jonkheer  J.  Loudon.       1008 

Niearofua Salvadore  Castrillo.         1010 

Nvrmag Herbert  H.  D.  Peiree.       Mass.     1006.    M.  H.  A.  Bryn.  1010 

PanawM Thomas  C.  Dawson.         la.  1010. 

Ptnia Charles  W.  Russell.  D.  C.     1000.   Oen.  Mortesa  Khan.      1005 

Peru Leslie  Combs.  Ky.        1006.    Mr.  FSlipe  Pardo.  1005 

Portugal Henry  T.  Gace.  Cal.       1010. 

Roumania  and  Serwia John  IL  Carter.  Md.       1000. 

^oho^sr Wm.  Heimke.  Kan.      1000.    Don  Ftoderioo  Meiia.      1007 

8iam Hamilton  King.  Mich.     1003.   Phya   Akharftj  Varad- 

hara.  1001 

Spain Henry  Clay  Ide.  Vt.         1000.   Sefior  Don  Juan  Rlafio 

y  Gayant  oa.  1010 

Sweden Chas.  H.  GrsTes.  Minn.    1005.   Count  J.  J.  A.  Ehrens- 

vard.  1010 

SwiUerland Laurits  8.  Swenson.  Minn.    1000.    Dr.  Paul  Hitter. 

Uruguay  and  Paraguay . . .  .Edwin  V.  Morgan.  N.  Y.  Dr.  Luis  Malian  Lafi- 

nur.  1007 

7«MS«sia 1000.    Don  P.  Esequiel  Rojas.  1000 

MnfisTsns  Rbsidsnt  and  CoNSULa-GaNSRAL 

AOjfmnnta 

Dominieam  RenMie Wm.  W.  Russell.  Md.       1010.    Don  Emilio  C.  Joubert.  1000 

Ubmia Wm.  D.  Crum.'  8.  C.      1010. 


The  ConsuUr  Senrice.— The  consular 
serrice  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
organise by  aet  of  Congress  of  May 
11,  1908.     Under  this  reorganization 


there  are  fifty-seven  consuls  general, 
divided  into  seven  classes,  with  sal- 
aries as  follows: 


Class  1 Salary  $12,000. ... One  at  Ix)ndon  and  at  I'HrlH. 


4 

5. 
6 

7. 


*« 


8,000   Six.    located    at    Berlin,    llabana,    Ham- 

bnric,  Hongkong,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  and 
Shanghai. 

6,000 Eight,  located  at  Calcutte.  Cape  Town, 

Constantinople,  Mexico  City,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Vienna,  and  Yokohama. 

5,600 Twelve  In  all. 

4,500 Seventeen  In  all. 

8,500 Nine  In  all. 

8,000 Three  In  all. 


Coii8iil8.~The  United  States  con- 
suls are  divided  into  nine  classes, 
with  salaries  ran|^ng  from  $8,000 
down  to  $2,000.  There  is  hut  one 
consul  of  Class  1  located  at  Liver- 
pool, £ng.,  at  a  salary  of  $8,000,  and 


but  one  Class  2,  at  Manchester,  Eng., 
at  a  salary  of  $6,000. 

There  are  in  all  240  consuls,  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities  of  the  va- 
rious countries  of  the  world,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  282  consular  agents. 
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THE   CIVU   SEBVICE   AND   CIVIL   PENSIONS 

CuNTON  Rogers  Woodruff 


THE    CIVIL    SERVICE 

There  are  approximately  370,000 
federal  positions,  of  which,  on  June 
30,  1910,  234,940  were  subject  to  the 
competitive  system.  For  the  last 
year  reported  upon  by  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Commission  (1909),  16,- 
560  employees  and  positions  were 
transferred  from  the  excepted  to  the 
competitive  class  by  executive  action. 

Thirteen  positions  were  transferred 
from  the  exempt  to  the  competitive 
class  by  the  notion  of  Congress,  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  posi- 
tions were  automatically  brought  in 
to  the  latter  class  by  the  extension 
of  the  free  delivery  system  to  one 
hundred  and  twelve  post-offices. 

On  Oct.  I  Pres.  Taft  ordered  the 
classification  of  8,000  assistant  post- 
masters throughout  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  no  important  with- 
drawals from  the  classified  service  dur- 
ing 1910.  On  the  other  hand  an  instruc- 
tive debate  took  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  which  a  Republican 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Carter) 
declared  that  efficiency  and  the  appli- 
cation of  business  principles  to  pro- 
motion in  the  post-office  service,  are 
more  important  to  the  country  than 
the  maintenance  of  senatorial  patron- 
age. "  I  would  rather  have  a  good 
postmaster,"  he  said,  "  who  was  bom 
somewhere  else,  than  a  poor  post- 
master bom  in  the  locality.  The 
post-office  department  of  the  United 
States  is  a  national  institution  and 
not  a  local  institution.  I  believe 
that  within  a  brief  period  of  time, 
the  post-office  department  will  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  football  in 
the  local  political  field  of  the  country. 
I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
it  can  be  put  upon  a  business  basis." 
This  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of 
the  development  of  the  demand  for 
efficiency  in  governmental  affairs. 
Moreover,  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  has  pointed  out  that 
"  into  that  stronghold  of  the  spoils 
system  the  idea  has  penetrated  that 
the  creation  of  postmasters  in  the 
South  for  the  sole  purpose  of  control- 
ling delegates  to  national  conventions 
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contains  an  element  of  danger  to  free 
institutions  and  is  unworthy  of  the 
government  of  a  great  nation." 

Fourth  class  postmasters  in  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
make  up  15,488  positions  covered  in 
the  classified  service  by  an  order  of 
Nov.  30,  1908.  This  order  represents 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  which 
will,  no  doubt,  eventually  include  all 
the  fourth  class  postmasters  in  the 
country. 

There  has  been  a  lessening  of  ad- 
ministrative abuses  during  the  year, 
especially  of  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  federal  employees  in  the  com- 
petitive class,  and  anf  increasing  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
appointing  officers.  The  decrease  in 
political  activity  has  taken  place  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  political  activity  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  rules  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  during 
the  year  1908-1009,  was  somewhat 
larger  than  that  during  the  previous 
year.  This  was  the  natural  result  of 
a  presidential  campaign,  and  of  the 
elections  for  state  and  municipal 
offices,  which  occurred  at  the  same 
time.  Another  reason  for  a  slight 
increase  in  such  cases  is  the  fact  that 
as  the  rule  restricting  political  ac- 
tivity becomes  better  known,  and  its 
purposes  more  widely  understood, 
cases  of  its  violation,  many  of  them 
of  a  minor  character,  are  reported  to 
the  Commission  which  previously 
would  not  have  been  brought  to  its 
attention.  It  is  now  becoming  gener- 
ally understood  on  the  one  hand,  that 
competitive  employees  are  protected 
from  removal  or  discrimination  on 
account  of  their  political  views,  and 
on  the  other  that  they  must  refrain 
from  activity  in  political  affairs  or 
management.  When  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  competitive 
classified  service  now  includes  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  employees, 
the  number  of  charges  of  improper 
activity  in  political  affairs  presented 
against  persons  in  the  competitive 
service  is  remarkably  small. 
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Other  recent  evaits  in  the  federal 
service  of  more  than  local  or  technical 
significance  are:  the  increasing  prac- 
tice of  filling  positions  requiring  un- 
usual executive  oualifications,  and 
positions  of  high  nduciary  character 
by  promotion  or  transfer,  such  as 
special  treasury  agents,  and  the 
cashiers  in  custom-houses  and  post- 
offices;  the  requirement  for  examina- 
tions for  the  diplomatic  service  sim- 
ilar to  the  system  in  force  in  the 
consular  service;  and  the  action  of 
Coi^^ess  in  requiring  the  additional 
clerical  force  for  the  present  census, 
to  be  appointed  upon  competitive  ex- 
aminations, conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  action  of 
the  director  of  the  census  in  pre- 
scribing competitive  examinations  for 
special  census  agents.  The  approval 
of  the  merit  system  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  also  evidenced  in  the 
platforms  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  and  its  increasing  adoption  in 
states  and  cities. 

State  and  Mnnidpal  Civil  Service. 
—Since  the  introduction  of  the  merit 
system  into  tlie  federal  service  in 
188.3,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Federal  Commission,  six  states  and 
nearly  one  hundred  cities  have  addt)ted 
it.  New  York  passed  a  civil  service 
law  in  1883,  Massachusettes  in  1884, 
Wisconsin  in  1905,  Illinois  in  1905, 
Colorado  in  1907,  New  Jersey  in  1907, 
and  Ohio,  a  law  providing  limited 
service  for  cities  in  1908. 

No  new  states  have  been  added  to 
the. list  the  past  year.  An  important 
decision  by  the  New  Jersey  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  early  in  1910^ 
declared  unconstitutional  the  pro- 
vision of  the  state  civil  service  law 
permitting  municipalities  to  adopt  the 
act  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
civil  service  commission  by  resolution 
of  their  governing  board,  thus  de- 
prividg  all  municipalities  which  had 
adopt^  it,  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 
The  provision  for  adoption  by  a  refer- 
endum vote  was  upheld  as  constitu- 
tional, but  no  cities  have  so  far 
adopted  the  merit  system  by  this 
method. 

An  increasing  number  of  efforts  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  adequate  civil- 
service  laws  are  reported.  The 
Pennsylvania  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association   is   conducting  an   active 


campaign  with  the  assistance  of 
business  bodies.  At  the  Peoria,  HI., 
conference  on  the  political  situation 
in  that  state,  civil  service  reform  was 
strongly  recommended.  Robert  Cath- 
erwowi,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
declared  that  "  the  rottenness  lately 
exposed  in  our  state  can  indirectly 
be  traced  back  to  the  spoils  system 
of  politics.  While  all  the  parties 
have  ideal  platforms  embodying  pro- 
visions for  the  elimination  of  this 
evil,  the  issue  is  always  overlooked." 
An  organization  has  been  formed  in 
California  to  advance  the  boundaries 
of  the  competitive  system  to  take  in 
state  institutions.  Michigan  and  Con- 
necticut are  also  the  scenes  of  efforts 
to  secure  good  civil -service  laws. 

Forty-four  cities  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand population,  now  have  a  merit 
system,  covering  the  municipal  service 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  only  two  cities,  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans,  has  the  scope  of  the 
civil-sorvioe  regulations  become  nar- 
rowed, or  the  law  repealed.  The  new 
cliarter  proposed  for  Baltimore  con- 
tained adequate  civil-service  provi- 
sions. St.  Louis's  new  charter  com- 
mission will  favor  adequate  civil- 
service  provisions. 

In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  civil -service 
rules  are  applied  to  the  fire  and 
water  departments  under  its  new 
charter.  Munice.  Ind.,  at  the  demand 
of  the  Indiana  fire  insurance  under- 
writers, has,  by  ordinance,  adopted 
civil-service  rules  for  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

Civil-service  rules  have  been  ex- 
tended by  the  New  York  Commission, 
with  the  approval  of  Governor 
Hughes,  to  Niagara,  Oneida,  Orange, 
Ulster,  Suffolk,  Rensselaer,  Nassau, 
and  Chautauqua  counties,  bringing 
seventeen  counties  in  New  York  State 
under  the  civil-service  rules. 

Colorado  Springs  and  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  Leavenworth  and 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.;  Keokuk,  la.,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  cities  that  have  adopted 
commission  forms  of  government,  have 
also  provisions  for  appointment  by 
the  competitive  system,  although  they 
are  seldom  adequate. 

In  Cuba,  the  provisional  Governor, 
Charles  E.  Magoon,  as  one  of  his  last 
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measures,  decreed  a  strict  and  com- 
prehensive  civil-seryice  law,  (m  Janu- 
ary 11,  1909,  for  the  republic.  This 
was  one  of  the  four  special  laws 
called  for  by  the  peace  commission 
in  1906. 

The  civil-service  provisions  of  the 
Payne  law  in  Ohio,  took  effect  on 
January  1,  1910,  and  civil-service 
commissioners  were  instituted  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  state. 

By  action  of  the  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  Governor  Hughes, 
a  new  departure  has  been  made  in 
New  York  by  extending  the  merit 
system  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  the 
seven  largest  villages  in  the  state. 

Boston^s  new  charter,  under  which 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  was  elected  in 
January,  1910,  contains  a  unique 
provision  that  the  mayor  shall  certi- 
fy that  the  persons  appointed  by  him 
as  heads  of  departments,  are  quali- 
fied by  education,  training  or  experi- 
ence for  the  position  to  be  filled,  and 
that  the  civil-service  commission  shall 
pass  on  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  mayor  within 
thirty  days.  In  case  of  failure  to  act, 
the  appointment  falls.  Under  this 
provision,  thirty-seven  nominations 
have  been  approved  and  thirteen  have 
been  rejected,  mostly  by  permitting 
the  thirty  days  to  expire. 

One  of  the  most  important  exami- 
nations so  far  held  under  the  merit 
system  was  that  for  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully conducted  and  established  a 
precedent  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Kansas  City,  where  the  heads  of  im- 
portant departments  have  been  se- 
lected in  the  same  manner.  The 
federal  service  has  also  selected  in 
the  same  way  such  places  as  exam- 
iners in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

In  the  view  of  experts,  one  of  the 
important  developments  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  increased  number 
and  variety  of  positions  in  the  com- 
petitive class;  such  as  several  of  the 
county  and  village  governments  in 
New  York,  fourth-class  postmasters 
in  fourteen  states,  and  deputy  mar- 
shals, and  the  extension  of  competi- 
tion to  positions  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  professional,  scientific,  or 
technical     qualifications,     to 


competition    was    formerly    regarded 
as  impracticable. 

Kansas  City  has  established  some 
further  precedents  that  are  likely  to 
prove  of  wide  usefulness.  The  new 
commission  appointed  by  Mayor 
Brown,  began  its  examinafions  with 
the  highest  position  of  the  several 
bureaus  not  exempted  imder  the  law. 
This  policy  was  adopted  because  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  obtain  men 
having  authority  in  each  of  the 
bureaus,  who,  being  selected  on  the 
merit  system,  would  be  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  its  purposes,  and  that  it 
would  result  in  more  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  employees  to  their  superior 
oflicers,  if  they  knew  the  man  in 
charge  had  already  passed  the  test  to 
which  they  later  would  be  subjected, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  If  the  merit 
system  is  to  be  accepted  heartily  by 
the  rank  and  file,  they  must  be  per- 
suaded that  it  represents  merit  all 
along  the  line,  rather  than  in  spots, 
and  that  it  applies  to  all,  high  and  low 
alike.  The  commission  adopted  the 
idea  of  having  for  each  group  of  ex- 
aminations a  committee  of  three  ex- 
perts to  conduct  the  examination  and 
grade  papers.  This  is  a  wholesale 
adoption  of  the  plan  worked  out  by 
the  Chicago  Commission  at  the  time 
it  held  its  examination  for  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library.  Already 
some  of  the  most  eflicient  citizens  have 
consented  to  serve  on  these  com- 
mittees. The  exempt  class  is  a  small 
one,  and  the  charter  requires  the 
eventual  selection  from  the  eligible 
lists  of  successors  to  the  present 
officeholders,  the  examinations,  how- 
ever, being  open  to  these. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    PENSIOKS 


Superannuation.— The  movement  for 
the  retirement  of  superannuated  civil 
employees  is  growing  in  strength.  In 
the  federal  service,  Pres.  Taft  has  de- 
clared in  favor  of  some  retirement 
provision  as  "  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant "  of  the  merit  system.  The  meas- 
ures received  with  most  favor  at  the 
present  time  do  not  provide  for  a 
pension  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  partake  of  the  nature  of 
compulsory  insurance,  each  employee 
which  I  being  compelled  to  provide  against  his 
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own  old  age  and  retirement  by  regular 
contributionB  from  his  salary,  the  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  administra- 
tion and  investment  of  these  contribu- 
tions. A  bill  applying  this  system  to 
federal  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Qillett,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Reform  in  the 
Civil  Service  and  favorably  reported. 
A  plan  of  this  kind  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  has  been 
put  forth  as  the  best  available  plan  by 
the  C^ommittee  on  Superannuation  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League.  No  general  pension  or  re- 
tirement legislation  has  been  passed 
by  the  national  or  state  legislatures 
during  the  past  year. 

To  aid  in  the  working  out  of  a  suc- 
cessfuly  practical  plan  of  civil  service 
pensions,  the  Federal  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  is  bringing  out 
a  series  of  first-hand  studies  of  the 
systems  in  vogue  in  other  countries. 
The  first  volume,  by  Herbert  D. 
Brown,  deals  with  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement in  Great  Britain  and  New 
Zealand.  It  will  be  followed  by  others 
on  Austria-Hungary,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  Mass.  legislature  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  old  age  in- 
surance and  pensions,  which  reported 
on  Jan.  15,  1910.  The  bill  which  this 
commission  recommended  for  the  re- 
tirement of  mimicipal  and  state  em- 
ployees, provided  for  contributions 
both  by  the  employees  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  England  the  superannuation  act 
of  1834  provided  allowances  of  from 
four  to  eight  twelfths  of  salary,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  years  served, 
for  retired  (male)  civil  employees. 
This  was  to  be  paid  out  of  a  fund 
raised  by  an  annual  abatement  of  two 
and  one  half  per  cent  on  salaries  not 
exceeding  £100,  and  five  per  cent  on 
those  above  this  amount.  In  1858  the 
abatement  section  of  the  act  was 
stricken  out.  In  1859  a  pension 
scheme  took  its  place.  At  first  pop- 
ular (though  the  pension  rate  was 
lower  than  under  the  older  act)  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  a  nonoon- 
tributory  system  was  one  only  in 
name,  and  in  reality  meant  a  lower- 


ing of  salaries.  The  employees  ceased 
in  time  to  regard  the  pension  as  a 
pure  gratuity,  but  instead  considered 
it  a  benefit  paid  bv  themselves  out 
of  reductions  in  salarv,  and  subject 
to  large  chances  of  forfeiture  through 
death  or  resignation.  In  1902,  70,000 
out  of  the  100,000  persons  in  the 
service  formed  the  Deferred  Pay  Com- 
mittee. This  oommittee  claimed  not 
only  that  they  were  oontributing  their 
own  pensions,  but  also  enough  more 
to  entitle  them  to  free  life  insurance. 
The  first  point  was  conceded  by  the 
commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter,  which  denied,  however, 
that  there  was  any  balance  on  hand 
for  insurance. 

In  1909,  this  old  act  was  so  modi- 
fied that  it  provided  a  further  lower- 
ing in  the  rate  of  the  pension,  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
salary  of  the  last  three  years  of 
service.  It  makes  an  allowance  on 
a  reduced  scale — ^to  cover  "  theoreti- 
cal contribution  " — for  those  who  die 
(insurance),  or  who  resign  from  the 
service  before  the  age  of  retirement, 
as  well  as  a  reduced  rate  of  superan- 
nuation payment  for  those  who  have 
continued  to  work  after  the  age  of 
sixly-five,  designed  to  discourage 
work  after  that  age. 

Civil  Service  Conference.— A  con- 
ference of  civil  service  commissioners 
and  examiners  is  held  biennially. 
That  for  1910  was  held  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  June.  It  brings  together  the 
men  charged  with  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  Oral  exami- 
nation was  the  principal  subject  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting.  Joseph  C. 
Mason,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Springfield, 
111.,  is  president  of  the  conference. 

There  is  also  held  a  biennial  con- 
ference in  Albany  of  the  city  commis- 
sioners of  New  York  State.  These 
conferences  do  on  a  small  scale  what 
the  national  conference  does  on  a 
larger  one. 

Under  the  federal  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, political  activity  of  em- 
ployees is  forbidden,  as  has  been 
noted.  Following  this  example,  Cuba 
has  adopted  a  stringent  law.  Muni- 
cipal political  activity  laws  and  or- 
dinances are  few  and  far  between. 
The  Shem  law,  applying  to  Philadel- 
phia, is  perhaps  the  most  complete. 
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although  it  is  inadequately  enforced. 
New  York  and  Boston  have  similar 
ordinances.  Kansas  Citv,  Kan.,  Des 
Moines  and  Ck>lorado  Springs  have 
within  the  past  year  passed  and  en- 
forced ordinances  forbidding  employees 
to  take  part  in  politics,  except  to  vote. 
In  some  cities,  notably  in  the  West, 
the  civil  service  commission  is  made 
a  trial  board  for  removals  and  dis- 
cipline, following  the  Chicago  system. 
In  this  way  the  commission  gains 
cognizance  of  all  kinds  of  charges. 
In  some  cases,  notably  in  Los  Angeles, 
they  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
charge  of  political  activity  and  have 
punished  it  by  removal  and  discipline 
m  several  cases.    There  is  no  statute 


or  ordinance  to  support  this.  It  is 
simply  derived  from  the  Commission's 
power  to  try  employees  on  charges. 

In  New  York,  the  legislature 
passed  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  gover- 
nor approved,  a  bill  extending  the 
privileges  now  given  to  Civil  War 
veterans,  exempt  firemen  and  volun- 
teer Spanish  War  veterans,  to  all  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish  War  and  the 
Philippine  insurrection  (volunteer  or 
r^^lar). 

The  president  of  the  National  CSvil 
Service  Reform  League  is  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  the  secretary, 
Elliot  H.  (xoodwin.  Its  offices  are  at 
79  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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In  the  following  series  of  tables  the 
more  important  facts  relative  to  the 
forty-six  states  which  at  present  con- 
stitute the  American  Union  are 
brought  together  for  convenient  ref- 
erence : 

1.  The  first  table  gives  the  area 
and  population  of  the  states,  together 
with  the  date  upon  which  they  sev- 
erally ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  upon  which  they 
were  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
population  at  1000  and  1910  is  given, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease since  1900,  and  the  rank  of  the 
several  states  in  population  in  1910. 

The  ]>opulation  of  the  continental 
United  States  at  the  thirteenth  cen- 
sus, taken  Apr.  15,  1910,  was  an- 
nounced Dec.  lOth  as  91,402,151,  an 
increase  of  15,977,691  over  the  popu- 
lation on  June  1,  1900,  and  an  in- 
crease of  21  per  cent  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  22.7  per  cent  in 
1900.  The  states  in  which  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  more  than  50  per 
cent  include  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  All  these 
states  are  situated  in  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States. 

Including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and  military  persons  abroad, 
the  population  was  93,402,151.  If  the 
population  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(7,635,426  in  1903)  is  added,  with 
estimates  for  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  and  possessions  is 
101,100,000. 

The  new  apportionment  of  state 
representatives  in  Congress  will  be 
based  upon  the  population  as  given 
upon  the  following  page. 

2.  The  second  table  gives  for  each 
state  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 


erty, as  made  in  1909;  the  total  state 
indebtedness  and  the  amount  of  sink- 
ing funds  held  against  the  same;  the 
appropriations  for  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  which,  in  some 
cases,  indicate  the  actual  revenue  of 
the  year;  and  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  year.  The  data  furnished  in 
this  table  were  courteously  supplied 
by  the  treasurers  or  comptrollers  of 
the  several  states. 

3.  The  third  table  gives  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  state  constitutions; 
dates  of  adoption;  methods  of  ratifi- 
cation of  present  and  former  consti- 
tutions; and  the  existing  methods  of 
amendment  in  each  state. 

4.  The  fourth  table  gives  the  state 
governors;  their  politics;  the  length 
of  the  governor's  term  in  each  state; 
the  date  of  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  his  term ;  and  the  governor's  salary. 

5.  The  fifth  table  indicates  the 
main  facts  regarding  the  state  ju- 
diciary; the  name  of  the  courts  and 
number  of  judges ;  how  chosen ;  length 
of  term;  and  salary. 

6.  The  sixth  table  indicates  the 
number  of  counties  in  each  state,  and 
the  general  facts  as  to  the  county 
officers,  their  titles,  which,  as  a  rule, 
indicate  their  functions,  and  whether 
elected  or  appointed. 

7.  The  seventh  table  presents  the 
main  features  regarding  the  state 
legislatures,  including  the  number  of 
members  of  each  house;  length  of  the 
term;  frequency  of  session;  the  limit 
upon  duration  of  sessions,  if  any; 
and  the  salaries  of  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

8.  An  eighth  table  also  appears,  giv- 
ing the  receipts  and  payments  of  coun- 
ties as  returned  to  the  Federal  census, 
together  with  the  general  sources  of 
the  receipts  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  payments  were  made. 
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The  New  York  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  compiled  a  state- 
ment showing  the  total  indebtednesB 
or  the  stateH  in  1900  to  be  <261.222.- 
000.    and    the   total    iudebtednesB    of 
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and  counties  $2,652,761,000: 
total,  S2313.983.000.  To  this 
be  added  the  indebtedness  of 
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ELECTION   OB  APPOINTMENT  OF  STATE   OPVICEBS 


Executive  officers  of  the  several 
states  are  elected  by  the  people,  or 
are  appointed  to  office,  as  indicated 
below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wid- 
est difference  exists,  as  between  the 
several  states,  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  executive  officers 
who  are  elected  and  those  who  are 
appointed. 

In  this  presentation,  the  author 
has  grouped  the  states  by  the  di- 
visions established  by  the  United 
States  Census  office,  and  now  com- 
monly accepted,  viz.,  New  England 
states,  middle  Atlantic  states,  north 
central  states,  south  Atlantic  states, 
south  central  states,  and  western 
states. 

NEW   ENGLAND   STATES 

Maine. — The  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
urer, and  attorney  general  are  elect- 
ed by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senators 
and    representatives    in    convention. 

Appointive  officers  include  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  insurance 
commissioner,  bank  examiner,  land 
agent,  commissioner  of  labor,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  railroad 
commissioners,  state  assessors,  board 
of  health,  and  fish  and  game  com- 
missioners. 

New  Hampshire. — The  secretary, 
treasurer,    and    commissary    general 

are  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
Senators  and  representatives,  and  the 
attorney  general  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council. 

Vermont. — Elective  state  officers 
include  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  treasurer,  secretary  of 
state,  and  auditor  of  accounts. 

Massachnaetts. — Elective  state  offi- 
cers, in  addition  to  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  are:  secre- 
tary of  the  commonwealth,  treas- 
urer, attorney  general,  auditor,  and 
executive  council. 

Appointive  officials,  boards,  and 
commissions  include:  the  board  of 
education,  board  of  charity,  board  of 
insanity,  board  of  health,  railroad 
commission,  bank  commissioner,  gas 
and  electric  light  commission,  har- 
bor and  land  commission,  highway 
commission,     insurance     commission. 


prison  commission,  tax  commissioner, 
and  civil  service  commission. 

Rhode  Island.— Elective  state  offi- 
cers include  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  attor- 
ney-general, and  general  treasurer. 
The  state  board  of  education  is 
chosen  by  the  general  assembly. 

Appointive  boards  include :  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  corrections, 
state  board  of  health,  state  board  of 
public  roads,  commissioners  of  fish- 
eries, state  auditor  and  insurance 
commissioner,  and  railroad  commis- 
sioner. 

Connecticut.— Elective  state  offi- 
cers include:  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  comp- 
troller, and  attorney  general.  The 
commissioner  of  the  school  fund  and 
state  board  of  education  are  chosen 
by  the  general  assembly. 

Among  the  appointive  officials  are: 
the  insurance  commissioner,  railroad 
commissioner,  highway  commissioner, 
bank  commissioner,  tax  commission- 
er, compussioners  of  fisheries  and 
game,  dairy  commissioner,  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  commis- 
sioners of  state  police,  state  board 
of  health,  and  state  board  of  chari- 
ties. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

New  York. — Elective  state  officers 
include,  in  addition  to  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer, 
attorney  general,  and  state  engineer 
and  surveyor. 

The  most  important  appointive  offi- 
cials, boards,  and  commissioners  are: 
insurance  superintendent,  banking  su- 
perintendent, public  service  commis- 
sions, superintendent  of  public  works, 
tax  commissioner,  excise  commission- 
er, commissioner  of  education,  forest, 
fish,  and  game  commissioner,  super- 
intendent of  prisons,  commissioner  of 
labor,  commission  on  lunacy,  state 
board  of  charities,  state  board  of 
health,  and  civil  service  commission. 

New  Jersey. — The  state  treasurer 
and  comptroller  are  chosen  by  the 
Senate  and  general  assembly  in  joint 
meeting;  the  attorney  general  and 
secretary  of  state  are  appointed  by 
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the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Pennsylvania. — The  only  elective 
state  officers,  in  addition  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant  governor,  are: 
the  auditor  general,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs. 

Appointive  state  officials  and  com- 
missions include  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  attorney  general,  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction, 
insurance  commissioner,  commission- 
er of  banking,  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, state  highway  commissioner, 
chief  of  the  department  of  mines, 
factory  inspector,  commissioner  of 
health,  railroad  commission,  superin- 
tendent of  state  police,  and  board  of 
public  charities. 

Since  its  organization  in  1905  the 
state  constabulary  of  Pennsylvania 
has  proved  an  effective  means  for 
maintaining  order  and  enforcing  law 
in  disturbed  districts.  It  consists  of 
about  225  members,  originally  estab- 
lished to  replace  the  coal  and  iron 
police  maintained  by  mining  corpor- 
ations, and  was  expected  to  be  used 
mainly  in  the  mining  regions.  In 
fact,  their  services  have  been  utilized 
in  many  different  ways  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  They  have  acted 
as  forest,  fish,  and  game  wardens, 
have  suppressed  disorderly  resorts 
and  gambling  houses,  and  furnished 
a  long- needed  aid  to  county  officials 
in  maintaining  law  and  order  out- 
side of  the  cities. 

NORTH   CENTRAL   STATES 

Ohio. — Elective  state  officers,  in 
addition  to  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  are:  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  auditor,  commis- 
sioner of  education,  and  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

Appointive  officials  and  boards  in- 
clude: the  board  of  health,  board  of 
public  works,  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner, railroad  commissioner  and 
food  commissioner,  railroad  commis- 
sion, and  tax  commission. 

Indiana. — Elective  state  officers,  in 
addition  to  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  are:  secretary  of 
state,  auditor  of  state,  treasurer,  at- 
torney general,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Appointive  officials  and  boards  in- 


clude: the  railroad  commission,  tax 
commission,  state  examiner,  the  state 
board  of  education,  board  of  state 
charities,  state  board  of  health,  and 
fish  and  game  commissioner. 

Illinois. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor:  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, treasurer,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  attorney  general, 
trustees  of  the  state  university,  and 
the   state   board   of   equalization. 

The  principal  appointive  officials, 
boards,  and  commissions  are:  insur- 
ance superintendent,  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission,  bureau  of  la- 
bor, state  mining  board,  state  board 
of  health,  state  board  of  education, 
board  of  administration,  state  food 
commissioner,  state  game  commis- 
sioner, and  state  civil  service  com- 
mission. 

The  new  board  of  administration, 
established  in  1909,  to  control  the 
various  state  charitable  institutions, 
has  taken  over  the  management  of 
these  institutions  during  the  past 
year. 

Blichigan. — Elective  state  officers, 
in  addition  to  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  are:  secretary  of 
state,  state  treasurer,  auditor  gen- 
eral, state  land  commissioner,  attor- 
ney general,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
and  board  of  education. 

The  principal  appointive  officials, 
boards,  and  commissions  are:  insur- 
ance commissioner,  commissioner  of 
banking,  railroad  commission,  com- 
missioner of  labor,  dairy  and  food 
commissioner,  state  board  of  health, 
state  board  of  corrections  and  chari* 
ties,  board  of  state  tax  commission- 
ers, and  the  boards  for  the  control 
and  management  of  the  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions. 

Wisconsin. — Elective  state  officers, 
in  addition  to  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant governor,  are:  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction. 

Appointive  officials,  boards,  and 
commissions  include:  insurance  com- 
missioner, commissioner  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics,  railroad  com- 
mission, banking  commissioner,  dairy 
and  food  commissioner,  state   boaxd 
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of  health,  and  civil  service  commis- 
sion. 

Minnesota. — Elective  state  officers 
consist  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  the 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission- 
ers. 

Appointive  officials,  boards,  and 
commissions  include:  the  public  ex- 
aminer, commissioner  of  insurance, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
dairy  and  food  commissioners,  com- 
missioner of  labor,  state  board  of 
control  (for  the  management  of 
charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions), and  the  tax   commissioner. 

Iowa. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor  of  state,  treas- 
urer of  state,  attorney  general,  who, 
together,  form  an  executive  council. 

Other  officials,  boards,  and  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  governor 
are:  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, railroad  commission,  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics,  food 
and  dairy  commissioner,  board  of 
health,  board  of  control  of  3tate  in- 
stitutions, and  the  state  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  control 
manages  all  the  state  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions;  and  the 
state  board  of  education  has  the 
management  of  the  several  state  edu- 
cational   institutions. 

Missouri. — Elective  state  officers, 
in  addition  to  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  are:  secretary  of 
state,  state  auditor,  state  treasurer, 
attorney  general,  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  and  railroad  and  ware- 
house commissions. 

Appointive  officials,  boards,  and 
commissions  include:  the  board  of 
agriculture,  state  board  of  charities 
and  corrections,  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, state  food  and  dairy  commis- 
sioner, state  board  of  health,  insur- 
ance superintendent,  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics. 

North  Dakota. — Elective  state  offi- 
cers include:  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  commissioners  of  insur- 
ance, three  commissioners  of  rail- 
roads, attorney  general,  and  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  and  labor. 


South  Dakota. — Elective  state  offi- 
cers include:  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  commissioner  of  school 
and  public  lands,  and  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

Nebraska. — Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  treasurer,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  attor- 
ney general,  and  commissioner  of 
public   lands   and   buildings. 

Kansas. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction. 

Appointive  officials  include:  the 
state  board  of  charities,  state  board 
of  public  works,  and  state  board  of 
education. 

SOUTH   ATLANTIC   STATES 

Maryland.— The  attorney  general 
and  comptroller  are  elective  officers; 
the  treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  on  joint 
ballot;  the  secretary  of  state  and 
commissioner  of  the  land  office  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Other  appointive  officers  include: 
the  commissioner  of  the  land  office, 
tobacco  inspector,  insurance  commis- 
sioner, commissioners  of  fisheries, 
commissioner  of  immigration,  and 
state  board  of  health. 

Delaware. — Elective  state  officers 
are:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, attorney  general,  insurance 
commissioner,  state  treasurer,  and 
auditor  of  accounts;  the  secretary  of 
state  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Virginia.— Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, state  treasurer,  and  attorney 
general.  The  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts is  chosen  by  joint  vote  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  general  assembly. 

West  Virginia. — Elective  state  offi- 
cers include:  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  state  superintendent  of  free 
schools,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  attor- 
ney general. 
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North  Carolina. — Elective  state  offi- 
cers include:  the  govemor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  an  attorney  general. 

South  Carolina. — Elective  state  offi- 
cers include:  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  comp- 
troller genera],  attorney  general, 
treasurer,  adjutant  and  inspector  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  education. 

Georgia. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  comptroller  general,  treasurer, 
attorney  general,  state  school  com- 
missioner, commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, railroad  commissioners,  and 
prison  commissioners. 

Florida. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney  general,  comptroller, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  and  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture. 

SOUTH   CENTRAL   STATES 

Kentucky.— Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, registrar  of  the  land  office, 
commissioners  of  agriculture,  labor, 
and  statistics,  secretary  of  state,  at- 
torney general,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Oklahoma.  —  Elective  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  state  audit- 
or, attorney  general,  state  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
state  examiner  and  inspector,  chief 
mine  inspector,  commissioner  of  la- 
bor, commissioner  of  charities  and 
corrections,  and  commissioner  of  in- 
surance. 

Tennessee. — The  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  and  comptroller  are  chosen 
by  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the 
general  assembly.  Appointive  officers 
include:  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, commissioners  of  labor,  statis- 
tics, and  mines,  state  board  of  health, 
and  board  of  state  charities. 

Alabama.  —  Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, attorney  general,  state  auditor, 
secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  education,  and  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  and  indus- 
tries.     Appointive    officials    include: 


the  railroad  commissioners  and  trus- 
tees of  the  various  state  institutions. 

Mississippi. — Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  state  treas- 
urer, auditor  of  public  accounts,  and 
attorney  general. 

Louisiana. — Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, auditor,  treasurer,  attorney 
general,  secretary  of  state,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  education. 

Arkansas. — Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer  of  state,  auditor  of 
state,  and  attorney  general. 

Texas. — The  executive  department 
consists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  comp- 
troller of  public  accounts,  treasurer, 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  of- 
fice, and  attorney  general.  All  of 
these  are  elective  officers,  except  the 
secretary  of  state,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  Senate.  Other 
appointive  officials  include:  the  com- 
missioners of  agriculture,  insurance, 
statistics,  and  history,  and  various 
boards.  The  railroad  commissioners 
are  elective. 

WESTERN   STATES 

Montana.— Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  state  treasurer,  state  au- 
ditor, and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Idaho. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  state  au- 
ditor, state  treasurer,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Wyoming.— Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

Colorado.  —  Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor  of 
state,  state  treasurer,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Utah. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  auditor,  state  treasurer,  attor- 
ney general,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 
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Nevada.— Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  surveyor  general,  and 
attorney  general. 

Washington. — Elective  state  officers 
include:  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
auditor,  attorney  general,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and 
commissioner  of  public  lands. 

Oregon. — Elective  state  officers  in- 
clude: the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer  of  state,  and  state 
printer. 

California.  —  Elective  officers  are: 
the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treas- 


urer, attorney  general,  surveyor, 
general  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, state  board  of  equalization, 
and  the  railroad  commission.  Oth- 
er officers,  boards,  and  commissions 
include:  the  board  of  education, 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  state  Iward  of  prison  direc- 
tors, the  state  board  of  charities  and 
corrections,  the  commission  in  lunacy, 
the  bank  commissioner,  insurance 
commissioner,  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics,  the  state  board  of  health, 
the  board  of  agriculture,  the  commis- 
sion on  horticulture,  the  state  board 
of  forestry,  the  state  mining  bureau, 
the  state  dairy  bureau,  and  the  board 
of  state  harbor  commissioners. 


COUNTY   ADMINISTRATION   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES 


Local  administration  in  the  United 
States  is  determined  by  each  of  the 
forty-six  states  acting  independently. 
Under  these  conditions  there  are  in- 
evitably countless  variations  in  the 
organization  and  powers  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  different  states; 
and  an  account  of  the  system  of  lo- 
cal administration  requires  an  elab- 
orate study  of  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  all  the  states.  At  the  same 
time  such  an  examination  discloses 
certain  important  institutions  re- 
sembling each  other  throughout  the 
Union;  and  other  features  which  ai-e 
similar  in  closely  related  groups  of 
states.  These  conditions  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  historical  origin 
of  American  institutions  in  those  of 
England,  to  the  constant  intercourse 
between  the  various  states,  and  to 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  imi- 
tation and  adaptation  by  each  state 
of  the  institutions  and  practices  of 
other  states. 

Tlie  County. — Among  the  districts 


The  American  coimty  occupies  a 
distinctly  different  position  in  the 
general  plan  of  public  administration 
from  that  of  tne  local  districts  in 
European  countries.  The  name  coun- 
ty indicates  its  historical  connection 
with  the  county  in  England  from 
which  the  American  county  has  de- 
veloped. But  in  its  functions  and 
general  importance  the  American 
county  now  differs  widely  from  the 
English  county;  while  it  is  even  less 
like  the  provinces,  departments,  or 
other  local  districts  in  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe. 

To  understand  the  development  of 
the  county  in  the  United  States  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  the  system  of 
county  administration  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
English  colonies  in  America  were  es- 
tablished. At  that  time  the  impor- 
tant county  officials  in  England  were 
the  lord  lieutenant,  the  sheriff,  the 
coroner,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
All   but  the  coroner   were  appointed 


of  local  administration  in  the  United  '  by  the  crown ;  but  after  the  decline 
States  the  most  common  is  the  conn-  I  of  the  active  control  by  the  Privy 
ty.     Every  state  is  divided  into  dis-    Council,  local  administration  in  prac- 


tricta  called  counties,  except  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  where  the  corre- 
sponding  district    is    known    as    the 


tice  was  highly  decentralized.  The 
lord  lieutenant  was  head  of  the 
militia  system.     The  sheriff  was  the 


parish;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  va-    chief   conservator    of    the   peace   and 


nation  in  the  powers  and  organization 
of  the  county  authorities,  there  are 
yet    important    features    in    common 


executive  agent  of  the  judicial  courts. 
But  local  administration  was  mainly 
looked   after   by  the  justices  of  the 


which  mark  county  administration  as  peace,  the  justices  in  each  county 
fundamentally  similar  throughout  the  '  forming  collectively  a  quarterly  court 
United  States.  j  of   criminal   jurisdiction,   which   also 
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acted  as  the  fiscal  and  administrative 
authority  for  county  affairs. 

In  the  American  colonies  counties 
were  organized  with  similar  officials, 
appointed  by  the  colonial  governors. 
But  during  the  colonial  period,  and 
especially  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  important  changes 
were  made  in  some  of  the  colonies. 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lo- 
cally elected  county  boards  were  es- 
tablished which  gradually  acquired 
the  fiscal  and  administrative  powers 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  sheriffs  were  made  lo- 
cally elective  in  1705.  Some  new 
county  officers  and  additional  county 
functions  also  developed — the  county 
treasurer  appearing  first  in  Massa- 
chusetts, local  prosecuting  attorneys 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  most  of  the 
counties  county  recorders  to  keep 
public  records  of  deeds  and  other 
documents  affecting  titles  to  land. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance 
of  the  county  was  affected  by  the  de- 
velopment of  town  government  in 
New  England,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  middle  colonies  from  New  York 
to  Pennsylvania.  But  in  the  south- 
ern colonies  the  county  was  the  main 
unit  of  local  administration. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  important  chang- 
es in  county  administration,  as  well 
as  in  other  features  of  state  and  lo- 
cal administration,  were  gradually 
introduced  both  in  the  seaboard  states 
and  the  new  states  organized  in  the 
interior.  The  main  results  of  these 
changes  were  to  establish  a  radically 
democratic  and  decentralized  system. 
The  electoral  franchise  was  extend- 
ed to  include  all  male  citizens.  The 
county  officials  were  made  locally 
elective;  and  the  number  of  such 
officials  was  largely  increased.  In 
most  of  the  states  an  elective  county 
board  took  over  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace; 
while  the  sheriffs,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, county  treasurers,  county  clerks, 
county  recorders,  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace  all  became  elective  officials. 

Since  the  Civil  War  there  have 
been  few  general  and  permanent 
changes  in  the  legal  principles  of 
county  administration.  But  with  the 
growth  of   the   United   States   there 


have  been  important  developments 
in  the  functions  of  the  county  and  in 
the  methods  of  administration.  The 
county  system  has  been  extended 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  ^^eneral 
tendency  toward  the  expansion  of 
public  activities  have  added  much  to 
the  scope  of  county  administration. 

There  are  about  3,000  counties  in 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
larger  states  have  from  sixty  to  100 
counties  each.  At  one  extreme  Texas 
has  243  counties;  at  the  other  Rhode 
Island  has  five  and  Delaware  three. 

In  area  and  population  the  coun- 
ties show  great  differences;  but  for 
the  most  part  American  counties  are 
much  smaller  both  in  area  and  popu- 
lation than  counties  in  Ehigland.  de- 
partments in  France,  and  provinces 
in  Prussia,  Belgium,  Italy,  or  Spain. 
Nearlj^  two  thirds  of  the  counties 
contain  from  300  to  900  square  miles ; 
and  the  most  usual  areas  are  from 
400  to  650  square  miles.  More  than 
half  the  counties  have  a  population 
of  10,000  to  30,000 ;  but  in  the  north 
Atlantic  states  more  than  half  the 
counties  have  over  50,000  population, 
while  in  the  southern  states,  and  still 
more  in  the  states  west  of  the  arid 
plains,  many  counties  have  less  than 
10,000  population. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  counties  are  dis- 
tinctively rural  in  character,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  counties  con- 
tain important  cities,  and  the  most 
important  counties  are  those  where 
the  largest  cities  are  located — as 
New  Y'ork  City  (which  includes  four 
counties),  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Denver.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  county  administration  is 
partly  absorbed  in  that  of  the  city. 

The  comparatively  small  area  and 
population  of  most  counties  in  the 
United  States  necessarily  makes 
them  less  important  for  some  branches 
of  public  administration  than  the 
counties,  departments,  and  provinces 
in  European  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  highly  decentralized  meth- 
ods of  administration  followed  in  the 
states  of  the  American  Union  add 
much  to  the  number  of  officials  lo- 
cally elected  by  counties.  Not  only 
local  county  authorities,  but  even 
the  principal  agents  of  the  state  gov- 
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ernment  are  elected  within  each 
county,  and  are  subject  to  little  or 
no  effective  supervision  by  the  cen- 
tral government  of  the  states.  The 
National  Government  has  no  super- 
vision or  control  whatever  over 
county  or  other  locally  elected  offi- 
cials. 

Connty  Officials.— The  powers  and 
public  functions  of  counties  and 
county  officials  are  far  from  uniform 
in  all  the  states;  and  there  are  wide 
variations  between  the  states  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  county  as 
an  administrative  district.  But  it  is 
possible  to  note  certain  common  fac- 
tors, and  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  most  important  differences. 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  legislative 
power,  even  in  local  matters,  has  been 
conferred  on  counties  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  considered  in  law 
as  primarily  agents  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  state  to  carry  out  its  gov- 
ernmental functions.  The  county  offi- 
cials thus  act  almost  entirely  under 
the  provisions  of  statutes  passed  by 
the  state  legislatures,  which  define 
their  duties  and  enumerate  their  pow- 
ers in  minute  detail.  In  some  cases, 
however,  important  questions  are 
submitted  to  a  popular  referendum 
of  the  whole  body  of  electors  in  the 
county — such  as  loans  for  public 
buildings  or  public  works,  and  the 
prohibition  or  licensing  of  places  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  un- 
der *' local  option"  laws.  In  1909  a 
more  general  grant  of  local  legisla- 
tive power  was  made  to  the  county 
authorities  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

But  if  the  legislative  power  of  the 
counties  is  small,  its  administrative 
functions  are  extensive;  and  locally 
elected  county  officials  are  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  most  impor- 
tant state  laws. 

In  all  the  states  the  county  is  pri- 
marily a  district  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Courts  of  general 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  are 
hdd  at  frequent  intervals  in  every 
county.  The  judges  of  these  courts 
are  usually  elected  (or  in  some  states 
appointed)  for  a  larger  district  than 
a  single  county;  but  a  number  of 
the  more  populous  counties  form  each 
a  judicial  district  for  such  courts; 
while  more   frequently  one  or  more 


county  judges,  with  a  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, are  locally  elected.  Even  for  the 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  (clerks,  sheriffs, 
and  prosecuting  attorneys)  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  elected  within  each 
county.  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  court  houses 
and  jails  are  maintained  in  each 
county.  The  county  is  also  to  a 
slight  extent  a  police  district,  the 
sheriff  acting  as  conservator  of  the 
peace;  but  no  system  of  organized 
and  disciplined  county  police  has  been 
developed  in  any  of  the  states.  In 
nearly  every  state  the  county  is  the 
district  for  the  public  record  of  land 
documents,  and  for  the  probate  of 
wills,  the  administration  of  estates, 
and  supervision  of  orphans. 

Except  in  the  New  England  states, 
counties  have  important  functions 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  bridges,  and  sometimes 
of  other  local  public  works.  But 
even  the  construction  of  main  high- 
ways is  for  the  most  part  done  in  a 
primitive  way,  and,  in  the  few  states 
where  good  roads  have  been  built, 
the  work  has  been  done  by  the  state. 

In  nearly  all  the  states  the  county 
is  a  district  for  the  administration 
of  poor  relief.  Public  almshouses  or 
poorhouses  are  maintained,  and  in 
the  more  populous  counties  there  are 
other  charitable  institutions.  But 
such  specialized  institutions  as  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  and  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  for  the  most 
part  maintained  directly  by  the  state 
governments. 

Outside  of  Now  England  the  county 
is  a  district  for  school  purposes.  In 
the  most  important  group  of  states, 
covering  the  central  region  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  west  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  county -school 
officers  supervise  the  local  school  offi- 
cials in  the  rural  districts.  In  many 
of  the  southern  and  western  states 
the  county  is  the  main  unit  for  local 
school   administration. 

In  many  states  the  county  is  also 
a  district  for  the  administration  of 
health  and  sanitation  laws. 

Taxes  and  Assessments. — In  con- 
nection with  these  functions,  and 
also  as  agents  for  both  the  state  and 
smaller  districts,  the  county  in  all 
but  two  or  three  New  England  states 
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is  a  district  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  finance  administration.  It 
levies  taxes  and  expends  the  proceeds 
for  the  different  purposes  noted 
above.  In  most  states  county  offi- 
cials act  also  as  agents  for  the  col- 
lection of  state  revenues,  and  fre- 
quently also  for  the  collection  of 
revenues  of  smaller  local  districts. 
In  the  states  of  the  South  and  the 
West  property  is  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion by  oounfy  officers,  and  in  many 
other  states  county  officers  have  some 
supervision  over  local  assessments. 

The  numerous  list  of  officials 
elected  in  each  county  makes  the 
county  an  important  election  district, 
and  it  is  also  always  a  unit  for  the 
canvass  of  votes  for  officials  elected 
in  larger  districts,  such  as  members 
of  Congress  and  state  officers.  The 
position  of  the  county  as  an  election 
district  is  indicated  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  county  committee  in  the 
political  party  organizations  in  many 
of  the  states. 

Relatiye  Geographical  Importance. 
— Measured  by  the  number  of  func- 
tions and  by  the  relative  importance 
of  the  county  in  comparison  with 
smaller  local  districts,  the  county  is 
of  most  importance  in  the  southern 
states  and  the  mountain  and  Pacific 
coast  states  of  the  West.  By  these 
tests  the  county  is  relatively  of  least 
importance  in  the  New  England 
states,  where  on  one  hand  the  judi- 
cial administration  is  more  highly 
centralized,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  towns  are  local  districts  of  im- 
portance. 

But  if  a  quantitative  standard  of 
the  intensity  of  county  administra- 
tion is  applied,  the  results  are  some- 
what different.  Judged  by  the  per 
capita  rate  of  expenditure  the  county 
is  of  much  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  states  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains westward.  Second  rank  is 
taken  by  the  populous  middle  Atlan- 
tic and  north  central  states,  where 
indeed  the  largest  aggregate  coun^ 
expenditures  are  made.  By  this 
standard  of  per  capita  expenditure 
the  southern  states  fall  in  the  same 
group  with  three  of  the  New  Eng- 
Uind  states  —  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine.  In  the  three 
remaining  New  England  states  coimty 
finances  are  practically  negligible. 


County  Stati8tiC8.~Appended  here* 
to  are  summary  tables  of  county  re- 
ceipts and  payments  by  groups  of 
states  for  the  year  1902.  These 
tables  illustrate  the  importance  of 
county  finances  in  the  different 
groups,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  principal  objects  of  expendi- 
ture. Tne  largest  specific  item  is  for 
schools,  but  this  is  made  up  mainly 
by  the  southern  and  western  states. 
Next  in  importance  are  expenditures 
for  roads  and  bridges;  third,  are  the 
expenditures  for  courts,  which  are 
the  largest  specific  item  in  the  New 
England  group;  and  fourth,  are  the 
expenditures  for  charities,  which 
form  the  largest  specific  item  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  and  north  central 
groups. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  county  re- 
ceipts and  payments  ($497,998,236), 
more  than  half  are  temporary  funds, 
mostly  revenues  collected  for  the 
state  governments  and  for  other  local 
authorities.  The  total  revenue  and 
payments  for  expenditures  made  di- 
rectly by  the  county  authorities 
($197,000,000)  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  total  revenues  and  pay- 
ments of  the  central  state  govern- 
ments. But  both  state  and  county 
finances  in  the  United  States  are  but 
a  fraction  of  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  National  Qovemment  or 
those  of  the  cities. 

County  Boards.— No  well-defined  or 
systematic  principle  seems  to  have 
been  followed  in  the  organization  of 
county  administration  except  that 
popular  election  has  been  extended 
to  all  classes  of  county  officials  in- 
discriminately. There  is  no  author- 
ity with  important  powers  of  local 
legislation  corresponding  to  the 
councils  general  of  France,  the 
county  councils  of  England,  or  the 
provincial  diets  in  Prussia.  There  is 
in  all  but  two  states  a  county  board, 
which  usually  levies  local  taxes  and 
has  general  supervision  over  the 
local  administration,  though  by  no 
means  an  effective  control  over  the 
elective  officials.  In  most  of  the 
states  these  county  boards  are  com- 
posed of  three  to  five  members,  usu- 
ally called  commissioners.  (See  table 
preceding.)  In  a  number  of  states, 
however,  the  county  boards  are  larger, 
and  are  composed  of  from  fifteen  to 
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fifty  members,  elected  by  the  town- 
ships ajid  cities  or  other  local  districts. 
Such  boards  of  supervisors  are  found 
in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois;  and  there  are  somewhat 
similar  bodies  in  Louisiana  under 
the  title  of  police  juries.  In  two  of 
the  southern  states  (Kentucky  and 
Tennessee)  the  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative business  of  the  county  is  still 
performed  by  the  local  justices  of  the 
peace,  sitting  as  a  county  court — 
these  justices  being  also  elected  in 
subdivisions  of  the  county.  But  these 
larger  bodies  have,  as  a  rule,  but  lit- 
tle more  legislative  power  than  the 
small  boards  of  commissioners,  and 
their  size  makes  them  rather  un- 
wieldy for  administrative  business. 
An  important  exception  is  found  in 
the  very  recent  legislation  of  Michi- 
gan, where  the  boards  of  super- 
visors have  been  given  a  broad  and 
general  grant  of  local  legislative 
powers. 

In  a  few  states  the  powers  of  tax- 
ation and  appropriations  are  placed 
in  a  body  distinct  from  the  county 
board,  as  in  Indiana,  where  there  was 
established  (in  1899)  in  each  county 
a  small  county  council  in  addition 
to  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers, while  somewhat  similar  results 
have  been  secured  in  other  ways  in 
some  of  the  smaller  New  England 
states.  But  this  separation  of  pow- 
ers is  as  yet  exceptional,  and  at  pres- 
ent does  not  seem  likely  to  become  a 
general  system. 

County  Officials. — Besides  the  coun- 
ty board  there  are  a  considerable 
nimiiber  of  other  county  officials,  most 
of  them  chosen  by  popular  election. 
These  elective  officers  are  largely  in- 
dependent within  their  own  sphere, 
and  there  is  no  effective  supervision 
either  by  the  county  board  or  by  any 
one  of  the  officials  being  clearly 
recognized  as  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  county. 

The  sheriff  is  the  oldest  of  the 
county  officers,  but  he  has  lost  very 
much  of  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  English  sheriff.  He  still  retains 
some  relics  of  former  authority  as 
chief  conservator  of  the  peace,  but 
for  the  most  part  is  now  a  mere  min- 
isterial officer  of  the  judicial  courts, 
to  execute  their  warrants  and  de- 
crees.    The     public    prosecutor    has 


now  become  one  of  the  principal 
county  officials  in  some  of  the  states; 
and  in  counties  containing  large 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicajgo, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis,  the  im- 
portance of  this  office  is  coming  to 
be  more  fully  realized.  In  several 
cases  it  has  been  a  stepping  stone  to 
the  governorship  of  a  state.  The  of- 
fice of  county  treasurer  is  usually 
one  of  the  most  lucrative;  and  is 
important  as  the  financial  agent  not 
only  of  county  funds,  but  also  as  the 
collector  of  state  revenues  and  some- 
times also  the  revenues  of  local  dis- 
tricts within  the  county. 

Other  elective  county  officials  of 
less  importance  are  the  county 
clerks,  recorders  of  deeds,  auditors, 
assessors,  school  commissioners,  sur- 
veyors, and  coroners.  The  precise 
titles  of  some  of  these  officials  vary 
in  the  different  states.  In  the  New 
England  states  there  are  compar- 
atively few  county  officers,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  there  are  only  two— 
the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  court,  both 
of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  in  some  states  addi- 
tional elective  officials  besides  those 
named  above;  and  in  most  of  the 
states  there  are  also  a  niunber  of  ap- 
pointed officials,  such  as  poor  com- 
missioners and  health  officers. 

0)unty  officers  in  the  United  States 
are  usually  elected  for  terms  varying 
from  two  to  six  years.  In  the  older 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  terms  of  different  officers  often 
vary.  West  of  the  Mississippi  most  of 
the  states  have  a  uniform  <irm  of  two 
years  for  coimty  officers,  and  all  terms 
expire  at  the  same  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  county 
administration  in  the  United  Stat^ 
lacks  systematic  organization,  and 
that  there  are  too  many  elective  offices. 
The  numerous  list  of  positions  and  the 
slip^ht  importance  of  many  of  them 
makes  impossible  any  real  knowledge 
or  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  voters 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  can- 
didates. Elections,  especially  in  the 
more  populous  coimties,  are  usually 
determined  by  the  success  of  one  party 
ticket,  and  the  effective  choice  is  thus 
made  in  selecting  the  party  candidates* 
This  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence of  party  bosses;  and  in  many 
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cases  county  offices  have  been  filled  by 
politicians  of  the  lower  types.  In 
rural  counties  a  popular  candidate 
may  more  often  secure  his  election 
on  personal  grounds;  and  there  have 
been  some  important  cases  of  success- 
ful independent  candidates  in  popu* 
lous  counties.  But,  as  a  rule,  com- 
paratively little  public  attention  is 
paid  to  the  election  of  county  officials. 
The  short  terms  promote  frequent 
changes  in  the  offices,  many  of  which 
are  purely  administrative  and  with  no 
political  functions.  At  the  same  time 
the  duties  of  the  coimty  officials  are 
of  no  little  importance;  and  as  their 
importance  is  steadily  increasing  there 
is  a  serious  need  for  decided  changes 
in  the  or^nization  of  the  county  ad- 
ministration. 

Summary.  —  To  summarize :  The 
county  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped from  the  English  county,  but 
the  organization  of  the  countv  ad- 
miniatration  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
centralized, and  in  fact  disorganized 
by  the  radical  extension  of  popular 
elections  for  all  classes  of  officials. 
Most  of  the  3,000  counties  are  smaller 
in  size  and  social  importance  than 
the  principal  districts  of  local  admin- 


istration in  European  countries;  and 
the  field  for  admmistrative  action  is 
necessarily  smaller  in  some  respects. 
But  the  decentralized  system  of  state 
administration  adds  in  other  direc- 
tions to  the  work  done  by  locally 
elected  and  appointed  officials  in  the 
counties.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice, roads  and  bridges,  and  poor  re- 
lief are  the  principal  branches  of 
county  administration ;  while  there  is 
some  county  supervision  of  public  in- 
struction in  most  states,  and  the  coim- 
ty  is  the  main  local  imit  for  school 
purposes  in  some  of  the  southern  and 
far  western  states. 

The  principal  county  authority  is 
the  locally  elected  county  board,  or- 
ganized in  various  ways,  with  ad- 
ministrative and  taxing  powers,  but 
with  little  local  legislative  authority. 
Amonff  the  numerous  other  elective 
officials  are  the  sheriff,  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  treasurer;  but  there  is 
no  clearly  defined  chief  executive,  and 
the  county  administration  should  be 
more  systematically  organized  to  meet 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  func- 
tions exercised.  (A  complete  biliogra- 
phy  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
department.) 


TEBBITOBIES    AND    DEPENDENCIES 

Frank  McInttbe 


New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  —  The 
President  in  his  first  annual  message 
urged  legislation  providing  for  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona as  separate  states,  and  outlined 
his  views  as  to  what  this  legislation 
should  provide.  Pursuant  to  this 
recommendation  there  was  passed,  and 
on  June  20,  1910,  the  President  ap- 
proved. 

An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  form  a  constitntion  and  state 
government  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states;  and  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  Arizona  to  form  a  constitution 
and  state  government  and  be  admitted 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  states. 

The  citizens  of  these  territories 
thus  realized  their  aspirations  of 
many  years;  and  the  fear  was  re- 
moved that  they  might  be  forced  to 


accept  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
single  state — ^a  proposition  always 
unpopular  with  the  people  of  both 
territories. 

The  constitutional  convention  of 
Arizona  elected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  met  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Oct.  11,  1910.  It  is  believed  that 
about  ninety  days  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  convention. 

The  constitutional  convention  of 
New  Mexico  convened  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.,  Oct.  3,  1910,  and  adjourned 
Nov.  21st.  The  proposed  constitution 
provides  for  an  elective  corporation 
commission  to  regulate  railroads,  is- 
sue charters,  and  supervise  corpora- 
tions. Appeals  from  its  rulings  go 
automatically  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  A  referendum  clause  provides 
that  upon  petition  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  voters  any  law  may  be 
suspended  within  ninety  days  of  a 
legislative  session  and  ten  per  cent 
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of  the  voters  may  submit  a  law  passed 
by  the  last  legislature  to  a  Tote  at 
the  next  election,  while  a  majority  of 
the  legislature  may  submit  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  the  people. 
Prohibition  and  local  option  were  ex- 
cluded, but  provision  is  made  for  the 
next  legislature  to  handle  these  ques- 
tions. A  stringent  anti-pass  section 
is  incorporated.  The  constitution 
limits  the  tax  rate  to  twelve  mills 
for  two  years  and  to  ten  mills  there- 
after ;  raises  a  boundary  dispute  with 
Colorado;  provides  for  elective  judi- 
ciary and  state  officers;  allows  wom- 
en to  vote  in  school  elections  and  to  be 
directors  and  superintendents;  abol- 
ishes the  fee  system  in  county  offices; 
f prohibits  separate  schools  tor  Eng- 
ish-speaking  pupils  and  Spanish- 
Americans;  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $1,000,000  of  railroad  bond  in- 
debtedness by  the  sale  of  land  grants 
and  makes  no  distinction  against 
non-English-speaking  persons  on  ju- 
ries or  in  county  offices. 

The  constitutions  drafted  by  these 
two  conventions  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  if  approved  will 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  Congress.  These  ter- 
ritories, if  there  are  no  unexpected 
delays,  should  become  states  in  1912. 

Alaska. — ^In  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage the  President  recommended  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  the  territory 
of  Alaska,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  governor, 
and  an  executive  council  with  legis- 
lative powers  sufficient  to  enact  local 
laws  adapted  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  territory.  The  President  depre- 
cated legislation  looking  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  territorial  legislature.  His 
recommendation  was  embodied  in 
bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
House.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was 
reported  and  discussed,  but  there 
was  no  vote. 

Bills  were  also  introduced  provid- 
ing for  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Alaska,  but  were  not  re- 
ported by  the  committees  to  which 
they  were  referred. 

In  the  1910  election  of  a  terri- 
torial delegate  from  Alaska  the  cam- 
paign turned  largely  on  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  a  territorial 
or  commission  government  in  Alaska. 
The  sitting  delegate  was  reelected  on 


a  platform  recommending  a  terri* 
torial  government. 

The  development  of  Alaska  is  re- 
tarded by  lack  of  an  efficient  form 
of  government  for  the  district,  and 
by  the  deadlock  between  those  fa- 
voring the  rapid  development  of  the 
territory  and  those  standing  for  a 
strict  conservation  of  its  resources. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska  have  attained  in 
the  public  mind  a  grandeur  out  of 
proportion  to  the  real  value  of  these 
resources,  when  their  location  is  con- 
sidered. While  there  are  great  min- 
eral  resources  in  Alaska,  investments 
have  not  been  productive  of  greater 
average  returns  than  agricultiu-al  in- 
vestments in  the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  exportation  of  Alaskan  prod- 
ucts for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  has 
been  as  follows: 


Gold 

Fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts  

All  others 


1910. 


$18,275,434 

10.404.807 
1.949,307 


1909. 


$17,568,839 

10.824.950 
2.239.856 


Hawaii.  —  The  only  congressional 
legislation  of  a  general  character  af- 
fecting Hawaii  was  the  act  of  May 
27,  1910,  modifying  the  "act  to 
provide  a  government  for  the  terri- 
tory of  Hawaii."  The  effect  was: 
first,  to  make  United  States  laws 
carrying  general  appropriations  ef- 
fective within  that  territory;  second, 
to  increase  the  pay  of  the  monbers 
of  the  legislature  and  territorial  offi- 
cials; third,  to  modify  the  conditions 
under  which  the  territory  or  munic- 
ipal corporations  may  contract  in- 
debtedness; and  fourth,  to  modify 
the  public  land  laws. 

More  important,  however,  were  the 
liberal  appropriations  for  fortifica^ 
tions  and  the  improvement  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  which,  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  general  board  of 
the  army  and  navy,  that  Pearl  Har- 
bor be  made  the  principal  point  of 
national  defense  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
gave  to  the  Islands  a  military  im- 
portance which  had  been  much  spoken 
of  prior  to  their  annexation,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  made  efifee- 
tive. 

Expenditures  for  the  constnietioa 
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of  the  naval  base  will  ultimately 
amount  to  $10,000,000.  Army  posts 
and  fortifications  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $4,000,- 
000.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  also 
been  made  a  separate  military  dis- 
trict and  a  general  officer  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  there 
located. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great 
prosperity  in  the  Islands.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  continuation  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  labor. 
The  effort  to  secure  laborers  from  the 
cane  fields  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
offers   but  small  hope  of  success. 

The  following  table  shows  the  val- 
ues of  the  principal  local  products 
shipped  from  the  Islands  in  1909  and 
1910: 


Suffar. 
Coffee 
Fruit. 


1910. 


$42,626,069 

288.423 

1,775.050 


1909. 


$37,632,821 

211.535 

1.446.792 


Porto  Rico.~In  Dec.,  1909,  Hon.  J. 
M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War,  ac- 
companied by  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Ed- 
wards, Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs,  visited  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  to  study  the  condition  of 
the  island  administration,  political, 
economic,  and  hygienic,  and  report  to 
the  President  such  recommenaations 
of  changes  in  the  organic  law  as  con- 
ditions required. 

The  secretary  found  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  practically  unanimous  in 
demanding  three  changes:  first,  that 
citizens  of  Porto  Rico  should  be 
made  en  mtisae  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  second,  that  the  executive 
council  of  Porto  Rico— an  appointive 
body  acting  as  the  upper  house  of 
the  legislature — should  be  replaced 
by  an  elective  Senate;  and  third,  that 
there  should  be  an  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  executive  and  legislative 
functions  of  the  government.  While 
the  two  political  parties  in  Porto 
Rico  differed  on  many  other  ques- 
tions, they  were  united  on  these  three 
propositions. 

In  several  earlier  treaties  of  an- 
nexation, as,  for  instance,  that  of 
1848,  the  United  States  Government 
declared  the  people  of  the  annexed 
regions   to   be    citizens;    but    in    the 


Treaty  of  Paris  of  1899  it  was  pro- 
vided that  ''the  civil  rights  and  po- 
litical status  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants of  the  territories  hereby  ceded 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress."  The  joint 
resolution  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  July  7,  1898,  was 
also  silent  upon  that  subject;  but  in 
the  act  for  establishing  the  territory 
of  Hawaii,  April  30,  1900,  it  is  pro- 
vided, "  that  all  persons  who  were 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  on 
August  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 
The  people  of  Porto  Rico  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Philippines  who  had  not 
received  this  privilege  are  restive  un- 
der what  they  feel  to  be  a  discrim- 
ination. 

The  secretary  of  war  prepared  a 
bill  to  amend  as  he  believed  neces- 
sary the  organic  law  of  Porto  Rico, 
in  which  he  embodied  with  some  modi- 
fications the  three  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Porto  Rico  above  enumerated. 
He  recommended  that  Porto  Ricans 
might  become,  individually,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  without  expense 
upon  application  to  any  of  the  local 
courts,  and  taking  of  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States;  he 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  Sen- 
ate in  part  elective  and  in  part  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  recommended  the  ab- 
solute separation  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  functions. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  passed  that 
body  with  certain  modifications,  but 
permitting  Porto  Ricans  to  become 
U.  S.  citizens,  providing  for  an  elec- 
tive senate,  and  separating  the  ex- 
ecutive from  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government,  and,  in  addition, 
embodying  without  important  amend- 
ment a  complete  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  health  depart- 
ment of  Porto  Rico.  This  latter 
feature  was  the  one  which  the  Sec- 
retary believed  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  is- 
land. This  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Progress  in  Porto  Rico  during  the 
past  year  has  been  marked  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  exports: 
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Siuatr 

Coffee 

Tobmooo  and  it«  prod- 
ucts  

Pruit 

l^fisoellaneous 


Average 

for  6  Yrs. 

Preceding 

1910. 


$15,600,820 
3,667,093 

5,473.273 

793.689 
372.832 


1910. 


$23,545,922 
5,669,602 

5,763.214 
1.635.817 
1.343.664 


The  improvement  in  educational 
conditions  which  has  marked  Ameri- 
can rule  in  the  island  has  continued. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  year  was  121,- 
463;  in  1809  the  enrollment  was  25,- 
789.  Special  effort  has  been  made 
to  instruct  pupils  theoretically  and 
practically  in  agriculture,  the  princi- 
pal industry  of  the  island. 

Health  conditions  in  the  island 
have  continued  to  improve.  The 
number  of  deaths  per  thousand  for 
the  year  was  22.10,  a  decrease  from 
30  per  thousand,  the  average  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  Spanish 
rule. 

The  Philippine  Islands. — ^The  gen- 
eral condition  of  peace  and  order  ex- 
isting for  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  continued 
through  1910. 

The  structure  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
much  misunderstood  in  the  United 
States.  Politically  the  Filipino  is  al- 
ready intrusted  with  a  large  share  in 
the  civil  government  of  the  islands; 
less  large,  perhaps,  in  actual  power 
than  in  semblance  of  authority,  but 
none  the  less  large.  Municipal  gov- 
ernment everywhere,  except  in  the 
city  of  Manila,  is  in  the  hands  of 
natives.  The  administrative  unit  in 
the  Philippines  is  the  province,  and 
the  provincial  officers  are  all  natives, 
elected  by  the  natives,  with  the  sole, 
if  important,  exception  of  the  pro- 
vincial treasurers,  who  at  present  are 
Americans  and  appointed.  In  the 
city  of  Manila  one  half  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  the  president  of  the 
municipal  board,  are  Filipinos,  but 
they  are  appointed,  and  the  adminis- 
trative authority  is  reserved  for  the 
American  members,  among  whom  the 
headships  of  the  various  departments 
are  distributed 

In  insular  affairs  the  same  plan  is 


followed,  there  being  in  effect  two 
legislative  chambers,  of  which  the 
upper  house  consists  of  the  commis- 
sion of  eight  members  (including  the 
governor  general,  who  sits  as  a  mem- 
ber), all  being  appointed,  four  of 
whom  are  Filipinos.  But  the  four 
American  members  are  also  heads  of 
executive  departments,  constituting  a 
cabinet,  as  well  as  being  members  of 
the  upper  house,  one  being  secretary 
of  the  interior,  one  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  police,  one  secretary  of 
finance  and  justice,  and  one  secretary 
of  public  instruction.  The  lower 
house,  or  assembly,  is  elected  on  a 
restricted  franchise  by  which  only 
some  twelve  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  entitled  to  vote,  and  consists  en- 
tirely of  Filipinos.  The  speaker  of 
the  assembly,  himself  a  native,  has 
official  precedence  of  all  persons  in 
the  islands  except  the  governor  gen- 
eral and  vice  governor.  No  measure 
becomes  law  until  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  both  chambers,  and  all 
measures  are  further  subject  to  veto 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  power  of  the  lower  house,  more- 
over, is  curtailed  in  the  particular  in 
which  the  strength  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly commonly  resides,  namely, 
the  power  of  the  purse;  it  being  pro- 
vided that  if  in  any  year  the  assem- 
bly fails  to  vote  supplies  the  appro- 
priations of  the  preceding  year  shall 
be  automatically  continued.  Of  the 
seven  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
four  are  Filipinos,  including  the  chief 
justice.  They  are  appointed. 
In  his  report  to  the  President  re- 

fBirding  his  visit  to  the  Philippines, 
ec.  of  War  Dickinson  says: 

There  are  very  many  highly  edu- 
cated Filiploos,  many  men  of  talent, 
ability,  and  brilliancy :  but  the  percent- 
al in  comparison  with  those  who  are 
wholly  untrained  in  an  understanding  of 
and  the  exercise  of  political  rights  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government  Is 
so  small,  and  under  the  best  and  most 
rapid  development  possible  under  exist- 
ing conditions  will  for  a  long  period 
continue  so  small,  that  it  Is  a  delusion, 
if  the  present  policy  of  control  of  the 
islands  by  the  American  people  shall 
continue,  to  encourage  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple in  the  hope  that  the  administration 
of  the  Islands  will  be  turaed  over  to 
them  within  the  time  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. 
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The  practical  application  of  the 
new  tariff  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
hnds  effected  by  the  United  States 
and  Philippine  tariff  acts  of  Aug.  6, 
1909,  has  oeen  observed  with  great 
interest. 

The  loss  in  insular  revenues  due  to 
the  free  admission  of  American  prod- 
ucts into  the  Islands  has  been  much 
less  than  was  anticipated,  and  is 
more  than  met  by  an  increase  in  the 
insular  internal  revenues.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  Islands  were  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  most  prosperous  previ- 
ous year. 

The  only  other  general  legislation 
affecting  the  Islands  was  the  act  of 
June    14,    1010,    providing    for    the 

rrennial  election  of  members  of 
Philippine  Legislature  and  resi- 
dent commissioners  to  the  United 
States.  These  elections  have  hereto- 
fore been  held  every  two  years.  The 
hope  was  expressed  in  passing  this 
legislation  that  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature would  provide  for  quadrennial 
instead  of  biennial  municipal  and 
provincial  elections. 

The  secretary  of  war  and  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs  of  the 
war  department  visited  the  Islands  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  July  24  to  Sept. 
3,  1910. 

The  Friar  Lands. — A  controversy 
has  arisen  over  the  sale  of  certain 
Friar  lands.  When  the  islands  were 
annexed  in  1899  large  estates  were 
found  in  possession  of  bodies  of 
monks  who  were  out  of  accord  with 
the  people,  and  by  the  transfer  were 
losing  most  of  their  remaining  au- 
thority. Pres.  Taft,  then  governor, 
negotiated  an  arrangement  at  the 
Papal  Court  by  which  all  these  es- 
tates were  taken  over  by  the  Insular 
Government  on  payment  of  over  $11,- 
000,000.  These  estates  have  been  of- 
fered in  small  parcels  to  native  hold- 
ers, but  only  about  6,000  tracts  of  the 
2,050,000  put  on  sale  have  been  com- 
pletely acquired.  June  13,  1910, 
Representative  Martin,  of  Colorado, 
made  an  elaborate  speech  in  Congress 
in  which  he  charged  Dean  C.  Worces- 
ter, insular  secretary  of  the  interior. 
Frank  W.  Carpenter,  executive  sec- 
retary, and  also  a  brother  of  Sec. 
Worcester  with    an    illegal   purchase 


dentally  he  held  that  Atty.  Gen. 
Wickersham  and  Pres.  Taft  were 
silent  partners  in  the  iniquity.  The 
question  was  investigated  by  W. 
Cameron  Forbes,  the  Governor  of 
the  Islands,  and  subsequently  by 
Sec.  of  War  Dickinson  during  his 
visit;  and  they  agreed  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  charge.  The 
purchase  was  suitable  in  itself,  and 
had  been  made  on  the  usual  terms 
under  the  law. 

Progress  in  the  education  of  the 
young  Filipinos,  initiated  with  Amer- 
ican rule,  has  continued.  Pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  during  the 
year  numbered  587,317. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  not 
included  in  tne  general  United  States 
census  taken  in  1910;  the  last  official 
census  of  the  Islands  was  that  of  the 
insular  government  taken  in  1903, 
which  shows  a  total  population  of 
7,635,426. 

Ezporta. — The  following  table  of 
exports  shows  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  conditions  through  the 
year  as  compared  with  recent  years: 


Hemp 

Copra 

Sugar 

Tobacco  and  its  prod 

acta 

Other  products 


Average 

for  5  Yrs. 

Preceding 

1910. 


SIO.164.685 
4.462.216 

2.604,3«4 
1.364,059 


1910. 


$17,404,922 
9.1.'S3.951 
7.040.090 

4,637,495 
1,627.111 


Total  imports  into  the  Islands  in 
the  fiscal  year  1910  amounted  to 
$37,067,630,  the  average  for  the  five 
preceding  years  having  been  $28,834,- 
445. 

Guam. — The  chief  executive  of  the 
island  continues  to  be  the  commander 
of  the  naval  station.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  is  11,973,  of  which 
11,624  are  natives.  July  1,  1909,  the 
currency  of  the  island  was  changed 
from  Mexican  to  United  States  cur- 
rency, and  this  change  has  become 
fully  effective.  Dec.  10,  1909,  oc- 
curred the  severest  earthquake  the  is- 
land has  experienced  for  a  number  of 
years.  Marked  progress  is  visible  in 
the  effort  to  educate  the  children  and 
of  55,000  acres  of  these  lands;   inci- 1  to  improve  health  conditions  through* 
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out  the  island.  The  water  supply  sys- 
tem for  Agana  was  practically  com- 
pleted. 


Tntnila  and  Midway  Island.— Noth* 
ing  has  occurred  in  these  islands  dur- 
ing the  year  to  demand  attention. 


NONCONTIGUOUS  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Dates  op  Acquisition,  Population  and  Area 


Tebbitost. 


AlsskA 

GuAm 

lUwsU 

Panama  Canal  Zone .  . 
Philipmne  Islands .... 

Porto  Kioo 

Tutuila  Group.  Samoa . 


Total 


Date  of 
Acquisition. 


June  20.  1867 
Apr.  11,  1899 
July  7,  1898 
Feb.  26,  1904 
Apr.  11,  1899 
Apr.  11,  1899 
Mar.   8,  1900 


Population. 


Year. 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1909 
1903 
1908 
1902 


Number. 


63.592 

9.000 

154.001 

127.362 

7.635.426 

1.062.808 

3.750 


Area 

(Square 

Miles). 


590.884 
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474 

115.020 

3.435 

77 

716.555 
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ciety. Collections,  1874-. 

Minnesota : 

Fl.andbau«  Chas.  E. — History  of  Min- 
nesota. 

FoLWBLL,  W.  W.  —  Minnesota  (in 
American  Commonwealth  Series). 
Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1907. 

McVby,  F.  L. — ^The  Government  of 
Minnesota.  New  York,  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company,  1905. 

Minnc^sota  Hlstortcal  Society,  Collec- 
tions. 

Nbill,  E.  D. — History  of  Minnesota. 
Philadelphia,  1858. 

Revised  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1905. 

Mississippi : 

Qabner,     J.     W. — Reconstruction     in 

Mississippi.     New  York,  1901. 
Mississippi  Code  of  1906. 
Rowland,    Dunbar. — Encyclopedia    of 

Mississippi  History.    Madison,  Wis., 

S.  A.  Brant,  1907. 

Missouri : 

Barnard,    J.    W. — History    and    C!lvil 

Government  of  Missouri.     Chicago, 

1896. 
CiKa,  Luden. — Missouri  (in  American 

Commonwealth     Series).       Boston, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1888. 
Missouri  Annotated  SUtutes,  1906. 
Official  Manual. 

Montana : 

Codes  and  Statutes  of  Montana,  1895-. 
Manual  of  legislative  Procedure,  etc. 

Nebraska : 

Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  1907. 

MoRTfiN. — History  of  Nebraska,  3  vols. 

Nebraska  Historical  Society,  Transac- 
tions and  Reports.  Lincoln,  Neb., 
1894-. 


Nevada : 

CuTTiNQ,   H.   C. — Compiled    Laws   of 

Nevada,  1861-1900. 
State  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Nevada 

and   her    Resources.     Carson    City, 

Nev..  1894. 

New  Hampshire : 

Drbw^  W.  J. — New  Hampshire  Regis- 
ter.    Concord,  N.  H. 

Hassb.  a.  R. — Index  of  Economic 
Material  in  State  Documents.  New 
Hampshire,  1789-1904 ;  Washing- 
ton, Carnegie  Institution,  1907. 

McClintock,  J.  N. — History  of  New 
Hampshire.     Concord,  N.  H. 

Manual  for  the  General  Court 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
Proceedings. 

Public  Statutes  of  New  Hampshire, 
1901. 

Rollins,  F.  W. — Guide  to  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Concord,  N.  H. 
New  Jersey : 

General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1895. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  the  History  of 
New  Jersey,  1880-. 

Scott,  A. — New  Jersey  (in  American 
Commonwealth  Series).  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907. 

New  Mexico : 

Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  1897. 
Secretary's  Biennial  Report  and  Legis- 
lative Manual. 

New  York : 

Alexander,  D.  S. — ^A  Political  His- 
tory of  the  State  of  New  York. 
New  York,  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1906-. 

BiRDSBYE,  C.  F. — Revised  Statutes. 
Codes,  and  General  Laws  of  New 
York,  1901 ;  Supplement.  1905. 

Eltino,  Irving. — Dutch  Village  Com- 
munities on  the  Hudson  River. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
vol.  Iv.) 

Fairlib,  John  A. — ^The  Centralization 
of  Administration  in  New  York 
State.  (Columbia  University  Stud- 
ies, vol.  Ix.) 

Hassb,  A.  R. — Index  of  Economic 
Material  in  State  Documents.  NeW 
York,  1789-1904;  Washington,  Car- 
negie Institution,  1907. 

Manual  for  the  use  of  the  I^eglslature. 

MORET,  W.  C. — The  Government  of 
New  York.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1902. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  Collec- 
tions,  1868-. 

Rbnsselaer,  Mrs.  S.  Van. — History  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  2  vols.  New 
York. 

Revised  Record  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  New  York,  1894. 

Roberts,  E.  H.  —  New  York.  The 
Planting  and  Growth  of  the  Empire 
State.     2  vols.     Boston,  1887. 
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Wbbnrb«  E.  a. — Civil  List  and  Con- 
stitutional History  of  New  York. 
Albany,  1891. 

North  Carolina: 

AsHB,  S.  A. — History  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Greensboro,  N.  C,  C.  L.  Van 
Noppen,  1908-. 

Hamilton,  J.  O.  de  R. — ^Reconstruc- 
tion In  North  Carolina.  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  IvOo. 

Moore,  J.  W. — ^History  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Raleigh,  A.  Williams  &  Co.. 
1880. 

Raper. — North  Carolina. 

Revlsal  of  1905  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota: 

legislative  Manual. 
Revised  Codes  of  North  Dakota,  1905. 
WooDWORTH,     H.    B. — Civil    Govern- 
ment of  North  Dakota. 

Ohio: 

Bates,  Clement. — Annotated  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ohio,  1908. 

Rllis,  Wade  H. — ^The  Ohio  Municipal 
Code,  annotated. 

GiLKET,  E.  H. — The  Ohio  Hundred 
Year  Book.  Columbus,  O.,  F.  J. 
Heer,  1901. 

HowB,  Henry. — Historical  Collections 
of  Ohio.     Cincinnati,  1857. 

HowELLS,  W.  C.  —  Recollections  of 
Life  In  Ohio,  1813-40;  Cincinnati, 
1895. 

Kino,  R. — Ohio  (in  American  Com- 
monwealth Series).  Boston,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1888. 

Manual  of  Legislative  Practice.  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Obth,  S.  p. — The  Centralization  of 
Administration  in  Ohio.  (Columbia 
University  Studies,  vol.  xvi.)    1903. 

Reoax,  D.  J. — History  of  Ohio.  Co- 
lumbus, 1888. 

Sibbert,  W.  H. — The  Government  of 
Ohio.  New  York,  The  Macmlllan 
Company,   1904. 

Oklahoma : 

Compiled  Laws  of  Oklahoma,  1909. 

Oregon : 

Bancroft,  H.  H. — History  of  Oregon. 

Bellinger  and  Cotton. — The  Codes 
and  Statutes  of  Oregon.  1902. 

Burrows,  W. — Oregon  (in  American 
Commonwealth  Series) .  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.,  1884. 

Clarke,  S.  A. — Pioneer  Days  in  Ore- 
gon History.  2  vols.  Cleveland, 
1905. 

Gilbert,  J.  H. — ^Trade  and  Currency 
in  Early  Oregon.  (CoUimbia  Uni- 
versity Studies.)     New  York. 

Pennsylvania : 

Gould,  E.  R.  L. — Local  Government 
in  Pennsylvania.  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  vol.  Iv.) 


Hinsdale.  B.  A.  and  M.  L. — History 
and  Government  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  York,  Werner  School  Book 
Company.  1899. 

HoLCOMB,  W,  P. — Pennsylvania  Bor- 
oughs. (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  vol.  Iv.) 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Pub- 
lications, 1827-. 

Pepper  and  Lewis. — Digest  of  th* 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1894 ;  Sup- 
plements, 1897-1901. 

SmuH's  Legislative  Handbook  and 
Manual  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

White,  Thos.  Raeburn.  —  Constitn- 
tional  Law  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island : 

Foster,  Wm.  E. — Town  Government 
in  Rhode  Island.  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  vol.  iv.) 

General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  1909. 

Greene,  W.  W. — Providence  Planta- 
tions for  250  years. 

Hasse,  a.  R. — Inde3(  of  Economic 
Material  In  State  Documents.  Rhoda 
Island.  1789-1904 ;  Washington. 
Carnegie  Institution,  1908. 

Kirk,  William.  —  A  Modem  City, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  its  Activities. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Col- 
lections, 1827-. 

Rhode  Island  Manual. 

RiCHMAN,  I.  B. — Rhode  Island,  its 
Making  and  Its  Meaning,  1636-83. 
2  vols.     New  York,  1902. 

Rhode  Island,  a  Study  In  Sep- 
aration.    Boston,  1905. 

South  Carolina : 

Code  of  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  1902. 

Handbook  of  South  Carolina.  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  The  State  Co.,  1907. 

HoLLis,  John  P. — The  Early  I*criod 
of  Reconstruction  in  South  Caro- 
lina. (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  series  23.)  Baltimore, 
1905. 

Houston,  D.  F. — A  Critical  Study  of 
Nullification  in  South  Carolina. 
(Harvard  Historical  Studies.)  New 
York,  1896. 

Ramage,  B.  J.  —  Local  (^vemment 
and  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Stud.es^ 
vol.  I.) 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
Collections,  1857-. 

Whitney,  E.  Ij. — Government  of  the 
Colony  of  South  Carolina.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol. 
xlii.) 

South  Dakota: 

Grantham,  E.  L. — Statutes  of  South 

Dakota,  1901. 
Revised  Code  of  Souths  Dakota,  1903. 
Robinson's    Brief    History    of    South 

Dakota. 
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Smith  mnd  Young.  —  History  and 
Goyernment  of  South  Dakota.  New 
Tork,  American  Book  Company, 
1904. 

State  Historical  Society,  Annual  Re- 
Tlew  of  the  Progress  of  South 
Dakota. 

Tennessee: 

FiBTio,  J.  W. — Secession  and  Recon- 
struction of  Tennessee.  Chicago, 
1898. 

Kaxkb,  T.  C. — Civil  Government  of 
Tennessee.     Philadelphia,  1897. 

Phmulm,  James. — History  of  Tennes- 
see.    Boston,  1888. 

Shannon,  R.  T. — Annotated  Code  of 
Tennessee,  1896;  Supplement,  1903. 

Texas : 

Gannbtt,  H.  p. — Gazetteer  of  Texas. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1904. 

Gasbison,  G.  p. — ^Texas  (in  American 
Commonwealth  Series).  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1903. 

—  The  Government  of  Texas.  Phil- 
adelphia, Eldridge  k  Bro.,  1898. 

Ramsdbll,  C.  W. — Reconstruction  In 
Texas.  (Columbia  University  Stud- 
ies, vol.  xxxvl.)  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1910. 

Satum. — ^Annotated  Civil  Statutes  of 
Texaa,    1897;     Supplement,    1897- 

1906. 
SiMONDS,  F.  W. — ^The   Geography  of 

Texas.     Boston,  1905. 
THEALi.,  H.  S.— A  History  of  Texas. 

New  York,  1895. 
Wbstbk,  D.  O.,  ed. — A  Comprehensive 

History  of  Texas,  1686-1897.  2  voU. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  1898. 

Utah: 

Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Utah,  1898. 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
1898. 

Vermont : 

Habsb,  a.  R. — Index  of  Economic 
Material  in  State  DocumenU.  Ver- 
mont, 1789-1904;  Washington,  Car- 
negie Institution,  1907. 

Public  SUtutes  of  Vermont  1006. 

THOMPSON,  Zadock. — ^History  of  Ver- 
mont.    Burlington,  1858. 

Vermont  Historical  Society,  Collec- 
tions, 1870-. 

Wood,  F.  A* — ^Hlstory  of  Taxation  in 
Vermont    New  York,  1904. 

Virginia :  _, 

Bbucb,   p.   a. — Economic  History  of 


Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
2  vols.    1896. 

Chandlbb,  J.  A.  C. — Representation 
in  Virginia.  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  series  14.)  Balti- 
more. 1896. 

ECKBNBODB,  H.  J. — ^The  Political  His- 
tory of  Virginia  during  the  Recon- 
struction. (Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies,  series  22.)  Baltimore, 
1904. 

FisKB,  John. — Old  Virginia  and  her 
Neighbors.     2  vols.     Boston,  1898. 

INOLE,  Edward. — ^Virginia  Local  In- 
stitutions. (Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies,  vol.  ill.) 

PoLLABO,  J.  G. — Code  of  Virginia, 
1904. 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  Collec- 
lections,  1833-. 

Washington  : 

Ballingbb,  R.  a. — ^Annotated  Code 
and  SUtutes  of  Washington,  1897; 
Supplement,  1903. 

West  Virginia: 

Fast  and  Maxwbll. — History  and 
Government  of  West  Virginia.  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  Acme  Publishing 
Company,  1906. 

Lewis,  V.  A. — History  and  Govern- 
ment of  West  Virginia. 

WiLLEY,  W.  P. — An  Insight  into  the 
Formation  of  West  Virginia. 

WoBTH,  John  A. — The  Code  of  West 
Virginia,  1899. 

Wisconsin : 

Legislative  Manual. 

Spbncbb,  D.  E. — Local  Government  in 
Wisconsin.  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  vol.  vili.) 

TuWAiTBS,  R.  G.  —  Wisconsin,  the 
Americanization  of  a  French  Set- 
tlement (in  American  Common- 
wealth Series).  Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  k  Co.,  1908. 

WiLOUs,  J.  A. — Civil  (Sovemment  of 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
Reports  and  Collections,  1854-. 

Wisconsin  Statutes,  1898;  Supple- 
ment 1899-1906. 

Wyoming : 

Hbbabd,  Grace  R. — ^The  Government 
of  Wyoming.  San  Francisco,  Whlt- 
aker  k  Ray  Company,  1904. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Wyoming,  1899. 

State  of  Wyoming,  1905.  Edited  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Publicity. 
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Clintox  Rooebs  Woodbutf 
HEW   FOBMS   OF   CITY   CHABTEBS 


The  Commissioii  System.— During 
the  past  year  the  most  eonapicuous 
single  development  in  the  realm  of 
city  goyemment  has  been  the  rapid 
and  widespread  interest  in  the  com- 
mission form  of  municipal  goTem- 
ment,  and  in  the  question  of  city 
charter  reform  generally.  This  in- 
terest in  charter  building  and  rebuild- 
ing can  best  be  illustrated  by  citing 
the  fact  that  within  two  years  the 
National  Municipal  League's  help 
was  sought  by  138  cities.  Twenty- 
six  of  these  were  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic group;  eighteen  in  the  South  At- 
lantic; forty-three  in  the  Northern 
Central  group;  twenty-six  in  the 
Southern  Central,  and  twenty-five  in 
the  Western  and  Pacific  group — and 
the  list  is  growing  from  day  to  day. 
These  figures  show  how  keenly  mu- 
nicipal students  and  legislators  are 
seeking  some  solution  of  the  compli- 
cated difiSculties  of  the  modem  mu- 
nicipal problem. 

This  list  includes  practically  all 
the  larger  cities.  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  West  Virginia  have 
had  oflQcial  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion. Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  the 
scenes  of  definite,  state- wide  move- 
ments for  improved  charters  in  some, 
if  not  all,  the  classes  of  cities  within 
their  borders. 

The  commission  form  of  mimicipal 
government  has  of  all  the  forms  at- 
tracted the  most  attention.  The 
earliest  general  or  national  refer- 
ence to  this  now  very  widely  dis- 
cussed form  was  that  made  m  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  to  its  Chi- 
cago meeting  in  April,  1904,  when 
attention  was  called  to  the  results 
thflt  had  b^en  achieved  in  Galveston 


since  its  inauguration  in  1901  of  the 
commission  syst^n. 

The  Galveston  Plan.— Very  briefly 
stated,  the  Galveston  plan  consists  of 
committing  the  whole  management  of 
the  city's  affairs  to  a  commission  of 
five  men  chosen  at  large  by  the  elec^ 
tors  of  the  city.  In  effect,  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  city's  business,  in  all  its 
branches,  is  directly  concentrated 
upon  a  very  small  number  of  men 
who  cannot  easily  shift  or  shirk  their 
obligations  or  duties. 

A  straight  commission  form  of 
government,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Eliot,  one  of  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  the  system,  requires  a  eom- 
mission  composed  of  five  elected 
members,  one  of  whom  is  called  the 
mayor,  and  acts  as  chairman,  but  has 
no  veto  power  or  any  other  power  not 
shared  by  the  other  members  of  the 
commission.  The  commission  so  elect- 
ed is  the  source  of  all  authority  in 
the  city,  makes  all  ordinances,  ap- 
points all  officials,  collects  taxes,  and 
makes  all  appropriations. 

Significant  features  of  the  plan  as 
set  forth  by  its  advocates  (in  this 
instance  the  analysis  of  the  Charles- 
ton Community  Club  is  utilized)  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
are: 

Assignment  of  the  important  di- 
visions of  city  government  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  commission, 
each  of  whom  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  best  conduct  of  his  particular 
department; 

Adequate  compensation  to  the 
members  of  the  commission  for  their 
time  and  labor,  the  city  employing 
all  the  commissioners  at  living  sal- 
aries, thus  elevating  the  dignity  of 
municipal  service  and  making  of  it 
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a  public  career,  and  not  a  mere  avo- 
cation; 

Regularity,  frequency,  and  public- 
ity of  the  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sioners ; 

All  employees  above  the  class  of 
day  laborers,  selected  from  eligible 
lists  based  on  examinations,  oral  and 
written,  carefully  devised  to  deter- 
mine merit  and  fitness,  recommended 
after  examination  by  an  independent 
civil  service  commission; 

Provision  for  the  retention  in  of- 
fice of  all  employees  so  appointed 
during  good  behavior; 

Power  to  initiate  desired  legisla- 
tion reserved  in  the  people — ^this 
right  being  known  as  the  initiative; 

Power  to  call  for  a  public  vote  on 
any  measure  adopted  by  the  com- 
mission, before  g^ven  effect  as  law, 
reserved  in  the  people — this  being 
known  as  the  referendum; 

Power,  at  any  time,  to  make  any 
member  of  the  commission  stand  for 
reelection  reserved  in  the  people — ^this 
being  known  as  the  recall; 

The  granting  of  public  franchises 
altoaya  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

There  are  two  other  most  impor- 
tant features:  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  the  short  ballot,  and 
the  elimination  of  ward  lines.  In 
the  judgment  of  municipal  students 
these  (together  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  authority)  are  the  most  ef- 
fective features. 

The  principle  of  the  original  Gal- 
veston plan,  which  represents  the 
simplest  form,  and  which  has  been 
extended  to  twenty-one  other  Texan 
cities,  was  taken  up  by  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  in  1907,  and  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  expression  of  the  public 
will  through  the  initiative,  the  ref- 
erendiun,  and  the  recall,  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  application  of  the 
merit  system  to  all  appointive  offi- 
cers and  employees,  namely,  all  offi- 
cials except  the  commissioners,  and 
by  the  nonpartisan  open  primary. 
In  the  words  of  an  advocate  of 
the  system,  the  nonpartisan  primary 
"will  eliminate  partisan  politics  in 
municipal  affairs.  Civil  service  will 
do  away  with  the  patronage  system. 
The  recall  gives  the  people  a  club  to 
hold  over  a  dishonest  or  inefficient 
ofllcial,  if  such  an  one  should  be 
elected.     The  provision  for  the  aban- 


donment of  the  commission  after 
four  years  does  away  with  the  argu- 
ment that  people  should  not  adopt 
the  commission  plan  because  there 
was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  it 
if  it  did  not  prove  successful.  The 
initiative  and  referendum  give  the 
people  a  direct  voice  in  legislation." 
The  Kansas  law  has  an  additional 
provision  that  the  commissioners 
must  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
city,  to  insure  dispatch  and  efficiency 
in  handling  the  city^s  business. 

Some  idea  of  the  present  popular- 
ity of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  its  adoption  within  four 
years.  Iowa,  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Mississippi,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  South  Caro- 
lina, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Okla- 
homa have  passed  commission  laws 
relating  to  all  or  certain  classes  of 
cities  within  their  respective  borders. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  cities 
which  have  adopted  one  or  another 
form  of  commission  government:* 

Terat. — Galveston,  Houston,  Waco,  Fort 
Worth,  Austin,  Lyford,  El  Paso,  Dal- 
las, Palestine,  Kennedy,  Denlson, 
Greenville,  Sherman,  Beaumont, 
Orange,  Aransas  Pass,  Harllnger, 
Barry,  Amarlllo,  Corpus  ChristI,  Mar- 
shall, San  Antonio. 

Kansat. — Wellington,  Newton,  I  o  1  a, 
Neodesha,  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth, 
Topeka,  Wichita,  Hutchinson,  Inde- 
pendence, Glrard,  Pittsburg,  Abilene, 
Hiawatha,  Marlon,  Anthony,  Coffey- 
ylUe,  Emporia,  Parsons,  Cherryvale, 
Pillsbury. 

Oklahoma. — Ardmore,  Enid,  Miami, 
Tulsa,  Muskogee,  Bartlesville,  McAI- 
ester,  Duncan,  K\  Reno,  Chlckasha, 
Sapulpa. 

Iowa. — Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Keo- 
kuk, Burlington,  Sioux  City,  Fort 
Dodge,  Marshalltown. 

Masaachusetta. — Haverhill,  Gloucester, 
Chelsea,  Taunton,   Boston    (modified.) 

South  Dakota. — Sioux  Falls,  Huron» 
Yankton,  Pierre,  Vermillion,  Dell 
Rapids,  Rapid  City.  Clarksvllle, 
Chamberlain. 

Idaho. — Bois^,  Lewiston. 

North  OaroHna. — Charlotte  (modified 
form.) 

California. — Berkeley,  San  Diego,  River- 
side, Modesto. 

North  Dakota. — Minot,  Bismarck,  Man- 
dan. 


» List  revised  to  Oct.  20,  1910. 
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Colorado. — Colorado    Springs,    Grand 

Junction. 
Missouri. — St.  Joseph  (modified  form.) 
Washington. — ^Tacoma,  Granger,  Seattle, 

(seml-commisslon),  Walla  Walla. 
Tennettee. — Memphis,     Bristol,     Clarks- 

yllle,  Richard  City,  Etowah. 
Misaisaippi. — Hattlesburg,        Clarlcsdale, 

Shreveport. 
Wiaconain, — Eau  Claire. 
West  Virginia. — Huntingdon,  Blueflelds. 
South  Carolina. — Columbia. 
Minnesota. — Mankato. 
Michigan. — Port  Huron. 
New    Mexico. — Roswell,     (at    least    the 

city  has  been  formally  authorized  to 

adopt  the  plan.) 
Maine. — ^Auburn. 

Discussion  of  the  proposition  is 
country-wide.  According  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  National  Municipal 
League  the  question  is  actively  un- 
der discussion  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  cities,  representing  twenty- 
five  states.  This  is  a  marvelous  show- 
ing for  any  new  form  of  government, 
and  indicates,  as  has  already  b^en 
stated,  the  hunger  of  the  American 
municipal  citizen  for  relief  from  city 
ills,  and  for  a  more  efiioient  form  of 
government. 

So  rapidly  has  this  movement  de- 
veloped that  Galveston,  where  it  had 
its  genesis  in  1901,  called  a  "City 
Commission  Congress  "  for  Nov.  2l8t, 
22d,  and  23d.  The  invitation,  which 
was  issued  by  the  Galveston  Com- 
mission, declared: 

The  splendid  achievements  of  the 
commission  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment known  as  the  **  Galveston  plan,*' 
In  the  striking  development  and  large 
Increase  of  municipal  utilities  embraced 
in  the  paving,  sewerage,  extension  of 
water  mains  and  electric  lighting;  the 
Increased  efficiency  in  our  public  ser- 
vice In  all  departments,  at  a  minimum 
expenditure,  has  caused  every  Galves- 
tonian  to  be  pardonably  proud. 

For  ten  years  past  this  remarkable 
progress  of  Galveston  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  favorable  comment,  and  has  ex- 
cited close  scrutiny  and  intense  study 
of  the  methods  by  which  these  condi- 
tions have  been  reached. 

The  grave  question  of  municipal  re- 
form is  rife  throughout  our  country. 
Noted  educators,  prominent  writers  and 
publicists,  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  **  Galveston  plan," 
until  the  demand  for  information  con- 
cerning this  form  of  government,  which 
originated  In  and  was  first  adopted  by 


this  city,  has  grown  so  great  that  the 
citizens  of  Galveston,  through  the 
mayor-president  and  city  commlsston 
and  the  various  commercial  bodies,  have 
decided  to  hold  a  City  ConmiissloD 
Congress."  ^ 

There  are  numerous  modifications  of 
commission  government.  In  some  the 
terms  of  all  commissioners  expire  at 
the  same  time.  In  others  they  ex- 
pire one  each  year.  In  certain  cities 
the  voters  elect  commissioners  to 
have  charge  of  certain  departments 
or  bureaus.  In  others  the  commis- 
sioners themselves  divide  up  the  du- 
ties. Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  but  three 
commissioners;  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  cities  have  five. 

There  are  several  methods  of  elec- 
tion. By  the  nonpartisan  primary, 
as  in  Des  Moines;  by  the  French 
system  of  two  elections,  as  in  Berk- 
eley, Cal.,  and  by  preferential  voting, 
as  in  Grand  Junction,  O>lo.*  So  far 
the  movement  has  been  confined  to 
the  smaller  communities.  The  larger 
ones  adopting  it  are: 

Massachusetts :  Gloucester,  Haverhill. 

Tennessee :  Memphis. 

Iowa :  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des 

Moines,  Sioux  City. 
Kansas:  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth. 
Wichita,  Topeka. 
Colorado :   Colorado   Springs. 
Missouri :  St.  Joseph. 
Texas :   Austin,    Dallas,    Fort    Worth. 

Galveston,  Houston,  Waco. 

A  number  of  cities  (like  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Mobile  and  Birmingham,  Ala.) 
have,  through  a  vote  of  their  electors, 
expressed  a  preference  for  commis- 
sion governments,  but  so  far  have 
been  denied  their  requests  by  the 
state  legislatures. 

Municipal  Home  Rule. — Another 
important  and  healthy  phase  of  char- 
ter development  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  movement  for  municipal  home 
rule.  As  Dr.  John  A.  Fairlie,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Michigan 
(now  of  the  University  of  Illinois), 
and  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  pointed  out 
at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  Ka- 

^  This  conference  has  for  local  rea- 
sons been  postponed  until  May,  1911. 

*  Details  of  these  systems  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Electoral  Re- 
form. 
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tioDal  Municipal  League,  during  the 
past  decade  there  has  beeo  enacted 
a  vast  Yolume  of  additional  mu- 
nicipal legislation  by  rarious  meth- 
ods. Special  acts  of  the  state  legis- 
lature have  continued,  of  course,  and 
form  the  greatest  bulk  of  this  legis- 
lation, while  for  the  largest  cities 
special  legislation  is  still  the  general 
system.  But  even  in  regard  to  spe- 
cial legislation  the  principle  of  home 
rule  has  come  to  be  more  generally 
recognized,  and  most  of  the  special 
acts  have  been  passed  as  the  result 
of  local  initiative,  and  sometimes  as 
the  outcome  of  organized  action  in 
the  local  community. 

The  Greater  New  York  charter  of 
1897  and  the  revision  of  1901  were 
framed  by  local  commissions,  and 
«pecial  legislation  in  that  state  must, 
onder  the  constitution  of  1894,  be 
submitted  to  the  city  authorities, 
jind  if  disapproved,  must  be  repassed 
b\r  the  l^slature.  Special  legisla- 
tion for  Chicago,  authorized  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Illinois  constitu- 
tion, is  subject  to  a  local  referendum ; 
and  the  general  revision  of  the  city 
charter  submitted  in  1907  was  pre- 
pared by  a  local  convention.  The  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  charter  of  Qrand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  1905,  was  the  result 
of  local  discussion  and  was  formu- 
lated by  the  local  authorities.  The 
recent  special  acts  establishing  the 
commission  plan  of  city  government 
in  Texas  cities  have  bc^n  due  to  the 
local  efforts  of  the  cities.  The  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  commission  laws  give 
to  the  cities  of  those  states  the 
power  to  adopt  the  law,  on  their  own 
uiitiative,  at  their  own  convenience. 

More  significant  still.  Dr.  Fairlie 
declares,  has  been  the  increased  num- 
ber of  city  charters  framed  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  cities  themselves  under 
provisions  of  the  state  constitutions. 
To  the  four  states  previously  author- 
izing this  method,  there  have  been 
added  Colorado  in  1902,  Oregon  in 
1906,  Oklahoma  in  1907,  and  Mich- 
igan in  1908.  In  the  states  authoriz- 
ing this  method  before  1898  there 
had  been  but  .few  cases  where  the 
power  had  been  exercised.  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  were  the  only  im- 
portant examples.     But  in  1898  San 


Francisco  adopted  its  own  charter, 
and  there  are  now  twenty  or  mora 
home-rule  charters  in  California.  In 
Minnesota  about  a  dozen  cities  haye 
framed  their  own  charter.  Denver 
acted  under  the  Colorado  provision  in 
1904.  In  1909  Colorado  Springs  did 
likewise.  Its  voters  chose  a  charter 
committee  which,  sitting  like  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  drafted  a 
charter  (generally  following  the  com- 
mission form),  and  then  submit- 
ted the  result  of  its  labors  to  the 
electorate  for  approval,  which  it  in 
due  time  received.  This  was  all  done 
under  the  "  Rush  Amendment,"  which 
was  modeled  in  terms  on  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  prepared  by  the 
National  Municipal  League,  and 
forming  a  part  of  its  municipal  pro- 
gram. 

Michigan's  new  constitution  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  (and  it  is  the  first 
state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  do  so)  that  the  charters  of  cities 
shall  be  subject  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  duty  of  prescribing  the  de- 
tail of  the  methods  by  which  charters 
shall  be  framed  and  adopted  by  the 
electors  of  the  locality  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

General  Municipal  Laws.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  tendency  toward  municipal 
home  rule.  Dr.  Fairlie  has  pointed 
out  that  there  have  been  enacted  in 
several  states  during  the  past  decade 
a  number  of  imporfimt  general  laws 
on  municipal  government.  In  New 
York  a  general  law  for  cities  of  the 
second  class  was  passed  in  1898  and 
went  into  force  in  1900.  A  Pennsyl- 
vania act  of  1901  applied  to  the  three 
cities  of  the  second  class  in  that 
State.  The  Virginia  constitution  of 
1902  contained  important  provisions 
on  municipal  government,  and  a  new 
general  law  was  enacted  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1902,  owing  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
a  general  law  was  passed  in  that 
State  abolishing  the  former  absurd 
classification  of  cities.  In  1903  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  enacted  an 
optional  general  law.  In  1906  a  new 
general  law  was  passed  in  Indiana, 
reducing  the  number  of  classes  of 
cities  to  five,  and  simplifying  the 
system  of  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,    a    commission    appointed    in 
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Connecticut  in  1905  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  general  law,  reported 
that  this  was  impracticable. 

At  first  sight  such  legislation  may 
seem  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
tendency  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
home  rule.  To  some  extent  these 
general  laws  do  restrict  variations  in 
the  form  of  municipal  organization; 
and  the  Ohio  code  particularly  im- 
posed a  rigid  system  of  boards  on 
large  and  small  cities  alike.  But  the 
general  legislation  also  prevents  ar- 
bitrary action  by  the  legislature  with 
regard  to  particular  cities,  and  its 
main  tendency  is  toward  an  increase 
of  municipal  autonomy.  Under  gen- 
eral laws  all  cities  are  granted  the 
same  powers;  and  more  power  is 
necessarily  left  to  each  city  to  reg- 
ulate its  local  affairs  than  imder  the 
system  of  special  legislation.  As 
home-rule  charters  are  in  most  states 
subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
state,  the  two  methods  tend  to  pro- 
duce somewhat  similar  results.  Most 
of  the  general  laws,  however,  still  pre- 
scribe the  local  organization  too  much 
in  detail.  Municipal  home  rule  has 
been  formally  indorsed  both  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  state  leagues 
of  cities. 

The  Ohio  Municipal  Code.  — Ohio 
was  for  years  the  home  of  the  most 
legislature-ridden  cities  in  the  coun- 
try. A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1901  wiped  off  the  statute 
books  all  the  specially  granted  char- 
ters. A  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature enacted  a  mimicipal  code  un- 
der which  the  administrative  powers 
were  exercised  by  a  mayor,  board  of 
public  service  of  three  members, 
board  of  public  safety  of  four  mem- 
bers, solicitor,  auditor,  and  treasurer. 
The  mayor  was  the  nominal  head  of 
the  city  government,  but  other  than 
being  detailed  as  "  conservator  of  the 
peace,"  and  having  the  power  of  vote, 
he  had  little  actual  power.  The  real 
administrative  powers  were  vested  in 
the  board  of  public  service,  elective, 
and  the  board  of  public  safety,  ap- 
pointive, and  to  a  less  degree  in  the 
solicitor,  auditor,  and  treasurer. 

This  municipal  code  was  amended 
in  1909,  and  as  amended  the  boards 
of   public    service   and    public   safety 


were  abolished  as  such,  and  the  offices 
of  director  of  public  service  and  di- 
rector of  public  safety  created.  The 
two  directors  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  with  him  constitute  a 
board  of  control  which,  by  a  record 
vote,  passes  upon  all  matters  of  im- 
portance in  either  of  the  two  depart- 
ments of  service  and  safety.  In  the 
board  of  control  are  centralized  all 
the  administrative  powers  formerly 
exercised  independently  by  the  mayor, 
the  board  of  public  service,  and  the 
board  of  public  safety. 

The  reasons  urged  for  the  change 
were  two: 

To  simplify  municipal  machinery; 
simplification  of  the  machinery  of 
mimicipal  government  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  reform  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. Numerous  boards  and  officials, 
partly  elective  and  partly  appointive, 
tend  to  the  confusion  of  the  elector. 

To  fix  executive  responsibility; 
with  separate  boards  and  officers  ex- 
ercising various  administrative  pow- 
ers and  with  no  clear  delimitation 
of  their  respective  powers  in  the  mind 
o^the  voter,  responsibility  is  diffused 

d  accountability  is  lost. 

The    St.    Paul    Plan.  — St.    Paul's 

arter    commission,    in    the    latter 

rt  of  1909,  had  under  considera- 
tibn  a  plan  of  city  government  that 
would  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, representing,  as  it  does,  a 
modification  of  the  commission  form 
of  government,  had  it  been  strongly 
urged.  Its  proponents  contended  that 
in  a  great  measure  it  obviated  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at 
the  commission  form  of  government. 
In  the  first  place  it  eliminated  the 
municipal  court  from  the  scheme  of 
city  government.  This  it  did,  not 
only  because  the  provisions  of  the 
Minnesota  constitution  forbid,  but 
because  the  authors  of  the  plan  felt 
that  the  judiciary  should  be  separated 
from  city  government,  or  at  leAst 
that  the  judges  should  be  directly 
elected  by  the  people  instead  of  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission.  The  new 
features  of  the  St.  Paul  plan  were 
as  follows: 

A  small  common  council,  to  be 
composed  of  the  commissioners,  four 
councilmen  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  the  city  comptroller.  The 
reasons  urged  for  this  were:  First,  it 
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created  an  appropriating  body  larger 
than  the  commission  itself;  secondly, 
the  four  councilmen  were  to  be  made 
county  commissioners  of  the  County 
of  Ramsey,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  lo- 
cated, thus  uniting  in  a  way  county 
and  city.  St.  Paul  pays  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  county  taxes. 

Another  novelty  of  the  plan  was 
the  creation  of  two  kinds  of  boards 
of  aldermen,  one  a  general  board, 
composed  of  all  the  aldermen  elected, 
namely,  one  from  each  precinct  in  the 
city,  of  which  there  are  120.  This 
general  board,  which  was  to  meet 
quarterly,  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  periodically  inspecting 
every  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  reporting  its  findings  and 
conclusions  tx>  the  conmiission,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations for  a  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical and  better  conduct  of  the 
city  government  and  its  policies. 
Moreover,  this  general  board  of  alder- 
men might  suspend  any  elective  or 
appointive  officer  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days.  Its  principal  function, 
however,  was  in  connection  with  the 
budget.  After  the  budget  was  passed 
by  the  common  council  the  same  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  general  board 
for  approval  and  adoption  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  called  especially  for  that 
purpose.  The  board  might  decrease 
or  reject  any  item  of  the  budget, 
but  not  increase  or  reapportion  the 
same.  It  was  charged  with  the  ap- 
proval of  new  franchises  and  the 
modification  or  extension  of  existing 
franchises. 

Aldermen  elected  from  the  various 
precincts  might  also  serve  in  their 
respective  wards  as  a  ward  board, 
with  merely  critical  and  recommenda- 
tory powers.  At  the  deliberations  of 
this  ward  board  the  citizens  might 
be  present  and  participate  in  the 
debate,  but  were  to  have  no  vote. 
This  idea  is  partly  taken  from  the 
Newport  plan.  The  end  in  view  is 
'that  of  creating  a  large  body  of  men 
who  will  take  an  active  interest  in 
municipal  affairs  by  reason  of  their 
position.  It  is  also  expected  to  af- 
ford a  field  for  ambitious  men  to  fit 
themselves  for  election  to  the  commis- 
sion 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  was  the 
provision  for  the  election  of  the  comp- 


troller by  the  voters  at  large.  Under 
most  commission  forms  he  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  commission.  This  provision 
was  to  answer  the  objection  of  having 
the  auditing  officer  dependent  on  the 
commission. 

The  Boston  Charter.— Boston's  new 
charter,  providing  for  a  powerful 
mayor  and  a  small  but  comparatively 
insignificant  council,  went  into  effect 
in  Jan.,  1910.  It  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial separation  of  the  appropriat- 
ing and  expending  bodies,  in  which 
particular  it  is  held  to  be  a  distinct 
improvement  over  the  commission 
government,  where  the  mingling  of 
these  two  functions  constitutes  a  prac- 
tice which  so  far  in  our  history  has 
received  very  little  acceptance  at  the 
hands  of  American  students  of  gov- 
ernment, and  forms  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  this  field,  which  is  being 
closely  watched. 

The  Newport  Charter. — Newport's 
charter,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  representing  the  antithesis  of  the 
commission  form  of  government,  is 
also  producing  results,  which  are 
comparable  with  those  secured  under 
the  latter  system,  and  which  are  lo- 
cally regarded  as  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory. The  fact  is  that  good  results 
are  being  more  generally  secured  be- 
cause of  a  more  alert  public  interest, 
as  well  as  because  of  a  more  simple 
and  responsive  form  of  government. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plan.— Pittsburgh 
proposes  a  new  form  of  government, 
the  main  features  of  which  are:  The 
mayor  and  his  duties  and  powers  re- 
main unchanged;  the  council  is  to 
consist  of  nine  men  constituting  one 
legislative  body,  to  be  nominated  and 
elected  at  large  to  serve  four  years, 
four  elected  at  one  time  and  five  at 
another,  their  compensation  to  be 
$6,500.  This  coimcil  is  to  have  pow- 
er to  fix  compensation  of  all  city  offi- 
cials, but  no  elective  officer  is  to  have 
his  salary  changed  during  the  term 
for  which  he  is  elected.  A  referendum 
possible  on  all  ordinances  upon  peti- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  of  the  voters  at 
the  last  election;  the  initiative  to  be 
granted  upon  proposed  ordinances 
upon  petition  of  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  voters  at  the  last  election;  the 
initiative  to  be  submitted  to  vote 
upon  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
of    the    voters;    the    nominations    to 
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be  made  by  petition  of  five  per  cent 
of  voters;  the  ballot  to  be  nonpar- 
tisan, with  no  party  names  or  sym- 
bols ;  names  on  ballots  to  be  arranged 
in  order  determined  by  lot. 

West  Virgiiiia  Code  CommiMioiL— 
West  Virginia  has  had  a  municipal 
code  commission  at  work  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  In  its  report  just 
published  provision  is  made  for  sev- 
eral forms  of  municipal  government, 
any  form,  in  fact^  that  may  be  de- 
aired  by  the  people  of  any  municipal- 
ity. The  governing  bodies  may  be 
elected  upon  purely  political  lines,  or 
there  may  be  non-partisan  govern- 
ments, bipartisan  governments,  ad- 
ministrations under  the  immediate 
control  of  one  man  or  directed  by  a 
commission,  this  question  being  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  voters  of 
the  municipality.  The  present  gov- 
emine  body  of  any  municipality  nas 
the  right,  under  the  proposed  law,  of 
naming  a  charter  commission  who,  in 
turn,  may  submit  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  either  of  the  various  forms 
of  government  above  outlined.  The 
method  of  taxation,  the  granting  of 
franchises,  ordinances,  elections,  reg- 
istration, duties  of  officers,  and  col- 
lection and  disbursement  of  the  funds 
of  the  municipality,  however,  are  all 
definitely  fixed  by  the  proposed  law, 
and  cannot  be  changed,  being  incor- 
porated in  the  general  law  delegating 
authority  to  all  municipal  governing 
bodies.  Generally  speaking,  the  pro- 
posed code  increases  the  charter  pow- 
ers, centralizes  power  and  responsi- 
bility, and  reduces  the  numt^r  of 
elective  officers. 


The  Oakland  Code. — ^As  the  result 
of  a  recent  special  election,  Oakland* 
Cal.,  is  to  have  a  new  municipal  code. 
The  Citizens'  Progressive  Party,  which 
won  the  election,  in  its  before-election 
platform  advocated  the  following:  A 
commission  form  of  government  with 
the  mayor  elected  by  the  people;  the 
initiative  and  referendum  and  recall 
with  such  fair  percentages  as  will 
most  facilitate  their  use  for  the 
control  of  franchises  and  for  effective 
self-|;ovemment  by  the  people;  the 
acquisition,  ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utilities  by  the  city;  the 
disposal  of  public  franchises  only  on 
a  basis  which  will  insure  to  the  city 
a  just  return  on  the  value  of  the 
privilege  granted ;  the  exercise  of  civil- 
service  reform  in  all  municipal  de- 
partments; the  short  ballot  in  the 
interest  of  intelligent  choice  by  the 
electorate;  the  holding  of  direct  pri- 
mary nonpartisan  elections,  the  rota- 
tion of  names  on  the  ballots  at  all 
elections  and  the  abolition  of  ward 
lines. 
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MXTNICIPAL   TAXATION 


Cities  in  the  United  States  are  al- 
lowed practically  no  latitude  by  their 
state  governments  in  matters  of 
taxation,  and  the  constitutions  of 
about  three  quarters  of  the  states  re- 
quire the  uniform  taxation  of  all 
property  under  what  is  known  as  the 
"  general  property  tax  system."  Con- 
sequently, there  are  few  changes  in 
the  statute  laws  governing  municipal 
taxation. 

In  some  respects  the  most  recent 
significant  occurrence  was  the  intro- 
duction in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature  of  a   bill   asked   for   by   the 


city  administration  and  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association,  to  exempt 
from  taxation  personal  property  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Although  the 
request  was  not  granted,  it  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  breakdown  of  the  local 
taxation  of  personal  property. 

There  has  been  a  general  tendency 
toward  improvement  in  administra- 
tive methods  in  cities,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  assessment  of 
real  estate.  While  this  is  usually 
regulated  by  state  law,  consfderable 
latitude  is  allowed. 
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Canada. — The  most  notable  chanf^es 
In  municipal  taxation  are  oecumng 
in  Canada,  where,  in  several  provinces, 
cities  have  been  allowed  a  large  meas- 
ure of  home  rule.  In  British  Colum- 
bia a  general  statute  has  for  many 
jears  permitted  municipalities  to 
assess  improvements  at  a  lower  per- 
centage than  land.  A  recent  statute 
fixed  a  maximum  assessment  of  flfbr 
per  cent  for  improvements,  while 
allowing  a  lower  rate,  or  the  entire 
exemption,  by  vote  of  the  local  coun- 
cil. 

In  the  Province  of  Alberta,  the 
larger  cities  have  for  some  ^ears  ex- 
empted improvements,  raismg  their 
revenue  chiefly  from  the  tax  on  land 
values,  with  a  slight  business  tax, 
and  a  tax  on  franchises  of  public 
service  corporations  when  not  munici- 
pally owned.  Most  of  the  new  vil- 
lages asldn^  for  incorporation  are 
mUo  requestmg  this  same  power  of 
exemption,  which  is  granted  upon 
petition  to  the  provincial  authorities. 

In  Ontario  tne  local  taxation  of 
personal  property  was  abolished  in 
1903,  a  business  tax  being  substituted. 
At  the  present  session  of  the  Provin- 
cial l^islature  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented, signed  officially  by  over  two 
hundred  municipalities,  asking  for  the 
same  ri^t  of  home  rule  in  the  partial 
or  total  exemption  of  improvements 
as  exists  in  British  Columoia. 

In  Vancouver,  according  to  local 
authorities,  the  abolition  of  taxes  on 
improvements  has  caused  great  activ- 
ity in  local  building  operations.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  stag- 
nation in  the  real  estate  market  so 
far  as  vacant  lots  are  concerned.  The 
experiment  has  not  gone  on  long 
enough  to  be  sure  that  this  may  not 
be  due  to  some  local  or  temporary 
cause;  but  it  is  the  result  single  tax- 
ers  expect  from  the  policy  lulopted. 
The  policy  has  prevailed  amongthe 
municipalities  of  the  Canadian  West 
to  value  sites  at  par  and  improve- 
ments at  a  fraction  ranging  from 
seventy-five  per  cent  down  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  For  some  years  Van- 
couver had  it  at  seventy-five,  then 
dropped  to  fifty,  then  to  twenty-five, 
and  last  March  to  zero.  Several  other 
cities  in  British  Columbia  have  fol- 
lowed a  similar  policy.  Nanaimo  has 
had  the  100  to  zero  percentage  for 


several  years.  There  is  a  strong 
popular  movement  in  Ontario  in  this 
same  general  direction.  It  has  been 
opposed  so  far  by  the  party  in  power 
in  the  province.  It  is  oeing  strongly 
supported  by  the  Ottawa  Oiti^em  and 
other  daily  papers  under  the  same 
ownership,  and  oy  a  large  number  of 
civic  organizations.  A  year  ago  the 
formal  appeal  of  the  dtv  of  Ottawa 
was  denied  by  the  Provmdal  Legis- 
lature because  the  government  ''did 
not  care  to  give  tl^t  city  any  ad- 
vantage over  other  cities." 

Prince  Rupert  is  said  to  be  starting 
its  municipal  career  without  taxing 
improvements.  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert  are  probably  destined  to  grow 
with  tremendous  rapidity.  Doubtless 
they  would  grow  tremendously  if 
they  had  the  worst  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  world,  because  they  are 
the  ports  of  Western  Canada  and  the 
terminals  of  great  railway  systems; 
but  by  the  policy  of  not  penalizing  im- 
provements they  are  certain  to  grow, 
in  the  judgment  of  tax  reformers, 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  land  spec- 
ulation will  be  discouraged,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  growing  commun- 
ities. In  ten  gears'  time  it  is  expected 
that  those  cities  will  be  big  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  adhere  to  the  present 
policy  it  must  exertpowerful  influ- 
ence in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
probably  Oregon. 

Manhattan.— New  York  Citj  has  a 
committee  on  congestion  of  popula- 
tion that  is  said  to  be  reachmg  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  important 
thing  to  do  is  to  increase  the  tax  on 
land  values  and  decrease  the  tax  on 
improvements.  "It  does  not  seem," 
one  prominent  official  has  said,  "  that 
any  intelligent  man  regarding  the 
conditions  which  now  exist  in  New 
York  could  reach  any  other  conclu- 
sion." The  Borough  of  Queens  con- 
tains about  129  square  miles;  it  has 
about  115,000  separately  assessed  par- 
cels of  real  estate,  of  which  73,000  are 
unimproved.  The  assessed  land  value  of 
Queens  is  $200,000,000.  The  assessed 
value  of  the  unimproved  parcels  la 
$100,000,000.  In  this  classification  a 
farm  with  a  house  on  it  is  rated  as 
an  improved  parcel.  In  fact,  any  lot 
to  which  any  value  whatever  is  added 
for  improvements  is  rated  as  an  im- 
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proved  parcel.  The  per  capita  value 
of  land  in  Queens  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  per  capita  value  of 
land  in  the  other  boroughs,  being 
$776,  as  compared  with  $718  in  the 
Bronx;  $375  in  Brooklyn,  and  $1,201 
in  Manhattan.  Manhattan  values  are 
the    result    of   the   dense   population 


and,  one  may  say,  of  the  activities  of 
the  whole  world.  Tax  reformers  are 
beginning  to  declare  that  it  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  see  what 
would  happen  in  Queens  if  the  city  of 
New  York  adopted  the  policy  of  Van- 
couver. (See  also  XII,  Budget  Mak- 
ing. ) 


MTJKICIPAIi   FRANCHISES 


Franchise  questions  continue  to 
attract  the  attention  of  municipal 
administrators,  legislators,  and  stu- 
dents. The  experiments  that  are 
working  out  in  Massachusetts,  Wis- 
consin, and  New  York  in  the  matter 
of  the  state  control  of  franchises  are 
being  watched  with  great  attention, 
and  studied  by  those  working  for  the 
solution  of  this  important  phase  of  the 
municipal  problem. 

A  leading  official  of  one  of  the  state 
commissions,  who,  although  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  principle  of  mtmicipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  all  util- 
ities like  transportation,  water,  gas, 
electric  light  and  telephones,  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  municipal  ad- 
ministrations are  now  quite  neglectful 
in  the  performance  of  many  of  the 
fimctions  that  they  already  have,  and 
that  there  is  no  adeauate  municipal 
machinery  at  hand  ready  for  the  opera- 
tion by  the  city  of  these  utilities.  This 
machinery,  perhaps,  could  be  easily 
and  quickly  provided  if  the  conviction 
that  public  ownership  was  the  best 
policy  should  really  take  hold  of  a 
community  to  the  extent  of  overcom- 
ing the  present  antagonism  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  operating 
public  utilities  and  other  men  of  large 
affairs  who  have  been  associated  with 
them  in  the  advancement  of  private 
enterprises. 

When,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  municipal  ownership  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  men  best  qualified  to 
operate  public  utilities,  it  is  a  matter 
o!  necessity  that  the  city  should  pre- 
pare itself  by  gradually  building  up 
the  machinery  necessary  for  success 
in  case  municipal  ownership  and  oper- 
ation are  attained. 

Aside  from  its  bearing  upon  the 
ultimate  question  of  ownership,  how- 
ever, the  plan  of  having  a  commission 
with    authority    to    investigate    com- 


plaints and  correct  evils  which  may 
arise  is  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
tect in  a  considerable  degree  the  pub- 
lic interests  in  utilities.  Great  re- 
forms are  accomplished  only  when 
men's  spirits  have  been  overcome  and 
their  point  of  view  and  attitude 
changed.  One  of  the  greatest  needs 
just  now  in  this  connection  is  to  com- 
pel, by  whatever  Intimate  means  are 
necessary,  the  fraiSc  and  full  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  franchise  holders 
and  public  utility  companies  that  they 
are  public  servants  and  are  exereisine 
a  public  function.  The  establishment 
of  commissions  to  look  after  the  util- 
ities, to  supervise  the  drafting  of 
franchises,  to  furnish  information  to 
other  authorities,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  excellent  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

State  and  Municipal  Commissiona. 
— Much  might  be  said,  and  before 
these  questions  are  finally  settled  will 
be  said,  on  the  relative  merits  of  state 
and  local  utility  commissions.  So  far 
as  control  of  stock  ownership  and  bond 
issues  is  concerned,  the  matter  may 
best  be  left  to  commissions  having  au- 
thority directly  from  the  state,  for 
such  questions  are  of  much  more  than 
local  interest.  The  control  of  trans- 
portation systems  in  large  measure 
should  be  left  to  state  commissions, 
for  the  reason  that  the  development 
of  interurban  street  railway  traffic 
and  suburban  electric  traffic  under 
what  were  organized  as  steam  rail- 
roads, has  made  the  control  of  the 
transportation  problem  by  any  single 
urban  community  practically  impos- 
sible. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  country  towns. 

One  fact  must  be  steadily  kept  in 
mind  in  reference  to  public  senrioe 
commissions.  Their  creation  does  not 
mean  the  assumption  by  the  state  of 
any  new  power  over  the  public  senrice 
corporations.     The  legislature  almost 
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invariably  has  had  the  power  to  r^- 
ulate  them  as  to  rates  and  the  kind 
of  service  they  must  furnish  to  the 
public.  The  trouble  heretofore  has 
not  been  so  much  with  the  legal  power 
to  do  these  things ;  but  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  practicability  to  exercise 
Uiat  power  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
impossible  and  impracticable  for  a 
legislature  either  to  make  the  neces- 
sary inquiry  or  to  maintain  the  con- 
tinuous supervision,  or  even  to  arrive 
at  an  intelligent  judgment  on  these 
necessarily  intricate  matters.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility  amon|^  a  hun- 
dr^  or  more  persons  greatly  increases 
the  chance  of  corruption  and  favorit- 
ism, we  see  how  hopeless  honest,  in- 
telligent and  competent  control  by  a 
legislature  must  be.  After  years  of 
floundering  between  scandalous  sub- 
serviency to  corporations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ignorant  or  vicious  or  dis- 
honest attacks  upon  them  on  the  other, 
the  progressive  commimities  of  the 
country  have  recently  been  coming  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  to  get 
this  business  of  the  people  attended 
to  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  it  is 
necessary  to  intrust  it  to  small,  well 
paid  commissions  of  competent  men 
charged  with  adequate  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  McAdoo  Tunnels. — ^The  opening 
of  the  McAdoo  tunnels  between  New 
York  and  Jersey  City  represents  a 
great  engineering  achievement,  and 
what  is  still  more  important  and  sig- 
nificant a  new  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  public.  At  the  formal  opening 
Mr.  McAdoo,  who  was  the  genius  that 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  tunnels  and 
organized  their  construction,  declared : 
"  We  believe  in  the  *  public  be  pleased ' 
policy,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  *  pub- 
lic be  damned.'  We  believe  that  rail- 
way is  best  which  serves  the  people 
best ;  that  decent  treatment  of  the  pub- 
lic evokes  decent  treatment  from  the 
public;  that  recognition  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  just  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple results  in  recognition  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  just  right  of  the  corporation. 
A  square  deal  for  the  people,  and  a 
square  deal  for  the  corpDration.  The 
latter  is  as  essential  as  the  former, 
and  they  are  not  impossible.^ 


a 


Wisconsin. — The  Wisconsin  public 
utilities  commission  has  recently 
handed  down  several  decisions  likely 
to  prove  of  far-reaching  importance. 
The  theory  underlying  the  Wisconsin 
public  utilities  law  is  that  rates  shall 
be  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time, 
yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  in- 
vestment, and  the  commission  is  given 
the  power  to  fix  the  rates  to  secure 
these  ends.  It  has  been  called  upon 
to  determine  what  the  investment  ac- 
tually is,  and  on  one  phase  of  this  it 
has  handed  down  a  decision  to  the 
effect  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  "that  the  greatest 
amount  of  justice  is  done  when  ab- 
normal conditions  are  eliminated,"  and 
that  "a  plant  should  be  given  no 
greater  consideration  when  unreason- 
ably high  than  when  it  was  had  at 
a  bargain  " ;  certainly  a  common-sense 
view  to  take. 

On  these  matters  the  commission 
holds  in  effect  that  the  value  to  be 
allowed  a  public  utility  corporation 
must  be  closely  associated  with  cost, 
with  investment  made  with  reasonable 
wisdom,  and  may  not  include  any  fic- 
titious fic:ures  set  up  by  companies  as 
value  and  supported  on  the  ground  of 
earnings,  or  on  the  ground  of  mani- 
festly unwise  expenditures,  nor  yet  on 
the  ground  of  fictitious  costs  or  liabil- 
ities involved  in  "  expert "  financier- 
ing. 

Telephone  Rates. — Some  of  the  cor- 
porations claimed  that  the  franchises 
which  they  had  secured  for  the  cities 
should  be*  taken  into  consideration  in 
fixing  the  value  and  the  rates,  the 
same  as  machinery,  buildings,  and 
other  physical  property.  In  the  case 
of  Payne  and  others  of  Marinette 
against  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Com- 
pany, involving  the  charge  that  tele- 
phone rates  at  Marinette  were  exces- 
sive, and  that  they  had  been  unlaw- 
fully raised,  the  commission  ruled 
that  no  franchise  value  can  be  allowed 
in  Wisconsin  as  attaching  to  telephone 
properties  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
rates.  While  good-will  value  might  be 
allowed,  owing  to  the  contemplation  of 
telephone  utilities  as  competitive  en- 
terprises rather  than  as  monopolistic 
enterprises,  no  good-will  value  will  be 
allowed  for  rate-making  purposes  im- 
less  the  competition  is  actually  pres- 
ent, not  merely  possible  through  th« 
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chance  that  a  competitive  telephone 
exchange  may  be  established. 

Recognizing  a  value  corresponding 
to  what  the  corporations  generally 
claim  under  the  head  of  ''going  con- 
cern" value,  or  cost  of  securing  an 
established  business,  although  none 
was  allowed  in  the  Marinette  case,  the 
commission  said:  "The  value  of  a 
going  concern  is  generally  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  sep- 
arate physical  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
seller  of  such  a  plant  is  in  a  position 
to  exact  more  ana  the  purchaser  would 
generally  be  willing  to  pay  more  than 
for  a  plant  which  has  no  established 
business. 

**  In  expropriation  proceedings,  like- 
wise, the  owner  or  owners  of  a  plant 
which  is  a  going  concern,  would 
doubtless  be  award^  a  larger  amount 
of  damages  than  the  owner  or  owners 
of  a  plant  which  has  not  yet  be^ 
placed  upon  a  going  basis.  But  this 
'  more '  m  the  value  of  a  plant  in 
the  case  of  purchase  and  sale  or  ex- 
propriation IS  not  a  matter  in  which 
the  public  is  interested  in  proceedings 
of  this  kind.  This  'more'  is  not 
property  used  and  useftd  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  within  the 
means  of  the  statute.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  property  is  devoted  to  the 
public  use  and  reasonable  care  has 
been  exercised  in  all  the  phases  of  its 
management,  but  the  owners  have  not 
yet  received  a  fair  return  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  operation  of  the 
plant  in  which  the  property  is  used 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  the 
deficits  thus  incurred  must  be  made 
up  out  of  later  earnings  in  so  far  as 
this  is  commercially  possible  and  ex- 
pedient. 

*'  In  other  words,  every  effort  hon- 
estly put  forth,  every  dollar  properly 
expended,  and  every  obligation  legit- 
imately incurred  in  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  public  utility  business, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  making  of  rates  for  such  business. 
Collectively,  the  elements  just  referred 
to  may  be  designated  by  the  term 
*  going  value,'  and  in  this  sense  there 
can  be  no  question  regarding  the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  admitting  going 
value  as  a  consideration  in  the  de- 
termination of  rates.  Whether  this 
going  value  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  permanent  capitalization  of  the 


plant  or  provided  for  by  means  of  m 
sinking  fund  or  other  fund,  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  on  the  facts  of  each 
particular  case.  If  it  is  made  a  part 
of  the  capital  investment,  it  becomes 
a  permanent  charge  against  consum- 
ers for  all  time  to  come.  If  it  is  pro- 
vided for  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund, 
persons  who  are  patrons  of  the  plant 
during  the  period  in  which  the  sink- 
ing fund  is  accumulated  will  alone 
contribute."  (See  XI,  PubUo  Service 
Commission.) 

A  new  attitude  it  being  assumed  by 
investors  toward  such  commissions. 
This  was  reflected  in  an  address  by 
Pree.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  of  the  City 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  before 
the  American  Electric  Li^ht  Associa- 
tion, meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  ''we  are» 
on  the  whole,  a  very  sensible  people. 
We  believe  in  initiative,  and  do  not 
care  to  have  great  business  enter- 
prises dominate  by  red  tape.  The 
public  wants  fair  play>  and  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  demand  ana  get  it.  Intelli- 
gent manaffoment  of  properties  will 
recognize  that  those  that  give  free- 
ly to  their  customers  good  service  at 
a  reasonable  cost  will,  I  believe,  have 
little  cause  to  complain  of  unfair 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  legislators 
or  commissions.  The  commission  that 
demands  only  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  of  the  consumer,  and  in  re- 
turn secures  the  corporation  from  pi- 
ratical attack  of  competitors  organ- 
ized only  to  be  bought  out,  will  in  the 
end  prove  a  bulwark  to  the  security 
holder." 

The  Cleveland  Situation.  —  Cleve- 
land during  the  past  year  has  set- 
tled its  street  railway  affairs.  Three 
years  ago  the  Municipal  Traction 
Company  was  formed  by  Mayor  John- 
son as  a  holding  company.  It  was 
to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  inde- 
pendent trustees  who  would  operate 
the  street  cars  not  for  private  profit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens. 
It  seemed  to  many  who  had  followed 
the  situation  that  if  the  street-rail- 
way problem  of  Cleveland,  which  was 
typical  of  that  of  many  other  cities 
in  the  country,  could  be  settled  on 
this  basis,  it  would  be  a  great  step 
in  advance  in  the  management  of  all 
public  utilities.  The  experiment 
failed,   however,   and   the   Municipal 
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Traction  Company  became  hopelessly 
bankrupt,  and  its  affairs  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  reoeiver  appointed  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

Without  going  into  detail  in  reeard 
to  the  causes  of  this  failure  and  of 
the  complications  incident  thereto, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  a  plan,  proposed 
by  Judffe  Tayler  of  the  Federal  court 
and  badced  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  settlement  of  all 
the  difficulties,  and  enablinff  all  the 
street-car  lines  of  the  city  to  be  run 
at  a  uniform  fare  which  should  rise 
or  fall  in  accordance  with  the  net 
earnings  of  the  company,  limited  by 
the  plan  itsel(  to  six  per  cent,  was 
defeated  by  Mayor  Johnson.  In  turn, 
the  latter  proposed  an  altematire 
plan,  which  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple on  a  referendum  vote  and  defeat- 
ed, the  vote  being  35,000  to  81,000. 
The  plan  suggest^  by  Judge  Tayler 
was  then  taken  up  and  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  long- 
pending  difficulties. 

Mayor  Johnson's  defeat  for  re- 
election as  Mayor  of  Cleveland  on 
Not.  2,  1909,  was  in  the  opinion  of 
many  due  to  his  having  opposed  any 
plan  of  settlement  other  than  those 
which  he  originated.  In  the  Auff., 
1909,  campaign  many  of  those  who 
had  theretofore  supported  him  on 
every  occasion  worKed  and  voted 
against  him.  One  of  these,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer y  in  its  last  word  of 
advice  to  voters  on  Aug.  2d,  declared: 

The  people  of  Cleveland,  who  last  fall 
so  anmlstakably  expressed  their  disap- 
proval of  Johnson  traction  management, 
have  the  power  to  check  the  mayor's 
advance  and  to  compel  a  settlement  In 
accordance  with  the  Tayler  plan.  The 
Plain  Dealer,  while  recognising  Mr. 
Johnson's  ability  and  personal  Integrity, 
and  appreciating  the  good  he  has  done 
for  Cleveland  during  his  four  terms  as 
mayor,  feels  that  at  this  time  the  only 
coarse  open  to  thinking  dtlsens  is  to 
express  disapproval  of  the  program  that 
contains  so  little  of  promise  and  so 
much  of  menace  to  the  city's  Interests. 
The  Plain  Dealer  believes  that  the 
voters,  who  by  this  time  have  acquired 
a  fair  understanding  of  the  questions  at 
Issue,  will  vote  against  a  franchise  with 
an  unworkable  rate  of  fare,  a  franchise 
for  a  system  that  cannot  be  built,  a 
franchise  that  Is  admittedly  a  '*  club,** 
a  franchise  that  means  an  Indefinite 
continuation  of  hostilities  In  which  the 


people  should  recognise  that  Mayor 
Johnson  no  longer  stands  for  their  best 
Interests. 

When  Mayor  Johnson  brought  the 
Cleveland  railway  to  the  point  of  ac- 
cepting the  Tayler  plan  he  had  won  his 
final  victory  In  behalf  of  the  car  riders. 
He  now  seeks  to  reject  the  fruits  of  this 
victory.  The  people,  by  voting  down 
the  Schmidt  grant,  can  make  good  their 
demand  that  the  mayor  give  them  the 
benefits  that  he  and  they,  fighting  to- 
gether, have  won. 

The  settlement  went  into  effect 
about  March  1st  last.  Since  then  the 
wages  of  the  men  have  been  increased, 
in  the  judgment  of  some  almost  ab- 
normally, making  them  higher  than 
in  any  of  the  large  cities  within  300 
miles  of  Cleveland.  The  three-cent 
fare  with  one  cent  for  transfer  has 
thus  far  stood  the  strain.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  followed 
the  situation  carefully,  the  most  seri- 
ous danger  facing  the  continuance  of 
this  low  fare  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  although  the  settlement  provid- 
ed five  cents  per  car  mile  for  main- 
tenance and  depreciation,  which  is 
more  than  is  expended  by  any  street 
railway  in  the  United  States  with 
possibly  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
company  has  hitherto  kept  the  road 
in  a  somewhat  run-down  condition, 
and  will  endeavor  to  have  arbitration 
under  the  lease  for  the  raisins  of  the 
rate  per  car  mile  in  order  to  improve 
the  road  out  of  the  maintenance  fund, 
as  it  claims  the  franchise  permits.  If 
this  is  done,  fares  will  probably  have 
to  be  raised  somewhat  for  a  year  or 
two. 

Indianapolis  is  working  out  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  the  matter  of 
gas  through  a  competitive  service. 
The  Citizen's  Gras  Company,  organized 
by  public-spirited  citizens,  began  op- 
erations in  a  small  way  in  April, 
1909,  and  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  securing  business.  The  Indi- 
anapolis  Gas  Company  endeavored  to 
meet  the  competition  by  a  sliding 
scale  of  prices,  making  the  prices  for 
comparatively  large  consumers  the 
same  as  the  prices  of  the  Citizen's 
Qbs  Company  for  all  consumers. 

The  Eighty-cent  Gas  Rate  Case.— 
Two  recent  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  af« 
firmed  the  right  of  state  and  munici* 
pal  legislature  to  regulate  the  rates 
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charged  for  public  service  by  pri- 
vately owned  corporations:  the 
"Eighty-cent  Gas"  rate  case  in  New 
York  and  the  "Knoxville  Birdsong" 
water  rate  case.  The  New  York  Leg- 
islature in  1906  ordered  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  to  reduce  its  rate 
for  gas  from  $1  to  80  cents  a  thou- 
sand. The  company  obtained  an  in- 
junction against  the  enforcement  of 
these  rates,  coupled,  however,  with 
the  provision  that  it  should  hand  over 
to  the  representatives  of  the  court  the 
difference  between  the  rates  charged 
and  those  fixed  by  the  legislature,  to 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  highest  court.  In 
substance,  the  supreme  court  declared 
that  the  controversy  has  been  brought 
prematurely,  and  that  it  could  not 
pronounce  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  As  to  whether  the  law  is 
constitutional  or  not  depends  upon 
the  question  whether  the  law  actually 
in  practice  confiscates  property.  The 
only  way  to  find  that  out  is  to  try 
the  law.  The  litigating  company  was 
advised  to  go  back  and  try  the  experi- 
ment and  ascertain  whether  a  rate 
law  will  deprive  the  corporation  of 
its  rightful  income. 

In  its  memorandum  accompanying 
the  decision  the  court  enunciated  cer- 
tain rules  wliich  would  guide  it  in  de- 
termining whether  a  rate  was  just  or 
not.  One  rule  was  that  in  this  case 
under  the  circumstances  the  rates 
charged  should  allow  a  return  of  at 
least  six  per  cent  upon  the  value  of 
the  company's  property.  If  the  com- 
pany should  receive  that  percentage 
it  would  get  all  that  as  a  monopoly 
it  could  demand.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  that  property  the  court 
maintained  that  the  amount  on  which 
this  percentage  is  to  be  reckoned 
should  include  the  value  of  the  fran- 
chises, as  that  value  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  state. 

As  the  state  had  never  questioned 
the  valuation  of  the  company's  cap- 
ital stock,  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  con- 
stituent companies  when  they  were 
consolidated,  the  state  should  not 
now,  the  court  maintained,  be  heard 
to  question  that  valuation.  This  rule 
implies  that  if  a  state  for  taxing 
purposes  appraises  a  franchise  and 
lays  a  property  tax  upon  it,  then  the 
state  must  allow  the  company  that 


holds  the  franchise  to  collect  from 
the  rate  payers  interest  upon  it.  Such 
a  rule  would  make  franchise  taxa- 
tion impopular  if  not  impracticable; 
for  what  the  utility  company  pays 
to  the  state  in  taxes  it  would  collect 
many  times  over  in  the  increase  of 
rates  sufficient  to  make  up  a  six  per 
cent  income  on  the  franchise.  In 
substance  the  court  has  said  a  state 
cannot  regard  a  franchise  as  private 
property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation 
without  allowing  the  owner  of  the 
franchise  to  regard  it  as  private  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  dividends. 

The  Knozville  Water  Rate  Case.— 
In  the  Knoxville  water  rate  case  the 
court  stated  that  "tte  function  of 
rate  making  is  purely  legislative  in  its 
character;  and  this  is  true  whether  it 
is  exercised  directly  by  the  legislature 
itself  or  by  some  subordinate  or  ad- 
ministrative  body  to  whom  the  power 
of  fixing  rates  in  detail  has  been  dele- 
gated. Ihe  completed  act  derives  its 
authority  from  the  legislature,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of 
the  legislative  power.  .  .  .  Regula- 
tion of  public-service  corporations 
which  perform  their  duties  under  con- 
ditions of  necessary  monopoly  will 
occur  with  greater  frequency  as  time 
goes  on.  It  is  a  delicate  and  danger- 
ous function,  and  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised witn  a  keen  sense  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  regulating  body,  met 
by  a  frank  disclosure  on  the  part  of 
the  company  to  be  regulated.  Courts 
ought  not  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  saving  property  from  confiscation, 
though  they  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing where  the  proof  is  clear.  Legis- 
latures and  subordinate  bodies  to 
whom  legislative  power  has  been  dele- 
gated ought  to  do  their  part.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  to 
be  regulated  will  find  it  to  their  last- 
ing interest  to  furnish  freely  the  in- 
formation upon  which  a  just  regula- 
tion can  be  based."  (See  V,  Law  and 
Jurisprudence. ) 

"  High  Finance." — One  of  the  most 
significant  developments  of  the  past 
year  in  connection  with  franchises 
was  the  institution  of  a  suit  in  March 
last  by  the  receiver  of  the  New  York 
City  Railway  Company  to  recover 
from  the  Metropolitan  Securities 
Company  directors  the  sum  of  $2,- 
797,100   lost   from   treasuries   of   the 
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Ci^  Railway  Company  between  1902 
and  1904  by  the  discount  of  its  ten- 
year  notes  at  70  and  their  early  re- 
demption at  par.  The  same  directors 
also  have  been  compelled  to  pay  back 
other  large  sums  of  money,  the  exact 
amount  of  which  has  not  been  public- 
ly disclosed,  in  settlement  of  their 
•*  high  finance  "  methods. 

That  exploits  in  **  high  finance " 
among  publie-seryice  corporations, 
such  as  the  wrecking  and  making  of 
traction  properties  in  New  York  City, 
were  not  confined  to  the  metropolis, 
but  have  been  widespread  and  reached 
into  the  affairs  of  many  of  the  small 
corporations,  has  been  shown  by  the 
investigation  of  the  New  York  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  No.  2.  As  a 
result  of  Gov.  Hughes's  far-seeing  pol- 
icy the  franchise  problem  in  New 
York  cities  is  being  placed  upon  a 
higher  and  more  substantial  plane. 
The  law  is  now  firmly  intrenched 
and  among  the  solidest  of  the  statutes 
of  the  state.  "Generally  speaking," 
declares  the  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion No.  2,  **  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  without  any  consid- 
erable exceptions,  and  of  the  corpo- 
ration managers,  is  that  the  great 
powers  of  the  statute  have  been  wise- 
ly administered  by  the  commission. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  each  suc- 
ceeding year  will  not  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work  which  can  be 
accomplished  under  the  law,  and  great 
benefit  accrue  alike  to  the  corpora- 
tions and  to  the  public  which  they 
serve.  .  .  .  The  provision  of  capital- 
ization has  had  but  one  effect,  that 
of  enforcing  sound  and  honorable  prin- 
ciples in  corporate  management.  It 
is  the  fact,  repeatedly  testified  to  be- 
fore the  coraniissions,  that  securities 
authorized  by  commissions  command  a 
premium  from  the  bond  houses  and 
mvestors." 

Chicago  and  Detroit  are  still  at 
work  upon  their  street-railway  prob- 
lems. The  Minneapolis  gas  situation 
has  been  cleaned  up  satisfactorily  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  Kan- 
sas City  has  defeated  a  proposal  to 
extend  its  street-railway  franchises 
for  an  undue  time. 

Denver  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of 
settling  its  long- pending  water  ques- 
tion.   At  a  regular  city  election  held 


Denver  Union  Water  Company  was 
defeated  by  about  5,000  majority.  At 
the  same  election  an  amendment  to 
the  charter  of  the  city  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  something  over  2,000. 
This  provided  that  three  persons  there- 
in named  shall  constitute  a  public 
utilities  commission  for  terms  of  two, 
four,  and  six  years  respectively,  and 
that  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  offer 
the  water  company  $7,000,000  in 
bonds  of  the  city  as  a  compromise. 
This  is  estimated  to  be  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  real  value  of  the  plant, 
some  of  which  is  now  over  twenty 
years  old.  If  this  offer  should  not  be 
accepted,  then  the  commission  was 
authorized  to  proceed  to  construct  a 
new  plant,  ana  for  that  purpose,  or 
in  the  event  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
offered  price,  then  for  use  in  payment 
and  repair,  the  question  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  voting 
$8,000,000  in  bonds  at  a  special  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
Sept.  The  company  refused  the  offer 
of  $7,000,000  in  bonds,  and  is  nego- 
tiating with  the  commission  for  a 
further  settlement. 

San  Francisco  adopted,  by  a  vote 
of  31,185  for  to  11,694  against,  the 
proposition  known  as  the  Geary 
street  bond  issue  to  enable  the  city 
to  operate  a  trunk  line  of  considerable 
importance.  Public  opinion  was 
somewhat  divided  over  the  proposi- 
tion, but  the  majority  voted  for  the 
bonds,  not  because  they  were  primarily 
in  favor  of  municipal  operation,  but 
because  they  were  so  much  irritated 
by  the  poor  service  given  by  the 
United  Railroads,  which  operates 
most  of  the  lines  in  the  city.  As  usu- 
ally happens  in  such  cases,  the  whole 
matter  has  been  thrown  into  the 
courts  through  an  effort  by  one  of 
the  parties  operating  the  present  road 
to  enjoin  the  city  from  selling  the 
bonds  as  authorized. 

Street-car  Traffic— An  interesting 
development  of  the  two  past  years 
has  been  the  education  of  the  public 
in  what  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
in  the  way  of  improved  public  serv- 
ice, especially  in  the  matter  of  street- 
railway  transportation.  A  street- 
railway  exhibit,  arranged  by  the  New 
York  City  Club,  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  connection.    Orig- 
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been  exhibited  in  PitUburff,  Philadel- 

?ihia,  and  elsewhere,  and  has  tended 
o  show  how  the  safety,  hygiene,  and 
comfort  of  the  people  can  be  mate- 
rially increased  with  a  very  little 
additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  corporations.  Few  electric  rail- 
ways in  America  furnish  every  pas- 
senger with  a  seat  in  the  rush  nours ; 
and  yet  this  is  done  every  day  in 
most  of  the  large  European  cities. 
The  handling  of  the  street-car  traffic 
is  now  a  matter  of  considerable  in- 
convenience, in  which  the  comfort  of 
the  traveling  public  is  but  little  con- 
sidered. The  exhibit  showed  how, 
through  double-deck  cars  and  side 
doors,  more  economical  and  efficient 
handling  of  passengers  could  be 
brought  about. 

Although  America  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  progressive  country, 
the  exhibit  showed  that  the  Germans 
have  improved  on  even  the  model 
Berlin  elevated  railroad  in  the  sus- 
pended railway,  so  long  successful  in 
the  cities  of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld. 
The  exhibit  showed  how  the  well- 
known  Liverpool  fender  so  well  sub- 
served its  purpose  that  it  had  an 
unbroken  record  of  seven  years  with- 
out a  single  accident.  It  also  set 
forth  methods  of  reducing  the  noise 
from  cars,  and  various  other  details. 
As  a  result  of  such  education  the 
people  are  bound  to  become  more  ex- 
acting in  their  demands  on  the  cor- 
porations in  the  matter  of  facilities 
offered  them.  If  the  McAdoo  prin- 
ciple of  the  "public  be  pleased" 
were  more  generally  follow^,  there 
would  be  less  groimd  for  reasonable 
complaint. 

Regulation  of  Liquor  Selling.— In 
the  matter  of  the  control  or  regula- 
tion  of   the   liquor   question   in   the 


cities  there  has  been  little  new  legis- 
lation, but  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  question  both  among' 

Eublio  officials  and  students.  Speak- 
ig  generally,  there  are  beginnings 
to  be  seen  signs  of  some  reaction 
a^inst  state-wide  and  enforced  pro- 
hibition, which  may  be  traced  to  the 
difficult  situations  created  by  sueh  a 
policy  in  many  communities. 

A  decision  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance deserving  mention  in  this  con- 
nection was  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  in  the  case  of  United 
States  of  America,  appellant  vs. 
LeuHs  Hraaky,  appellee,  in  which  the 
court  held  that  a  person  who  has 
knowingly  and  habitually  violated 
the  Sunday  closing  law  of  the  state 
had  not  behaved  '^as  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,"  and  as  one  ''well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  of  the 
people."  Consequently  the  appellee 
who,  it  was  conceded,  had  folU>wed 
the  common  practice  of  saloonkeep- 
ers in  East  St.  Louis,  and  had  per- 
sistently sold  liquor  on  Sunday  con- 
trary to  the  law,  was  held  to  be  an 
undesirable  citizen,  and  as  such  not 
entitled  to  be  naturalized.  The  court, 
in  its  opinion,  declared: 

It  Is  essential  to  the  safety  and  per- 
petuity of  government  that  laws  should 
be  observed  and  enforced  until  repealed. 
The  decision  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sunday  closing  statute  rests  with  the 
legislature  and  not  with  the  courts.  As 
long  as  it  is  the  law  it  should  be  ob- 
served. The  courts  should  not  be,  and 
as  a  rule  are  not,  charged  with  executive 
or  legislative  functions,  but  they  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding, when  the  question  is  properly 
presented,  that  a  law  Is  in  force  even 
If  It  is  not  observed  by  all  citlsens  or 
enforced  by  all  public  authorities. 


CITY   PLANNXNG 


Frederic  Law  Olmsted,  in  '  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Hochester  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  in  May,  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  hardly  one  of 
the  principal  phases  of  the  subject 
that  has  not  been  represented  as  a 
practical  art  ever  since  cities  them- 
selves began  to  be;  and  that  as  a  sci- 
ence, as  a  subject  for  theoretical 
discussion,  it  is  probably  but  little 
less  ancient.     Nevertheless  a  confer- 


ence like  the  one  at  Rochester  is  a 
new  sort  of  thing,  and  there  is  aome- 
thing  new  about  the  subject  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  conference. 

"  City  planning  "  is  a  phrase  of  re- 
cent use,  and  its  appearance  in  oar 
modem  civic  phraseolosy  is  aigidfi- 
cant  of  the  changed  atutude  of  civic 
workers  toward  the  problem  they  are 
attacking.  It  connotes  intelligent 
forethought  and  definite  effort.     Al* 
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though  but  recently  introduced,  it 
has  already  been  given  an  enlarged 
connotation.  At  first  including  plans 
relating  to  the  physical  side  of  the 
city's  development,  it  has  now  come 
to  mean  not  only  this,  but  to  include 
planning  for  the  intellectual,  the 
moral,  the  industrial,  the  commer- 
cial, and  the  economic  development 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  physical. 
Mr.  Olmsted,  in  his  Rochester  pa- 
per, pointed  out: 

The  complex  unity,  the  appalling 
breadth  and  ramlflcation  of  real  city 
planning  is  being  borne  in  upon  us  aa 
never  before,  and  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  this  conference  Is  to  assist 
workers  In  all  the  different  parts  of  this 
complex  field  to  understand  tbese  Inter- 
relationships more  clearly.  The  idea  of 
city  planning  is  one  in  wblch  all  these 
activltiefl — all  the  plannings  that  shape 
each  one  of  the  fragments  that  go  to 
make  np  the  physical  city — shall  be  so 
harmonised  as  to  reduce  the  conflict  of 
purposes  and  the  waste  of  constructive 
effort  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  secure 
for  the  people  of  the  city  conditions 
adapted  to  their  attaining  the  maximum 
of  productive  efficiency,  of  health,  and 
of  enjoyment  of  life. 

Mr.  Olmsted  outlines  three  divi- 
sions of  city  planning,  which  in  the 
main  were  observed  in  the  Rochester 
program.  The  first  concerns  circu- 
lation, the  construction  and  treat- 
ment of  the  spaces  devoted  to  streets, 
railways,  waterways,  and  all  means 
of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion; the  second  includes  public 
properties;  and  the  third  consists  of 
all  that  remains  in  private  owner- 
ship, which  is  subject  to  public  con- 
trol in  several  wars. 

* 

Naturally  the  question  of  con- 
gestion of  population  came  in  for  con- 
siderable attention  at  Rochester.  The 
secretary  of  the  new  National  Hous- 
ing Association  advanced  the  view 
that  there  can  be  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  as  to  the  number  of  people  liv- 
ing on  a  given  area,  because  so  many 
conditions  enter  into  the  question  of 
proper  housing.  He  laid  stress,  how- 
ever, on  the  fact  that  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  foreign  ouarters  of  large 
cities  is  due  to  the  desire  for  wealth. 
The  foreigner  comes  to  America  as 
the  ''land  of  promise,"  and  for  at 
least  the  first  ten  years  dreams  of 


going  back  to  his  fatherland  wealthy, 
so  he  denies  himself  proper  housing 
in  order  that  he  may  save  more 
money.  This  difficulty  can  be  done 
away  with  by  instilling  higher  ideals 
into  the  minds  of  these  foreigners. 

The  secretary  of  the  New  Yoric 
City  committee  on  congestion,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  the 
causes  of  congestion  of  population 
were  economic  and  administrative, 
and  largely  the  outcome  of  a  system 
of  IcAssez  fairCf  and  that  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  causes  of  congestion  are 
economic  the  remedies  must  be  eco- 
nomic; in  so  far  as  the  causes  are 
administrative  they  must  be  pre- 
vented by  agents  in  administrative 
measures;  and,  "since  congestion  is 
primarily  the  result  of  protected 
privilege  and  exploitation,  the  police 
power  of  the  state  must  be  extended 
and  enlarged  to  deal  with  those 
whose  exploitation  is  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  evil  of  congestion, 
with  all  the  hiunan  suffering,  phys- 
ical deterioration,  and  moral  danger 
which  congestion  promotes  and  con- 
note." 

Following  this  suggestion  Senator 
F.  C.  Howe,  of  Cleveland,  declared: 

Without  any  reservation,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  orderly  and 
symmetrical  building  of  cities  and  the 
housing  of  urban  population  can  be  cor- 
rected through  the  taxation  of  land  val- 
ues more  easily  and  more  fundamentally 
than  in  any  other  way.  By  the  taxation 
of  land  values  I  mean  the  abandonment 
of  all  taxes  now  levied  against  houses, 
buildings,  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
machinery,  goods,  stock  in  trade,  and 
personal  property  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription, and  the  dropping  of  all  local 
taxes  on  the  value  of  the  land.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  shall  tax  land,  but 
rather  the  rental  value  of  land.  In 
other  words,  that  all  the  revenues  of 
the  city  shall  be  taken  from  the  ground 
or  land  rent  as  It  is  commonly  done  by 
private  Individuals,  under  the  ground- 
rent  system,  in  the  business  centers  of 
our  large  cities. 

Conferences  and  Congresses.  —  A 
town-planning  conference  was  held 
in  London,  Oct.  10th-15th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  The  passage  of 
the  British  '  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  act  of  1909  rendered  the 
careful    consideration    of    the    archi- 
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Connecticut  in  1905  to  consider  the    were  abolished  as  such,  and  the  offices 


question  of  a  general  law,  reported 
that  this  was  impracticable. 

At  first  sight  such  legislation  may 
seem  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
tendency  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
home  rule.  To  some  extent  these 
general  laws  do  restrict  variations  in 
the  form  of  municipal  organization; 
and  the  Ohio  code  particularly  im- 
posed a  rigid  system  of  boards  on 
large  and  small  cities  alike.  But  the 
general  legislation  also  prevents  ar- 
bitrary action  by  the  legislature  with 
regard  to  particular  cities,  and  its 
main  tendency  is  toward  an  increase 
of  municipal  autonomy.  Under  gen- 
eral laws  all  cities  are  granted  the 
same  powers;  and  more  power  is 
necessarily  left  to  each  city  to  reg- 
ulate its  local  affairs  than  under  the 
system  of  special  legislation.  As 
home-rule  charters  are  in  most  states 
subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
state,  the  two  methods  tend  to  pro- 
duce somewhat  similar  results.  Most 
of  the  general  laws,  however,  still  pre- 
scribe the  local  organization  too  much 
in  detail.  Mimicipal  home  rule  has 
been  formally  indorsed  both  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities, 
and  oy  a  majority  of  the  state  leagues 
of  cities. 

The  Ohio  Municipal  Code.  — Ohio 
was  for  years  the  home  of  the  most 
legislature-ridden  cities  in  the  coun- 
try. A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1901  wiped  off  the  statute 
books  all  the  specially  granted  char- 
ters. A  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature enacted  a  municipal  code  un- 
der which  the  administrative  powers 
were  exercised  by  a  mayor,  board  of 
public  service  of  three  members, 
board  of  public  safety  of  four  mem- 
bers, solicitor,  auditor,  and  treasurer. 
The  mayor  was  the  nominal  head  of 
the  city  government,  but  other  than 
being  detailed  as  "  conservator  of  the 
peace,**  and  having  the  power  of  vote, 
he  had  little  actual  power.  The  real 
administrative  powers  were  vested  in 
the  board  of  public  service,  elective, 
and  the  board  of  public  safety,  ap- 
pointive, and  to  a  less  degree  in  the 
solicitor,  auditor,  and  treasurer. 

This  municipal  code  was  amended 
in  1909,  and  as  amended  the  boards 
of   public    service   and    public  safety 


of  director  of  public  service  and  di- 
rector of  public  safety  created.  The 
two  directors  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  with  him  constitute  a 
board  of  control  which,  by  a  record 
vote,  passes  upon  all  matters  of  im- 
portance in  either  of  the  two  depart- 
ments of  service  and  safety.  In  the 
board  of  control  are  centralized  all 
the  administrative  powers  formerly 
exercised  independently  by  the  mayor, 
the  board  of  public  service,  and  the 
board  of  public  safety. 

The  reasons  urged  for  the  change 
were  two: 

To  simplify  municipal  machinery; 
simplification  of  the  machinery  of 
municipal  government  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  reform  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. Numerous  boards  and  officials, 
partly  elective  and  partly  appointive, 
tend  to  the  confusion  of  the  elector. 

To  fix  executive  responsibility; 
with  separate  boards  and  officers  ex- 
ercising various  administrative  pow- 
ers and  with  no  clear  delimitation 
of  their  respective  powers  in  the  mind 
o^the  voter,  responsibility  is  diffused 

d  accountability  is  lost. 

The    St.    Paul    Plan.  — St.    Paul's 

arter    commission,    in    the    latter 

rt  of  1909,  had  under  considera- 
tibn  a  plan  of  city  government  that 
would  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, representing,  as  it  does,  a 
modification  of  the  commission  form 
of  government,  had  it  been  strongly 
urged.  Its  proponents  contended  that 
in  a  great  measure  it  obviated  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at 
the  commission  form  of  government. 
In  the  first  place  it  eliminated  the 
municipal  court  from  the  scheme  of 
city  government.  This  it  did,  not 
only  because  the  provisions  of  the 
Minnesota  constitution  forbid,  but 
because  the  authors  of  the  plan  felt 
that  the  judiciary  should  be  separated 
from  city  government,  or  at  least 
that  the  judges  should  be  directly 
elected  by  the  people  instead  of  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission.  T1k»  new 
features  of  the  St.  Paul  plan  were 
as  follows: 

A  small  common  council,  to  be 
composed  of  the  commissioners,  four 
councilmen  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  the  city  comptroller.  The 
reasons  urged  for  this  were:  First,  it 
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created  an  appropriating  body  larger 
than  the  commission  itself;  secondly, 
the  four  councilmen  were  to  be  made 
county  commissioners  of  the  County 
of  Ramsey,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  lo- 
cated, thus  uniting  in  a  way  county 
and  city.  St.  Paul  pays  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  county  taxes. 

Another  novelty  of  the  plan  was 
the  creation  of  two  kinds  of  boards 
of  aldermen,  one  a  general  board, 
composed  of  all  the  aldermen  elected, 
namely,  one  from  each  precinct  in  the 
city,  of  which  there  are  120.  This 
general  board,  which  was  to  meet 
quarterly,  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  du^  of  periodically  inspecting 
every  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  reporting  its  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  conmiission,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations for  a  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical and  better  conduct  of  the 
city  government  and  its  policies. 
Moreover,  this  general  board  of  alder- 
men might  suspend  any  elective  or 
appointive  officer  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days.  Its  principal  function, 
however,  was  in  connection  with  the 
budget.  After  the  budget  was  passed 
by  the  common  council  the  same  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  general  board 
for  approval  and  adoption  at  a  spe- 
cial meetinsr  called  especially  for  that 
purpose.  The  board  might  decrease 
or  reject  any  item  of  the  budget, 
but  not  increase  or  reapportion  the 
same.  It  was  charged  with  the  ap- 
proval of  new  franchises  and  the 
modification  or  extension  of  existing 
franchises. 

Aldermen  elected  from  the  various 
precincts  might  also  serve  in  their 
respective  wards  as  a  ward  board, 
with  merely  critical  and  recommenda- 
tory powers.  At  the  deliberations  of 
this  ward  board  the  citizens  might 
be  present  and  participate  in  the 
debate,  but  were  to  have  no  vote. 
This  idea  is  partly  taken  from  the 
Newport  plan.  The  end  in  view  is 
*that  of  creating  a  large  body  of  men 
who  will  take  an  active  interest  in 
municipal  affairs  by  reason  of  their 
position.  It  is  also  expected  to  af- 
ford a  field  for  ambitious  men  to  fit 
themselves  for  election  to  the  commis- 
sion 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  was  the 
provision  for  the  election  of  the  comp- 


troller by  the  voters  at  large.  Under 
most  commission  forms  he  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  commission.  This  provision 
was  to  answer  the  objection  of  having 
the  auditing  officer  dependent  on  the 
commission. 

The  Boston  Charter.— Boston's  new 
charter,  providing  for  a  powerful 
mayor  and  a  small  but  comparatively 
insignificant  council,  went  into  effect 
in  Jan.,  1910.  It  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial separation  of  the  appropriat- 
ing and  expending  bodies,  in  which 
particular  it  is  held  to  be  a  distinct 
improvement  over  the  commission 
government,  where  the  mingling  of 
these  two  functions  constitutes  a  prac- 
tice which  so  far  in  our  history  has 
received  very  little  acceptance  at  the 
hands  of  American  students  of  gov- 
ernment, and  forms  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  this  field,  which  is  being 
closely  watched. 

The  Newport  Charter.— Newport's 
charter,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  representing  the  antithesis  of  the 
commission  form  of  government,  is 
also  producing  results,  which  are 
comparable  with  those  secured  under 
the  latter  system,  and  which  are  lo- 
cally regarded  as  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory. The  fact  is  that  good  results 
are  being  more  generally  secured  be- 
cause of  a  more  alert  public  interest, 
as  well  as  because  of  a  more  simple 
and  responsive  form  of  government. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plan.— Pittsburgh 
proposes  a  new  form  of  government, 
the  main  features  of  which  are:  The 
mayor  and  his  duties  and  powers  re- 
main unchanged;  the  council  is  to 
consist  of  nine  men  constituting  one 
legislative  body,  to  be  nominated  and 
elected  at  large  to  serve  four  years, 
four  elected  at  one  time  and  five  at 
another,  their  compensation  to  be 
$6,500.  This  council  is  to  have  pow- 
er to  fix  compensation  of  all  city  offi- 
cials, but  no  elective  officer  is  to  have 
his  salary  changed  during  the  term 
for  which  he  is  elected.  A  referendum 
possible  on  all  ordinances  upon  peti- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  of  the  voters  at 
the  last  election;  the  initiative  to  be 
granted  upon  proposed  ordinances 
upon  petition  of  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  voters  at  the  last  election;  the 
initiative  to  be  submitted  to  vote 
upon  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
of    the    voters;    the    nominations    to 
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troduction  at  Ottawa  by  W,  D. 
Lightltall;  and  in  Toronto  the  Guild 
of  Civic  Architects  has  presented  a 
very  interesting  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city. 

Daniel  H.  Bumham,  who  first 
achieved  national  renown  through  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  "White 
City  "  in  1893  and  since  for  his  vari- 
ous city  plans,  delivered  one  of  the 
leading  addresses  at  the  London 
conference,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said: 

Our  city  of  the  future  will  be  without 
smoke,  dust,  or  gases  from  manufactur- 
ing plants,  and  the  air  will,  therefore, 
be  pure.  The  streets  will  be  as  clean 
as  our  drawing  rooms  to-daj.  Smoke 
will  be  thoroughly  consumed,  and  the 
gases  liberated  In  manufacturing  will 
be  tanked  and  burned.  Railways  will 
be  operated  electrically,  all  building  op- 
erations will  be  effectually  shut  In  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  dust,  and  horses 
will  disappear  from  the  streets.  Out  of 
all  these  things  will  come  not  only  com- 
mercial economy,  but  bodily  health  and 
spiritual  joy.  (See  XXXI,  Landscape 
Architecture.) 

The  Smoke  Problem. — Chicago  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort  along  a 
number  of  lines  to  realize  these 
ideals,  and  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  overcoming  the  smoke  nui- 
sance. Those  closely  identified  with 
the  work  believe  that  plant  for  plant, 
locomotive  for  locomotive,  and  ton  for 
ton  of  coal,  Chicago  is  making  far 
less  smoke  than  any  other  city  using 
soft  coal.  Those  in  charge  have  been 
disappointed  that  more  has  not  been 
accomplished  during  the  three  years 
the  Department  of  Smoke  Inspection 
has  been  at  work;  but  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  smoke  problem  dif- 
fers materially  from  the  academic 
knowledge  with  which  it  started.  To 
keep  the  smoke  down  hour  by  hour, 
and  day  by  day,  in  16,000  boiler 
plants  and  in  1,600  locomotives  is  a 
pretty  difficult  job  when  a  smoky 
soft  coal  is  being  used. 

Aside  from  the  engineering  prob- 
lems encountered,  the  policing  job, 
the  bringing  of  suits  and  their  trials 
is  considerable  of  a  task.  The  pol- 
icy has  been  one  of  cooperation  and 
of  leniency  where  justified;  but  it 
has  been  necessary  to  start  a  great 
many    suits.      Nov.    1st    there    were 


over  250  lawsuits  pending  in  the 
courts  for  violation  oi  the  smoke  ordi- 
nance. The  smoke  ordinance  has 
stood  the  battering  of  the  courts,  and 
public  opinion  is  such  that  no  one 
cares  seriously  to  fight  the  ordinance. 

Cincinnati  is  another  city  which 
is  making  substantial  progress  in 
overcoming  the  smoke  nuisance. 

It  is  a  shortsighted  policy  for  a 
railroad  or  other  corporation  to  dis- 
play such  anticivic  spirit  as  not  to 
work  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance.  It  serves  to  increase  the 
public  irritation  against  the  rail- 
road, and  prompts  drastic  legislation 
to  force  compliance  with  the  public 
demand.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
question,  the  railroads  should  en- 
deavor to  identify  themselves  with 
all  plans  looking  toward  civic  im- 
provement. It  18  "good  business" 
for  them  to  have  their  affairs  eon- 
ducted  with  the  least  objection  from 
the  public. 

Smoke  certainly  is  the  foe  of  civic 
improvement,  whether  it  comes  from 
a  locomotive  or  a  factory  chimney. 
It  is  a  detriment  to  beautv  and 
cleanliness,  two  of  the  prime  factors 
of  civic  development,  and  a  menace 
to  the  general  health  of  a  community. 
Reports  of  civic  associations  abound 
in  striking  testimony  to  this  effect. 
The  report  by  the  Civic  League  of 
St.  Louis  points  this  conclusion: 
"The  time  has  come  when  American 
cities  must  be  made  cleaner  and  more 
attractive.  Smoke  is  one  of  the  great 
dirt  producers,  and  a  constant  ob- 
struction to  any  effort  to  beautify  a 
city." 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  smoke 
nuisance  is  "the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  highest  development  of  civic 
beauty  ana  refinement."  In  order  to 
have  the  nuisance  better  understood, 
the  Cleveland  organization  calculated 
the  actual  loss  sustained  by  dry- 
goods  merchants,  department  stores, 
furnishing  stores,  tailors,  and  other 
tradesmen. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  among 
careful  observers  as  to  the  effect  of 
smoke  upon  the  health  of  a  com- 
munity. The  opinions  among  medi- 
cal authorities  can  be  epitomized  in 
the  declaration  in  the  Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette  that  in  all  Ameri- 
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ean  cities,  particularly  those  west  of 
Philadelphia,  the  evils  of  coal  smoke 
constitute  a  menace  to  health  and 
property.  Where  there  is  a  pall  of 
black,  greasy,  and  poisonous  atmos- 
phere, which  under  certain  meteoro- 
logieal  conditions  becomes  a  verita- 
ble blanket,  the  damage  to  property 
is  appalling  and  the  injury  to  health 
incalculable. 

"  A  smoke- laden  atmosphere,"  said 
Sir  William  Richmond,  of  London, 
"is  bad  for  the  nervous  system,  for 
the  throat,  eyes,  and  lungs."  Al- 
fred Russell  Wallace,  author  of 
Mat^s  Place  in  the  Universe,  is  even 
more  severe  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  smoke  nuisance.    He  says: 

The  huge  and  ever-Increasing  cities, 
the  vast  manufacturing  towns  belching 
forth  &moke  and  poisonous  gases,  with 
the  crowded  dwellings  where  millions 
are  forced  to  live  nnder  the  most  ter- 
rible unsanitary  conditions,  are  witness- 
es to  a  criminal  apathy,  an  incredible 
recklessness  and  Inhumanity. 

Testimony  can  be  multiplied  in* 
definitely  to  emphasize  the  deleteri- 
ous effect  of  smc^e  and  noxious  coal 
gases  upon  the  human  organism. 
That  the  influence  of  an  excess  of 
smoke  is  to  produce  nervous  debility 
and  to  increase  the  cases  of  lung 
trouble  is  now  a  generally  accepted 
fact.  Consequently,  the  vital  ques- 
tion is  what  is  being  done  in  a  prac- 
tical way  to  abate  the  smoke  nui- 
ance?  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  are 
not  fighting  alone,  although  they 
seem  to  have  the  hardest  fights.  In 
every  other  smoke-afflicted  commu- 
nity, the  crusade  is  beine  made  for  an 
undefiled  atmosphere.*  Even  in  Pitts- 
burg, which  for  many  years  had  a 
pride  in  its  reputation  as  the  smoki- 
est city  in  America,  practical  meth- 
ods are  being  adopted  to  reduce  the 
smoke  to  the  minimum.  A  great 
change  has  been  worked  there.  Other 
cities  have  their  municipal  ordinances 
to  prevent  smoke;  but  the  greatest 
work  is  being  done  by  means  of  an 
educational  campaign.  This  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, inclined  to  leniency  toward 
the  offenders  when  a  disposition  is 
shown  to  co5perate  to  avoid  smoke, 
and  by  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion.    The  smoke  nuisance  is  being 


handled  as  an  economic  problem,  and 
the  railroad  and  the  small  one-chim- 
ney factory  alike  are  being  shown 
that  smoke  means  waste. 

As  to  results,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Road  have 
adopted  the  method  of  electrifica- 
tion. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  giving  attention  to  the  problem, 
regarding  it  entirely  as  an  economic 
one,  although  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance to  public  health  and  civic 
improvement.  In  Altoona,  the  Penn- 
sylvania has  installed  a  testing 
plant,  consisting  of  a  locomotive 
with  driving  wheels  resting  on  a 
suitable  supporting  wheel,  taking  the 
place  of  the  usual  track.  The  loco- 
motive is  operated  in  the  usual  way, 
with  a  careful  record  of  the  work 
performed.  By  means  of  this  plant, 
the  company  is  educating  its  men  in 
the  fuel  question.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  greater  supervision  to 
reduce  the  waste  in  firing  locomo- 
tives, the  company  has  authorized 
additional  supervisors  whose  duties 
are  mainly  of  an  educational  kind. 
Definite  instructions  in  advanced 
methods  of  firing  have  been  placed 
in  the  possession  of  all  men  respon- 
sible for  operating,  firing,  or  attend- 
ing locomotives  of-  this  road. 

An  important  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  present  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  smoke  nuisance  is 
the  government's  work.  Investiga- 
tions and  experiments  are  continu- 
ftUy  going  on,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Prof.  Robert  H.  Fernald,  the  ex- 
pert directing  the  government's  fuel 
inquiry,  the  smoke  nuisance  will  be 
destroyed  within  a  comparatively 
few  years. 

Billboard  Advertising.  —  Missouri's 
Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  St. 
Louis  billboard  ordinance  in  an 
opinion  that  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  this  objection- 
able form  of  advertising.  On  the 
other  hand  a  local  Chicago  judge  has 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  the 
act  of  1909,  prohibiting  billboards 
fronting  on  boulevards.  The  decision 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  imder 
the  police  power  the  state  cannot 
interfere  with  property  rights  on 
''  mere    aesthetic    grounds,"    grounds 
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which  have  little,  if  any,  relation  to 
public  health,  order,  or  morals. 

The  modern  view  is  that  beauty  is 
useful  and  health -giving,  that  pri- 
vate rights  may  be  reasonably  regu- 
lated in  the  interest  of  "aesthetics" 
of  a  certain  kind.  Last  autumn  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  in  Colorado  en- 
joined a  commercial  company  from 
diverting  a  stream  and  destroying  a 
verduous  cafion  and  a  lovely  piece 
of  scenery.  The  issue  before  the 
court  resolved  itself  finally  into  this 
question:  Was  the  stream  "unap- 
propriated" or  was  its  actual  use 
for  "mere"  beauty  a  beneficial  use? 
The  court  said: 

Public  health  is  a  beneficial  -use.  Rest 
and  recreation  is  a  beneficial  use,  and 
for  that  purpose  water  is  used  to  make 
beautiful  lawns,  shady  avenues,  attrac- 
tive homes,  and  public  parks  with  lake- 
lets and  streams  and  artificial  scenic 
beauty.  Parks  and  playgrounds  and 
grass  are  benefits  and  their  uses  bene- 
ficial, although  no  profit  is  derived  from 
them.  The  world  delights  in  scenic 
t>eauty,  but  must  scenic  beauty  disap- 
pear because  it  has  no  appraised  cash 
value?  It  Is,  therefore,  held  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  vegetation  in  Cas- 
cade Creek,  by  the  fiow  and  seepage 
and  mist  and  spray  of  the  stream  and 
its  falls  as  it  passes  through  the  cafion. 
is  a  beneficial  use  of  such  waters  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

There  is  a  general  advance  to  be 
noted,  however,  in  many  communi- 
ties in  the  fight  against  this  civic 
nuisance.  Public  opinion  has  been 
aroused  and  carefully  prepared  ordi- 
nances exist,  some  forbidding  bill- 
boards in  certain  places,  others  taxing 
them,  still  others  restricting  their 
erection.  Boston  has  just  put  into 
force  a  regulation  forbidding  the  use 
of  temporary  structures,  erected  in 
the  streets,  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  licenses  granted  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  streets  for  the  erection  of 
temporary  structures  of  the  kind 
are  stamped  with  the  following  no- 
tice  in   red   ink:    *' It   is   understood 


by  the  holder  of  this  permit  that  he 
is  not  to  allow  the  placing  or  paint- 
ing of  advertising  signs,  or  the  post- 
ing of  bills  on  any  fence  or  other 
structure  which  he  may  erect,  in- 
closing any  portion  of  the  public 
streets  granted  him  for  building  or 
other  purposes,  imless  a  special  per- 
mit shall  be  obtained  allowing  the 
same." 

In  England. — Great  Britain  baa  a 
society  for  checking  the  abuses  of 
public  advertising,  popularly  known 
as  "  Scapa,"  the  objects  of  which 
are:  (1)  protecting  the  picturesque 
simplicity  of  rural  and  river  scen- 
ery, (2)  promoting  a  regard  for  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  aspect  in 
towns — with  especial  reference  to  the 
abuses  of  spectacular  advertising,  and 
(3)  asserting  generally  the  impor- 
tance, as  a  great  public  interest,  of 
maintaining  the  elements  of  interest 
and  beauty  in  out-of-door  life.  It 
promotes  the  formation  for  defined 
districts  of  local  societies,  having 
for  their  aim  to  develop  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  neighborhood 
— its  history,  associations,  natural 
features,  and  objects  of  architectural 
or  archaeological  value,  and  to  serve 
as  local  agencies  for  "  Scapa "  and 
the  various  societies  with  which  it 
acts  in  concert,  or  others  with  cognate 
aims.  The  society  receives  the  sup- 
port and  seeks  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  following  associations: 
The  Commons  and  Footpaths  Pres- 
ervation Society;  the  Kyrle  Society; 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association;  the  Selbome  Society; 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Aa- 
cient  Buildings;  the  National  Trust 
for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Nat- 
ural Beautv;  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Society;  the  Cockbum  Association, 
Edinburgh.  It  keeps  itself  in  com- 
munication with  kindred  associations 
in  the  colonies,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Civic  Association 
performs  a  similar  fuinction  with  a 
large  measure  of  success. 


PUBLIC   SEBVICES 


Police  Service. — In  police  matters 
the  complete  exoneration  by  the 
Cleveland  civil  service  commission  of 
the  golden  rule  chief  of  police,  Fred 


Kohler,  on  every  accusation  made 
against  him,  is  deserving  of  men- 
tion in  view  of  the  prominence  which 
Chief    Kohler   has   attained   by    rea- 
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son  of  his  efficient  administration 
of  his  department,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  radical  ideas  in  regard 
to  arrests.  Following  his  reinstate- 
ment. Chief  Kohler  once  more  put 
in  practice  his  golden  rule,  declaring 
to  his  force  that  by-gones  were  by- 
gones, and  that  he  cherished  no  en- 
mity against  the  detectives  who  tes- 
tified against  him,  and  that  each 
man's  job  was  secure  so  long  as  he 
served   the  public. 

Another  interesting  event  in  police 
matters  was  Mayor  Gaynor's  letter 
to  his  new  commissioner  of  police, 
James  C.  Cropsie,  in  which  he  out- 
lined plans  and  policies  that  should 
be  subserved  in  the  management  and 
control  of  a  great  metropolitan  police 
force.  It  constitutes  a  substantial 
addition  to  police  literature,  and 
helps  to  clarify  the  situation  not 
only  in  New  York  but  elsewhere. 
Even  though  one  may  not  agree  with 
aU  of  his  conclusions,  it  is  the  sin- 
cere effort  of  an  honest  man  to  state 
clearly  and  effectively  the  principles 
which  should  be  followed  in  admin- 
istering the  police  force,  and  execut- 
ing the  great  mass  of  sumptuary 
laws  which  have  found  their  way  on- 
to the  statute  books  of  the  city  and 
btate. 

After  reciting  that  the  policy  of 
his  administration  had  been  to  im- 
press the  members  of  the  force,  and 
especially  those  in  command,  that  the 
first  thijQ^  for  them  to  do  was  to 
be  law-abiding  themselves;  that  the 
force  must  treat  citizens  respectfully 
and  properly,  and  there  had  been  a 
gradual  but  substantial  reduction  of 
pett^  and  needless  arrests,  and  of  the 
locking  up  of  people  in  advance  for 
such  trifles.  Mayor  Gaynor  declared: 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  other  forward  steps  must  l>e  taken 
with  system  and  patience.  In  intrust- 
ing the  police  department  to  you  let  me 
say  that  although  I  can  devote  only  a 
little  time  to  it  now  and  then  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  about 
the  policies  and  general  management  of 
the  department;  but  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  outward  order  and  decency 
first,  and  next  for  the  detection  of  secret 
illegal  places,  I  shall  hold  you  respons- 
ible. You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  laws  which  confer  the  powers  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  police  officers. 
While  they  Jealously  preserve  the  safe- 


guards of  individual  right  and  liberty 
they  also  give  ample  powers  to  deal 
with  criminals.  For  instance,  unlawful 
places,  like  a  gambling  bouse  or  house 
of  ill  fame  or  a  disorderly  house,  are  by 
law  public  nuisances,  and  the  police  or 
any  citicens,  for  that  matter,  have  the 
right  to  take  possession  of  them  and 
bold  such  possession  until  the  nuisance 
is  thoroughly  abated.  This  method  has 
already  been  Inaugurated. 

And  finally  let  me  say  that  all  sensa- 
tional noise  and  scandalizing  of  the  city 
In  the  work  of  your  department  should 
be  stopped.  Let  the  work  be  systematic 
and  constant,  all  complaints  from  citi- 
zens being  especially  attended  to.  There 
are  clergymen  and  other  good  men  and 
women,  and  societies  of  the  same  kind, 
who  are  constantly  at  work  to  prevent 
and  minimize  all  kinds  of  vice  of  this 
city.  We  seldom  hear  of  them  through 
the  newspapers.  They  are  genuine  and 
in  earnest  and  seek  no  sensation  or 
notoriety.  Work  with  them.  ...  As  a 
last  word  let  me  repeat,  **  Let  outward 
order  and  decency  be  enforced  first  of 
all,  for  that  is  the  first  duty  of  a  police 
force." 

The  more  important  recent  develop- 
ments in  American  police  administra- 
'tion  have  been: 

Medical  Inspection  of  street  walking 
prostitutes  in  New  York ;  separate  court 
for  domestic  relations  cases  In  New 
York ;  development  of  the  golden  rule 
policy  in  Cleveland :  excellent  work  of 
state  constabulary  in  Philadelphia  riots; 
withdrawal  of  police  from  court  details 
In  New  York  and  also  from  municipal 
department  details ;  excise  Commissioner 
Clement's  clear  and  sane  statement  re- 
garding  a  state  constabulary  In  Its  last 
annual  report ;  Industrial  education  de- 
veloped in  reformatory  Institutions;  fur- 
ther development  of  Judge  LIndsey's 
Juvenile  court  plans ;  development  of 
the  probation  system  in  the  Federal  and 
state  pervlces. 

Indiana  has  repealed  its  metropoli- 
tan police  law  under  which  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  appointed  police 
commissioners  in  cities  of  10,000  to 
35,000;  hereafter  these  officials  will 
be  appointed  by  the  mayors. 

Municipal  Graft. — There  has  been 
no  diminution  of  charges  of  graft 
within  the  past  year.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  to  have  increased, 
but  unlike  in  former  times  they 
have  been  followed  with  indictments, 
proofs,  and  convictions.  To  illustrate, 
the    finances    of    Middlesex    County, 
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Mass.,  in  which  the  city  of  Cambridge 
is  located,  are  having  a  much-needed 
overhauling.  The  investigation  htm 
developed  some  interesting  facts: 
$243  was  paid  for  a  cow;  $147.10  for 
a  range;  $23.73  for  hanging  pictures 
in  the  jail ;  $614.32  for  a  private  bath- 
room for  a  woman  prisoner;  $2,073 
for  unspecified  extras.  One  oif  the 
principal  assessors  of  the  city  has 
been  tried  and  convicted  on  various 
counts  of  larceny,  his  prosecution 
growing  out  of  the  complaints  pre- 
ferred and  prosecuted  bjjr  the  Cam- 
bridge Tax  Payers*  Association. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  enjoys  the  un- 
pleasant notoriety  of  having  its 
mayor  sentenced  to  three  years  in 
the  penitentiary  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  bribe  certain  city  officials. 
Three  other  officials  were  convicted 
at  the  same  time  and  given  vary- 
ing terms  in  prison,  and  a  fifth  was 
paroled. 

Mayor  Gaynor  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment inflexibly  set  themselves 
against  graft,  large  and  small.  Many 
of  Mayor  Gaynor*s  most  important 
reforms  have  been  in  the  direction 
not  so  much  of  exposing  graft  as  of 
eliminating  the  sources  of  it.  In  this 
way  they  have  effected  a  saving  of 
large  sums  to  the  city. 

Pittsburg's  ^^ft  prosecutions  and 
those  of  Illinois  have  been  so  widely 
recounted  as  to  need  only  passing  ref- 
erence. There  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  two  cases: 
Pittsburg  has  been  sending  its  graft- 
ers to  jail;  while  Chicago  and  Illinois 
have  been  acquitting  them  and  elect- 
ing some  of  them  to  public  office. 
Possibly  the  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence may  be  scented  in  the  indict- 
ment of  two  men  by  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Grand  Jury.  One  was  that  of  a 
jurofi  in  the  second  trial  of  Lee 
O'Neill  Brown  on  the  charge  of  buy- 
ing a  vote  for  Lorimer  for  senator. 
The  other  was  of  the  man  who  was 
alleged  to  have  procured  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  juror.  Their  stories  al- 
leged that  they  had  been  paid  $270 
and  $135  each  by  one  of  the  defend- 
ant's lawyers  in  return  for  the  juror's 
vote. 

San  Francisco  has  so  long  been  the 
center  of  graft  charges,  graft  cru- 
sades,   and    graft    prosecution    that 


former  Mayor  Taylor  was  fully 
justified  in  asking  a  committee  of 
public-spirited  San  Franciscans  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation.  The  commit- 
tee which  the  mayor  called  together 
was  securely  above  any  suspicion  of 
willful  misstatement,  hasty  judgment, 
or  the  charge  of  being  disgruntled 
or  irresponsible  agitators,  their  stake 
in  the  community  being  too  large 
for  these  things.  Its  careful  and 
thorough  report  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  not  only  locally, 
but  generally,  as  its  recommenda- 
tions were  of  a  searching  character. 
Perhaps  its  most  striking  recom- 
mendation was  to  the  effect  that  a 
law  should  be  enacted  making  it  a 
crime  for  any  newspaper  to  publish 
as  news 

any  matters  for  which  compensation 
is  directly  or  indirectly  paid,  or  agreed 
to  be  paid,  unless  the  fact  that  sudi 
compensation  has  l)een  paid  or  agreed 
to  be  paid  is  Ind  located  by  some  plainly 
distinguishing  mark  next  the  news  so 
printed.  A  person  paying  such  compen- 
sation should  be  permitted  to  recover 
the  consideration  given  by  him,  and 
immunity  granted  him,  if  he  disclose 
the  crime.  A  part  of  the  punishment 
should  consist  in  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  for  a  period  fixed  by 
the  Judge. 

The  commission  pointed  out  that 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Calhoun  had  dis- 
closed that  a  considerable  number  of 
citizens  who,  when  examined  under 
oath  as  to  their  qualifications  for 
jury  service,  complacently  declared 
that  they  would  not  convict  a  man 
for  bribery,  however  convincing  the 
facts,  if,  since  his  crime,  he  had 
successfully  broken  a  strike  which 
was  threatening  his  investments.  It 
trenchantly  pointed  out  that  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education  which  pro- 
duces such  men  holding  such  views 
must  be  radically  defective  in  both 
its  ethical  and  political  teaching. 

Among  other  recommendations  is 
one  to  the  effect  that  nonpartisan 
municipal  elections  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  there  should  be  a  separate 
tribunal  for  the  judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  rates  and  charges  of  mu- 
nicipal utilities,  for  the  cancellation 
of  franchises  procured  by  fraud,  and 
that  the  law  of  evidence  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  compel  corporations 
to  give  evidence  against  themselves. 
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Fixe  ProtectioiL— The  principle  is 
well  established  that  protection  of 
property  from  fire  is  a  proper  func- 
tion for  the  city  government.  There 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
methods  and  appliances.  The  growth 
of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  has  added 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  rapid  introduction  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  of  au- 
tomobile apparatus  has  promoted 
economy,  rapidity ,  and  reliaoiUty,  as 
well  as  efficiency. 

Anto  Fire  Engines.— The  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  '*  most  of  those 
connected  with  fire  departments  who 
have  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject have  stated  their  belief  that  au- 
tomobile apparatus  is  more  efficient 
than  horse-drawn,  in  that  it  is  more 
sure  to  reach  the  fire  without  acci- 
dent, and  can  make  from  two  to  four 
times  as  great  speed.  As  to  economy, 
there  is  not  yet  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion; nor  do  all  agree  as  to  the  free- 
dom from  breakdowns  of  the  auto- 
mobile propelling  apparatus.  There 
is  a  saving  in  that  not  so  many  men 
are  required  with  the  auto  apparatus, 
and  the  machines  themselves  do  not 
take  up  quite  so  much  room,  and  the 
space  reauired  for  stabling  the  horses 
is  saved  altogether.  Consequently, 
first  cost  of  land  and  of  houses,  to- 
gether with  the  salaries  of  men, 
should  be  included  in  any  compari- 
son made  for  determining  relative 
economies.'' 

Chief  Allen,  of  the  Trenton  Fire 
Department,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Syracuse  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Engineers 
(Aug.,  1910),  in  making  a  comparison 
as  to  the  cost  of  horse  and  auto  ap- 
paratus, gave  the  figures  for  two 
companies,  one  an  auto  company  with 
a  crew  of  seven  men,  the  other  an 
engine  company  with  a  crew  of  nine 
men,  both  companies  located  in  the 
same  district  and  doing  the  same 
work.  The  supplies  and  repairs  for 
the  auto  company  for  a  period  of  ten 
months  amounted  to  $151.60,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  seven  men  to  $5,770, 
a  total  of  $5,921.60.  The  supplies 
and  repairs  of  the  engine  company 
during  the  same  time  amounted  to 
$885.41,  and  the  salaries  of  the  nine 
men  $8,129.80,   a   total   of  $9,015.21. 


This  shows  a  saving  of  $3,093.61  in 
favor  of  the  auto  company. 

"  The  difl'erence  in  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  the  employment  of  two 
less  men  on  the  auto  company,  and 
the  cost  of  feeding,  shoeing,  and  car- 
ing for  four  or  five  horses  of  the 
engine  company.  In  fact,  when  the 
auto  is  idle  there  is  no  expense  at- 
tached to  it,  while  the  engine  com- 
pany has  a  fixed  charge  of  expense 
at  all  times.  The  saving  of  two 
men's  salaries  is  a  large  item  of  ex- 
pense, without  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  company,  and  I  might 
say  we  get  better  results  from  seven 
men  on  the  auto  than  we  do  from 
nine  on  the  engine  company.  Another 
good  feature  of  the  auto  is  the  dis- 
patch in  reaching  fires.  Another  is 
the  efficient  service  rendered  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  fire.  One  is  not 
delayed  by  low  steam  pressure,  a 
poor  fire,  or  an  incompetent  stoker, 
as  frequently  occurs  with  the  engine; 
but  as  soon  as  the  auto  is  connected, 
and  the  water  is  turned  on,  in  less 
than  one  minute  we  have  the  full 
capacity  of  your  engine;  the  stream 
is  just  as  good  the  first  minute  as 
it  will  be  at  any  time  of  the  fire, 
and  we  find  it  a  decided  advantage  to 
have  a  stream  that  will  cover  an 
area  of  from  200  to  225  feet  right  at 
the  beginning  of  a  stubborn  blaze." 

In  Trenton,  and,  in  fact,  in  most 
other  cities,  the  auto  engine  is  iised 
as  a  "  first  aid."  The  auto  engine  is 
generally  the  first  apparatus  to  reach 
the  fire,  and  it  immediately  gets  to 
work,  if  necessary,  and  endeavors  to 
put  it  out.  If  it  is  found  that  other 
apparatus  is  required,  the  horse  ap- 
paratus is  sent  for,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  at  work  on  the  fire  the  auto 
engine  is  withdrawn  and  returns  to 
a  central  point  to  attend  to  other 
fires  which  may  break  out  while  the 
horse  apparatus  is  thus  engaged.  By 
this  method  the  auto  is  not  required 
to  do  much  pumping,  but  is  rather 
confined  to  the  duty  in  which  it  ex- 
cels, that  of  rendering  service  in  any 
part  of  the  city  on  short  notice. 

In  England. — The  figures  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Trenton  experiments 
are  regarded  as  typical,  both  here  and 
abroad.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Municipal  Journal  (July  15,  1910) 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  use  of 
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the  horse  is  passing  in  the  British 
fire  service.  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  single  motor  fire  apparatus  of 
an^  description  in  use  in  Great 
Britain.  To-day  practically  every 
town  of  importance  throughout  the 
kingdom  either  possesses  at  least  one 
machine  of  the  kind  or  is  considering 
the  adoption  of  the  motor  system. 
In  some  places  horses  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  In  London 
all  the  new  stations  are  being  built 
and  equipped  entirely  for  motor 
service. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics 
available  (1907)  the  properties  owned 
by  the  American  fire  departments  of 
the  156  cities  covered  had  a  total  value 
of  $70,284,861 ;  $35,877,034,  or  a  little 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  val- 
uation, being  the  value  of  fire  prop- 
erty in  the  fifteen  largest  cities  of 
the  country,  and  twenty -two  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  being  found  in  the 
twenty-nine  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  from  100,000  to  300,000. 

Payments  made  in  connection  with 
the  fire  departments  are  divided  by 
the  census  office  into  two  classes: 
"  outlays,"  which  comprise  accrued 
costs  of  lands  and  other  properties 
more  or  less  permanent  in  character; 
and  "expenses,"  which  include  the 
cost  of  services,  rents,  and  materials 
not  permanent  in  character,  and  also 
depreciation  of  permanent  properties. 
Under  the  first  head,  payments  were 
made  by  the  departments  of  the  156 
cities,  totaling  $4,209,839,  and  the  ex- 
penses totaled  $37,783,113. 

The  fifteen  largest  cities  paid  for 
outlays  $2,205,180,  and  for  expenses 
$22,144,211;  and  tiie  twenty-nine 
next  largest  cities  spent  for  outlays 
$957,431,  and  for  expenses  $7,265,201. 
The  per  capita  expenses  averaged 
$1.69  in  the  fifteen  largest  cities; 
$1.60  in  those  of  from  100,000  to  300,- 
000  population;  $1.48  in  those  from 
50,000  to  100,000;  $1.34  in  those  hav- 
ing from  30,000  to  50,000;  the  average 
of  all  the  cities  being  $1.61.  The 
highest  per  capita  expenses  were 
those  for  Utica,  N.  Y.,  $2.99,  and  the 
lowest  forty  cents,  at  Newport,  Ky. 

Fireproof  Materials. — The  Federal 
Government  is  the  owner  of  build- 
ings costing  upward  of  $300,000,000 
and  is  spending  more  than  $20,000,- 
000  annually   in   new   buildings.     In 


their  construction  the  government 
endeavors  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  combined  with  an 
economical  desig^.  The  work  is  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  that 
the  government  cannot  afford  to  take 
risks  either  in  methods  of  construc- 
tion or  in  materials  to  be  used; 
therefore  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  make  a  general  investigation  of 
materials  us^  in  construction  work, 
and  it  has  published  the  results  un- 
der the  title  "The  Fire  Tax  and 
Waste  of  Structural  Materials  in  the 
United  States."  The  report  directs 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  using 
cheaper  fireproof  materials,  so  that 
property  owners  may  be  encouraged 
to  construct  buildings  that  will  bet- 
ter resist  fire.  They  also  show  the 
necessity  of  better  building  codes  in 
cities,  and  especially  of  a  more  effect- 
ive enforcement  of  the  codes  already 
enacted,  if  the  present  enormous  fire 
losses  are  to  be  diminished.  The  in- 
vestigations indicate  that  fireproof 
buildings  will  be  constructed  at  less 
expense  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  fireproof  and  inflammable 
buildings  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  en- 
couragement to  the  use  of  flimsy 
material. 

The  Fire  Loss.— Some  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  investigators 
(Herbert  M.  Wilson  and  John  L. 
Cochrane,  of  the  Geological  Survey) 
are  most  instructive.  The  2,976  cities 
and  villages  from  which  reports  were 
received,  with  a  population  aggregat- 
ing 34,102,453,  reported  a  fire  loss  of 
$86,476,029,  a  per  capita  loss  of 
$2.54;  the  postmasters  in  rural  dis- 
tricts reported  a  total  loss  of  $89,- 
995,798,  a  per  capita  loss  for  cities, 
villages,  and  rural  districts  from 
which  returns  were  received  of  $2.51, 
an  index  sum  that  would  give  an 
aggregate  loss  for  the  United  States 
in  1907  of  $215,084,709,  that  is,  $600,- 
000  a  day,  or  $25,000  an  hour. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  average 
per  capita  loss  in  the  cities  of  the 
six  leading  nations  of  Europe  amounts 
to  thirty-three  cents,  the  significance 
of  these  figures  is  realized.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  reports,  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  in  Benin 
is  $0.26;  London,  $0.19:  St.  Peters- 
burg, $0.22;  Milan,  $0.17;  Stockholm, 
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$0.23,  as  compared  with  an  average 
per  capita  appropriation  (for  156 
cities)  in  this  country  of  $1.65.  The 
low  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance 
abroad  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
stricter  building  regulations,  more 
nearly  fireproof  buildings,  and  greater 
precautions  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  fires. 

The  total  loss  on  buildings  in  the 
United  States  was  $109,156,894,  and 
on  contents  $105,927,815.  There  were 
fires  in  36,140  brick,  iron,  and  stone 
buildings,  with  a  loss  of  $31,092,687 
on  the  buildings  and  $37,332,580  on 
the  contents,  and  in  129,117  frame 
buildings,  with  a  loss  of  $78,064,207 
on  the  buildings  and  $68,595,235  on 
the  contents.  In  cities  and  villages 
with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more 
there  were  6,324  fires  that  extended 
beyond  the  building  of  origin,  with  a 
total  loss  of  $13,913,694.  The  loss  on 
fires  that  were  confined  to  the  build- 
ing of  origin  in  the  cities  and  villages 
amounted  to  $93,179,589. 

Loss  of  Life. — ^In  addition  to  the 
great  loss  of  property  1,449  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  fires  during  the 
year,  and  5,654  were  injured,  an  ap- 
palling record. 

The  inquiry  covered  not  only  the 
cost  of  fires  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  the  general  cost  in  Europe. 
and  brought  out  some  startling  and 
not  very  flattering  contrasts.  In 
1905  the  bureau  of  manufactures  sent 
letters  of  instruction  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal United  States  consular  officers 
in  Europe,  requesting  information 
concerning  the  fire  losses  in  European 
cities.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
there  is  but  little  variation  from 
year  to  year  in  the  fire  losses  of  the 
European  cities,  and  for  this  reason 
the  figures  were  tabulated. 

European  Cities.-— Cities  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  a  reported  population  of 
19,913,816,  had  a  loss  of  but  $9,582,- 
340,  a  per  capita  loss  of  forty-eight 
cents.  Russia  had  the  highest  loss, 
$3,100323,  in  a  population  of  2,673.- 
427,  a  per  capita  loss  of  $1.16.  If 
the  United  States  had  Europe's  per 
capita  loss  of  forty- eight  cents  in  a 
total  population  estimated  by  the 
census  bureau  for  1907  as  85,532,761, 
the  total  fire  waste  in  this  country 


for  the  year  would  amount  to  $41,- 
055,725,  a  saving  of  $174,028,984. 
With  the  maximum  per  capita  loss 
in  Europe,  $1.16  (in  Russia),  the  fire 
waste  in  the  United  States  would 
amount  to  $99,218,002,  or  $116,314,- 
759  less  than  it  did. 

In  the  jud^ent  of  the  investiga- 
tors, the  principal  reason  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  amount  of  fire 
waste  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope is  that  there  are  but  few  frame 
buildings  in  Europe,  and  practically 
none  in  the  great  cities. 

The  development  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent service  on  the  part  of  cities  and 
departments  is  becoming  marked. 
Heretofore,  the  American  departments 
have  centered  their  attention  upon 
getting  to  a  fire  quickly  and  putting 
into  service  particularly  well-kept  and 
effective  apparatus  and  proceeding  to 
flood  a  fire;  lately  they  go  at  the 
matter  with  greater  Intelligence,  put 
water  where  it  is  needed,  close  off 
draughts  where  that  will  do  good,  open 
draughts  in  other  places,  and  fight  a 
fire  understandingly.  In  addition  to 
this  they  are  giving  active  and  pow- 
erful support  to  the  fire- prevention 
movement,  advocating  better  building 
and  more  stringent  codes. 

So  far  as  the  cities  themselves  are 
concerned,  the  apathy  on  the  subject 
of  fire  prevention  as  well  as  protec- 
tion has  been  painfully  marked.  This 
last  year  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  awakening.  The  secretary  of  the 
International  Society  of  State  and 
Municipal  Building  Commissioners 
and  Inspectors  (4200  Piney  Road, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  reports  that  he 
has  been  in  correspondence  with  over 
a  hundred  cities  that  are  either  put- 
ting in  a  brand  new  code  or  material- 
ly revising  old  ones.  This  society  is 
now  engaged  upon  a  study  of  the 
best  codes  so  far  evolved,  and  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  cities  adopt  a 
uniform  building  code,  a  model,  uni- 
form in  its  major  requirements,  and 
modified  only  in  minor  details  to  suit 
local  conditions. 

Statistics. — There  are  29.055  men 
employed  in  the  fire  departments  of 
the  156  cities  reported  on  by  the  Fed- 
eral census,  of  which  14,465  were  in 
the  fifteen  largest  cities.  Of  the  to- 
tal, 24.442  were  regulars,  13,256  of 
these    being    in    the    fifteen    largest 
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cities;  2^35  call  men,  of  which  1,481 
were  in  the  cities  of  from  50,000  to 
100,000  population;  823  were  substi- 
tutes, supernumeraries,  etc.,  and  1,275 
were  miscellaneous  employees.  This 
does  not  include  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies, of  which  there  were  199,  hav- 


ing 17,519  members,  or  about  ninety 
members  to  each  organization.  The 
number  of  regular  firemen  per  10,000 
inhabitants  averaged  10.4  in  all  the 
cities,  nearly  the  same  average  hold- 
ing with  each  of  the  population 
groups. 


BXJBEAUS   OF   MT7NICIPAL   BESEABCH 


Many  present-day  municipal  abuses 
have  grown  up  and  flourished,  not  be- 
cause of  crimmal  intent,  but  because 
of  laxness  and  loose  methods.  To 
meet  just  this  situation,  to  introduce 
intelligent  order  and  supervision  into 
the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  to 
promote  knowledge,  system  and  efld- 
ciency  in  public  business  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  bureaus  of  municipal 
research,  the  first  of  which  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  in  1906.  Others 
have  been  established  as  follows: 
Philadelphia,  1908;  Cincinnati,  1909; 
Memphis,  1909;  Hoboken,  1910;  Bos- 
ton, 1910;  Chicago,  1910;  Milwaukee, 
1910;  St.  Paul,  1910;  Minneapolis,. 
1910. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  New 
York  bureau,  the  methods  of  muni- 
cipal research  are  thus  described: 

To  ascertain  how  the  powers  and 
duties  (and  other  materials  of  research) 
are  distributed ; 

To  avail  Itself  of  the  citizen's  right 
to  examine  pubilc   records ; 

To  abstract  and  analyze  such  Infor- 
mation as  is  contained  in  the  records ; 

To  supplement  examination  of  records 
by  collateral  inquiry  where  the  records 
are  defective  as  to  work  done  and  as 
to  conditions  to  be  remedied : 

To  compare  function  with  accomplish- 
ment and  expenditure  as  to  each  respon- 
sible officer,  each  class  of  employee,  each 
bureau  or  division ; 

To  confer  with  the  official  responsible 
for  the  municipal  department  or  social 
conditions  to  be  studied ; 

To  secure  promises  of  cooperation, 
and  instructions  that  direct  subordin- 
ates to  cooperate  with  the  bureau's  rep- 
resentatives ; 

To  verify  reports  by  usual  account- 
ing and  research  methods,  and  by  con- 
ferences with  department  and  bureau 
heads ; 

To  supervise  work  In  progress ; 

To  hold  frequent  conferences  with 
supervisors  and  directors  as  to  methods 
of  investigation  and  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  disclosed : 

To  cooperate  with  municipal  officials 


in  devising  remedies  so  far  as  these  can 
be  effected   through  change  of  system ; 

To  make  no  recommendations  as  to 
personnel  further  than  to  present  facts 
throwing  light  on  the  efficiency  or  In- 
efficiency of  employee  or  officer ; 

To  submit  In  printed  form  suggestions 
not  easily  understood  when  orally  gl-ven 
and  not  readily  conveyed  by  typewritten 
statements ; 

To  prepare  formal  reports  to  depart- 
ment heads,  city  executive  officers,  and 
the  general  public ; 

To  support  press  publicity  by  illus- 
trations, materials  for  special  articles, 
suggestions  to  editors,  to  city  officials, 
and  to  reporters ; 

To  follow  up  educational  work  until 
something  definite  is  done  to  Improve 
methods  and  to  correct  evils  disclosed : 

To  supply  freely  verifiable  data  to 
agencies  organized  for  propaganda  and 
for  legislative,  agitatlve,  or  "  punitive  *' 
work ; 

To  try  to  secure  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  same  municipality  and 
from  other  municipalities  the  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  of  principles  and 
methods  proved  by  experience  to  pro- 
mote efficiency. 

Hew  York. — These  methods  have 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  large  sums 
of  money  to  New  York  in  the  annual 
budget,  as  well  as  greater  eflUciesey 
in  every  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  above  all,  in  the  for- 
mulation and  adoption  of  an  intel- 
ligent municipal  budget. 

In  1909  the  New  York  bureau  gave 
a  budget  exhibit  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic enterprise  and  instruction.  It  waa 
so  helpful  and  successful  as  to  lead 
the  city's  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment ofldcially  to  secure  $25,- 
000  of  the  city's  money  with  which  to 
give  a  public  budget  exhibit  in  1910; 
iu  May  it  adopted  a  resolution  that 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments, 
boards,  and  commissions  be  directed 
to  submit  in  connection  with  their 
budgetary  estimate  for  the  year  1911 
and  in  addition  to  the  information 
prescribed  by  the   comptroller,  such 
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charts,  diagrams,  plans  or  photograph- 
ic representations  as  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  appropriate  illustration  of 
badget  requests,  as  well  as  their  rela- 
tion to  permanent  city  improvements, 
either  in  progress  or  projected. 

In  this  way  New  York  established 
a  precedent  in  getting  closer  than  any 
other  city  in  America  to  a  working 
ideal  of  municipal  administration 
where  unit  cost  can  be  determined 
and  its  reasonableness  considered. 
With  this  information  in  hand,  budget 
making  need  no  longer  be  mere  guess- 
ing, as  is  at  present  the  case  in  a 
majority  of  cities.  The  officer  asking 
an  appropriation  must  show  not  only 
how  much  he  spent  in  the  past  year, 
and  what  he  spent  it  for,  and  what  he 
accomplished  by  the  expenditure ;  but 
he  must  show  just  what  he  intends 
to  accomplish  m  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  how  he  intends  to  accom- 
plish it,  why  the  proposed  work  is 
necessary  and  just  what  it  will  cost. 
All  of  this  is  important,  but  still 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
exhibit  put  this  information  in  such 
a  graphic  and  practical  form  that  the 
public  could  readily  see  and  under- 
stand and  reach  a  conclusion  whether 
they  were  getting  their  money's 
worth,  and  if  not,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  failure.  As  Municipal 
Facta  pointed  out,  never  in  New 
York's  history  has  there  been  an  ad- 
ministration like  the  present  one; 
"never  was  there  such  a  Board  of 
Estimate.  In  one  and  the  same 
breath  it  shows  the  taxpayers  how 
their  money  is  being  spent  and  tells 
the  department  heads  not  to  spend  so 
much  of  it." 

Boston. — Boston  has  an  official 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  The 
New  York  organization  is  an  affair 
of  private  citizens  who  felt  that  the 
city's  business  was  not  always  con- 
ducted in  a  business-like  way;  who 
gave  their  money,  experience  and 
time  to  the  work  they  set  themselves 
to  do;  and  beyond  mere  researching 
they  offered  suggestions,  help  and 
cooperation  to  department  heaas  who 
wanted  it,  or  appeared  on  investiga- 
tion to  ne«d  it.  The  cost  of  all  this, 
calculated  in  terms  of  money  expend- 
iture alone,  has  been  $100,000  a  year; 
but  the  results  have  been  worth  so 
many  times  that  sum  that  the  citi- 


zens of  other  places  have  been  moved 
to  imitate  the  example.  (See  XII, 
Budget  Making,) 

Boston's  bureau  is  quite  different. 
It  is  well  known,  according  to  the 
Boston  Common^  that  the  old  finance 
commission  had  no  use  for  the  New 
York  idea;  it  apparently  believed 
that  it  had  in  itself  all  that  was 
necessary  for  municipal  research. 
Some  time  ago  Mayor  Fitzgerald  put 
up  a  plan  for  a  bureau  of  research 
and  the  finance  commission  killed  it. 
But  the  commission  evidently  saw, 
after  a  while,  that  if  it  could  make 
the  bureau  an  adjunct  to  itself,  so  to 
speak,  it  would  have  a  means  of  get- 
ting done  some  of  its  own  work  which 
was  not  being  performed,  or  was  be- 
ing performed  with  difficulty.  So,  in 
the  end,  the  city  council  was  moved 
to  appropriate  $10,000,  which  the 
finance  commission  divided  equally 
into  two  annual  salaries,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  hope  of  further  ap- 
propriations, or  its  own  appropriation, 
from  which  to  provide  expert  clerical 
help.  That  is  one  reason,  doubtless, 
why  a  part  of  the  Boston  public  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  appointment  of 
the  new  research  bureau  as  simply 
the  addition  of  two  paid  members  to 
the  finance  commission.  Boston's 
real  need,  as  sensed  by  the  finance 
commission,  is  not  so  much  of  ac- 
counts, as  of  men  who  can  direct 
accountants  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
employ  them;  not  of  men  skilled  in 
working  out  unit  cost  systems  so 
much  as  of  a  man  who  can  see 
through  all  the  hypocrisies  of  "  con- 
cealing systems,"  of  men  who,  finally, 
can  read  department  reports  and 
make  sane  and  logical  comments  on 
them. 

Chicago.— The  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency  is  an  unofficial  or- 
ganization, supported  by  private 
citizens,  to  scrutinize  the  systems  of 
accounting  in  the  eight  local  govern- 
ments of  Chicago;  to  examine  the 
methods  of  purchasing  materials  and 
supplies  and  letting  and  executing 
construction  contracts  in  these  bodies ; 
to  examine  the  pay  rolls  of  these  local 
governing  bodies  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining the  efficiency  of  such  ex- 
penditures; to  make  constructive 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  the 
directions  indicated  and  to  cooperate 
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with  public  officials  in  the  installation 
of  these  improved  methods;  to  fur- 
nish the  public  with  exact  information 
regarding  public  revenues  and  expend- 
itures, and  thereby  promote  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  public  service.  * 
For  five  months  the  Merriam  Com- 
mission on  City  Expenditures  has 
been  conducting  an  investigation  into 
the  finances  of  the  city  government, 
and  within  a  few  more  months  will 
have  covered  this  field  in  a  general 
way.  As  this  commission  will  go  out 
of  existence  as  soon  as  its  final  report 
is  made,  it  was  clear  that  much  of 
the  value  of  its  work  would  be  lost 
unless  some  means  of  efl'ectively  fol- 
lowing up  its  recommendations  is  de- 
vised. In  fact,  the  usefulness  of  any 
such  work  of  investigation,  as  the 
Chicago  City  Club  which  fathered  the 
movement  pointed  out,  is  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  persistence  with 
which  it  is  prosecuted.  Efficiency  and 
economy  cannot  be  established  in  the 
public  service  as  the  result  of  any 
one  eflfort,  but  only  by  continuous 
attention.  Moreover,  only  a  part  of 
the  local  field  has  been  coverea.  Sim- 
ilar work  should  be  done  for  and  by 
the  other  local  governing  bodies,  in- 
cluding Cook  County,  the  Sanitary 
District,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Public  Library  Board  and  the  Park 
Boards. 

In  order  to  make  permanent  the 
results  secured  by  the  Merriam  in- 
vestigation and  to  obtain  other  bene- 
fits in  the  way  of  increased  efficiency 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
the  permanent  organization  will  main- 
tain a  staff  of  expert  accountants, 
investigators  and  engineers,  and  carry 
on  continuously  an  analytical  and 
constructive  study  of  public  expend- 
itures. The  fact  that  such  an  organ- 
ization is  in  existence  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  honest  officials  disposed 
to  cooperate  with  any  such  move- 
ment, and  restrain  those  whose  inter- 
est in  public  expenditures  is  essential- 
ly personal  and  private. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  which  the 
National  Municipal  League  has  been 
doing  for  the  past  ten  years  in  behalf 
of  uniform  accounts  and  reports,  there 
has  been  developed  a  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  uniform  city  budgets  and 
balance  sheets  which  is  now  receiving 
attention  at  the  hands  of  a  committee 


of  the  league.  The  movement  has  not 
only  been  accelerated,  but  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  shaped  and  devel- 
oped by  the  growth  of  the  municipal 
research  idea. 

Municipal  Reference  Bureaus.— 
Coincident  with  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  municipal  research  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  demand  for 
municipal  reference  bureaus.  The  St. 
Louis  Civic  League,  In  its  last  year 
book,  described  a  condition  that  is 
common  to  practically  all  American 
cities : 

At  present  there  is  no  central  bureau 
of  Information  at  the  City  Hall.  Each 
department  acts  independently,  not  only 
In  giving  out  Information,  but  also  In 
collecting  It,  for  its  own  use.  There  is 
no  official  charged  with  the  particular 
duty  of  collecting,  cataloguing  and  pre- 
serving municipal  documents.  Masses 
of  valuable  official  material  have  been 
permitted  to  go  to  waste  for  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  filing,  cataloguing 
and  preserving  such  material.  There  is 
no  place  In  the  City  Hall  where  a  mem- 
ber of  the  municipal  assembly  or  the 
head  of  a  department  can  go  for  infor- 
mation showing  what  other  cities  are 
doing  along  certain  lines :  as  a  result, 
he  is  often  compelled  to  act  upon 
measures  without  being  able  to  satisfy 
his  own  mind  that  he  is  acting  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  city.  The  problems 
of  a  modem  city  are  new  and  compli- 
cated, and  they  can  be  rightly  solved 
only  after  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  the  facts  and  experiences  of  other 
cities.  These  deficiencies  point  to  the 
need  of  providing  for  a  department 
which  win  serve  as  a  bureau  of  refer- 
ence and  information,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  making  available, 
not  only  the  records,  statistics,  and  re- 
ports of  St.  Louis,  but  also  those  of 
other  American  and  foreign  cities. 

To  a  bureau  of  this  kind,  the  Civic 
League  declared,  might  well  be  as- 
signed the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  have  the  custody  of  all  docu- 
ments, reports,  records,  etc.,  belonging 
to  the  city  and  not  in  actual  use  by  the 
departments. 

(&)  To  collect  laws,  ordinances,  re- 
ports and  records  from  other  cities. 

(c)  To  collect  and  make  available, 
for  the  various  departments,  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  practical  operation 
of  laws  and  ordinances  in  other  cities. 

id)  To  prepare  or  advise  in  the 
preparation    of    bills,     ordinances     and 
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resoIutioDfl — primarily  as  to  their  con- 
tents, not  as  to  their  legal  form. 

(€)  To  supervise  the  city  printing  and 
the  Issuance  of  all  reports  by  the  city. 

(^>'To  serve  as  a  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Information  to  citizens  and  answer 
all  Inquiries  coming  from  other  cities. 

As  the  National  Municipal  League 


isdiction.  the  mere  bringing  of  the 
disputants  face  to  face  in  the  presence 
of  neutrals  often  leads  to  a  happy 
solution.  The  opportunity  to  meet 
and  compare  notes  as  to  their  work 
is  one  of  which  zealous  public  officials 
will  be  glad  to  take  advantage.  A 
spirit    of    cooperation    is    established, 


has  from  the  beginning  of  its  work  j  mutual    favors    and    concessions    are 


in  1894  pointed  out,  the  value  of  com 
parative  data  in  dealing  with  munic- 
ipal questions  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, especially  when  so  many 
new  problems  are  constantly  arising. 
A  department  of  this  kind  would  pre- 
vent many  ill-advised  measures  from 
becoming  laws  and  would  often  save 
the  city  an  actual  loss  by  preventing 
the  passage  of  ordinances  which  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  other  cities. 

This  idea  of  a  mimicipal  reference 
library  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  an 
iintricMl  one.  Departments  or  bureaus 
of  this  description  have  already  been 
successfully  established  in  Baltimore, 
Milwaukee,  and  Newark,  N.  J.;  and 
departments  of  statistics  have  for 
some  years  existed  in  a  number  of 
cities,  notably  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Boston.  Los  Angeles  has  a  privately 
maintained  bureau.  A  number  of 
states  have  also  established  similar 
bureaus,  among  them  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania,  Michigan;  and 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  other 
legislatures  providing  for  their  adop- 
tion. Foreign  cities  years  ago  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  such  depart- 
ments in  some  form. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  effective  cooperation  is  to  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  cabinets  or  round  tables  by 
mayors.  An  ordinance  providing  for 
monthly  conferences  between  the 
mayor,  the  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  the  heads  of  city  departments 
was  passed  in  Boston  on  May  16  of 
this  year.  As  the  mayor  has  directed 
every  department  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative, a  full  representation  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  forces  of  the 
city  is  assured  at  these  meetings. 
The  advantages  of  having  the  depart- 
ment heads  appear  before  the  mayor 
and  the  city  council  and  advise  with 
them  as  to  the  progress  of  city  affairs 
are  many.  In  cases  of  controversy, 
arising  from  divided  or  uncertain  jur- 


granted.  and  the  dimity  and  efficiency 
of  the  entire  service  are  sure  to  l>e 
enhanced.  It  is  expected  that  the 
ordinance  will  tend  to  facilitate  and 
simplify  city  business,  and  give 
greater  and  more  intelligent  publicity 
to  the  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

Mayor  Brown,  of  Kansas  City,  has 
also  established  such  a  cabinet  which 
is  bearing  fruit  in  a  more  harmonious 
and  effective  administration  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  city. 

The  National  Municipal  *  League 
was  organized  in  1894,  and  held  its 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  and  the 
eighteenth  national  conference  for 
good  city  government  at  Buffalo,  Nov. 
14th,  loth,  16th,  and  17th. 

William  Dudley  Foulke  was  elected 
president,  to  succeed  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  who  retired  after  seven 
years  service.  The  vice  presidents 
elected  at  Buffalo  were  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  H.  D.  W.  English,  Charles 
Richardson,  Thomas  N.  Strong, 
George  McAneny,  and  Charles  E.  Mer- 
riam;  treasurer,  George  Burnham, 
Jr.;  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.  There  are  2,150  an- 
nual members  of  the  league,  besides 
214  organizations  with  an  enrolled 
membership  of  185,524. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at 
Buffalo  were:  City  and  state  boards 
of  health  and  the  proposed  federal 
department  of  public  health;  munici- 
pal franchises;  municipal  reference 
libraries;  the  library  as  a  civic 
factor;  nomination  reform;  the  po- 
lice problem;  the  commission  form 
of  government;  sundry  phases  of  the 
franchise  question;  school  extension 
(that  is,  the  larger  utilization  of 
school  plants) ;  city  finances,  budgets 
and  statistics;  corrupt  practices;  the 
grafter  at  work  in  American  cities; 
the  unearned  increment  in  munici- 
palities;  the  education  of   foreigners 
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In    American    citizenship;    the    liquor  I  fraga  and  its  loosl  effect;  patriotiBm 
question  and  tbe  municipal  problem;  !  in   municipal  afTairs,  conservation  in 


«n     effective    civu     sen 
cities;  the  operation  of 


;  the  purpose  and  work 
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X.  FOBEIGN  GOYERNHENTS  ASH   DEPENDENCIES 

For  details  recftnling  areft.  population,  debt,  revenuea  and  ezpenditurefl,  oommeroe,  etc.,  for 

each  country,  see  Part  I,  InUrmUional  SUUUtica. 

THE    BBinSH    EMFIBE 


GREAT   BBITAnr 

King  and  Emperor,  Geobge  V, 
bom  June  3,  1865,  son  of  King  Edward 
VII,  whom  he  succeeded  May  6,  1910; 
married  July  6, 1893  to  Victoria  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teck.  Heir- 
apparent,  Edward  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales,  bom  June  23,  1894.  The  coro- 
nation of  King  George  has  been  fixed 
for  June  23,  1911.  The  last  session 
of  Parliament  modified  the  coronation 
oath,  which  has  stood  since  the  days 
of  the  reformation  and  contained  lan- 
guage highly  offensive  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics. All  this  language  is  stricken 
out,  and  in  place  of  it  are  substituted 
merely  the  words,  "  I  am  a  faithful 
Protestant." 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (in  which  are  included  Scot- 
land and  Wales),  the  Empire  of  In- 
dia, and  the  royal  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  including  the  self-governing 
Dominions  of  Australia,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa,  the  Crown  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates, and  other  possessions,  em- 
bracing a  total  area  estimated  at  12,- 
000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
estimated  at  425,000,000,  the  largest 
population  ever  governed  by  one  cen- 
tral government,  comprising  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  world's  inhab- 
itants. 

The  executive  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  vested  nominally  in  the 
king,  and  exercised  by  a  parliamentary 
committee  of  ministers,  called  the 
Cabinet,  whose  tenure  is  dependent 
upon  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  generally  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  his  colleagues  are  appointed  on 


his  nomination.  The  Cabinet  consists 
of  nineteen  members,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  other  heads  of  departments. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  bom  in  1852,  was  appointed 
April,  1908;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd-George, 
born  in  1863. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of 
the  British  Empire  resides  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  summoned  by  the  writ 
of  the  sovereign,  by  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  at  least  thirty-five  days  prior 
to  assembling.  The  custom  now  is 
for  Parliament  to  meet  annually,  the 
session  generally  extending  from  the 
middle  of  Feb.  to  the  middle  of  Aug. 
Dissolution  may  occur  by  the  act  of 
the  sovereign,  or  by  proclamation  dur- 
ing recess,  or  by  lapse  of  time,  the 
statutory  existence  of  a  Parliament 
being  limited  to  seven  years. 

Parliament  consists  of  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  consists  of  peers  who  are  such 
by  hereditary  rignt,  or  by  creation 
of  the  sovereign,  or  by  virtue  of  of- 
fice— i.  e.,  the  English  bishops,  or  by 
election  for  life — i.  e.,  the  Irish  peers; 
or  by  election  for  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament— i.  e.,  the  Scottish  peers.  The 
number  of  peers  in  1910  was  26  Lords 
Spiritual,  and   593   Lords  Temporal. 

The  constitutional  right  of  the  Lords 
to  reject  or  amend  the  financial  and 
other  legislation  originating  in  the 
Commons,  has  been  the  subject  of 
political  controversy,  whenever  the 
Liberal  Party  has  been  in  control  of 
the  government.  This  controversy  be- 
came acute  in  1909,  when  the  Lords 
rejected  the  budget  of  Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
dissolution    of    Parliament    followed. 
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The  subsequent  election  continued  the 
Liberal  control  in  the  Commons,  but 
by  a  greatly  reduced  majority,  and 
the  whole  question  is  now  foremost 
in  English  politics,  having  been  held 
in  abeyance  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  1910  by  the  death  of  King 
Edward.  (For  an  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  non-partisan  confer- 
ence, the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament 
in  December,  see  III,  History.) 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of 
670  members  under  the  redistribution 
act,  representing  counties,  boroughs, 
and  universities,  of  which  England  and 
Wales  have  495;  Scotland,  72;  and 
Ireland,  103.  Dec.  20th  the  result  of 
the  last  election  was  declared.  The 
parties  now  stand:  Unionists,  272; 
Liberals,  272;  Laborites,  42;  Nation- 
alists, 74;  Independent  Nationalists, 
10;  net  coalition  gain,  1;  coalition 
majority,  126.  Total  votes  cast, 
5,229,071,  as  follows: 

UnlonlsU 2,416,280 

Liberals  2,293,894 

Laborites    382,158 

Redmondites 95,426 

O'Brlenites    39,470 

MiscellaDeous   2,843 

The  composition  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment was:  Liberals,  275;  Unionists, 
273;  Laborites,  40;  Nationalists,  71; 
Independent  Nationalists,   11. 

Local  government  is  conducted 
through  a  lord  lieutenant  in  each 
county,  who  is  president  of  the  County 
Council,  elected  by  the  people;  about 
one  sixth  of  the  population  are  elec- 
tors, both  in  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  and  county  and  local 
officers,  dependent  upon  certain  prop- 
erty qualifications  in  counties  and 
such  iHoroughs  as  have  county  privi- 
leges. 

The  established  church  of  England 
is  Protestant  Episcopal;  but  civil  or 
other  disabilities  do  not  attach  to 
any  class  of  British  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  religious  belief.  The  pop- 
ulation is  very  nearly  evenly  divided 
between  the  established  church  and 
the  nonconformists. 

Primary  education  in  England  and 
Wales  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  is  locally 
controlled  by  the  County  Councils. 
It  is  free,  and  its  cost  defrayed   by 


local  taxes,  augmented  by  government 
grants.  Higher  education  is  given  at 
the  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  there  are  many  fine 
universities,  technical  and  scientific, 
in  the  various  cities,  supported  largely 
by  local  funds  and  bequests. 

Great  Britain  derives  her  revenues 
almost  wholly  from  direct  taxes,  chief- 
ly the  income  tax,  beer  and  spirit 
duties,  licenses  and  probate,  and  excise 
duties.  It  is  the  only  important  Eu- 
ropean country  deriving  no  consid- 
erable share  of  its  revenue  from 
customs,  ninety-one  per  cent  of  its  im- 
ports being  free  of  all  duty. 

Great  Britain  leads  the  European 
nations  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  her  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Agriculture  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, but  18,808,000  acres  out  of 
77,680,000  land  and  water  surface  be- 
ing in  arable  land,  and  28,865,000 
acres  in  permanent  pasturage.  Nine 
tenths  of  her  foods  are  imported,  as 
well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufacture.  (See  XX, 
Manufactures. ) 

Ireland. — The  head  of  the  admin- 
istrative executive  is  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, at  present  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, assisted  by  a  chief  secretary,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  At- 
torney General  in  Ireland,  and  a  Privy 
Council;  but  the  government  is  prac- 
tically carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  ministry.  There  is  a 
separate  Local  Government  Board,  a 
Board  of  Public  Works,  a  Board  of 
National  Education,  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  minor  depart- 
ments directly  responsible  to  the  Irish 
government.  Area  32,559  sq.  m.  'Ihe 
population  of  Ireland  has  steadily  de- 
clined since  1841,  when  it  was  8,175,- 
124,  as  contrasted  with  4,458,775  in 
1901.  In  religion,  3,308,661  were  re- 
turned as  Roman  Catholics,  581,089 
as  British  Episcopalians,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  of  other  sects,  the  Roman 
Catholics  being  74.2  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Under  the  Irish  Land  acts  and  the 
Land  Purchase  acts,  beginning  with 
that  of  1881,  the  great  body  of  agri- 
cultural tenants  in  Ireland  has  fair 
rents  judicially  determined,  the  rate 
being  fixed  by  the  Land  Commission 
for  terms  of  fifteen  years.  Under  the 
Irish  Land  act  of  1903  state  advances 
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are  made  to  tenantu  to  purchase  their 
holdings  under  the  supervision  of  the 
commissioners. 

Ireland  has  in  operation  32,000  cot- 
ton spindles,  and  the  linen  manufac- 
ture is  highly  developed  in  Belfast 
and  neighborhood.  The  great  body  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Revenue  (1909), 
$44,957,430;  expenditure,  $42,124,- 
050. 

Scotland. — By  act  of  Parliament  a 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland 
was  constituted  in  1894,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Lord 
Pentland)  as  president,  the  Solicitor 
General  of  Scotland,  the  Undersecre- 
tary for  Scotland,  and  three  other 
members  named  by  the  king.  Parish 
couneils  were  established  in  each 
parisli  to  taki  the  place  of  the  paro- 
chial boards,  and  these  exercise 
powers  similar  to  the  parish  councils 
in  England.  Municipal  council  boards 
exist  in  the  cities  and  towns  with 
bailies  and  provosts  similar  to  those 
of  England,  instead  of  aldermen  and 
mayors.  Area  29,796  sq.  m.;  pop. 
4,472,103.  Revenue  (1909),  $77,942,- 
250;  expenditure,  $32,338,440. 


Wales  has  an  area  of  7.446  sq.  m. 
and  a  population  of  1,455,930. 

Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands.— The  Isle  of  Man  is  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  its  own 
laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  con- 
sisting of  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king,  a  (^uncil  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, also  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  twenty -four  mem- 
bers chosen  on  a  property  qualifica- 
tion for  seven  years.  The  island  is 
not  bound  by  acts  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  unless  especially  men- 
tioned therein.  The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor is  Lord  Ra|^lan.  The  people  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  Chimnel  Islands,  of  which  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark 
are  the  most  important,  are  admin- 
istered according  to  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  imder  a  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  bailiff  appointed  by  the 
king.  The  principal  islands  have 
their  local  councils  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  islands  are  not  boimd  by  acts 
of  Parliament  unless  especially  named 
in  them.  Their  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  fishing  and  agriculture. 


BRITISH   COLONIES 

IN   EUROPE. 

Acquired. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Gibraltar 

1704 
1800 

2 
117 

18,316 

212.888 

$401,071 
2,223.547 

S3S6.486 

Malta 

2.162.768 

COLONIES   IN   ASIA. 

British  India 

Feudatory  States . . . . 

Cyprus 

Aden,  Perim,  Bocotra . 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements. . . 
Fed.  Malay  States.  .  . 
Other  Malay  SUtes .  . 

Labuan 

Borneo  and  Sarawak. . 
Uonx  Koni^  and  Ter. . 
Wei-nai-wei 


Acquired. 


1600- 


1878 
1839 
1801 
1785-1824 


1846 
1877 
1841 
1898 


Area, 
Sq.  Miles. 


1,097.821 

675,267 

3,584 

10.387 

25.332 

1.600 

26.380 

12.500 

30 

73,206 

390 

285 


Population. 


231.855,.533 

62,461.549 

258,997 

55.974 

4,038.456 

628.016 

965.850 

615.000 

8,245 

660.000 

421.499 

130,792 


Imports. 


$491,943,050 


2.757,777 

16,420,929 

3.547,832 

179.396,694 

27,313.102 

777,523 


4,100.187 
20,000,000* 
47,219t 


Exports. 


$517,617,690 


2.862.063 

20,663.796 

38,332,792 

155,254.644 

36.709.038 

646,210 


6.424,239 
10,000.000 
95,673t 


Year. 


1908 
1909 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1907 


1908 
1908 


*  Estimated.        t  Revenue.        %  Expenditure. 


INDIA 

A  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
acquired  after  the  Sepoy  rebellion 
(1857-58)  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  direct  sovereignty  vested 
in  the  Crown  by  act  of  Parliament. 
The  dependency  is  partly  under  di- 


rect administration  of  Enjorlish  of- 
ficials and  partly  of  native  states,  all 
subordinate  in  varying  degrees  of  re- 
lationship to  the  sovereign  power.  The 
nine  great  provinces  are  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, Bengal,  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  Burmah, 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  Cen- 
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tral  Province  and  the  Northwestern 
Frontier  Province.  Sir  Charles  Har- 
dinge,  at  that  time  permanent  un- 
der secretary  at  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia in  July,  1010,  taking  the  title  of 
Lord  Penshurst.  He  was  bom  June 
20,  1858,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  taking  his  degree  in 
1880.  He  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  diplomatic  service. 

The  British  Parliament  is  supreme 
over  India,  but  all  statutes  relating 
to  India  are  in  the  nature  of  consti- 
tutional enactments  or  financial  pro- 
visions. The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  presides  over  a  council  of  four- 
teen members,  appointed  for  seven 
years  from  among  Indian  ex-officers. 
In  1907  two  Indian  members  were  ap- 
pointed. The  council  controls  the 
expenditure  of  Indian  revenues,  both 
in  India  and  elsewhere.  In  India  it- 
self the  supreme  authority  is  vested 
in  the  governor  general,  or  viceroy, 
and  a  council  of  six  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  In  1909  an  Indian  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  council  for 
the  first  time.  The  work  of  the 
council  is  divided  among  seven  de- 
partments. The  several  provinces  are 
each  under  a  lieutenant  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  viceroy  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Crown  and  each  has  a 
legislative  council.  For  local  govern- 
ment purposes  there  are  750  munici- 
pal bodies,  as  a  rule  elected  by  a 
limited  sufi'rage.  A  far-reaching 
scheme  of  administrative  reform  was 
projected  in  1908  and  enacted  into 
law  in  1909,  during  the  viceroyship 
of  Lord  Minto.  The  scheme  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Indian 
member  to  each  of  the  executive 
councils  both  of  the  viceroj^  and  of 
the  provinces.  The  new  Indian  Coun- 
cils Act  has  not  altogether  satisfied 
the  growing  unrest  of  the  native 
population  of  India.  (See  III,  His- 
tory/.) 

The  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Indian  provinces,  com- 
prising, by  the  1901  census,  294,317,- 
000  people,  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  There  is  an  agricultural 
department  in  every  large  province 
to  improve  agricultural  methods  and 
disseminate  agricultural  information. 
Great  irrigation  works  have  been  car- 


ried out,  the  area  benefited  being 
40,000,000  acres.  The  principal  crops 
are  rice,  wheat,  millet,  tea,  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 

The  majority  of  the  natives  profess 
either  the  Hindu,  Buddhist,  or  Mo- 
hammedan religions.  Only  a  small 
portion  read  or  write,  but  there  are 
primary  and  normal  schools  in  every 
province,  with  governmental  inspec- 
tion. There  are  also  five  universities 
with  affiliated  colleges.  Estimated 
revenue  (1910),  $358,429,534;  ex- 
penditure, $357,307,200. 

In  March,  1910,  there  were  31,614 
miles  of  railroad  open  in  India,  and 
2,898  miles  under  construction  or 
authorized.  The  financial  result  to 
the  state  during  the  year  1909  of  the 
working  of  the  state  railways,  after 
meeting,  in  addition  to  the  expenses 
of  working,  all  charges  for  interest 
on  capital  outlay,  was  a  net  gain  of 
£114,000;  329,380,000  passengers  were 
carried  during  the  year.  The  total 
debt  of  India,  outstanding  on  March 
31,  1909,  was  £256,684,069.  Of  this 
amount  £182,213,141  is  for  railways 
and  £30,738,991  for  irrigation  works, 
the  balance,  £43,731,437,  being  de- 
scribed as  *'  ordinary." 

DOMINION   OF   CANADA 

In  1867  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act  was  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament,  uniting  the  provinces  of 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  into  a  federated  de- 
pendency, with  provision  for  the  ad- 
mission of  other  provinces. 

Each  province  is  governed  by  a  lieu- 
tenant governor,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  with  a  premier  and  cabinet, 
a  legislative  body  of  two  chambers, 
elected  by  the  people,  the  ministry 
being  subject  to  a  legislative  ma- 
jority. The  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  laws,  education,  and 
taxation  are  under  provincial  control. 

The  Dominion  Government. — Cap- 
ital at  Ottawa;  governor  general,  Rt. 
Hon.  Earl  Grey,  whose  term,  expiring 
1909,  has  been  extended  for  two 
years;  prime  minister,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  with  a  ministry  of 
thirteen  members,  representing  the 
Liberal  Party,  which  controls  the  Par- 
liament elected  in  1906.  (See  I, 
Statistics;  and  III,  History,) 
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PROVINCES  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


1  North  America  aot  now  i 


>  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  COLONIES 


Acqgiml. 

Aresin 
8<i.M. 

R^.-. 

E.|»«lituR. 

2M,000 

as 

les.eoa 

M.33S 

asaiooo 

12.624,957 
304,840 

LI    *'B 

I6M              S.TM 

Traud«J.ndTob«o 

328.234 

BBTTIBH    AVBICA 


outside  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 


their  areas,  population,  capitals,  and 

date  of  acquisition.  Theee  varioui  de- 
pendencies are  governed,  except  aa 
otherwise  indicated,  bj  resident  com- 
_.-__- appointed  by  the  Crown. 
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THE    UNION    OF    SOTTTH 
AFBICA 

The  colonies  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  were  united  in  a  legis- 
lative union,  under  a  constitution 
enacted  by  the  British  Parliament, 
promulgated  by  royal  proclamation 
Sept.  20,  1909,  and  effective  May  31, 
1910.  Provision  is  made  by  which 
other  British  colonies  may  join  the 
Union  later.  The  new  Commonwealth 
is  governed  by  a  governor-general, 
appointed  by  the  king,  an  execu- 
tive council,  appointed  by  the  governor 
general,  and  a  Parliament  of  two 
houses,  the  membership  of  which  is 
limited  to  persons  of  European  de- 
scent.    English   and    Dutch   are  the 


official  languages  and  are  treated  as 
on  an  equal  footing.  Bills  enacted 
by  the  Parliament  require  the  assent 
of  the  royal  governor,  and  may  be 
disallowed  by  the  king  within  one 
year.  Each  colony  has  at  its  head 
an  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
governor  general,  an  executive  com- 
mittee, and  a  provincial  council  of 
twenty-five  members,  or  a  number 
equal  to  the  number  of  members  which 
the  province  sends  to  the  Union  Par- 
liament. Acts  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cils are  subject  to  veto  by  the  governor 
general,  who  is  Viscount  Gladstone, 
appointed  1910. 

The  area,  population,  capital,  reve- 
nue, and  expenditure  of  the  four 
states  constituting  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  are  as  follows: 


Union  of  South  Africa . 
Cape  Colony .... 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange  Free  State . 


Acquired. 


1814 
1843 
1900 
1900 


Area  m 
sq.  m. 


276.995 
35,371 

110.426 
50.392 


Popula- 
tion. 


2.507,500 

1,206,386 

1,269,951 

466.380 


CapkaL 


Cape  Town  .  .  . 
Pietermaritiburg 
Pretoria  .... 
Bloemfontein .  . 


Revenue. 


$35,520,481 

17.060.301 

27.874,646 

4.448,289 


Ezpendttore. 


$37,309,228 

16.932.194 

21.980.698 

4.629.213 


The  industrial  development  of 
South  Africa  will  be  mainly  along 
agricultural  lines.  Maize,  with  its 
secondary  products  of  bacon,  beef, 
lard,  and  hides,  is  the  great  staple. 
Sheep  farming  is  capable  of  great  ex- 
tension. Ostrich  farming  is  already 
a  prosperous  industry.  Tobacco, 
fruit,  and  wine  are'  also  promising 
industries.  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment depends  upon  the  upbuilding  of 
an  export  trade  and  the  development 
of  railways.  But  mining  is  still  the 
main  source  of  South  African  pros- 
perity;   gold   and    coal,    and    in   the 


Pretoria  district,  diamond  mining, 
the  output  in  1907  being  1,069,391 
carats,  valued  at  $7,815,000.  (See 
III,  History.) 

COMMONWEALTH    OF 
AUSTRALIA 

In  1900  the  British  Parliament 
enacted  the  law  erecting  the  six  col- 
onics of  Australia  into  a  federated 
commonwealth.  The  area,  popula- 
tion, capital  city,  revenue,  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  several  states  arc 
as   follows: 


State. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Estimated 
population, 
Dec,  1908. 

Capital. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

$39,116,404 
64.709.470 
23,115.637 
15.840.766 
18,987,237 
4,666,751 
235.831 

Year. 

Victoria 

87.884 
310.372 
670.500 
903.690 
975.920 
26.215 
90.540 

1,271,174 
1,591,672 
552.345 
407.179 
267.110 
185,824 
350,000 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Brisbane 

Adelaide 

Perth 

S39,829.658 
66,217,745 
23,163.800 
17,258.778 
18.547,077 
4,541,208 
126.452 

1909 

New  8.  Waleo 

Queensland 

South  Australia .... 
West  Australia 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

Tasmania 

Hobart 

1909 

Papua 

1909 

Note. — The  estimated  population  does  not  include  aboriginei. 


Each  state  is  governed  by  a  lieuten- 
ant governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
a  legislative  council,  and  a  l^slative 
assembly.    The  members  of  the  coun- 


cil are  appoint«d  generally  for  life; 
the  members  of  the  assembly  are 
elected  by  adult  suffrage;  womeD 
have    the    suffrage    in   moat    of   the 
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states.  The  states  control  education, 
local  taxation,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courts. 

The  Commonwealth  government  re- 
sides in  the  governor  general,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown,  the  ministry,  re- 
sponsible to  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Six  senators  for  each  of  the  six 
states  are  elected  for  terms  of  six 
years.'  The  House  of  Representatives 
contains  twice  as  many  members,  the 
number  elected  in  the  several  states 
being  in  propoi-tion  to  the  respective 
population  of  each.  The  House  is 
elected  for  three  years,  subject  to 
earlier  dissolution  by  the  governor  gen- 
eral. Universal  adult  suffrage  pre- 
vails in  the  election  of  both  senators 
and  representatives.  Governor  general, 
the  Earl  of  Dudley;  prime  minister 
and  treasurer,  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher, 
with  eight  cabinet  officers.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Jan.  1,  1901,  there  have  been  eight 
ministries,  including  the  present. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  previously  prime 
minister  from  Nov.  13,  1908,  to  June 
2,  1909.  His  predecessor,  Hon.  Al- 
fred  Deakin,  was  prime  minister  in 


1903-04,  1905-08,  and  1909-10.    (See 
III,  History.) 

PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  islands  southeast 
of  Austraha.  Area,  104,471  square 
miles;  population,  929,484;  Maoris, 
47,731.  Capital,  Wellington.  Ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  and  re- 
sponsible ministry.  There  are  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Woman's  suf- 
frage exists.  All  important  public 
works  are  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  are  carried  out  on  the 
co((perative  system.  The  chief  exports 
are  wool,  frozen  meat,  sheep  skins  and 
pelts,  tallow,  butter,  gold,  gum,  hemp, 
and  grain.  Revenue,  $44,271,397. 
Expenditures,  $43,202,313  (1909). 

OTHER  ISLANDS 


Expend- 
iture. '09 


Fiji 

Tonga,  Solo- 
mon and 
Gilbert  Is 


Area, 
eq.m. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Rev- 
enue. 

7,740 
12,556 

130,981 
211,417 

$865,152 
251,952 

$960,298 


295.172 


CONTINEKTAL    EUROPE 


AUSTBIA-HXTNOABT 

( Oesterreichisch-Ungarische 
Monarchic) 

Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of 
Hungary,  Fbanz  Josef  I,  bom  Aug. 
18,  1830.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Austria  after  the  abdication  of  his 
uncle,  Ferdinand  1,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown  by  his  father, 
Dec.  2,  1848.  Crowned  King  of 
Hungary  June  8,  1867.  Heir  pre- 
sumptive. Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
son  of  the  late  Archduke  Karl  Lud- 
wig.  Privy  Councillor,  Graf  von 
Aehranthal. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
consists  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and 
the  Hungarian  Kingdom,  the  relation 
between  the  two  states  being  regulated 
by  the  so-called  compromise  of  1867, 
under  which  the  two  states  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  possessing  each 
its  own  constitution,  its  legislature, 
and  executive  departments.  Inherent 
in  the  Empire  are  foreign,  military, 


and  naval  affairs,  and  the  imperial 
finance. 

Legislative  power  relating  to  com- 
mon affairs  (including  the  voting  of 
money  for  imperial  purposes)  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  Parliaments  of  both 
countries:  but  the  dutv  of  examin- 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  common 
services  and  advising  thereon,  re- 
sides in  the  sn-called  delegations,  of 
which  there  are  two,  each  of  sixty 
members,  twenty  chosen  from  the  Up- 
per Houses  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
and  fortv  from  the  Lower  Houses  of 
each.  They  are  appointed  for  one 
year,  meet  alternately  at  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  and  deliberate  independent- 
ly, their  decisions  being  communicated 
reciprocally  in  writing.  If  after  three 
interchanges,  the  delegations  do  not 
agree,  all  the  delegates  meet  together 
and  without  debate  settle  the  matter 
by  vote. 

Austria.— The  Austrian  Parliament 
consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Upper 
House  formed  of  the  princes  of  the 
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imperial  family,  fifteen  in  number,  a 
number  of  nobles  (seventy-four  at 
present)  possessing  large  landed  prop- 
erty, in  whose  families  the  dignity  is 
inherited,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  other  life  members  nominated  by 
the  emperor,  whose  number  may  not 
exce^  170.  The  Lower  House  is  elect- 
ed by  universal  and  direct  sufitrage — 
term  of  service  six  years.  There  are 
provincial  diets  for  the  seventeen  sep- 
arate provinces  of  Austria.  Primary 
education  is  free  and  compulsory, 
maintained  by  local  taxation.  Sec- 
ondary schools  are  controlled  by  the 
central  government.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  mining,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture. 

Hungary. — ^The  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment has  two  Houses;  the  Upper 
House  consists  of  Hungarian  princes, 
counts,  and  barons,  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches ;  life  peers  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  life  peers  elected  by  the 
Upper  House.  At  the  session  of  1909 
there  were  fifteen  archdukes,  249  hered- 
itary peers,  and  sixty-seven  life  peers. 
The  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Lower  House  is  based  upon  a  compli- 
cated system  of  property,  tax  paying, 
or  educational  qualification,  so  ad- 
justed as  to  maintain  Magyar  su- 
premacy, there  being  but  twenty-six 
non-Ma]^ars  out  of  413  members  in 
1909.  The  questions  of  suffrage  re- 
form, an  independent  Hungarian  bank, 
and  the  relations  with  Austria,  have 
made  the  sessions  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  scenes  of  almost  constant 
turmoil  in  recent  years.  The  ministry 
of  Count  H^erv&ry,  appointed  Jan. 
18,  1910,  and  which  obtained  a  major- 
ity in  the  Lower  House  at  the  subse- 
?[uent  elections,  is  committed  to  suf- 
ra^  reform  and  a  more  conciliatory 
policy  with  reference  to  the  Empire. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  new 
suffrage  measure  will  "  compromise 
the  Magyar  character  of  the  Hunga- 
rian state."  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory,  maintained  by  local 
taxation.  Secondary  schools  are 
state  aided.  Agriculture,  including 
forestry,  is  the  chief  industry.  There 
is  considerable  mining  and  manu- 
facture. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878, 
handed    over    to    Austria  •  Hungary. 


New  regulations  or  fundamental 
statutes  for  the  government  of  the 
annexed  territory  were  promulgated 
Feb.  22,  1910.  They  establish  a  diet 
for  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  contain 
guarantees  of  private  rights.  Seats 
in  the  diet  are  distribute  primarily 
according  to  religions;  there  is  uni- 
versal stmrage,  but  elections  are  based 
on  a  class  system  of  (1)  landed  pro- 
prietors and  higher  tax  payers,  (2) 
urban  electors,  and  (3)  rural  voters. 

BELOrCTM 

{Royaume  de  Belgique) 

King  Albebt,  bom  April  8,  1875, 
who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Leopold  II, 
who  died  Dec.  17,  1909.  Heir  ap- 
parent, Prince  Leopold,  bom  Nov.  3, 
1901.  Prime  Minister,  M.  Schollart 
By  the  constitution  of  1831  Belgium 
is  a  constitutional,  representative, 
and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  king, 
Senate,  and  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives. Senators,  110  in  number,  are 
elected  for  eight  years — one  half  are 
elected  directly  by  the  population  of 
each  province,  the  other  half  by  the 
provincial  councils.  In  the  election 
of  members  both  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation 
of  parties  was  adopted  by  law  of 
Dec.  29.  1899.  Members  of  the  cham- 
ber, 166  in  number,  term  four  years, 
are  elected  by  popular  franchise. 
Every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  resident  for  one  year  in  the  same 
commune,  and  not  l^^ly  disquali- 
fied, has  a  vote.  Not  more  than  two 
supplemental  votes  may  also  be  cast, 
based  upon  property,  age,  family,  and 
educational  qualifications.  Absten- 
tion from  voting  is  punishable. 

French  and  Flemish  are  the  joint  of- 
ficial languages  of  Belgium.  Nearly 
the  entire  population  is  nominally  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Primary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory,  the  schools  be- 
ing maintained  by  communal  taxa- 
tion, with  provincial  and  state 
grants.  Many  ecclesiastical  schools 
under  Roman  Catholic  control  are 
maintained.  Belgium  is  essentially  a 
manufacturing  country,  the  leading 
industries  being  collieries,  quarries, 
glass,  textiles,  lace,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, etc. 
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The  outlyinff  possessions  of  Bel- 
gium consist  of  the  territories  on  the 
Congo  in  Africa  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  from  Manyansa  with  sixteen 
miles  of  sea  coast,  and  the  left  bank 
from  Nold  and  from  that  point  both 
banks.  The  Congo  Free  State  was 
founded  in  1882,  by  Leopold  II,  and 
its  pn|>etaal  neutrality  is  guaranteed 
by  Gennany.  Annexation  io  Belgium 
waa  provided  for  by  treaty,  1908. 
The  king  is  represented  in  the  col- 
ony by  a  governor  general.  Chief  prod- 
ucts are  ivory,  rubber,  palm  nuts, 
palm  6il,  coffee,  cocoa.  Plantations 
of  rubber  and  coffee  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  government.  In  re- 
sponse to  world-wide  complaints  of 
misgovemment  a  scheme  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Congo  was  sub- 
mitted in  1909.  (See  lY,  Interna- 
tional RelationB.) 

BJTLQABIA 

King,  Fkbdinajhd,  bom  Feb.  26, 
1861;  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by 
vote  of  the  National  AssemUy,  July 
7,  1887;  assumed  the  government 
Aug.  14,  1887;  election  oonflrmed  by 
the  Porte  and  the  Great  Powers  in 
March,  1896.  Heir  apparent,  Boris, 
bom  Jan.  30,  1894. 

The  principality  of  Bulgaria  was 
created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  July 
13,  1878.  Sept.  18,  1885,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Eastern  Rumelia  was  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution,  and  a  union 
with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.  This  union 
was  confirmed  April  6,  1886,  by  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of 
the  signatory  powers  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  The  constitution  as  amended 
May,  1893,  vests  legislative  author- 
ity in  a  single  chamber,  whose  mem- 
bers are  ele<Sed  by  universal  manhood 
suffrage.  Executive  power  is  vested 
in  eight  ministers,  nominated  by  the 
king. 

The  national  religion  is  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church.  Education  is  free 
and  nominally  obligatory,  one  half  of 
the  cost  being  provided  by  the  King- 
dom, and  the  remainder  by  Ideal  taxa- 
tion. The  chief  sources  of  revenue 
are  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The 
population  is  diiefly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, the  principal  products  of 
which  are  wheat,  wine,  and  silk. 

On  Sept.  18,  1910,  the  king  issued 


a  ukase,  reconstructing  the  ministry, 
with  M.  3ialinoff  as  prime  minister 
and  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  In 
connection  with  recent  charges  of 
corruption  in  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, several  important  officials  were 
arrested.  (See  Iv,  The  Balkan  Situa- 
tion.) 

CBBTE 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
nominally  under  the  suee/aiuty  c*. 
Turkey,  but  continually  in  insurrec- 
tion. In  1898  the  European  Powers 
established  an  autonomy  under  Turk- 
ish suzerainty.  Prince  George  of  Greece 
being  appointed  high  commissioner. 
The  constitution  of  Feb.,  1907,  pro- 
vides for  an  assembly  consisting  of 
sixty-five  deputies  elected  forthree 
years.  The  executive  power  rests  in 
the  high  commissioner  and  a  council 
of  four  members.  In  1908  the  Powers 
decided  to  gradually  withdraw  the 
international  troops,  and  Crete  there- 
after declared  for  union-  with  Greece. 
The  hoisting  of  the  Greek  flag  at 
Canea  in  July,  1909,  evoked  vigorous 
protest  from  Turkey,  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  island  remains  in  statu  quo. 
(See  IV,  The  Balkan  Situation.) 

DENICABK 

{Kongeriget  Danmark) 

King,  Fbedebik  VIII,  bom  June 
3,  1843,  son  of  Christian  IX,  whom 
he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jan.  29,  1906.  Heir  apparent, 
Prince  Christian,  bom  Sept.  26,  1870. 
Klaus  Bernstein,  premier.  The  con- 
stitution of  Denmark  is  embodied  in 
the  charter  of  June  6,  1849.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  in  the  king  and  his 
responsible  ministry  and  the  right  of 
maidng  and  amending  laws  in  the 
Diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
king.  The  king  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the 
state  religion.  The  Diet  comprises  a 
Senate,  consisting  of  sixty-six  mem- 
bers, and  a  House  of  Commcms,  114 
members,  chosen  in  direct  election  for 
three  years.  Every  male  citizen  thirty 
years  of  age  and  over,  not  in  receipt  of 
public  charity,  possesses  the  francnise. 
The  Diet  must  meet  every  year  in 
Oct.     All  money  bills  are  submitted 
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in  the  first  instance  by  the  govern- 
ment. Denmark  is  divided  into  eigh- 
teen counties,  each  administered  by  a 
governor.  In  the  towns  there  is  a 
mayor,  appointed  by  the  government, 
with  or  without  aldermen.  Primary 
education  is  free  and  compulsory,  the 
schools  being  maintained  by  local  tax- 
ation. Special  schools  are  numerous, 
horticultural  and  agricultural  schools 
predominating.  The  chief  industry  is 
agriculture,  with  considerable  manu- 
facturing. Old  -  age  pensions  exist. 
There  are  4,888  miles  of  railroad,  of 
which  about  one  fourth  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government. 

The  outlying  colonies  of  Denmark 
have  an  area  of  75,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  127,000,  includ- 
ing Iceland,  Greenland,  and  three  is- 
lands in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Croix, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John.  Iceland, 
with  a  population  of  78,470,  has  a 
local  legislature,  and  under  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  1903  a  minister  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  and  resident  at 
Reykjavik,  the  capital. 

The  Danish  Government  has  several 
times  proposed  the  sale  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  to  the  United  States. 

THE  BEPTTBLIC  OF  FBANCE 

President,  M.  Abmand  FALUfeBES, 
bom  1841,  elected  Jan.  17,  1906. 
His  Cabinet  is  responsible  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  president 
of  the  council  and  prime  minister  is 
M.  Aristide  Briand,  appointed  July 
24,  1909;  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
M.  Pichon. 

Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III  in 
1870,  a  Republic  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1871,  revised  in  1876,  1884, 
1888,  and  1889.  The  President  is 
elected  for  seven  years  by  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  acting  as 
a  national  assembly.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  684  members,  is  elected 
lor  four  years  by  universal  suffrage; 
the  Senate,  300  members,  for  nine 
years,  one  third  elected  annually,  by 
an  electoral  body  chosen  by  delegates 
of  the  municipal  council  of  each  com- 
mune, and  of  the  senators,  deputies, 
councilors  general,  and  district  coun- 
cilors of  the  several  departments. 
The  legislative  bodies  meet  annually 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Jan.,  un- 
less previously  called  by  the   Presi- 


dent. The  general  election  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  took  place  April 
24th,  resulting  in  a  slightly  increased 
government  majority. 

For  administrative  purposes  France 
is  divided  into  eighty-six  arrondisse- 
mentSy  governed  by  a  prefect  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  and  by  a 
prefecture  council.  The  unit  of  local 
government  is  the  commune,  of  which 
there  are  36,222,  differing  widely  in 
size  and  population.  They  are  gov- 
erned by  municipal  councils,  whose 
acts  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  prefect  of  the  department.  Each 
municipal  council  elects  a  mayor, 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mune and  the  agent  of  the  central 
government. 

The  cardinal  proposition  of  Premier 
Briand's  policy  after  the  elections 
of  1910,  as  announced,  is  a  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  the  existing 
system  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. His  scheme  involves  the  elec- 
tion of  deputies,  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  at  a  time,  instead  of 
all  at  one  election,  as  at  present;  and 
the  representation  of  the  minority, 
to  be  effected  by  the  election  of  depu- 
ties by  departments,  instead  of  each 
parliamentary  district  electing  its 
own  representative,  as  at  present;  by 
concentrating  its  votes  upon  single 
candidates,  the  minority  can  thus  se- 
cure representation  in  each  depart- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  this  system, 
if  adopted,  will  increase  the  tendency, 
already  prevalent  in  France,  as  well 
as  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  European  parlia- 
ments, to  divide  into  different  groups 
of  deputies,  separated  by  shade:?  of 
political  opinion,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment must  rely  for  its  support  not 
upon  one  strong  party,  but  upon  a 
union  or  combination  of  several 
groups  of  deputies. 

To  meet  the  increased  cost  of  gov- 
ernment caused  by  the  old-age-pen- 
sion act,  estimated  at  about  $9,000,- 
000,  M.  Cochery,  the  minister  of 
finance,  proposes  three  modifications 
of  existing  taxes,  viz. :  ( 1 )  A  grad- 
uated stamp  tax  on  bills  and  receipts, 
(2)  increased  death  duties,  and  (3) 
graduation  and  increase  of  a  number 
of  registration  duties.  The  first  two 
proposals  have  already  been  discussed 
in  parliament,  for  they  were  included 
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in  the  draft  budget  for  1910.  The 
proposal  for  increased  stamp  duties 
on  receipted  bills  was  decidedly  un- 
popular, and  was  dropped  on  account 
of  the  opposition.    It  is  now  renewed. 

Under  a  law  pfomulgated  Dec.  9, 
1905,  no  religion  is  recognized  by  the 
government. 

For  local  educational  administra- 
tion, France  is  divided  into  seventeen 
circumscriptiofut,  each  with  an  aca- 
demic council.  The  minister  of  in- 
struction, assisted  by  the  government 
educational  bureaus  and  inspectors 
general,  directs  the  public  and  con- 


trols the  private  schools,  all  of  which 
are  free.  Higher  education  is  sup- 
plied by  the  state  in  the  universities 
and  in  special  and  technical  schools. 

France  has  25,100  miles  of  rail- 
ways, which  are  almost  wholly  con- 
c^d^Sf  and  become  state  property 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  concession. 
In  manufactures  France  ranks  third 
in  Europe,  her  chief  exports  being 
textiles,  wines,  and  novelties.  (See 
III.     History.) 

French  Dependencies.— The  follow- 
ing are  the  French  dependencies  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania: 


In  Africa: 

Algeria 

Sahara 

Tunis 

Senegal 

Upper  Senegal  and  Niger. 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Daboraey 

Mauritiana 

Congo 

Reunion 

M 
Mayotte 

Somali  Coast 

Total   African   posses- 
sions   


In  Ana: 

Indo-China . . . 

Annam 

Cambodia .  . . . 
Cochin-China . 
Tonking 


Total 


In  Am^'ica: 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

Guiana 


In  Oceania: 

New  Caledonia. 
Tahiti,  etc 


Acquired. 


1830-1902 


1881 
1637-1880 

1803 

1843 

1843 

1893 

1893 

1884 

1649 
1643-1896 

1843 

1864 


1679 
1884 
1862 
1861 
1884 
1892 


1635 
1634 
163d 
1626 


1854-1887 
1841-1881 


Area. 


343.500 

1.544,000 

46,779 


^  1.585.810 


J 


669,280 
970 

226.015 

840 

5.790 

4.421,934 


196 
^    309.980 

310,176 


Population. 


5,231,850 
800,000 

1,500,000 
915,000 

4,415,000 

1.498,000 
890,000 
749.000 
400.000 

5,000.000 
201.000 

2,701,000 

96.000 

180.000 

24,576,860 


96 

688 

378 

34,060 


7.200 
1.544 


277.000 
16.317.000 

16,594,000 


6.000 

182.000 

182.000 

27,000 


55.800 
30.000 


Imports. 


$87,640,380 
'23.916,691 


y21, 718,093 


1,949.491 
2.296.374 
5,864.435 
253,419 
2,592.557 


Revenue. 
$23,374,067 
1.202.574 
1,218,659 
2.406.871 
3.682,387 
403,098 


Imports. 

$978,206 

2.609.946 

3.118.195 

2,724,136 


$1,829,391 
751,910 


Exports. 


$64,015,920* 
18.3b3.732* 

16.900.189t 


3.266.2891 
2.950.8121 
4,365.0131 
471.8621 
3.880.953i 


Expenditure. 

$23.374.067t 
1.129.852" 
1.117.216- 
2,271,214 
2.401,005' 
371,031  • 


Exports. 

$1, 252.284 1 
3.162.679 
3.692.060 
2,391.576 


$1,653,206 
611.452t 


•  1909. 


1 1908.         1 1907. 


THE   OEBXAK   EKPIBE 

(Deuiaches  Reich) 

Emperor,  Wilhelm  II,  King  of 
Prussia,  bom  Jan.  27,  1859,  eldest  son 
of  Friedrich  III,  Emperor  and  King  of 
Prussia;  succeeded  his  father  Jan.  15, 
1888;  married,  Feb.  27,  1881,  Princess 
Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derberg  •  Augustenberg,    daughter    of 


the  late  Duke  Friedrich;  crown 
prince,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom  May 
6,  1882.  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg.  who 
succeeded  Prince  von  Btllow  upon  the 
latter's  resignation,  July  14,  1909. 
Secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. Baron  von  Schoen.  There  are 
eight  secretaries  of  state  for  the  ad- 
ministrative departments,  who  are  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  emperor,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  political  majority  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  responsible  di- 
rectly to  him.  In  other  particulars  the 
form  of  government  diners  from  that 
usually  prevailing  in  the  constitu- 
tional monarchies  of  Europe. 

Legislative  functions  are  vested  in 
the  Siet  6f  the  Realm,  which  consists 
of  the  Bundesrat,  or  Federal  Council, 
representing  the  various  states,  and 
the  Reichstag,  representing  the  people 
of  the  Empire.  The  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Bundesrat  are  appointed 
by  the  governments  of  the  states  for 
each  session.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
has  seventeen  members,  that  of  Bava- 
ria six,  of  Saxony  four,  and  Wtirttem- 
berg  four — so  that  the  four  kingdoms 
contain  a  majority  of  the  Bundesrat. 
All  laws  of  the  Empire  must  receive  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrat 
and  the  Reichstag.  The  Reichstag  con- 
tains 397  members,  and  elects  its  own 
president.  The  members  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  for  the  term  of 
five  years.  The  Diet  meets  annually; 
the  emperor  has  the  right  to  pro- 
rogue and  dissolve,  after  a  vote  by 
the  Bundesrat;  but  prorogation  can- 


not exceed  thirty  days  without  the 
consent  of  the  Reichstag,  and  in  case 
of  dissolution  new  elections  must 
take  place  within  sixty  days.  At  the 
recent  general  elections,  the  last  in 
1907,  the  members  returned  were  di- 
vided as  follows  among  political  par- 
ties: 


1803. 

1898. 

1903. 

1907. 

Centre 

96 
98 
53 
44 

48 
10 
17 
32 

103 
74 
48 
56 

43 
14 

12 
47 

100 
73 
50 
82 

85 

16 

9 

32 

105 

Conaervativefl 

National  Liberals. . . . 
Social  Democrats. . . . 
Radicals  and  Moder- 
ate Radicals 

P(^8 

83 
55 
43 

51 
20 

Anti-Semites 

Smaller  parties  * . . . . 

30 
10 

307 

397 

397 

397 

*  Alsatians,  Guelphs,  Danes,  etc. 

The  German  Empire  consists  of 
four  kingdoms,  six  grand  duchies,  five 
duchies,  seven  principalities,  and  three 
free  states  or  republics. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area 
and  population  of  eaich  state,  the 
form  of  government,  the  head  of  the 
state,  and  number  of  representatives 
in  the  Reichstag: 


Prussia 

Bavaria 

WQrttemberg 

Baden 

Saxony 

Meoldenburg-Schw. . . . 

Hesse 

Oldenburg 

BrunswicK 

Saze-Weimar 

Mecklenburg-Str 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Anhalt 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. . . 

Saxe-Altenburg 

lippe 

Waldeok 

Sohw&rsburg-Rud 

Schwarsbunt-Sond. . . . 
RfiUBB  Elder  Branch. . . 
Reusa  Junr.  Branch . . . 
Schaumburg-Lippe. . . . 

Hamburg 

Labeck 

Bremen 

AJMce-Lorraine 


Form  of  Govt. 


Kingdom. 
Kingdom. 


Kingdom. 
Gr.  Duchy. 
Kingdom. 
Gr.  Duchy. 
Gr.  Duchy. 
Gr.  Duchy. 
Duchy. 


Gr.  Duchy. 

Gr.  Duchy. 

Duchy. 

Duchy. 

Duchy. 

Duchy. 

Principality. 

Principalis. 

Principality. 

Principality. 

Principality. 

Principality. 

Principalis. 

Republic. 

Republic. 

Republic. 

Province. 


Reigning  Monarch.^ 


Wilhelm  II. 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luit- 

pold,  Prince  Luit- 

pold.  Reg't. 
Wilhelm  II. 
Friedrich  II. 
Friedrioh  August  III 
Friedrich  Fnins  IV. 
Ernst  Ludwig. 
Friederioh  August. 
Johann  Albrecht, 

Duke  of  Meohlen- 

burg.  Reg't. 
Wilhelm  Ernst. 
Friedrich  Frans  IV. 
Georg  II. 
Frederick. 
Charles  Edward. 
Ernst. 
Leopold  IV. 
Friedrich. 
Gtknther. 
Karl  GQnther. 
Heinrich  XXIV. 
Heinrich  XIV. 
Georg. 

Burgomaster. 
Burgomaster. 
Burgomasters  (2). 
Governor  General. 
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Area 

Eng. 

Sq.  m. 

Total  Pop. 
1905. 

Pop. 
persq. 

m., 
1905. 

134.616 

37.293.324 

277.3 

236 

29.292 

6.524.372 

222.7 

48 

7.534 

2.302.179 

305.5 

17 

5.823 

2,010.728 

845.3 

14 

5,789 

4.508.601 

778.8 

23 

5.068 

625.045 

123.3 

6 

2.966 

1.209,175 

407.6 

9 

2.482 

438.856 

176.8 

S 

1.418 

485.958 

842.5 

8 

1,397 

388.095 

277.8 

8 

1.131 

103.451 

91.5 

1 

953 

268.916 

282.2 

2 

888 

328.029 

369.4 

2 

764 

242.432 

317.8 

511 

206.508 

404.1 

469 

146.677 

810.4 

433 

59.127 

186.5 

863 

96.835 

266.7 

333 

85.152 

255.7 

122 

70.603 

578.7 

319 

144.584 

453  J2 

131 

44,992 

843.4 

160 

874.878 

5.467.9 

115 

105.857 

920.5 

99 

263.440 

2.661.0 

5.604 

1.814.564 

828.8 

15 

208.780 

60.641.278 

290.4 
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AH  the  Crerman  states,  except  the 
two  Mecklenburgs,  have  representa- 
tiTe  parliamentary  bodies.  The  insti- 
tntions  of  the  two  Mecklenburgs  are 
a  suryival  from  medieval  times.  An 
election  law  adopted  by  Hamburg  in 
1906,  introduced  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Oldraburg,  in  1909,  sub- 
stituted universal  male  suffrage  and 
direct  voting  for  indirect  voting  and 
a  suffrage  based  on  a  tax  qualification. 
The  same  year  Saxe- Weimar  substi- 
tuted direct  for  indirect  voting.  In 
Saxony  an  election  law  passed  in  1909 
reintroduced  direct  and  secret  voting. 
The  first  elections  held  under  this 
law,  Oct.,  1900,  resulted  most  unex- 
pectedly in  the  Socialists  gaining 
twenty-five  seats  in  the  Landtag. 

In  Prussia  the  three-class  system 
prevails  in  the  election  of  members, 
together  with  indirect  elections  and 
oral  voting.  In  Feb.,  1910,  the  Prus- 
sian Government  presented  plans  for 
electoral  reform,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  substitute  direct  for  indi- 
rect voting.  It  continued  the  three- 
class  Toting  ^stem.  The  Bill,  after 
passing  the  Lower  House,  was  with- 
drawn by  the  government  May  27, 
1910. 

Education  is  general  and  compul- 
sory throughout  Germany,  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  being  sup- 
ported by  local  rates.  Technical  and 
trade  education  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  German  system. 

The  constitution  provides  for  entire 


liberty  of  conscience,  and  complete 
equality  among  all  religious  denomi- 
nations. Protestants  constitute  about 
sixty-two  per  cent,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics about  thirtjr-seven  per  cent  of 
the  total  population. 

A  uniform  system  of  law  courts  ex- 
ists throughout  the  Empire;  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges  is  a  state 
and  not  an  imperial  function.  There 
are  uniform  codes  of  civil,  commercial, 
and  criminal  law. 

The  expenses  of  the  Empire  are 
defrayed  from  customs,  excise,  and  the 
profits  of  the  postal  and  telegraph 
service  and  the  state  railways,  l^e 
rates  of  duty  on  imports  are  high,  as 
compared  with  other  European  na- 
tions; they  are  largely  regulated  by 
a  complicated  series  of  reciprocity 
treaties. 

Of  35,235  Eng.  miles  of  railroads  in 
Germany,  all  but  3,294  miles  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  imperial 
or  the  state  governments.  Germany 
stands  second  to  Great  Britain  among 
European  nations,  in  the  volume, 
value  and  variety  of  her  manufac- 
tures, which  have  developed  rapidly 
in  the  last  ten  years.  (See  IV,  Inter- 
national  Relations,) 

German  Coloniei  and  Dependencies. 
— ^The  German  colonial  possessions 
have  an  area  of  1,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
14,500,000,  including  about  12,500, 
Europeans. 


In  Africa: 

Togoland 

Kamenin 

German  &k>uth-We«t  Africa. . . 
German  East  Africa. 

Total  African  FoMeidona. . 
In  Aaia: 

Kiaachau  Bay 

In  the  Pacific: 
German  New  Guinea: 
Kaiaer  Wilhelm*8  Land. . . . . 

Bismurk  Archipelago 

Caroline  Islands 

Pelew  Islands 

Marianne  Islands 

Solomon  Islands 

Marshall  Islands 

Samoan  Islands: 

Savaii 

Upolu 


Date  of 

Acguisi- 

tion. 


1884 

1884 
1884-1890 
188^1800 


1897 


1885-1886 
1885 
1899  ) 
1899  f 

1899 
1886 
1886 

1899 
1899 


Area 
•q.  m. 


88,700 
191,130 
322,450 
384,180 


931,460 
200 

70,000  t 
20,000  ) 

560^ 


250 

4,200 

150 


660  ( 
340  f 


Estimated 
Population. 


1,000,000 

3,000,000 

120,000 

10,000,000 


14,120.000 
83,000 

800,000 


56,000 


37,000 


Imports. 


$2,042,251 
4.029,827 
7,962,958 
6,188,825 


10,185,428 


173,409 
572,434 


147,709 


328,095 
595,767 


Exports. 
1908 


$1,654,397 
2,919,331 
1,820,742 
2.609,725 


7,797,583 


67,483 
342,290 


79,112 


963,263 
641,095 
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GBEECE 

{Kingdom  of  Hellas) 

King,  Georoios  I,  born  Dec.  24, 
1846,  second  son  of  Christian,  late 
King  of  Denmark;  elected  King  of 
the  Hellenes  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  Athens,  March  18,  1863,  his 
father  acting  as  guardian  until  June 
27,  1863,  when  he  was  declared  of 
age  by  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

The  constitution  of  Greece,  adopted 
Oct.  29,  1864,  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  single  chamber  of  225 
members,  elected  by  manhood  suf- 
frage for  four  years.  A  National 
iissembly  for  the  revision  of  non- 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution was  summoned  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  king,  and  met  in  Athens, 
Sept.  14,  1910.  It  was  opened  by 
King  GJeorge  in  person,  who  expressed 
his  joy  "  because  of  the  eminently  pa- 
cific, liberal,  and  conservative  manner 
in  which  the  electors  had  used  their 
supreme  political  right  in  choosing 
delegates  to  the  Assembly  and  thus 
again  demonstrated  that  they  are 
capable  of  guiding  the  elaboration  of 
the  reforms  destined  to  remedy  pub- 
lic affairs."  After  a  stormy  session 
of  six  weeks,  the  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved Oct.  23d,  in  the  midst  of  a 
ministerial  crisis.  (See  III.  His- 
iory.) 

The  Greek  orthodox  church  is  de- 
clared the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
complete  tolerance  is  granted  by  the 
constitution  to  all  other  sects.  Pri- 
mary education  is  compulsory,  but  in- 
differently enforced.  The  cost  is  born 
by  the  communes,  with  a  subvention 
from  the  state.  Greece  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  country. 

ITALY 

{Regno  d* Italia) 

King,  Victor  Emanuel  III,  born 
Nov.  11,  1869,  succeeding  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
Humbert  I,  July  29,  1900.  Heir  ap- 
parent. Prince  Umberto.  A  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  composed  of  the 
various  states  of  Sardinia,  the  two 
Sicilies,  the  Pontifical  states,  the  Prov- 
inces of  Lombardy  and  Venice  from 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  grand  duchy 


of  Tuscany,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Modena.  The  establishment  of 
the  present  Kingdom  was  finally  ef- 
fected in  1860.  The  first  lUlian  Par- 
liament assembled  in  1861,  and  de- 
clared Victor  Emanuel  II,  King  of 
Italy.  The  present  domain  of  Italy, 
including  the  remainder  of  the  Papal 
states,  was  established  by  plebiscite 
in  1870.  The  executive  power  resides 
in  the  sovereign,  acting  through  re- 
sponsible ministers.  The  legislative 
authority  rests  in  the  king  and  Par- 
liament, the  latter  consisting  of  a 
Senate,  composed  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  members,  nominated  by  the  king 
for  life.  There  are  now  328  senators. 
By  the  electoral  law  of  March  28, 
1895,  all  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write, 
and  possess  certain  property  qualifica- 
tions, may  vote  for  members  of  the 
Lower  Chamber,  of  whom  there  are 
508.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
nominally  the  ruling  state  religion; 
the  power  of  church  and  clergy  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  civil  government  and 
freedom  of  worship  ordained.  By  the 
census  of  1901,  ninety-seven  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  Roman  Catii- 
olic.  Primary  secular  education  is 
free  and  compulsory.  The  schools  are 
maintained  by  local  taxation  and  state 
grants.  Secondary  education  and  spe- 
cial schools  are  maintained,  largely 
by  state  grants.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  hemp, 
hats,  paper,  pottery,  glass,  and  al- 
abaster ornaments,  with  a  large  agri- 
cultural product,  consisting  chiefly  ol 
wines,  olives,  raw  silk,  and  fruits. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  products. 
Salt  is  a  government  monopoly.  Rail- 
road development  is  proceeding  rap- 
idly. In  1907  there  were  10,713  miles 
open,  and  30,000  miles  of  telegraph 
line.     (See  IV,  Dreihund.) 

COLONIES 


g  1  Acquired. 

Area, 
Sauare 
Miles. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Re\'enue 
and  Ex- 
penditure. 

Eritrea 

Italian  Soma- 
liland 

45,800 
129.700 

450,000 
400.000 

Sl.694.192 
569.980 

Total 

175.500 

850.000 
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MONACO 

A  principality,  eight  square  miles 
in  area,  population  15,180.  Prince 
Albert,  bom  Nov.  13,  1848;  succeeded 
his  father,  Sept.  10,  1889.  There  is  a 
governor  general,'  and  a  counselor 
of  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
only  church  allowed  in  the  principal- 
ity. The  revenue  of  the  state  is  main- 
ly derived  from  the  gambling  tables, 
one  company  with  a  capital  of  £1,200,- 
000  holding  a  contract  or  concession 
which  will  expire  in  1947.  This  com- 
pany bears  the  cost  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  government,  and  in  addition 
pays  £70,000  annually  to  the  prince 
for  the  concession,  the  amount  in- 
creasing everv  ten  years  by  £10,000. 
On  March  2S,  1910,  Prince  Albert 
assented  to  the  demand  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  establishment  of  a  par- 
liament. . 

MONTENEGBO 

( Cmagora — Kara — Dagh ) 

King,  Nicholas  I,  Petrovi^  NjegoS, 
bom  Oct.  7,  1841 ;  date  of  accession, 
Aug.  26,  1860.  Heir  apparent,  Danilo 
Alexander,  bora  June  29,  1871.  Prime 
minister  and  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs and  justice,  M.  Tomanovitch. 
On  Aug.  26,  1910,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  accession  of  Prince 
Nicholas,  the  principality  was  pro- 
claimed a  kingdom  by  Parliament,  and 
the  title  of  king  assumed  by  the 
monarch,  with  the  ^neral  approval 
of  Europe,  and  amidst  picturesque 
celebrations  of  the  jubilee. 

Montenegro's  independence  of 
Turkey  was  recognized  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  1878.  On  Oct.  31,  1905, 
Nicholas  announced  the  gift  of  a  free 
constitution,  with  manhood  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  a  single  chamber  of 
seventy-four  members,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  modem  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  era  of  peace  since  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  has  enabled  Nich- 
olas to  carry  out  many  projects  for 
the  moral  and  material  regeneration 
of  his  country.  The  laws,  which  form- 
erly sanctioned  many  superstitions, 
have  been  codified  with  care;  the  ven- 
detta has  been  supressed,  primary 
education  has  been  made  imiversal, 
and  communications  have  been  opened 
up  by  roads  and  railways. 


The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Greek 
Church,  which  is  nominally  indepen- 
dent of  the  state,  except  that  the 
bi^liops  are  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  rural  clergy  are  maintained  by 
a  tax  paid  to  the  government  by  the 
head  of  everjr  household.  Elementary 
instruction  is  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  compulsory  and  free. 
Military  service  is  compulsory.  The 
first  railroad  in  the  country  was 
opened  Dec.,  1908,  from  Antivari  to 
the  Lake  of  Scutari,  and  is  only  eleven 
miles  in  length.  ( See  IV,  The  Balkan 
Situation,) 

NETHEBLANDS 

{Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden) 

Reigning  Sovereign,  Wilhelmina 
Helena  Pauline  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  late  King  Willem  III,  bom 
Aug.  31,  1880.  Succeeded  to  the 
throne  Nov.  28,  1890.  Became  of  age 
Aug.  31,  1898,  and  was  inaugurated 
Sept.  6.  Offspring  Princess  Juliana 
Louise  Emma  Marie  Wilhelmina, 
born  Apr.  30.  1909. 

The  constitution  of  the  Nether- 
lands, after  its  reconstruction  as  a 
kingdom,  was  given  in  1815,  revised 
in  1847,  establishing  a  constitutional 
and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  legis- 
lative authority  rests  conjointly  in 
the  sovereign  and  Parliament,  the 
latter  (the  States  General)  of  two 
Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  con- 
sists of  fifty  members,  elected  by  the 
provincial  states  from  among  highly 
assessed  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
or  from  high  functionaries  enumer- 
ated by  law.  All  male  Dutch  citi- 
zens above  twenty-five  years,  paying 
small  state  taxes,  or  house  rents,  are 
eligible  to  vote.  The  Second  Chamber 
numbers  100  deputies,  elected  direct- 
ly. Only  the  government  and  the 
Second  Chamber  may  introduce  new 
bills.  The  Upper  Chamber  can  only 
approve  or  reject  them,  without  the 
power  of  amendment.  The  constitu- 
tion can  be  altered  by  a  bill  declar- 
ing there  is  reason  for  introducing 
changes,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  Chambers  and  a  second  confirma- 
tion by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  a  new 
States  Grcneral.  There  is  a  cabinet 
of  nine  members,  of  which  Theodore 
Heemskerk  is  premier.  A  state  coun- 
cil  of   fourteen   members,   appointed 
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by  the  sovereign,  of  which  she  is 
president,  is  consulted  on  all  legis- 
lative and  executive  matters.  The 
opening  of  the  States  General  took 
place  on  Sept.  13,  1910.  In  her  speech 
from  the  throne.  Queen  Wilhelmina 
referred  to  the  increase  in  expendi- 
ture in  many  departments,  and  said 
bills  would  shortly  be  introduced  for. 
the  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  and 
the  imposition  of  a  general  income 
tax.  Other  measures  to  be  submitted 
would  include  insurance  for  workers 
against  illness  and  old  age,  the  revis- 
ion of  the  copyright  laws,  the  re- 
organization of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
an  education  bill.  The  minister  of 
finance  presented  the  budget  for  the 
coming  financial  year.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  206,000,- 
000  florins  ( about  $82,400,000 ) .  There 
will  probably  be  a  deflcit  of  12,600,- 
000  ilorins  (about  $5,040,000).  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  eleven  prov- 
inces and  1,123  communes.  Each 
province  has  its  own  representative 
body,  elected  for  six  years.  The  royal 
family  and  the  maiority  of  the  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Ileform  Church, 
but  complete  religious  liberty  prevails. 
Primary  education  is  compulsory  and 
free,  maintained  jointly  by  the  JKing- 
dom  and  the  communes.  Private  state 
aided  primary  education  is  encour- 
aged, rather  tnan  public.  Agriculture 
and  fisheries  are  the  chief  industries, 
but  there  are  many  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  su^r  refineries. 

Colomes.— -The  colonial  possessions 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  East  Indies 
and  West  Indies  comprise  783,000  Eng- 
lish square  miles,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  approximately  38,000,000  peo- 
ple. They  are  about  seven  times  the 
size  of  the  mother  coimtry.  Dutch 
East  Indies  has  been  governed  by  the 
Crown  since  the  dissolution  oi  the 
East  India  Company  in  1708,  under  a 
eovemor  general,  with  complete  legis- 
lative and  executive  power,  except  as 
may  reside  in  the  home  Parliament. 
The  island  of  Java  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  agriculture,  the  government  own- 
ing most  of  the  real  estate.  The 
principal  products  are  suffar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  tin.  Dutch  West  India 
consists  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, and  the  colony  of  Curacao  on 
the  north  coast  of  S.  America.    Chief 


products,   sugar,    fruits,   coffee,   rice, 
maize,  and  molasses. 

NOBWAT 

(Korge) 

King,  Haakon  VII,  bom  Oct.  3, 
1872,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Ascended  the  throne  Nov.  18, 
1905.  Heir  apparent,  Prince  OUv, 
bom  July  2,  1903.  President  of  the 
Council,  \V.  Konow.  Was  tmited  with 
Sweden  until  June  7,  1905,  when  the 
union  was  dissolved  and  Norway 
again  became  an  independent  king- 
dom. The  constitution  of  Norway 
bears  date  May  17,  1814.  It  vests 
the  legislative  power  in  the  Stortiiig, 
or  Parliament.  The  royal  veto  may 
be  exercised  twice,  but  if  the  same 
bill  passes  the  Storting  three  times, 
after  as  many  elections,  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  royal 
assent.  The  Storting  assembles  in 
Jan.  each  year.  Every  Norwegian 
citizen  over  twenty-flve  years  of  age 
is  entitled  to  vote,  imless  receiving 
parish  relief.  Since  1907  women  axe 
entitled  to  vote  if  they  or  their  hus- 
bands have  paid  an  income  tax.  Rep- 
resentatives are  chosen  every  third 
year — forty-one  from  towns,  and  eigh- 
ty-two from  rural  districts.  The  Stor- 
ting divides  itself  into  two  Houses, 
the  former  composed  of  one  fourth  the 
members  of  the  Storting,  and  the  other 
of  the  remaining  three  fourths.  Pri- 
mary education  is  compulsory  and 
free,  maintained  by  local  taxation  and 
state  grants.  Secondary  schools  are 
state,  local,  or  private.  Agriculture, 
forestry,  mining,  timber  trading, 
ship  building,  and  pulp  making  con- 
stitute the  chief  proiducts.  There  are 
1,800  miles  of  railroads,  mostly  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government. 

POBTUGAL 

{Reino  de  Portugal  e  Algarves) 

Provisional  President,  Tbofilo  Bba- 
GA,  appointed  upon  the  suooessfol 
revolution  of  Oct.  5,  1910,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  re- 
public, following  the  flight  of  King 
Manoel  n,  son  of  the  la^B  King  Car- 
los I.  The  provisional  president  ia 
a  poet,  philologist,  and  philosopher, 
and  has  an  international  reputation 
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«8  a  scholar.  Alfonso  Costa,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  and  regarded  as  the 
chief  organizer  of  the  revolution,  is 

SroTisional  head  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
ouae  of  Braganza.  from  which  Ma- 
noel  was  descended,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On 
Sept.  23,  1910,  King  Manoel  had 
opened  the  new  Parliament  in  person, 
announcing  the  resolve  of  his  Cabinet 
to  carry  out  its  liberal  program,  in- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
regulating  religious  associations. 

The  fimdamental  law  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  was  the  Constitu- 
tional Charter  granted  by  King  Pe- 
dro I  in  1826,  and  altered  by  addi- 
tional acts.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nizes four  powers  in  the  state,  the 
legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and 
the  **  moderating  authority,*'  which  is 


vested  in  the  sovereign.  There  are 
two  legislative  chaml^rs,  the  House 
of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
conjunctively  called  the  Cortes  Ge- 
raes.  A  law  of  July  24,  1885,  pro- 
vided for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
peerages  by  a  gradual  process. 

The  state  religion  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic, but  all  other  religions  are  tol- 
erated. Conventual  establishments 
in  Portugal  were  suppressed  in  1834, 
and  their  property  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  Primary  educa- 
tion is  compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not 
enforced,  and  by  the  latest  census 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion cannot  read.  Agriculture  is  the 
dominating  industry.  Many  valuable 
mines,  salt,  gypsum,  lime,  and  mar- 
ble, remain  unworked.  (See  III,  His- 
tory.) 


COLONIES. 


In  Africa: 

Cape  Verde  lalands 

Gouiem 

Prince's  snd  St.  Thomas's  Islands 

Ancola 

East  Africa 

Total 

la  Aj&m: 

In  India  ) 

Indian  Archipelago  > 

China:  Macao,  etc. ) 


Area. 


1.480 

13,040 

360 

484.800 

293.400 


793.980 


8.972 


Population. 


147.424 

820.000 

42.103 

4.119.000 

3.120.000 


8.248.527 


895.789 


Revenue. 
1910. 


$139,858 

272.860 

869.955 

2.528.610 

5.291.440 


$9,102,723 


$1,079,480 
139.860 
639.140 


$1,858,480 


Expendi- 
ture. 
1910. 


$220,600 

332.350 

732.800 

3.678.340 

5.112.760 


10.076.850 


$1,062,260 
220.600 
639.140 


$1,922,000 


AND    CHTTBCH    OF 
BOME 


Supreme  pontiff.  Pits  X  (Giuseppe 
Sarto).  bom  at  Riese,  diocese  of  Tre- 
Tiso,  June  2.  18.35;  bishop  of  Mantua, 
Nov.  10,  1884;  cardinal,  June  12, 
1893;  patriarch  of  Venice,  June  16, 
1893;  elected  supreme  pontiff  as  suc- 
cessor of  Leo  Xni,  Aug.  4,  1903; 
crowned.  Aug.  9th  following.  He  is 
258th  pope  in  number.  Pontifical  sec- 
retary of  state.  Rafael  Merry  del  Val. 
The  election  of  pope  is  by  scrutiny  of 
the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  con- 
aisting  when  complete  of  70  members, 
namely,  6  cardinal -bishops,  50  cardi- 
nal-priests, and  14  cardinal-deacons, 
but  rarely  comprising  the  full  number. 
The  cardinals  are  regarded  as  princes 


of  the  church  at  large.  In  1910  the 
sacred  college  consisl^  of  5  cardinal- 
bishops,  42  cardinal-priests,  and  5  car- 
dinal-deacons. In  1910,  besides  the 
pope  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  the 
upper  Catholic  hierarchy  throughout 
the  world  comprised  8  patriarcnates 
of  the  Latin  and  6  of  the  Oriental 
rite,  165  archbishoprics  of  the  Latin 
and  19  of  the  Oriental  rite,  and  748 
bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  52  of  the 
Oriental  rite.  The  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
is  carried  "on  by  a  number  of  perma- 
nent committees  called  Sacred  Con- 
gregations, composed  of  cardinals, 
with  consul  tors  and  officials.  There 
are  now  eleven  sacred  congregations, 
viz. :  holy  office,  consistorial  discipline 
of  the  sacraments,  council,  religious 
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orders,  propaganda,  index,  rites,  cere- 
monial, extraordinary  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  studies. 

The  states  with  which  the  Holy  See 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  are 
Austria-Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  Monaco,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Swit- 
zerland, together  with  nearly  all 
the  American  republics,  except  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 


BOUMAKIA 

King,  Cabol  I,  bom  April  20,  1839. 
Ascended  the  throne  in  1860,  after 
the  abdication  of  Prince  Alexandru 
Joan,  and  in  1881  proclaimed  king 
instead  of  Prince  of  Roumania  by 
the  Assembly.  Prime  minister,  M.  J. 
J.  C.  Bratiano,  1909. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  was 
voted  by  a  constituent  assembly, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  1866. 
The  Senate  consists  of  120  members, 
elected  for  eight  years.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  consists  of  183  members 
elected  for  four  years.  All  citizens  of 
full  age,  paying  taxes,  are  electors. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  ortho- 
dox  Greek  Church.  The  Treatv  of 
Berlin  provided  that  there  should  be 
no  discrimination  against  residents 
of  Roumania  on  account  of  religious 
belief,  but  the  Jews  have  been  harsh- 
ly treated.  Education  is  free  and 
compulsory,  but  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward condition.  A  census  in  1899 
reported  that  seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
the  population  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  cereals,  wines,  and  timber 
are  the  chief  products,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  being  agricul- 
tural. A  land  bank  was  organized 
by  the  government  in  1907  to  sup- 
ply peasants  with  the  means  to  buy 
or  lease  land.  (See  IV,  The  Balkan 
Situation,) 

BTJSSIA 

{Empire  of  All  the  Russias) 

Nicholas  II,  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias,  bom  May  18  (new  style), 
1868;  succeeded  his  father.  Emperor 
Alexander  III,  Oct.  20,  1894;  mar- 
ried, Nov.  26,  1894,  Princess  Alexan- 
dra Alix,  daujB^hter  of  Ludwig  IV, 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.     Heir  appar- 


ent, Grand   Duke  Alexis,  bom   Aug. 
12,  1904. 

An  empire  comprising  one  sixth  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  situated  in 
Europe,  and  also  embracing  mor^ 
than  one  third  the  continent  of  Asia. 
Nominally  a  constitutional,  hereditary 
monarchy,  but  in  fact  the  entire  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  pow- 
er is  concentrated  in  the  emperor. 
On  Aug.  19,  1905,  an  elective  state 
council,  or  Duma,  was  created  by 
imperial  decree,  and  later  a  law  was 
promulgated  granting  to  the  popula- 
tion certain  liberties  of  person,  con- 
science, speech,  and  assembly,  estab- 
lishing the  rule  that  no  law  shall  be 
effective  without  the  approval  of  the 
Duma,  and  that  this  body  shall  have 
a  real  participation  in  the  control  of 
the  government.  The  Duma  consists 
of  members  elected  for  five  years, 
representing  the  provinces  and  great 
cities;  chosen  by  indirect  election 
made  by  electoral  bodies  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  district  elective  as- 
semblies. Under  ukases  published 
March  6,  1906,  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
elected  members  and  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor;  convoked 
and  prorogued  annually  by  imperial 
ukase.  Elective  members  of  the 
council  are  eligible  for  nine  years,  one 
third  being  elected  every  three  years. 
Elected  members  are  retiumed  by  as- 
semblies of  proWnces,  sjTiods  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  representatives  of 
the  universities  and  of  the  bourses  of 
commerce,  and  by  representatives  of 
the  nobility  and  landed  proprietors. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Duma  have  equal  legislative  powers. 
Every  measure  must  pass  both  bod- 
ies before  it  is  submitted  for  the  im- 
perial sanction.  All  laws  voted  must 
DC  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Council  and  by  the  Czar.  Bills  re- 
jected cannot  again  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  same  session,  nor  can 
bills  rejected  by  one  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  be  again  proposed  with- 
out imperial  consent.  The  first  Duma, 

sitting  from  May  10,  1906,  was  dis- 
solved July  22.  The  second  Duma, 
sitting  from  March  6,  1907,  was  dis- 
solved on  June  16,  1907.  The  third 
Duma  began  its  first  session  Nov.  14, 
1007.  It  is  again  in  session  as  the 
Year  Book  goes  to  press. 
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Tbe  administration  of  the  empire 
is  intrusted  to  councils  and  a  minis- 
try, administering  fifteen  separate 
branches  of  the  government.  The 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Priry  Councillor,  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  M.  Stolypin,  appointed 
July  6,  1906.  The  empire  is  divided 
into  governments  and  provinces. 
There  are  forty-nine  governments  in 
European  Russia  proper,  ten  in  Po- 
land, eight  in  Finland,  seventeen  in 
Caucasus,  four  in  Siberia.  There  are 
nineteen  provinces,  mostly  in  Asia. 
At  the  head  of  each  government  is 
a  governor  general,  with  supreme 
control  and  Erection  of  all  aiffairs, 
whether  civil  or  military.  In  Siberia 
the  governors  general  are  assisted  by 
a  council.  In  European  Russia,  the 
government  of  the  parish  is  intrust- 
ed to  the  people,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try is  divided  into  18,012  cantons. 

The  established  religion  of  the  em- 
pire is  the  Greek  Catholic  Church, 
officially  called  the  Orthodox  Faith, 
and  maintaining  relations  with  the 
four  orthodox  patriarchates  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  The  emperor  is  head  of 
the  church,  and  appoints  to  every 
office  therein.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Jewish,  all  religions  are  nomi- 
nally free  in  Russia. 

Control  and  maintenance  of  pri- 
mary education  is  divided  between 
the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Holy  Synod  (governing  body 
of  the  Orthodox  Church),  to  which  is 
allotted  the  larger  proportion  annual- 
ly voted  for  education.  Primary  edu- 
cation is  extremely  backward.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  has  re- 
ceived  instruction. 

A  large  proportion  of  Russia  is  un- 
fit for  cultivation.  The  Obdorsk  and 
Ural  mountains  contain  rich  mineral 
deposits,  and  Russia  is  now  the 
largest  producer  of  petroleum  in  the 
world,  amounting  to  410,000,000 
poods  (of  thirty-six  pounds)  in  1905. 
The  coal  output  in  1906  was  21,000,- 
000  tons,  and  there  was  large  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  copper,  and  quick- 
silver. Manufactures  are  but  little 
developed,  but  are  increasing  rapid- 
ly. In  1898  there  were  41,647  miles 
of  railroad,  exclusive  of  2,124  miles 
in  Finland  and  1,078  miles  of  Eastern 


China  railway.  About  one  half  the 
mileage  is  under  government  control. 

Finland.  —  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland  was  conquered  by  Russia 
from  Sweden  and  annexed  in  1808. 
Its  area  is  144,254  square  miles,  with 
about  15.000,000  population.  Nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans. 
The  country  was  formerly  governed 
by  the  imperial  Finnish  Senate  of 
twenty-two  members,  with  a  Diet  of 
four  estates  selected  by  the  people. 
On  Jan.  1,  1907.  a  new  constitution 
was  promulgated  by  imperial  ukase, 
under  which  the  Parliament  consists 
of  a  single  chamber  of  200  members, 
chosen  by  direct  and  proportional 
election.  The  suffrage  is  possessed, 
with  certain  exceptions,  by  every  Fin- 
nish citizen,  male  or  female,  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  Finland  was  the 
first  coimtry  to  concede  complete 
woman  suffrage  and  representation. 
The  Diet  exists  for  three  years,  un- 
less sooner  dissolved.  The  Grand 
Duke  is  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  may 
summon  and  dissolve  the  Diet.  Leg- 
islative measures  are  brought  for- 
ward by  the  ministers  as  propositions 
from  the  Czar.  The  so-called  impe- 
rial legislative  law  of  June  30,  1910, 
deprives  the  Finnish  Diet  of  its  right 
to  pass  upon  Finnish  questions  in- 
volving imperial  interests,  including 
the  imposition  of  taxes,  direction  of 
the  police,  management  of  the 
schools,  and  authorization  of  public 
meetings.  The  Finnish  Diet  refused 
in  Sept.  to  approve  two  bills  drafted 
by  the  Russian  0)uncil  of  Ministers 
in  accordance  with  this  law,  and  was 
prorogued  by  the  Czar,  who  ordered 
a  new  election  in  Jan.,  1911.  (See 
III,  History.) 

Poland,  which  had  its  own  eonsti-' 
tut  ion  from  1815  to  1830,  and  a  sep- 
arate government  until  1864,  was 
deprived  of  this  remnant  of  adminis- 
trative independence  in  the  latter 
year.  By  ukase  of  the  emperor,  Feb. 
23,  1868,  the  government  was  incor- 
porated with  that  of  Russia,  and  the 
use  of  the  Polish  language  in  public 
places  and  for  public  purposes  was 
prohibited. 

BOKHASA 

A  Russian  vassal  state  in  Central 
Asia.    Reigning  sovereign,  Amis  Satid 
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Abdul  Ahad.  In  1873,  after  a  Rus- 
sian invasion,  a  treaty  was  signed  witii 
that  country  by  which  no  foreigner 
can  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without 
a  Russian  passport,  and  the  state  be- 
came practically  a  Russian  depend- 
ency. The  religion  is  Mohammedan. 
Chief  products:  com,  fruit,  silk,  and 
hemp.  It  has  some  minerals.  The 
Russian  Trans-Caspian  railroad  now 
runs  through  Bokhara  for  a  distance 
of  186  miles. 

Khiva 

Reigning  sovereign,  Setid  Ma- 
homed Rahim  Khan,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1865;  bom  about  1845. 
In  1872  a  Russian  expedition  con- 
quered the  country  and  compelled  the 
khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts 
the  state  under  Russian  control.  The 
religion  is  Mohammedan.  The  chief 
products  are  cotton  and  silk. 

Other  Russian  dependencies  in 
Asia: 


Area  Eng. 
Sq.  MUes. 

Population. 
1908. 

Trans-Caucasia 

Siberia. 

95.402 

4,786.730 

710,905 

400,770 

213.855 

6.207.662 

6.307.200 
7.049.200 

Steppes 

2.927,900 

Turkestan 

5,961,600 

Trana-Caspian  Prov. . 

415.700 

Total 

22,661.600 

SEBVIA 

{Kralyevina  Srbiya) 

King,  Peteb  I,  bom  June  20,  1844 ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  June  25,  1903. 
Heir  apparent,  Prince  Alexander, 
bom  Dec.  4,  1888.  Prime  minister, 
M.  Novakovich.  The  independence 
of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  July 
13,  1878.  The  constitution  voted  by 
the  Great  National  Assembly  in  1889 
was  repealed  in  1894.  On  April  6, 
1901,  a  new  constitution  was  created 
by  the  then  King  Alexander,  which, 
after  his  death,  June  15,  1903,  was 
abolished  and  that  of  1889  revived. 
Executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
king,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  min- 
isters, who  are  responsible  to  the  na- 
tion. Legislative  authority  rests  in 
a  National  Assembly  composed  of  160 
deputies  elected  by  the  people — term 


of  service  four  years.  All  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  paying  a 
tax  are  entitled  to  vot^  Counties,  dis- 
tricts, and  municipalities  have  their 
administrative  assemblies.  Servia  is 
divided  into  seventeen  provinces  and 
1,407  communes.  The  state  religion  is 
Greek  orthodox,  but  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical officials  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  There 
is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 
Elementary  education  is  compulsory 
and  free.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1900,  seventeen  per  cent  could  read  and 
write.  Servia  is  an  agricultural 
country,  in  which  nearly  every  peas- 
ant cultivates  his  own  fre^old. 
Servia  has  considerable  mineral  re- 
sources, worked  by  the  government 
and  by  private  enterprise. 

SPAIN 

{Esparia) 

King,  Alphonso  XIII,  son  of  the 
late  King  Alphonso  XII,  bom  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  May  17. 
1886,  succeeding  at  birth  his  eldest 
sister. 

The  executive  is  vested  under  the 
king  in  a  council  of  nine  ministers, 
reorganized  Feb.  9,  1910,  with  Ca- 
nalejas  as  prime  minister.  The  pres- 
ent constitution  was  ratified  by 
a  special  assembly  proclaimed  Jime 
30,  1876,  enacting  that  Spain  shall 
be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
that  the  power  to  make  laws  shall 
rest  in  the  cortes  and  with  the  king. 
The  cortes  is  composed  of  a  senate 
and  congress  equal  in  authority. 
There  are  three  classes  of  senators — 
senators  by  their  own  right,  100  life 
senators  nominated  by  the  king,  and 
180  senators  elected  by  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  state,  the  provincial 
communes,  churches,  and  universities. 
One  half  the  elective  senators  are  re- 
newed every  five  years.  The  con- 
gress is  elected  by  all  male  Span- 
iards twenty-five  years  of  age,  enjoy- 
ing full  civil  rights.  There  are  406 
deputies,  of  whom  ninety-eight  are 
elected  by  scrutin  de  liste  in  twenty- 
eight  large  districts  in  which  minor- 
ities may  be  represented.  The  cortes 
meets  every  year.  The  king  has  the 
power  of  convoking,  suspending,  or 
dissolving.  In  the  latter  case  a  new 
cortes  must  sit  within  three  months. 
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The  national  church  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  An  elaborate  system  of 
primary  compulsory  education  exists, 
which  is  not  ripidly  enforced,  and 
sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion can  neither  read  nor  write,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  taken  in  1889. 

The  year  has  been  made  memorable 
in  Spain  by  the  determination  of  Pre- 
mier Canalejas,  strongly  supported  by 
King  Alfonso,  to  negotiate  a  revision 
of  the  Concordat  of  1851  between 
Spain  and  the  Vatican,  which  move- 
ment resulted  in  Aug.  in  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  courts.  Decrees  permitting  other 
than  Roman  Catholics  to  publicly 
display  emblems  of  woiship,  and  re- 
quiring all  monks  to  register,  were 
especially  resented  at  Rome.  The 
government  declares  it  is  not  attack- 
ing the  Catholic  religion  as  such,  but 


is  seeking  to  relieve  the  state  and  so- 
ciety from  the  domination  of  ecclesi- 
asticism,  as  maintained  by  the  clergy 
and  the  religious  orders.  The  latter 
own  or  control  a  large  part  of  the 
land  and  resources  of  tne  country, 
paying  no  taxes,  and  carrying  on 
many  forms  of  industry  in  competi- 
tion with  ordinary  labor.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  21,000  church  digni- 
taries in  Spain,  for  whose  support 
annual  taxes  of  about  $8,000,000  are 
levied.  While  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion is  largely  in  a  majority,  the 
government  of  Canalejas  is  strongly 
supported  in  parliament,  and  the  in- 
dications favor  popular  support  of 
the  policy  of  nationalism,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  clericalism  and  medieeval- 
ism.  There  is  apparent  a  growing 
strength  in  the  socialistic  movement 
in  Spain.  * 


COLONIES. 


In  Africa: 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar 

Rio  Muni  and  Cape  San  Juan 
Fernando  Po,  etc 


Area. 


70,000 

0.800 

813 


Population. 


130,000 

140.000 

23.846 


Revenue. 
1910. 


9380.000 


Expendi- 
ture. 
1010 


$380,000 


SWEDEN 

iSverige) 

King,  GusTAF  V,  bom  June  16, 
1868,  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Oscar  II,  Dec.  8, 
1907.  Crown  prince,  Gustaf  Adolph, 
bom  Nov.  11,  1882.  Prime  minister, 
Admiral  Avid  Lindman.  Sweden  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  king 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  state  religion.  The  con- 
stitutional power  is  exercised  in 
conjunction  with  the  Council  of 
State,  or  with  the  Diet,  and  every 
new  law  must  have  the  assent  of  .the 
Crown.  The  right  to  impose  taxes 
is  Tested  in  the  Diet,  consisting  of 
two  chambers,  both  elected  by  the 
people,  the  first  containing  150  mem- 
bers elected  for  six  years  by  the 
Landstings,  or  provincial  representa- 
tives, and  by  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions of  the  towns  and  regulated  by 
a  special  election  law.  The  second 
chamber,  230  members,  is  elected  for 
three  years  by  universal  suffrage. 
Every   Swede   twenty-four  years  and  |  the   chambers    united   are   called   the 
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over,  not  under  legal  disability,  has 
the  right  to  vote.  Primary  education 
is  compulsory  and  free,  maintained 
by  local  taxation  and  state  grants. 
The  population  is  largely  devoted  to 
agriculture.  Forests  are  extensive, 
covering  nearly  one  half  the  country. 
Mineral  products  are  large  and  in- 
clude iron,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  zinc, 
cobalt,  alum,  sulphur,  marble,  and 
coal.  The  chief  products  are  butter, 
iron,  paper,  and  timber.  There  are 
8,305  miles  of  railroad,  one  third  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  19,313 
miles  of  telegraph. 

SWITZEBLAND 

( Fichweiz — Suisse — Svizzera ) 

Switzerland,  known  as  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  is  composed  of  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  varying  size,  united 
under  the  constitution  of  May  29, 1874. 
Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Par- 
liament of  two  ohamberB.  a  legisla- 
tive council  of  147  members,  and  a 
council  of  state  of  fortv-four  members; 
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Federal  Assembly.  Members  of  the 
National  Council  are  elected  for  three 
years.  Executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Federal  Council  of  seven 
members,  elected  by  the  Federal  As- 
sembly and  presided  over  by  the 
president  of  the  federation.  The 
President  of  tlie  Confederation  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  elected  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  in  joint  session  for  one 
year,  and  are  ineligible  to  the  same 
ofllces  until  after  the  expiration  of 
another  year.  The  President  for 
1910  is  M.  Robert  Comtesse,  of  La 
Lagne.  The  seven  members  of  the 
Federal  Council  act  as  ministers  of 
the  seven  administrative  departments 
of  the  Republic.  Each  of  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  is  sovereign,  so 
far  as  its  independence  c^d  legisla- 
tive powers  are  not  restricted  by  the 
constitution.  Each  has  its  local  gov- 
ernment, differing  in  organization, 
but  all  based  upon  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people.  In  many 
cantons  the  popular  initiative  and 
referendum     have     been     introduced. 

A  referendum  backed  by  142,000  sig- 
natures and  proposing  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  federal  constitution  of 
a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  elections  to  the  national  coun- 
cil was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  confederation  dur- 
mg  the  year,  and  rejected  by  262,066 
votes,  against  238,928. 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
15  of  the  cantons,  French  in  5,  Ital- 
ian in  2.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory.  It  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  canton  and 
municipal  authorities.  Special  schools 
are  nuniprons  and  well  attended. 
Though  in  the  main  an  agricultural 
country,  Switzerland  has  developed 
many  special  industries,  including 
silks,  cottons,  lirien,  lace,  clocks, 
watches,  gloves,  cheese,  etc.  In  1909 
there  were  3,200  miles  of  railroad, 
6,500  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
1,860  post  offices. 

TTTKKEY 

{Ottoman  Empire) 

Sultan.  Mohammed  V.  born  Nov. 
3.  1844,  sou  of  Sultan  Medjid;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  April  27,  1909, 


on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  broth- 
er. Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II,  as  the 
outcome  of  the  "  Young  Turk  "  move- 
ment. 

By  the  law  of  succession  in  the 
reigning  family,  the  crown  is  inher- 
ited according  to  seniority  by  the 
male  descendents  of  Othman  sprung 
from  the  imperial  harem,  which  ex- 
'i>in  as  a  permanent  state  institu- 
tion: all  the  children  bom  in  the 
harem  are  legitimate  and  of  equal 
lineage,  the  sultan  being  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  in  case  there  are 
no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age. 

The  Turkish  cabinet,  reorganized 
May  5,  1909,  consists  of  thirteen 
ministers,  of  whom  the  grand  vizier 
is  Hakki  Pasha.  The  existing  form 
of  constitution  is  a  decree  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  II,  of  Nov.,  1876,  which 
provides  for  the  security  of  personal 
liberty  and  property,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  irremovable 
judges,  the  abolition  of  torture,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  equality 
of  all  Ottoman  subjects.  Islam  is 
declared  the  religion  of  the  state, 
but  freedom  of  worship  is  granted 
to  all  creeds,  and  all  citizens  declared 
eligible  to  public  office.  Persistent 
violation  of  this  constitution  led 
finally  to  the  revolution  of  April, 
1909. 

Parliament  consists  of  a  senate  and 
a  chamber  of  deputies.  Senators  are 
appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  deputies 
are  elected  by  electoral  delegates,  one 
deputy  for  every  6,000  such  delegates. 

The  entire  empire  is  divided  into 
vilayets  or  local  governments,  a  num- 
ber of  which  are  tributary  states, 
each  administered  by  a  governor  gen- 
eral representing  the  sultan,  and  as- 
sisted by  provincial  councils,  the  vil- 
ayets bein^  subdivided  into  many 
minor  districts.  Of  these  local  gor- 
emments  eight,  with  a  population  of 
6,130,000,  are  in  Europe;  eleven,  with 
a  population  of  9,000,000,  in  Asia 
Minor;  five,  with  a  population  of 
2,000,000,  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan; 
three,  with  a  population  of  1,400,000, 
in  Mesopotamia;  six,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,675,000,  in  Syria;  two,  with 
a  population  of  1,050,000,  in  Arabia; 
two,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000, 
in  Africa.  Grand  total  of  popula- 
tion 24,800,000.  In  1908  Bulgaria  de- 
clared itself  independent   of  Turkey. 
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and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
annexed  by  Austria-Hungary.  (See 
III,  History;  FV,  International  Rela- 
tions. ) 

Mohammedans  form  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  about  one  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  European  Turkey.  In  the 
latter,  education  is  nominally  obliga- 
tory and  free,  under  government 
control,  but  is  in  most  backward  con- 
dition. The  Turkish  government  pub- 
lishes no  financial  accounts  of  revenue 
and  expenditure.  Sept.  1,  1903,  a 
Council   of   Administration   was    ap- 


pointed at  Constantinople  to  read- 
just the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
government,  and  to  administer  the 
funds  derived  from  excise  duties,  to- 
bacco taxes,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bondholders.  The  indebtedness 
thus  secured  is  about  $526,943,700. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
in  a  primitive  condition.  In  Pales- 
tine the  establishment  of  Jewish  and 
German  colonies  presents  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. These  colonies  are  rapidly 
extending  in  population  and  in  farm 
lands  under  cultivation. 


TURKISH   PROVINCES. 


In  Europe  and  Asia: 


lUrope 

Asia  Minor 

Annenia  and  Kurdistan 

Mesopotamia 

Sjrria 

Arabia 


Total 


In  Africa: 

Tripoli 

B«nchasi  (Mutessarifat). 


Total, 


Area. 
Sq.  Miles. 


103.540 
71,990 
143.260 
114.530 
170.300 

693.610 


400.000 
398.900 

798.900 


Population. 


9.089.200 
2.470.900 
1.398.200 
3.675,100 
1.050.000 

17.683.400 


600,000) 
400.000  f 

1.000.000 


Revenue. 


1906. 
$458,686 


Expendi- 
ture. 


1906. 
$464,225 


See  also  Saypi. 


ATBICA 


The  whole  of  the  Continent  of  Africa 
has  gradually  passed  under  the  direct 
control,  or  the  indirect  influence,  of 
various  European  nations.  In  a  few 
African  countries  native  sovereigns 
remain  in  nominal  power,  as  indi- 
cated below.  The  remainder  of  the 
continent,  comprising  the  vast  areas 
still  inhabited  by  the  aborigines  and 
many  without  organized  native  gov- 
ernments, has  been  apportioned 
among  the  European  nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  claims  based  upon  pri- 
ority of  occupation  or  exploration, 
and  confirmed  by  joint  agreements 
between  them.  For  this  apportion- 
ment and  details  regarding  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  see  under  Great  Brit- 
ain, Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

ABYSSINIA 

{Mangesti  Itiopia) 

Under  agreement  of  Dec.  13,  1906, 
between  Great  Britain,   France,   and 


Italy,  these  nations  agree  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Abyssinia,  to  abstain 
from  intervention  in  Abyssinian  in- 
ternal affairs,  to  concert  together  for 
the  safeguarding  of  their  respective 
interests  in  territories  bordering  on 
Abyssinia,  and  to  make  agreements 
concerning  railroad  construction,  and 
equal  treatment  in  trade  and  transit. 
The  political  institutions  are  of  a 
feudal  character,  analogous  to  those 
of  mediaeval  Europe.  Menelik  II, 
King  of  Shoa,  became  supreme  ruler 
in  1889.  Having  no  direct  heir,  he 
has  proclaimed  as  his  successor  Lij 
Yasu,  the  son  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
A  council  of  ministers  has  been  con- 
stituted, which  first  met  in  July, 
1908,  and  exercises  little  authority. 
The  chief  industries  are  pastoral  and 
agricultural. 

EGYPT 

{Misr) 

Abbas  Hilmi,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Tewfik   Pasha,   succeeded    his   fatiior 
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as  the  seventh  Viceroy  and  third 
Khedive  of  Ejjypt,  Jan.  7,  1892. 
E^pt  is  tributary  to  Turkey,  to 
which  the  Khedive  pays  annual  trib- 
ute, but  from  1879  to' 1883  the  coun- 
try was  under  the  dual  control  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  In  1883 
Great  Britain  intervened  after  the 
Arabi  Pasha  rebellion,  and  has  since 
practically  governed  the  country. 
British  occupation,  temporarily  un- 
dertaken, is  now  recognized  as  per- 
manent in  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment of  April  8,  1904,  to  which  the 
German  and  other  European  govern- 
ments have  assented.  It  involves 
modifications  of  the  international 
agreements  regarding  Egypt  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  bondholders, 
and  is  confirmed  by  decree  of  the 
Khedive.  The  agreement  confers 
most-favored-nation  treatment  upon 
the  commerce  of  these  countries  for 
thirty  years.  A  British  agent  resi- 
dent at  Cairo  has  a  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers,  in  which,  together 
with  the  Khedive,  rests  the  real  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  authority. 
There  is  a  General  Assembly  and 
Legislative  Council  for  national  af- 
fairs, with  limited  pow^ers,  and  pro- 
vincial boards  for  local  affairs.  The 
General  Assembly  consists  of  the 
ministry,  Legislative  Council,  and 
forty-six  popularly  elected  members. 
The  Legislative  Council  consists  of 
thirty  members;  its  powers  are 
largely  consultative.  Mixed  tribu- 
nals, instituted  in  1876,  have  judicial 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  actions  be- 
*  tween  citizens  of  different  nationali- 
ties, and  between  natives  and  for- 
eigners. They  also  have  a  limited 
jurisdiction  in  penal  cases. 

Popular  agitation  has  continued 
in  Egypt  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
basis  of  which  is  a  demand  for  full 
parliamentary  institutions. 

Under  the  administration  of  Great 
Britain  several  great  dams  and  bar- 
rages have  been  constructed  on  the 
Nile,  and  others  are  under  way.  Those 
improvements  add  1,000,000  acres  to 
the  cultivatable  area,  mostly  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  cott<m. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  the  property  of 
an  Egyptian  company,  authorized  by 
the  Viceroy  in  1856,  lat^r  confirmed 
by  the  Sultan  with  a  concession 
granted  to  the  late  ^I.  de  Lesseps  for 
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ninety-nine  years.  The  general  man- 
agement is  conducted  from  PariSt 
under  statutes  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  French  Company  Law.  In 
1875  the  British  Government  pur- 
chased the  Khedive's  share  in  the 
Suez  Canal  for  £4,000,000.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  canal  are  now  conducted 
bv  an  administrative  council  of  thir- 
ty-two  members,  of  whom  ten  are 
British.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
canal  for  1907  were  £4,804,740,  and 
the  total  expenses  were  £1,745,700. 
The  number  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal  in  1907  was  4^67; 
in  1908,  3,795.  Of  these,  9,495,868 
tons  were  British,  and  2,310,507 
were  Grerman  tonnage. 

Anglo-Egjrptian  Sudan.— A  conven- 
tion between  the  British  and  Egyp- 
tian governments,  Jan.  19,  1899,  pro- 
vides for  the  administration  of  terri- 
tory south  of  the  twenty-second 
parallel  of  latitude  by  a  governor 
general,  appointed  by  Egypt  with  the 
assent  of  Great  Britain.  The  British 
and  Egyptian  flags  are  used  together, 
and  laws  are  made  by  proclamation. 
The  Sudan  is  divided  into  thirteen 
provinces,  whose  governors  are  Brit- 
ish officers  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
employed  under  the  Sudan  Grovem- 
ment.  The  administration  is  carried 
on  through  British  inspectors,  super- 
vised by  district  officials,  in  most 
cases  Egj'ptian  officers  lent  from  the 
Egyptian  army.  The  civil  and  crim- 
inal codes  in  force  are  based  on  those 
of  India.  Six  English  judges  have 
been  appointed,  and  an  educational 
system  organized.  About  1,100,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  chiefly 
cereals,  but  the  growth  of  Egyptian 
cotton  is  extending.  Khartum,  th« 
capital  city,  is  now  in  railroad  and 
telegraphic  communication  with  Cairo, 
and  on  Dec.  12,  1899,  the  Sudan  waa 
declared  open  for  general  traffic.  Other 
railroad  lines  are  being  rapidly  con- 
structed, and  there  were,  in  1909,  4,- 
905  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  Sudan. 
The  governor  general  is  Lieut.  Gen. 
Sir  Francis  Reginald  Wingate. 

LIBEBIA 

A  negro  Republic  on  the  coast  of 
West  Africa,  between  tlie  Freneh 
colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the 
French    possessions    in    the    interior 
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and  the  sea.  Liberia  had  its  ori^n 
in  the  efforts  of  colonization  societies 
in  Europe  and  America  to  make  per- 
manent provision  for  freed  American 
slaves.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1822.  It  was  declared  inde- 
pendent in  1847,  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  state  by  Great  Britain  in 
1848,  and  by  the  United  States  in 
1862.  The  constitution  is  modeled  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent is  elected  for  four  years,  the 
House  of  Representatives  (fourteen 
members)  for  two  years,  and  the 
Senate  ( nine  members )  for  six  .years. 
The  agricultural,  mining,  and  indus- 
trial development  of  Liberia  is  ex- 
tremely backward.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  palm  oil,  coffee,  rubber,  and 
ivory.  Cotton  is  indigenous,  but  not 
cultivated.     (See  TV.     Liheria.) 

MOBOCCO 

( Maghrib-el-Aksa — El  Oharb ) 

Sultan,  Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid,  who 
revolted  against  his  brother,  and  was 
proclaimed  Sultan  in  different  prov- 
inces in  1907  and  1908.  He  was 
recognized  by  the  Powers  as  Sultan, 
Jan.  5,  1909,  upon  his  agreement  to 
recognize  the  act  of  Algeciras.  By 
the  Anglo-French  Conference  of  April, 
1904,  Great  Britain  recognizes  that 
it  appertains  to  France  to  conduct 
the  administrative,  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  military  government  of  Mo- 
rocco, but  reserves  such  rights  as  by 


treaty  or  usage  she  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed. Reciprocal  engagements  with 
respect  to  trade  are  to  last  for  thirty 
years,  and  for  additional  periods  of 
five  years,  failing  denunciation  a 
year  in  advance.  Roads,  railroads, 
harbors,  etc.,  remain  under  state  con- 
trol. These  arrangements  were  ac- 
cepted by  Spain.  Upon  protest  from 
Germany,  a  conference  made  up  of 
delegates  from  Morocco,  the  European 
Powers  interested,  and  the  United 
States,  was  held  at  Algeciras,  Jan. 
10  to  April  7,  1900,  when  an  agree- 
ment, or  general  act,  was  signed  by 
all  the  delegates.  The  Sultan  signed 
the  agreement  on  June  18,  1900.  Un- 
der this  agreement  there  is  a  Moorish 
police  force,  commanded  by  Moorish 
officials,  assisted  by  French  and  Span- 
ish officers,  with  a  Swiss  inspector 
ereneral,  the  arrangement  to  continue 
for  five  years.  A  state  bank,  with  a 
concession  for  forty  years,  has  been 
established.  It  issues  bank  notes, 
and  acts  as  treasurer  and  paymaster 
of  Morocco,  and  financial  agent  of 
tlie  government  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  is  charged  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  currency.  Other  provisions 
deal  with  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
foreigners,  the  levy  and  collection  of 
taxes,  and  the  authority  of  the  state 
f)ver  public  services  and  public  works. 
The  form  of  government  of  the  Sul- 
tan is  an  absolute  despotism,  unre- 
stricted by  any  law,  civil  or  re- 
ligious. 


ASIA 


The  continent  of  Asia,  except  China, 
Persia,  and  Afghftnistfin,  is  under 
some  form  of  dependence  upon  one 
or  another  of  the  European  powers. 
or  of  Japan.  Even  in  these  excep- 
tions European  influence  and  inter- 
ference with  local  sovereignty  are 
more  or  less  potent,  and  constantly 
increasing.  For  the  countries  under 
the  suzerainty  of  different  nations, 
see  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany. 
Portugal,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Habibuixah  Khan  is  the  reigning 
amfr,  succeeding  to  the  throne  Oct. 
3,  1901.     An  engagement   was   made 


with  the  British  Government  by  his 
father,  Amfr  Abdur  Rahmdn,  in  1880, 
at  the  end  of  an  insurrection  sup- 
pressed by  British  troops,  under 
which  he  agreed  to  leave  the  control 
of  his  foreign  relations  to  the  British 
Government,  which  on  its  part  agreed 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
government  of  AfghJlnistfin,  and  in 
case  of  foreign  invasion,  to  aid  the 
amfr  with  military  protection.  By 
treaty  in  1905  the  arrangement  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  present 
amfr,  and  remains  in  effect,  except 
that  by  an  Anglo- Russian  agreement, 
Aug.  31,  1907,  (Jreat  Britain  agreed 
not  to  annex  or  occupy  any  portion 
of  Afghfinistfin,  or  interfere  with  its 
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internal  administration,  so  long  as 
the  amfr  fulfils  his  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment agrees  that  Afghfinistdn  is 
outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  influ- 
ence, and  that  its  political  relations 
shall  be  conducted  through  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  principle  of 
equal  commercial  opportimity  is  rec- 
ognized. The  amir  receives  an  annual 
subsidy  of  1,800,000  rupees  from 
Great  Britain.  Under  these  agree- 
ments the  country  has  been  compara- 
tively quiet  after  a  long  period  of 
internal  wars.  The  population  is 
estimated  somewhat  under  5,000.000. 
The  government  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. Afghfinistdn  is  divided  into 
four  provinces,  each  under  a  governor. 
The  country  is  chiefly  agricultural, 
and  a  system  of  serfdom  largely  pre- 
vails. 

BALUCHISTAN 

isaluchistan  includes  British  Balu- 
chistan, consisting  of  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan.  held  on  a  perpetual  lease  from 
the  Khan  of  Khelat  since  1883.  and 
other  districts  assigned  to  Great 
Britain  by  treaty;  the  native  states 
of  Khelat  and  Las  Bela,  and  the 
Tribal  Areas  inhabited  by  the  Marri 
and  Bugti  tribes.  Total  area  about 
132,000  square  miles;  population 
about  915,000.  The  British  territory 
is  administered  by  an  agent  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  The  principal  chief 
of  the  native  states,  Mahmoud  Khan, 
of  Khelat,  receives  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  Anglo-Indian  Government 
of  100,000  rupees.  The  ruling  chief 
of  Las  Bela  is  Jam  Mir  Kamal  Khan, 
who  succeeded  in  1896.  The  country 
is  of  great  strategic  importance,  com- 
manding numerous  passes  to  the 
south  of  the  great  caravan  route 
through  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  There 
are  481  miles  of  railroad. 

BHUTAN 

A  small,  independent  state  in  the 
eastern  Himalayas;  population  mostly 
Buddhist.  The  Anglo-Indian  Govern- 
ment pays  to  Ugyan  Wangehuk,  the 
Maharaja  of  Bhutfln,  a  subsidy  of 
50,000  rupees.  Area,  17,000  square 
miles;  population  estimated  at  400,- 
000.     Capital,  Panakha. 


CHINA 

{Ta  ChHng  Kuo — Chung  Kuo) 

Emperor,  P'u-yi,  bom  Feb.  11, 
1906;  succeeded  his  uncle  Nov.  14, 
1908.  Son  of  Tsai-Fung,  Prince 
Ch*un,  brother  of  the  late  emperor, 
who  is  the  regent  of  the  empire.  The 
empress  dowager,  Tzti-hsi,  who  ruled 
the  empire  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  previous  emperors,  both  minors, 
died  Nov.  16,  1908. 

The  imperial  power  is  autocratic, 
and  exehcised  by  decrees,  edicts,  and 
rescripts.  Numerous  councils  and 
advisory  bodies  exercise  the  executive 
authority,  chief  of  which  is  the  Grand 
Council  of  six  members.  There  is 
also  the  Government  Council,  estab- 
lished in  1901,  and  an  advisory  Sen- 
ate, established  in  190/ .  The  admin- 
istration is  carried  on  by  eighteen 
boards.  The  navy  is  controlled  by 
the  viceroys  at  Tientsin  and  Nan- 
king in  their  capacities  of  ministers 
superintendent  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ports. 

Sept.  1,  1906,  an  edict  was  issued 
promising  a  constitution  as  soon  as 
the  people  are  ripe  for  it.  Auff.  27, 
1908,  another  decree  announced  the 
convocation  of  a  parliament  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  constitution  in  the 
ninth  year  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree, namely,  1917.  During  the  cur- 
rent year,  June  27th,  a  petition 
praying  for  an  earlier  establishment 
of  the  constitution  was  negatived. 
Oct.  31,  1909,  a  decree  was  issued 
fixing  the  classes  from  which  the  Im- 
perial Assembly,  consisting  of  two 
houses,  will  be  elected. 

Oct.  3d  the  newly  constituted  Im- 
perial Senate  was  opened  by  the 
regent,  Prince  Ch*un,  thus  carrying 
out  the  second  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  representative  gov- 
ernment in  China.  Oct.  26Ui  the 
Senate  passed  a  memorial  insisting 
upon  the  early  convocation  of  a  na- 
tional parliament,  thus  joinings 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  in  the  sim- 
ilar demand  of  the  provincial  as- 
semblies, which  was  made  and  re- 
fused in  June.  Oct.  31st  Prince  Yu 
Lang,  a  member  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil, announced  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  leading  grand  coun- 
cilors, that  the  entire  nation  from 
highest   to  lowest   was  agreed  upon 
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the  necessity  of  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  national  parliament.  The 
declaration  was  accepted  as  a  favor- 
able response  to  the  memorial  of  the 
Senate. 

The  twenty-two  provinces  are  ruled 
by  viceroys  responsible  to  the  emperor 
for  the  entire  administration — polit- 
ical, judicial,  military,  and  nscal. 
They  are  assisted  by  various  hiffh 
officials,  such  as  the  treasurer,  jnai- 
cial  commissioner,  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  education.  Each  province  is 
subdivided  into  prefectures  ruled  by 
prefects,  and  each  prefecture  into 
districts,  each  with  a  district  magis- 
trate. Edicts  of  1906  and  1008  es- 
tablished local  assemblies  in  the 
several  provinces,  and  the  first  elec- 
tions have  been  held.  Thus  far  the 
functions  of  the  provincial  assemblies 
have  been  purely  consultative. 

No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of 
the  Chinese  population,  and  estimates 
differ  widely,  the  latest  official  esti- 
mate placing  the  population  of  China 
proper  and  the  dependencies  at  433,- 
553,000;  in  1904  the  American  minis- 
ter at  Peking,  Mr.  Rockhill,  after 
careful  inquiry,  fixed  the  probable 
population  as  less  than  270,000,000. 

Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Tao- 
ism are  recognized  religions  in  China. 
Confucianism  is  the  state  religion, 
and  the  emperor  is  the  sole  high 
priest;  and  he  alone,  with  his  im- 
mediate representatives,  can  perform 
the  great  religious  ceremonies. 

Until  recent  date  education  of  a 
purely  Chinese  type  prevailed,  con- 
fined in  its  scope  to  the  study  of  Chi- 
nese classical  literature.  An  im- 
perial decree  of  Sept.  3,  1905,  swept 
away  the  historic  system  of  examina- 
tions, and  western  methods  of  educa- 
tion, largely  organized  by  European 
and  American  agents,  are  rapidly 
taking  its  place.  An  imperial  decree 
in  the  current  year  provides  that 
English  shall  be  the  official  language 
for  scientific  and  technical  education, 
and  makes  the  study  of  English  com- 
pulsory in  provincial  high  schools  of 
this  character.  The  Imperial  Uni- 
versity at  Peking  is  a  government  in- 
stitution, where  the  English,  French, 
German,  tlapanese.  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, and  the  principal  sciences  are 
taught  by  European  and  American 
professors. 


No  official  statement  of  the  revenue 
or  expenditure  of  China  is  published. 
With  some  exceptions  the  entire 
revenue  is  collected  by  provincial 
agents.  The  board  of  finance  at 
Peking  issues  to  each  provincial 
viceroy  a  statement  of  the  amount 
required  from  his  province.  The 
amount  actually  levied  greatly  ex- 
ceeds this  estimate,  and  the  surplus 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. The  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue of  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  is 
under  the  management  of  the  Im- 
perial Customs  Service,  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Hart  was  inspector  general 
from  1863  to  1908. 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country.  The  land  is  all  freehold, 
held  by  families  on  payment  of  an- 
nual tax.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply  of  raw  silk  comes 
from  China,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tea  is  a  great  industry,  suffering 
somewhat  in  late  years  from  the  com- 
petition of  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas. 
There  have  been  recently  erected  a 
number  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
and  flour  and  rice  mills  are  beginning 
to  supersede  the  native  methods  of 
treating  cereals.  Iron  and  other  min- 
erals are  abundant  in  several  prov- 
inces, but  the  mines  are  little  worked. 
(See  III,  History.) 

CHINESE    DEPENDENCIES 

Manchuria^  area  363,610  square 
miles,  population  about  16,000,000, 
consists  of  three  provinces — Sheng- 
King,  Kir  in,  and  Helungkiang.  It 
was  occupied  by  Russians  at  the  time 
of  the  Boxer  outbreak.  The  terms  of 
the  Manchurian  conference  of  April 
8,  1902,  called  for  its  evacuation,  and 
the  failure  to  comply  with  this  stip- 
ulation led  to  the  Japanese- Russian 
war.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Japanese  influence  has  been  steadily 
progressing  in  Manchuria,  but  July 
4,  1910,  a  Russo  Japanese  agreement 
was  signed  which  guarantees  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
Manchuria  as  defined  in  previous 
arrangements  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  and  further  provides  that,  if 
these  arrangements  or  the  agreements 
concluded  by  either,  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  with  China  should  be 
I  menaced,     the     governments     of     St. 
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Petersburg  and  Tokio  will  concert 
methods  for  their  defense.  This  con- 
vention has  been  favorably  received 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
England,  Russia  being  the  ally  of 
France,  and  Japan  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land. An  agreement  of  this  character 
between  Russia  and  Japan  is  believed 
to  make  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Far  East  upon  a  per- 
manently satisfactory  basis.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  earlier  proposition 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  under  Sec.  Knox,  for  the 
neutralization  of  Manchurian  Rail- 
road enterprises,  which  was  declined 
or  ignored  by  both  Russia  and  Japan. 
It  is  believed  that  the  development 
of  the  Manchurian  railroad  system, 
already  well  advanced,  will  proceed 
rapidly  under  the  new  agreement. 

Mongolia,  a  vast  and  indefinite 
tract  between  Manchuria  and  Chinese 
Turkestan  inhabited  chiefly  by  no- 
madic Mongols  and  Kalmucks,  has 
been  long  under  the  complete  control 
of  China.  A  railroad  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  under  Chinese 
auspices  from  Kalgan  to  Urga,  530 
miles,  which  is  expected  to  open  up 
the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Tibet,  the  home  of  Buddhism,  is 
governed  by  Chinese  representatives 
and  military  oflScers.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  government  is  the  Dalai 
Lama,  assisted  by  a  council  which 
includes  a  prime  minister  and  nine 
councilors,  five  of  whom  are  priests 
and  four  laymen.  By  the  Anglo- 
Tibetan  conferences  of  isOO  and  1893, 
Yatung,  on  the  Indian-Tibetan  fron- 
tier, was  opened  for  trade.  In  1903 
a  British  army  under  ( ol.  Young- 
husband  was  dispatched  to  secure 
observance  of  tliese  conferences.  It 
reached  the  capital  city  of  Lhasa 
Aug.  3,  1904,  after  desperate  fiirht- 
ing,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  Sept.  7, 
under  which  Tibet  agreed  to  establish 
markets  at  Gyanj^tze  and  Gartok,  to 
pay  Great  Britain  an  indemnity  of 
£166,000,  and  not  to  cede,  self,  or 
lease  anv  Tibetan  territory  to  anv 
foreign  power  without  the  consent  of 
Great  Britain,  or  to  allow  any  for- 
eign power  to  interfere  in  it<<  aff'airs, 
or  to  construct  roads  or  railroads  or 
open  mines  in  Tibet.  By  an  Anglo- 
Russian  convention  in  1907,  both 
countries  agreed  to  respect  the  terri- 


torial integrity  of  Tibet  and  the 
suzerainty  of  China.  A  Russo-Jap- 
anese convention  of  the  same  year 
committed  both  governments  to  recog- 
nize the  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  and  the  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  commerce  and  industry 
in  Tibet  and  other  Chinese  dependen- 
cies. A  new  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  as  to  trade  rela- 
tions was  signed  in  1908,  under  which 
the  extraterritorial  principle  is  ap- 
plied to  British  subjects  as  long  as 
the  same  principle  applies  to  China. 

Sin-Kiang,  consisting  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  Zungaria,  includes  all 
the  Chinese  dependencies  lying  be- 
tween Mongolia  on  the  north  and 
Tibet  on  the  south.  It  is  under  the 
viceroy  of  the  Province  of  Kansu. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  550  square 
miles,  and  its  population  at  1,200,000. 
The  inhabitants  are  mixed  races. 

JAPAN 

{yippon) 

Emperor,  Mutsu  Hrro,  bom  Nov.  3, 
1852;  succeeded  his  father,  Feb.  13, 
1867.  Prime  minister  and  minister  of 
finance,  Marquis  Katsura,  July  14, 
1908. 

Prior  to  1889,  Japan  was  an  abso- 
lute monarchy;  in  that  year  a  new 
constitution  was  promulgated.  In  the 
emperor  are  vested  the  executive  power 
with  the  advice  of  ministers,  whom  he 
appoints,  and  who  are  responsible  to 
him;  and  the  legislative  power  with 
the  consent  of  the  Diet.  The  Privy 
Council  is  an  advisory  body  consulted 
by  the  emperor.  The  Diet  consists 
of  the  house  of  peers,  about  370  in 
number,  composed  of  male  members 
of  the  imperial  family;  princes  and 
marquises  above  twenty-five  years  of 
age;  persons  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror for  state  services  or  for  learn- 
ing; counts,  viscounts  and  barons,  to 
the  number  of  one  fifth  of  each  order, 
and  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  re- 
spective orders;  and  peers  indirectly 
elected  for  seven  years  by  the  residents 
of  various  districts  who  pay  the  high- 
est taxes ;  the  house  of  representative 
contains  379  members  elected  for  four 
voars  bv  male  citizens  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  paying  land  or  other 
direct  taxes. 

There  is  absolute  religious  freedom. 
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the  chief  forms  of  religion  being  Shin- 
toism  and  Buddhism.  There  is  no 
state  religion,  and  no  state  support. 
Elementary  education  is  compulsory. 
A  system  of  justice  founded  on  jnod- 
em  jurisprudence  has  recently  been 
established.  For  local  administration 
the  country  is  divided  into  forty-seven 
prefectures,  each  with  a  governor  and 
an  elected  assembly.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  industry,  but  manufac- 
tures, conducted  on  the  modem  west- 
em  factory  system,  are  rapidly  super- 
seding hand'  industries,  particularly 
in  the  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  and  paper 
manufactures^  There  are  5,000  miles 
of  railroads  in  the  five  principal  is- 
lands that  comprise  Japan,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government.  The  gold  stand- 
ard was  adopted  in  1897. 

By  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  powers,  in  1894,  the 
right  of  Japan  to  frame  its  own  cus- 
toms policy  was  acknowledged;  for- 
eign jurisdiction  in  the  treaty  ports 
was  abolished  in  1899,  and  in  return 
the  country  was  thrown  open  to  Eu- 
ropean traders. 

Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  by 
China  by  treaty  ratified  May  8,  1895. 
Many  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  the  island  by  the  Japanese  admin- 
istration, including  a  complete  educa- 
tional system.  Throe  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  opened  in  the  is- 
land, and  many  highways  contructod. 

Other  Japanese  dependencies  are  the 
Pescadores  Islands,  twelve  in  number, 
Sakhalin,  and  the  leased  territory  of 
Kwantung.  (See  Korea;  also  III, 
History;  IV,  International  Relations 
— Manchuria.) 

KOBEA 

{Cho  Sen,  or  Dai  Han) 

Emperor,  Chok  Yi,  bom  March  25, 
1874;  succeeded  his  father  July  20, 
1907,  upon  the  latter's  abdication. 

Until  1894  China  was  the  suzerain 
of  Korea.  By  the  Treaty  of  Shimono- 
seki,  1895,  the  independence  of  Korea 
was  acknowled^jed  by  China,  and  Jap- 
anese influence  became  dominant;  the 
struggle  of  Russia  and  Japan  for  the 
control  of  the  peninsula  ended  in  the 
Portsmouth  treaty,  Sept.  5,  1905,  by 
which  Russia  acknowledged  the  para- 
mount interests  of  Japan  in  Korea, 
and  engaged  not  to  obstruct  or  inter- 
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fere  with  her  control  of  the  external 
relations  and  internal  affairs  of  Korea. 
By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  Japan 
was  represented  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  by  a  resident  general,  until 
Aug.  22, 1910,  on  which  date,  by  treaty 
between  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and 
the  Emperor  of  Korea,  the  kingdom 
was  formally  annexed  to  Japan,  and 
the  latter  country  assumed  the  entire 
government  of  the  country.  The  treaty 
provides  that  Japan  will  accord  to  the 
Emperor  of  Korea  and  the  crown 
prince,  and  their  heirs,  such  titles  and 
honors  as  are  appropriate  to  their 
rank,  and  "  sufficient  annual  grants." 
Simultaneously  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  decree  of  annexation,  a  procla- 
mation announced  the  change  of  the 
name  of  the  country  to  Cho  Sen. 
Treaties  heretofore  concluded  by 
Korea  with  foreign  countries  ceased 
to  be  operative,  and  Japan's  existing 
treaties,  so  far  as  practicable,  were 
applied  to  Korea.  For  a  period  of  ten 
years,  the  existing  tariff's  will  apply 
to  foreign  goods  imported;  and  the 
existing  open  ports  of  Korea,  with  the 
exception  of  Masampo,  will  be  con- 
tinued as  such,  thus  insuring  the 
'*  open  door."  The  annexation  of 
Korea,  under  these  conditions,  was  ac- 
cepted without  protest  from  any  for- 
eign nation,  and  without  disturbance 
in  the  peninsula. 

Regulations  for  the  government  of 
Korea  were  promulgated  at  Tokio, 
Sept.  30,  1910.  They  provide  for  a 
governor  general  with  authority  to 
make  ordinances  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  A 
premier  and  privy  council  to  admin- 
ister affairs  will  be  appointed.  The 
governor  general  is  Lieut.  Gen.  Vis- 
count Terauchi,  heretofore  the  resident 
general,  and  the  deputy  resident  gen- 
eral, Isaburo  Yamagata,  is  president 
of  the  privy  council.  The  new  regu- 
lations do  not  contemplate  any 
changes  materially  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  foreigners  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  annexation.  No  change 
will  be  made  in  the  status  of  mission- 
aries. Land  ownership  by  foreign- 
ers will  remain  in  the  nature  of  leases, 
until  a  system  of  registrations  has 
been  established,  when  these  leases 
will  constitute  ownership.  Mining 
rights  already  secured  will  be  pro- 
tected. 
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NEPAL 

An  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Him&layas,  maintaining  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Anglo-Indian  Gtovem- 
ment,  which  has  a  resident  at  the 
capital.  The  ruler  is  the  Maharaja 
Dniraj,  bom  in  1875,  who  succeeded 
in  1881.  Area  about  54,000  square 
miles;  population  estimated  from  2,- 
000,000  to  6,000,000. 

OMAN 

An  independent  state  in  Southeast- 
em  Arabia,  ruled  by  Sultan  Seyyid 
Feysil,  who  succeeded  in  1888,  being 
recognized  by  the  British  Government 
which  has  a  resident  agent  at  Maskat, 
the  capital.  Area,  82,000  square 
miles;  estimated  population,  500,000. 

PERSIA 

{Irdn) 

Until  1906  Persia  was  under  a  form 
of  government  similar  to  that  of  Tur- 
key; in  that  year,  after  a  popular 
insurrection,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
the  shah,  convoking  a  mejliss,  or  na- 
tional assembly,  and  in  Oct.,  1907,  a 
constitution  was  confirmed  by  the  then 
reigning  shah,  Mohamed  Ali,  which 
limited  the  sovoreij^'s  prerogatives 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  granted 
liberty  of  conscience,  of  person,  educa- 
tion, speech,  and  press,  and  defined 
the  duties  of  the  parliament  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry.  The 
first  parliament  was  dissolved  June  23, 
1898,  and  decrees  were  issued  announc- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  national  coun- 
cil. Insurrection  followed ;  the  nation- 
alists entered  the  capital,  Teheran, 
July  13,  and  the  shah  fled,  abdicating 
July  16.  A  provisional  government 
was  formed,  and  Sultnn,  Ahmed  Mir- 
ZA  (born  Jan.  20.  1898),  was  pro- 
claimed shah,  with  Azud  el  Mulk,  cnief 
of  the  Kajar  tribe,  as  regent.  Elec- 
tions immediately  followed,  and  in 
Nov.,  1907,  the  now  parliament  was 
opened  by  the  shah,  but  only  sixty- 
seven  members  were  present,  156  being 
the  prescribed  membership.  At  sub- 
sequent sessions,  the  attendance  has 
been  equally  limited,  and  no  attempt 
has  yet  boon  nnde  to  elect  a  senate. 
The  government  is  nominally  con- 
ducted by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members. 


The  country  is  divided  into  thirty- 
three  provinces,  under  governors  gen- 
eral, who  administer  justice  and  col- 
lect the  revenues,  derived  in  part  from 
payments  in  cash  or  in  kind,  assessed 
by  the  government,  and  in  part  from 
customs  duties,  postal,  and  telegraph 
receipts,  and  the  proceeds  of  conces- 
sions. The  chiefs  of  the  nomad  tribes 
exercise  authority  over  them,  and  col- 
lect the  revenues.  They  are  mainly 
Arabs,  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Leks,  and 
number  about  2,000,000  in  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  9,500,000.  The  coun- 
try is  largely  desert  and  sparsely  pop- 
ulated. The  products  are  chiefly  silK, 
fruits,  gums,  carpets,  and  tobacco. 

Chaotic  conditions  in  Persia,  and 
the  rival  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  led  to  an  Anglo-Russian 
convention,  Aug.  31, 1907,  under  which 
these  nations  agreed  between  them- 
selves to  limit  the  spheres  of  their 
respective  interests  in  Persia  to  the 
Persian  provinces  adjoining  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
British  frontier  on  the  other.  The 
two  powers  agree  to  respect  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Persia,  but 
contemplate  the  contingency  of  joint 
financial  control  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  debt 
of  Persia  is  £5,470,000,  of  which  £3,- 
300,000  is  to  the  Russian  Government, 
and  £320,000  is  to  the  British.  No 
official  statistics  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure are  published  and  the  coun- 
try is  practically  bankrupt.  (See  IV, 
The  Persian  8ii nation.) 

SAMOS 

An  island  ofl"  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  forming  a  principality  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the 
♦rnarantee  of  France.  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia,  Dec.  11,  1832.  Area,  180 
s(|iiare  miles;  population,  63,000. 
The  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  oil,  cigarettes,  leather,  and 
brandy. 

SIAM 

{Sayam,  or  Muang  Thai) 

King,  Chowfa  Maha  Vajtravudh, 
l>orn  Jan.  1,  1880.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  Oct.  23,  1910,  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Chula 
Longkom,  who  had  reigned  since  1868. 
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He  was  a  progressiye  ruler,  goyem- 
ing  the  country  along  European  lines, 
building  railroads  and  public  works, 
and  his  reign  was  one  of  notable  peace 
and  prosperity.  He  also  built  a  navy 
consisting  of  twenty-two  small  vessels. 

Tlie  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
king,  advised  by  a  cabinet  of  nine  mem- 
bers, most  of  the  portfolios  of  which 
are  held  by  his  half-brothers  and  sons. 
By  royal  decree,  Jan.  10,  1895,  a  legis- 
lative council  was  created,  composed 
of  ministers  of  state  and  others,  not 
leas  than  twelve  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  crown.  An  important  article 
gives  the  legislative  council  power  to 
promulgate  Taws  without  royal  assent, 
in  the  case  of  any  temporary  disabil- 
ity of  the  crown.  The  Siamese  Malay 
states  are  administered  by  the  rajahs, 
mostly  under  the  control  of  commis- 
sioners sent  from  the  capital.  The 
Malay  states  retain,  however,  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  independence. 

By  the  Anglo- French  conference 
April,  1»04,  the  territory  of  the  king- 
dom was  defined  and  delimited,  and 
severalprovinces  transferred  to  French 
rule.    By  a  treaty  of  March  10,  1909, 


certain  tributary  Siamese  states  passed 
under  the  territorial  rights  of  Great 
Britain.  In  recent  years  foreign  in- 
fluence has  been  permitted  to  intro- 
duce many  of  the  methods  of  western 
civilization,  under  advisors  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  legislative  and  local, 
representing  the  English,  French,  Jap- 
anese, and  American  governments.  A 
new  penal  code  went  into  effect  Sept. 
21,  1908,  and  other  codes  are  being 
framed.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
Buddhism,  and  education  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  A  British 
oflicer  occupies  the  post  of  financial 
adviser,  and  most  of  the  departments 
of  the  government  are  either  directed 
or  influenced  by  oflicers  representing 
other  European  nations.  The  financial 
position  of  the  kingdom  is  highly  fav- 
orable, the  revenue  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  expenditures  kept  in 
check.  Considerable  railroad  construc- 
tion is  in  progress,  a  loan  of  £3,000,- 
000  for  that  purpose  having  been  ne- 
gotiated in  1907.  The  principal  sources 
of  revenue  are  the  opium  and  spirit 
taxes,  lotteries,  customs,  post,  tele- 
graph, and  railroads. 


LATIK   AMEBICA 

Albert  Hale 


The  term  Latin  America  needs 
definition.  In  one  sense  it  should 
include  even  a  part  of  Canada,  be- 
cause the  French  had  much  to  do 
with  the  early  settlement  of  that 
country.  More  precisely  speaking,  it 
should  refer  to  most  of  the  West  In- 
dies, for  the  numerous  islands  of  that 
group  were  discovered  and  settled  by 
French  or  Spanish.  Many  of  them 
are  to-day,  however,  possessions  of 
European  governments  (Porto  Rico 
belonging  to  the  United  States),  and 
as  such  are  referred  to  under  those 
governments.  The  same  is  true  of 
French  Guiana  and  of  British  Hon- 
duras. In  the  restrictive  sense,  there- 
fore, the  term  should  be  applied  only 
to  those  portions  of  the  western 
hemisphere  which  are  self-governing. 
This  signifies  Brazil,  a  Portuguese- 
speaking  Republic,  Haiti,  a  French- 
speaking  Republic,  and  the  eighteen 
other  republics  in  which  Spanish  is 
the  national  language,  these  being 
grouped     under    the    term     Spanish 


America.  The  natural  order  of  dis- 
cussing these  republics  would  be  geo- 
graphical, but  in  the  Yeab  Book  the 
alphabetic  order  is  more  suitable. 
It  must  be  stated,  in  explanation 
of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  dates 
(See  I,  International  Statistics) ^  that 
the  latest  available  oflicial  statistics 
have  been  used.  Not  all  of  these  re- 
publics issue  reports  with  the  prompt- 
ness of  European  governments,  but 
as  only  oflicial  figures  have  been  used 
(with  few  exceptions),  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  presenting  the  data,  to  em- 
ploy the  figures  of  an  earlier  year  in 
some  instances. 

ABGENTINA 

(Repuhlica  Argentina) 

Juan  de  Solis,  a  Spaniard,  explored 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1508.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  entered  the  river  in  1626. 
The  Spanish  Crown  governed  the 
whole  region  from  the  appointment 
of  Mendoza  in  1636.    In  1776  the  ter- 
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ritory  was  separated  from  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru.  May  26,  1810,  the 
revolution  for  independence  from 
Spain  began,  and  this  date'  is,  there- 
fore, the  national  holiday. 

The  Argentine  Republic  lies  between 
22*"  and  56*"  south  latitude,  and  53*" 
and  67*  west  (Greenwich)  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  republics  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  chief  physical  characteristics  of 
the  country  are  its  immense  level 
plain  stretching  from  the  ocean  and 
the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Parana  west- 
ward to  the  Andes;  the  slope  of  these 
mountains,  and  the  diversity  of  cli- 
mate (temperate  for  the  most  part), 
together  with  a  richness  of  soil  which 
permits  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the 
grape,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  al- 
falfa, linseed,  cattle,  and  sheep.  In 
the  north  are  forests  of  subtropical 
woods,  quebracho  being  extensively 
gathered. 

The  government  is  a  Federal  union 
of  states,  and  the  capital  is  Buenos 
Aires.  There  are  fourteen  provinces 
and  ten  territories  as  follows : 

Capital. 

Buenos  Aires La  Plata 

Catamarca Catamarca 

Cordoba Cordoba 

Corrientes Corrientes 

Entre  Rios Parana 

Jujuy Jujuy 

Mendosa Mendosa 

Rioja La  Rioja 

Salta Salta 

San  Juan San  Juan 

Santa  Fe Santa  Fe 

Santiago  del  Estero Santiago  del 

Estero 

San  Luis San  Luis 

Tucuman Tucuman 

Territories 

Capital. 

Chaoe Resistencis 

Chubut Rawson 

Formosa Formosa 

Los  Andes San  Antonio 

Misiones Posadas 

Neuquen Chos-Malal 

Pampa  Central General  Acha 

Rio  Negro Viedma 

Santa  Cms Puerto  Gallegos 

Tierra  del  Fuego Ushuaia 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1853.  It  provides  for  two  legislative 
houses — Senators  and  Representatives 
(Deputies).  There  are  two  senators 
from  each  state  and  from  the  Federal 
district.  Deputies  are  elected  by  di- 
rect popular  vote,  for  four  years,  one 
for  every  33,000   inhabitants. 


The  President,  Dr.  Roque  Saenz 
Pefia,  began  his  six  years'  term  of 
office  Oct.  11,  1910.  There  is  one 
Vice  President;  the  Cabinet  consists 
of  eight  ministers. 

The  gold  peso  is  worth  $0,965 
United  States  gold.  The  gold  peso 
bears,  according  to  the  conversion  law 
of  1902,  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  paper 
peso,  of  $2.2727. 

COMMERCE 

Chief  articles  exported: 

Agricultural  products 

Stock-raising  products 

Forest  products 

Miscellaneous  products 

Hunting  and  fishing  products. . 
Mining  products 

Chief  articles  imported: 

Textiles 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Railway  equipment  and  wag- 
ons, etc 

Building  materials 

Food  products 

Coal,  coke,  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts   

Agricultural  mach  ineiy 


1000 

S230.503.0M 

153.548356 

8.027.362 

2376.087 

752.020 

742.707 

$50,023,699 
36.575.232 

31.711.285 
28.365.889 
23.014.601 

21.758.269 
16.651.610 

Agriculture  is  the  ranking  industrv. 
Of  19,000,000  hectares  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres)  the  greater  part  is  given 
to  farm  products:  wheat,  corn,  lin- 
seed, oats,  sugar,  and  grape.  Some 
mining  is  carried  on. 

BOLIVIA 

( Repuhlica  Boliviana ) 

Pizarro  invaded  this  region  in 
1532.  The  Indians  were  conquered, 
and  were  made  to  work  the  rich 
mines  of  the  country,  which  for  years 
produced  enormous  wealth  for  Spain. 
In  1780  they  revolted  but  were  again 
conquered.  In  1809  the  people  rose 
against  Spain,  and  on  Bolivian  soil 
was  fought  the  decisive  battle,  at 
Ayacucho,  Dec.  9,  1824,  which  drove 
Spain  from  South  America.  Upper 
Peru,  as  then  called,  was  given  the 
name  of  Bolivia  in  honor  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  and  declared  independent. 

Bolivia  is  bounded  by  Chile,  Peru, 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  and 
has  no  sea  coast.  The  chief  physical 
characteristics  are  an  immense  in- 
terior plateau  practically  at  an  ele- 
vation of  12,000  feet,  on  which  are 
the  wonderful  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  larger  portion 
of  the  population;  and  great  slopes 
eastward  toward  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata  watersheds,  very  sparsely  pop- 
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ulated  but  capable  of  immense  agri- 
cultural production. 

The  government  is  representative, 
having  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  both  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  the  former  for  six  the  latter 
for  four  years.  The  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1880. 

The  President.  Dr.  Eliodoro  Villa- 
ron,  began  his  four  years'  term  of 
office  Aug.  6,  1909.  There  are  two 
Vice  Presidents.  The  Cabinet  consists 
of  six  ministers.  There  are  eight 
provinces  as  follows: 

CapiiaL 

Beni Trinidad 

Chuquiaaca Sucre 

Cochabamba Cochabamba 

La  Fas La  Pa« 

Poto«i Potom 

Oruro Oniro 

Santa  Crua Santa  Cms 

Tariia Tarija 

La  Paz  and  Sucre  are  the  capitals 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Boliviano  is  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
is  worth  $0,389  United  States  gold. 

The  principal  exports  are  tin,  rub- 
ber, silver,  copper,  bismuth,  and  cacao. 

BBAZIL 

{Eatados  Unidos  do  Brazil) 

Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  a  Portu- 
guese, touched  the  shores  of  Brazil, 
near  Bahia,  in  1500.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  dyewood  found  there. 
Portugal  claimed  the  country,  but 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  the  last 
with  success  around  Pemambuco, 
struggled  for  it.  In  1640  Brazil  be- 
came a  viceroyalty,  and  in  1808 
King  John  of  Portugal  removed  his 
court  and  capital  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
A  bloodless  revolution,  Nov.  16,  1889, 
expelled  Dom  Pedro,  the  emperor, 
from  the  country,  and  since  that  date, 
the  national  holiday,  it  has  been  a 
Republic.  A  census  was  taken  in 
Dec.,  1910. 

Brazil  touches  every  country  (in- 
cluding the  Guianas)  in  South  Amer- 
ica excepting  Chile.  It  lies  between 
latitude  4*'  22'  north  and  33"  46' 
south,  and  longitude  34*"  40'  and  73° 
15'  west.  Its  great  natural  divisions 
are:  (1)  Tropical,  (2)  Central,  and 
(3)  Southern  Brazil,  each  character- 
ized by  distinctive  products:  rubber, 
cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hard  woods ; 
coffee,  herva  matte   ( Paraguay  tea ) , 


grains,  and  cattle.  The  -interior, 
south  of  the  Amazon  basin,  is  a  mod- 
erately elevated  plateau  on  which  can 
be  cultivated  subtropical  and  tem- 
perate products;  the  climate  is  modi- 
fied by  the  altitude. 

The  president,  Marshal  Hermes  da 
Fonseca,  began  his  six  years*  term  of 
office  Nov.  16,  1910.  There  is  one 
viee  president.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  seven  members. 

The  government  is  a  Federal  union 
of  states,  and  the  capital  is  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  There  are  twenty  states,  be- 
side the  federal  district  territory  of 
Acre. 

Capiial. 

Alacoas Maceid 

Amaxonas Manaos 

Bahia Sfto  Salvador  (Bahia) 

Ceard Fortalesa 

Espirito  Santo Victoria 

Goyai Goyas 

Maranao Maran&o 

Matto  Gro6flo Cuyaba 

Mioas  Geraes Bello  Horisonte 

Pard Belen  (Paul) 

Parahyba  do  Norte Parahyba 

Parana Cuntiba 

Pemambuco Recife   (Pemambuco) 

Piauhy There«ina 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte .  .  .  Natal 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul Porto  Alegre 

Rio  de  Janeiro Nictheroy 

Santa  Catarina Florianopolis 

Sio  Paulo Sio  Paulo 

Sergipe Aracaju 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1891.  It  provides  for  two  legislative 
houses — the  senate  and  chamber  of 
deputies.  There  are  three  senators 
for  each  state  and  for  the  federal 
district,  elected  by  direct  vote  for 
nine  years,  but  renewed  every  three 
years.  The  deputies  are  elected  by 
direct  vote,  one  for  every  70,000,  for 
three  years. 

The  gold  milreia  is  worth  $0,546 
United  States  gold.  The  paper  milreia 
fluctuates,  but  has  remained  of  late 
close  to  thirty-two  to  thirty-three 
cents  gold. 

COMMERCE 

Chief  articles  exported :  1909 

Coffee $161,922,682 

Rubber. .  .  i 91,578,388 

Hides 8.812.660 

Herva  Matte 8,025.333 

Cacao 7.739,870 

Tobacco 6.443.681 

Skins 4.709.492 

Sugar 3.247.504 

Cotton 2.861,662 

Chief  articles  imported : 

Manufactured  goods $95,673,783 

Food  products 60,049,663 

Raw  materiftU 32,573,602 

Live  animal  produota 1,393,077 
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Agriculture  is  the  ranking  indus- 
try, as  may  be  seen  from  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  two  world 
staples — coffee  and  rubber — in  the 
exports.  Considerable  mining  is  con- 
ducted, gold  and  manganese  being 
produced  and  exported  m  quantities 
above  the  million-dollar  value;  dia- 
monds are  also  found  and  exported. 
In  the  south  preserved  meat  isT  a 
product  highly  valued.  Coal  has  been 
discovered,  but  not  continuously 
worked  as  yet.  Rice  growing  is  a 
recent  development  and  promises  to 
be  profitable.  Cotton,  jute,  and 
woolen  mills  are  in  active  operation, 
and  the  first  especially  are  engaging 
considerable  capital. 


{Repuhlica  de  Chile) 

Pizarro  sent  from  Peru  a  first  un- 
successful expedition  to  the  south, 
but  in  1640  Valdivia  advanced  as  far 
as  Santiago  and  founded  that  city. 
The  Araucanian  Indians  opposed  the 
Spaniards  and  were  never  complete- 
ly conquered.  Sept.  18,  1810,  a  pro- 
visional government  was  established, 
and  independence  was  finally  secured. 

Chile  extends  from  IT''  67'  to  66« 
69'  south  latitude,  with  a  coast  line 
of  2,626  miles;  its  longitude  is  about 
the  70*  meridian  from  Greenwich,  as 
the  average  width  is  only  ninety  miles. 
It  touches  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia. The  physical  characteristics 
of  the  country  are  the  hot  and  arid 
region  on  the  north,  from  which  most 
of  the  minerals  come,  the  beautiful 
and  productive  central  valley,  and  the 
colder  and  more  wooded  southern 
portion,  which  yields  coal  and  lumber 
and   offers   pasturage  for   cattle. 

The  President  is  Ramon  Barros 
Luco.  There  is  one  Vice  President. 
The  Cabinet  has  spven  members. 

The  government  is  of  the  central- 
ized republican  form.  The  capital  is 
Santiago.  There  are  twenty-three 
provinces,  as  follows: 

Capital. 

Antofagasta Antofasasta 

Aconcagua San  Felipe 

Ataoazna Copiapo 

Arauco Lebu 

Bio-Bio Los  Angeles 

Cautin Tcmuco 

Chiloe Ancud 


CapitmL 

Colchagua San  Fernando 

Concepcion Conoepcion 

Coquimbo La  Seren* 

Curico Cuiioo 

Linares Linares 

Llanquihue Puerto  Montt 

Malleco Angd 

Maule Cauquenes 

Nuble ChiKan 

O'Higgins Rancagua 

Tacna Tacna 

Taica Talca 

Tarapaca Iciuique 

Valdivia Valdivia 

Valparaiso Valparaiso 

Magallanes  (Tcrritor^O Punta  Arenas 

Santiago Santiago 


The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1833.  It  provides  for  a  Congren 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Senators  are  elected  by 
direct  vote  in  proportion  of  one  for 
every  three  deputies,  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  partially  renewed  every 
three  years.  Deputies  are  elected  by 
direct  vote  for  three  years,  one  for 
every  30,000  inhabitants. 

The  gold  peso  is  worth  $0,365 
United  States  gold.  The  paper  peso 
fluctuates,  its  mean  value  for  1909 
having  been  twenty-one  cents  United 
States  gold. 


COMMERCE 

Chief  articles  exported: 

Mineral     products     (nitrates, 

copper,  silver) 

Vegetable     products     (wheat, 

lumber,  wine) 

Animal  products  (hides,  frosen 

meats) 

Wines  and  liquors 

Chief  articles  imported: 

Textiles 

Mineral  products 

Coal,  oils,  etc 

Vegetable  products 

Machinery 

Animal  products 

Puper ,  etc 

Chemical  products 


1909 

$86,949,068 

11.171.568 

8340.730 
56.5SS 


$23,090,720 
16345.468 
16.532.359 
10.508,948 
10.174.8S2 
10.065.394 
2.537.925 
2.016,406 


Mining,  due  to  the  extensive  work- 
ing of  the  nitrate  deposits,  is  the 
ranking  industry;  there  is  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  silver  ore, 
copper  concentrates,  borax,  iodine 
(from  Chile  saltpeter),  and  coal  pro- 
duced. In  agriculture  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  available  land  is 
cultivated,  the  crops  being  wheat, 
com,  beans,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  while  cattle  and  the  grape  are 
important  features. 
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for  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  senators  are  elected  by 
electors  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
three  members  for  each  department. 
Representatives  are  elected  by  direct 
vote,  for  four  years,  one  for  every 
50.000  inhabitants. 

The  gold  peso  is  worth  $1  United 
Stntos  jrold.  There  is  a  gold  condor 
rqunl  to  $0,047  Vnited  States  gold. 
Tlie  paptT  p< Ro  has  nn  exchange  value 
of  only  one  cent  gold. 

Coffee,  cattle,  hides,  rubber,  tobacco, 
ivory  nuts  and  mineral  products  are 
the  cliief  exports  of  Colombia.  The 
principal  imports  are  cotton  goods, 
flour,  lard,  petroleum,  sugar  and  ma- 
chine-made articles  of  various  kinds. 
Bananas  are  grown  yearly  in  greater 
abundance.  Gold  is  known  to  exist 
in  every  department,  and  is  produced 
in  commercially  profitable  quantities 
in  some  of  them.  The  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country  has  not  de- 
veloped extensively.  There  are  mills 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  grind- 
ing sugar  cane,  and  flour  mills  in  the 
interior,  but  none  of  these  produce 
more  than  enough  to  supply  local 
demand. 

COSTA   BICA 

(Repuhlica  de  Costa  Rica) 

Columbus  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Costa  Rica  in  1502,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  called  by  the  name  it 
now  bears  **  the  rich  coast."  The  coun- 
try was  slowly  settled  by  the  Span- 
iards. It  belonged  for  years  to  the 
captain  generalcy  of  Guatemala  as 
part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
and  revolted  with  all  Central  America 
in  1821.  It  formed  part  of  the  orig- 
inal Central  American  Federation, 
but  withdrew  and  became  independ- 
ent in  1829.  The  title  of  republic 
was  formally  adopted  in  1847. 

Costa  Rica  is  situated  between  lat- 
itude 8°  and  11°  16'  north,  and  lon- 
gitude 81°  35'  and  85°  40'  west 
(Greenwich).  It  touches  Nicaragua 
on  the  north  and  Panama  on  the 
south;  east  is  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
west  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  a 
tropical  zone  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
about  twenty -five  miles  wide,  abun- 
dant in  forests  of  hard  woods,  and 
suitable,  when  cleared,  for  tlie  great 
1886  (modified  in  1905).     It  provides  |  crop  of  the  country,  bananas.    In  the 
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COLOMBIA 

(Repuhlica  de  Colombia) 

Columbus  in  1502  sailed  along  the 
Colombian  coast,  and  in  1508  settle- 
ments were  made.  In  1536  the  in- 
terior plateau  was  occupied.  It  was 
called  New  Granada,  and  made  a  vice- 
royalty.  The  revolt  for  independence 
was  begun  in  1810.  A  union  between 
Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  was 
effected  under  Bolivar,  but  dissolved 
in  1831.  At  one  time  it  was  a  federa- 
tion of  states. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  lies  be- 
tween south  latitude  2°  40*  and  north 
latitude  12°  26',  and  from  west  lon- 
gitude (Greenwich)  68°  to  79°.  It 
touches  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Three  chains  of  mountains  give 
a  variety  of  climate  to  the  interior, 
but  the  coast  line  is  tropical.  The  in- 
terior is  largely  an  immense  plateau, 
although  toward  the  Amazon  basin 
there  is  again  a  tropical  area  sloping 
eastward.  In  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
draining  north  are  immense  deposits 
of  precious  minerals,  gold,  silver, 
platinum  (the  yield  of  this  metal  be- 
ing second  only  to  that  of  Russia), 
and  the  emeralds  of  Colombia  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Coffee, 
cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco  and  bana- 
nas are  exported,  and  the  hard  wood 
forests  are  worked.  Rubber  is  found, 
and  ivory  nuts  are  gathered  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  president,  CJarlos  E.  Restrepo, 
began  his  four  years*  term  of  office. 
July  13,  1910.  There  is  no  vice  presi- 
dent ;  the  cabinet  has  six  members. 

The  government  is  of  the  unitary 
republican  form.  The  capital  is  Bo- 
gota. There  are  thirteen  departments 
or  provinces,  as  follows: 

Capital. 

Antloquia Mcdellin 

Bolivar Cartagena 

Bovaca Tunja 

Caldaa Manisales 

Cauca Popayan 

Cundinamarca Bo|(ota 

Huila Neiva 

Macdaleoa Santa  Marta 

Nanfio Pa«to 

Panama Panama  * 

Santander Bucaramanga 

Tolima Ibague 

Valle CaU 

•  Language  of  Decree,  April  16,  1910. 
The    constitution    was   adopted    in 
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interior  are  fine  coffee  areas,  and  all 
the  crops  of  the  subtropical  and  tem- 
perate zones  can  be  cultivated.  The 
west  coast  is  drier  and  less  product- 
ive, but  in  this  region  are  mines  of 
gold  and  silver;  nickel,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese are  also  known  to  exist. 

The  president,  Ricardo  Jimenez,  be- 
gan his  four  years'  term  of  office  May 
8,  1910.  There  are  three  designados, 
corresponding  somewhat  to  a  vice 
president.  The  cabinet  has  four  min- 
isters. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment consist  of  seven  provinces,  as 
follows : 

Capital. 

San  Jose San  Jose 

Alajucla Alajuela 

Hcredia Heredia 

Cartago CartaRo 

Guanacaate Liberia 

Comarca  of  Puntarenas Puntarenas 

Comarca  of  Limon Limon 

The  capital  is  San  Job4. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1871,  and  has  been  only  slightly  mod- 
ified since.  The  congress  consists  of 
one  legislative  body,  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  elected  by  indirect 
vote  (through  electors  chosen  by  the 
people),  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for 
every  8,000  inhabitants.  Deputies 
serve  for  four  years,  but  the  chamber 
is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years. 

The  colon  { sometimes  called  a  peso ) 
is  a  gold  coin  and  is  worth  $0,466 
United  States  gold. 

COMMERCE 

The  ohief  articles  exported:  1909 

Bananas $4,355,045 

Coffee 2,639,873 

Gold  and  silver 792.847 

ffides  (cattle) 106,020 

Rubber 71,756 

Cacao 55,765 

The  chief  articles  imported : 

Cotton  goods $693,521 

Flour 463.573 

Machinery 223,747 

Lard 157,242 

Railroad  material 1 19,146 

Lumber 118.057 

Electric  goods 104,785 

The  production  of  bananas  and  cof- 
fee is  the  jjreat  industry.  Cacao  is 
increasing  in  amount,  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  becoming  more  im- 
portant ;  the  government  has  laws  en- 
couraging this  industry.  The  mines 
have  always  been  known,  and  recently 
modern  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced to  increase  the  output. 


CUBA 

{Repuhlica  de  Cuba) 

The  island  of  Cuba  was  discovered 
and  occupied  by  Columbus  in  1492. 
It  was  long  the  stronghold  of  Spanish 
power  in  America,  and  many  efforts 
at  revolt  were  made.  Independence 
was  acknowledged  in  1898,  after  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Cuba,  the  largest  island  of  the 
West  Indies,  lies  between  19**  40'  and 
23**  33'  north  latitude,  and  74°  and 
85**  west  longitude  (Greenwich) ;  its 
length  is  about  730  miles,  and  its 
average  width  fifty  miles.  Several  ir- 
regular mountain  chains  cross  it,  and 
in  all  sections  the  land  is  fertile.  All 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics  grow  there,  and  the  forests 
have  abundance  of  hard  woods.  The 
mines  are  extensive,  copper,  iron,  and 
manganese  being  especially  valuable, 
gold  and  asphalt  also  being  known  to 
exist. 

Havana  is  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  there  are  six  provinoes — ^vi*.: 

CapikU. 

Pinar  del  Rio Pinar  del  Rio 

Havana Havana 

Matansas Matansas 

Santa  Clara Santa  Clara 

Camaguey Camaguey 

Oriente Santiago  de 

Cuba 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1901.  It  provides  for  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  forming  the 
National  Congress.  Senators  are 
elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  at  the  rate  of  four  senators  for 
each  province,  being  renewed  by 
halves  every  four  years.  Representa- 
tives are  elected  by  popular  vote,  at 
the  rate  of  one  for  every  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  house  is  renewed 
by  halves  every  two  years. 

The  constitution  embodies  a  law 
enacted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  to  the  Cuban 
people  as  soon  as  Cuba  should  under- 
take to  make  no  treaty  with  any 
foreign  power  endangering  its  inde- 
pendence, to  contract  no  debts  for 
which  the  current  revenue  would  not 
suffice,  to  concede  to  the  United 
States  Government  a  right  of  inter- 
vention, and  also  to  grant  to  it  the 
use  of  naval  stations, 
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The  presidpnt.  Jos*  Miguel  Gomes, 

Ngtn  hU  four  vpars'  term  of  otlfiee 
.fsn.  2S.  Ifl09.  At  thP  recent  election. 
Kov.  2d,  the  Conservntive  Pnrty  slight- 
Iv  increased  its  strriipth  in  the  House 
i>(  Kepresentntives ;  but  the  Liberal 
Partv,  to  which  Pres.  GomcE  belongs, 
rettina  a  workin);  majority.  There  is 
nnc  rice  president.  The  cabinet  has 
light  secretaries. 

The  republic  baa  as  yet  no  distinct 
oolnnge  of  its  own;  nil  linnncial  and 
mt»t  coramercisl  transactions  are 
trnnsHcted  in  terms  of  the  United 
States  cold  dollar. 

COMMERCE 
Chief  mrticlea  eiportMl:  1909 

Hufnr  (all  kinds) IT 28 

Totiues  (uDinanuIutured) .  .  .  .     'i  SI 

TotiKin  (ouuiufBciuTCd) 1  24 

Conper  ud  DuncaDue 63 

FmiOi H 

Wood! 4B 

illdMud  Vkini  '.'.'.\'.'.\ '.'.'. '.'.'.[  II 

Chiff  anid«  imported: 
Cereals Bl 

Meiu as 

Colton  and  iU  teltiles B2 

Iran  and  alec] SS 

MaBuVaew™.'.'.'.' .".'.'  17 

Food*.  Dot  io  above Ot 

Woodfcete fll 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry. 
Sugar  and  tobacco  have  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  of  late  years  fruit 
growing  baa  added  to  the  island's 
staple  crops.  Live  stock  and  hard 
woods  a.re  also  of  great  value,  and  the 
mines  produce  a  noticeable  amount 
for  export. 

DOHUnCAN  BEPUBI.IC 
(Republics  Dominicana) 

Colurabus  discovered  the  island  in 
149S  and  named  it  Hispaniola,  Its 
history  was  stormy  from  the  begin- 
ning, being  the  home  of  pirates  and 
the  disputed  possession  of  Spain  and 
France.  In  1821  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  de- 
clared their  independence,  but  changes 
of  government  have  taken  place  since 
then.  The  island  is  altogether  trop- 
ical, but  in  the  elevated  regions  the 
climate  is  temperate  and  many  prod- 
ucts of  the  temperate  rone  grow  well. 

The  Dominican  Republic  occupies 
the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti ;  it 


touches  the  republic  of  Haiti  at  the 
western  border,  its  nearest  neighbor 
being  Cuba.  It  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural country,  but  has  rich  though 
undeveloped  mines. 

The  government  is  of  the  unitary 
form.  The  capital  i.q  Santo  Domingo. 
There  are  twelve  provinces — viz.: 


Suto  OomiDgo.  . 
Seybo 

.  ...fsntn   DaiDinn. 

.  ...MantaCniidetScybo 

!an  Pedfo  Macuri 

t*'a'ra'*""B.rb.™      d. 

Paeificador 

....San'""F?anci«o       d. 
MiM-oni 

....San       FpraandQ      Tde 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1908.  It  provides  for  the  national 
assembly,  composed  of  two  branches 
— senate  and  chamber  of  deputies. 
Senators  are  elected  one  for  each 
province,  by  indirect  vote,  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  one  third  being  renewed 
every  two  years.  Deputies  are  elected 
indirectly,  according  to  population, 
one  half  every  two  years,  tor  a  term 
of  four  years. 

The  president,  Ramon  Caceres,  be- 
gan his  six  years'  term  of  office  July 
1,  1S08.  The  cabinet  consists  of  seven 
minister*. 

The  United  States  gold  dollar  la  the 
unit  for  financial  transactions. 

ECTTADOB 

(Rcpublioa  del  Eowtdor) 
Pizarro.  after  conquering  Peru,  sent 
Ben  alcazar  northward,  who  entered 
Quito  in  1534  and  subdued  the  people. 
The  region  belonged  alternately  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  and  New 
Granada.  Revolt  against  Spain  was 
started  in  1909,  and  the  republic  waa 
established  in  1830. 

The  Bepublic  of  Ecuador  touches 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Colombia.  It  has  a 
coastal  area  of  tropic  climate,  but  for 
the  moat  part  lies  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion that  the  climate  and  chief  prod- 
ucts are  those  of  a  subtropic  and  tem- 
perate character.    Many  minerals  t>r9 
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known  to  exist  in  the  mountains,  but 
are  not  extensively  worked.  There 
are  extensive  forests.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  cacao,  ivory  nuts,  Panama 
hats,  rubber,  coffee,  hides,  and  fruits. 
The  government  is  a  centralized  re- 
public; the  capital  is  Quito.  There 
are  sixteen  provinces — viz.: 

Capital. 

Aitiay Cuenca 

BoUvftT Guaranda 

Canar Aioguea 

Carohi Tulcan 

Chimboraio Riobamba 

Esmeraldas Esmeraldas 

Guayas Guayaquil 

Imbabura Ibarra 

Leon Latacunga 

Loja Loja 

Manabi Portoviejo 

Oriente Ahuano 

EI  Oro Machala 

Lo8  Rios Babahoyo 

Tunfuragua Ambato 

Pichincha Quito 

Territory  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1897.  It  provides  for  a  senate  and 
chamber  of  deputies.  Senators,  two 
for  each  province,  are  elected  for  four 
years;  deputies  for  two  years,  one  for 
every  30,000  inhabitants. 

The  president,  Eloy  Alfaro,  began 
his  four  years'  term  of  office,  Jan.  1, 
1907.  The  cabinet  is  composed  of  five 
ministers. 

The  gold  auore  is  worth  $0,487 
United  States  ^Id. 

Great  Britain,  United  States,  and 
Germany  supply  most  of  the  imports, 
while  France,  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  take  most  of  the 
exports. 

GUATEHALA 

{RepuhUoa  de  Ouatemala) 

Alvarado,  a  lieutenant  of  Cortez, 
conquered  the  natives  of  this  region  in 
1524.  The  name  at  one  time  implied 
all  of  Central  America  as  well  as  the 
present  Mexican  states  of  Yucatan  and 
Chiapas.  It  later  came  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Mexico.  Independence  of 
Spain  was  attained  in  1821,  but  for  a 
few  months  it  was  attached  to  the 
Mexican  Empire.  Then  the  Central 
American  Federation  was  formed,  but 
was  dissolved  and  the  republic,  as  it 
is  now,  was  formally  proclaimed  in 
1847. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  most 


northern  of  the  Central  American 
group,  touches  Mexico,  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, and  British  Honduras.  The 
chief  physical  characteristics  are  a 
coast  line  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  an  interior 
mountain  region  elevated  from  2,000 
to  11,000  feet;  on  the  former  grow 
products  of  the  tropics,  on  the  latter 
almost  all  those  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  government  is  of  a  unitary,  re- 
publican form;  there  are  twenty-one 
departments  or  provinces — viz.: 

Capital, 

Guatemala Guatemala 

Alta  Verapa« Coban 

Amatitlan Amatitlan 

Baja  Verapas Salama 

Chimaltenango Cbimaltenanco 

Escuintla Escuintia 

Huehuetenango Huehuetenanso 

Isabal Isabal 

Jalapa Jalapa 

Jutiapa Jutiapa 

Peten Flores 

Quesaltenango Quesaltenanso 

Qtiiche Santa  Cms 

Retalhuleu Retalhuleu 

Sacatepequo Antigua 

San  Marcos San  Marooe 

Santa  Rosa Cuaiiniquilapn 

Solola Solola 

Suchitepeque Masatenango 

Totonicapam Tontonicapam 

Zaoapa Zacapa 


The  capital  is  Guatemala.  The  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1847.  It  pro- 
vides for  one  chamber,  the  National 
Assembly,  composed  of  deputies  elected 
by  direct  vote  for  four  years,  one  for 
every  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  president,  Manuel  Estrada  Ca- 
brera begins  his  second  term  of  six 
years,  March   16,   1911. 

There  is  no  vice  president,  but  two 
de8ignado8f  elected  by  direct  vote,  the 
same  as  the  president,  take  his  place 
when  required.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  six  secretaries. 

The  silver  peso  is  worth  $0,382 
United  States  gold.  Commercial  trans- 
actions are  conducted  on  a  basis  of 
the  paper  peaOf  worth  only  about  $0.06 
United  States  gold. 

COMMERCE 

Chief  articles  exported:  1009 

Coflfee $8,810^4 

Hidea 308,0S5 

Bananas 230.566 

Sugar 153.0Q1 

Rubber 173.626 

Wood* 263.573 

CJotton  fabrics 1,389.756 
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Chief  articles  imported:  1909 

linen,  etc $167,879 

aik 211,613 

Woolens 178.836 

Wheat  flour,  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 
and  other  manufactured  articles  are  also 
imported,  but  the  figures  are  not  available. 

Apiculture,  particularly  coffee  and 
bananas,  is  the  great  industry.  Rub- 
ber is  gathered  and  to  some  extent 
planted.  Com  is  grown  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
timber  resources  of  the  country  are 
attracting  attention.  Some  local  man- 
ufacturing is  done,  and  cotton  goods 
for  home  consumption  are  produced. 


{Repuhlique  de  Haiti) 

The  republic  forms  the  western  part 
of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  or 
Haiti,  called  Hispaniola  by  Columbus 
when  he  discovered  it  in  1492.  It 
was  once  so  depopulated  that  negroes 
from  Africa  were  introduced  for  labor. 
It  gradually  passed  into  French  hands. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  was  aroused  in 
1801.  An  empire,  a  kingdom,  and  a 
republic  were  established  at  times. 
The  former  association  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic  was  dissolved  in 
1844. 

Haiti  is  a  land  of  mountains  and 
Talleys,  tropical  in  all  respects.  The 
principal  products  are  those  of  the 
tropics — coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  There  is  abundance  of 
timber,  and  considerable  mineral  re- 
sources are  awaiting  development. 

The  government  is  of  the  unitary, 
republican  form,  with  five  depart- 
ments or  provinces — viz.: 

Capital. 

North Cape  Haitien 

Northwest Port  au  Pair 

Artibonite Gonaives 

South I^es  Cayes 

West Port  au  Prince 

The  capital  is  Port  au  Prince. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1880.  It  provides  for  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  representatives,  forming 
the  National  Assembly.  Senators, 
thirty-nine  in  all,  are  chosen  indirectly 
for  six  years,  being  renewed  by  thirds 
every  two  years.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  one  for  each  commune,  a 
subdivision  of  a  department. 

The  president,  Antoine  F.  C.  Simon. 


elected  by  the  National  Assembly,  be- 
gan his  seven  years*  term  of  office,  Dec. 
17,  1908.  There  i.s  no  vice  president. 
The  cabinet  is  composed  of  six  sec- 
retaries. 

The  gold  pourde  is  worth  $0,965 
United  States  gold;  the  gourde  paper 
may  be  estimated  at  about  $0.20 
United  States  gold. 

The  chief  articles  exported  are 
coffee,  woods,  cacao,  and  some  cotton. 
Textiles,  food -stuffs,  and  lard  are  the 
articles  chiefly  imported. 

HOKDUBAS 

{Repuhlica  de  Honduras) 

Columbus  discovered  this  region  in 
1502  and  founded  Trujillo.  Later, 
Cortez  himself  came  to  the  country, 
and  subjected  it  to  Spanish  rule.  It 
revolted  with  the  rest  of  Central 
America  in  1821,  and  became  com- 
pletely independent  in  1840. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  is  touched 
by  Nicaragua  on  the  south,  by  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  on  the  west  and 
north.  It  is  mountainous  throughout, 
but  with  abundant  valleys,  capable  of 
supporting  crops  of  both  temperate 
and  subtropical  character,  and  on  some 
of  the  elevated  plateaus  wheat  grows. 
The  forests  are  abundant.  The  exports 
are  bananas,  hard  woods,  coffee,  rub- 
ber, and  minerals,  of  which  the  nu- 
merous mines  furnish  a  rich  supply, 
although  sparsely  worked. 

The  government  is  of  a  unitary,  re- 
publican form,  with  sixteen  depart- 
ments or  provinces — ^viz. : 

Capital 

Tegucigalpa Tegucigalpa 

Comayagua Comayagua 

Cortes San  Pedro  Sula 

Santa  Barbara Santa  Barbara 

Copan Santa  Rosa 

Qradas Gracias 

Intibuea La  Esperansa 

La  Pas La  Pas 

Valle Nacaorae 

Choluteca Choluteca 

El  Paraiso Yuscaran 

Olancho Juticalpa 

Colon Trujillo 

Yoro Yoro 

Atlantida La   Coiba. 

Isles  de  la  Bahia Roatan 

The  capital  is  Tegucigalpa. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1894  and  again  in  1907.  It  provides 
for  a  unitary,  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment,   having   only   one   chamber, 
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with  members  elected  by  direct  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  president,  Miguel  R.  Davila, 
began  his  four  years'  term  of  office, 
Feb.  1,  1908.  There  is  one  vice  pres- 
ident. The  cabinet  is  composed  of  six 
members. 

The  peso  silver  has  a  value  of  $0,382 
United  States  gold;  the  paper  peso 
fluctuates  somewhat  below  that  value. 

MEXICO 

{Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos) 

The  coast  of  Mexico  had  been  ex- 
plored by  the  Spaniards  from  Cuba 
in  1517,  and  Cortez,  landing  in  1519 
at  Vera  Cruz,  conquered  the  country. 
This  was  called  New  Spain  until  its 
revolt  in  1810.  Final  independence 
was  acknowledged  in  1836.  A  new 
census  was  taken  in  1910. 

The  United  Mexican  States  form  a 
republic  situated  between  north  lat- 
itude 32°  42'  and  14**  30',  and  west 
longitude  (Greenwich)  86°  46'  and 
117°  7'.  It  touches  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  Guatemala,  and 
British  Honduras.  The  coast  area  is 
narrow,  so  that  the  ^eater  portion 
of  the  country  is  an  immense  table- 
land, crossed  by  two  mountain  chains. 
In  this  interior  grow  the  diversified 
products  of  the  subtropical  and  tem- 
perate zones. 

The  government  is  a  federal  union 
of  states  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
seven,  beside  three  territories,  and  a 
federal  district,  viz.: 

Statbs  Capital. 

Aguasoalientes Aguasoalientes 

Campeche Campeohe 

Chiapas Tuxla-Gutierre» 

Chihuahua Chihuahua 

Coahuila Saltillo 

CoUma Colima 

Durauffo Duran^ 

Guanajuato Guanajuato 

Guerrero Chilpancingo 

Hidalgo Pachuca 

Jalisco Guadalajara 

Mexico Toluca 

Michoacan Morelia 

Morelos Cuemavaca 

Nuevo  Leon Monterrey 

Oazaca Oaxaca 

Puebla Puebla 

Queretero Queretero 

San  Luis  Potosi San  Luis  Potosi 

Sinaloa Culiacan 

Sonora Hermosillo 

Tabasco San  Juan 

Tamaulipas Ciudad  Victoria 

Tlaxcala Tlaxcala 

Veracrui Jalapa 

Yucatan Menda 

Zacatecaa Zacatecas 


TERRiroRiBS         CapitaL 

Baja  California La  Pas 

Tepic : Tepic 

Qmntana  Roo Santa  Crus  de 

Bravo 

The  City  of  Mexico  is  the  capital. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1857,  and  was  amended  in  1904.  It 
provides  for  a  republican  federal  form 
of  government.  There  are  two  branches 
to  the  Federal  Congress,  the  senate, 
and  chamber  of  deputies.  Senators, 
two  for  each  state  and  the  federal 
district,  are  elected  indirectly  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  one  half  being 
renewed  every  two  years.  Deputies 
are  elected  indirectly  also,  for  two 
years,  one  for  every  40,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  president,  Porfirio  Diaz,  first 
elected  in  1876,  began  his  eightii 
term  of  six  years,  Nov.  30,  1910. 
There  is  one  vice  president.  The 
cabinet  is  composed  of  eight  aecre* 
taries. 

The  silver  peso  has  a  value  by  law 
of  $0,498  United  States  gold. 

COMMERCE 

Chief  articles  exported: 

Mineral  products $72,136,413 

Vegetable  products 33.905,277 

Animal  products 6,960.673 

Manufactures 1.273.940 

Chief  articles  imported: 

Mineral  substances $22,294,229 

Vegetable  substances 14,683,^0 

Machinery 10.060,751 

Textiles 7.952,336 

Animals  and  substances 6.284,203 

Paper 2.324,233 

Vehicles  and  cars 2,156.646 

Arms  and  explosives 1,266,560 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are 
the  principal  items  in  the  mineral  ex- 
ports. Henequen  is  the  principal  vege- 
table product,  followed  by  coffee,  rS>- 
ber,  cabinet  woods,  beans  and  unmaiia- 
factured  tobacco.  Skins  and  hides  are 
abundantly  exported.  The  last  six 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1909, 
showed  a  decided  gain  over  the  first 
six  months.     (See  III,  History.) 

NICABAGUA 

{Repuhlica  de  yicamgua) 

Columbus  landed  on  the  coast  sonth 
of  Cape  Gracia  &  Dios  in  1502.  Cor 
dova  visited  the  country  and  subdued 
it.  Independence,  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Federation,  was  declared  in  1821, 
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but  in  1S38  complete  autonomy  was 
asserted. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  lies  be- 
tween Coeta  Rica  on  the  south,  and 
Honduras  on  the  north.  Two  moun- 
tain ranges  cross  the  interior,  but  the 
land  is  not  very  high  so  that  tropical 
products  are  most  characteristic.  The 
two  great  lakes,  Nicaragua  and  Man- 
agua, are  distinctive  features. 

The  government  is  of  the  unitary, 
republican  form ;  Managua  is  the  cap- 
ital, and  there  are  thirteen  depart- 
ments, or  provinces,  as  well  as  several 
minor  districts,  viz.: 

Provinces 

Capital. 

ManacuA Man«ffua 

Leon Leon 

Granada Granada 

Maaaya Masaya 

Chinandega Chinandega 

Matagalpa Matagalpa 

Caraso Jinotcpe 

Nueva  Segovia Somoto 

Jinotega Jinotega 

Ri  vas Rivas 

Kateh Esteli 

Jerei Boaca 

Zelaya Bluefielda 

Districts. 

Rio  Grande Barra  de  RA 

Grande 

Prinaapolka Barra  de 

Prinsapolka 

SiQuia Rama 

COMABCAS 

Capital. 

San  Juan  del  Norte San  Juan 

Cabo  Oradaa  A  Dioa Gracias  A  Dioe 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1905.  It  provides  for  a  National  As- 
sembly with  one  chamber,  members 
being  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
terms  of  six  years,  a  part  renewed 
every  two  years. 

The  president  is  elected  by  direct 
vote  (compulsory)  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  There  is  no  vice  president,  but 
there  are  three  designadoa. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  five  min- 
isters. 

The  silver  peso  hns  a  value  of  $0,385 
United  States  gold.  The  paper  peso 
fluctuates  between  $0.15  and  $0.20 
I'nited  States  gold. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cof- 
fee, gold,  bananfis,  rubber,  woods,  and 
cattle.  The  chief  articles  of  import 
are  textiles,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, food  products,  chemicals,  and 
oil. 


(Repuhlica  de  Panama) 

Columbus  in  1502  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Porto  Bello  and  planted  a  colony 
there.  Crossing  the  Isthmus,  Balboa 
in  1513  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  1718  the  region  became  attached 
to  the  viceroy alty  of  New  Granada, 
and  was  a  state  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  on  its  revolt.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
was  declared  in  1903. 

From  this  Republic  of  Panama  the 
United  States  acquired  the  land  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal;  this  strip  is  called 
the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  five  miles  wide 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the 
canal,  which  is  fifty  miles  long,  from 
Cristobal  on  the  Atlantic  terminus  to 
Balboa  on  the  Pacific  terminus.  Some 
of  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  refer  ultimately 
to  imports  into  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
are,  therefore,  dependent  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  activities  there.  ( See 
XXIX,  Panama  Canal) 

The  Republic  of  Panama  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  North  and 
South  America,  touching  Costa  Rica 
and  Colombia.  The  mountain  chain, 
running  its  entire  length,  sinks  to  a 
slight  elevation  of  less  than  1,000 
feet  on  the  Isthmus,  but  rises  grad- 
ually at  the  south  toward  the  border 
of  Colombia.  Gold  has  been  mined 
in  this  region.  The  country  is  trop- 
ical, although  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  is  a  strip  extremely  fertile  and 
of  an  equable,  mild  climate  well 
adapted  for  corn,  cattle,  and  potatoes. 

The  government  is  centralized  and 
the  capita]  is  Panama ;  there  are  seven 
provinces,  viz.: 

Capital. 

Panama Panama 

Colon Colon 

Cocle Penonome 

Los  Santos Ix>s  Santos 

Veraguas Santiago 

Chiriqui David 

Bocas  de!  Toro Bocaa  del  Toro 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1004.  It  provides  for  a  national  as- 
sembly of  one  chamber  of  deputies, 
each  member  being  elected  by  direct 
vote  for  a  tenn  of  four  years  for  10,- 
000  inhabitants. 

The  president,  elected  by  popular 
Tote  for  p.  four  years*  term,  cannot 
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succeed  himself  immediately.  There 
is  no  vice  president,  but  three  dcsig- 
nado8  are  appointed  by  th'e  assembly. 
The  cabinet  consists  of  five  secre- 
taries. 

The  Balhoa,  one  half  of  which  is 
called  a  peso^  is  worth  exactly  $1.00 
United  States  gold.  The  peso  and 
fractions  thereof  are  coined  in  silver, 
there  being  no  coin  of  the  Balboa 
value. 

The  chief  articles  exported  are 
bananas,  rubber,  cocoanuts,  ivory, 
nuts,  hides,  and  hard  woods. 

The  chief  articles  imported  are 
vegetables  and  animal  products,  tex- 
tiles, mineral  products,  chemicals,  pa- 
per, machinery,  vehicles,  arms,  and 
explosives. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  indus- 
try, the  cultivation  of  bananas  being 
very  highly  developed.  Sugar  cane 
grows  readily,  and  both  soil  and  cli- 
mate seem  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
cattle  thrive  and  the  cultivation  of 
stock  promises  a  profitable  future. 

PABAGUAY 

{Repuhlica  del  Paraguay) 

Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1527,  ascended 
the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers.  A 
settlement  at  Asuncion  was  made  by 
the  Spanish  in  1637.  This  region  per- 
tained to  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata 
until  the  revolt  from  Spain  in  1810, 
but  independence  of  Argentina  was 
declared  in  1811,  since  which  date  the 
republic  has  been  a  distinct  entity. 
The  famous  war  under  Pres.  Lopez 
decimated  the  inhabitants  and  set 
the  country  back  a  generation. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  lies  be- 
tween latitude  22°  4'  and  27°  30' 
south,  and  54°  32'  and  61°  20'  west 
longitude  (Greenwich).  It  touches 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  There 
are  no  high  mountains,  but  a  series 
of  hills  with  intervening  valleys  and 
an  extensive  river  system  make  the 
climate  healthy  and  the  products  sub- 
tropical. Forests  of  hard  woods 
abound,  fruits  grow  in  quantities, 
and  yerha  mate  (Paraguay  tea)  is  a 
staple. 

The  government  is  centralized,  the 
political  divisions  being  departments. 
The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Asxm- 
cion. 


The  constitution,  adopted  in  1870, 
provides  for  a  senate  and  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  both  elected  by  direct 
popular  vote,  senators  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  renewed  by  thirds  every 
two  years,  deputies  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  one  for  every  6,000  in- 
habitants. The  president  and  a  vice 
president  are  chosen  by  electors  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  cabinet 
is  composed  of  five  ministers. 

The  gold  peso  about  equals  that  of 
Argentina;  the  paper  peso  is  verj^ 
depressed  and  can  be  estimated  at  only 
about  $0.07  United  States  gold. 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles  and 
hardware.  The  chief  exports  are  an- 
imal and  vegetable  products. 

PEBU 

{Republica  del  Peru) 

Pizarro  reached  this  region  in  1532 
and  within  a  short  time  he  conquered 
the  Empire  of  the  Incas.  Independ- 
ence was  formally  declared  in  1821, 
and  in  1823  the  first  president  was 
appointed. 

The  Republic  of  Peru  is  about 
1^00  miles  long  with  a  coast  line  on 
the  Pacific,  and  700  miles  wide,  ex- 
tending to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
River  Amazon.  It  touches  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil.  The 
chief  physical  characteristics  are  the 
tropical  zone  along  the  coast;  the 
fertile  and  healthful  mountain  re- 
gions, rich  in  minerals,  which  are  as 
yet  the  principal  source  of  wealth; 
and  the  eastern  slopes,  not  yet  well 
developed  but  heavily  wooded,  capable 
of  great  agricultural  productiveness. 

The  government  is  centralized,  and 
the  capital  is  Lima;  there  are  nine- 
teen departments  and  three  provinces, 
viz.: 

Departments 

Capital. 

Amaionas Chachaiwyas 

Ancachs Hauras 

Apurimao ^  Abancay 

Arequipa Arequipa 

Ayacucho Ayacucho 

Cajamarca Cajamarca 

CUBCO Cusco 

Huancavelica Huancavelica 

Huanuco HuaDUCo 

lea lea 

Junin Cerro  de  Pawo 

Lambayeque Chiclayo 

La  Libertad Trujileo 

Loreto Iguitos 

Piura Piura 

Puno Pano 
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CapiiaL 

Smn  Martin Moyobamba 

Taena Taona 

lima Lima 

Provinces 

Capital. 

PForinoia  de  Callao Callao 

Provincia  Moquegua Moquegua 

Provinoia  Tumbes Tumbes 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1860.  It  provides  for  a  national 
congress  of  two  chambers.  Both 
senators  and  deputies  are  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  one  of  the  latter  for  every  30,- 
000  inhabitants.  Both  chambers  are 
renewed  by  thirds  every   two  years. 

The  president  and  two  vice  presi- 
dents are  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  president, 
Agusto  B.  Leguia,  began  his  four 
years*  term  of  office  Sejjt.  24,  1908. 
The  cabinet  consists  of  six  ministers. 

The  gold  libra  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  British  sovereign  ($4.866) ;  a  sol 
is  one  tenth  of  a  libra. 

The  chief  articles  exported  are  min- 
erals (copper,  silver,  petroleum,  coal, 
gold),  rubber,  sugar,  cotton,  guano, 
and  hides. 

The  chief  articles  imported  are 
coaly  cotton  goods,  machinery,  paper, 
lumber,  and  food  stuffs. 

SALVADOB 

( Republioa  del  Salvador) 

Alvarado  explored  and  conquered 
Salvador  at  the  same  time  that 
Gnatemala  was  invaded.  It  became 
part  of  the  captain  generalcy  of 
Guatemala  and  was  once  attached  to 
Mexico.  It  joined  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Federation,  won  independence 
from  Spain  thereby,  and  in  1841  be- 
came a  separate  republic. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  the 
smallest  of  the  twenty-one  American 
republics;  it  has  a  coast  line  only  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  touches  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras.  The  interior  is 
mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are 
fertile  and  productive.  It  is  also  the 
most  thickly  populated,  the  chief  in- 
dustry being  agriculture,  although 
some  mining  is  done. 

The  government  is  of  a  unitary 
form,  the  political  divisions  being 
fourteen  departments  or  provinces, 
viz.: 


CapitaL 

San  Salvador San  Salvador 

La  Ubertad SanU  Teola 

Sonaonate Sonsonate 

Ahuachapan Ahuaohapan 

Santa  Ana Santa  Ana 

Chalatenango Chalatenango 

CuBcatlan Cojutepeque 

CabaAas Sensuntepeque 

San  Vicente San  Vicente 

La  Pas Zaoatecoluea 

Usulutan Uaulutan 

San  Miguel San  Miguel 

Morasan San  Franoisoo 

La  Union La  Union 

The  capital  is  San  Salvador. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1886.  It  provides  for  one  chamber, 
the  National  Assembly  of  Deputies, 
three  deputies  being  elected  from  each 
department  by  direct  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  one  year.  Voting  is 
obligatory.  President  and  vice  presi- 
dent are  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
a  term  of  foiu*  years.  The  cabinet 
consists  of  four  ministers. 

The  president,  Fernando  Figueroa, 
began  his  four  years'  term  of  office 
March  1,  1907. 

The  silver  peso  is  worth  $0,382 
United  States  gold;  its  value  fluc- 
tuates somewhat  below  $0.35  United 
States  gold. 

The  chief  articles  exported  are  cof- 
fee, gold  and  silver,  indigo,  sugar, 
balsam,  and  tobacco.  The  chief  arti- 
cles imported  are  textiles,  flour,  hard- 
ware, drugs,  boots  and  shoes,  machin- 
ery, and  various  manufactured  goods. 

XTBUOUAY 

{Republioa  Oriental  del  Uruguay) 

Solis  discovered  this  region  when 
he  entered  the  La  Plata  in  1608  and 
1515.  The  country  was  claimed  by 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  was 
finally  ceded  to  Spain.  The  struggle 
for  independence  oegan  with  that  of 
Argentina  in  1810,  and  in  1828  the  re- 
public was  acknowledged. 

The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay 
touches  Brazil  and  Argentina,  lying 
east  of  the  latter  across  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  country  consists  of  long 
rolling  plains  broken  by  low  moun- 
tains and  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  It  is  naturally  adapted  for 
agricultural  and  pastoral  life,  as  its 
products  bear  witness;  there  are  also 
mines  of  value,  and  its  forests  offer 
hard  woods  for  lumber. 

The  government  is  of  the  unitary 
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form;  there  are  nineteen  departments 
or  provinces — viz.: 

Capital. 

Artisas San  Eugenio 

Canelonra Guadelupe 

Cerro-Largo Melo 

Durazno Duraino 

Flores Trinidad 

Florida Florida 

La  Colonia Colonia 

Maldonado Maldonado 

Mixiaa Minas 

Paysandu Paysandu 

Rio  Negro Fray  Bentos 

Rivera Rivera 

Rocha Rocha 

Sal  to Salto 

San  Joae i^an  Jose 

Soriano Mercedes 

Tacuarembo San  Fructuoso 

Treintatrea Treintatrea 

Montevideo Montevideo 

The  capital  is  Montevideo. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1830  (slightly  modified  since).  It 
provides  for  a  General  Assembly,  con- 
sisting of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  Senators  are  elected 
indirectly,  one  for  each  department, 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  renewed  by 
thirds  every  two  years.  Representa- 
tives are  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote,  one  for  every  3,000  inhabitants, 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  presi- 
dent is  chosen  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

The  president,  Claudio  Williman, 
began  his  four  years*  term  of  office 
March  1,  1907.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  six  ministers. 

The  gold  peso  is  worth  $1,034 
United  States  gold. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
grains,  meats,  wool,  and  some  min- 
erals. The  chief  articles  imported  are 
textiles  and  machinery. 

VENEZUELA 

{Eatadoa  Unidos  de  Venezuela) 

This  north  coast  of  South  America 
was  sighted  by  Columbus  in  1498,  but 
it  was  not  really  pacified  until  1567. 
This  was  the  richest  portion  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  In  1810  began  the 
revolution  for  independence,  finally 
achieved  in   1819,  under  Bolivar. 

The  United  States  of  Venezuela 
touches  Colombia,  Hrazil,  and  British 
Guiana.  It  has  three  distinct  cli- 
matic zones,  the  tropic,  the  plateau, 
and  the  mountainous;  in  the  interior 
are  extensive  plains — llanos — that 
are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  cat- 


tle. Over  most  of  the  country  com, 
cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao  can 
be  cultivated.  Rubber  is  gathered 
from  the  forests,  which  offer  hard 
woods  also.  The  mines  are  rich,  and 
asphalt  is  one  of  the  principal  exports. 
The  republic  is  a  federal  union; 
there  are  twenty  states,  a  federal  dis- 
trict with  the  capital  Caracas,  and 
two  territories. 


States 


CapitaL 


Apure San  FemaDdo 

Aragua La  Victoria 

Aniodtegui Barcelona 

Bolivar Ciudad  Bolivar 

Carabobo Valencia 

Coiedes San  Carlos 

Falcon Coro 

Guarico Calaboto 

Lara Barquistmeto 

Monagas Maturin 

Merida Merida 

Miranda Ocumare  del  Tuy 

Nuena  Esparta La  Asuncion 

Portuguesa Guanare 

Sucre Cumana 

Tachira San  Cristobal 

Tnijillo Trujillo 

Yaracuy San  Felipe 

Zamora Barinas 

Zulia \hkracail>o 


Tkrritobibs 

Capital, 

Amasonas San  Fernando  de 

Atabapo 
Delta- Amacuro Tucupita 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1909.  It  provides  for  a  congress  com- 
posed of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies.  Senators  are  elected,  two 
for  each  state,  by  the  state  assembly, 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  Deputies 
are  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four 
years,  apportioned  to  the  states,  one 
for  every  35,000  inhabitants. 

The  president,  Juan  Vicente  Go- 
mez, began  his  four  years*  term  of 
office  April  27,  1910.  The  cabinet 
consists  of  seven  ministers. 

The  Bolivar  is  the  (gold)  unit  of 
value,  and  is  worth  $0,193  United 
States  gold. 

The  chief  articles  exported  are  cof- 
fee, cacao,  balata  gimi  and  rubber, 
hides,  skins,  cattle,  and  asphalt. 

The  chief  articles  imported  are  tex- 
tiles (cotton  goods),  wheat  flour,  food 
stuffs,  lard,  and  kerosene. 

The  country  is  largely  agricultural, 
but  cattle  breeding  and  mining  form 
a  distinct  part  oi  the  national  in- 
dustry. 
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COKSEBVATIOK    OF    KATIOKAL    BESOXTBCES 


The  9€M»]led  "  CJonservation  Move- 
ment "  was  organized  by  Pres.  Roose- 
velt, who  appointed,  June  8,  1909,  a 
National  Conservation  Commission, 
divided  into  four  sections  of  water 
resources,  forest  resources,  land  re- 
sources, and  mineral  resources.  This 
commission  organized  promptly,  ap- 
pointed various  committees,  and  held 
its  general  conference  in  Washington 
on  Dec.  10,  1908,  with  Hon.  Gifford 
Pinchot  as  chairman.  This  conference 
prepared  a  report  for  the  President, 
which  the  latter  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress in  a  special  message,  Jan.  22, 
1909. 

A  summary  of  our  national  re- 
sources, or  inventory,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  commission,  together  with  the 
drain  upon  these  resources,  was  con- 
tained in  this  report,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  g^eral  conservation  movement 
as  it  exists  to-day.  This  summary 
was  as  follows: 

MlnerAls. — The  mineral  production 
of  the  United  States  for  1907  exceeded 
$2,000,000,000,  and  contributed  slxty-flve 
per  cent  of  the  total  freight  traffic  of 
the  country.  The  waste  In  the  extrac- 
tion and  treatment  of  mineral  products 
during  the  same  year  was  equivalent  to 
more  than  $300,000,000. 

The  production  for  1907  included  395,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  85,000,- 
000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  166,000,000 
barrels  of  petroleum,  52,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore,  2.500,000  tons  of  phosphate 
roclc.  and  869,000,000  pounds  of  copper. 
The  values  of  other  mineral  products 
during  the  same  year  included  clay 
products.  $162,000,000:  stone,  $71,000,- 
OOO :  cement.  $56.000,000 ;  natural  gas, 
$53,000,000:  gold,  $90,000,000;  silver, 
$37,000.000 :  lead,  $39,000,000,  and  zinc, 
$26,000,000. 

The  available  and  easily  accessible 
supplies  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
aggregate  approximately  1,400,000,000,- 
000  tons.    At  the  present  increasing  rate 


of  production  this  supply  will  be  so  de- 
pleted as  to  approach  exhaustion  l>efore 
the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

The  known  supply  of  high-grade  iron 
orcR  In  the  United  States  approximates 
4.788,150,000  tons,  which  at  the  present 
Increasing  rate  of  consumption  cannot 
be  expected  to  last  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  assumed  to  be  75,116,070,000 
tons  of  lower  grade  Iron  ores  not  avail- 
able for  use  under  existing  conditions. 

The  supply  of  stone,  clay,  cement, 
lime,  sand,  and  salt  Is  ample,  while  the 
stoclL  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  cop- 
per, lead,  sine,  sulphur,  asphalt,  graphite. 
quIclLsilver,  mica,  and  the  rare  metals 
cannot  well  be  estimated,  but  Is  clearly 
exhaustible  within  one  to  three  centuries 
unless  unexpected  deposits  be  found. 

The  iLuown  supply  of  petroleum  is 
estimated  at  15,000,000,000  to  20,000,- 
000,000  barrels,  distributed  through  six 
separate  fields  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  8,900  square  miles.  The  production 
Is  rapidly  Increasing,  while  the  wastes 
and  the  loss  through  misuse  are  enor- 
mous. The  supply  cannot  be  expected 
to  last  beyond  the  middle  of  the  present 
century. 

The  known  natural  gas  fields  aggre- 
gate an  area  of  9,000  square  miles,  dis- 
tributed through  twenty-two  states.  Of 
the  total  yield  from  these  fields  during 
1907.  400,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  valued 
at  $62,000,000,  were  utilized,  while  an 
equal  quantity  was  allowed  to  escape 
Into  the  air.  The  daily  waste  of  natural 
gas — the  most  perfect  known  fuel — Is 
over  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  enough 
to  supply  every  city  In  the  United  States 
of  over  100,000  population. 

Phosphate  rock,  used  for  fertilizer, 
represents  the  slow  accumulation  of  or- 
ganic matter  during  past  ages.  In  most 
countries  It  is  scrupulously  preserved : 
in  this  country  it  Is  extensively  ex- 
ported, and  largely  for  this  reason  Its 
production  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
original  supply  cannot  long  withstand 
the  increasing  demand. 

The  consumption  of  nearly  all  our 
mineral  products  Is  increasing  far  more 
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rapidly  than  our  popalation.  In  many 
cases  the  waste  is  increasing  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  number  of  our  people.  In 
1776  but  a  few  dozen  pounds  of  iron 
were  in  use  by  the  average  family ;  now 
our  annual  consumption  of  high-grade 
ore  is  over  1,200  pounds  per  capita.  In 
1812  no  coal  was  used:  now  the  con- 
sumption is  over  five  tons  and  the  waste 
nearly  three  tons  per  capita. 

While  the  production  of  coal  is  in- 
creasing enormously,  the  waste  and  loss 
in  mining  are  diminishing.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  mineral  development  the 
coal  abandoned  in  the  mine  was  two  or 
three  times  the  amount  taken  out  and 
used.  Now  the  mine  waste  averages  lit- 
tle more  than  half  the  amount  saved. 
The  chief  waste  is  in  Imperfect  combus- 
tion in  furnaces  and  fire  boxes.  Steam 
engines  utilize  on  the  average  about  eight 
per  cent  of  the  thermal  energy  of  the 
coal.  Internal-combustion  engines  utilize 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  el^tric 
lighting  far  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  thermal  energy  Is  rendered  avail- 
able. 

With  increasing  industries  new  min- 
eral resources  become  available  from 
time  to  time.  Some  lignites  and  other 
low-grade  coals  are  readily  gasified  and, 
through  the  development  of  internal- 
combustion  engines  may  be  made  to 
check  the  consumption  of  high-grade 
coals. 

Peat  Is  becoming  Important:  it  is  es- 
timated that  14,000,000.000  tons  arc 
available  in  the  United  States.  lU  value 
Is  enhanced  because  of  distribution 
through  states  generally  remote  from 
the  fields  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas. 

The  uses  of  all  our  mineral  resources 
are  Interdependent  This  is  especially 
true  of  coal  and  Iron,  of  which  neither 
can  be  produced  or  used  without  aid  from 
the  other,  and  in  the  production  or  re- 
duction of  all  other  minerals  both  coal 
and  iron  are  employed.  The  same  stand- 
ard minerals  are  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  power,  of  which  the  use  Is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  commodity. 

The  building  operations  of  the  country 
now  aggregate  about  $1,000,000,000  per 
year.  The  direct  and  indirect  losses 
from  fire  in  the  United  States  during 
1907  approximated  $450,000,000,  or  one 
half  the  cost  of  construction.  Of  this 
loss  four  fifths,  or  an  average  of  $1,- 
000,000  per  day,  could  be  prevented,  as 
shown  by  comparison  with  the  stand- 
ards of  construction  and  fire  losses  in 
the  larger  European  countries. 

Landfl. — The  total  land  area  of  con- 
tinental United  States  is  1,920.000.000 
acres.  Of  this  but  little  more  than  two 
fifths  is  in  farms,  and  less  than  one  half 
of  the  farm  area  is  Improved  and  made 


a  source  of  crop  production.  We  have 
6,000,000  farms ;  they  average  146  acres 
each.  The  value  of  the  farms  is  nearly 
one  fourth  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  more  than  300,000.- 
000  acres  of  public  grazing  land.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  is  more  than  10,000.000. 

We  grow  one  fifth  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop,  three  fifths  of  its  cotton 
crop,  and  four  fifths  of  its  corn  crop. 
We  plant  nearly  50,000,000  acres  of 
wheat  annually,  with  an  average  yield 
of  about  fourteen  bushels  per  acre ;  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  corn,  yielding  an  av- 
erage of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre : 
and  30.000,000  acres  of  cotton,  yielding 
about  12,000.000  bales. 

We  had  on  Jan.  1,  1908,  71,000.000 
cattle,  worth  $1,250,000,000;  54,000,000 
sheep,  worth  $211,000,000;  and  56,OO0.- 
000  swine,  worth  $339,000,000.  The 
census  of  1900  showed  $137.000,O(M) 
worth  of  poultry  in  this  country,  which 
produced  In  1899,  293.000,000  dozen 
eggs. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  average  yield  of  our  great  staple 
farm  products,  but  neither  the  Increase 
in  acreage  nor  the  yield  per  acre  has 
kept  pace  with  our  increase  in  popula- 
tion. Within  a  century  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  feed  three  times  as  many 
people  as  now ;  and  the  main  bulk  of 
our  food  supply  must  be  grown  on  our 
own  soil. 

The  area  of  cultivated  land  may  pos- 
sibly be  doubled.  In  addition  to  the 
land  awaiting  the  plow,  75,000,000 
acres  of  swamp  land  can  be  reclaimed. 
40,000,000  acres  of  desert  land  irrigated, 
and  millions  of  acres  of  brush  and 
wooded  land  cleared.  Our  population 
will  Increase  continuously,  but  there  Is 
a  definite  limit  to  the  Increase  of  our 
cultivated  acreage.  Hence  we  must 
greatly  increase  the  yield  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  In  the  United 
States  Is  less  than  fourteen  bushels  per 
acre,  in  Germany  twenty-eight  bushels, 
and  in  England  thirty-two  bushels.  We 
get  thirty  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  Eng- 
land nearly  forty-five,  and  Germany 
more  than  forty-seven.  Our  soils  are 
fertile,  but  our  mode  of  farming  neither 
conserves  the  soil  nor  secures  full  crop 
returns.  Soil  fertility  need  not  be 
diminished,  but  may  be  increased.  The 
large  yields  now  obtained  from  farms 
in  Europe  which  have  l)een  cultivated 
for  a  thousand  years  prove  this  con- 
clusively. Proper  management  will 
double  our  average  yield  per  acre.  The 
United  States  can  grow  the  farm  prod- 
ucts needed  by  a  population  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  our  country  now 
contains. 

The  greatest  unnecessary  loss  of  onr 
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soU  Is  preventable  erosion.  Second  only 
to  this  Is  the  waste,  nonuse,  and  misuse 
of  fertilizer  derived  from  animals  and 
men. 

The  losses  to  farm  products  due  to 
injarlous  mammals  Is  estimated  at 
$130,000,000  annually;  the  loss  through 
plant  diseases  reaches  several  hundred 
million  dollars ;  and  the  loss  through  in- 
sects Is  reckoned  at  $650,000,000.  The 
damage  by  birds  is  balanced  by  their 
beneficent  work  in  destroying  noxious 
Insects.  rx>s8e8  due  to  the  elements  are 
large,  but  no  estimate  has  been  made  of 
them.  Losses  to  live  stock  from  these 
causes  are  diminishing  because  of  pro- 
tection and  feeding  during  winter.  The 
annual  losses  from  disease  among  do- 
mestic animals  are :  Horses,  1.8  per 
cent :  cattle,  2  per  cent ;  sheep,  2.2  per 
ront,  and  swine.  5.1  per  cent.  Most  of 
these  farm  losses  are  preventable. 

There  la  a  tendency  toward  consolida- 
tion of  farm  lands.  The  estimated  area 
of  abandoned  farms  is  16,000  square 
miles,  or  about  three  per  cent  of  the 
improved  land.  The  causes  of  abandon- 
ment differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Where  most  prevalent,  it  is 
caused  principally  by  erosion  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil. 

The  product  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
T'nlted  States  has  an  annual  value  of 
$57,000,000.  Fish  culture  Is  carried  on 
by  the  nation  and  the  states  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  Most  of  the  more  impor- 
tant focd  speclos  are  propagated,  and 
several  Hpecies  are  maintained  in  that 
way.  I'isb  from  forest  waters  furnish 
$21,000,000  worth  of  food  yearly,  a  sup- 
ply dependent  on  the  preservation  of  the 
forests. 

Our  wild  game  and  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals have  been  largely  exterminated. 
To  prevent  their  complete  extinction  the 
states  and  the  United  States  have  taken 
in  hand  their  protection,  and  their  num- 
iKjrs  are  now  Increasing.  Forest  game 
yields  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  food 
each  year. 

With  game  birds  the  story  is  much 
the  same — wanton  destruction  until  the 
number  has  t>een  greatly  reduced,  fol- 
lowed in  recent  years  by  wise  protec- 
tion, which  in  some  cases  allows  the 
remnant  to  survive  and  even  to  in- 
crease. 

Fach  citizen  of  the  United  States 
owns  an  equal  undivided  interest  in 
at>ont  387,000,000  acres  of  public  lands, 
exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  insular  pos- 
sessions. Besides  this  there  are  about 
235,000,000  acres  of  national  forests, 
national  parks,  and  other  lands  devoted 
to  public  use. 

Good  business  sense  demands  that  a 
definite  land  policy  t>e  formulated.  The 
National    Conservation    Commission    be- 


lieves that  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
basis  therefor: 

1.  Every  part  of  the  public  lands 
should  be  devoted  to  the  use  which  will 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people. 

2.  The  classification  of  all  public  lands 
is  necessary  for  their  administration  in 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

3.  The  timber,  the  minerals,  and  the 
surface  of  the  public  lands  should  be 
disposed  of  separately. 

4.  Public  lands  more  valuable  for 
conserving  water  supply,  timl>er,  and 
natural  l>eauties  or  wonders  than  for 
agriculture  should  be  held  for  the  use 
of  the  people  from  all  except  mineral 
entry. 

5.  Title  to  the  surface  of  the  remain- 
ing nonmineral  public  lands  should  be 
granted  only  to  actual  home  makers. 

6.  Pending  the  transfer  of  title  to  the 
remaining  public  lands  they  should  be 
administered  by  the  government  and 
their  use  should  t>e  allowed  in  a  way  to 
prevent  or  control  waste  and  monopoly. 

The  present  public-land  laws  as  a 
whole  do  not  subserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation.  They  should  be  modified 
so  far  as  may  be  required  to  bring  them 
Into  conformity  with  the  foregoing  out- 
line of  policy. 

Forests. — Next  to  our  need  of  food 
and  water  comes  our  need  of  timber. 

Our  industries  which  subsist  wholly 
or  mainly  upon  wood  pay  the  wages  of 
more  than  1,500,000  men  and  women. 

Forests  not  only  grow  timber,  but 
they  hold  the  soil  and  they  conserve  the 
streams.  They  abate  the  wind  and  give 
protection  from  excessive  heat  and  cold. 
Woodlands  make  for  the  fiber,  health, 
and  happiness  of  the  citizen  and  the 
nation. 

Our  forests  now  cover  550,000,000 
acres,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  United 
States.  The  original  forests  covered  not 
less  than  850,000,000  acres. 

Forests  publicly  owned  contain  one 
fifth  of  ail  our  standing  timber.  Forests 
privately  owned  contain  four  fifths  of 
the  standing  timber.  The  timber  pri- 
vately owned  is  not  only  four  times  that 
publicly  owned,  but  Is  generally  more 
valuable. 

Forestry  Is  now  practiced  on  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  forests  publicly  owned 
and  on  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
forests  privately  owned,  or  on  only 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
forests. 

The  yearly  growth  of  wood  in  our 
forests  does  not  average  more  than 
twelve  cubic  feet  per  acre.  This  gives 
a  total  vearly  growth  of  less  than  7,- 
000.000.000  cubic  feet. 

We  have  200,000,000  acres  of  mature 
forests,   in  which  yearly  growth  is  bal- 
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anced  by  decay :  250.000,000  acres  part- 
ly cut  over  or  burned  over,  but  restock- 
ing naturally  with  enough  young  growth 
to  produce  a  merchantable  crop,  and 
100,000,000  acres  cut  over  and  burned 
over,  upon  which  young  growth  Is  lack- 
ing or  too  scanty  to  make  merchantable 
timber. 

We  take  from  our  forests  yearly,  in- 
cluding waste  in  logging  and  In  manu- 
facture, 23,000.000,000  cubic  feet  of 
wood.  We  use  each  year  100.000,000 
cords  of  firewood;  40,000,000.000  feet 
of  lumber;  more  than  1,000.000.000 
posts,  poles,  and  fence  rails;  118,000,- 
000  hewn  ties;  1,500,000,000  staves; 
over  133.000,000  sets  of  heading ;  nearly 
500,000,000  barrel  hoops:  3,000,000 
cords  of  native  pulp  wood;  105,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  round  mine  timbers,  and 
1,250.000  cords  of  wood  for  distillation. 

Since  1870  forest  fires  have  destroyed 
a  yearly  aveiage  of  fifty  lives  and  $50,- 
000,000  worth  of  timber.  Not  less  than 
50,000,000  acres  of  forest  Is  burned  over 
yearly.  The  young  growth  destroyed 
by  fire  is  worth  far  more  than  the  mer- 
chantable timber  burned. 

One  fourth  of  the  standing  timber  is 
lost  in  logging.  The  t>oxing  of  long  leaf 
pine  for  turpentine  has  destroyed  one 
fifth  of  the  forests  worked.  The  loss  in 
the  mill  is  from  one  third  to  two  thirds 
of  the  timber  sawed.  The  loss  of  mill 
product  in  seasoning  and  fitting  for  use 
is  from  one  seventh  to  one  fourth. 

Of  each  1,000  feet  which  stood  In  the 
forest,  an  average  of  only  320  feet  of 
lumber  is  used. 

We  take  from  our  forests  each  year, 
not  counting  the  loss  by  fire,  three  and 
a  half  times  their  yearly  growth.  We 
take  40  cubic  feet  per  acre  for  each  12 
cubic  feet  grown ;  we  take  260  cubic 
feet  per  capita,  while  Germany  uses  37 
and  France  25  cubic  feet. 

We  tax  our  forests  under  the  general 
property  tax,  a  method  abandoned  long 
ago  by  every  other  great  nation.  Pres- 
ent tax  laws  prevent  reforestation  of 
cut-over  land  and  the  perpetuation  of 
existing  forests  by  use. 

Great  damage  Is  done  to  standing 
timber  by  injurious  forest  insects.  Much 
of  this  damage  can  be  prevented  at 
small  expense. 

To  protect  our  farms  from  wind  and 
to  reforest  land  best  suited  for  forest 
growth  will  require  tree  planting  on  an 
area  larger  than  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia  combined.  Lands  so 
far  successfully  planted  make  a  total 
area  smaller  than  Rhode  Island;  and 
year  by  year,  through  careless  cutting 
and  fires,  we  lower  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting forests  to  produce  their  like 
again,  or  else  totally  destroy  them. 

In  spite  of  substitutes  we  shall  always 


need  much  wood.  So  far  our  uae  of  It 
has  steadily  increased.  The  conditloD 
of  the  world's  supply  of  timber  makes 
us  already  dependent  upon  what  we 
produce.  We  send  out  of  our  coaotry 
one  and  a  half  times  as  much  timber  as 
we  bring  In.  Except  for  finishing  woods, 
relatively  small  in  amount,  we  most 
grow  our  own  supply  or  go  without. 
T'ntil  we  pay  for  our  lumber  what  it 
costs  to  grow  it,  as  well  as  what  it  costs 
to  log  and  saw,  the  price  will  coatlnae 
to  rise. 

The  preservation  by  uae,  under  the 
methods  of  practical  forestry,  of  all 
public  forest  lands,  either  in  state  or 
Federal  ownership,  is  essential  to  the 
permanent  public  welfare.  In  many 
forest  states  the  acquirement  of  addi- 
tional forest  lands  as  state  forests  is 
necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
states  themselves. 

The  conservation  of  our  mountain 
forests,  as  In  the  Appalachian  system, 
is  a  national  neces««ity.  These  forests 
are  required  to  aid  In  the  regulation  of 
streams  used  for  navigation  and  other 
purposes.  The  conservation  of  these 
forests  Is  impracticable  through  private 
enterprise  alone,  by  any  state  alone,  or 
by  the  Federal  Government  alone.  Ef- 
fective and  immediate  cooperation  be- 
tween these  three  agencies  is  essentlaL 
Federal  ownership  of  limited  protective 
areas  upon  important  watersheds,  ef- 
fective state  fire  patrol,  and  the  coSpera- 
tion  of  private  forest  owners  are  all 
required. 

The  true  remedy  for  unwise  tax  laws 
lies  not  in  laxity  In  their  application 
nor  in  special  exemptions,  but  In  a 
change  In  the  method  of  taxation.  An 
annual  tax  upon  the  land  itself,  exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  a 
tax  upon  the  timber  when  cut.  Is  well 
adapted  to  actual  conditions  of  forest 
Investment,  and  Is  practldable  and  cer- 
tain. It  Is  far  better  that  forest  land 
should  pay  a  moderate  tax  permanently 
than  that  it  should  pay  an  excessive 
revenue  temporarily  and  then  cease  to 
ray  at  all. 

Forests  in  private  ownership  cannot 
be  conserved  unless  they  are  protected 
from  fire.  We  need  good  fire  laws,  well 
enforced.  Fire  control  is  ImpcMsslble 
without  an  adequate  force  of  men  whose 
sole  duty  Is  fire  patrol  during  the  dan- 
gerous season. 

The  conservative  use  of  the  forest 
and  of  timber  by  American  citizens  wi.l 
not  be  general  until  they  learn  how  to 
piactlce  forestry. 

By  reasonable  thrift,  we  can  produce 
a  constant  timber  supply  beyond  our 
nresent  need,  nnd  with  it  conserve  the 
usefulness  of  our  streams  for  irrigation^ 
water  supply,  navigation,  and  power. 
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Under  ri^ht  management  our  forest! 
will  yield  over  four  times  as  much  as 
DOW.  We  can  reduce  waste  In  the  woods 
and  In  the  mill  at  least  one  third,  with 
present  as  well  as  future  profit.  We 
can  perpetuate  the  naval  stores  Indus- 
try. Preservative  treatment  will  reduce 
by  one  fifth  the  quantity  of  timber  used 
In  the  water  or  in  the  ground.  We  can 
practically  stop  forest  fires  at  a  cost 
yearly  of  one  fifth  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chantable timber  burned. 

"Watern. — The  sole  source  of  our 
fresh  water  Is  rainfall.  Including  snow. 
Prom  this  source  all  running,  standing, 
and  ground  waters  are  derived.  The 
habltablllty  of  the  country  depends  on 
these  waters.  Our  mean  annual  rainfall 
Is  about  thirty  Inches :  the  quantity 
about  215,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
year,  equivalent  to  ton  Mississippi 
rivers. 

Of  the  total  rainfall,  over  half  Is 
evaporated ;  about  a  third  flows  Into  the 
sea  :  the  remnlnlnsr  sixth  Is  either  con- 
sumed or  absorb^.  These  portions  are 
sometimes  called,  respectively,  the  fly- 
off,  the  run-off,  and  the  cut-off.  They 
are  partly  interchangeable.  About  a 
third  of  the  run-off,  or  a  tenth  of  the 
entire  rainfall,  passes  through  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  run-off  Is  Increasing  with 
deforestation  and  cultivation. 

Of  the  70.000,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
annoally  flowing  Into  the  sea,  less  than 
1  per  cent  Is  retained  and  utilized  for 
municipal  and  community  supply ;  less 
than  2  per  cent  (or  some  10  per  cent  of 
tliat  In  the  arid  and  semiarld  regions) 
la  used  for  Irrigation ;  perhaps  5  per 
cent  is  used  for  navigation,  and  less 
than  5  per  cent  for  power. 

For  municipal  and  community  water 
supply  there  are  protected  catchment 
areas  aggregating  over  1,000,000  acres, 
and  over  $250,000,000  are  invested  in 
waterworks,  with  nearly  as  much  more 
in  the  appurtenant  catchment  areas  and 
other  lands.  The  population  so  supplied 
appr€>aches  10,000,000,  and  the  annual 
consumption  Is  about  87,500,000,000 
cubic  feet  The  better  managed  systems 
protect  the  catchment  areas  by  forests 
and  grass :  the  water  Is  controlled  and 
the  storm  product  used,  but  there  Is 
large  waste  after  the  water  enters  the 
mains. 

For  irrigation  it  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  $200,000,000  invested  In  dams, 
ditches,  reservoirs,  and  other  works  for 
the  partial  control  of  the  waters,  and 
tliat  1.500,000,000,000  cubic  feet  are 
annually  diverted  to  Irrigable  lands,  ag- 
gregating some  20,000  square  miles. 
Except  In  some  cases  through  forestry, 
few  catchment  areas  are  controlled,  and 
few  reservoirs  are  large  enough  to  hold 
the    storm   waters.     The   waste   In   the 


public  and  private  projects  exceeds  sixty 
per  cent,  while  no  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  water  actually  available 
for  Irrigation  of  the  arid  lands  Is  re- 
strained and  diverted. 

There  are  In  continental  United  States 
287  streams  navigated  for  an  aggregate 
of  26.226  miles,  and  as  much  more 
navigable  If  Improved.  There  are  also 
forty -five  canals,  aggregating  2.189 
miles,  besides  numerous  abandoned 
canals.  Except  through  forestry  In  re- 
cent years,  together  with  a  few  reser- 
voirs and  canal  locks  and  movable  dams, 
there  ha?  been  little  effort  to  control 
headwaters  or  catchment  areas  In  the 
Interests  of  navigation,  and  none  of  our 
rivers  are  navigated  to  more  than  a 
small  fraction  even  of  their  effective 
low-water  capacity. 

The  water  power  now  In  use  Is  5,250,- 
000  horse-power ;  the  amount  running 
over  government  dams  and  not  used  Is 
about  1,400,000  horse-power ;  the  amount 
reasonably  available  equals  or  exceeds 
the  entire  mechanical  power  now  In  use, 
or  enough  to  operate  every  mill,  drive 
every  spindle,  propel  every  train  and 
boat,  and  light  every  city,  town,  and 
village  in  the  country.  While  the  util- 
ization of  water  power  ranks  among  our 
most  recent  and  most  rapid  industrial 
developments,  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  control  catchment  areas  or  storm 
waters  In  any  large  way  for  power. 
though  most  plants  effect  local  control 
through  reservoirs  and  other  works. 
Nearly  all  the  freshet  and  flood  water 
runs  to  waste,  and  the  low  waters 
which  limit  the  efliclency  of  power 
plants  are  increasing  in  frequency  and 
duration  with  the  increasing  flood  run-off. 

The  practical  utility  of  streams  for 
both  navigation  and  power  is  measured 
by  the  effective  low-water  stage.  The 
volume  carried  when  the  streams  rise 
above  this  stage  Is  largely  wasted  and 
often  does  serious  damage.  The  direct 
yearly  damage  by  floods  since  1900  has 
Increased  steadily  from  $45,000,000  to 
over  $238,000,000.  The  indirect  loss 
through  depreciation  of  property  is 
great,  while  a  large  loss  arises  in  im- 
peded trafllc  through  navigation  and  ter- 
minal transfers. 

The  freshets  are  attended  by  destruc- 
tive soil  erosion.  The  soil  matter  an- 
nually carried  Into  lower  rivers  and 
harbors  or  Into  the  sea  Is  computed  at 
783,000,000  tons.  Soil  wash  reduces  by 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  the  productivity 
of  upland  farms  and  increases  channel 
cutting  and  bar  building  in  the  rivers. 
The  annual  Iohr  to  the  farms  alone  Is 
fully  $500,000,000.  and  large  losses  fol- 
low the  fouling  of  the  waters  and  the 
diminished   navigability  of  the  streams. 

Through  lmx)erfect  control  of  the  run- 
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ning  waters  lowlands  are  temporarily  or 
permanently  flooded.  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  in  mainland  United  States 
about  75,000,000  acres  of  overflow  and 
swamp  lands  requiring  drainage  ;  that  by 
systematic  operation  these  can  be  drained 
at  moderate  expense,  and  that  they 
would  then  be  worth  two  or  three  times 
the  present  value  and  cost  of  drainage, 
and  would  furnish  homes  for  10,000,000 
people. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of 
fresh  water  stored  In  lakes  and  ponds 
(Including  the  American  portion  of  the 
Great  Lakes)  is  about  600,000,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  three  years* 
rainfall  or  eight  years'  run-off.  Some 
6,000,000  of  our  people  draw  their 
water  supply  from  lakes. 

A  large  part  of  that  half  of  the  an- 
nual rainfall  not  evaporated  lodges  tem- 
porarily In  the  soil  and  earth.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  ground  water  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet  averages  16|  per  cent 
of  the  earth  volume,  or  over  1,400,000,- 
000,000,000  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to 
seven  years*  rainfall  or  twenty  years* 
run-off.  This  subsurface  reservoir  is  the 
essential  basis  of  agriculture  and  other 
industries  and  is  the  chief  natural  re- 
source of  the  country.  It  sustains 
forests  and  all  other  crops  and  supplies 
the  perennial  springs  and  streams  and 
Wells  used  by  four  fifths  of  our  popula- 
tion and  nearly  all  our  domestic  an- 
imals. Its  quantity  Is  diminished  by  the 
increased  run-off  due  to  deforestation 
and  injudicious  farming. 

Of  the  85,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  cut-off,  the  chief  share  is  utilized  by 
natural  processes  or  by  agriculture  and 
related  industries.  On  an  average  the 
plant  tissue  of  annual  growths  is  three 
fourths  and  of  perennial  growths  three 
eighths  water :  of  human  and  stock  food 
over  eighty  per  cent  is  water,  and  in 
animal  tissue  the  ratio  is  about  the 
same ;  and  since  water  is  the  medium 
for  organic  circulation,  the  plants  and 
animals  of  the  country  yearly  require  an 
amount  many  times  exceeding  their  ag- 
gregate volume. 

It  is  now  recognized  by  statesmen  and 
experts  that  navigation  is  interdepend- 
ent with  other  uses  of  the  streams ;  that 
each  stream  is  essentially  a  unit  from 
its  source  to  the  sea ;  and  that  the 
benefits  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
waterway  improvement  will  extend  to 
all  the  people  in  the  several  sections 
and  states  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  recognized,  through  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  the  governors 
of  the  states  and  territories  adopted  In 
conference  with  the  leading  Jurists  and 
statesmen  and  experts  of  the  country, 
that  In  the  use  of  the  natural  resources 
the   independent  states   are   Interdepend 


ent,  and  bound  together  by  ties  of  mu- 
tual benefits,  responsibilities,  and  duties. 

It  has  recently  been  declared  by  a 
majority  of  our  leading  statesmen  that 
it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  enter  upon 
a  systematic  improvement,  on  a  large 
and  comprehensive  plan,  Just  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  country,  of  the  waterways 
and  harbors  and  Great  Lakes,  whose 
natural  adaptability  to  the  increasing 
traflSc  of  the  land  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  of  a  benign  Providence :  while  the 
minority  indorsed  the  movement  for  con- 
trol of  the  waterways  still  more  specif- 
ically and  in  equally  emphatic  terms. 

Within  recent  months  it  has  been 
recognized  and  demanded  by  the  people, 
through  many  thousand  delegates  from 
aU  states  assembled  in  convention  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  that 
the  waterways  should  and  must  be  Im- 
proved promptly  and  effectively  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  national  prosT>er 
ity. 

The  first  requisite  for  waterway  Im- 
provement is  the  control  of  the  waters 
In  such  manner  as  to  reduce  floods  and 
regulate  the  regimen  of  the  navigable 
rivers.  The  second  requisite  is  develop- 
ment of  terminals  and  connections  In 
such  manner  as  to  regulate  commerce. 

In  considering  the  uses  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  waters,  the  para 
mount  use  should  be  water  supply;  next 
should  follow  navigation  in  humid  re- 
gions and  irrigation  In  arid  regions.  The 
development  of  power  on  the  navigable 
and  source  streams  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  primary  and  secondary 
uses  of  the  waters. 

Broad  plans  should  be  adopted  pro- 
viding for  a  system  of  waterway  im- 
provement extending  to  all  nses  of  the 
waters  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
their  control,  including  the  clarification 
of  the  water  and  abatement  of  floods 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation ;  the  exten- 
sion of  Irrigation ;  the  development  and 
application  of  power ;  the  prevention  of 
soil  wash ;  the  purification  of  streams 
for  water  supply ;  and  the  drainage  and 
utilization  of  the  waters  of  swamp  and 
overfiow  lands. 

To  promote  and  perfect  these  plans 
scientific  investigations,  surveys,  and 
measurements  should  be  continued  and 
extended,  especially  the  more  accurate 
determination  of  rainfall  and  evapora- 
tion, the  investigation  and  measurement 
of  ground  water,  the  gauging  of  streams 
and  determination  of  sediment,  and 
topographic  surveys  of  catchment  areas 
and  sites  available  for  control  of  the 
waters  for  navigation  and  related  pur- 
poses.   • 


The  Propaganda.  —  The  significant 
events  of  the  past  year  connected  with 
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the  conseiration  movement  may  be 
p^ouped  in  three  classes — viz.,  (1) 
those  which  relate  to  the  propaganda, 
educational  in  character  and  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  the  principles  of  conservation; 
(2)  legislation  both  Federal  and 
state,  and  (3)  executive  action  in 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

The  National  Conservation  Associa- 
tion is  a  permanent  or^nization  hav- 
ing headquarters  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  Its  purpose  is  to  unite  in  one 
great  national  organization  all  those 
who  desire  to  give  their  personal  in- 
fluence and  support  to  the  conservation 
movement.  Its  president  is  Hon.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
late  chief  forester,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  American  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  waste  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  has  led  the 
movement  for  organization  to  check 
this  waste  and  to  regulate  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  the  forests,  water 
powers,  and  mineral  lands.  Thomas 
K.  Shipp  is  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  its  office  is  in  the  Colorado 
Building,  Washington. 

Nov.  1,  1909,  the  Southern  Con- 
servation Congress  was  called  by  Gov. 
Sanders,  of  Louisiana,  meeting  at  New 
Orleanfl.  The  governors  and  conserva- 
tion commissions  of  most  of  the  south- 
ern states  were  in  attendance.  An 
important  feature  of  the  congress  was 
a  symposium  on  the  subject  "  What 
is  conservation  doing  in  my  State?  " 
Representatives  of  rourteen  southern 
states  reported  on  the  conservation 
work  in  their  states. 

April  4-5,  1910,  the  Western  Forest 
and  Conservation  Association  was  in 
session  at  Spokane.  The  association 
is  composed  of  representatives  from  a 
number  of  local  societies  in  the  north- 
western states,  its  primary  object  be- 
ing forest  protection. 

May  13,  1910,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Woman's  Clubs  at  the  bien- 
nial meeting  in  Cincinnati  devoted  a 
session  to  conservation.  Reports  were 
made  of  the  active  work  for  conserva- 
tion by  the  woman's  clubs  throughout 
the  country. 

Sept.  5-8,  1910,  the  second  conserva- 
tion congress  held  in  St.  Paul,  was  a 
notable  and  representative  gathering 
of    the    friends    of    the    conservation 


movement  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Important  addresses  were  made 
by  Pres.  Taft  and  by  ex-Pres.  Roose- 
velt, which  attracted  wide  attention. 
The  question  most  vif^orously  debated 
was  state  control  of  natural  resources, 
particularly  water  powers,  vs.  Fed- 
eral control.  The  advocates  of  Fed- 
eral control  were  successful  in  shap- 
ing the  resolutions  finally  adopted. 
This  congress  marks  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  determining  definite  and  prac- 
tical lines  along  which  future  ac- 
tion should  proceed.  The  resolutions 
adopted  at  this  congress  cover  the 
whole  present  program  of  the  conser- 
vation movement,  and  are  mainly  as 
follows : 

Heartily  accepting  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  and  adhering 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Washing 
ton  and  Lincoln,  we  declare  our  convic- 
tion that  we  live  under  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  we  repudiate  any  and  all  special 
or  local  Interests  or  platforms  or  pol- 
icies In  conflict  with  the  inherent  rights 
and  sovereign  will  of  our  people. 

Recognizing  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  as  the  prime  basis  of  prop- 
erty and  opportunity,  we  hold  the  rights 
of  the  people  In  these  resources  to  be 
natural  and  Inherent,  and  justly  in- 
alienable and  Indefeasible ;  and  we  Insist 
that  the  resources  should  and  shall  be 
developed,  used  and  conserved  in  ways 
consistent  both  with  current  welfare 
and  with  the  perpetuity  of  onr  people. 

Recognizing  the  waters  of  the  country 
as  a  great  national  resource,  we  approve 
and  Indorse  the  opinion  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  all  the  waters  belong  to 
all  the  people,  and  hold  that  they 
should  be  administered  In  the  interest 
of  all  the  people. 

Realizing  that  all  parts  of  each  drain- 
age basin  are  related  and  Interdepend- 
ent we  hold  that  each  stream  should 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  unit  from 
its  source  to  Its  mouth  :  and  since  the 
waters  are  essentially  mobile  and  tran- 
Bltory  and  are  generally  interstate,  we 
hold  that  In  all  rases  of  divided  or 
doubtful  Jurisdiction  the  waters  should 
be  administered  by  cooperation  between 
state  and  Federal  agencies. 

Recognizing  the  Interdependence  of 
the  various  uses  of  the  waters  of  the 
country,  we  hold  that  the  primary  uses 
are  for  domestic  supply  and  for  agri- 
culture through  Irrigation  or  otherwise, 
and  that  the  nsos  for  navigation  and 
for  power,  in  which  water  Is  not  con- 
sumed, are  secondary  ;  and  we  commend 
*he  modern  view,  that  each   use  of  the 
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waters  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  all  other  uses  for  the  public  welfare. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nuinl>er  for 
the  longest  time. 

Viewing  purity  of  water  supply  as 
essential  to  the  public  health  and  gen- 
eral welfare,  we  urge  upon  all  munic- 
ipal, state  and  Federal  authorities  and 
on  individuals  and  corporations,  requi- 
site action  toward  purifying  and  pre- 
venting contamination  of  the  waters. 

Approving  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  homes  on 
arid  lands  through  irrigation,  we  in- 
dorse and  commend  the  reclamation 
service  and  urge  its  continuance  and  the 
extension  of  the  same  policy  to  the 
drainage  of  swamp  and  overflow  lands, 
to  be  carried  forward  as  far  as  appro- 
priate through  co{5peration  between 
states  and  Federal  agencies.  Viewing 
adequate  and  economical  transportation 
facilities  as  among  the  means  of  con- 
servation, and  realising  that  the  growth 
of  the  country  has  exceeded  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  we  ap- 
prove the  prompt  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  developing  navigation 
throughout  the  rivers  and  lalces  of  the 
T^nlted  States,  proceeding  in  the  order 
of  their  magnitude  and  commercial  im- 
portance. 

Recognizing  the  vast  economic  benefit  to 
the  people  of  water  power  derived  large- 
ly from  interstate  and  source  streams  no 
less  than  from  navigable  rivers,  we 
favor  Federal  control  of  water  power 
development ;  we  deny  the  right  of  states 
or  Federal  Government  to  continue 
alienating  or  conveying  water  by  grant- 
ing franchises  for  the  use  thereof  In 
perpetuity,  and  we  demand  that  the  use 
of  water  rights  be  permitted  only  for 
limited  periods  with  Just  compensation 
In  the  interests  of  the  people. 

We  demand  the  maintenance  of  a 
Federal  commission  empowered  to  deal 
with  all  uses  of  the  waters,  and  to  co- 
ordinate those  uses  for  the  public  wel- 
fare in  coiiperation  with  similar  com- 
missions or  other  agencies  maintained 
by  the  states. 

Approving  the  withdrawal  of  public 
lands  pending  classification  and  the 
separation  of  surface  rights  from  min- 
eral forests,  and  water  rights,  including 
water-power  sites,  we  recommend  legis- 
lation for  the  classification  and  leasing 
for  grazing  purposes  on  unreserved  pub- 
lic lands  suitable  chiefly  for  this  pur- 
pose, subject  to  the  rights  of  homestead- 
ers and  settlers,  or  the  acquisition 
thereof  under  the  land  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  hold  that  arid 
and  nonirrigable  public  grazing  lands 
should  be  administered  by  the  govern- 
ment In  the  interest  of  small  stoclc  men 


and  home  seekers,  until  they  have  passed 
into  the  possession  of  actual  settlers. 

We  hold  that  the  deposits  of  Impor- 
tant minerals  underlying  public  lands, 
particularly  mineral  fuels,  iron  ores,  and 
phosphate  deposits,  should  be  leased  for 
limited  periods  not  exceeding  fifty  years, 
but  subject  to  renewal,  the  royalty  to 
be  adjusted  at  more  frequent  Intervals, 
such  leases  to  be  in  amounts  to  such 
regulations  as  to  prevent  monopoly  and 
unnecessary   waste. 

We  hold  that  phosphate  deposits  un- 
derlying the  public  lands  should  be 
safeguarded  for  the  American  people  by 
appropriate  legislation  and  we  recom- 
mend the  early  opening  of  the  Alaskan 
and  other,  coal  fields  belonging  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  commer- 
cial purposes  on  a  system  of  leasing, 
national   ownership  to  be   retained. 

We  urge  immediate  investigation  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  smelting  of  copper  ores  and 
the  feasibility  of  so  improving  methods, 
as  to  utilize  the  injurious  by-products 
in  connection  with  phosphatic  fertilizers. 

We  favor  co5peratlve  action  on  the 
part  of  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment looking  to  the  preservation  and 
better  utilization  of  the  soils  by  ap- 
proved scientific  methods. 

We  approve  of  the  continuance  of  the 
control  of  the  national  forests  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  approve  the 
policy  of  restoring  to  settlement  such 
public  lands  as  are  more  valuable  for 
agriculture. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
states  and  Federal  Government  acquire 
for  reforestation  lands  not  more  valuable 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  all  existing 
forests  publicly  and  privately  owned  be 
carefully  protected  by  state  and  Federal 
Government.  We  recognize  the  invalu- 
able services  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
the  people  and  earnestly  recomoiend 
that  it  be  more  generously  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  that  state. 
Federal  and  private  fire  patrol  be  more 
generously  provided  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests  and  human  life;  and  ap- 
preciate and  approve  of  the  continuance 
of  the  services  of  the  United  States 
army  In  fire  control  in  emergencies. 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  timber 
and  stone  law. 

We  indorse  the  proposition  for  tbe 
preservation  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  Wblte 
Mountain  forests. 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Qot- 
emment  conserve  migratory  birds  and 
wild  game  animals. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  and 
private  schools  instruct  the  youth  of  the 
land  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
conservation. 
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We  realize  that  the  tallest  enjoyment 
of  oar  natural  resources  depends  upon 
the  life  and  deyelopment  of  the  people 
physically,  Intellectually,  and  morally 
and  In  order  to  promote  this  purpose, 
we  recommend  that  the  training  and 
protection  of  the  people  and  whatever 
pertains  to  the  health  and  general  effi- 
ciency t>e  encouraged  by  methods  and 
legislation  suitable  to  this  end.  Child 
labor  should  be  prevented  and  child  life 
protected  and  developed. 

Realizing  the  waste  of  life  In  trans- 
portation and  mining  operations,  we  rec- 
ommend legislation  Increasing  the  use 
of  proper  safeguards  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  life.  And  we  also  recommend 
tliat  in  order  to  make  better  provision 
for  procuring  the  health  of  the  nation  a 
department  of  public  health  be  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Government.. 

We  recommend  the  adequate  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  conservation  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  cooperate  with  the 
worlc  of  the  state  conservation  commis- 
sions ;  and  we  urge  the  legal  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  conservation 
commissions  or  corresponding  agencies 
on  the  part  of  all  states  of  the  Union. 

Nothing  in  these  resolutions  to  be  con- 
strued as  questioning  the  rights  of  the 
states  or  the  people  of  the  United  States 
guaranteed  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sept,  26-30,  1910,  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  holding  its  annual 
coTiTention  at  Los  Angeles,  devoted  a 
number  of  sessions  to  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  con- 
servation of  mineral  resources,  the 
disposal  of  public  lands,  etc. 

Oct.  7-8,  1910,  the  second  Southern 
Conservation  Congress  was  held  in  At- 
lanta under  the  auspices  of  the  At- 
lanta Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was 
attended  by  representatives  from  all 
the  southern  states  and  afforded  an 
indication  of  the  active  interest  which 
the  South  is  taking  in  conservation 
along  practical,  constructive  lines.  A 
notable  address  was  delivered  by  ex- 
Pres.  Roosevelt. 

Legislation. — The  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  Jan.  14,  1910,  a 
special  message  on  the  subject  of  con- 
servation. The  administration  pro- 
gram was  embodied  in  a  series  of  bills 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  Jan.  by 
Sen.  Nelson.  The  more  important  of 
these  measures  were  the  following: 

Senate  Bill  5486.  Providing  for  the 
examination,  reservation,  and  classifica- 


tion of  public  lands  more  valuable  for 
the  development  of  water  powers  than 
for  other  uses  and  providing  for  the 
leasing  of  such  water-power  privileges. 

Senate  Bill  5487.  Providing  for  the 
reservation  of  coal  In  public  lands  and 
its  disposal  ander  a  leasing  system. 

Senate  Bill  548S.  l»rovidlng  for  the 
reservation  of  phosphate,  oil.  asphaltum, 
and  natural  gas  In  public  lands  and  Its 
disposal  under  a  leasing  system. 

Senate  Bill  5489.  Providing  for  the 
disposal  of  timber  on  public  lands  not 
Included  In  the  national  forests  or  other 
reservations. 

Senate  Bill  5492.  Providing  for  the 
forfeiture  to  the  T'nlted  States  of  un- 
surveyed  land  grants  to  railroads. 

The  legislation  actually  enacted  by 
the  first  session  of  the  sixty-first  con^ 
gress  relating  to  conservation  con- 
sisted of  the  following  acts: 

Public  No.  87.  Approved  March  15, 
1910.  An  act  autuorlzlng  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  temporary 
withdrawals  of  public  lands  for  certain 
purposes.  This  provides  for  the  with- 
drawal from  entry  of  lands  designated 
by  a  state  under  the  **  Carey  Act  "  pend- 
ing Investigation  and  survey  preliminary 
to  the  filing  of  maps  and  application  for 
segregation  by  the  state. 

Public  No.  227.  Approved  June  22, 
1910.  An  act  to  provide  for  agricul- 
tural entries  on  coal  lands.  This  effects 
the  separation  of  surface  and  mineral 
rights  in  case  of  lands  classified  as  coal 
lands  and  their  separate  disposal. 

Public  No.  303.  Approved  June  25, 
1910.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  make  with- 
drawals of  public  lands  in  certain  cases. 
This  provides  for  withdrawal  of  lands 
•*  for  water-power  sites.  Irrigation,  clas- 
sification of  lands,  or  other  public  pur- 
poses." 

The  legality  of  all  withdrawals,  ex- 
cept of  coal  lands,  has  been  seriously 
questioned,  but  this  act  removes  all 
such  question.  Unfortunately  it  per- 
mits mineral  entries  on  lands  with- 
drawn for  power  sites  without  any 
consideration  of  relative  worth,  an 
omission  which  is  likely  to  neutralize 
in  large  measure  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  law.     (See  XI,  Public  Lands.) 

The  most  notable  results  in  state 
legislation  bearing  on  conservation 
have  been  attained  in  Louisiana.  In 
a  popular  election  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  adopted  permit- 
ting the  imposition  of  a  license  fee  on 
all  persons  engaged  in  lumbering,  min- 
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ing.  etc.  A«  a  result  of  recommends- 
tionR  made  hv  two  commissione  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  the  leKixla- 
ture  in  its  19J0  session  passed  thirty 
eonnervRtion  laws.  These  cover  the 
fletd  of  both  animate  and  inanimate 
nntnrol  resourcea.  B;  meace  of  the 
license  system  funds  are  provided  for 
making  the  laws  effective. 

Canada. — As  a  direct  result  of  the 
conservation  Tnoveoient  in  the  United 
States,  the  Canadian  Parliament  passed 
a  law  May  18,  1909,  creating  a  com- 
mission of  conservation  for  Canada. 
It  consiats  of  thirty-two  members,  in- 
cluding the  minister  of  agriculture, 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  min- 
ister of  mines,  and  the  member  of 


each   of  the   nine   provincial   gorem- 

ments  of  Canada  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  province,  and  twenty 
other  tnemben  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  council.  Its  Hrst  meeting 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  Jan.  11-18.  1910. 
Execntive  Action. — Under  the  act 
of  June  2S,  1910,  the  President  haa 
made  the  following  withdrawals : 

For  witUr-poim  dui 1.451,fi(» 

For  cLftssncalioD  and  appnusA]  of 
coul  Imnda.  .  , ....,,,.,  H2,faiAM 


dupontion 


F  pbonpbftt' 


Total  Area.— The  total  ar 
lands  now  or  heretofore  si 
the  public  land  lawa,  includ 
ka,  is  in  round  numbers  I 
000  acres,  of  which  there 
surveyed  prior  to  June  30, 
166,133,097  acres,  leaving  ui 
043,406,843  acres. 

Of  this  unsurveyed  area 
erable  portion  ia  rugged  ai 
tainous,  the  survey  and  av 
of  which   may  not   be   necei 

nnapproprinied  June  30,  IFI 
timated,  are  given  in  the 
table  in  acres: 

Alabcma 


Nebruki. . . 
Kevadft. . , . 
Na*  Mnico 
North  Dakot 
Oklaboma.. 

On^on 

Soulh  Dakci. 
Utah 


Wyqmina.. 
ToUi.. 


PUBLIC   LAin>8 

MOBRIS  BiKN 

The  areas  disposed  of  under  tht 
several  laws  for  the  disposition  of 
public  lands  can  be  given  only  down 
to  the  year  June  3D,  1904,  baaed  on 
data  prepared  by  a  commiasion  oo 
the  public  lands  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  Oct.  22,  1903,  the  ex- 
tensive examination  of  the  records 
necessary  for  that  purpose  not  hav- 
ing been  made  since  then.  The  fol- 
lowing is  compiled  from  the  report 
of  that  commission  published  in  Sen- 
ate Document,  No.  isfl.  Pifty-eightb 
(ongreiiF,  Third   Session    (1905): 

DISPOSITION    or  THE    PUBLIC 
LANDB 

Privata  land  dainu.  donatioiu. 

bW S3.4CI0,a« 

WacoB-road.  canal  and  river  im- 

provcment  (ranta 9,?OOiO00 

Railraad  crasts llT.OOaOOd 

Swamp  land  gnjita  r 415.7001000 

Sdiaol  (nmta  to  SUlM. N.OOOOm 

Othsr  Brant*  to  Suias. ai,«OOJKIO 

MiUUiy  and  naval  land  warranU.  Sl.OOOtOOO 

Scrip  iasued  for  varioiu  purposBB .  OkSOUOD 

AllotnteDt*  to  individual  InnisBH-  15.l00|00ll 

Mineral  landa -...-.- l.TOOiOOO 

HomeeUad  antriet 9«.S0a0IXI 

Timber  culture  enUiu (I.TOCOOO 

Timber  and  tMDfentriH 7,60OiOCU 

Casb    entties,    Includinf   cntriM 

and  other  «et>. 27n,S0IXO0a 

EUchtD  of  way SOOJMII 

For«t  rewfvM UMOMO 

Ranrvod  for  publis  parpoaia a,7OIU00 

Indian  iwervntlons ""  *~"  "* 

EnlriH  pendins 

Un^ipropriaUdpubUaland. , 

Toul  (indudiai  Alsaka} . 
802 
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The  area  disposed  of  in  the  five 
years  since  June  30,  1904,  for  which 
statistics  are  available  is  about  106,- 
000,000  acres. 

Daring  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress no  material  change  was  made 
in  the  fundamental  laws,  but  several 
acts  were  passed  which  involve  broad 
principles  of  public  policy,  and  which 
will  determine  the  trend  of  future 
utilization  of  the  public  lands. 

Principal  among  these  are  the 
laws  intended  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  During,  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  consider- 
able areas  of  the  public  lands  were 
withdrawn  from  entry  or  disposition 
under  the  public  land  laws  in  order 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  lands 
valuable  for  coal,  oil,  or  other  min- 
erals, or  for  power  sites. 

Doubts  havinff  been  expressed  re- 
garding the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  to  so 
withdraw  lands.  Congress,  by  the  act 
of  June  25,  1910,  provided  that  the 
President  may,  at  any  time  in  his 
discretion,  temporarily  withdraw 
from  disposition  any  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  district  of  Alaska,  and  reserve 
the  same  for  water-power  sites,  irri- 
gation, classification  of  lands  or  other 
public  purposes,  such  withdrawals  or 
reservations  to  remain  in  force  until 
revoked  by  him  or  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mineral  Lands.  —  A  further  act 
tending  to  the  same  end  was  that 
passed  on  June  22,  1910,  which  per- 
mits the  acquisition  for  agricultural 
purposes  of  lands  classifi^  as  coal 
lands,  or  which  are  valuable  for  coal. 
Before  this,  an  entry  for  affricultural 
purposes  of  lands  Known  to  be  val- 
uable for  minerals  was  not  author- 
ized. This  statute  provides  that  in 
such  cases  the  entryman  acquires 
rights  to  the  surface  only,  and  shall 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  coal 
deposits,  which  shall  remain  subject 
to  disposition  by  the  United  States. 
The  right  of  access  to  the  land  for 
mining  purposes  is  reserved,  and  any 
person  acquiring  the  right  to  extract 
the  coal  must  give  a  bond  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  any  damages  to 
the  crops  and  improvements  on  the 
land. 


Surveys. — Since  the  establishment 
of  the  present  method  of  public  land 
surveys  in  1796,  the  work  of  survey- 
ing has  usually  been  performed  by 
deputy  surveyors  appointed  by  the 
surveyors  general  in  the  several 
States,  and  during  practically  all  this 
time  the  work  was  done  by  contract. 

There  has  been  some  fraud  in  these 
surveys  and,  moreover,  the  results  on 
the  whole  have  not  been  satisfactory, 
nor  have  they  been  economical.  On 
several  occasions  special  work  has 
been  done  by  other  bureaus  of  the 
government,  notably  the  geological 
survey,  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
the  work  could  be  done  more  effi- 
ciently and  economicallv  by  compe- 
tent surveyors  employed  directly  by 
the  government. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, June  25,  1910,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
have  the  public  land  surveys  made  by 
competent  surveyors  selected  by  him. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a 
competent  corps  of  surveyors  to  carry 
on  this  work. 

Indian  Lands.— In  1909  and  1910 
large  areas  of  lands  within  Indian 
reservations  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.,  about  110,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  and  336,- 
000  acres  of  grazing  land  were  made 
available.  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  In- 
dian Reservation,  Idaho,  about  200,- 
000  acres  were  opened  to  entry,  and 
in  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  about 
50,000  acres. 

During  the  present  year  (1910) 
about  800,000  acres  in  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation  in  Montana,  and 
about  700,000  acres  in  the  former 
Uintah  Indian  Reservation  in  Utah, 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The 
minimum  price  on  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion will  be  $2  per  acre  and  on  the 
Uintah  Reservation  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  In  the  former  case  one  fifth 
of  the  purchase  price  must  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  sale,  and  in  the  lattier 
case  the  entire   amount. 

By  the  acts  of  May  30,  1910,  and 
June  1,  1910,  Congress  authorized 
the  sale  and  disposition  of  surplus 
and  unallotted  lands  in  the  Rosebud 
Indian  Reservation,   6.  D.,  and  ikt 
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Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  D. 
Considerable  areas  are  thus  made 
available  to  the  public;  but  the  time 
when  the  lands  can  be  taken  will  de- 
pend upon  the  completion  of  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  the  Indians, 
the  appraisement  of  the  surplus 
lands,  the  surveys  and  other  neces- 
sary work,  which  may  take  several 
years. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. — By  the 
act  of  June  20,  1910,  provision  was 
made  for  the  admission  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona  to  statehood.  Fol- 
lowing the  usual  practice  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  each  of  the  states 
amounting  to  about  10,950,000  acres 
for  New  Mexico  and  10,460,000  acres 
for  Arizona.  Of  this  the  grant  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  is 
about  8,600,000  acres  to  New  Mexico 


and  8,100,000  acres  to  Arizona.  This 
school  grant  covers  four  sections  in 
each  township,  namely,  Sections  2, 
16,  32,  and  36,  or  approximately  one 
ninth  the  area  of  the  proposed  states. 
The  remaining  areas  of  2,350,000 
acres  granted  to  each  state  are  for 
university  purposes,  penitentiaries, 
insane  asylums,  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions. 

Glacier  Park. — Congress,  by  the  act 
of  May  11,  1910,  added  to  the  small 
group  of  national  parks  a  new  one 
named  Glacier  National  Park  in 
northern  Montana  adjoining  the  in- 
ternational boundary  fine.  This  com- 
prises an  area  of  over  1,500  square 
miles — ^981,681  acres,  and  includes 
a  mountain  area  containing  several 
glaciers  and  many  features  of  in- 
terest deserving  of  care  and  preser- 
vation. 


BECLAMATION   AND    IBBIGATION 

Arthur  P.  Davis 


The  Carey  Act. — The  policy  of  dis- 
posing of  the  arid  public  lands 
under  conditions  requiring  their  re- 
clamation by  irrigation,  was  inaug- 
urated by  Congress,  March  3,  1877, 
in  the  desert  land  act,  which  was 
made  applicable  to  practically  all  the 
states  and  territories  in  which  desert 
lands  were  found.  Experience  soon 
demonstrated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  were  not  adapted 
to  insure  adequate  reclamation  of 
arid  lands,  except  where  this  could 
be  done  by  individual  effort,  or  in 
small  tracts. 

Various  efforts  to  repeal  this  law 
finally  crystallized  on  Aug.  18,  1894, 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Carey 
Act,  which  provides  for  turning  over 
to  the  desert  land  states,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  the  public  lands 
which  they  may  irrigate  or  cause  to 
be  irrigated.  Under  this  law  and 
subsequent  amendments  considerable 
areas  have  been  reclaimed  in  Idaho, 
and  some  in  other  states.  The  opera- 
tions cover  157,034  patented  acres  in 
Idaho,  18,296  in  Montana,  60,303  in 
Oreeron,  and  76,030  in  Wyoming. 

The  Reclamation  Act.— On  June  17, 
1902,  President  Roosevelt  approved 
an  act  known  as  the  Reclamation 
Act,  which    provided  thaX  the   pro- 
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ceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  states 
should  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works.  Under  this  act 
the  reclamation  service  was  author- 
ized to  construct  a  number  of  large 
irrigation  systems,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction to  be  repaid  by  the  water 
users.  Such  repa}'ments,  together 
with  the  annual  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  constitute  a  re- 
volving fund  to  be  used  indefinitely 
in  continuing  this  work. 

The  law  contained  a  provision  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  funds  aris- 
ing in  any  given  state  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  lands  lying 
within  that  state.  As  there  were 
some  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  every  state,  the  effect  of 
this  provision  was  to  require  the  in- 
auguration of  work  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  arid  region  in 
which  a  reclamation  project  could 
be  foimd.  Thus,  a  large  amount  of 
work  was  undertaken  which  the 
available  funds  were  inadequate  to 
promptly  complete. 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  re- 
pealed by  Congress,  June  26,  1910. 
and  by  the  same  act  Congress  pro- 
vided an  appropriation  of  $20,000,000 
for   the  completion   of  work   under 
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way  in   addition  to  the  regular   re- 
ceipts available. 

The  preliminary  stage  of  survey 
and  examination  for  the  selection  of 
projects  is  now  practically  passed. 
The  second  stage  of  construction  is 
well  advanced,  and  large  areas  of 
land  have  been  placed  under  irriga- 
tion. The  third  stage,  that  of  set- 
tling the  various  projects  with  pros- 
perous settlers,   and  collecting   from 


them  the  cost  of  the  works,  has  just 
been  entered  upon,  and  is  making 
considerable  progress. 

In  all,  twenty-six  projects  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  construction  has 
conmienced  on  twenty-five  of  these, 
several  having  been  nearly  completed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results 
of  operations  under  the  reclamation 
act: 


SUMMARY   OF   RESULTS 
June  30,  190t,  to  June  SO,  1910 


Material  excavated,  cubic  yards 

Claas  1 57.842.078 

CUas  2 4.308.489 

ClaflB  3 3.971.404 

Volume  of  storage  dams,  cubic  yards 

Volume  of  dikes,  cubic  yards 

Available  reservoir  capacity,  acre-feet 

Number  of  tunnels 

Acgregate  length  of  tunnels  in  feet 

Canals  carrying  less  than  50  second-feet,  miles 

Canals  carrying  from  50  to  300  second-feet,  miles 

Canals  carrjring  from  300  to  800  second-feet,  miles 

Canals  carrying  more  than  800  second-feet,  miles 

Canal  structures  costing  less  than  $500 

Canal  structures  costing  from  $500  to  $2,000 

Canal  structures  costing  over  $2,000 

Number  of  bridges 

A^sregate  length  of  bridges  in  feet 

Riprap,  cubic  yards 

Paving,  squiire  yards 

Cement  used,  barrels 

Concrete,  cubic  yards 

Hoods,  miles 

Telephone  lines,  miles 

Telephones  in  use,  number 

BuildinjEs  erected: 

Offices 

Residences 

Bams  and  storehouses 

Area  of  lands  irrigated,  1910 

Under  water-right  applications,  acres 239,468 

Under  rental  contracts,  etc.,  acres. 29.5,867 

Area  of  lands  for  which  water  can  be  supplied,  acres 

Acreage  included  in  projects  now  under  way 


66,131.971 


5.632.157 

3.104.738 

4.484.500 

68 

96.512 

3.874 

790 

356 

307 

17.669 

728 

462 

1.487 

35.661 

286.122 

264.864 

1.133,878 

961.908 

460 

1.319 

550 

54 

182 

189 

535,335 


876.684 
3,100,000 


Arixona. — Salt  River  Project,  ninety 
per  cent  completed:  The  Salt  River 
Valley  of  southern  Arizona  is  one 
where  irrigation  was  practiced  in 
ancient  times  and  where,  under  Cau- 
casian auspices,  it  has  been  carried 
on  for  over  forty  years.  The  exten- 
sion of  irrigation  and  the  obtaining 
of  an  adequate  water  supply  required 
the  construction  of  a  large  reservoir 
which  the  reclamation  service  under- 
took in  1905. 

This  project  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam,  kno\^'n  as  the  Roose- 
velt Bam,  on  Salt  River  just  below 
the  mouth  of  Tonto  Creek,  where  it 
intercepts  the  drainage  from  nearly 
6,000  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
total  height  of  the  dam  from  founda- 


tion to  summit  is  about  280  feet.  It 
is  built  of  a  gravity  section  on  a  ra- 
dius of  curvature  of  400  feet,  the 
body  of  the  dam  being  of  reinforced 
rubble  masonry.  This  dam  contains 
326,000  cubic  yards,  and  has  just 
been  completed.  The  reservoir  has  a 
capacity  of  1,284,000  acre-feet,  and 
an  area  of  about  16,320  acres.  Wa- 
ter power  for  the  necessary  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  was  developed  at  the 
dam  site.  This  power  will  be  later 
used  in  pumping  water  from  under- 
ground in  Salt  River  Valley,  which 
is  expected  to  add  about  40,000  acres 
to  the  irrigated  area. 

The    isolated    location   of   the   site 
made  the  importation  of  cement  ex- 
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tremely  expensiye.  To  obviate  this 
a  cement  mill  was  constructed  at  the 
site,  operated  by  means  of  the  water 
power  developed  and  oil  imported 
from  California  for  use  in  the  kilns. 
About  860,000  barrels  of  cement  were 
manufactured  at  a  large  saving  in 
the  ultimate  cost. 

Shortly  after  beginning  the  work 
on  the  storage  dam  a  great  flood  oc- 
curred in  Salt  River  which  destroyed 
the  diversion  dam  upon  which  the 
valley  had  previously  depended  and 
which  the  irrigation  company  was 
unable  to  replace.  This  disaster  led 
to  negotiations  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  purchase  of  the 
works  serving  the  farmers  on  the 
north  side  of  Salt  River,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  purchased  and  a  permanent 
dam  designed  and  constructed.  This 
is  called  the  Granite  Reef  Dam  and 
is  tliirty-eight  feet  in  height  and 
1,100  feet  in  length.  It  diverts  wa- 
ter into  large  canals  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  from  which  all  the  ir- 
rigable lands  in  the  valley  are  to  be 
served.  The  enlargement,  extension, 
and  completion  of  the  canal  system 
was  also  undertaken  and  is  now  in 
progress. 

Arizona-California. — Yuma  Project^ 
eighty  per  cent  completed:  This  proj- 
ect provides  for  the  diversion  of  the 
Colorado  River  by  a  dam  about  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Yuma,  Ariz.  From 
this  diversion  dam  a  canal  will 
be  built  on  each  side  of  the  river  to 
irrigate  about  17,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  California  side  and  80,000 
acres  in  Arizona.  The  dam  has  been 
comploted  and  has  a  total  length  of 
4.780  feet,  a  maximum  width  of  267 
foot,  and  a  maximum  height  of  nine- 
teen feet.  It  is  built  olf  loose  rock 
dumped  upon  tlie  sand  of  the  river 
bed  between  concrete  walls  running 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  dam. 
The  upper  wall  is  founded  on  sheet 
piling  dcsifrned  to  cut  off  the  under- 
flow. An  efficient  means  of  sluicing 
at  the  intake  of  the  canal  is  pro- 
vided by  utilizing  the  fall  secured  by 
the  dam.  About  5,000  acres  of  land 
are  under  irrigation  on  the  California 
side  of  the  river,  and  work  is  in 
progress  upon  an  inverted  siphon  to 
carrv  the  main  canal  under  the  Col- 
orado  River  to  supply  lands  below 
Yuma. 


California. — Orland  Project,  seven- 
ty-seven per  cent  completed:  llie  East 
Park  Dam,  built  on  a  branch  of  Stony 
Creek,  stores  water  for  about  14,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Or- 
land, Cal.  This  storage  dam  is  139 
feet  high,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  win  store  water  for  the  next  ir- 
rigation season,  llie  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  is  46,000  acre-feet.  The 
canal  system  is  approaching  comple- 
tion. 

Colorado.  —  Unoompahgre  Valley 
Project,  aiwty  per  cent  completed:  A 
tunnel  31,000  feet  in  length  is  now 
nearly  completed  to  carry  water  from 
the  Gimnison  River  into  the  Unoom- 
pahgre Valley,  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  under  irrigation  for  many 
years.  The  provision  of  a  larger  and 
more  reliable  water  supply  will  af- 
ford opportunity  for  large  extension 
of  irrigation,  and  a  more  complete 
supply  for  lands  previously  irrigated. 
The  completion  of  this  project  in- 
volves the  construction  of  a  stora^ 
reservoir  in  Taylor  Park  on  Taylor 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Gunnison, 
for  the  irrigation  of  140,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Uncompahgre  Valley- 
There  will  also  be  opportunity  for 
power  development  upon  the  canal 
system. 

•r 

Idaho. — Bois4  Project,  fifty  per  cent 
completed:  The  Bois6  Valley  is  an- 
other instance  where  old  irrigation 
works  existed  with  a  water  supply 
which  failed  in  the  latter  part  of  thie 
seasons,  and  where  storage  of  water 
permitted  large  extensions  of  irriga- 
tion. A  masonry  diversion  dam  foiry- 
five  feet  in  height  has  been  construct- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  cafion  nine 
miles  above  Bois^.  This  dam  diverts 
water  into  a  canal  which  will  serve  a 
large  area  of  land,  and  in  the  non- 
irrigating  season  will  conduct  the  wa- 
ter of  the  river  to  a  reservoir  which 
has  been  constructed  on  the  plain  at 
a  site  called  Deer  Flat.  This  reser- 
voir involved  the  construction  of 
two  large  dams,  built  of  earth  and 
gravel,  one  having  a  length  of  4,000 
ifeet  and  a  height  of  seventy  feet. 
The  other  has  a  length  of  7,200  feet 
and  a  height  of  forty  feet,  each  con- 
tains about  1,000,000  cubic  vards. 
The  reservoir  will  store  186,000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  In  its  completed  state 
this    project   will   require   a   storage 
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reaervoir  of  about  200,000  acre-feet 
on  the  Bois^  River.  This  will  re- 
quire a  very  high  dam,  for  which 
borings  and  surveys  are  now  in 
progress. 

Minidoka  Projecty  ninety  per  cent 
completed:  The  Minidoka  Dam  across 
Snake  River  is  seventy-five  feet  in 
height,  built  of  a  combination  of 
loose  rock  faced  with  a  heavy  bank 
of  earth  and  paved  with  stone.  From 
this  diversion  dam  a  canal  is  taken 
on  each  side  of  the  river  to  irrigate 
lands  in  its  valley.  Irrigation  en- 
terprises farther  down  the  same  val- 
ley require  the  passage  of  a  large 
amount  of  water  around  or  through 
this  dam,  and  this  water  is  utilized 
for  power.  Four  power  units  of  a 
capacity  of  1,800  horse-power  each, 
have  been  installed,  and  the  power 
transmitted  as  an  electric  current  of 
33,000  volts,  a  distance  of  thirteen 
miles,  where  three  pumping  stations 
raise  the  water  to  heights  of  thirty- 
one,  sixty-two,  and  ninety- three  feet, 
respectively,  for  serving  lands  too 
high  for  the  gravity  canals.  About 
50,000  acres  are  thus  irrigated  by 
pumping,  and  the  total  area  of  land 
now  under  ditch  in  this  project  is 
about  130,000  acres.  This  is  already 
settled  and  nearly  all  cultivated  in 
tracts  of  from  forty  to  eighty  acres. 

Montana. — Huntley  Projectf  ninety- 
9ix  per  cent  completed:  About  thir- 
teen miles  below  the  site  of  Billings 
the  Yellowstone  River  is  diverted  in- 
to a  canal,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  500  second-feet,  to  irrigate 
lands  along  the  Burlington  and 
Northern  Pacific  railroads.  East  of 
Huntley,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
canal  where  it  became  necessarv  to 
drop  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  a 
lower  level,  the  power  of  this  fall- 
ing water  is  utilized  in  a  machine 
which  is  a  combined  water  wheel  and 
pump,  to  raise  a  portion  of  water 
to  a  higher  level  and  cover  an  ad- 
ditional acreage  of  3.000  acres.  The 
Huntley  project,  when  completed, 
will  water  32,600  acres  divided  into 
farm  units  of  from  forty  to  eighty 
acres  each.  This  project  is  one  of 
the  few  which  require  neither  storage 
reservoir  nor  diversion  dam. 

Milk  River  Project^  twelve  per 
cent  completed :  Tin's  project  contem- 
plates the  diversion  of  St.  Mary  Riv- 


er, and  will  carrjr  the  water  to  the 
north  fork  of  Milk  River,  where  it 
will  be  discharged  into  that  channel 
and  carried  across  the  line  into  Can- 
ada and  back  into  the  United  States. 
The  use  of  this  channel  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty.  The  diversion 
will  take  place  in  the  lower  Milk 
River  valley,  and  the  diversion  dam 
has  already  been  completed  for  this 
purpose  near  Dodson,  and  canals  are 
under  construction.  Storage  will  be 
provided  at  Nelson  Reservoir  and  at 
St.  Mary  Lake.  When  completed  the 
Milk  River  project  will  water  200,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

Sun  River  Projecty  seven  per  cent 
completed:  A  canal  taking  water 
from  Sun  River  has  been  constructed 
a  few  miles  above  old  Fort  Shaw,  and 
has  been  completed  to  cover  16,400 
acres.  This  is  known  as  the  Fort 
Shaw  unit  of  the  Sun  River  project, 
and  the  complete  project  contem- 
plates the  storage  of  water  on  Wil- 
low Creek  and  on  the  north  fork  of 
Sun  River.  Other  reservoirs  and 
large  canals  are  contemplated  which 
will  water  over  300,000  acres  of  land. 

Montana  -  North  Dakota.  —  Lower 
Yellowstone  Project^  ninety-five  per 
cent  completed:  A  dam  has  been  built 
across  Yellowstone  River,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Glendive,  which 
diverts  water  into  a  canal  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  to  serve  about 
67,000  acres  of  land,  about  two  thirds 
of  which  is  in  Montana  and  one 
third  in  North  Dakota.  The  dam  has 
been  completed  and  the  canal  is  in 
operation,  irrigation  having  been  car- 
ried on  for  a  portion  of  the  lands 
during  the  past  season. 

Nebraska- Wyoming. — "Sorth  Platte 
Project,  seventy-five  per  cent  com- 
pleted: The  second  largest  storage 
reservoir  built  by  the  reclamation 
service,  called  the  Pathfinder,  is 
formed  by  a  dam  210  feet  in  height, 
built  between  granite  blufl's  on  the 
North  Platte  River,  fifty  miles  above 
the  town  of  Casper.  The  dam  is  of 
granite  masonry  and  is  arched  on  a 
radius  of  150  feet.  A  dike  about 
1,000  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in 
height  has  just  been  completed  to 
close  a  gap  on  the  south  side  of  the 
reservoir  near  the  main  dam.  The 
reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  about 
1,100.000    acre-feet. 
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A  diversion  dam,  600  feet  long  and 
25  feet  hi^h,  has  been  built  across  the 
North  Platte  River  near  the  station 
of  Whalen,  from  which  the  interstate 
canal  carries  the  waters  stored  in  the 
Pathfinder  reservoir  upon  lands  in 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  This  canal 
has  been  completed  to  a  length  of  100 
miles,  covering  about  80,000  acres  of 
land.  Three  reservoirs  will  be  formed 
by  dikes  to  be  filled  in  the  nonirrigat- 
ing  season  through  this  canal  and  to 
serve  lands  farther  down  the  valley. 
Work  upon  these  reservoirs  and  the 
extension  of  the  canal  system  is  now 
in  progress.  The  irrigable  lands  have 
all  been  settled  and  are  yielding  abun- 
dant crops. 

Other  enterprises  are  contemplated 
for  irrigating  other  parts  of  the  North 
Platte  Valley  from  the  waters  stored 
in  the  Pathfinder  reservoir. 

Nevada. — Ti-uckee  -  Carson  Project^ 
sixty  per  cent  completed:  A  canal 
with  a  capacity  of  about  1,200  cubic 
feet  per  second  has  been  constructed 
from  the  Truekee  River  near  Derby 
station,  and  carries  its  water  into  the 
Carson  Valley.  These  waters,  to- 
gether with  the  supply  of  the  Carson 
River,  are  diverted  to  irrigate  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Fallon, 
Churchill  County,  Nev.,  and  about  40,- 
000  acres  of  land  are  now  under  cul- 
tivation. The  complete  project  will 
cover  over  200,000  acres.  Storage  will 
be  provided  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  Alkali 
Flat,  and  by  the  construction  of  a 
dftm  on  the  Carson  River. 

New  Mexico  -  Texas. — Rio  Orande 
Project:  The  complicated  claims  of 
Mexico  and  two  rival  valleys  in  the 
United  States,  re<;arding  the  diversion 
of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  were 
finallv  settled  bv  a  solution  offered 
by  the  reclamation  service  for  the 
construction  of  a  large  dam  near  the 
station  of  Engle  on  the  Santa  F6  sys- 
tem. This  reservoir  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  2,500,000  acre-feet, 
and  is  designed  to  store  waters  from 
abundant  vears  for  use  in  vears  of 
shortape,  and  to  control  the  entire 
pvailnble  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  for 
the  irrigation  of  about  180.000  acres 
of  land.  By  treaty  ratified  in  1906, 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  to  receive 
an  annual  supply  of  60,000  acre-feet 
of  water  in  satisfaction  of  a  large 
number  of  claims  filed  by  Mexico  for 


the  damages  caused  by  the  diversion 
of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
which  lands  in  Mexico  were  alk^jed 
to  be  entitled  by  long  prior  use.  The 
site  for  the  reservoir  has  been  acquired 
and  preliminary  work  is  in  progress. 
A  railroad  is  being  built  from  the 
station  of  Engle  to  the  dam  site,  a 
distance  of  about  eleven  miles.  Three 
diversion  dams  are  contemplated,  one 
of  which  has  been  constructed  near 
old  Fort  Seldon,  which  diverts  the 
available  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
into  the  old  canal  systems  of  the  val- 
ley. This  is  a  temporary  arrangement, 
pending  the  completion  of  a  storage 
reservoir. 

North  Dakota. — Pumping  Projects: 
The  government  is  utilizing  the  lig- 
nites which  occur  in  abundance  in 
North  Dakota  for  pumping  water 
from  floating  barges  m  the  Missouri 
River  for  irrigating  the  bench  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Williston  and  Tren- 
ton, N.  Dak.  About  2,400  acres  were 
irrigated  the  past  season  in  this  way, 
and  this  area  will  be  ultimately  in- 
creased to  perhaps  20,000  acres. 

Oregon-Califoniia. — Klamath  Proj- 
ect ^  forty  per  cent  completed:  The 
Klamath  project  is  an  interstate  en- 
terprise, involving  the  reclamation  of 
lands  in  Oregon  and  California  by  the 
use  of  waters  from  Upper  Klamath 
Lnke  and  Lost  River.  About  30,000 
acres  are  now  under  water.  A  storage 
dam  has  just  been  completed  which 
forms  a  reservoir  in  Clear  Lake,  and 
other  storage  will  be  provided  to  ir- 
rigate ultimately  about  100,000  acres 
of  land. 

South  Dakota. — Belle  Fourche  Proj- 
ect, eighty-three  per  cent  completed: 
A  large  earthen  storage  dam,  more 
than  6,000  feet  in  length  and  contain- 
ing 1,700,000  yards  of  earth,  faced 
with  a  concrete  pavement,  is  now  near- 
ing  completion.  The  storage  reservoir 
will  have  a  capacity  of  160,000  acre- 
feet.  The  reservoir  is  supplied  by  a 
large  canal  from  the  Belle  Fourche 
River  and  will  water  100,000  acres  of 
land,  about  one  half  of  which  is  now 
supplied  with  water  from  this  proj- 
ect. 

Utah. — Strawberry  Valley  Project, 
forfy-tico  per  cent  complete :  A  tun- 
nel is  in  course  of  construction  which 
will  have  a  length  of  about  four  miles 
and  will  carry  water  from  the  Straw- 
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berry  River,  a  tributary  of  the  great 
Colorado  drainage,  through  the  moun- 
tain into  Spanish  Fork  Valley,  for 
irrigation.  A  reservoir  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  inlet  of  the  tunnel, 
and  about  50,000  acres  will  eventually 
be  served. 

Washington.  —  Okanogan  Project, 
completed:  A  dam  of  hydraulic  dll 
construction,  built  of  earth  and  rock, 
and  a  canal  system,  have  just  been 
completed  near  Conconully,  Wash., 
which  will  store  and  deliver  water  for 
about  10,000  acres  of  hi^-grade  fruit 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Okanogan  and 
Riverside. 

Yakima  Project :  Comprehensive 
plans  are  being  carried  out  for  the 
storage  and  utilization  of  the  entire 
water  supply  of  the  Yakima  Basin. 
To  this  end,  water  is  being  stored 
in  Clealum,  Kachess,  and  Keechelus 
lakes,  and  a  dam  is  now  under  con- 
struction at  Bumping  Lake  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Naches  River.  A 
conduit  ten  miles  in  length  is  just 
completed,  composed  of  tunnels  and 
concrete  flue  on  the  mountain  side, 
to  cjarry  the  waters  of  Tieton  River 
into  Cowiche  Valley,  just  west  of  the 
city  of  North  Yakima.     This  system 


is  nearing  completion  and  about  20,- 
000  acres  will  be  supplied  with  water 
during  the  coming  season.  The  Sim- 
nyside  Canal  below  Union  Gap  has 
been  purchased,  the  dam  and  head- 
works  rebuilt,  and  the  canal  is  beine 
enlarged.  This  unit  will  water  about 
100,000  acres,  about  one  half  of  which 
is  supplied  at  present.  Future  de- 
velopments contemplate  irrigation  of 
a  large  area  near  Ellensburg,  and  an- 
other on  the  Indian  reservation  below 
Union  Gap,  and  still  another,  called 
the  Benton  Unit,  located  near  the 
junction  of  the  Yakima  and  Columbia 
rivers. 

Wyoming. — Shoshone  Project,  fifty 
per  cent  completed:  On  the  Shoshone 
River,  eight  miles  above  Cody,  Wyo., 
the  reclamation  service  has  just  com- 
pleted the  highest  dam  in  the  world. 
It  is  328  feet  from  lowest  foundation 
to  top  of  coping.  It  will  store  456,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  to  supply  lands 
in  the  lower  valley,  about  30,000  acres 
of  which  have  been  covered  by  canals 
and  ditches,  which  are  now  being  ex- 
tended. The  complete  project  will  ir- 
rigate about  155,000  acres  of  excellent 
land.  (See  also  XXIX,  Civil  L'n- 
gineering.) 


WATEBWAYS 

E.  N.  Johnston,  U.S.A. 


National  Waterways  Commission. 
— Congress  by  act  of  March  3,  1909, 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  the 
United  States  National  Waterways 
Commission.  This  commission  was 
composed  of  seven  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, with  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton as  chairman.  After  making  a 
thorough  examination  of  various 
United  States  and  European  water- 
ways, the  commission  submitted  a 
preliminary  report,  Jan.  24,  1910. 
The  commission  found  that  there  had 
been  a  decrease  in  water-borne  traffic 
on  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States,  while  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes  had  increased  enor- 
mously. It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  that  the  decrease  was 
largely  due  to  the  relations  existing 
between  the  railroads  and  water- 
ways,   the    railroads    having    advan- 


tages in  wider  areas  of  distribution, 
in  terminal  facilities,  and  in  ease  of 
transfer  from  one  railroad  to  an- 
other when  compared  with  transfer 
from  boat  to  railroad,  or  vice  versa. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
that  the  thing  most  essential  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  water  traffic  is  the 
establishment  of  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  railways  and  steamboat 
lines.  The  commission  was  further 
of  the  opinion  that  the  only  canals 
which  are  commercially  advisable 
are  those  connecting  navigable  wa- 
ters near  each  other,  and  between 
which  a  large  traffic  would  naturally 
exist,  such  as  between  lakes  Superior 
and  Huron;  comparatively  short 
canals  which  save  a  great  sailing  dis- 
tance, such  as  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  short  canals  connecting  large 
cities  with  the  sea  coast,  such  as  the 
Manchester  Canal  in  England. 

It  was  recommended  that  improve- 
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ments  not  essential  to  navigation 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  that  participation 
in  expense  of  improvement  by  locali- 
ties should  be  encouraged;  that  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  be 
not  made  unless  proper  assurance  is 

?^ven  that  terminal  facilities  will  be 
umished  by  the  local  authorities  ^ 
and  that  the  charges  for  the  same 
will  be  reasonable.  The  commission 
advocated  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  investigation  and 
recommendation  by  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers of  the  army  prior  to  com- 
mencing any  work,  and  that  a  gen- 
eral policy  be  adopted  of  providing 
for  the  early  completion  of  all  proj- 
ects already  undertaken. 

In  regard  to  certain  related  sub- 
jects, the  commission  stated  that  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
improvements  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  restricted  to 
those  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
navigation;  the  subjects  of  bank  pro- 
tection, flood  protection,  clarification 
of  water,  etc.,  except  when  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  navigation,  being 
matters  within  state  control.  The 
commission  recommended  a  division 
of  harbors  into  classes  by  depths  and 
importance  of  ocean  traffic;  that  care 
be  taken  to  avoid  an  undue  multi- 
plication of  ports;  and  that  they  be 
rendered  useful  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  by  preventing  a  mo- 
nopoly of  benefits  by  a  few. 

River  and  Harbor  Act. — The  river 
and  harbor  act  of  June  25,  1910,  ap- 
propriated $41,327,238.50,  and  au- 
thori/.ed  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  not  to  exceed 
$10,618,605  additional.  Ihese  funds 
were  for  use  in  prosecuting  or  main- 
taining 433  projects.  In  addition  to 
these  simis  the  sundry  civil  act, 
June  25,  1910,  appropriated  $8,186,- 
738  for  payment  on  contracts  pre- 
viously authorized.  Provision  was 
made  for  many  important  projects, 
including  the  canalization  of  the 
Ohio  River;  the  canalization  of  the 
Cumberland  River  up  to  Nashville; 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er; the  Hudson  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Troy,  providing  an  entrance  to  the 
new  barge  canal  of  the  State  of  New 
York :  Savannah  River  from  Augusta 
to    the    sea;    35-foot    channel    in    the 
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Delaware  River  from  Philmdelphia  to 
the  sea,  27-foot  channel  to  Mobile, 
30-foot  channel  to  Jacksonville,  30- 
foot  channel  to  Oakland,  Cal.,  besides 
enlargements  of  the  harbors  of  Ash- 
tabula, Conneaut,  and  Lorain,  on 
Lake  Erie. 

One  of  the  important  new  features 
of  this  bill  was  the  indication  by 
Congress  of  its  intention  to  provide 
funds  hereafter  for  important  im- 
provements as  fast  as  they  can  be 
economically  expended.  For  example, 
it  was  directed  that  the  canalization 
of  the  Ohio  River  be  prosecuted  with 
a  view  to  its  completion  in  twelve 
years,  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  mouth  to  Cairo  in 
twenty  years,  etc.  In  approving  this 
bill,  Pres.  Taft  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  message  explaining  that  his 
approval  was  given  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  provided  for  the  continu- 
ance of  many  important  projects 
which  should  not  be  postponed.  He 
stated,  however,  that  the  bill  was  de- 
fective in  the  large  number  of  proj- 
ects appropriated  for,  and  the  un- 
economical manner  in  which  some 
were  provided  for  by  appropriations 
small  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
required   to  complete  the  work. 

Works  Completed  During  the  Tear. 
— The  total  amount  expended  on  riv- 
ers and  harlKirs  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1010,  was  $29,685,583. 
The  35-foot  channel  to  Baltimore  was 
complettMl  during  the  year.  The  new 
Ambrose  Channel  entrance  to  New 
York  harbor  was  completed  to  a  40- 
foot  depth,  with  a  least  width  of 
1,000  feet.  A  30-foot  channel  in  the 
Delaware  River  to  Philadelphia  was 
practically  completed  during  the 
year,  the  least  depth  before  improve- 
ment having  been  about  17  feet.  The 
entrance  channel  to  Galveston  was 
deepened  during  the  year  from  30  feet 
to  34  feet,  the  depth  before  improve- 
ment having  been  only  12  feet.  Va- 
rious locks  and  dams  throughout  the 
country  were  completed,  including 
two  locks  on  the  Warrior  River,  Ala.; 
locks  13,  18,  and  37,  on  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, the  first  named  and  last  named 
forming  harbors  for  Wheeling  and 
Cincinnati  respectively:  a  lock  on  the 
Osage  River,  Mo.;  a  new  lock  on  the 
Monongahela  River;  locks  6  and  7 
on   the   Cumberland    River,   carrying 
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slack  water  126  miles  above  Nash- 
ville. Substantial  progress  was  made 
on  other  works,  including  a  large  new 
lock  in  the  St.  Mary's  River,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  the  jetty  improve- 
ment of  the  southwest  pass  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  present  and 
original  depths  over  the  bar  being  29 
feet  and  10  feet  respectively;  jetty 
work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,    etc. 

Future  Work  Planned. — The  im- 
portant work  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  future  im- 
provements included  the  survey  and 
preparation  of  plans  for  an  intra- 
coastal  waterway  from  Boston  to  the 
Rio  Grande  River.  The  report  on 
this  project  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  but  substantial 
projsrress  has  been  made.  A  survey 
of  the  Tennessee  River  was  completed 
and  substantial  progress  made  on 
plans  for  its  improvement  from 
Knoxville  to  the  mouth.  Plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er below  Kansas  City  were  also  in 
course  of  preparation. 

The  act  of  June  25,  1910,  provided 
for  an  examination  and  report  upon 
a  proposed  waterway  from  Lockport, 
111.,  at  the  end  of  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal,  to  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Cairo;  the  report  to  include  a 
consideration  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  waterway  and  the  most  ad- 
visable depth  and  dimensions  for  it; 
also  upon  such  measures  as  might  be 
required  to  preserve  the  level  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  effects  of  such  a 
waterway  upon  flood  heights  in  the 
Mississippi  River  below  Cairo,  and 
upon  the  climate  of  the  lake  states. 
The  board,  which- was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  Sept.,  con- 


sists of  four  officers  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  of  the  army  and  one  civil 
engineer.  A  preliminary  report, 
which  was  submitted  to  Congress  in 
Dec.,  stated  that,  because  of  the  late 
date  at  which  the  board  had  been 
appointed  and  the  extent  of  the  mat- 
ters upon  which  it  was  required  to' 
report,  its  full  report  could  not  be 
submitted  until  later  in  the  winter. 

IntemAtional  AssociatioiL — During 
the  year  provision  was  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Navigation  Congresses,  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1912,  and 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
Congress  were  imdertaken  by  the 
War  Department. 

Waterway  Associations.  —  Various 
waterway  associations  held  their 
regular  annual  meetings,  including 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  As- 
sociation at  Providence,  R.  I.;  the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  As- 
sociation at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  Improvement  Association 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  past 
five  years  or  more,  these  associations 
have  done  much  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  waterway  im- 
provements— one  of  the  first  results 
being  the  appointment  in  1907  by 
Pres.  Roosevelt  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Commission,  composed  of  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives, 
officials  of  various  Federal  depart- 
ments, etc.  This  commission  was 
superseded  in  1909  by  the  National 
Waterways  Commission  hereinbefore 
referred   to. 


THE    PANAMA   CANAL 


The  Panama  Canal  is  to  be  a  lock 
canal,  capable  of  carrying  the  largest 
ships  now  afloat,  and  will  be  50^  miles 
long.  Entering  from  the  Atlantic  at 
Colon  there  is  a  7-mile  level  to  Gatun, 
where  a  series  of  three  locks  in  flight 
carry  it  up  to  the  85-ft.  level  of 
Oatiin  Lake:  on  this  level  there  is  a 
distance  of  24  miles  in  open  lake  and 
9  miles  in  the  famous  Culebra  Cut. 
At  the  end  of  the  level  the  Pedro  Mi- 
guel lock  carries  the  canal  down  to  a 


54§-ft.  level  and  lA  miles  farther  on 
the  two  locks  at  Miraflores  bring  it 
down  and  into  the  Pacific  at  Panama 
through  an  8A-mile  channel.  The 
main  data  on  the  canal  brought  down 
to  Jan.  1,  1911,  are  as  follows: 

DATA  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Length  from  deep  water  to 
deep  water 

Tjengtn  on  land 

Bottom  width  of  channel, 
maximum 


60-  miles. 
40-  miles. 

1,000  ft. 
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Bottom'^width  of  channel, 
minimum,  9  miles,  Cule- 
bra  Cut 

Locks,  in  pairs 

Looks,  usable  length 

Locks,  usable  width 

Gatun  Lake,  area 

Gatun  Lake,  channel  depth , 


300  ft. 
12 
1,000  ft. 
110  ft. 
164  8q.m. 
85  to  45  ft. 


Excavation,  estimated  total. .  212.445,766  c.  y. 

Excavation,   amount  accom- 
plished (Deo.  1.  1910) 124.305,958  o.  y. 

Excavation  by  the  French  . .  78,146,960  c.  y. 

Excavation  by  French,  use- 
ful to  present  Canal 29,908,000  c.  y. 

Concrete,  total  estimated  for 

Canal 5,000,000  c.  y. 

Time  of  transit  through  com- 
pleted Canal 10  to  12  hrs. 

Time    of    passage    through 

looks 3  hrs. 

Relocated  Panama  Railroad, 
estimated  cost $7,225,000 

Relocated  Panama  Railroad, 

length 46.2  miles. 

Canal  Zone,  area about  448  sq.  m. 

Canal  Zone  area,  owned  by 

United  States about  322  sq.  m. 

Canal     force,     aotuallv     at 

work about  39,000 

Canal  force.  Americans,  about  5,500 

Cost    of    Canal,    estimated 

total $375,000,000 

Work  begun  by  Americans. .  .May  4,  1904 

Date  of  completion Jan.  1,  1915 

The  annual  report  of  Col.  Goethals 
for  the  year  endinj^  June  30,  1910, 
makes  the  following:  statement  re- 
garding the  coHt  of  the  canal  and  the 
expenditures  to  date: 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  Isthmian  Canal  and  available  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
amounted  to  $210,140,408.58,  or  flfty-slx 
per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  canal,  which  Is  fixed  at  $375,201.- 
000.  On  June  25.  1910,  $37,8.^>o,000 
were  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1910-11,  leaving  $127,199,531.42  of  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  canal  to  be 
appropriated.  The  total  classified  ex- 
penditures for  canal  work  to  June  30, 
1910,  amounted  to  $191,258,113.93,  of 
which  $31,188,426.37  were  the  net  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year  covered 
by  this  report.  Of  the  total  classified 
expenditures  to  June  30,  1910,  $25,099, 
4.")0.81  were  for  plant  and  equipment  for 
construction  work,  of  which  $4,388,- 
511..'>5  wore  expended  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Labor. — Concerning  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the 
canal   the  report  says: 

Laborers  rrcniltcd  during  the  year 
aggregated  2.519  :  all  were  West  Indians, 
the  larger  part  of  thera  from  Barbados. 
The  last  lecrultlptr  was  done  In  Jan.. 
1910,  since  which  date  Immigration  has 
exceeded  emigration,  and,  as  the  work 
has    reached    Its   maximum,   the   present 


popnlation  of  the  Zone  furnishes  an  am- 
ple labor  supply.  There  has  alwajs 
been  an  Independent  ImmigmUon  from 
the  West  Indian  islands,  but  it  was  wn 
until  within  the  last  four  months  that 
there  has  been  any  such  movement  on  the 
part  of  European  laborers.  During  this 
jierlod,  however,  2.000  have  come  of 
their  own  volition  from  Spain  and  Ita'y. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  was  a  steady  Increase  In  the  force, 
until  a  maximum — 38.676 — was  roacbr^ 
on  March  30,  1910,  including  the  sta^T 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and 
the  relocation  staff. 

Health  Conditions.— The  health  con- 
ditions on  the  isthmus  are  reported 
by  the  chief  sanitary  oflRcer  as  an 
improvement  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  admissions 
to  hospitals  and  sick  camps,  includ- 
ing those  sick  in  quarters,  were  for 
the  vear  26,539.  The  dailv  averasn- 
of  sick  was  23.01  out  of  every  thou- 
sand employed,  as  against  23.49  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  employees  was 
548,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  10.84 
per  thousand. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  among  the  Americans,  which 
aggregated  76,  39  were  deported  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  medical 
examining  boards  as  physically  un- 
fitted for  the  tropics.  No  cases  of 
plague  or  yellow  lever  originated  on 
the   isthmus. 

Opening  of  the  Canal. — ^Pres.  Taft 
visited  the  Canal  Zone  in  Xov., 
1910,  and  spent  five  days  in  inspect- 
ing the  work.  Tie  expressed  himself 
as  delighted  with  the  rapid  progress 
being  made.  During  his  visit  it  was 
informally  announced  that  the  canal 
will  be  completed  on  Dec.  1,  1913, 
thirteen  months  earlier  than  the  offi- 
cial date  of  the  opening,  which  re- 
mains Jan.  1,  1915.  The  additional 
vear  is  desired  bv  Col.  Goethals  to 
train  the  canal  tenders  and  get  the 
machinery  in  smooth  working  order. 
Ships  will  in  the  meanwhile  have  the 
privilege  of  the  canal,  but  at  their 
own  risk.  Col.  Goethals  explained  to 
the  President  that  the  informal  open- 
ing of  the  canal  in  1913  would  neces- 
sitate immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  relative  to  toll  rates,  be- 
cause eighteen  months  will  be  re- 
quired by  shipping  interests  to  ad- 
just their  rates  to  the  new  route. 
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PUBLIC   SEBVICE    COMMISSIONS 

Richard  C.  Harrison 


The  progress  of  the  public  service 
oommission  scheme  of  regulation  of 
public  utilities  during  the  year  1910 
was  fairlv  satisfactory  to  its  advo* 
cates.  Two  states  adopted  public 
service  laws  and  in  New  York  the  al- 
ready strong  law  was  greatly  im- 
proved on  its  administrative  side  and 
by  the  inclusion  of  important  utili- 
tips  not  theretofore  within  its  scope. 

Federal.— In  1908  Congress,  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  believers  in 
the  necessity  for  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities,  placed  the  street  rail- 
ways of  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  so  far 
as  safe  and  adequate  service  was  con- 
cerned {Public  Statutes f  1908,  chap- 
ter 190).  In  1909  the  same  commis- 
sion was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
prescribing  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts for  all  gas  and  electric  com- 
fmnies  in  the  District  {Public  Statutes  y 
1909,  chapter  245).  The  plan  of  bur- 
dening the  already  overworked  com- 
mission with  local  matters  was 
illogical  and  unwise,  and  in  1910  a 
bill  was  introduced  "  to  confer  upon 
the  commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  powers  of  a  public  ser- 
vice commission"  (H.  R.,  23,690). 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
it  remained  till  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  failed  to  receive  active  sup- 
port from  the  commissioners  of  the 
District  themselves  and  met  with 
much  opposition  from  the  various 
public   service  corporations  affected. 

New  York.  — In  1907  New  York 
adopted  a  very  strong  regulative  act 
creating  two  commissions,  one  with 
jurisdiction  over  utilities  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  another  covering 
the  rest  of  the  State.  The  statute 
applied  to  street  and  steam  railroads, 
gas  and  electric  companies,  and  to 
certain  express  and  coach  companies. 
The  New  York  City  commission  was 
also  given  the  powers  of  the  former 
Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad 
Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  lay- 
ing out  rapid-transit  routes  for  the 
city  and  supervising  their  construc- 
ticm.     Telephone  and  telegraph  com- 


panies were  not  included  in  the  law, 
although,  logically,  they  should  have 
found  a  place  in  so  comprehensive  a 
scheme  of  public  utility  regulation. 
In  1909  Gov.  Hughes  Htrongly  recom- 
mended the  amendment  of  the  law  in 
this  respect,  but  without  success.  A 
legislative  committee  was  appointed, 
however,  which  investigated  condi- 
tions during  the  summer  of  1909,  and 
as  a  result  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
1910  to  effect  the  reform.  It  became 
a  law  on  June  25,  1910,  as  chapter 
673  of  the  laws  of  1910.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  volume  of  work  im- 
posed upon  the  New  York  City  com- 
mission in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  subways,  the  Legislature 
considered  it  wise  to  place  all  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  companies  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  up-State 
commission.  Just  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  certain  Western 
Union  Telegraph  and  Bell  Telephone 
interests  consolidated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $20,000,000.  The 
law  gives  the  commission  the  same 
broad  powers  of  service  and  rate 
regulation  and  financial  control  over 
both  classes  of  corporations  as  it 
had  before  exercised  with  reference 
to  other  utilities.  An  important 
amendment  to  the  law  was  made, 
specifically  granting  to  the  commis- 
sions the  power  to  compel  street 
railways  to  establish  through  routes 
at  a  joint  rate  of  fare  divisible  in 
proportions  fixed  by  the  commission. 
New  Jersey.— On  March  24,  1910, 
Gov.  Fort  signed  a  law  giving  the 
State  its  first  general  Public  Ser- 
vice Commissions  Law.  The  statute 
provides  for  a  commission  of  three. 
It  covers  all  classes  of  public  util- 
ities. The  commission  has  power  to 
compel  compliance  with  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  will  secure  safe  and  adequate 
service  and  a  discontinuance  of  re- 
bates and  unjust  discriminations.  It 
may  also  prescribe  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts.  No  power  is  given  to  fix 
rates.  The  commission  may,  however, 
hear    complaints    on   the    subject    of 
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rates  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  seem  necessary.  Financial 
control  is  limited  to  seeing  that 
securities  are  issued  according  to  law 
— stock  at  par,  and  five  per  cent  bonds 
at  not  less  than  80,  except  that  bonds 
issued  under  trust  deeds  executed 
prior  to  Aug.  14,  1906,  may  be  sold 
at  70  until  Feb.  13,  1911.  The  com- 
mission is  allowed  a  total  of  $50,000 
for  expenses,  of  which  $18,000  is  to 
cover  the  salaries  of  the  commission- 
ers. It  is  distinctly  a  weak  law  with 
inadequate  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment. 

Maryland. — In  strong  contrast  to 
the  New  Jersey  act  is  the  new  Public 
Service  Comnussions  Law  of  Mary- 
land, passed  April  5,  1910.  The  act 
is  moaeled  closely  upon  the  statutes 
of  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  two 
states  which  have  gone  farthest  in 
this  class  of  regulative  legislation. 
A  commission  consisting  of  three 
members  was  created  with  initial 
terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years  with 
reappointments  for  a  full  six-year 
term.  The  chairman  is  to  receive 
$6,000,  and  the  other  members  $5,000, 
a  year  salary.  All  public  service 
corporations,  including  common  car- 
riers, gas  and  electric  companies, 
ferry  companies,  telegraph  and  tel- 
ephone, heating  and  refrigerating 
and  water  companies  are  placed  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  may  fix  rates  and 
value  plants.  It  may  require  the 
public  posting  of  tariffs  and  prevent 
unjust  discriminations.  The  familiar 
long  and  short  haul  provision  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  is  included. 
The  commission  may  prescribe  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounting.  It  may 
order  switch  connections  and  the  in- 
terchange of  traffic.  The  financial 
regulation  extends  to  the  approval 
of  stock  and  bonds  and  notes  nmning 
for  over  a  year.  No  franchise  may 
be  exercised  or  transferred  without 
the  consent  of  the  commission.  All 
statutes  fixing  charges  to  be  made  by 
public  utility  companies  are  repealed, 
including  the  act  fixing;  the  rate  of 
gas  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  at  $1.10 
per  thousand  feet.  A  rather  remark- 
able provision  is  included,  making  "  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  sufiioient  to 
give  effect  to  all  rules,  ordbts,  acts, 


and  regulations  of  the  commission, 
and  they  shall  not  be  declared  inop- 
erative, illegal,  or  void  for  any  omis- 
sions of  a  technical  nature  in  respect 
thereto." 

John  Ambler,  Philip  A.  Laird,  and 
Joshua  W.  Hering  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  $75,000  was  appro- 

Eriated  for  their  expenses  for  the 
rst  year.  Much  should  be  accom- 
plished if  the  law  is  ably  admin- 
istered. 

Illinois. — ^A  bill  for  the  creation  of 
a  public  service  commission  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  commissions 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
in  1910,  but  failed  of  passage. 

Maine. — ^The  Legislature  of  1910 
considered  a  proposed  public  utilities 
law,  but  no  favorable  action  wa^ 
taken. 

Missouri. — Missouri  has  no  State 
utilities  commission,  the  power  to 
regulate  rates  having  been  delegated 
to  local  officials  by  law  in  1907.  On 
April  16,  1910,  Gov.  Hadley,  in  an 
address  before  the  Missouri  Elec- 
tricity, Gas,  Street  Railway  and  Wa- 
ter Works  Association  advocated  the 
passage  of  a  State  public  service  com- 
missions law  and  declared  that  he 
would  recommend  it  to  the  next  Leg- 
islature. In  1909  such  a  law  was 
considered.  It  passed  the  House,  but 
was  killed  in  the  Senate. 

Ohio.  —  A  utilities  bill  was  de- 
feated during  the  legislative  session 
of  1910. 

South  Carolina.— A  proposed  pub- 
lic service  commissions  law  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature  in  1910, 
but  failed  of  passage. 

Utah. — ^Dunn^  the  session  of  1909 
the  Utah  Legislature  considered  a 
public  service  commissions  law,  but 
did  not  adopt  it. 

Connecticut. — ^A  utilities  law  was 
defeated  in  the  legislative  session  of 
1909. 

CITY  COMMISSIONS 

Los  Angele8.^Dec.  7,  1909,  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  created  a  public  util- 
ities board  of  three  members  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Department  of  Public 
Utilities."  Gomnussioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  city  council,  for  a 
term  of  thr^  yieikn.    The  first  bbm- 
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missioners  were  appointed  for  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively. 
The  board  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  water,  electric 
lighting,  power,  gas,  telephone,  street 
and  interurban  railways,  and  other 
public  utilities,  and  to  compile  such 
data  as  may  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine reasonable  rates  for  service. 
Plants  are  to  be  appraised.  On  or 
before  March  1  of  each  year  the 
board  is  to  report  to  the  city  coun- 
cil recommending  schedules  of  rates 
for  the  various  classes  of  public  util- 
ities. The  board  is  also  to  investigate 
service  and  rate  complaints  of  citizens 
whenever,  in  its  judgment,  they  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  at- 
tention, and  generally  are  to  super- 
vise operation.  Detailed  indices  of 
information  as  to  franchises  are  to  be 
prepared.  New  franchises  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  board  and  reported 
upon  to  the  city  council  before  the 
grants  are  made;  $12,000  a  year  is 
appropriated  to  carry  the  ordinance 
into  effect. 

Kansas  City.— The  State  of  Mis- 
souri by  laws  in  1907  delegated  to 
cities  the  power  to  fix  rates  for  pub- 
lic utilities.  Kansas  City  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  statute  by  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance  on  May  19,  1908, 
creating  a  public  utilities  commis- 
sion of  seven  members.  It  has  duties 
in  rate  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation similar  to  those  of  the 
Los  Angeles  commission  already  de- 
scribed. 

St.  Louis. — By  ordinance  of  Feb. 
24,  1909,  St.  Louis  created  a  commis- 
sion of  three  members  with  prac- 
tically the  same  powers  and  duties  as 
the  Kansas  City  commission. 

PRACTICAL  WOBKING  OF 

FXTBLIC  SEBVICE  COMMIS- 

SIOK   LAWS 

On  the  whole,  regulation  through 
public  service  commissions  has  proven 
a  decided  success.  In  New  York  im- 
portant matters  of  stock  and  bond 
issues  have  been  passed  upon  during 
1910  with  general  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  Naturally,  such  radical  legis- 
lation has  not  had  entirely  smooth 
saiHng*    Sevei^l  imp'bitant  decisions 


of  the  New  York  commission  have 
been  overturned  by  the  courts  through 
crudities  in  the  law.  It  is  exactly  the 
experience  which  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  passed  through  in  its  early 
years.  The  publicity  and  uniform 
accounting  features  of  the  utility  acts 
have  the  greatest  promise  of  effective 
work.  Service  regulations  are  seldom 
entirely  satisfactory  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  sufficient  su- 
pervision to  be  sure  that  the  orders 
are  obeyed.  Rate  making  is  usually 
fought  desperately  and  often  success- 
fully in  the  courts. 

The  idea  of  public  control  has  ap- 
parently come  to  stay.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  the  people  in  states 
having  strong  commissions  will  ever 
consent  to  return  to  the  old  unsuper- 
vised domination  by  great  public 
service  corporations,  or  even  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  substitute  for 
the  present  effective  control  the  for- 
mer nominal  oversight  in  vogue  for 
so  many  years. 

For  reference,  the  following  is  a 
list  of  states  with  and  those  with- 
out public  service  commissions  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1910: 

Publie  Servics  Commi»9ion  States 

New  York. 
WiflooQflin. 
Michigan. 
Maryland. 
New  Jersey. 
Vermont. 

Maasachiuetts.  (Not  in  name  but  the  rail- 
road board  and  the  gas  and  electric  light 
commission  have  many  of  the  broad  powers  of 
public  service  commissions.) 

PaHial  Control  of  Public  UtilitieM 


Maine. 

Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 
Virfldnia. 
N.  Carolina. 


S.  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Illinois. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 


Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska. 

Oklahoma. 


The  rest  of  the  states  have  prac- 
tically no  effective  state  control  by 
commissions. 

Porto  Rico.—On  March  12,  1908,  a 
public  service  commissions  law  passed 
by  the  legislative  assembly  was   ap- 

f> roved.  The  act  applies  to  all  puo- 
ic  service  corporations  "  owning, 
operating,  managing,  or  controlling 
any  railroad,  street  railroad,  express, 
train,  sleeping  car,  freight,  freight 
line,  ferry  property  or  enterprise," 
and   tb   gas   and   electric,   heat   and 
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power,  and  water  companies.     Power 
is  vested  in  the  executive  council  of 
the  island. 
The  law  is  strong  on  both  rate  and 


service  sides.  It  presents  a  new  fea- 
ture in  making  all  general  orders  of 
the  commission  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislative  assembly. 


STATISTICS 


The  compilation  of  statistics  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  government.  All 
the  great  subjects  of  modem  legisla- 
tion depend  for  intelligent  considera- 
tion upon  the  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  facts  have  been 
statistically  developed.  Moreover, 
the  cost  of  large  statistical  investi- 
gations, like  a  census,  is  so  great  as 
to  place  them  beyond  the  resources  of 
individuals  or  private  organizations. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  private  business 
the  statistical  method  is  increasingly 
recognized  as  an  essential  adjunct  to 
ordinary  bookkeeping.  Commercial 
statistics  regarding  the  production 
and  movement  of  crops,  of  raw  mate- 
rials, of  manufactured  articles,  are 
compiled  in  practically  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  become  the  basis  of 
projected  plans.  As  an  illustration 
weekly  statements  are  now  compiled 
of  the  number  of  freight  cars  idle,  as 
compared  with  the  number  in  the 
same  weeks  of  previous  years,  as  a 
helpful  clew  to  the  measurement  of 
the  general  business  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country.  Def- 
inite £[iowledge'of  existing  conditions, 
and  the  per  lexical  variation  in  those 
conditions  through  the  statistical 
method,  has  become  the  foimdation  of 
all  large  commercial  enterprise.  The 
machinery  and  methods  of  gathering 
and  compiling  this  enormous  mass  oi 
statistical  data  are  still  crude  and  in 
their  infancy,  but  are  continually  im- 
proving. 

In  Germany  the  Imperial  Statisti- 
cal Office  compiles  the  more  impor- 
tant statistics  of  the  empire,  and  also 
of  the  several  kingdoms  and  states  of 
which  it  is  composed;  and  Grerman 
official  statistics  are  recognized  as 
among  the  most  complete  and  trust- 
worthy. In  Great  Britain  the  great 
body  of  official  statistics  is  compiled 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  its  seven- 
teen departments,  and  by  the  Regis- 
trar General's  office.  Well-organized 
and  efficient  statistical  departments 
exist  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 


several  other  European  countries.  The 
United  States  Government  took  a 
most  important  step  toward  the  im- 
provement and  the  proper  correlation 
of  its  official  statistics  when  the  Cen- 
sus office  was  made  a  permanent  bu- 
reau in  1903;  but  the  statistical 
work  of  the  government  is  still  di- 
vided up  among  many  bureaus,  and, 
in  consequence,  there  is  great  overlap- 
ping, much  duplication,  and  a  lack 
of  co((rdination  so  complete  that 
marked  discrepancies  and  inconsist- 
encies continue  to  detract  from  its 
value. 

Government  statistics  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  administra- 
tive and  sociological.  In  the  first 
group  belong  such  statistics  as  are 
necessary  for  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  like  those  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  as 
to  the  national  banks,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  relating  to  the 
railroads,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, relating  to  exports  and  imports. 
Another  great  body  of  statistics,  which 
has  no  direct  relationship  to  admin- 
istrative needs,  is  compiled  primarily 
for  the  information  of  the  public, 
and  for  general  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic purposes.  While  the  purpose 
of  the  census,  as  originally  estab- 
lished in  1790,  was  purely  political, 
to  establish  a  basis  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  representatives  in  Congress 
between  the  several  states,  that  pur- 
pose has  become  subordinate  to  the 
sociological  uses,  endless  in  number, 
which  justify  its  elaborate  analyses 
of  the  population  returns,  its  com- 
plete record  of  agricultural  growth 
and  conditions,  its  study  of  the  prog- 
ress and  characteristics  of  manufac- 
tures, and  its  annual  reports  on  vital 
statistics. 

The  Census. — ^The  United  States 
census  of  1790  was  unique  in  that  it 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  national 
enumerations  ordained  to  recur  at 
fixed  decennial  intervals.  The  sys- 
tem of  decennial  censuses  was  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  in  1801,  and  in  1871 
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was  extended  to  all  the  British  do- 
minions and  dependencies,  including 
India,  thus  maxing  it  a  periodical 
counting  of  the  largest  number  of 
people  of  whom  a  census  was  ever 
taken.  It  was  adopted  by  France  in 
1818;  and  that  country  has  since  set 
the  example  of  a  population  census 
every  five  years,  the  last  having  been 
taken  in  1906.  Germany  began  her  de- 
cennial census  in  1871,  and  in  1905 
took  her  first  five-year-population 
census.  These  are  the  only  two  coun- 
tries in  which  the  five-year  census  is 
taken;  a  strong  movement  is  on  foot 
to  introduce  it  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Netherlands  began  a  decennial  census 
in  1829;  Switzerland  in  1837;  Bel^- 
um  in  1846;  Sweden  in  1849;  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1850 ;  Italy  in  1861 ;  Por- 
tugal in  1864.  Russia  took  her  first 
census  in  1851  and  her  last  in  1897, 
there  being  no  provision  for  decennial 
enumerations.     No    census   has   ever 


been  taken  of  Turkey  or  of  her  prin- 
cipal dependencies,  or  of  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  or  Africa.  Plans  for  a 
census  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  has  been  officially 
enumerated  in  a  census. 

Censuses  have  been  taken  in  all  the 
Central  and  South  American  states 
except  Ecuador,  but  in  none  of  them  is 
there  provision  for  the  decennial  enu- 
meration. The  subject  of  such  enu- 
merations upon  a  uniform  year  and 
date  has  been  under  serious  consider- 
ation at  the  Pan-American  congresses. 
The  prevailing  date  for  national  peri- 
odical censuses  is  that  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  the  last  year  of  the 
decade,  but  Great  Britain  adopts  the 
subsequent  year.  The  machinery  is 
now  in  process  of  organization  for  the 
enumeration  on  April  1,  1911,  of  the 
vast  population  under  the  British  flag. 


THE   INTEBNATIONAL   METBIC   SYSTEM 

Henby  D.  Hubbabd 


The  credit  is  due  largely  to  France 
for  the  decimal  svstem  of  weights  and 
measures  now  adopted  by  nearly  all 
civilized  nations.  Its  success  in  re- 
placing the  countless  local  units  of 
the  world  has  been  astonishing.  Be- 
ginning in  1870,  a  series  of  interna- 
tional conferences  at  Paris  culminated 
in  the  metric  convention  (May  20, 
1875)  signed  by  the  United  States, 
and  sixteen  of  the  leading  nations 
providing  for  a  permanent  interna- 
tional bureau  of  weights  and  measures 
for  the  custody  of  the  metric  stand- 
ards. The  international  committee 
in  charge  of  its  work  is  now  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  metrology.  The  bu- 
reau is  on  neutral  territoiy  ceded  by 
France,  at  Sevres,  near  Paris,  and 
from  it  metric  standards  have  been 
sent  to  all  contributory  countries, 
now  twenty-four  in  number,  viz.: 


Areentiiut 

Austriit 

Belgium 

Canad** 

Chili 

I>enmark 

France 

Germany 


Great  Britain* 

Hungary 

Italy 

Japan* 

Mexico 

Norway 

Peru 

Portugal 


Roumania 

Runia* 

Senda 

Spun 

Sweden 

Switserland 

United  Statea* 

Uruguay 


The  metric  system  is  obligatory  in 
all     these    countries     (except    those 


marked  *,  where  it  is  legalized  and 
used  for  many  purposes).  Besides 
the  above,  the  metric  system  is  also 
obligatory  in  the  following: 


Bolivia 

Colombia 

Luxemburg 

Braiil 

Finland 

Montenegro 

Bulgaria 

Holland 

Turkey 

In  the  United  States  the  metric 
system  is  the  only  one  legalized  for 
all  purposes  by  act  of  Congress  (July 
28,  1866).  Congress  also  provided 
the  states  of  the  Union  with  full  sets 
of  metric  standards,  fixing  the  sub- 
sidiary silver  coinage  in  metric  units, 
and  legalized  the  electrical  measures 
based  upon  the  metric  system.  The 
system  has  long  been  obligatory  in 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  in 
the  medical  work  of  the  United  States 
army,  navy,  and  marine  hospital  serv- 
ice. The  metric  system  is  much  used 
in  manufacturing  scientific,  medical, 
and  technical  equipment,  and  in  the 
export  trade.  The  recent  increase  in 
its  use  is  due  to  the  growth  of  inter- 
nationalism and  the  urgent  need  of 
international  units.  Its  use  is  taught 
in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and 
through  scientific  technology  is  be- 
coming firmly  established  in  the  in- 
dustries. 
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TIm?  Australian  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatives  (Aug.  4,  1010),  by  vote  of 
thirty-five  to  ^o,  urged  the  British 
Parliament  to  adopt  the  decimal 
system.  The  parliaments  of  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  had 
already  taken  similar  action.  In  the 
United  States  every  committee  re- 
port upon  the  subject  in  Congress 
has  favorc*<l  its  adoption,  as  have 
also  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  and  many  organiza- 
tions. 

Denmark  recently  (by  law  of  May 
4,  1907)  adopted  the  metric  system 
to  take  effect  for  official  purposes 
April  1,  1911,  and  for  public  trans- 
actions one  year  later.  The  Chinese 
Empire  (by  law  of  Aug.  29,  1908) 
adopted  a  modified  system  in  which 
the  unit  of  length,  the  ch'ih   (foot). 


is  exactly  thirty-two  centimeters.  The 
system  is  decimal,  its  terms  are  fixed 
in  metric  units,  and  the  metric  stand- 
ards thus  become  those  of  China. 

Synopsis  of  the  System. — The  fun- 
damental unit  of  the  metric  system  is 
the  meter — the  unit  of  length.  From 
this  the  units  of  capacity  (liter)  and 
of  weight  (gram)  were  derived.  All 
other  units  are  the, decimal  snbdiri- 
sions  or  multiples  of  these.  These 
three  units  are  simply  related— e.  e., 
for  all  practical  purposes  one  eubic 
decimeter  equals  one  liter,  and  one 
liter  of  water  weighs  one  kilogram 
(1  meter  =  39.37  in.,  1  kilogram  = 
2.2046  lbs.)  The  metric  tables  are 
formed  by  combining  the  words  "me- 
ter," "gram,"  and  "liter"  with  six 
numerical  prefixes,  as  in  the  f<^low- 
ing  tables: 


PREFIXES 

MEANING 

UNITS 

milli-           =  one  thoutatidih 

foVn 

.001 

centi-           =  one  hundredth 

-rhtr 

.01 

"meter** /or /en0<A. 

deci-            =  one  tenth 

nV 

.1 

Unit  =  one 

1 

"RTBin"  for  weight  or  mmuM. 

deka-           =  ten 

-V- 

10 

hecto-          =  one  hundred 

_Ha. 

100 

" Mtf T**  /or  capacity. 

kilo-             =  one  thoueand 

Ul^fl 

1000 
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PUBLIC   FINANCE 
Hexbt  B.  Gabdneb 


Budget  Maldiig.  —  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  in  this  country 
a  growing  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  principles  of  budget 
making  and  accounting  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  waste  in  public  expenditures 
and  securing  efficiency  in  tne  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs. 

In  the  field  of  federal  finance  a 
step  toward  a  more  careful  estimate 
of  expenses  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment was  taken  by  the  inclusion  in 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
March  4,  1909,  of  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  receiving  the  departmental  es- 
timates, to  compare  their  total  with 
the  estimated  revenues  for  the  en- 
suing year.  If  they  prove  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  estimatad  revenues,  he 
is  required  to  submit  them  to  the 
President.  If  the  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, believes  that  they  cannot, 
without  injury  to  the  public  service, 
be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  estimated  revenue,  he  is  then 
required  to  recommend  to  Congress 
new  sources  of  taxation  or  new  loans 
to  make  up  the  deficit.  According  to 
Mr.  Tawney,  chairpian  of  the  House 
committee  on  appropriations,  the 
value  of  this  provision  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  Dec,  1909,  were 
$80^1,738  less  than  the  estimates 
submitted  at  the  previous  session  and 
$44,706,231  less  tnan  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  previous  year's  estimates. 

The  irreat  obstacle  to  economy  in 
appropriation  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  approximate  balance  between 
revenue  and  expenditure  lies  in  the 
great  number  of  committees  among 
which  is  distributed  the  work  of  de- 
termining the  sources  of  revenue  and 


the  appropriations.  The  necessity  of 
devising  some  plan  to  overcome  this 
evil  and  to  concentrate  responsibility 
has  been  emphasized  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  finance,  and  the  House  committee 
on  appropriations.  In  the  Senate, 
indeed,  there  was  formed  a  committee 
on  public  expenditures  composed  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  commit- 
tees having  charge  of  appropriations; 
but  this  particular  plan  failed  to  yield 
important  results.  Comrress,  how- 
ever, appropriated  $100,000  to  enable 
the  President  to  investigate  the  or- 
ganization and  accounting  systems  of 
the  executive  departments,  and  this 
investigation  is  now  under  way. 

State  Control  Over  Expenditures. 
— In  the  field  of  state  and  local  fin- 
ance Indiana  and  Washington  were 
added,  in  1909,  to  the  list  of  twenty- 
three  states  which  had  already  pro- 
vided some  form  of  state  control 
(through  examination  of  accounts, 
the  requirement  of  reports,  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  accounting  sys- 
tems, or  some  combination  of  these 
requirements)  over  the  accounts  of 
local  financial  officers.  Bills  for  es- 
tablishing similar  systems  have  also 
been  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of 
New  Jersey  and  Kentucky.  The 
legislation  in  both  Indiana  and  Wash- 
ington is  modeled  on  that  of  Ohio. 
The  Indiana  law,  which  perhaps  repre- 
sents the  most  advanced  type  of  legis- 
lation of  this  character,  provides  for 
a  state  board  of  accounts  cotiposed 
of  the  governor,  auditor,  and  state 
examiner,  the  last  named  heinj?  an 
officer  created  bv  the  law.  He  must 
be  "  a  skillful  accoimtant  and  well 
versed  in  public  accounting/'  and  is 
to  be  assisted  by  two  deputies,  and 
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field  examiners.  The  state  board  of 
accounts  is  to  provide  an  uniform 
accounting  system  for  all  local  bodies, 
which  shall  exhibit  a  true  account 
and  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  all  public  officers.  It 
is  also  to  provide  a  complete  cost  sys- 
tem for  all  public  service  industries. 
Full  financial  reports  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  examiner  each  year  on 
prescribed  forms,  by  all  counties, 
towns,  cities,  townships  and  school 
districts  in  the  state,  and  these  re- 
ports are  to  be  summarized,  tabulated, 
and  published  by  the  examiner.  The 
examiner  also  has  full  power  of  ex- 
amining the  accounts  of  all  public 
officers. 

Existing  conditions  in  the  country 
at  large  are  thus  summed  up  bv  Mr. 
Roy  Smith  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Journal  of  Accountancy,  Vol.  IX. 

This  movement  which  began  in  a 
single  state  in  1878  has  spread  ontll 
now  over  one  half  the  states  have  more 
or  less  extensive  systems  of  supervision 
over  local  accounting.  The  authority  In 
seventeen  of  these  states  Includes  that 
of  the  installation  of  systems  of  ac- 
counts for  a  part  or  all  local  officials. 
Only  six  of  the  twenty-flve  states  exer- 
cising supervision  do  not  require  reports 
from  any  local  officers.  Only  one  of 
these  states  exercises  no  auditing  power, 
and  all  enjoy  more  or  less  eflTective 
means,  clearly  stated  In  the  statutes,  of 
enforcing  their  laws  upon  the  local 
governments. 

Other  agencies  exercising  an  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  uniform 
accounting  by  cities  have  been  the 
federal  Census  Office,  the  National 
Municipal  League,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Ac- 
counting officers. 

An  investigation  of  municipal  ex- 
penditures and  accounting,  by  a  com- 
petent commission,  is  being  carried 
on  in  Chicago,  and  the  thorough  in- 
vestigations of  the  Bureau  of  Mimic- 
ipal  Research  in  New  York  are  pro- 
ducing important  results  in  connection 
with  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
budget  and  in  the  accounting  systems 
of  that  city.  In  Aug.,  1910,  Herman 
A.  Metz,  ex-Comptroller  of  New  York 
City,  donated  to  the  bureau  $10,000 
a  year  for  three  years  for  the  purpose 
of  "  making  available  to  American 
cities  the  best  principles  and  practice 
worked  out  in  mumcipal  accounting  I  $124,453,841    to  $100,490,784. 
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and  reporting."  A  somewhat  similar 
bureau  has  also  been  established  in 
Chicago.  (See  IX,  Municipal  Oovem- 
ment.) 

VEUERAL    BEVENTTE    AND 
EXPENDITTJBES 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. — The 
outcome  of  the  financial  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  was  much  more  favor- 
able than  was  anticipated.  The  pre- 
vious year  had  shown  an  excess  of 
ordinary  disbursements  over  ordinary 
receipts  of  $58,734,954,  or,  if  we  add 
the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  a  deficit  of  $90,154,- 
397.34. 

In  his  report  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  in  Dec.,  1909,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  made  the  following 
estimate  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1910: 

Ordinary  receipto $648,000,000 

Ordinary  disbureements 682,075,620 

Deficit 34,075,620 

Expenditures  for  Panama  Canal .       38,000.000 
Deficit,    inoludins    expenditures 

for  Panama  Canal 72,075.620 

The  actual  results  were : 

Ordinary  receipts $675,511,715 

Ordinary  disbursements 650,705.301 

Surplus 15.806.324 

Ext>enditures  for  Panama  Canal.       33.911,673 
Deficit,    including    expenditures 

for  Panama  Cinal 18.105,340 

This  favorable  showing  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  side  of  receipts 
all  items,  with  the  exception  of  cus- 
toms, which  fell  slightly  below  the 
estimates,  exceeded  the  estimated 
amounts,  while  all  expenditures,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  Indian 
affairs,  fell  below  the  estimated 
amounts.  The  excess  in  receipts  from 
internal  revenue  was  $16,000,000,  from 
the  corporation  tax  $6,000,000,  and  in 
receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 
$7,000,000.  The  saving  in  expend- 
itures took  place  chiefly  in  the  De- 
partment of  War,  $9,000,000,  and  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  de- 
ficit in  which  was  only  $8,496,000  as 
compared  with  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  $16,881,000  and  $19,501,000  in 
1909. 

Under  these  conditions  it  has  been 
possible  to  withhold  the  bond  issues 
which  earlier  in  the  year  seemed  in- 
evitable. The  available  cash  balance 
in  the  Treasury  fell,  however,  from 
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Federal  Appropxiatioiis. — That  the 
second  session  of  the  sixty-first  Con- 
gress made  some  effort  in  the  direc- 
tion of  economy,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  second 
session  of  the  fifty-seventh  Congress 
appropriations  showed  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  year  preceding. 
Omitting  in  both  years  the  perma- 
nent annual  appropriations,  which 
are  practically  imanected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  making  its  annual 
appropriations,  the  expenditures  for 
the  post  office,  practically  met  out  of 
the  revenue  from  the  post  office,  the 
expenditures  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  the  advances  to  the  reclamation 
fund  to  be  repaid  out  of  that  fund, 
the  appropriations  for  1910  were 
$615,975,404  and  for  1911,  $594,436,- 
831,  not  a  large  decrease,  but  still 
notable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1904  and  1910  appropriations 
calculated  on  the  same  basis  increased 
by  over  $150,000,000. 

The  most  important  financial  meas- 
ures of  the  fiscal  year  1909-10 
were  the  joint  resolution  submitting 
to  the  state  legislatures  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  authorizing 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  by 
the  Federal  Government;  the  tariff 
act  of  Aug.  5,  1909,  including  a  sec- 
tion imposing  a  Federal  tax  on  the 
net  incomes  of  corporations;  and  the 
two  acts  of  June  25,  1910,  one  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  bonds  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  reclamation  projects, 
and  the  other  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  postal  savings  banks. 

The  Tariff  A!ct.— The  preliminary 
work  of  preparation  of  the  new  tariff 
hill  was  done  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  of  1908-09, 
the  former  comroittcNS  heading  extend- 
ed public  hearings.  The  actual  work 
of  legislation  was  deferred  to  the  spe- 
cial session  which  convened  March 
15,  1909.  On  March  18th  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  It 
passed  the  House  on  April  9th,  was 
reported  to  the  Senate,  with  exten- 
sive amendments,  by  its  Committee 
on  Finance  on  April  12th,  was  passed 
in  its  amended  form  by  the  Senate 
on  July  8th,  and  was  sent  to  a  con- 
ference committee  which  reported  on 


July  30th.  The  bill,  as  reported,  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  the  next  day, 
and  by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  5th,  on 
which  day  it  also  received  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President.  The  most 
marked  reductions  proposed  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  bill  were  contained 
in  the  House  bill;  the  rates  con- 
tained in  this  bill  were  considerably 
raised  in  the  Senate;  the  bill,  as 
finally  passed,  conformed  more  closely 
to  the  Senate  than  to  the  House  bill, 
but  embodied  some  compromises  be- 
tween these  two  bills,  the  reductions 
from  the  level  of  the  Senate  bill  be- 
ing apparently  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  intervention  of  the  President. 
The  House  Bill. — The  most  marked 
changes  in  the  bill  as  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  House  were  the  placing 
of  iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  hides, 
and  mechanically  groimd  wood  pulp 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  of  8  cts.  a  pound  on  tea,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  admitted  free. 
Considerable  reductions  were  also  made 
throughout  the  iron  and  steel  schedule, 
the  average  reduction  on  iron  and  steel 
products  serving  as  raw  materials  and 
tools  for  manufacturers  amounting 
to  about  25%  of  existing  duties.  The 
rate  on  pig  iron  was  reduced  from 
$4.00  to  $2.50  and  on  steel  rails  from 
$7.84  to  $3.92.  On  iron  and  steel 
products  ready  for  consiunption  there 
was  little  or  no  reduction,  and  in 
some  cases  duties  were  increased. 
Slight  reductions  were  made  on  the 
pr<3ucts  of  leather  other  than  gloves, 
the  duties  on  which  were  consider- 
ably increased.  On  timber  hewn, 
squared  or  sided,  the  rate  was  re- 
duced from  1  ct.  to  i  ct.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  on  sawed  lumoer,  not 
planed  or  finished,  from  $2.00  to  $1.00 
per  thousand  feet,  with  corresponding 
reductions  on  planed  and  finished 
lumber.  On  clapboards  there  was  a 
reduction  from  $1.50  to  $1.00  per 
thousand.  On  the  lowest  grade  of 
printing  paper  worth  less  than  2 
cts.  a  pound  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  ,\  ct.  to  ,^  ct.  a  pound,  and 
on  the  next  higher  grade  ( worth  from 
2  cts.  to  2^  cts.)  from  ,^  ct.  to  ^o 
ct.  Reductions  of  from  20%  to  25% 
were  made  in  the  case  of  meats  and 
of  about  15%  in  the  case  of  marble. 
The  rate  of  20%  on  agricultural  im- 
plements was  reduced  to   15%,  with 
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the  provision  that  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted free  from  countries  which  ad- 
mitted free  such  implements  when 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

There  were  also  numerous  reduc- 
tions of  minor  importance  on  a  ffreat 
number  of  other  articles,  particularly 
in  the  chemical  schedule.  In  the  glass 
schedule  the  duties  on  some  of  the 
larger  sizes  of  plate  glass  were  low- 
ered, but  on  some  of  the  smaller  sizes 
they  were  increased.  In  the  textile 
schedule  the  clianges  were  not  impor- 
tant. The  duties  were  lowered  on  un- 
bleached cotton  yarns,  and  some  reduc- 
tion was  also  made  in  the  cheaper 
grades  of  carpet  wools  and  dress  goods 
of  wool  with  a  cotton  warp.  There  were 
reductions  also  on  threads,  twines,  and 
cords  made  from  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie, 
and  on  certain  classes  of  oilcloth,  and 
rugs  and  carpets  made  of  vegetable 
fiber  other  than  cotton.  On  carded 
and  combed  silk  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  40  cts.  to  35  cts.  per  pound. 
There  was  a  very  slight  reduction  on 
refined  Fugar.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  some  articles,  certain 
classes  of  hosiery,  leather  gloves,  co- 
coa, chocolate,  spices,  and  liquors, 
there  were  notable  increases.  The 
duties  were  also  slightly  increased  on 
lemons  and  pineapples. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  without 
substantial  change  except  that  the 
duty  on  tea  was  abandoned  and  a 
duty  of  tV  ct-  per  pound  was  retained 
on  wood  pulp  from  countries  impos- 
ing restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp,  and  the 
countervailing  duty  on  mineral  oils 
provided  for  in  the  existing  law  was 
removed. 

The  Senate  BilL — In  the  Senate 
the  duty  on  hides  was  restored,  and 
duties  were  imposed  on  coal  and  iron 
ore  at  rates  somewhat  lower  than  the 
existing  rates.  The  duty  on  lumber  in 
the  rough  was  increased  to  $1.50,  with 
a  somewhat  less  than  proportionate  in- 
crease over  the  House  rates  on  planed 
and  finished  lumber ;  the  existing  rates 
on  clap-boards  were  restored,  and  the 
existing  rates  of  30  cts.  per  thousand 
on  shingles  increased  to  50  cts.  The 
House  rate  of  fy^  ct.  on  the  cheaper 
grades  of  printing  paper  was  doubled, 
and  the  existing  rates  on  the  cheaper 
grades    of    writing    paper    increased. 


a  still  further  increase.  In  the  iron 
and  steel  schedule  an  increase  was 
made  in  the  House  rates  on  files, 
screws,  and  razors,  the  rate  on  the 
last  named  being  placed  above  the 
existing  rates.  The  existing  rates 
were  restored  on  meats  and  tiie 
cheaper  grades  of  wool.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  for  the  free 
admission  of  agricultural  implements 
was  removed  and  increased  rates  were 
imposed  on  manufactured  furs.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  Senate  re- 
duced the  House  rates,  e.  g.,  on  oo- 
coa,  chocolate,  spices.  On  hosiery 
and  gloves  the  existing  rates  were 
substantially  restored,  the  rates  on 
the  cheaper  grades  of  gloves  being 
somewhat  below  the  existing  level. 
On  marble  the  lower  rates  imposed 
in  the  House  bill  were  still  further 
reduced.  On  paintings  and  statuary 
the  duty  was  reduced  from  20%  to 
15%  and  removed  entirely  in  the  case 
of  paintings  and  statuary  more  than 
twenty  years  old.  In  the  cotton  and 
silk  schedules  the  Senate  introduced 
extensive  reclassifications.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say  what  altera- 
tions m  rates  are  involved  in  these 
changes,  but  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  in  some  cases  they  mean  a 
distinct  increase. 

In  the  main  the  conference  bill 
which  was  enacted  into  law  followed 
the  Senate  bill  rather  than  the  House 
bill,  although,  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  the  President, 
hides  were  replaced  on  the  free  list, 
and  the  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  was 
reduced  from  25%  to  10%,  a  rate  be- 
low that  of  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  duty  on  bituminous 
coal  (existing  law,  67  cts.)  was  placed 
at  45  cts.  per  ton;  on  iron  ore  (ex- 
isting rate,  40  cts.)  at  15  cts.  per 
ton;  on  lumber  in  the  rough  at 
$1.25  per  thousand  feet,  and  the  rates 
on  planed  and  finished  lumber  were 
reduced  even  slightly  below  those  in 
the  House  bill.  On  clapboards  the 
rate  was  fixed  at  $1.25.  On  the  cheaper 
grades  of  printing  paper,  worth  not 
over  2i  cts.  per  pound,  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  -i*rf  ct.  per  pound.  In  a  few 
cases,  including  meats  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  on  which  rates  had 
been  reduced  by  the  House  and  re- 
stored by  the  Senate,  the  House  rates 


The  liquor  schedule  was  subjected  to  |  were   retained.     They   were   also    in 
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lar^e  part  retained  in  the  case  of 
hosiery,  on  which  the  House  had 
raised  the  rate  and  the  Senate  had 
restored  the  existing  rate. 

Summary  of  the  Law. — Character- 
izing the  bill  as  a  whole,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  changes  which  it  made 
are  of  minor  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  consumers  and 
the  industries  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  the  reductions  were 
on  articles  not  imported  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  reductions 
were  not  sufficient  to  encourage  their 
importation.  The  bill  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  produce  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  living  expenses,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  other 
influences  at  work,  can  it  be  fairly 
charged  with  the  continued  move- 
ment toward  higher  prices.  The 
changes  which  seemed  to  promise  the 
most  important  results,  the  placing 
of  hides  on  the  free  list  and  the  re- 
ductions in  the  duties  on  wood  pulp 
and  printing  paper,  have  been  large- 
ly counterbalanced  by  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  hides  and  the 
provision  in  the  law  for  retaliatory 
duties  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper  from  those  countries  which 
place  restrictions  on  the  exportation 
of  these  commodities  or  of  wood 
used  for  making  pulp.  In  the  case 
of  wood  pulp  the  retaliatory  duty 
consists  of  f^  ct.  per  pound  plus 
the  export  duty,  and  in  the  case  of 


paper,  ^  ct.  per  pound  plus  the  ex- 
port duty.  A  large  portion  of  our  im- 
ports of  these  commodities  comes  from 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
As  these  provinces  forbid  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown 
lands  the  countervailing  duties  of  ^ 
ct.  and  ^  ct.  have  been  imposed 
upon  imported  wood  pulp  and  print- 
ing paper  made  from  such  wood. 

It  is  certain  that  the  act  has  not 
satisfied  the  demand  for  tariff  re- 
vision, even  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  Party,  among  whose  rep- 
resentatives from  the  western  states 
were  found  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  bill  in  its  progress  through 
Congress.  The  failure  to  reduce  the 
high  rates  of  tlie  textile  schedules, 
particularly,  has  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction. So  strong  is  this  feeling 
that  the  President  has  been  led  to 
advocate  further  revision  of  particu- 
lar schedules  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  gathered  by  the  tariff 
board  referred  5)  below. 

Nor  from  the  point  of  view  of  pub- 
lic revenue  can  the  act  of  1909  be 
regarded  as  an  important  measure. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  proved  effective 
as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  more  effective  than  the  act 
which  it  replaced  would  have  been. 
The  following  figures,  bringing  into 
comparison  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910  (during  eleven  months  of  which 


IMPORTS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DUTIES  COLLECTED  THEREON 

1905-1010 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Free. 


$517,073,277 
548.695.764 
641.953.451 
525.704.745 
599.375.868 
761.354.434 


Dutiable. 


$570,044,856 
664.721,885 
773.448.834 
657,415.920 
682.265,867 
786.255.237 


Total. 


$1,087,118,133 
1,213,417,649 
1,415,402,285 
1,183,120,665 
1,281.641.735 
1.547,609.671 


Per  cent 
of  Froo. 


47.56 
45.22 
45.35 
44.43 
46.77 
49.20 


Ykar. 


Amount  of  Duty 
Collected. 


19a5 1  $258,426,294 

1906 293.910.395 

1907 i  .329.480.048 

1908 !  282,582.894 

1909 1  294,667,054 

1910 1  326,577.840 

^3 


Average  Ad  Valorem 
Rate  op  Doty  On. 


Dutiable 


45.24 
44.16 
42.55 
42.94 
43.15 
41.54 


Free  and 
Dutiable. 


23.77 
24.22 
23.28 
23.88 
22.99 
21.10 
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the  new  act  was  in  operation),  with 
the  years  immediately  preceding,  may 
not  have  great  significance,  but  so  far 
as  they  go  they  confirm  the  above 
view  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
changes  made  by  the  act.  This  is  evi- 
dent when  we  compare  a  year  of  large 
importations  (1907)  under  the  Ding- 
ley  law  with  1910,  also  a  year  of 
large  importations.  Approximately 
one  third  of  the  excess  of  free  im- 
ports in  the  later,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier,  year,  is  due  to  India  rub- 
ber and  its  substitutes,  which  were 
on  the  free  list  in  1907. 

In  addition,  however,  to  change  in 
rates,  the  act  of  1909  contained  pro- 
visions of  importance  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  law,  our  re- 
lations with  the  Philippines  and 
foreign  countries,  and  possibly  the 
method  of  procedure  in  future  revi- 
sions of  the  tariff. 

The  Philippine  Tariff. — In  the  case 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  all  goods 
which  are  the  product,  or  manufac- 
tured from  the  product,  of  those  Is- 
lands or  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  rice,  are  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations  as  to  the  amounts  to  be 
admitted  in  any  one  fiscal  year  in 
the  case  of  certain  articles:  sugar, 
300,000  tons;  wrapper  tobacco,  300,- 
000  pounds;  filler  tobacco,  1,000,000 
pounds;  cigars,  160,000,000.  In  re- 
turn the  Philippine  Islands  are  re- 
quired to  admit  free  of  duty  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
frain from  levying  export  duties  on 
Philippine  producto  admitted  free  to 
the  United  States.  On  imports  which 
would  be  subject  to  an  internal  rev- 
enue tax  if  produced  in  the  import- 
ing country,  each  country  may  im- 
pose an  equivalent  tax. 

Reciprocity.  —  The  act  withdrew 
from  the  President  the  limited  power 
of  making?  reciprocity  agreements  with 
other  nations  contained  in  Section  3 
of  the  act  of  1897  and  directed  the 
abrogation  of  all  existing  agree- 
ments. In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
vision, agreements  were  terminated 
with  nine  countries,  including  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Tariff. — 
The  act  also  established  for  the  first 
time  in  our  tariff  legislation  the  sys- 


tem of  a  maximum  and  miwimTiiTi 
tariff.  The  rates  as  stated  in  the 
various  schedules  and  the  free  list 
constitute  the  minimum  tarifiT,  and 
these  rates  plus  a  tax  of  25%  ad 
valorem,  constitute  the  maximum 
tariff,  the  additional  tax  covering  the 
free  list  as  well  as  the  dutiable  list 
of  the  minimum  tariff.  The  maxi- 
mum tariff  was  to  go  into  operation 
automatically  from  and  after  March 
31,  1910,  on  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries which  had  not  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  President  that 
they  made  no  undue  discrimination 
against  the  importation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States;  and  when- 
ever at  any  future  time  the  Presi- 
dent shall  become  convinced  that  any 
nation  is  making  such  undue  discrim- 
inations, it  becomes  his  duty  to  ap- 
ply the  maximum  tariff  to  the  im- 
ports from  such  nation.  In  the  case 
of  some  nations,  notably  Germany, 
France,  and  Canada,  there  were  ex- 
tended negotiations,  but  by  March 
31st  satisfactory  understanmngs  had 
been  reached  with  all  and  the  max- 
imum tariff  has  not  as  yet  been  ap- 
plied. 

The  Tariff  Board.— To  assist  the 
President  to  gain  the  information,  in 
regard  to  the  practices  of  foreien 
nations,  necessary  to  carry  out  t£e 
provisions  of  this  section,  he  was 
authorized  to  employ  such  persons  as 
might  be  required.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  purposes  for  which  such  per- 
sons  might  be  used  was  not  specifical- 
ly stat^  and  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute during  the  process  of  the  biU. 
The  President  appomted  three  gen- 
tlemen of  recognized  ability  and  stand- 
ing. At  the  next  session  of  Congress 
he  secured  an  appropriation  of  $250,- 
000  for  carrying  on  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  which  work 
is  well  known  to  extend  far  be- 
yond the  determination  of  the  fact 
whether  any  nation  unduly  discrim- 
inates against  imports  from  the 
United  S&tes,  and  to  include  the  col- 
lection of  data  in  regard  to  costs  of 
production  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries which  may  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  more  intelligent  consideration 
of  tariff  rates  in  the  future. 

Customs  Administration. — The  act 
of  Aug.  6th  also  contained  amend- 
ments to  the  customs  administration 
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act,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  make 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  more 
stringent.  The  most  notable  change 
was  the  establishment  at  Washing- 
ton of  a  Customs  Court  of  last  re- 
sort, consisting  of  a  presiding  justice 
and  four  associate  justices  with  sal- 
aries of  $10,000.  Appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers now  go  to  this  Court.  Pro 
vision  is  also  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  attorney  general 
at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  a  dep- 
uty assistant  attorney  general  at  a 
salary  of  $7,500,  and  four  attorneys 
at  salaries  of  $5,000,  to  have  charge 
of  the  interests  of  the  government  in 
customs  cases. 

llarket  Value. — In  the  case  of  goods 
produced  abroad  for  export,  which 
have  no  established  market  value  in 
the  country  of  production,  the  law 
terminates  the  more  liberal  treatment 
embodied  in  the  agreement  made  with 
Germany  during  the  administration 
of  Pres.  Roosevelt.  It  provides  that 
goods  shall  be  valued  at  not  leas 
than  their  wholesale  value  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  deduc- 
tion made  of  the  estimated  amount 
of  customs  duties,  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  insurance,  and  a  commis- 
sion not  exceeding  six  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  consigned  goods,  or  of  gen- 
eral en>en8es  and  profits  not  exceed- 
ing eight  per  cent  in  the  case  of  pur- 
chased goods. 

The  Sugar  Fravdi. — There  has  also 
been  evident  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  customs 
administration  and  to  prosecute  vig- 
orously offenders  against  its  provi- 
sions. The  most  notable  instance  of 
this  kind  has  been  the  prosecution  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany and  its  officers  for  fraudulent 
underweighing  which  has  been  sys- 
tematically practiced  during  a  long 
series  of  years.  In  April,  1900,  the 
company  made  a  settlement  with  the 
government,  repaying  $2,269,898,  to 
which  was  added  over  $600,000  in 
Feb.,  1910.  In  Nov.,  1909,  five  em- 
ployees of  the  company  were  con- 
victed, of  whom  four  were  later  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment.  In 
the  same  month  a  cheese  importer 
was  convicted  on  a  like  charge.  In 
Jan.,  1910,  the  secretary  of  the 
American   fcSugar    Refining   Company 


was  indicted  and  later  convicted.  As 
a  result  of  the  investigations  which 
led  to  these  prosecutions,  eighty  as- 
sistant weighers  were  discharged 
from  the  customs  service. 

Ihere  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
frauds  on  the  customs,  in  the  form  of 
undervaluation,  as  well  as  under- 
weighing,  have  been  widespread  and 
that  a  radical  change  in  the  princi- 
ples which  have  governed  appoint- 
ments will  be  necessary  if  results  of 
permanent  value  are  to  be  obtained. 
In  his  report  presented  to  Congress 
in  Dec.,  1909,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says: 

The  study  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
moralization which  has  been  revealed  is 
still  Incomplete,  but  the  main  causes 
are  evident.  It  Is  clear,  for  instance, 
that  the  Influence  of  local  politics  and 
politicians  uppn  the  customs  service  has 
been  most  deleterious,  and  has  pro- 
moted that  laxity  and  low  tone  which 
prepare  and  furnish  an  inviting  soil 
for  dishonesty  and  fraud.  Unless  the 
customs  service  can  be  released  from 
the  payment  of  political  debts  and  ex- 
actions, and  from  meeting  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  political  organizations,  big 
and  little,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
an  honest  service  for  any  length  of  time. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  tariff  act 
also  included  legislation  raising  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  certain  of  the 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  impos- 
ing a  tax  on  the  net  profits  of  corpo- 
rations. 

The  taxes  on  various  manufactures 
of  tobacco  were  increased  as  follows: 
on  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff 
from  6  cts.  to  8  cts.  per  pound;  on 
little  cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3 
pounds  per  1,000,  from  54  cts.  to  75 
cts.  per  l,OCk);  on  little  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per 
1,000,  from  rates  of  54  cts.  and  $1.08 
to  a  uniform  rate  of  $1.25  per  1,000; 
on  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3 
pounds  per  1,000,  from  $3.00  to  $3.60 
per  1,000.  These  increased  rates,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  into  effect  until  Ju- 
ly 1,  1910. 

The  Corporation  Tax.— The  tariff 
bill  as  introduced  in  the  House  con- 
tained provision  for  an  inheritance 
tax.  The  Senate  bill,  however,  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  During 
the  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
tt^ere  was  a  determined  effort  which 
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bade  fair  to  be  successful  to  add  an 
income  tax  provision.  On  June  16th 
the  President  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  Senate  urging  that,  as  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  income  tax  was 
open  to  question,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  the  net  earnings  of  corporations 
be  included  in  the  bill,  and  that  a 
joint  resolution  be  adopted  submitting 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  states  an 
amendment  to   the  Constitution  em- 

f)owering  the  Federal  Government  to 
evy  an  income  tax  without  appor- 
tionment among  the  states.  The  Pres- 
ident's suggestion  was  followed  and 
the  corporation  tax  became  law,  the 
rate  having  been  reduced  in  the  con- 
ference committee  to  1  per  cent. 

In  general,  the  law  provides  that 
ev6ry  corporation,  joint  stock  com- 
pany or  association,  organized  for 
profit  and  having  a  capital  stock,  and 
insurance  companies,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  "  shall 
be  subject  to  pay  annually  a  special 
excise  tax  with  respect  to  the  carry- 
ing on  or  doing  business  equivalent 
to  one  per  cent  upon  the  entire  net 
income,  over  and  above  five  thousand 
dollars,  received  by  it  from  all  sources 
during  such  year,  exclusive  of  the 
amounts  received  by  it  as  dividends 
upon  the  stock  of  other  corporations, 
joint  stock  companies,  or  associations, 
or  insurance  companies,  subject  to 
the  tax  hereby  imposed."  Corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  for- 
eign nations  and  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  the  tax 
on  their  net  incomes  derived  from  busi- 
ness done  in  this  country.  Labor, 
agricultural,  and  horticultural  organ- 
izations, fraternal  beneficiary  societies, 
building  and  loan  associations,  ope- 
rated exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
their  members,  and  corporations  and 
associations  organized  for  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  purposes, 
no  part  of  the  income  of  which  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stock- 
holder or  individual,  are  exempted. 

Net  income  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
deducting  from  gross  income  (1)  all 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  act- 
ually paid  within  the  year,  out  of 
income,  in  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  business,  including 
rental  and  franchise  payments;  (2) 
all  losses  actually  sustained  and  not 
compensated  by  insurance,  or  other- 


wise, including  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  depreciation,  and  in  the  case  of 
insurance  companies,  the  sums  other 
than  dividends  paid  on  policy  and  an- 
nuity contracts  and  the  net  addition 
required  by  law  to  be  made  to  reserve 
funds;  (3)  interest  actually  paid  on 
bonded  or  other  indebtedness,  to  an 
amount  of  such  indebtedness  not  in 
excess  of  the  paid-up  capital  stock  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  case 
of  banks,  interest  paid  on  deposits; 
(4)  all  sums  paid  for  taxes  under  the 
laws  of  the  Federal  or  state  govern- 
ments, or  imposed  by  foreign  govem- 
n^ents  as  a  condition  of  carrying  on 
business;  (5)  the  amount  received  as 
dividends  on  the  stock  of  other  com- 
panies subject  to  the  tax. 

Penalties.  —  Every    corporation    of 
the  classes  above  described,  whatever 
its  net  income,  is  required  before  the 
first  day  of  March  each  year  to  make 
a  return  under  oath,  setting  forth  the 
total   amount  of  its   paid-up  capital 
stock  and   indebtedness  at  the  close 
of    the   calendar   year   preceding,   its 
gross  income  from  all  sources  during 
the  year  and  the  various  items  men- 
tioned above  to   be  deducted  in   es- 
timating net  income.     Whenever  the 
Commissioner    of    Internal    Revenue 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  return 
is  incorrect  or  when   no  return   has 
been  made,  he  may  call  for  additional 
information  and  may  designate  any 
regularly  appointed  revenue  agent  to 
examine  the  books  and  papers,  and  to 
require  the  attendance  of  any  ofiScer 
or  employee  of  the  company,  and  to 
take  his  testimony  under  oath.    Upon 
the  information  so  obtained  the  Com- 
missioner may  amend  any  return,  or 
make  a  return  when  none  has  heen 
made.  In  case  of  returns  made  with 
fraudulent   intent   he   is   directed    to 
double  the  tax,  and,  in  case  of  refusal 
or  neglect  to  make  a  return,  ^x>  add 
fifty  per  cent  to  it.    The  tax  becomes 
payable  on  June  30th,  delay   beyond 
this  date  involving  a  penalty  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  tax 
and  interest  at  one  per  cent  a  month. 
The  returns  made  by  the  companies 
^subject  to  the  tax  are  to  be   filed   in 
the  ofiice  of  the  commissioner  of   in- 
ternal revenue  "  and  shall  constitute 
public  records  and  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion as  such."    All  persons  concerned 
with  the  assessment  or  collection  of 
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the  tax  are  forbidden  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment 
for  one  year,  or  both,  to  disclose  any 
information  which  may  come  into 
their  possession,  but  such  information 
may  be  given  out  on  order  of  the 
President.  Companies  neglecting  to 
make  returns  or  making  false  returns 
are  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000,  and  any  officer  of  a  company 
making  a  false  statement  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment 
for  one  year,  or  both. 

Objections. — The  addition  of  this 
tax  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  and,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  officers  of  state  governments. 
The  grounds  of  these  objections  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  By  taxing 
corporations  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  it  encroaches  upon  a  source 
of  revenue  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  states.  It  constitutes  an  undue 
burden  upon  corporations,  which  are 
already  heavily  taxed  in  many  states. 
It  involves  an  unfair  discrimination 
in  favor  of  those  industries  carried 
on  by  individuals  and  partnerships, 
which  are  exempt  from  the  tax.  By 
making  the  returns  of  corporations 
public  records  open  to  inspection,  it 
makes  a  wholly  unnecessai^  and  un- 
justifiable disclosure  of  private  affairs 
which  may  involve  serious  injury  to 
some  corporations.  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional since  it  is  a  tax  upon  income, 
and  therefore  a  direct  tax,  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  apportioned  among  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  population.  The 
objections  to  the  publicity  features 
of  the  act  have  been  extremely  vigor- 
ous and  Congress  has  been  petitioned 
by  many  business  organizations  to  re- 
peal this  feature.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  was  made  for  indexing,  classi- 
fying, and  exhibiting  the  returns  of 
the  corporations,  under  rules  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Several  suits  have  been  brought 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act.  The  suits  were  argued  before 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  early 
months  of  1910  and  it  was  hoped 
that  they  might  be  decided  before 
the  first  payment  of  the  tax  became 


due.  The  crippled  condition  of  the 
Supreme  Court  led  to  an  assignment 
for  a  rehearing  on  Jan.  2,  1911.  The 
total  receipts  were  $20,959,783  at 
close  of  fiscal  year. 

The  Income  Tax  Amendment. — Lit- 
tle progress  in  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  has  as  yet  been  made 
by  the  state  legislatures.  It  has  been 
ratified  by  nine  states  (Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Maryland).  In  five  states  (Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Mas- 
snchusetts,  and  Louisiana)  one  or  both 
Houses  have  refused  to  ratify  it.  The 
legislatures  of  two  states  (Connect- 
icut and  Washington)  have  voted  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  matter 
to  1911.  In  the  remaining  states  the 
question  has  apparently  not  yet  been 
considered. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment h^  been  manifested  by  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  business  in- 
terests, which  are  in  general  opposed 
to  the  further  extension  of  Federal 
powers,  and  by  the  governing  au- 
thorities of  many  of  the  states  who 
feel  that  the  demand  for  increasing 
expenditures  by  the  states  require 
that  these  bodies  should  not  part 
with  any  of  the  sources  of  revenue 
which  they  now  control.  This  feeling 
was  vigorously  expressed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Tax  Confer- 
ence at  Louisville  in  Sept.,  1909.  In 
New  York,  where  ratification  failed 
by  only  a  single  vote  in  the  lower 
House,  Gov.  Hughes  opposed  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
provision  that  the  tax  might  be  laid 
on  incomes  "  from  whatever  source 
derived"  made  possible  the  taxation 
of  the  interest  on  the  securities  of 
state  and  local  governments  and 
thereby  placed  these  bodies  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Federal  Government. 
(See  V,  The  Income  Tax.) 

The  Public  Debt.— No  change  took 
place  in  the  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  1909-10.  There  was,  however,  a 
considerable  body  of  legislation  which 
may  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  debt  in  the 
future. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  Aug.  5,  1909, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
authorized    to    issue    bonds,    bearing 
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three  per  cent  interest  payable  in 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  $295,569,000, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to 
reimburse  the  Treasury  for  canal  ex- 
penditures already  made  out  of  ordi- 
nary revenues.  The  amount  of  the 
issue  was  fixed  at  the  sum  named  be- 
cause with  the  $84,631,900  previously 
borrowed  on  two  per  cent  bonds 
under  the  act  of  June  28,  1902,  it 
covers  the  estimated  cost  of  the  canal. 
The  Secretary  has  not  as  vet  made 
use  of  the  power  thus  conferred  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  that  the  issue 
of  such  bonds  would  depress  the  price 
of  the  two  per  cents  now  held  by  the 
banks  as  part  of  the  basis  of  circula- 
tion. In  order  to  avoid  this  result  he 
has  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
of  imposing  upon  the  new  bonds,  when 
used  as  the  basis  of  bank-note  cir- 
culation, a  tax  which  would  equalize 
the  return  to  be  derived  from  them 
with  the  return  on  the  two  per  cents; 
but  Congress  has  not  yet  responded 
to  his  appeal. 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  -By  the 
same  act,  the  act  of  June  13,  1898, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  provide 
for  the  expenditures  of  the  Spanish 
War,  is  so  amended  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
from  time  to  time,  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est not  exceeding  three  per  cent,  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  to  such 
amounts  as  may  in  his  judgment  be 
necessary  to  meet  public  expenditures. 
Such  certificates  are  to  be  payable  at 
such  time,  not  exceeding  one  year  from 
date  of  issue,  as  the  secretary  may 
prescribe,  and  the  amount  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  is  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000,000.  The  Treasury  is  thus  better 
equipped  to  meet  a  temporary  deficit 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Neither  the  principal  of  the  Panama 
bonds,  nor  the  principal  or  interest  of 
these  certificates  were  specifically 
made  payable  in  gold,  but  this  defect 
was  remedied  by  the  act  of  Feb.  4, 
1910,  which  provides  that  the  interest 
and  principal  of  all  bonds  and  certif- 
icates of  indebtedness  hereafter  issued 
shall  be  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the 
present  standard.  Tlio  act  of  March 
4th,  also  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  full  discretion  as  to  the  de- 
nominations in  which  bonds  should  be 
issued. 


Reclamation  Funds.— Bj  act  of 
June  25,  1910,  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  reclamation 
projects  already  begun,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  reclamation  fxind  not 
exceeding  $20,000,000,  sums  so  trans- 
ferred to  be  used  only  on  such  works, 
performed  under  existing  law,  as  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  PresidCTt 
as  feasible  and  practicable,  after  ex- 
amination by  a  board  of  engineers  and 
oflTicers  of  the  army  appointed  by  him. 
To  secure  the  money  for  makino^  these 
advances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  authorized  to  issue,  at  not  less 
than  par,  certificates  of  indebtedness 
bearing  not  over  three  per  cent  in- 
terest, redeemable  after  three  years 
and  payable  in  five  years,  interest  and 
principal  payable  in  gold.  The  cer- 
tificates are  to  be  issued  under  condi- 
tions giving  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  an  equal  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe. Beginning  five  years  after  the 
first  advance  to  the  reclamation  fund 
under  this  act,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
revenues  of  the  reclamation  fund  i« 
to  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  until  such  repayment^^ 
shall  equal  the  amount  of  the  advances 
made  with  interest  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  loan. 

Postal  Savings  Banks. — On  the  same 
date  the  postal  savings  bank  act  be- 
came law.  The  funds  deposited  under 
this  act  are  to  bear  two  per  cent  in- 
terest. Of  the  sums  so  deposited,  five 
per  cent  is  to  be  kept  in  lawful  money 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  a  reserve  fund.  The  remaining 
ninety- five  per  cent  is  to  be  deposited. 
at  not  less  than  2i  per  cent  interest 
in  national  or  state  banks  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  deposit  is  re- 
ceived, such  banks  being  required  to 
furnish  security  in  the  form  of  public 
bonds  or  other  security  supported  by 
the  taxing  power.  The  board  of  tms- 
tees,  consisting  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  in  whose 
hands  the  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem is  placed,  are  authorized  at  any 
time  to  withdraw  from  the  banks,  and 
to  invest  in  the  bonds  or  other  secur- 
ities of  the  United  States,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
funds  deposi&d  by  the  public  in  postal 
savings  depositories,  and  the  remainder 
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or  any  portion   of  it  may  be  with- 
drawn, for  the  same  purpose,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President  when  in  his 
judgment  the  '*  >i^eneral   welfare   and 
interests  of  the  United  States  so  re- 
quire."   Furthermore  any  depositor  in 
a  poetal  savings  depository  may  ex- 
change his  deposits  in  sums  of  $20, 
$40,  $60,  $80,  or  $100  or  multiples 
thereof,  or  $500  or  multiples  thereof, 
for  United  States  gold  bonds  of  like 
denomination  bearing  2}  per  cent  in- 
terest, redeemable  after  one  year,  and 
payable  after  twenty  years.     Invest- 
ments in  such  bonds  may  also  be  made 
by  the  board  of  trustees.     The  bonds 
so  authorized  are.  however,  to  be  is- 
sued  only    (1)   when  there   are  out- 
standing  bonds    subject    to   call,    in 
which  case  the  proc^ds  of  the  issues 
shall  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
such  outstanding  bonds;  (2)  at  times 
when  under  authority  of  law,  other 
than  this  act,  the  government  desires 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plenishing the  Treasury,  in  which  case 
the  issues  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  issue 
of  a  like  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
by  other  acts.     Whenever  the  board 
of   trustees  have  funds  available  for 
investment    in   United    States    bonds 
they  may  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amount  they  desire 
to  invest,  subject  to  call,  whereupon 
the    Secretary,    if   there    are    United 
States    bonds   subject   to   call,   shall 
call    in    and    redeem    such    quantity 
as   may  be  needed,  and  issue  to  the 
board  of  trustees  a  like  amount  of 
similar    bonds   also    subject   to    call. 
None  of  the  bonds  issued  under  the 
act  are  to  be  available  as  security  for 
circulating  notes. 

It  is  evident  that  this  act  places 
the  total  resources  of  the  postal  sav- 
ings depositories,  whatever  they  may 
prove  to  be,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and,  in  case 
they  should  be  large,  would  greatly 
simplify  the  task  of  carrying  through 
refunding  operations  (in  the  case — 
e.  g.,  of  the  $63,000,000  1908-18  three 
per  cent  bonds  now  subject  to  call)  ; 
of  providing  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures such  as  those  on  account 
of  the  Panama  Canal ;  or  of  maintain- 
ing the  value  of  the  two  per  cent 
bonds  in  case  they  should  cease  to 
serve  as  a  security  for  note  issues.  It 
is   possible,  therefore,  that  this   act 


may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
future  debt  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment. (See  also  XII,  Banking 
and  Currency.) 

STATE   AND   LOCAL  FINANCE 

The  Inheritance  Tax.— It  is  difficult 
to  discover  well-defined  tendencies  in 
the  legislation  of  the  various  states 
on  matters  of  public  finance.  There 
is  evident,  however,  an  inclination  to 
develop  the  inheritance  tax  as  a  source 
of  state  revenue.  At  their  last  regular 
sessions  in  1909,  Kansas  added  such 
a  tax  to  its  revenue  sytem,  and  Maine 
added  a  tax  on  direct  heirs  to  the  ex- 
isting tax  on  collateral  heirs.  Illinois 
(1909)  and  New  York  (1910)  have 
also  made  extensive  revisions  of  their 
systems.  The  general  rate  established 
by  the  Kansas  law  is  5  per  cent,  but 
this  rate  increases  to  7i  per  cent  on 
the  excess  over  $25,000  up  to  $50,- 
000;  10  per  cent  on  the  excess  over 
$50,000  up  to  $100,000;  12^  per  cent 
on  the  excess  over  $100,000  up  to 
$500,000,  and  15  per  cent  on  the  ex- 
cess over  $500,000.  In  the  case  of 
lineal  ancestors  and  descendants,  in- 
cluding adopted  children  and  their 
lineal  descendants,  husband,  wife,  wife 
or  widow  of  a  son,  and  husband  of  a 
daughter,  the  corresponding  rates  are 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  as  the  case 
may  be;  and  in  the  case  of  wife, 
husband,  father,  mother,  child,  or 
adopted  child,  there  is  an  exemption 
of  $5,000.  In  the  case  of  brothers, 
sisters,  nephews,  and  nipces.  the  rates 
are  3,  5,  7J,  10.  and  12A  per  cent. 

In  Maine  the  division  into  classes  of 
beneficiaries  is  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  Kansas  law.  The  rates  for 
(lireet  heirs  are  1  per  cent  on  amounts 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000;  U  per  cent 
on  amounts  from  $50,000  to  $100,000; 
and  2  per  cent  on  amounts  over  $100,- 
000.  The  corresponding  rates  for 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  neph- 
ews, nieces,  and  cousins  are  4,  4^,  and 
5  per  cent  the  exemption  being  re- 
duced to  $500,  and  for  others  5,  6, 
and  7  per  cent. 

In  the  Illinois  Inw  in  the  case  of  di- 
rect heirs,  there  is  an  exemption  of 
$20,000,  the  tax  being  levied  only  on 
the  excess  over  that  amoimt.  The 
rates  are  1  per  c?nt  on  sums  up  to 
$100,000,  and  2  per  cent  on  sums  in 
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excess  of  that  amount.  For  uncles, 
aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  and  their  lineal 
descendants  the  exemption  is  reduced 
to  $2,000,  and  the  excess  is  taxed  at 
2  per  cent  for  sums  up  to  $20,000,  and 
4  per  cent  for  sums  over  that  amount. 
For  other  beneficiaries  the  exemption 
is  $500  and  the  rates  3  per  cent  on 
sums  up  to  $10,000;  4  per  cent  on 
sums  from  $10,000  to  $20,000;  6  per 
cent  on  sums  from  $20,000  to  $50,000; 
0  per  cent  on  sums  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000;  and  10  per  cent  on  sums 
over  $100,000. 

The  New  York  Law.— The  New 
York  law  changes  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment from  the  estate  to  the  amount 
received  by  each  beneficiary  (a  bill 
which  preserved  the  former  basis  of 
assessment  having  been  vetoed  by  the 
governor).  The  act  is  notable  both 
for  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  the 
principle  of  progression  and  the  high 
rates  imposed  on  property  passing  to 
distant  relatives  and  strangers.  Direct 
heirs,  Class  1,  include  only  father, 
mother,  widow,  and  minor  child.  Class 
2  includes  husband,  adult  child,  broth- 
er, sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or 
the  husband  of  a  daughter,  adopted 
children  in  certain  cases,  and  lineal  de- 
scendants. Class  3  includes  all  others. 
The  exemptions  are  for  Class  1,  $5,- 
000;  for  Class  2,  $600;  for  Class  3, 
$100,  and  the  tax  is  levied  on  the 
excess.  For  Classes  1  and  2  the  rates 
are  1  per  cent  up  to  $25,000;  2  per 
cent  on  the  excess  over  $25,000  up  to 
$100,000;  3  per  cent  on  the  excess 
over  $100,000  up  to  $500,000;  4  per 
cent  on  the  excess  over  $500,000  up 
to  $1,000,000;  and  5  per  cent  on  the 
excess  over  $1,000,000.  For  Class  3 
the  rates  are  five  times  those  for 
Classes  1  and  2.  Another  feature  of 
the  New  York  law  is  the  complete- 
ness with  which  it  reaches  shares  in 
New  York  corporations  and  all  prop- 
erty and  titles  to  property  situated 
in  the  state  even  though  such  property 
is  owned  by  and  passes  to  nonresidents, 
a  practice  which,  generally  followed, 
is  bound  to  result  in  double  taxation. 
If  Massachusetts  should  adopt  a  sim- 
ilar law,  stock  in  New  York  corpora- 
tions owned  by  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts would  be  taxed  in  each  state, 
and  in  some  cases  would  amount  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
stock. 
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Corporation  Taxes.— During  the  ses- 
sions of  the  state  legislatures  in  1908 
and  1910  there  was  passed  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  acts  imposing  or 
modifying  taxes  on  corporations,  par- 
ticularly quasi -public  corporations.  As 
a  rule,  these  taxes  are  to  be  levied  on 
the  basis  of  gross  receipts.  In  1909 
Arizona  imposed  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on 
the  gross  receipts  of  express,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  companies  from  busi- 
ness done  within  the  territory;  Ar- 
kansas, a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  private  car  companies; 
Delaware,  a  tax  of  -Ar  per  cent  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  companies  manufac- 
turing steam,  gas,  or  electricity  for 
light,  heat,  or  power;  Kansas,  a  tax 
of  4  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  of  ex- 
press companies,  less  amounts  paid  to 
railways.  Maine  also  slightly  in- 
creased the  rates  of  taxation  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  corporations. 

In  1910,  Oklahoma  enacted  a  com- 
prehensive law,  imposing  a  tax  on 
gross  receipts,  in  addition  to  the  ad 
valorem  tax,  on  the  whole  range  of 
quasi-public  corporations,  with  the 
exception  of  railroads,  as  well  as  upon 
corporations  engaged  in  mining  or  the 
production  of  oil  or  gas.  The  rates 
ran^  from  i  per  cent  on  water  com- 
panies to  3  per  cent  on  pipe  lines. 
Steam  railways  were  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  act.  Virginia  exempted  wa- 
ter, light,  heat,  and  power  companies 
from  the  general  franchise  tax  on  cor- 
porations, substituting  for  it  a  tax  of 
1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ad  valorem  taxes  on  real 
and  personal  property.  On  telephone 
companies  also  the  basis  was  changed 
from  the  number  of  instruments  to 
gross  receipts  and  miles  of  line.  The 
rate  fixed  was  $2  per  mile  of  line  plus 
1  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  up  to 
$50,000  and  2  per  cent  on  the  excess 
over  $60,000. 

There  were  some  acts  imposing 
taxes  on  this  class  of  corporations  on 
bases  other  than  gross  receipts.  Thus 
Delaware  imposed  a  tax  on  telephone 
companies  based  on  miles  of  wire  and 
number  of  transmitters ;  Minnesota,  a 
tax  of  ^  mill  per  bushel  on  all  wheat 
and  fiax,  and  i  mill  per  bushel  on  all 
other  grain  handled  by  elevators ;  and 
Oregon,  a  tax  of  from  25  cents  to  $2 
per  horse-power  on  all  persons  and 
corporations    other    than    municipal 
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corporations,  using  water  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power.  An  unique 
method  for  determining  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  that  provided  in  the  Okla- 
homa statute  dealing  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  steam  railroads.  On  the  val- 
uation of  the  property  and  franchise 
of  the  road  as  determined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  are  to 
be  levied  state  and  county  taxes,  the 
rates  being  .02125  for  state  purposes 
and   .004625  for  county  purposes  on 


to  the  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
in  determining  the  method  of  valua- 
tion of  the  franchise,  approving  in  the 
particular  case  at  issue  the  *'  net 
earnings  rule "  according  to  which 
the  value  of  the  franchise  is  deter- 
mined by  the  capitalization  of  net 
earnings  over  and  above  a  fair  re- 
turn on  tangible  property  and  proper 
allowance  for  depreciation,  and  indi- 
cates 7  per  cent  as  a  proper  rate  to 
be  used  in  capitalizing  the  earnings. 


roads   whose  operating  expenses  are  '  It  also  lays  down   the   rule  that  in 
less  than  60  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  |  communities   in  which  real  estate  is 


and  gradually  decreasing  as  the  per- 
centage of  operating  expenses  increases 
until  they  reach  .016876  for  state  pur- 
poses and  .00375  for  county  purposes 
in  the  case  of  roads  whose  percentage 
of  operating  expenses  is  90  per  cent 
or  over. 


not  assessed  at  its  full  value  the  fran- 
chise must  be  assessed  at  the  same 
percentage  of  its  true  value  as  is  the 
real  estate. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  and  of 
a  law  which  enabled  the  governor  to 
appoint   extraordinary  terms   of  the 


Massachusetts     has     changed     the  ;  Supreme  Court  for  the  consideration 
method    of    distributing    among   the  !  of  franchise  tax  cases,  rapid  progress 


towns  that  portion  of  the  state  tax 
on  corporations  paid  on  account  of 
shares  owned  within  the  state.  For- 
merly the  proceeds  of  this  portion  of 
the  tax  went  to  the  towns  in  which 
the  owners  of  the  shares  resided.  It 
now  goes  to  the  towns  in  which  the 
buBiness  of  the  corporation  is  carried 
on.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  dimin- 
ish somewhat  the  temptation  of 
residence  towns  to  offer  inducements 
to  large  stockholders  in  Massachu- 
setts corporations  to  settle  within 
their  limits. 

The  Ford  Franchise  Tax.— Perhaps 
the  most  important  event  in  the  field 


has  been  made  in  the  settlement  of 
back  taxes.  In  May,  1010,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  the  cases  in  Manhat- 
tan, with  the  exception  of  the  Man- 
hattan Elevated  and  the  New  York 
Central  had  been  disposed  of  and  that 
more  than  $20,000,000  in  taxes  had 
been  turned  into  the  city  treasury. 
From  this  time  on,  therefore,  the  law 
becomes  an  effective  part  of  the  tax 
system. 

The  Personal  Property  Tax.— The 
ineffectiveness  and  inequalities  of  the 
tax  on  personal  property  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  general  property  tax  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  the 


of  corporation  taxation,  however,  was  t*'^,  has  been  an  object  of  repeated 
the  decision  handed  down  by  the  New  criticisms  by  tax  officials  and  econ- 
York  Court  of  Appeals  Oct.  19,  1909,  |  omists.  The  latest  expression  of  this 
in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  !  opinion  is  contained  in  the  following 
Ford  franchise  tax  law  enacted  in  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  in 
,«^^       «,, .      .  Milwaukee  in  Sept.,  1910,  by  the  in- 

ternational tax  conference,  a  body 
in  which  both  tax  officials  and  econ- 
omists are  largely  represented.  The 
resolution  is  based  upon  the  report  of 
a  special  committee,  composed  of  both 
classes  of  members  appointed  by  the 
conference  of  1900  to  investigate  the 
working  of  the  general  property  tax: 


1899.  This  law  provided  for  the 
taxation  of  the  franchise  values  of 
public  service  corporations  as  real 
estate.  It  was  attacked  in  the  courts 
first  on  the  ground  of  constitutional- 
ity and,  when  this  question  was 
settled  in  favor  of  the  law  in  1903,  on 
the  ground  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commis- 
sioners in  determining  the  value  of 
the  franchise  and  assessing  the  tax. 
As  a  result  of  this  long  continued 
litigation  the  tax  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  of  little  value  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  The  court  in  its 
decision  allows  considerable  discretion 


Resolved,  that  the  failure  of  the  gen- 
oral  property  tax,  In  its  application  to 
personal  property,  is  duo  to  Inherent 
defects  of  Its  tlieory,  that  even  reason- 
ably fair  administration  Is  unattainable, 
and  that  attempts  to  strengthen  such 
administration  simply  accentuate  the  in- 
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oqualitlps   and   unjust   operation   of  the 
syRtem, 

The  efforts  of  those  most  active  in 
attempting  to  reform  the  system  have 
during  the  last  two  years  been  di- 
rected to  securing  a  classification  of 
property  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
with  a  view  to  fixing  a  rate  for  in- 
tangible personalty  much  below  the 
rate  for  real  e<>titc,  a  rate,  say,  of 
three  or  four  mills  on  the  dollar.  The 
movement,  while  apparently  gaining 
in  strength  has  not  as  yet,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  affected  actual  leg- 
islation. The  establishment  of  the 
system  was  recommended  in  the  re- 
port of  a  special  tax  commission  in 
Massachusetts,  but  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  nnd  the  legislature  of  1910  re- 
fused to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing possible  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  establishment  of  the  system 
was  also  proposed  in  the  report  of  a 
special  tax  commission  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1910,  but  there  is  apparent- 
ly no  prospect  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  legislature.  At  the 
instance  of  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New 
York,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  1910. 
into  the  New  York  I^egislature,  pro- 
viding for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
personal  property,  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  assembly  committee  on 
taxation,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote. 

State  Tax  Commissions. — Another 
movement  which  is  making  distinct 
headway  in  legislation  looks  to  estab- 
lishing administrative  machinery  bet- 
ter adapted  to  an  effective  administra- 
tion of  existing  law.  This  machinery 
consists  of  a  state  commission  with 
large  powers  of  control  over  local  as- 
sessors. The  movement  was  initiated 
by  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  West  Virginia.  Oregon  created 
a  board  with  somewhat  similar  powers 
in  1909.  In  the  same  jrear  Maine  en- 
larged the  powers  of  its  state  board 
of  tax  commissioners  in  the  same 
direction,  and  Ohio,  in  1910,  estab- 
lished a  commission  modeled  upon  the 
most  effective  commissions  in  other 
states.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  older  of  these  commissions  have 
produced  results  of  importance  in 
securing  a  more  complete  and  equit- 
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able  valuation  of  property ;'  that  thej 
can  overcome  the  difficulties  incident 
to  the  personal  property  tax  there 
is,  however,  little  reason    to   believe. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  only  state  in 
which  a  special  tax  commission  re- 
ported in  19^10.  In  Virginia,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  such  commissions  are 
at  work.  The  commission  in  Virginia 
is  specially  charged,  among  other 
things,  to  consider  the  practicability 
of  separating  the  sources  of  state  and 
local  revenue,  while  the  Wisconsin 
commission  is  confined  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  income  tax. 

Public  Debts. — The  legislation  of 
1909  and  1910  contains  several  in- 
stances of  a  tendency  to  extend  the 
borrowing  power  of  local  bodies,  par- 
ticularly for  providing  for  undertak- 
ings which  promise  to  be  partially 
or  wholly  self-sustaining.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  this  kind  was  the 
amendment  to  the  New  York  consti- 
tution adopted  in  1909,  exempting 
from  the  ten  per  cent  debt  limit,  debt 
thereafter  incurred  for  city  property 
held  to  be  self-supporting,  and.  in  the 
case  of  New  York  City,  debt  pre- 
viously incurred  for  rapid  transit  or 
dock  purposes  in  so  far  as  the^e  en- 
terprises are  self-sustaining.  The  de- 
cision as  to  the  facts  in  connection 
with  any  particular  issue  of  securities 
rests  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1910  Mississippi  also  passed  an 
act  enabling  cities  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more  to  incur  debt  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  improvii^ 
streets  and  acquiring  water,  gas,  or 
electric  light  works;  and  in  South 
Carolina  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  pending  which  provides  that  the  con- 
stitutional limitation  of  debt  to  8  per 
cent  of  valuation  shall  not  apply  to 
mimicipal  corporations  when  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  are  applied  to  the 
purchase  or  establishment  of  water 
works,  sewerage  systems  or  lighting 
plants  and  when  the  question  of  issu- 
ing the  bonds  has  been  submitted  to 
the  qualified  voters. 

The  long-continued  dispute  between 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  in  regard 
to  the  division  of  the  debt  has  been 
submitted  to  a  referee  who  has  made 
his  report  to  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
fore which  the  case  is  to  be  argued  at 
its  present  term. 
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BANKING  AND  CXJBBENCT 

Davis  R.  Dewey 


National  Banking  Sy8tem.~There 
have  been  no  marked  features  in  the 
^owth  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem. The  total  number  of  banks  in 
operation,  Aue.  31,  1910,  was  7,184. 
compared  with  6,998  on  Aug.  31, 
1909,  a  gain  of  186.  This  increase, 
however,  does  not  measure  the  num- 
ber of  new  banks  organized.  During 
the  paat  five  years  the  number  of  new 
banks  formed  has  been  as  follows: 

1905 486 

1906 462 

1907 490 

1908 323 

1909 320 

1910  (8  months) 212 

Accompanying  this  movement  of 
extension  there  has  been  a  constant 
liquidation  of  old  institutions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East,  due  to  mergers 
of  two  or  more  banks,  or  to  conver- 
sion into  trust  companies,  operating 
under  state  laws.  The  changes  in  the 
number  of  banks  in  operation  in  dif- 
ferent sections  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Section. 


New  Enfidand . . , 
Eastern  States  . 
Southern  States. 
Middle  States.. 
Weetem  States .  . 
Pacific  States  . . . 
Island 
mona. 


Aug.  31. 

Aug.  31, 

1900. 

1010. 

484 

474 

1,572 

1.614 

1.408 

1,455 

2.005 

2,034 

1,124 

1,166 

400 

436 

5 

5 

6,908 

7,184 

Change. 


—10 
-f42 
-f47 
-1-29 
-f42 
-1-36 


•fl86 


The  capitalization  of  the  national 
banks  has  now  passed  the  billion 
mark,  and  the  circulation  has  reached 
its  maximum  record: 


Date. 

No.  of    '  Capital. 
Banks.  ,  Miflions. 

Circu- 
lation, 
Millions. 

1906.  Oct.  31... 

1907.  Oct.  31. . . 

1908.  Oct.  31... 

1909.  Oct.  31... 

1910.  Aug.  31.. 

6.225 
6.650 
6,873 
7,025 
7,184 

$846 
000 
030 
065 

1.022 

$583 
610 
666 
704 
717 

Closer  Bank  Supervision. — ^The  most 
important  development  has   been  in 


the  direction  of  reforms  in  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  banks, 
largely  instituted  by  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  Mr.  Laurence  0.  Mur- 
ray. Without  waiting  for  sweeping 
amendments  to  the  bankings;  law,  this 
official  apparently  realizes  that  a  part 
at  least  of  the  defects  in  the  present 
system  is  due  to  the  inefficiency  and 
incapacity  of  bank  management. 
These  reforms  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Examinations  by  national  bank 
examiners  are  made  more  strict.  Ex- 
aminers have  been  instructed  to  rely 
more  upon  their  own  efforts,  and  to 
depend  less  upon  assistance  proffered 
by  bank  officials  and  clerks.  Exam- 
iners have  also  been  advised  that 
they  must  not  borrow  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  any  national  bank, 
that  they  must  accept  no  public  of- 
fice, and  not  become  an  officer  of  any 
corporation.  They  are  also  ordered 
to  cooperate  with  state  bank  exam- 
iners in  the  examination  of  closely 
affiliated  banks,  and  also  with  clear- 
ing-house examiners.  In  order  to  re- 
lieve the  banks  from  governmental 
criticism  in  delinquencies  of  trivial 
importance  the  examiners  are  ad- 
vised to  take  up  points  of  criticism 
directly  with  the  bank  officials  in- 
stead of  first  referring  them  to  the 
comptroller.  Examiners  have  also 
been  shifted  so  as  to  check  up  and 
pass  upon  the  work  of  their  predeces- 
sors. In  Oct.  the  comptroller  began 
an  inspection  of  the  methods  of  ex- 
aminers by  personally  visiting  banks. 
Stricter  rules  are  to  be  applied  in 
the  selection  of  examiners.  Appoint- 
ments will  be  made  from  employees 
of  well-managed  banks,  and  for  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  six  months.  In 
June  the  comptroller  reported  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  changes  in  methods 
of  examiners,  there  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  reports.  In  1909 
out  of  100  reports  fifty  were  sub- 
ject to  letters  of  criticism,  while  in 
1910  the  number  was  reduced  to 
five. 

(2)  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  cooperation  between  the  comp- 
troller  and  the   supervisors  and   su- 
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perintendents  of  state  banks,  partic- 
ularly in  the  establishment  of  new 
banks.  It  has  been  found  that  pro- 
moters of  new  banks,  especially  small 
institutions  in  the  West,  when  re- 
fused a  charter  by  the  comptroller, 
have  applied  to  state  authorities  for 
a  local  charter,  or  if  refused  by  state 
officials,  have  turned  to  the  Federal 
bureau.  In  eighteen  months  108  ap- 
plications for  national  bank  charters 
were  rejected  because  either  the  ap- 
plicants were  incompetent,  or  the 
business  of  the  conununity  did  not 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  bank. 
It  is  believed  that  an  interchange  of 
information  between  the  Federal  bu- 
reau and  state  officials  will  make 
such,  applications  unsuccessful  and 
prevent  the  establishment  of  weak 
banks. 

(3)  Meetings  of  national  bank  ex- 
aminers either  at  Washington  or  at 
group  centers  have  been  instituted 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
common  interest.  It  is  believed  that 
this  will  result  in  greater  efficiency 
and  raise  the  professional  standard 
of  the  force. 

(4)  The  comptroller  has  announced 
that  he  will  pass  personally  upon  all 
applications  for  appointment  of  re- 
serve agents  of  country  banks  in  re- 
serve cities.  Hitherto  the  approval 
of  such  agents  has  been  largely  a 
matter  of  formal  routine,  but  here- 
after it  is  intended  that  only  strong 
banks  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise 
this  function;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  reserve  cities  has  grown 
from  sixteen  to  forty-six,  a  closer 
supervision  is  regarded  as  highly  de- 
sirable. 

(5)  In  Sept.  it  was  annoimced  that 
a  credit  bureau  would  be  established 
at  Washington  which  would  assemble 
records  showing  the  character  of 
commercial  paper  held  by  banks.  This 
is  to  supplement  the  work  of  local 
credit  bureaus  which  have  already 
been  established  by  examiners  in  a 
few  cities.  It  is  believed  that  with 
this  machinery  it  will  be  possible  to 
uncover  efforts  made  to  obtain  an  ex- 
cessive volume  of  credit  which  may 
ultimately  prove  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  banks  holding  the  paper. 
In  this  way  also  it  may  be  possible 
to  disclose  the  amount  of  credit  ob- 


tained by  directors  and  bank  officers. 
Such  a  credit  bureau,  however,  is  to 
be  available  only  for  the  use  of  ex- 
aminers, and  not  to  be  open  to  banks 
themselves. 

(6)  Directors  have  been  advised  to 
assume  greater  personal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  management  of  their  insti- 
tutions. Inquiry  showed  that  2,500 
national  banks  had  no  by-laws.  Each 
has  now  been  instructed  to  adopt  by- 
laws providing  for  the  appointment 
of  examining  and  discount  commit- 
tees, and  for  the  approval  by  the 
board  of  directors,  at  least  once  a 
month,  of  all  loans  and  discounts. 

( 7 )  The  comptroller  has  announced 
that  he  will  advise  the  liquidation  of 
banks  which  continue  for  any  pro- 
longed period  in  a  hazardous  condi- 
tion. Examiners  are  urged  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  to  force  banks  to 
wind  up  their  affairs  rather  than  to 
levy  assessments  in  order  to  restore 
an  impaired  capital. 

(8)  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
check  practices  of  irregular  borrow- 
ing. Such  methods,  it  is  stated,  have 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and 
it  is  the  intention,  through  informa- 
tion furnished  by  examiners,  to  here- 
after hold  the  banks  to  stricter  ac- 
countability, 

(9)  Banks  have  been  informed  that 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law  will  be 
inflicted  whenever  reports  are  not 
sent  in  promptly  and  accurately. 
Moreover,  the  names  of  banks  which 
have  been  delinquent  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report. 

(10)  More  energetic  efforts  will  be 
made  to  stop  the  use  of  overdrafts 
which  in  the  total  for  banks  haa  as- 
sumed large  proportions.  For  this 
purpose  the  cooperation  of  state  au- 
thorities is  sought. 

Savings  Insntutiona.— Interest  ia 
the  importance  of  savings  institn- 
tions  as  a  factor  in  prosperity  has 
been  increased  since  the  publicatioB 
in  Jan.,  1910,  of  a  comprdienaive  re- 
port by  the  national  monetary  com- 
mission,  showing  the  deposits  of  all 
classes  of  banks  accepting  savings 
deposits.  The  figures  are  for  April 
21,  1909,  and  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  returned  by  the  comptroller 
the  currency.  According  to  the  report 
of    the    national    monetary    commis- 
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sion  the  institutions   taking  savings 
are  classified  as  follows: 

State  banks 8,258 

United  or  mutual  savings  banks 627 

Stock  savings  banks 013 

National  banks 6,592 

Private  banks 993 

Loan  and  trust  companies 852 

18.235 

The  number  of  depositors  and  the 
amount  dej>osited  is  thus  given: 


Num- 

Number of 

Depos- 
its in 
Mil- 
lions. 

Section. 

ber  of 

Savings 

Banks. 

Depositors. 

New  Enfdand... . 
Eastern  States.  . . 

1,040 

3.501.482 

$1,392 

2,527 

5.620,477 

2.480 

Southern  States .  . 

3,610 

883.325 

223 

Middle  States 

6.260 

3.781,262 

1.123 

Western  Sutes. .. 

3.537 

300,815 

102 

Pacific  States .... 

1.253 

783,520 

354 

Island  possessions 

18 

20,815 

4 

$5,679 

This  is  nearly  $75  of  savings  in 
banks,  per  capita  of  population. 

Rate  of  Interest. — in  New  York 
City  a  number  of  the  savings  banks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  decreased 
the  rate  of  interest  from  four  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  an  earnest 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  bank  su- 
perintendent of  that  State  to  per- 
suade all  the  banks  of  the  State  to 
follow  this  example.  The  reason  for 
this  reduction  is  the  decline  in  the 
surplus,  which  in  twenty  years  has 
fallen  from  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
deposits  to  seven  per  cent.  This  de- 
cline, in  turn,  is  attributed  in  part 
to  the  fall  in  value  of  securities  in 
which  the  banks  have  invested,  and 
in  part  to  the  stricter  laws  govern- 
ing investments.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the 
prices  of  securities  which  may  be 
bought. 

There  is  also  a  widespread  move- 
ment to  require  all  commercial  banks 
to  segregate  their  savings  deposits 
from  commercial  deposits,  and  to  in- 
Test  these  funds  according  to  pro- 
visions provided  for  savings  banks. 
Such  segregation  has  already  been  se- 
cured in  nine  states,  seven  of  them  in 
the  last  five  years.  In  the  West  this 
measure  is  meeting  with  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  it  prevents  the 


banks  from  using  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  funds  in  loans  which  are  need- 
ed in  the  ordinary  operations  of  com- 
merce. 

School  Savings  Banks.— The  estab- 
lishment of  school  savings  banks  con- 
tinues to  show  vitality.  During  the 
year  1909,  according  to  statistics  pub- 
lished by  J.  H.  Thiry,  of  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  school  savings  banks 
were  introduced  in  eleven  cities  dur- 
ing 1909.  The  total  number  of  towns 
and  cities  which  have  adopted  this 
system  is  now  over  100.  In  Pitts- 
burg there  are  28,000  depositors  with 
$144,000  to  their  credit. 

Immigrant  Banks. — This  subject  has 
received  the  attention  of  the  national 
immigration  commission.  (Report 
Feb.  24,  1910;  Sen.  Doc.  No.  381,  61 
Cong.,  2  sess.)  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  least  2,625  concerns  do- 
ing a  so-called  immigrant  banking 
business,  that  is,  holding  deposits  for 
safe-keeping,  or  receiving  money  for 
transmission  abroad.  One  thousand 
of  these  concerns  are  credited  to  New 
York,  276  to  Elinois,  and  175  to 
Massachusetts.  It  is  estimated  that 
$275,000,000  was  sent  abroad  by 
aliens  in  1907,  and  one  half  of  this 
passed  through  the  hands  of  immi- 
grant bankers.  As  yet.  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  are 
the  only  states  which  have  attempted 
to  regulate  this  business. 

Postal  Savings  Banks. — For  some 
years  there  has  been  an  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings 
bank  system.  At  first  the  interest 
was  largely  academic,  but  when  the 
proposition  for  a  governmental  guar- 
rantee  of  bank  deposits  began  to  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception,  wider  at- 
tention was  aroused  in  behalf  of  a 
postal  bank  plan  as  a  preferable  al- 
ternative. The  project  was  indorsed 
in  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  1908,  as  well  as  by  the 
Democrats,  and  later  kept  before  the 
people  through  the  insistence  by  Pres. 
Taft  that  the  party  fulfill  its  prom- 
ises. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  were:  (1) 
The  encouragement  of  thrift;  (2)  to 
provide  a  place  of  deposit  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  insecurity,  and  (3) 
to  provide  a  market  for  government 
bonds.    It  was  urged  that  there  were 
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considerable  sections  of  the  country    commercial  banks   have   savings  de- 


which  did  not  possess  savings  insti 
tutions  of  any  kind,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  portion  of  the  population 
were  not  encouraged  to  form  habits 
of  prudence.  In  particular  it  was 
claimed  that  foreigners  ignorant  of 
our  institutions  hoarded  their  earn- 
ings, thus  withdrawing  from  active 
use  a  large  amount  of  money.  In 
one  year,  according  to  the  post-oflSce 
department,  128,146  persons  took  out 
money  orders,  in  first  and  second- 
class  offices,  amounting  to  $8,104,000, 
made  payable  to  bearer.  It  was  also 
assert^  that  in  many  states  state 
laws  and  local  administration  were 
so  lax  that  the  failures  of  banks  re- 
sulted in  loss  to  depositors,  and  this, 
in  turn,  brought  the  banks  into  dis- 
repute. The  inability  of  depositors  to 
withdraw  their  funds  from  banks  of 
any  kind  after  the  panic  of  1907  in- 
creased the  sense  of  insecurity.  In 
addition  was  the  financial  plea  that 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  en- 
larging the  market  for  the  two-per 


partments,  and  trust  companies  as 
well  undertake  this  class  of  business. 
According  to  a  statement  drawn  up 
by  the  .^erican  Bankers  Association 
there  were  in  1909  17,794  banks  which 
accepted  savings  deposits.  (5)  Vctr- 
eigners  do  not  send  their  savings  oat 
of  the  country  because  of  lack  of  om- 
fidence,  but  in  order  to  aid  their  fam- 
ilies left  in  Europe,  to  pay  up  moft- 
?age8,  or  to  assist  relatives  and 
riends  who  wish  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  postal 
money  orders  are  purchased,  not  be- 
cause of  suspicion  of  banks,  but  be- 
cause of  a  preference  for  a  bill  of 
exchange,  when  the  sender  intends  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  (6) 
Harm  would  be  done  to  the  South 
and  West  by  removing  money  from 
the  place  of  accumulation.  (7)  Sav- 
ings banks  ought  not  to  be  used  to 
bolster  up  an  artificial  system  of  note 
issues  and  save  banks  from  lost 
through  a  depreciation  of  bonds.  (8) 
It  is  unwise  to  enact  le^lation  until 


cent  bonds,  which  is  now  almost  ex-  '  the    monetary    commission    has    pre- 


clusively  confined  to  national  banks. 
As  bank  circulation  is  now  based 
upon  these  securities,  thus  giving  to 
the  latter  a  fictitious  value,  it  is  held 
desirable,  if  notes  are  to  be  issued 
upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  according 
to  recent  plans  of  monetary  reform, 
that  the  banks  should  be  protected 
against  loss  occasioned  by  the  re- 
moval of  this  requirement. 

In  opposition  it  was   argued  that 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  should 
not  meddle  in  matters  which  belong 
exclusively  to  the  states,  for  to  the 
states  belong  distinctively  the  encour- 
agement of  thrift.  The  proposed  plan 
is   a  long   step   toward   paternalism. 

(2)  The  project  is  unconstitutional, 
no  authority  for  Federal  action  be- 
ing found  under  any  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution. (3)  It  would  give  to  the 
national  administration  a  dangerous 
control  over  the  savings  of  the  people 
and  lead  to  a  dangerous  exercise  of 
political  power.  The  placing  of  de- 
posits in  the  hands  of  a  chain  of 
political  officials  might  result  in  graft 
and  corruption.  (4)  There  are  al- 
ready abundant  facilities  whereby 
savings  may  be  invested;  in  the  East 
there  are  mutual  savings  banks,  while 
in  the  South  and  West  most  of  the 


sen  ted  its  report,  in  all  probability 
to  contain  a  comprehensive  banking 
measure.  Our  monetary  system  is  al- 
ready marred  by  patchwork  legisla- 
tion. 

There  were  practically  three  par- 
ties in  the  contest  in  the  Senate :  ( 1 ) 
Those  who  wished  to  use  the  de- 
posits for  the  purchase  of  two-per- 
cent government  bonds;  (2)  those 
who  wished  to  keep  the  funds  in  the 
banks  in  the  territory  wherein  they 
originated,  and  (3)  those  who  op- 
posed any  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unconstitutional. 

In  1909  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  postal  banks  was  discussed  in  the 
Senate  but  made  little  progress;  in 
Jan.,  1910,  it  was  reintroduced  and 
passed  the  Senate.  A  substitute  bill 
later  accepted  by  the  Senate,  forty- 
four  to  twenty-five,  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  *195  to  101,  all  the  Re- 
publicans and  twenty-two  Democrats 
voting  in  favor.  Apart  from  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  general 
question  of  expediency,  the  chief  point 
of  difference  lay  in  the  use  of  the 
funds.  The  Senate,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sen.  Root,  insisted  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  in- 
vestment   of    the    savings    funds    in 
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government  bonds,  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  would  be  unconstitutional  un- 
less the  use  of  post  offices  as  savings 
institutions  was  made  an  incidental 
function  of  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  borrow.  This  view  prevailed 
and  a  compromise  was  reached  where- 
by the  funds  may  be  divided,  a  part 
going  to  the  banks  and  a  part,  under 
certain  contingencies,  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  bill  as  finally  enacted  and  ap- 
proved, June  25th,  provides  that :  ( 1 ) 
An  administrative  board  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  regulation  of  postal 
depositories  be  created  consisting  of 
the  postmaster  general,  secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  attorney  general. 
This  has  power  to  designate  the  offices 
which  shall  be  depositories.  (2)  De- 
posits may  be  made  by  any  person 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  one  dollar,  for  not  more 
than  $100  in  any  one  month,  and  to 
a  total  amount  of  not  more  than  $500, 
exclusive  of  accumulated  interest. 
On  such  deposits  two  per  cent  inter- 
est is  allowcKl.  For  amounts  leas  thlin 
one  dollar,  postal  savings  stamps  may 
be  purchased  in  multiples  of  ten 
cents,  which  may  be  subsequently  con- 
verted into  a  deposit.  (3)  The  funds 
thus  received  by  the  depositories  are, 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  to  be 
deposited  in  local  banks,  including 
both  national,  state,  and  savings 
banks,  and  trust  companies  doing  ai 
banking  business  and  subject  to  state 
supervision  and  examination.    In  re 


local  banks  for  investment  in  securi- 
ties of  the  National  Government  on 
direction  of  the  President  when,  in 
his  judgment,  "the  general  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  so 
require."  (4)  A  depositor  may  ex- 
change his  deposits  m  sums  as  low 
as  twenty  dollars  for  United  States 
bonds,  payable  in  one  and  redeemable 
in  twenty  years,  bearing  two  and  one 
half  per  cent  interest.  Such  bonds, 
however,  may  not  be  issued  when 
there  are  other  bonds  outstanding  sub- 
ject to  call,  or  when  provision  has 
been  made  by  special  enactment  for 
the  issue  of  new  bonds.  ( 5 )  For  post- 
masters of  the  fourth  class  additional 
compensation  not  exceeding  one  fourth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  deposits  is  pro- 
vided, but  for  other  postmasters  no 
increased  allowance  is  granted.  (6) 
To  carry  the  act  into  effect  $100,000 
is  appropriated.  Owing  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  appropriation  granted  to 
establish  the  system,  it  is  not  intended 
that  many  post  offices  at  the  outset 
will  be  authorized  to  receive  deposits. 
There  are  technical  difficulties  to  be 
settled,  as  for  example,  the  method 
of  making  and  acknowledging  a  de- 
posit, whether  by  a  pass  book, 
punched  card,  or  certificate;  the  place 
of  withdrawal,  whether  at  the  orig- 
inal point  of  deposit  or  elsewhere  as 
well;  and  the  selection  of  banks  en- 
titled to  receive  deposits  from  the 
depositories. 

In  Sept.  it  was  announced  that  566 
postmasters  had    asked   to  be   desig- 


tum  the  banks  are  to  pay  interest  of  ^  nated  as  depositories,  and  that  1,100 
two  and  one  quarter  per  cent.    More-  ;  banks  desired   to  receive  postal  sav- 


over,  the  banks  must  give  security  in 
public  bonds.  Funds  are  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  banks  in  the  locality 


ings  funds.  The  largest  demand  was 
from  Pennsylvania  which  had  re- 
quests  from    forty-five    postmasters; 


in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  sur-  i  Minnesota,  46;  Ohio,  49;  Illinois,  33, 
plus  of  the  several  institutions,  but  {  and  Wisconsin,  25. 
the  amount  placed  in  any  one  bank  |  Savings  Insurance  in  Massachusetts 
cannot  exceed  its  capital  and  one  half  ,  Banks. — In  Massachusetts  there  is 
the  surplus.  If  no  bank  in  the  town  about  $1,350,000  of  insurance  in  force 
is  selected,  or  if  the  established  bank  in  the  insurance  department  of  the 
does  not  wish  to  accept  the  deposits  Whitman  Savings  Bank  and  the  Peo- 
on  the  terms  provided,  the  deposit  is  '  pie's  Savings  Bank  of  Brockton.  The 
to  be  made  in  the  bank  most  con-  I  steady  growth  of  this  movement  is 
venient  to  the  locality,  and  if  the  de-  '  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  report 
posit  is  not  made  within  the  state,  '  just  issued  by  the  insurance  depart- 
it  must  be  made  with  the  Federal  ment  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank 
Treasury.  Five  per  cent  of  the  postal  |  of  Brockton,  covering  receipts  for 
deposits  must  be  kept  by  the  treas-  the  month  of  Sept.,  1010,  shows  that 
urer  of  the  United  States,  and  thirty  |  during  that  month  there  was  re- 
per  cent  may  be  withdrawn  from  the    ceived    from    the    policy    holders    as 
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premiums  $2,479  as  against  $1J80  Massachusetts,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
for  the  month  of  Sept.,  1909 — a  gain  rise  above  $1,500,0CK)  annually, 
of  39.3  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  |  The  saving  in  Massachusetts  rep- 
insurance  department  of  the  Whit-  resents,  however,  only  a  small  part 
man  Savings  Banks  shows  premium  |  of  the  saving  to  the  working  people 
receipts  received  during  Sept.,   1910,    of  America  from  the  reduction  which 


of  $2,559  as  against  $1,820  for  Sept., 
1909 — a  gain  of  40.6  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  Gloucester  Savings 
Bfmk  and  the  Beverly  Savings  Bank 
have  become  agencies  for  savings 
bank  insurance;  and  the  Fitchburg 
Savings  Bank,  the  Cambridge  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  the  Five  Cent  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Newburyport,  all  have 
under  consideration  the  establishment 
of  insurance  departments. 

During  the  last  year  the   niunber 
of  agencies  in  manufacturing  estab 


the  Massachusetts  movement  has  se- 
cured. The  total  industrial  premi- 
ums collected  in  the  United  States  in 
1909  exceeded  $93,000,000.  The  20 
per  cent  reduction  in  rates  on  this 
volume  of  insurance,  it  is  estimated, 
might  result  in  a  saving  of  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  to  the  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States. 

Currency  Associations  and  Emer- 
gency Circulation. — Under  the  Aldrich- 
Vreeland  Act  of  1908,  two  methods 
were  provided  whereby  banks  may  is- 


lishments    has    more    than    doubled,    sue  additional  circulation  in  case  of 


Over  lifty  new  agencies  have  been  es- 
tablished since  Jan.  1,  1910.    Among 


emergency. 

(1)   Any  individual  bank  may   is- 


these    are    the    Boston    Woven    Hose    sue  additional  notes  by  the  deposit  of 


&  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge;  the  Ameri- 
can  Rubber    Co.,   Cambridge;    A.    E. 


approved  state,  county  or  municipal 
bonds,  up  to  ninety  per  cent  of   the 


Little  &  Co.,  Lynn;  Isaac  Prouty  Co.,  j  value  of  the  bonds. 

Spencer;   Stevens-Duryea  Co.,   Chico-         (2)   National  banks,  not  less  than 

pee  Falls;  Walter  Baker  Co.,  Milton;  '  ten    in    niunber,    lying    in    a   single 


and  the  Lancaster  Gingham  Mills, 
Clinton. 

The  actual  amount  of  insurance 
written  by  the  savings  bank  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  small  part  of  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  the  savings  bank 
insurance  movement,  for  since  its 
inauguration  the  premium  rates  of 
the  leading  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  reduced,  on  an  av- 
erage, about  twenty  per  cent,  the  first 
large  reduction  having  been  made  as 
of  Jan.  1,  1907,  after  the  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  legislative  recess 
insurance  committee  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  second  as  of  July  1,  1909, 
after  the  system  had  been  put  into 
successful  operation. 

This  reduction  it  is  estimated  may 
result  in  an  annual  saving  to  the 
wage  earners  of  Massachusetts  alone 
of  about  $1,600,000,  for  the  amount 
of  industrial  insurance  premiums  col- 
lected by  the  companies  in  Massachu- 
setts was  in  1909,  $8,579,054.  A  rel- 
atively small  part  of  the  premiums 
of  that  year  had  the  benefit  of  the 
reduced  rate,  but  as  the  average  life 
of  an  industrial  policy  is  less  than 
four  years,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
saving  to  the  working  people,  result- 
ing from  this  reduction  in  rates  in 


state  or  in  contiguous  parts  of  ad- 
joining states,  with  an  aggre^te 
capital  and  surplus  of  $5,000,000 
may  form  a  voluntary  association, 
known  as  a  National  Currency  Asso- 
ciation.  To  these  associations  is  given 
power  to  take  out,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, additional  circulation,  based 
upon  the  deposit  of  securities  of  a 
general  character,  including  commer- 
cial paper,  to  the  extent  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  cash  value  of  such 
securities  or  commercial  paper,  or 
upon  the  deposit  of  state,  county,  or 
municipal  bonds,  to  the  extent  of  90 
per  cent.  In  case  of  issue  on  com- 
mercial paper,  the  total  additional 
circulation  cannot  exceed  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus, and  for  this  additional  circu- 
lation all  of  the  banks  belonging  to 
the  association  are  jointly  liable. 
The  total  amount  of  such  emergency 
circulation  is  limited  to  $500,000,000, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  permanent 
inflation,  the  notes  are  subject  to  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent  for  the  first  month 
of  issue,  and  of  1  per  cent  increase 
for  each  additional  month  outstand- 
ing until  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent 
is  reached. 
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The  object  of  the  law  waa  to  re- 
lieve, if  possible,  any  ezoeptional 
stringency  in  the  money  market  and 
thns  lessen  the  danger  of  a  panic. 
During  the  years  1908  and  1009  but 
little  interest  was  shown  in  the 
formation  of  associations,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  no  emergency 
arose,  and  because  of  objections  to 
various  features  of  the  law.  In  brief, 
these  objections  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  No  express  provision  was 
made  whereby  a  bank  which  had  once 
entered  into  an  association  could  re- 
sign, and  by  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  this  privilege  was  de- 
nied. A  bank  even  after  retiring  its 
own  emergency  circulation,  could  not 
withdraw  from  the  joint  liability. 

(2)  The  definition  in  the  law  of 
commercial  paper  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  banking  practice  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  act,  com- 
mercial paper  is  defined  as  "only 
notes  representii^  actual  commercial 
transactions,  which  when  accepted  by 
the  association  shall  bear  the  names 
of  at  least  two  responsible  parties, 
and  have  not  exceeding  four  months 
to  run."  In  the  United  States,  trade 
bills  frequently  do  not  run  to  ma- 
turity, and  acceptances  as  issued  in 
European  banking  operations  are  rel- 
atively rare.  In  some  cities  banks 
hold  notes  in  large  amounts  which 
have  been  bought  from  note  brok- 
ers, and  these  notes  bear  only  the 
names  of  the  maker.  Moreover,  many 
loans  are  made  for  a  longer  period 
than  four  months  in  order  to  avoid 
a  note-broker's  commission. 

(3)  The  emergency  tax  is  so  high 
that  no  relief  is  afforded  for  the  nor- 
mal stringency  in  the  autumn  due 
to  crop-moving,  and  in  case  of  pan- 
ics would  be  of  little  service  except 
in  cities  where  loans  were  inflated 
through  an  unhealthy  speculative  ac- 
tivity. 

( 4 )  There  was  a  discrimination  be- 
tween commercial  paper  as  compared 
with   bonds,   since  under   the  law,  a 

.bank,  acting  in  its  individual  capac- 
ity, may  obtain  by  the  deposit  of 
bonds,  circulation  equal  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  deposit,  while  under  a 
pledge  of  commercial  paper,  it  can 
obtain  only  40  per  cent. 

(5)  In  the  management  of  a  cur- 


rencv  association  each  bank,  no  mat- 
ter its  size,  is  given  an  equal  voice, 
thus  putting  the  larger  banks  at  the 
mercy  of  less  impor&nt  institutions. 

(6)  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  pass  judgment  upon  the 
securities  which  are  submitted  by  the 
bank  as  basis  for  the  additional  note 
circulation,  there  is  danger  of  dis- 
crimination. Owing  to  the  great  va- 
riety of  securities  in  use,  the  law 
may  work  in  a  perfunctory  manner 
and  result  in  favoritism  to  large  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

(7)  The  emergency  notes  have  but 
a  limited  use;  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  settle  clearing-house  bal- 
ances, nor  are  they,  any  more  than 
ordinary  bank  notes,  reserve  money. 
They  may,  however,  be  absorbed  by 
state  banks  and  trust  companies  for 
reserves;  and,  in  those  cities,  as 
Chicago,  where  national  banks  are 
in  the  minority,  if  accumulated  in 
large  sums,  might  prove  a  source  of 
threatening  danger  to  the  national 
banks  when  called  upon  to  redeem 
them. 

In  July,  1910,  Sec.  MacVeagh, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  revived 
interest  in  the  organization  of  associ- 
ations, basing  his  plea  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  was  more  desirable 
in  a  time  of  financial  calm  than 
under  panic  conditions;  if  proptily 
exercised,  it  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent emergency;  he  minimized  the 
use  of  these  associations  in  emer- 
gency, and  magnified  the  importance 
of  their  influence  in  preventing  emer 
gency. 

The  banks  in  New  York  received 
this  suggestion  with  approval,  and 
on  July  29th  formed  a  currency  as- 
sociation. Their  action  was  followed 
by  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  this 
sudden  change  of  position  were  not 
entirely  clear.  Some  thought  that 
the  most  acute  observers  of  financial 
conditions  feared  an  abnormal  strin- 
gency in  the  autumn,  and  believed 
that  under  cover  of  the  secretary's 
suggestion  it  was  advisable  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst;  others,  and  in 
particular  bankers,  held  that  it  was 
desirable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Treasury  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and 
also  to  show  to  the  country  that  the 
banking  interest  would  not  oppose 
congressional  legislation  by  obstruc- 
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tive  tactics.  Undoubtedly,  an  impor- 
tant factor  of  influence  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  give  a  more  liberal  interpre- 
tation to  the  law.  According  to  rul- 
ings of  Sec.  MacVeagh,  a  bank  may 
withdraw  from  an  association  with 
the  approval  of  the  secretary  and 
the  consent  of  the  management  of 
the  association,  provided  that  at  the 
time  of  withdrawal  there  be  no  un- 
redeemed emergency  notes.  It  is  also 
decided  that  the  indorsement  of  a 
bank,  holding  a  business  note  with 
but  a  single  name,  will  convert  the 
note  into  two-name  paper  and  thus 
satisfy  the  law.  In  brief,  commer- 
cial paper  includes  all  notes  entered 
into  for  carrying  on  a  bona  fide 
business,  which  are  discounted  at 
banks  and  represent  actual  commer- 
cial transactions.  Practically  only 
accommodation  paper  is  barred  out. 
These  and  other  questions  in  dis- 
pute are  officially  interpreted  in  a 
circular  of  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  Sept.  16th.  By  Nov.  1st,  eight 
currency    associations    had    been    or- 

fanized  for  Washington,  Boston,  New 
ork,  Philadelphia,  Louisiana,  Chi- 
cago, Twin  Cities,  and  St.  Louis. 

Legislation. — Excepting  the  postal 
savings  depository  law,  there  has 
been  no  Federal  legislation  affecting 
banks  or  the  currency.  The  need  of 
currency  legislation  is  regarded  as 
pressing,  but  pending  recommenda- 
tions from  the  monetary  commis- 
sion, Congress  remains  inactive.  If 
this  commission  does  not  report 
measures  in  the  near  future,  it  is 
possible  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
amend  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  by 
(1)  defining  more  clearly  the  terms 
of  organization  and  dissolution  of 
clearing-house  associations;  (2)  de- 
fining commercial  paper;  and  (3)  re- 
ducing the  tax  on  emergency  notes. 

Currency  Changes. — Owing  to  the 
inadequate  supply  of  notes  of  small 
denominations  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  determined,  under  the  act 
of  March  4.  1907,  to  issue  legal  ten- 
der notes  in  denominations  of  $1. 
Only  outstanding  notes  of  $20  and  up- 
ward are  to  be  so  converted. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  also 
proposed  that  the  paper  currency  be 
reduced  in  size  from  3.04  inches  wide 
by  7.28  long,  to  2J  inches  wide  by  6 


inches  long.  It  is  estimated  thai 
such  a  reducticm  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  $612,000  a  year.  The  na- 
tionaf  banks,  however,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  receive  this  suggestion  favor- 
ably, as  it  would  necessitate,  if  bank 
notes  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
new  measurements,  the  abandonment 
of  all  the  old  plates  and  the  expense 
of  preparing  new  ones.  If  the  pres- 
ent bank  notes  are  retained  there 
would  be  much  inconvenience  and 
additional  labor  in  handling  two  sices 
of  paper  money. 

State  Ltgx^iMon,— Kentucky  has 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  corporations  to  do  a  trust, 
banking,  and  title  insurance  business 
to  be  coooposed  of  at  least  thirteen 
persons.  The  capital  of  such  corpor- 
ations must  not  be  less  than  $150,000; 
at  least  one  tenth  and  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  capital  is  to  be  used 
in  the  business  of  real  estate  title 
insurance,  and  one  half  of  the  remain- 
der in  trust  and  banking  business.  A 
bill  passed  by  the  legislature,  author- 
izing the  examination  of  state  banks, 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  proposes  to  intro- 
duce examinations  in  order  that 
banks  may  receive  postal  deposits. 

In  Maryland  new  l^slation  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  bank 
commissioner  by  the  board  of  public 
works  to  serve  for  two  years;  the 
commissioner  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  business  and  shall  not  be  an 
officer  in  any  bank.  His  duties  are  to 
visit  at  least  once  a  year  each  state 
banking  institution;  to  act  as  a  tem- 
porary receiver  in  case  of  failure  of 
any  such  institution;  to  make  an  an- 
nual report,  and  suggest  amendments 
to  banking  laws.  Each  bank  and 
trust  company  is  to  make  to  the  com- 
missioner not  less  than  five  reports 
each  year. 

Massachusetts  has  strengthened  its 
savings  bank  law,  prohibiting^  un- 
authorized foreign  corporations  from 
transacting  business  in  the  state. 
The  bank  commissioner  is  authorijoed 
to  bring  proceedings  against  delin- 
quent corporations  and  individual 
bankers  under  his  supervision.  The 
method  of  liquidation  and  conditions 
for  resumption  of  business  are  more 
precisely  defined.  It  is  also  enacted 
that   the  board  of   investment    of   a 
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savings  bfink  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  trustees  shall  submit  a  com- 
plete written  statement  regarding 
loans,  securities,  etc.;  and  that  the 
auditing  committee  appointed  by  the 
trustees  shall  make  a  thorough  exam- 
ination and  report  on  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  bank  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  an  expert  ac- 
countant. The  trust  company  law  Is 
amended  by  the  requirement  that 
every  trust  company  shall  maintain  a 
reserve  equal  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  deposits,  exclusive  of  sav- 
ings and  time  deposits,  and  that  trust 
companies  in  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
have  a  reserve  of  20  per  cent. 

In  3retc  Jersey  it  is  enacted  that  no 
person  or  corporation  shall  engage  in 
the  business  of  transmitting  money  to 
foreign  countries  unless  authorized  by 
the  commissioner  of  banking  and  in- 
surance, and  that  the  applicant  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
give  bonds. 

In  yew  York  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  stricter  supervision  of 
private  bankers.  Private  bankers  re- 
ceiving money  on  deposit  for  trans- 
mission abroad  are  required  to  de- 
posit cash  or  approved  securities  with 
the  8tate  comptroller.  The  special 
object  of  the  legislation  is  to  safe- 
guard the  money  of  immigrants.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  law  has  been 
questioned,  and  litigation  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  New  York  also  amend- 
ed the  law  relating  to  reserves,  by 
providing  that  time  deposits  not  pay- 
able within  thirty  days  and  repre- 
sented by  certificates,  may  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  each  reserve 
required  against  deposits. 

Rhode  Island  amended  her  savings 
bank  law  by  requiring' the  trustees  of 
banks  to  appoint  an  auditing  com- 
mittee, to  act  with  a  certified  public 
accountant.  A  penalty  was  also  pro- 
vided for  delay  in  making  returns. 

Virginia  enacted  that  no  bank  here- 
after organized  shall  establish  branch 
banks,  unless  authorized  by  the  cor- 
poration commission.  The  liability  of 
any  person  or  corporation  borrowing 
from  a  bank  shall  not  exceed  25  per 
cent  of  the  capital  and  surplus,  unless 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors. 


private  banking,  except  to  those  en- 
gaged in  business  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1910, 
is  prohibited. 

National  Monetary  Commission. — 
The  work  of  this  commission,  so  far 
as  disclosed  to  the  public,  has  been  the 
publication  of  a  large  number  of  re- 
ports issued  as  Senate  documents  and 
prepared  by  experts  outside  of  the 
commission,  on  the  banking  systems 
of  different  countries  in  Europe,  vari- 
ous phases  of  banking  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  discussion  of  banking 
operations.  These  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows:  Three  reports  on 
banking  in  Canada,  two  on  banking 
in  England,  three  on  banking  in 
France,  six  on  banking  in  Germany, 
two  on  banking  in  Italy,  and  ope  each 
on  banking  in  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Holland,  Japan,  and  Mexico;  one  on 
the  history  of  the  First  and  Second 
United  States  Banks,  three  on  state 
banking,  four  on  the  national  banking 
system.  In  addition,  reports  have 
been  made  on  the  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments in  payments  in  the  United 
States,  seasonal  variations  in  the  de- 
mand for  currency  and  capital,  bank 
loans  and  stock  exchange  speculation, 
clearing-house  methods,  the  independ- 
ent treasury  system,  bank  acceptances, 
the  discoimt  system  in  Europe,  the 
credit  of  nations,  the  fiscal  systems  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  monetary  and  banking 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  for- 
eign balance  of  the  United  States,  and 
three  volumes  of  statistics. 

A  Central  Bank.— The  discussion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  bank  has  continued, 
but  the  plan  for  a  separate  institu- 
tion, which  might  compete  with  ex- 
isting banks,  has  not  met  with  much 
favor.  There  is  fear  of  political  con- 
trol or  dominance  by  special  finan- 
cial interests.  Pres.  Taft,  who  was 
thought  from  hia  speech  in  Boston  in 
1909  to  favor  such  an  institution,  was 
reported  in  June  of  that  year  as  not 
in  favor  at  the  present  time.  Criti- 
cism, however,  has  been  ill -defined 
since  no  clear-cut  proposition  as  to 
the  character  of  such  a  bank  has  been 
put  forth.  There  is,  however,  an  in- 
creasing conviction  that  some  sort  of 


The  law  with  regard  to  examination    a  central  organization  is  necessary  for 
of  banks  has  also  been  amplified ;  and    purposes  of  note  issue  and  control  of 
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reserves.     As  yet    (Nov.,   I9I0)    the    that  the  plan  was  working  satisfae- 
National   Monetary    Commission    has    torily.     In   particular   he   mentioned 


not  reported  any  banking  measures, 
but  there  is  a  general  belief  that  the 
commission  is  committed  to  a  plan 
for  a  central  institution.  Pending  the 
report  of  a  definite  project,  discussion 
has  been  largely  academic  or  devoted 
to  Bugg^tions  as  to  possible  methods 
of  correcting  existing  evils.  On  Nov. 
llth-12th  a  conference  was  held  by 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Political 
Science  to  discuss  the  currency  ques- 
tion, at  which  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission  were 
present.  The  general  trend  of  opinion 
was  in  favor  of  a  central  bank. 

Gttarantee  of  Bank  Deposits.— There 
has  been  no  additional  legislation  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  Kansas,  Judge  Pol- 
lock of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  issued  (Dec.,  1909)  a  temporary 
injunction  to  restrain  the  enforcement 
of  the  Kansas  guarantee  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
since  it  conferred  special  privileges 
upon  certain  classes.  May  20th,  Judge 
Hook  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  vacated  this  order 
and  the  question  of  constitutionality 
will  be  carried  to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Okla- 
homa and  Nebraska  laws.  In  Texas 
the  guarantee  system  which  the  legis- 
lature enacted.  May,  1909,  went  into 
operation  Jan.  1st.  The  state  bank 
commissioner  of  Oklahoma  announces 
that  the  guarantee  of  deposits  in  state 
banks  has  resulted  in  largely  increas- 
ing the  deposits  in  the  state  banks 
of  Oklahoma,  as  follows: 

Deposits  in  state  banks,  Feb.  29, 

1908 $18,000,000 

Deposits  in  state  banks,  Jan.  31, 

1910 50.000,000 

Deposits  in  national  banks,  Feb. 

14,  1908 38,000,000 

Deposits  in  national  banks,  Jan. 

p       31,1910 43,000,000 

Number  of  state  banks  in  1908 470 

Number  of  state  banks  in  1910 668 

Number  of  national  banks  in  1908 312 

Ntimber  of  national  banks  in  1910 219 

Ninety  national  banks  during  the 
two  years  were  converted  into  state 
banks  or  liquidated,  and  four  state 
banks  were  converted  into  national  or- 
ganizations. In  a  letter  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6th,  the 
commissioner  replied  to  the  criticisms 
made  upon  the  system,  and  declared 


the  experience  of  the  Columbia  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  which  failed,  Sept 
28,  1909,  with  liabilities  of  over  $3,- 
000.000.  The  depositors  have  been 
paid  in  full.  A  valuable  article  on 
the  whole  question  has  been  written  by 
Thornton  Cooke,  entitled  The  Insur- 
ance of  Bank  Deposits  in  the  West, 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
EconomicSy  Nov.,  1909,  and  Feb.,  1910. 
The  author  concludes  after  a  study 
of  the  experience  of  Oklahoma  that 
(1)  there  is  need  of  greater  assur- 
ance of  the  safety  of  deposits  than  is 
afforded  by  mere  inspection  and  super- 
vision; (2)  the  state  cannot  afford 
to  pay  deposits  in  full  as  soon  as  a 
bank  closes;  (3)  the  insurance  of 
bank  deposits  assists  the  growth  of 
bad  banks  as  well  as  good;  (4)  that 
the  risk  assumed  on  a  single  bank  can- 
not be  limited.  An  indirect  result  of 
guarantee  legislation  in  the  West  has 
been  the  enactment  of  stricter  bank- 
ing laws. 

In  Wisconsin  a  special  committee 
on  banking,  Jan.  15,  1910,  made  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  additional  se- 
curity for  depositors.  A  brief  review 
of  the  experience  of  other  states  is 
given  with  the  conclusion  that  a 
guarantee  law  invites  men  of  inferior 
ability  into  the  banking  business.  As 
the  success  of  the  system  had  not  yet 
been  proved  and  there  were  doubts 
as  to  its  constitutionality,  no  legisla- 
tion was  advised. 

The  Money  Market. — ^Early  in  the 
year  there  was  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance;  imports  were  heavy  with 
danger  of  large  gold  exports  impend- 
ing. The  bank  returns  of  Jan.  31, 
1910,  indicated  a  great  expansion  of 
loans,  amounting  to  $389,000,000.  For 
this  the  banks  of  New  York  were  not 
responsible,  as  the  latter  institutions 
showed  a  decrease  of  $72,000,000.  The 
next  returns  under  date  of  March  29th, 
were  marked  by  a  still  greater  ex- 
pansion of  credit,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  national  banking  sts> 
tern.  This  expansion  was  accompa- 
nied by  declines  in  bank  reserves  in 
many  western  states.  Some  relief 
was  secured  through  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  securities,  resulting  in  the 
sale  of  bonds  abroad.  For  the  fisotl 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  excess 
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of  exports  of  merchandise  over  im- 
ports was  only  $187,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $351,000,000  in  1909,  and 
$666,000,000  in  1908.  From  the  re- 
ports of  banks  made  to  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  currency,  July  Ist,  it  ap- 
peared that  loans  had  been  excessively 
expanded  in  the  West,  attributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  speculation  in  lands. 
Speculation  in  improved  lands  was 
especially  active  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  the  northwestern  states; 
there  was  an  increase  in  farm  mort- 
gages and  the  demand  for  credit  was 
so  great  that  banks  in  some  sections 
demanded  seven  and  eight  per  cent. 
Pressure  was  exerted  to  force  the 
banks  to  strengthen  their  position,  and 
a  slight  improvement  was  shown  when 
the  next  returns  were  made  on  Sept. 
1st.  As  the  Treasury  deposits  in  the 
banks  have  at  no  time  been  large, 
averaging  about  $40,000,000,  no  re- 
lief in  case  of  a  monetary  stringency 
could  be  expected  from  that  source. 
In  Oct.  the  surplus  reserve  of  the  New 
York  banks  reached  the  low  limit  of 
$5,000,000. 

Cotton  Bills  of  Lading.— The  fail- 
ures in  April  of  two  Southern  cotton 
firms,  operating  on  a  large  scale,  dis- 
closed the  use  of  fraudulent  cotton 
bills  of  lading,  resulting  in  a  heavy 
loss  to  English  firms  and  spinners. 
This  led  to  a  demand  by  English  bank- 
ers that  American  bankers  guarantee 
cotton  bills  of  lading.  It  was  held 
unreasonable  that  a  foreign  spinner 
or  banker  should  take  all  the  risk  of 
paying  for  cotton  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction where  he  could  not  protect 
himself  against  frauds,  and  only  prop- 
er that  such  transactions  be  financed 
by  institutions  on  the  spot  acquainted 
with  local  credit.  For  several  years 
the  need  of  a  uniform  bill  of  lading 
applicable  to  all  merchandise,  has  been 
under  discussion  by  bankers  and  rail- 
road managers,  and  in  one  form  or 
another  a  measure  to  secure  such  ends 
has  been  before  Congress.  In  Jan., 
1910,  a  bill,  known  as  the  Stevens  Bill, 
to  enforce- a  certain  amount  of  liabil- 
ity upon  the  carriers,  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Un- 
der this  measure  local  freight  agents 
were  made  responsible  for  freight  bills 
in  the  same  way  that  passenger  ticket 
agents  are  held  liable  for  every  ticket 
intrusted  to  them.    The  bill,  however, 


applied  only  to  interstate  commerce 
and  would  not  protect  merchandise 
passing  into  export  from  ports  of  the 
same  state  where  the  shipment  origi- 
nated. The  railroads  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  groimd  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  acts  of  minor 
agents  and  clerks,  and  insisted  that 
in  the  case  of  the  cotton  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, they  were  in  no  sense  liable, 
as  the  bills  were  bogus.  After  the 
failures  referred  to,  the  passage  of 
the  bill  was  more  urgently  demanded 
by  shippners  of  grain  and  cotton,  since 
Englisn  importers  of  cotton  threatened 
not  to  accept  the  customary  bills  by 
which  cotton  shipments  had  been  pre- 
viously financed.  If  the  threats  were 
carried  into  execution  the  cotton  crop 
would  move  more  slowly,  prices  would 
drop,  and  the  foreign  exchange  market 
be  deranged.  Bankers  on  their  side 
claimed  that  they  could  not  guarantee 
cotton  bills;  the  national  banking 
laws  would  not  permit  such  guarantee, 
nnd  even  if  it  were  permissible,  it  was 
impracticable  for  a  small  local  bank 
in  the  interior  to  guarantee  the  sig- 
nature of  a  railroad  agent,  attached 
to  a  bill  involving  the  shipment  of  a 
large  amount  of  cotton.  The  difficulty 
was  aggravated  by  the  growing  use 
of  through  bills  of  lading  employed  in 
through  routing  from  interior  points. 
Under  this  practice  a  bill  may  arrive 
long  in  advance  of  cotton  or  grain, 
and  the  European  banker  has  no  as- 
surance where  the  cotton  or  grain  is. 
Oftentimes  there  is  no  signature,  the 
bill  of  lading  bearing  only  initials. 
The  railroad  which  issued  the  bill  is 
liable  only  while  the  goods  are  in  his 
possession,  while  the  subsequent  car- 
rier has  signed  only  contingently.  It 
was  also  urged  that  railroads  were  at 
fault  in  using  bills  of  lading  for  cot- 
ton to  be  shipped  by  certain  steamers, 
before  the  cargoes  were  received:  so- 
called  fraudulent  cotton  bills  of  lad- 
ing were  obtained  from  employees  of 
a  railroad  simply  on  the  assurance 
that  the  cotton  was  on  its  way,  and 
it  was  held  that  in  these  circum- 
stances railroads  evaded  their  respon- 
sibility in  claiming  that  they  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  acts  of 
their  agents.  The  Stevens  Bill  passed 
the  House  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes,  but  in  the  Senate  action  was 
deferred  until  the  present  session. 
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In  July,  European  bankers  met  in 
conference  in  London  and  resolved 
that  in  case  of  drafts  drawn  against 
cotton  after  Oct.  31st  they  would  de- 
cline to  accept,  unless  the  genuineness 
of  the  bill  of  lading  as  to  signature 
and  as  to  possession  of  the  cotton  was 
guaranteed  by  the  exchange  buyers. 
American  bankers  declined  to  accede 
to  these  terms.  The  railroads,  how- 
ever, July  19th,  agreed  to  issue  val- 
idation certificates  whereby  the  rail- 
road certifies  that  the  agent's  sig- 
nature is  valid  and  that  the  cotton 
has  been  actually  received  by  the  rail- 
road for  transit.  This  plan  neverthe- 
less was  not  acceptable  to  the  foreign 
bankers ;  they  insisted  upon  a  banker's 
guarantee,  and  for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer  there  appeared  to  be 
a  deadlock.  The  validation  of  cotton 
bills  of  lading  was  put  in  operation 
by  the  railroads,  Sept.  1st,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  representative  of  English 
bankers  visited  New  York  in  order 
to  confer  with  American  interests. 
Among  the  proposals  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  European  banks  agree  to 
finance  cotton  under  existing  arrange- 
ments until  Dec.  31st,  and  that  there- 
after bills  of  lading  be  insured  by 
surety  companies.  The  charge  for 
such  insurance  would  probably  be 
about  six  cents  per  bale.  There  i^, 
however,  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  this  solution  in  the  south  on  the 
ground  that  the  charge  will  be  a  tax 
on  the  producer,  reflects  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  southern  merchants,  and 
discriminates  against  cotton  as  com- 
pared with  other  merchandise  ex- 
ported. To  such  a  tax  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association  is  also  opposed.  In 
Texas  a  law  affecting  cotton  bills  of 
lading  went  into  effect  Nov.  1st, 
whereby  agents  receiving  goods  and 
is<<uing  bills  of  lading  must  make  af- 
fidavits that  they  have  executed  and 
issued  the  bills  in  question.  This  act 
makes  the  railroads  responsible  for 
the  cotton  for  which  bills  of  lading 
are  issued. 

Statistics.  —  As  illustrating  the 
changes  in  monetary  operations  and 
the  banking  system  over  a  period  of 
years  the  following  additional  statis- 
tics have  been  condensed  from  the 
report  of  the  national  monetary  com- 
mission, compiled  by  A.  Piatt  Andrew, 
formerly  expert   of   the   commission. 


now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (Sen.  Doc.  No.  670,  61  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

1.    Total   stock   of  moneys   in    the 
United  States   (in  millions) : 


Total  money 

In  treasury 

In  reporting  banks 

Not  in  treasury  or 

banks 


1890. 


Sl.685.1 
255.0 
488.1 

941.1 


1900. 

S2,339.7 
284.6 
749.9 

1.305.2 


IftOP. 


$3,400  3 

300.1 

1.452.0 

1.654.2 


The  per  capita  amount  of  money 
outside  of  the  Treasury :  1890,  $22.82 ; 
1900,  $26.04;   1909,  $34.93. 

2.  The  amount  of  each  kind  of 
money  in  1900  and  1900  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Gold  coin,  including  bull- 
ion in  treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars .  . 

Subsidiary  silver 

Treasury  notes  of  1890. . 

U.  8.  notes 

National  bank  notes. . . . 


1900. 

1909. 

Millions. 

MillioitiR. 

fl.034.4 

$1,642.0 

490.1 

564.1 

82.3 

159.4 

76.0 

4.2 

346.7 

346.7 

309.6 

689.9 

3.  The    amount    of    each    kind    of 
money  in  circulation  was  as  follows: 


1900. 

In 

Millions. 

1900. 

In 

Millions. 

Gold 

$610.8 
142.1 
200.7 
408.5 
314.0 
300.1 
79.0 

$599  3 

Silver 

204  3 

Gold  certificates 

815  0 

Silver  certificates 

477  7 

U.  8.  notes 

340  1 

National  bank  notes 

Miscellaneous 

665.5 
4.2 

4.  The  relation  of  gold  to  other 
forms  of  money  may  be  indicated  as 
follows : 


1900. 

In 

Millions. 

looe. 

In 
Millions. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  . . 
Other  money 

$1,034.4 
1,305.3 

$13.55 

.79 

t 1.642.0 
1.764  3 

Per  capita,  gold 

Per  cent  of  gold  to  other 
money 

S18.46 
03 

5.    Number    and    capital    of     com- 
mercial banks: 
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Komber  of  national  banks . 
Number  of  state  banks .... 
Number  of  trust  companies. 
Number  of  private  banks . . 

Capital  of  national  banks . . 

Capital  of  state  banks 

Capital  of  trust  companies . 
Capital  of  private  banlcs . . . 


1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

8.484 

2.101 

149 

1,344 

3.732 

4.369 

290 

989 

5.668 

7,794 

683 

1.028 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

$854.6 

240.6 

105.2 

50.5 

$877.7 

328.4 

239.5 

22.5 

$1,205.0 

534.2 

524.4 

29.4 

1909. 

6.893 

11.319 

1,079 

1,479 

Millions. 

$1,521.1 

568.7 

714.4 

37.9 


6.    The  number  of  inhabitants  to 
each  commercial  bank: 


New  Kngjand. 

Eastern  States. .  ^ 

Southern  States. , 

Middle  Western  Sutes. 

Western  States 

Padfio  Sutes 

Island  possessions 


1890. 


7.176 
11.162 
18.200 
7,761 
2.557 
6.233 


1900. 


8,537 

10,751 

18.984 

6.640 

3.106 

7,206 

38.500 


1909. 


9.527 
8.121 
5.137 
3.681 
1.673 
2.828 
296.158 


7.    Individual  deposits    (millions) : 


1900. 
Millions. 


National  banks  . 
State  banks .... 
Trust  companies 
Private  banks. . . 
Savings  banks .  . 

Total 


$2,458.1 

1.266.7 

1.028.2 

96.2 

2.389.7 


$7,238.9 


1905.     I     1909. 
Millions.    Millions. 


$3,783.7 

2.365.2 

1.980.9 

127.9 

3.098.1 


$4,826.1 

2.466.9 

2.835.8 

193.3 

3.713.4 


$11,350.8  $14,035.5 


From  returns  made  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency    (annual  report 
of  Dec.,  1910)  additional  banking  operations  are  summarized  as  follows: 
8.  Savings  banks.  1910: 


Number  of  banks  . .  . 
Number  of  depositors . 
Amount  of  depoats . . . 
Averace  per  (fepositor. 


New  England. 


423 

3.347.953 

$1,325,769,145 

$396 


Eastern. 


217 

8.925,462 

$1,919,393,101 

$488.96 


For  all  U.  8. 


1.759 

9.142.908 

$4,070,486,246 

$445.20 


Number  of  depositors . 

Deposits 

Average  per  depositor . 


1890. 

4.258.893 
$1,525,000,000 

$358.08 


1900. 

6.107.083 
$2,450,000,000 

$401 . 10 


1910. 

9. 142.908 
$4,070,080,536 
$445. 


20 


9.    Banking   power  of  the    United 
States: 


Number  of  banks . 


27,263 

Millions. 

Capital $1,957 

Surplus 1,980 

DepoMts 16,859 

Cbvulation 675 

Total : $21,049 

10.  From  Trust  Companies  of  the 
United  States  (1910  edition)  the  fol- 


lowing 
panies : 


is    condensed.      Trust    com- 


Number. 


Resources. . 
Capital .... 
Surplus,  etc , 
Deponts. . . 


1909. 


1.504 

Millions. 

$4,610 

415 

503 

3,424 


1910. 


1.527 

Millions. 

$4,610 

446 

520 

3.308 


(See  also  XTV,  Economio  Conditions  in  1910.) 
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July,  1910.  Describes  the  Issue  of 
state  bonds  to  territorial  banks  and 
their  repudiation. 


ing  Statutes.  Washington,  National 
Monetary  Commission,  1910.  Separate 
digests  are  given  for  commercial 
banks,  savings,  and  trust  companies. 

Banking  Problems.  Annals  of 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Nov.,  1910.  Collection 
of  sixteen  articles,  the  majority  pre- 
pared by  bank  officers. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 


the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Postal 
Savings  Bank.     Washington,  1910. 

Artiol€9  on  a  Central  Bank: 

CoNANT,  C.  A.,  in  favor;  Mobawbtz,  V. 
— Plan  regarded  unwise  on  account  of 
political  conditions.  North  American 
Review,  Jan.,  1010. 

Dawbs,  C.  C. — World  To-day,  July, 
1910.  Fbamb,  a.  J.  Moody's  Maga- 
zine, April,  1910;  in  favor,  the  need 
of  mliscountlng  in  time  of  crises. 

Oold  Supply  and  Prices.  There  has 
been  a  vigorous  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  high  prices ;  among 
reasons  assigned  is  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  gold ;  favorable  to  this 
view  the  following  articles  may  be 
noted : 

Fisher,  I. — Gold  in  Relation  to  the 
Cost  of  Living.  Review  of  Reviews, 
Feb.,  1910. 

Holt,  B.  W.  —  Gold  Depreciation. 
Moody's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1910. 

Meade,  F.  S. — Gold  Production  and  In- 
vestments. Atlantic  Monthly,  July. 
1910,  discusses  particularly  the  Influ- 
ence on  interest  rates. 

Critical  of  this  emplanation  are: 

Allen,  W.  H. — Is  There  Too  Much 
Gold?    Moody's  Magazine,  Jane.  1910. 

Wood,  F.  S. — The  Gold  Depreciation 
Theory.  Moody's  Magazine.  May. 
1910. 


IKSUBAKCE 

S.  S.  HUEBNEB 


LITE   IKSUBANCE 


In  1009  the  life-insurance  business 
began  its  return  to  normal  conditions, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  had  prac- 
tically recovered  from  the  slump  oc- 
casioned by  the  Armstrong  investiga- 
tion and  the  financial  and  commercial 
depression   of   1907-08.     During  the 


year  189  companies,  whose  business 
is  recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Insurance  Tear  Book,  wrote  $1,655,- 
000,000  of  new  business  (12.7  per 
cent  more  than  in  1908),  an  amount 
larger  than  for  any  year  since  1905. 
The  total  regular  insurance  in  force 
at  the  close  of  1909  amounted  to  $12,- 
513,000,000,  or  5.5  per  cent  more  than 
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in  1008  ($11,850,000,000).  The  dis- 
tribution of  American  and  Canadian 
life-insurance  organizations  to  their 
policyholders  during  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  computations  made  by 
The  Insurance  Press,  aggregated  the 
enormous  total  of  $532,500,000.  Of 
this  huge  sum,  $366,500,000  repre- 
sents claims  paid  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  while  $166,000,000  rep- 
resents the  "estimated  total  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  regular  companies 
in  dividends  to  policyholders  for  sur- 
render policies,  to  annuitants,  and  on 
claims  in  foreign  countries.'*  The 
other  items  in  tne  business  for  the 
year  1909  all  exceeded  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  see  accompanying  table. 

Lapses  and  Liens. — The  return  of 
prosperity  in  business  has  had  the 
wholesome  effect  in  life  insurance  of 
reducing  losses  through  lapses,  and 
also  of  preventing  much  increase  in 
the  amount  of  liens  against  policies 
through  policy  loans.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Department,  which  applied  to 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  insur- 
ance in  force,  the  increase  of  dis- 
bursements for  surrendered,  lapsed, 
and  purchased  policies  amounted  to 
$3,059,059  in  1909,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  $14,543,681  in  1908. 
The  ratio  of  terminations  by  surren- 
der and  lapse  of  twenty -nine  leading 
companies  to  the  mean  policies  in 
force  amounted  in  1909  to  only  5.31 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last 
ten  year  average  of  7.3  per  cent. 
The  same  reports  show  that  loans  on 
policies  increased  in  1909  by  about 
$35,000,000,  as  compared  with  $55,- 
450,000  in  1908,  $72,558,325  in  1907, 
and  $27,279,826  in  1906.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  significance  of 
these  figures,  The  Insurance  Press 
(June  15,  1910,  on  "Life-insurance 
Distributions  in  1909")  gives  the 
following  summary: 

In  the  past  three  years  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valae  of  life  insurance  pol- 
icies for  the  protection,  through  loans, 
of  commercial  credit  and  the  alleviation 
of  temporary  embarrassment  in  minor 
affairs  was  a  feature  of  the  business 
sufficient  to  require  the  cognisance  of 
executives  of  companies,  who  uttered 
warnings  against  allowing  the  loan  liens 
to  remain  unpaid.    The  records  of  many 
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of  the  companies  have  Indicated  large 
repayments,  but  at  the  close  of  1909  the 
outstanding  loans  of  policies  amounted 
to  $396,993,588  for  the  companies  that 
reported  in  New  York,  reducing  the  pro- 
tection of  $11,110,457,178  of  ordinary 
insurance  to  $10,713,463,585. 

Dividends. — In  the  matter  of  divi- 
dends paid  to  policyholders  the  year 
1909  compares  favorably  with  the 
preceding  year.  In  its  summary  of 
this  item  of  life-insurance  disburse- 
ments, The  Insurance  Press  (June 
15,  1910)  gives  the  following: 

For  other  living  policyholders,  those 
who  have  been  able  to  hold  on  in  rough 
and  easy  places  and  maintain  their  in- 
surance protection,  the  record  of  div- 
idends paid  in  1909  by  the  companies 
tliat  reported  to  the  New  York  depart- 
ment showed  an  increase  of  $9,195,734, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  $7,730,107 
In  1908.  Besides  increase  of  the  amount 
paid,  the  item  of  dividends  due  and  un- 
paid showed  an  increase  of  $1,361,864. 
The  account  of  dividends  declared  on  or 
apportioned  to  annual  and  deferred  div- 
idend policies  in  1909,  and  payable  in 
1910,  was  for  $66,632,494,  an  increase 
of  $23,245,611.  The  amounts  set  apart, 
calculated  or  provisionally  ascertained 
upon  deferred  dividend  policies  totaled 
$267,359,334.  at  the  close  of  1909.  an 
increase  of  $74,832,163,  compared  with 
an  increase  of  $51,096,210  in  1908. 

Promotion  of  New  Companies.— In 
view  of  the  promotion  of  many  new 
stock  companies  during  the  last  few 
years,  many  of  which  involved  stock- 
selling  schemes  in  conjunction  with 
the  sale  of  policies,  a  considerable 
number  of  states  have,  since  1907, 
sought  to  regulate  the  matter  by  en- 
acting legislation  to  the  effect  that 
"  no  officer,  agent,  solicitor,  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  shall  give, 
sell,  purchase  or  offer  to  give,  sell  or 
purchase,  as  inducement  to  insurance, 
or  in  connection  therewith,  any 
stocks,  bonds  ...  or  any  dividends 
or  profits  to  accrue  thereon,  or  any- 
thing of  value  whatsoever  not  speci- 
fied in  the  policy."  The  promotion 
of  such  new  companies,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  purely  stock-sell- 
ing variety,  continued  during  1909. 
Many  of  these  companies  have  al- 
ready failed  or  retired,  and  many 
others  are  due  to  travel  the  same 
path.  During  the  last  four  years  no 
fewer    than    twenty-three    life-insur- 


ance companies  have  failed  or  retired, 
and  at  a  recent  date  thirteen  were 
in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

The  Year  1910. — Unfortunately,  no 
comprehensive  statistics  are  available 
to  show  the  progress  of  life  insurance 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1910. 
The  companies  b^an  the  year  with 
the  brightest  prospects,  and  with  ap- 
parently little  to  hinder  their  activ- 
ity. It  is  true  that  the  business 
suffered  by  a  needlessly  large  ntunber 
of  newly  organized  companies,  many 
of  them  insufficiently  financed  or 
poorly  managed,  but  it  is  believed 
that  within  the  near  future  many,  if 
not  most,  of  these  new  companies  will 
be  weeded  out,  and  that  only  the  fit 
will  survive,  a  process  which  will  be 
hastened  by  the  attitude  of  the  state 
insurance  departments  and  an  aroused 
public  opinion.  Special  returns,  sent 
by  most  of  the  companies,  to  the 
Insurance  Field  show  very  satisfac- 
tory increases  in  new  business  for 
nearly  all  the  companies  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1910.  As  summarized 
by  this  journal,  the  data  show 
**  some  very  healthy  gains  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole,  and,  based  on  these 
figures,  the  returns  for  the  year  1910 
should  show  a  marked  increase  in 
writings." 

Insurance  Legislation. — In  1910  the 
State  of  New  York  repealed  section 
96  of  the  Armstrong  Code,  which  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  insurance  that 
certain  companies  could  write  in  anj 
one  year  (chapter  326,  section  96). 
The  new  business  of  companies  pos- 
sessing from  $50,000,000  to  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  insurance  was  limited  for 
all  companies,  except  those  two  thirds 
of  whose  insurance  was  industrial,  ac- 
cording to  a  graded  schedule.  For 
companies  with  business  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000,  the  amount  of  new 
business  for  any  one  year  was  limited 
to  $150,000,000,  thus  on  the  one  hand 
vitally  affecting  two  large  companies, 
and  on  the  other  relieving  small  com- 
panies from  the  strenuous  competi- 
tion of  the  very  large  ones.  As  writ- 
ten, the  law  was  clearly  open  to 
objections,  and  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  Armstrong  Code  was  so  vigor- 
ously denounced  as  this  one.  The 
law,  it  was  charged,  was  an  unfair 
discrimination  in  favor  of  large  com- 
panies  not   doing   business    in    New 
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York  State,  and  an  equally  unfair 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  two 
largest  industrial  companies,  one  of 
which  exceeded  $150,000,000  in  ordi- 
nary life  policies  in  1909.  It  was 
also  considered  arbitrary  in  charac- 
ter, and  as  unwisely  limiting  the 
Intimate  activities  of  one  of  the 
n^lest  of  human  undertakings. 

The  new  law  (chapter  697,  page 
2012)  will  be  fairer  to  all  companies 
concerned,  and  permits  the  large  life- 
insurance  companies  to  write  from 
year  to  year  an  increasing  percentage 
of  business  with  a  graded  reduction 
of  expenses.  Besides  rearranging  the 
schedule  of  limitations  as  they  ex- 
isted in  the  old  law,  the  new  law 
provides  that  any  company  with  over 
$600,000,000  of  insurance  cannot 
write  more  in  one  year  than  $150,- 
000.000,  "or  it  may  increase  its  new 
business  over  the  largest  amount  is- 
sued in  any  one  of  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding,  in  the  propor- 
tion in  respect  to  said  amount  which 
the  difference  between  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  its  net  renewal  premiums, 
computed  according  to  the  bases  of 
mortality  and  interest  assumed  in 
calculating  its  liabilities,  and  its 
total  expenses  for  such  preceding 
year,  after  deducting  from  said  to- 
tal expenses — (1)  the  items  of  first- 
year  expenditure  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  97  of  this 
chapter;  (2)  its  actual  investment 
expenses  (not  exceeding  one  fourth 
of  one  per  centum  of  the  mean 
invested  assets);  and  (3)  taxes  on 
real  estate  and  other  outlays  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  real  es- 
tate, bears  to  said  net  renewal  pre- 
miums ;  provided,  that  in  determining 
the  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
and  the  amount  of  new  insurance  is- 
sued, industrial  policies  issued  upon 
the  weekly  plan,  and  all  premiums 
on  such  policies  and  the  expenses  in 
connection  with  such  policies,  shall 
be  excluded,  etc."  By  this  change  the 
unjust  discrimination  existing  under 
the  original  law  is  eliminated,  and 
while,  to  quote  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
"  the  principle  of  limiting  output, 
after  fixing  cost,  is  still  retained,  the 
limitations  apply  impartially  to  all 
except  industrial  business.  The  new 
law  does  not  eliminate  any  provisions 


which  aim  at  safety  or  equity  or 
economy  or  publicity.  The  state  sim- 
ply relaxes  her  strangle  hold  on  the 
throat  of  this  company,  and  applies 
a  lighter  grip  to  the  throats  of  all 
companies  alike.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  reasonable  and  healthful  growth 
will  be  possible  under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands." 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  in 
1909  two  important  general  move- 
mento  in  the  interests  of  policy- 
holders developed  sufficiently  to  enlist 
the  active  cooperation  of  life-insur- 
ance companies,  viz.,  those  for  health 
conservation  and  uniformity  of  stete 
laws.  At  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Life-insurance 
Presidente,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Jan.  19,  1910,  the  program  con- 
sisted of  three  sections,  the  first  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  arising  from 
dissimilarity  of  state  laws  and  con- 
flict of  stete  practices,  the  second 
with  health  preservation,  and  the 
third  with  the  amalgamation  of  life- 
insurance  companies  or  the  reinsur- 
ance of  one  company  by  another. 

INDUSTBIAL  INSUBAKCE 

A  Remarkable  Growth. — Probably 
no  type  of  life  insurance  experienced 
such  remarkable  gains  during  the 
year  1909  as  industrial  insurance.  As 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  year 
the  number  of  companies  writing 
this  form  of  insurance  increased  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-one.  The  amount 
of  insurance  written  increased  from 
nearly  $606,000,000  to  over  $803,000,- 
000,  or  the  enormous  increase  of 
$198,000,000  in  a  single  year,  or  32.7 
per  cent.  In  1906  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial policies  aggregated  19,661,- 
147  with  a  face  value  of  $2,667,378,- 
884,  while  in  1909  the  number  of 
policies  had  increased  to  21,631,007,  or 
9.6  per  cent,  and  the  face  value  to 
$2,966,177,180,  or  11.1  per  cent.  The 
premiums  of  the  companies  increased 
from  $145,000,000  to  nearly  $158,000,- 
000,  while  the  losses  paid  increased 
from  $39,000,000  to  nearly  $43,000,000. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  show- 
ing for  the  year  was  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  and  Prudential  compa- 
nies. At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Metropolitan  carried  on  ite  books 
nearly     10,000,000    policies,     with     a 
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value  of  over  $1,436,000,000.  It  wrote 
new  insurance  for  the  year  amount- 
ing to  $292,000,000,  and  received  to- 
tal premiums  of  over  $71,000,000. 
The  Prudential,  however,  holds  first 
place  as  regards  the  increase  in  its 
business  for  1909,  having  written  in- 
dustrial business  exceeding  $359,000,- 
000,  or  an  increase  of  66.6  per  cent 
over  the  business  written  m  1908. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Pru- 
dential carried  nearly  9,000,000  poli- 
cies on  its  books,  valued  at  over 
$1,049,000,000,  and  received  total  pre- 
miums of  nearly  $59,000,000.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  industrial 
insurance  companies  also  increased 
their  ordinary  life  business  very 
greatly  during  the  year.  The  Pru- 
dential   wrote   new   business,    indus- 


trial and  ordinary  combined,  amount- 
ing to  over  $486,000,000.    This  huge 
sum,   approximating  the  half-billion 
mark,  represents  the  largest  amount 
of    insurance    ever    written    by    an 
insurance  company  in  a  single  year, 
in  any  country.    The  Metropolitan,  it 
may  be  added,  did  not  fall  far  short 
of  this  remarkable  record  of  the  Pm- 
dential,  having  written  a  combined 
industrial     and     ordinary     business 
amounting    to    nearly    $445,000,000. 
At  present  these  two  giants   in  in- 
dustrial insurance  carry  respectively 
total    policies    numbering    8,840,000 
and    10,621,000   and   valued,    in   the 
case    of    the    Prudential,    at    nearly 
$1,685,000,000,    and    in   the    case   of 
the  Metropolitan  at  nearly  $2,042,- 
000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL 

INSURANCE 

No.  of 
Companies. 

Insuranoe 
Written. 

Insurance  in  Force. 

Premiums 
Received. 

Loaees 
Paid. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1000... 
1008... 
1007... 
1006... 
1005... 

21 
10 
17 
10 
20 

$808,313,730 
604.878,284 
575,472.552 
631,417.760 
661.007.015 

21.581.007 
10.661.147 
18.831.884 
17.820.046 
16.860.758 

$2,065,177,180 
2,667,388,884 
2,576,102,108 
2,451.177,221 
2,300,886,554 

$157,704,260 
144,880,610 
130,065.145 
130,215,764 
110,870,540 

$42,795,816 
30,667.372 
.38.960.072 
34.864,101 
32,398,036 

FBATEBKAL  IKSUBANCE 

The  statistical  exhibit  of  fraternal 
insurance,  as  furnished  by  the  last 
Insurance  Tear  Book^  shows  remark- 
able gains  for  the  year  1909.  The 
645  fraternal  orders  included  in  the 
statistics  show  insurance  in  force  at 
the  beginning  of  1910  of  $8,920,716,- 
227,  an  increase  of  more  than  $482,- 
000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  certificates  in  force  amount- 
ed to  nearly  8,000,000,  and  the  amount 
of  insurance  written  during?  the  year 
totaled  $1,203,403,691.  The  aggre- 
gate assets  were  over  $117,000,000, 
and  the  total  disbursements  exceeded 
$104,000,000,  of  which  sum  $89,899,- 
541  was  paid  in  the  form  of  claims. 

Uniform  Legislation  for  Fraternal 
Insorance. — In  the  latter  part  of  1910 
the  National  Convention  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  secured  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  two  branches  of  frater- 
nal insurance  societies  in  the  United 
States,  the  "  Associated  Fraternities 


of  America"  and  the  "National 
Fraternal  Congress,"  of  a  uniform 
bill  to  be  recommended  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  states  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  fraternal 
benefit  societies.  Fraternal  insurance 
has  offered  more  obstacles  to  efficient 
regulation  by  the  state  than  any 
other  form  of  insurance.  It  is  there- 
fore a  big  step  in  advance  to  secure 
the  pledge  of  the  two  great  associa- 
tions of  fraternal  orders  to  give  their 
assistance  to  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners in  seeking  to  enact  a  uniform 
bill  into  law. 

The  bill  itself  may  be  best  described 
as  a  compromise,  concessions  having 
been  made  on  both  sides.  Inadequate 
rates  are  not  increased  at  once,  but 
this  is  to  be  done  gradually  and  ex- 
pedited through  the  education  of  the 
fraternal  membership  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  increase.  After 
1912  each  benefit  society,  it  is  pro- 
vided, shall  report  to  the  insuranet 
department  an  actuarial  valuation  of 
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its  certificates,  the  minimum  basis  of 
valuation  to  be  the  National  Frater- 
nal Congress  table  of  mortality.  This 
valuation  will  show  a  heavy  defi- 
ciency in  many  of  the  societies,  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  rates  now 
prevailing,  and  it  is  therefore  fur- 
ther provided  that  such  valuation 
shall  not  be  considered  as  a  test  of 
financial  solvency.  A  report  of  such 
valuation,  including  an  explanation 
of  the  system,  is  to  be  furnished  to 
the  members  of  the  societies,  begin- 
ning in  1914,  with  a  view  to  educat- 
ing them  to  the  need  of  higher  rates. 
After  1917  each  succeeding  valuation 
is  "to  show  a  reduction  of  at  least 
five  per  cent  each  three  years  in  any 
deficiency  which  may  exist.  If  such 
a  reduction  has  not  been  made,  and 
no  good  reason  exists,  the  insurance 
department  may  proceed  to  cancel 
the  society's  license,  or  begin  pro- 
ceedings for  the  society's  dissolu- 
tion." 

According  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment each  insurance  commissioner  is 
expected  to  introduce  the  bill  in  his 
own  state.  On  the  other  hand,  prepa- 
rations are  now  in  progress  among 
the  fraternal  organizations  for  con- 
certed action  in  all  the  states  whose 
legislatures  convene  this  year,  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  passage  of 
le^slation  conforming  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  model  bill  adopted  by 
the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners.  To  secure  united 
action  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress and  the  Associated  Fraternities 
of  America  have  indorsed  the  bill, 
and  have  provided  for  a  special  com- 
mittee of  six  to  take  charge  of  the 
bill,  with  power  to  appoint  subcom- 
mittees in  the  various  states  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  upon  any  amend- 
ments proposed  in  the  legislatures. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  two 
groups  of  fraternal  insurance  or- 
ganizations represents  the  first  in- 
stance of  concerted  action  looking 
forward  to  the  safeguarding  of  the 
interests  of  their  enormous  member- 
ship through  the  application  of  stat- 
utory regulation  and  actuarial  valua- 
tion. 

Judicial  Decisions. — One  other  oc- 
currence   in    1910    deserves    special 


mention,  since  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  fraternal  benefit  societies. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
the  suit  of  Michael  Dowdail  against 
the  Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, denied  to  such  societies  the  right 
to  increase  the  assessments  of  their 
members  without  reserving  the  right 
to  do  so  in  a  clause  in  the  certificates 
issued  to  them  when  they  become 
members.  In  another  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  enjoined  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum  from  raising 
the  assessments  of  members  in  that 
state  without  their  consent,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  society  possessed 
no  power  in  reserve  to  increase  the 
membership  assessments  beyond  the 
amount  which  a  certificate  holder 
agreed  to  pay  upon  entering  the  mem- 
bership, and  that  the  society  had  no 
power  to  deprive  such  holder  of  mem- 
bership of  the  ensuing  benefits  of  in- 
surance on  account  of  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  an  increase  of  assessments." 
Thus  far  fraternal  orders  have  avoid- 
ed the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
certificates  of  membership  reserving 
the  right  to  increase  assessments, 
and  this  rule  has  been  interpreted  as 
making  it  obligatory  hereafter  for 
those  operating  in  New  York  State 
to  put  the  reservation  clause  in  mem- 
bership certificates,  or  voluntarily  re- 
linquish the  right  to  increase  assess- 
ments after  the  certificates  are  once 
issued.  It  was  further  held  by  the 
court  that  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
of  a  benefit-insurance  association,  pro- 
viding for  the  cutting  down  of  the 
benefits  of  members  under  their  con- 
tracts, were  void,  although  the  certifi- 
cate contained  a  statement  reserving 
the  general  right  to  amend.  In  voicing 
its  opinion  on  these  decisions,  The 
Insurance  Press,  in  its  issue  of  June 
16,  1910,  declares  them  to  be  *' the 
most  important  on  the  subject  of  fra- 
ternal insurance  ever  handed  down." 
'•  Inevitably,"  this  journal  continues, 
"  many  orders  will  be  dissolved.  Oth- 
ers will  attempt  reorganization,  but 
with  little  prospect  of  success.  Upon 
families  and  individuals  will  fall 
losses  that  cannot  be  made  good, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  billions  of 
dollars." 
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FIBE  INSXTRAISICE 

A  Normal  Increase. — During  1900 
the  fire-insurance  business  shows  a 
normal  increase  in  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  and  premiums 
oolleoted,  and  a  moderate  underwrit- 
ing profit.  The  risks  written  amount 
to  $33,117,068,129,  or  nearly  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year's  business.  The  net  surplus  of 
the  companies  increased  $28,374,667, 
which  amount,  together  with  the 
dlTidends  of  $31,180,848,  paid  to 
stockholders  on  capital  stock  of  $87.- 
604,299,  represents  the  investment 
and  underwriting  profits  of  the  year's 
business.  This  surplus,  however,  must 
be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tingency fund  to  cover  the  conflagra- 
tion hazard — the  hazard  which  his- 
tory has  shown  must  be  provided  for 
dnrinff  the  years  of  normal  fire  losses 
in  order  to  insure  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  companies  to  meet  claims  when 
occurring  in  large  numbers  through 
a  single  conflagration — and  shotud 
not  be  rerarded  as  strictly  undivided 
profits.  Premium  income  increased 
during  the  year  from  $339,000,000 
to  nearly  $366,000,000,  or  nearly  eight 
per  cent.  Meanwhile,  the  rates 
charged  by  the  companies  have  shown 
a  st^dy  tendency  to  decline  from  an 
average  of  $1.17  for  American  com- 
panies per  $100  of  insurance  on  risks 
in  1908  to  slightly  over  $1.14  in 
1909. 

According  to  the  last  issue  of  the 
Insurance  Year  Book,  the  admitted 
assets  for  632  companies,  exclusive 
of  premium  notes,  aggregated  $667,- 
000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
$66,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
financial  returns  of  the  same  com- 
panies for  1909.  Premium  receipts 
increased    about    $20,000,000,    while 


losses  paid  decreased  over  $11,000,- 
000.  But  while  this  showing  is  a 
favorable  one,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  position  of  the  com- 
panies is  not  ^et  as  strong  as  it  was 
at  the  beginmng  of  1906  as  regards 
capital  and  surplus.  The  excessive 
losses  resulting  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco oonfiagration  have  not  yet  been 
made  up  by  many  millions  of  dollars, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  companies'  present  capital  and 
surplus  represents  money  furnished 
by  the  stockholders. 

The  Fire  Losses.— The  fire  loss  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
the  calendar  year  1909  aggregated 
$203,649,200,  or  $36,000,000  less 
than  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  any 
sweeping  conflagrations.  Of  this 
total  the  fire-insurance  companies 
paid- claims  to  the  aniount  of  $166,- 
000,000,  or  six  and  a  half  per  cent 
less  than  during  1908,  a  result  be- 
lieved to  have  been  induced  largely 
by  the  better  business  conditions  and 
the  improved  moral  hazard  in  con- 
sequence. Moreover,  much  sentiment 
is  being  aroused  everywhere  in  favor 
of  better  construction,  the  installation 
of  fire-prevention  facilities,  and  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  building 
laws  and  regulations  in  our  cities. 
During  the  first  half  of  1910,  as 
shown  by  the  records  kept  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Oommer' 
cial  Bulletin,  the  fire  loss  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  favorable  to  the  com- 
panies, the  Journal  commenting 
''  that  the  first  half  of  1910  has  been 
profitable  to  the  fire  underwriters, 
the  rates  having  been  fully  adequate 
on  the  average."  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  JoumaVs  record 
of  fire  losses  as  compiled  by  months 
for  the  years  1907-10: 


January. . 
February. 
March. . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aosoat. . . 
September 
October. . 
Norember 
December . 


1907. 


$24,004,000 
19,876.600 
20,659,700 
21,926.909 
16,286,800 
14,766,000 
18,240,160 
20,248,000 
11,440.400 
13,860,260 
19,122,200 
16,783,760 


1908. 


$29,582,000 
18,489,700 
16,723.800 
26.000,000 
15,181,150 
19,512.000 
16.323,750 
23.128.000 
21,431,400 
22.722.850 
15.834.350 
14,629.750 


1909. 


$22,735,000 
16,131.000 
13.795.400 
19,345.300 
17.360,400 
14.435.950 
15.830,900 
16.423.000 
15.043.000 
17,765,200 
14,808,550 
19.975,500 


1910. 


$15,175,400 
15,489,350 
18.465.550 
18.091,800 
18.828.200 
13.183.600 
26.847,900 
21,670,550 
11,700,000 
37,188.300 
16,407,000 
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Mutual  Competition.~Several  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  fire  insur- 
ance business  in  1909  and  1910  should 
be  especially  noted.  In  the  first 
place,  during  these  years  there  has 
Deen  an  unusual  amount  of  promo- 
tion of  dubious  companies,  many  of 
which  will  probably  be  eliminated  in 
the  near  future.  Much  competition 
from  mutual  companies  has  also  fig- 
ured in  the  business  and  has  tended 
to  the  lowering  of  rates,  despite  the 
fact  that  underwriters  generally  feel 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  many 
companies  to  be  inadequate  in  view 
of  the  general  conflagration  hazard 
which  exists  in  a  large  number  of 
our  cities. 

State  Regulation.  —  Another  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  importance  to  fire 
underwriters  has  been  the  tendency 
of  legislation  to  be  enacted  which 
seeks  to  place  the  control  of  fire 
rates  in  the  hands  of  state  authori- 
ties. As  an  example  we  have  the 
Texas  rating  law  or  1910,  which  au- 
thorizes the  state  rating  board  to  es- 
tablish maximum  rates  on  all  risks; 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  coinsur- 
ance clauses  in  policies  unless  the 
consent  of  the  insured  for  their  in- 
clusion is  expressly  obtained,  and 
which  requires  the  companies  to  paj' 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
rating  board,  although  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  this  board  exists 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
companies.  In  the  same  year  Louisi- 
ana enacted  a  law  (Act  No.  219) 
creating  a  state  insurance  rating 
board.  According  to  the  law  the 
companies  must  furnish  schedules  of 
all  their  rates  and  whenever  the 
board  determines  that  any  rate  made 
by  any  company  in  the  state  is  ex- 
cessive or  unreasonable  it  is  author- 
ized to  direct  the  company  to  publish 
and  file  a  lower  rate,  which  rate  shall 
be  reasonable.  Unless  set  aside  by 
judicial  action  against  the  board, 
along  lines  provided  for  in  the  act, 
such  rates  shall  be  binding  on  the 
company,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  company  to  collect  a  higher 
rate  of  premium.  Furthermore,  the 
board  is  authorized  to  publish  sched- 
ules showing  the  maximum  that  can 
be  charged  by  any  company  doing 
business  in  the  state  and  covering 
all  risks  within  the  same. 


Cooperation  of  Companies. — ^Lastly 
there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency 
during  the  last  year  or  two  to  pro- 
hibit the  codperation  of  companies 
toward  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
inspection  of  risks,  the  prevention  of 
fires,  and  the  fixing  of  rates.  In  re- 
viewing this  phase  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity the  United  States  Review^  in 
its  issue  of  Jan.  6,  1910,  gives  the 
following  summary:  "Another  part 
of  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  encour- 
aging. Legislation  prohibiting  the 
cooperation  of  companies  for  the 
promotion  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  rate  making,  risk  inspection,  fire 
prevention,  and  property  conservation 
shows  no  sign  of  improvement.  liti- 
gation for  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  is  pending  in  several  states,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Newark  Fire  In- 
surance Exchange  as  in  violation  of  the 
common  law  prohibiting  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  is  peculiarly 
discouraging.  The  tendency  to  make 
fire  insurance  more  costly  by  piling 
up  the  burden  of  taxation  shows  no 
abatement,  and  policyholders,  who 
complain  bitterly  of  the  cost  of  in- 
surance, show  no  inclination  to  assist 
in  the  removal  of  this  burden." 


CASITALTT    AND    MISCELUL- 
NEOirS   INSXTBANCE 

In  addition  to  life  and  fire  insur- 
ance there  exists  a  large  variety  of 
less  important  forms  of  insurance,  such 
as  accident  and  health  insurance,  em- 
ployers* liability  insurance,  corporate 
bonding,  credit  insurance,  burglary  in- 
surance, steam-boiler  insurance,  plate- 
glass  insurance,  etc.  For  convemence, 
all  of  these  types  of  insurance  can  be 
grouped  imder  the  class  of  "  casual- 
ty and  miscellaneous  insurance,"  re- 
membering that  many  companies 
write  the  most,  or  at  least  a  large 
number,  of  these  kinds  of  insurance. 
Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  group,  except  for  the 
few  most  important  types.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  however,  that  in 
recent  years  the  growth  of  these  less 
important  kinds  of  insurance  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  that  the  tend- 
ency toward  the  organization  of  new 
companies  will,  in  all  probability, 
prove  to  have  been  excessive. 
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To  this  general  statement  the  year 

1909  was  no  exception.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  we  cannot  do  better  than 
present  Edwin  W.  De  Leon's  brief 
snxnmary  of  the  progress  of  casualty 
insurance,  prepared  for  the  InauT' 
ance  Year  Book  of  1910.    He  says: 

Tbe  most  Important  development  In 
casualty  insurance  during  1909  was  the 
unasually  large  number  of  new  com- 
panies organised,  partly  organised  or 
projected,  aggregating  thirty-eight  In 
number,  with  proposed  capital  of  $14,- 
550,000  and  surplus  of  $4,000,000.  Ten 
of  these  companies  were  started  In 
southern  states,  principally  In  Texas 
and  Georgia:  sixteen  hailed  from  the 
*  middle  western  states,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri leading  in  number  and  capitaliza- 
tion. The  Pacific  Coast  contributed  two 
of  the  number,  and  the  balance  were 
organized  In  New  York  and  other  east- 
ern states.  Five  companies  actually 
completed  their  organization  during 
1909,  and  commenced  operations  about 
Jan.  1.  1910.  The  combined  capital  of 
these  companies  is  $1,110,000,  with  sur- 
plus of  $505,754.  During  1909,  or  early 
In  1910,  seven  companies  now  In  busi- 
ness Increased  their  capital  In  the  total 
sum  of  $2,250,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1909,  175 
stock  companies  were  transacting  the 
business  of  casualty,  surety,  and  miscel- 
laneous insurance  in  the  United  States, 
with  combined  capital  of  $59,454,495 ; 
total  assets  of  $265,804,030,  and  net 
surplus  of  $59,748,222.  Premiums  writ- 
ten during  1909  aggregated  $77,189,039. 
Losses  paid,  excluding  expenses  for  In- 
yestigatlon,  adjustment,  and  legal  fees, 
amounted  to  $31,890,081.  Management 
expenses,  including  commissions,  equaled 
$40,204,792,  and  dividends  paid  totaled 
$5,320,023. 

FIDELITY   AND   SUBETY 
BONDING 

OfBcial  Bond8.~The  net  premiums 
collected  by  bonding  companies  dur- 
ing 1909  amounted  to  $15,497,251, 
while  the  losses  paid  equaled  $4,219,- 
824,  thus  showing  a  loss  ratio  of  27.3 
per  cent.    During  the  years  1909  and 

1910  a  number  of  new  types  of  bonds 
were  issued  concerning  especially  the 
liability  of  directors  for  neglect  of 
duty  and  the  professional  compe- 
tency of  architects  and  certified  pub- 
lic accoimtants.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  local  associations  have  been  or- 
ganized in  different  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 


ing the  surety  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  treasury  de- 
partment has  adopted  a  policy  of 
careful  scrutiny  over  the  bonds  which 
have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  the  performance  of 
contracts  made  with  the  government. 
As  regards  United  States  Govern- 
ment official  bonds,  the  year  1910 
also  witnessed  a  rate  war,  which  has 
led  to  much  demoralization  among 
surety  writing  companies  handling 
this  kind  of  business. 

The  business  of  the  eighteen  lead- 
ing fidelity  and  surety  companies  for 
the  year  1909  shows  the  following: 

ToUl  assets $52,975,490 

Surplus 14,861,161 

Fidelity  risks  in  force 2,144.305,148 

Surety  risks  in  force 1,368,503.672 

Premiums  received 12.682,693 

Losses  paid 3,347,239 

Ratio  of  losses  paid  and  claim 

expenses  to  premiums 29 . 7 

ACCIDENT    AND    SICKNESS 
INSXTBANCE 

The  Bureau  of  Insurance. — In  ac- 
cident and  sickness  insurance  the 
premiums  received  in  1909  amounted 
to  $24,794,108,  and  the  losses  paid  to 
$9,909,579,  the  loss  ratio  thus  being 
forty-four  per  cent.  Throughout  the 
year  competition  between  the  compa- 
nies was  severe,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  new  companies  entered 
the  field.  Most  of  the  companies, 
however,  are  working  toward  co- 
operation with  each  other,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  there  was  pro- 
posed at  the  1909  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Accident 
Underwriters,  the  formation  of  a 
"  Bureau  of  Publicity,"  which  is  to 
have  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to 
legislation,  publicity,  etc.  All  com- 
panies doing  a  casualty  business  in 
the  United  States,  whether  members 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Accident  Underwriters  or  not,  may 
become  members  of  this  bureau. 

State  Legislation. — The  chief  event 
of  the  year  1910  was  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  uniform  health  and  ac- 
cident laws  in  the  states  of  New 
York  (chapter  636)  and  Massachu- 
setts (chapter  493).  A  similar  law 
failed  of  enactment  in  Ohio  only 
through  a  mishap.  The  accident  and 
health  provision  law  passed  in  these 
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two  states  will  probably  be  adopted 
in  many  other  states  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years,  especially  be- 
cause the  national  convention  of  in- 
surance commissioners  last  year 
adopted  for  recommendation  to  the 
legislatures  of  their  respective  states 
a  bill  for  standard  provisions  in  ac- 
cident and  health  policies,  substan- 
tiallv  the  same  as  those  embodied 
in  the  laws  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  purpose  of  the  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  laws  is  to  standardize 
certain  provisions  in  insurance  poli- 
des  of  this  class,  and  to  prevent  the 
use  of  other  provisions  that  have 
proved  to  be  deceptive  and  unsatis- 
factory. According  to  the  New  York 
law,  after  Jan.  1,  1911,  no  aoddent 
or  health  policy  can  be  issued  or  de- 
livered in  the  state  by  any  corpora- 
tion authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
state  unless  a  copy  of  the  same  and 
the  table  of  rates  or  manual  of  risks 
of  the  corporation  has  been  filed  at 
least  thirty  days  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance;  or  in  case  the 
corporation  has  been  informed  in 
writing  by  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance that  in  his  opinion  the  policy 
form  does  not  comply  with  legal  re- 
quirements. But  here  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  insurance  shall  be 
subject  to  the  review  of  any  court 
with  competent  jurisdiction.  The 
policy  must  be  plainly  printed;  its 
file  back  must  contain  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  policy,  and  all  ex- 
ceptions must  be  printed  with  the 
same  prominence  as  the  benefits  to 
which  such  exceptions  apply.  The 
policy  must  also  contain  nine  impor- 
tant provisions,  defining  among  other 
things  the  rights  of  the  parties  under 
the  application  for  the  policy,  or  in 
the  charter,  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  company,  the  time  and  place 
of  notice  of  accident  or  disability, 
the  payment  and  adjustment  of  the 
premium,  the  cancellation  of  the 
policy  and  proofs  of  claim  and  pay- 
ment of  losses.  On  the  other  himd, 
no  such  policy  shall  be  issued  and 
delivered  if  it  contains: 

(1)  A  provision  limiting  the  time 
within  wnich  action  at  law  or  in 
eqiuty  nuiy  be  commenced  to  less 
than  one  year  from  the  date  when 


the  final  proof  of  claim  is  filed  with 
the  corporation. 

(2)  A  provision  authorizing  the 
deduction  of  any  premium  or  maaem- 
ment  from  any  indemnity  payable 
under  the  terms  of  the  pohey,  ex- 
cept such  premium  or  assessment  as 
may  be  due  or  covered  by  written 
order  or  note  at  the  time  of  payment 
of  indemnity. 

(3)  A  provision  limiting  the 
amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  to 
a  sum  less  than  the  indemnity  as 
stated  in  the  policy,  and  for  which 
the  premium  has  been  paid ;  provided, 
however,  if  the  assured  shall  carry 
other  insurance  covering  the  same 
hazard  without  giving  notice  to  the 
companies,  then,  and  in  that  case 
each  company  shall  be  liable  only  for 
such  proportionate  amount  of  bene- 
fits  as  the  indemnity  promised  bears 
to  the  total  amount  of  indemnity  in 
all  the  policies  covering  such  hazard, 
and  for  the  return  of  such  part  of 
the  premium  paid  as  shall  exceed  the 
pro  rata  of  the  premium  for  the 
benefits  paid. 

Owing  to  the  recent  tendency  in 
legislation  to  control  the  specifica- 
tions in  accident  and  health  policies, 
the  International  Association  of  Ac- 
cident Underwriters  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  various  companies  in  standardiz- 
ing their  policy  forms  under  the  new 
laws  recently  passed  by  Sfinnesota, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
before  submitting  them  to  the  insur- 
ance departments  of  these  states  for 
approval.  The  committee  has  espe- 
cially devoted  much  time  toward  the 
exclusion  of  the  many  superficial 
provisions,  so  commonly  met  with  in 
accident  and  health  policies  which 
may  be  conveniently  designated  as 
"  frills." 

Health  and  Accident  Policies.— Fur- 
thermore, in  view  of  the  recent  leg- 
islation, the  insurance  departments 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
have  issued  a  circular  of  rulings  and 
suggestions  relative  to  the  form  of 
health  and  accident  policies  to  be 
filed  for  approval.  Two  of  theee 
rulings  deserve  special  mention.  In 
the  past  it  has  Men  the  practice  of 
most  casualty  companies  to  dispense 
with  applications  signed  by  the  in- 
sured, but  in  lieu  of  such  i^ppUcation 
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there  has  heen  printed  on  the  hack  of 
the  policy  a  schedule  of  warranties 
presumed  to  he  statements  made  hy 
the  insured  which,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  were  considered 
binding.  In  reality,  however,  these 
statements  were  fiUed  out  hy  the 
agents.  The  insurance  departments 
have  now  ruled  that  this  practice 
must  cease  and  that  schedules  of  war- 
ranties will  no  longer  he  permitted, 
and  that  if  there  is  a  written  appli- 
cation it  must  he  signed  by  the  in- 
sored,  and  must  be  so  phrased  as  to 
direct  the  insured's  attention  to  the 
representations  made  therein.  It  was 
also  a  practice  of  companies  in  many 
instances  to  insert  clauses  in  their 
policies  providing  that  the  issuance 
of  a  new  policy  on  the  same  insured 
should  have  the  effect  of  canceling 
every  prior  policy  written  by  the 
same  company.  Such  a  practice. 
however,  might  disturb  the  vested  in- 
terest which  the  insured  has  acquired 
by  the  terms  of  the  old  policies,  and 
hence  the  departments  suggest  that 
all  new  policies  written  after  Jan.  1, 
1911,  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  **  Such  policy  shall  be  void  in 
ease  the  company  already  has  a 
policy  on  the  insured,  unless  the  new 
policy  contains  an  indorsement  to 
the  effect  that  the  prior  policy  may 
be  continued  in  force." 

TJ ABILITY    INSUBANCE 

Em^oyers'  Liability. — The  statis- 
ticai  exhibit  of  liability  insurance 
companies  in  the  1910  issue  of  the 
Insurance  Year,  Book  shows  that  twen- 
ty-four companies  were  writing  this 
form  of  insurance  in  the  United  States 
during  1909,  with  a  total  premium  in- 
come of  $25,500,000,  and  total  losses 
of  $13,300,000.  Few  forms  of  insur- 
ance have  such  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  conditions  to  contend  with 
as  liability  insurance.  Most  under- 
writers engaged  in  this  form  of  insur- 
ance conc^e  that  the  employers'  lia- 
bility l^islation  of  the  country  will 
probably  change  so  radically  m  the 
near  future  as  to  completely  change 
the  legal  relations  existing  between 
employer  and  employee.  The  ten- 
dency, it  is  conceded,  is  toward  laws 
offering  greater  protection  to  the  em- 
ployee in  the  form  of  definitely  pre- 


scribed compensation  in  case  of  injury, 
thus  more  and  more  approximating 
the  highlv  developed  systems  of  em- 
ployers' liability  legislation  existing 
m  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
Some  of  the  American  companies,  in 
fact,  anticipating  this  movement,  have 
already  begun  to  exploit  various  kinds 
of  "  employers'  compensation  policies." 
Of  course,  as  employers'  liability  leg- 
islation becomes  more  drastic  in  favor 
of  the  emplcnree,  the  need  for  liability 
insurance  will  become  correspondin^lv 
apparent,  and  the  increase  in  the  nsk 
which  the  companies  will  be  called 
upon  to  assume  will  necessarily  result 
in  a  material  increase  in  the  rate  of 
premium. 

The  two  laws  passed  by  the  State 
of  New  York  took  effect  Sept.  1, 
1910.  Space  does  not  permit  a  full 
discussion  of  these  laws  and  conse- 
quently only  the  essential  features 
will  be  outlined.  The  first  of  these 
laws.  Senate  bill  687,  is  entitled  "  An 
act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation 
to  employers'  liability."  This  law 
does  away  entirely  with  the  common 
law  defense  of  contributory  negligence 
by  providing  that  when  personal  in- 
jury is  caused  to  an  employee  who  is 
himself  in  the  exercise  oi  due  care  and 
diligence  at  the  time,  by  reason  of 
any  defect  in  a  condition  of  the  ways, 
works  or  machinery,  or  by  reason  of 
the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  intrusted  with 
any  superintendence,  "  the  employee, 
or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death, 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  a 
deceased  employee  who  has  left  him 
surviving  a  husband,  wife,  or  next  of 
kin,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  com- 
pensation and  remedies  against  the 
employer  as  if  the  employee  had  not 
been  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service 
of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his 
work." 

Further  provision  is  made  that  an 
employee  "  by  entering  upon  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  of  the  emplcnrer, 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  assented  to 
the  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation 
or  employment,  and  no  others.  The 
necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or 
employment  shall,  in  all  cases  aris- 
ing after  this  article  takes  effect,  be 
considered  as  including  those  risks, 
and  those  only,  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  business  which   remain  after 
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i-niployer  has  exercised  due  care 
-ovidifig  tor  tlie  safety  of  his  em- 
!ff.  and  has  complied  with  the 
affecting  or  regulating  such  busi- 

or   occupation    for    the   greater 
y  of  his  employees." 
mpenution    foi    Injnriea.  —  The 
Mintains  a  further  feature  which 
litB   employers   to   contract   with 

employees  for  the  payment  of  a 
Jated  amount  of  compensation  in 
;vent  of  Injury.  This  agreement 
I  compensation  is  exceedingly  im- 
Lnt,  but,  it  is  believed,  will  not 
tken  advantage  of  to  any  great 
it,  because  of  the  general  unwill- 
■BS  of  employers  to  enter  into  such 
agreement 9.  The  amount  of 
■ensation  under  the  plan  in  case 
I  results  from  injury  is  the  fol- 
ig:  (a)  "If  the  employee  leaves 
]ow  or  next  of  kin  at  the  time  of 
death  wholly  dependent  on  bis 
ings,  a  sum  equal  to  twelve  hun- 

times  the  daily  earnings  of  the 
oyee  at  the  rate  at  which  he  was 
[   paid   by   the   employer   at   the 

of  the  accident,  but  not  more  in 
event  than  $3,000.  Any  weekly 
lents  previously  made  under  this 

shall  be  deducted  in  ascertain- 
such  amount  payable  at  death. 
In  case  the  widow  or  next  of  kin 
ly  partly  dependent  upon  the  em- 
?e's   earnings,   the   scale   of 


)  into  sccount  the  extent  of  the 
7.  (c)  In  case  no  dependents 
,  the  reasonable  expenses  of  hia 
cal  attendance  and  burial,  not  ex- 
ng  8100." 

e  law  further  provides  that  where 
jreement  of  compensation  for  in- 
exists  between  employer  and  em- 
w,  the  employee  shall  have  no 
■  right  of  action  against  the  em- 
ir under  any  statute  or  at  com- 
law  save  under  the  plan  consented 
niess  the  injury  is  caused  by  the 
Dyer's  failure  to  obey  any  require- 


ch  em  ploy  I 
e  second  law  passed  in  New  York, 
rn  as  Senate  bill  685,  is  important 
'  far  that  it  makes  it  mandatory 
mployers  to  pay  a  fixed  compul- 
compensation  as  regards  injuries 
'ring  in  certain  dangerous  trades 


enumerated  by  the  law.  Ei, 
ent  classes  of  trades  are  ei 
by  the  law  for  this  purposi 
scale  of  compensation  re»eB 
outlined  in  the  preceding  li 
XVI,  Labor  'and  Labor  he. 

The  Ohio  Law.— The  Oh 
1910  will  also  have  an  impor 
ing  upon  the  question  of  ( 
liability  for  injuries  to  < 
According  to  this  law  in  i 
brought  to  recover  from  t.n 
for  personal  injuries,  it  sha 
in  addition  to  the  Usbility 
isting  by  law,  that  any 
the  employ  of  such  employ 
way  having  power  or  aut 
directing  or  controlling  a 
employee  of  such  employer 
fellow  servant,  but  auperio 
other  employee.  If  an  em| 
ceives  personal  injuries'  t 
of  defects  in  any  of  t 
works,  machinery  or  applif 
employer  shall  be  deemed 
had  knowled^  of  such  defe 
and  at  the  time  the  injury 
tained.  The  presence  of  I 
shall  constitute  prima-faeit 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
ployer,  although  he  may 
way  of  defense  that  the  d 
such  as  could  not  be  disc 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  c. 
law  next  enumerates  a  tar^ 
of  instances  where,  in  at 
damages,  the  negligence  of 
servant  of  the  employee  shi 
a  defense.  Further  proviaio 
that  in  all  such  actions,  the 
the  employee  may  have  be 
of  contributory  negligence 
bar  a  recovery  where  sue! 
utory  negligence  is  slight 
negligence  of  the  employer 
in  comparison. 

In  view  of  the  importai 
tion  of  1910,  much  doubt 
to  the  effect  which  these 
ultimately  have  upon  the  ] 
premium  rate  in  employers 
insurance.  The  companies 
ready  adopted  a  new  set  of  1 
the  opinions  expressed  in  t 
ance  Frees  seem  to  indicat« 
viction  that  the  laws  in  > 
will  increase  the  present 
premium  from  seven ty-ftvt 
hundred  per  cent.  Liabilii 
writers  and  attorneys  seem 
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almost  a  unit  in  believing  that  the 
new  laws  will  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  lawsuits;  in  other  words, 
that  the  result  will  be  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  its  last  important 
employers'  liability  law. 

Under  the  first  of  the  New  York 
laws  the  liability  companies  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  accept  the 
increased  burden  of  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  employer  under  the 
terms  of  policies  now  in  force,  except 
where  the  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee providing  for  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  sum  for  injuries.  Under  the 
second  law,  however,  the  liability 
companies  have  served  notice  on  their 
policyholders  that  their  present  poli- 
cies do  not  cover  unconditional  com- 
pensation provided  regardless  of  con- 
tributory negligence.  The  attitude 
of  the  companies  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  notice  sent  by  the  United 
States  Casualty  Company  to  its  New 
York  policyholders.  This  notice  sets 
forth  clearly  the  essential  features  of 
the  new  laws  and  the  position  which 
the  companies  are  forced  to  take 
toward  the  same. 

"ITie  liability  insurance  policies," 
the  notice  reads,  "you  are  now  car- 
rying provide  indemnity  against 
'damages'  arising  from  accidents, 
whereas  after  Sept.  1st  you  may  be- 
come liable  to  pay  '  compensation '  to 
persons  injured. 

"  Broadly      speaking,      '  damages  ' 


means  the  amount  awarded  (after 
the  accident)  by  a  court  and  jury  in 
favor  of  the  injured  party  against 
the  party  at  fault,  or  the  amount 
paid  in  compromise  without  a  law- 
suit, while  ^compensation'  is  fixed 
(by  the  new  law)  in  advance  of  the 
accident  and  (practically)  irrespect- 
ive of  who  is  at  fault. 

"No  liability  insurance  policy 
heretofore  issued  by  any  company 
covers  the  liability  of  the  assured  for 
'compensation'  under  the  new  law. 
Your  policies  protect  you  against 
your  present  liability,  and  also  your 
increased  liability  for  '  damages '  af- 
ter Sept.  1st,  but  do  not  cover  lia- 
bility for  'compensation.' 

"  We  deem  it  only  fair  and  proper 
to  give  you  this  notice,  that  you  may 
be  duly  informed,  and  that  you  may 
provide  yourself  (on  and  after  Sept. 
1st)  with  protection  against  this  new 
and  additional  liability  for  'compen- 
sation,' if  you  so  desire.  (All  your 
present  liability  for  'damages'  will 
remain  after  Sept.  1st,  while  one  of 
the  new  laws  will  on  that  date  re- 
move substantially  all  the  defenses 
heretofore  accorded  employers,  and  on 
that  date  the  other  new  law  may  add 
thereto  compulsory  liability  for  '  com- 
pensation.') 

"  Your  additional  liability  for 
'  compensation '  under  the  new  law 
may  be  covered  by  specific  insurance, 
which  we  will  issue  under  suitable 
conditions  and  at  reasonable  premium 
rates." 
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Progress  in  the  Military  and  Naval 
Art  in  the  United  States  durine  the 
year  has  been  along  the  lines  oi  im- 
proved administration,  increase  in  the 
effectiveness  of  gun-fire  ashore  and 
afloat,  and  the  development  of  new 
methods  of  warfare  by  the  use  of  ap- 
pliances hidden  beneath  the  water, 
or  sailing  in  the  air  above. 

In  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
of  the  Army,  in  the  department  of 
logistics,  defined  as  the  details  of 
moving  and  supplying  armies,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  of  decentralization  in 
the  method  of  accounting  and  fur- 
nishing those  supplies  which  was  first 
applied  tentatively  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  has  since 
been  perfected  and  extended  to  nearly 
all  classes  of  quartermasters'  supplies. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
system  is  that  department  command- 
ers and  commanders  of  large  inde- 
pendent stations  shall  have  appor- 
tioned to  their  departments  or  posts 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  annual 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for 
supplies  and  services,  and  shall  prac- 
tically be  given  authority  to  arrange 
all  the  details  of  procuring  them. 

Another  marked  incident  of  prog- 
ress, developed  during  the  year,  is  a 
change  in  the  specifications  for  sup- 
plies in  general  use,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  characteristics  that  have 
heretofore  distinguished  certain  arti- 
cles used  in  the  military  services  from 
those  provided  for  similar  purposes 
in  civil  life.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  and  material  for  its  manu- 
facture, the  difference  between  that 
worn  by  the  soldier  and  the  civilian 
18  practically  only  the  distinctive 
marks  of  cut  and  color  required  by 


regulations  for  articles  of  the  outer 
uniform.  The  purpose  of  these 
changes  is  to  reduce  cost  by  increased 
competition,  but  more  particularly  to 
extend  facilities  and  enable  the  de- 
partment to  avail  itself  of  increased 
resources  for  supplies  in  large  quan- 
tities and  from  a  greater  number  of 
places  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

The  Ration. — Upon  the  quality  and 
the  cooking  of  the  ration  largely  de- 
pend the  health  and  the  fighting  ca- 
pacity of  the  army;  and  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  the  good  spirit  and 
contentment  of  the  soldiers  than  a 
well  managed  mess.  As  a  measure  of 
good  administration,  and  to  ful^ 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
training  schools  for  bakers  and  cooIcb 
have  been  established.  There  are 
three  of  these  schools,  located  at  Saa 
Francisco,  at  Washington  City,  and 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Each  school 
is  in  charge  of  an  ofiScer  of  the  Sub- 
sistence Department,  assisted  in  hia 
duties  by  instructors  who  are  grad- 
uates of  the  schools  and  qualified  for 
the  work.  Officers  as  well  as  enlisted 
men  are  given  training  at  the  schools 
and  the  greatest  interest  is  bang 
manifested  in  the  work.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  is  for  four  months;  and 
there  are  continually  under  instruc- 
tion two,  and  at  times,  four  classes 
of  bakers  and  cooks. 

In  1907  Congress  imposed  upon  the 
Subsistence  Department  of  the  Army 
the  duty  of  supplying  cooking  an> 
paratus.  As  the  result  of  much  stuay 
ranees  have  been  devised  believed  to 
be  Uie  best  instruments  for  field  cook- 
ing used  by  any  army.  There  are 
two  styles  of  ranges,  one  intended  for 
a  detachment  and  one  for  a  company, 
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and  an  oven  which  will  provide  abont 
240  rations  at  one  baking.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the 
troops  are  provided  on  the  march  or 
in  camp  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  full  supply  of  fresh  bread  of  ex- 
cellent qualitr.  The  type  of  oven 
thus  developed,  a  knock-down  continu- 
ous baker,  with  the  necessary  bakery 
equi|Hnent  and  the  tentage,  can  be 
packed  into  one  wagon,  thus  reducing 
the  transportation  of  the  field  bakery 
column  over  fifty  per  cent  below  that 
required  in  the  case  of  rolling  ovens 
as  in  many  of  the  foreign  armies. 

The  rolling  kitchen  is  designed  to 
cook  and  serve  to  460  men,  the  ap- 
proximate war  strength  of  a  battalion 
of  infantry;  this  ensiles  the  command 
to  march  and  maneuver  with  entire 
disr^;ard  as  to  camp,  and  assures 
that  a  well-cooked  meal  will  be  served 
at  any  place  where  a  wagon  can  go 
at  any  time. 

For  a  number  of  years  experts  have 
been  seeking  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
emergency  ration  for  the  United 
States  Army,  and  at  last  one  has  been 
secured.  It  is  composed  of  chocolate 
liquor,  nucleo-casein,  malted  milk, 
desiccated  egg,  sugar,  and  cocoa  but- 
ter. This  will  sustain  the  soldier  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  may  be  eaten 
dry,  or  mixed  with  water  and  used 
as  a  beverage,  and  is  palatable  when 
moistened  and  mixed  with  hard  bread. 
The  ration  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments the  best  authorities  deem  neces- 
sary for  such  a  ration.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  not  only  a  mixture 
of  the  most  soluble  food  elements,  but 
is  compressed  into  palatable  form, 
and  will  not  require  a  special  plant 
to  manufacture.  The  ration  will  be 
reasonable  in  price,  will  keep  for 
▼ears,  and  can  be  obtained  in  un- 
limited quantities  on  short  notice. 

Equipment. — The  army  has  adopted 
a  new  equipment  for  the  infantry 
soldier,  which  comprises  the  articles 
which  he  must  carry  with  him  in 
campaign,  as  distinct  from  those 
which  are  transported  for  him.  The 
principal  change  is  in  the  method  of 
carrying  the  aH;icles  which  the  soldier 
must  never  be  without,  and  which 
have  heretofore  been  carried  in  the 
knapsack,  blanket  roll,  or  by  other 
similar  means.  The  new  equipment 
is  lighter  in  Weight  than  that  it  re- 


{>laces,  and  is  so  designed  that  the 
ess  necessary  part  of  it  can  be  easily 
detached  for  transportation  in  wagons 
or  on  pack  mules. 

Ordnance. — Guns  of  fourteen-inches 
caliber  have  been  completed  and 
tested  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  Army.  The  use  of  wire  has 
entered  largely  into  the  construction 
of  these  guns.  A  new  machine-gun, 
weighing  only  twenty-two  pounds,  fir- 
ing the  same  ammunition  as  the  rifle, 
hM  been  adopted  and  put  into  manu- 
facture for  the  use  of  the  army. 

Two  turrets,  to  be  armed  with  the 
fourteen-inch  guns,  have  been  designed 
for  the  defense  of  Manila  Bay,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  guns  and  turrets  inaugurated. 
These  turrets  will  have  heavier  steel 
armor  and  more  powerful  guns  than 
any  thus  far  constructed. 

Engineer  School. — During  the  past 
year  the  organization  of  the  engineer 
troops  of  the  army  has  been  cluinged 
for  purposes  of  field  operations.  The 
new  organization  provides  that  the 
present  four  company  battalions  be 
changed  into  provisional  three  com- 
pany battalions,  and  that  the  fourth 
battalion  be  formed  by  taking  one 
company  from  each  of  three  old  bat- 
talions and  organizing  them  into  a 
provisional  battEilion.  The  battalions 
themselves  are  divided  into  pioneer 
and  ponton  battalions,  three  pioneer 
to  one  ponton.  One  pioneer  battal- 
ion is  attached  to  each  division  and 
one  ponton  battalion  is  attached  to 
each  field  army.  The  organization 
of  the  foot  companies  themselves  is 
practically  unchanged,  and  a  foot  com- 
pany has  an  enlisted  strength  of  164; 
the  foot  pioneer  companies  and  ponton 
companies  are  substantially  alike. 
The  organization  of  the  mounted  pio- 
neer companies  for  duty  with  the 
cavalry  divisions  is  parallel  with  that 
for  the  foot  companies,  but  the  en- 
listed strength  is  only  100. 

The  bridge  equipage  with  each 
bridge  company  has  oeen  doubled  and 
two  companies  now  have  each  two  di- 
visions of  heavy  equipage,  total  450 
feet  of  normal  bridge;  while  one 
company  has  two  divisions  of  light 
equipage,  total  372  feet  of  normal 
bridge. 

During  the  year  experiments  have 
been  continued  in  the  use  of  a  metal 
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divisible  ponton  boat,  in  the  tactical 
and  technical  use  of  searchlights,  in 
the  use  of  motor  trucks  for  purposes 
of  reconnaissance  and  surveying  and 
as  a  motive  power  for  the  search- 
light trucks  and  their  generators. 

The  supply  of  the  new  engineer 
equipment  to  the  engineer  troops  and 
other  line  troops  has  been  practically 
completed  and  much  equipment  has 
been  issued  to  the  engineer  companies 
of  the  organized  militia. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. — Both  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  have  de- 
voted much  attention  to  developing 
the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  as  a 
protection  at  sea,  and  many  stations 
nave  been  installed  for  army  and  navy 
use.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  gov- 
ernment departments  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States,  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  are  now  so  pro- 
vided with  wireless  shore  stations 
that  a  vessel  at  sea  can  communicate 
almost  anywhere  within  300  miles  of 
the  shore.  Army  transports  are  be- 
ing equipped  with  sparkless  wireless 
telegraph  instruments  in  which  the 
noise  of  the  key  is  suppressed  and 
the  electric  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
mitter is  greatly  increased.  (See 
XXIX,  Electrical  Engineering.) 

Military  Aeronautics. — The  aeronau- 
tical division  of  the  signal  corps  of 
the  army  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  development  of  aeronautics  for 
military  purposes,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  European  experts.  The 
equipment  of  the  aeronautical  divi- 
sion comprises  a  balloon  bouse  at 
Fort  Myer  and  a  balloon  house  of 
much  greater  capacity  at  Fort  Omaha, 
where  is  also  a  large  electrolysis 
plant  for  the  decomposition  of  water 
and  the  collection  and  storage  of 
hydrogen  and  the  compression  of  it 
into  steel  tubes  for  transportation. 
The  division  has  some  spherical  bal- 
loons, one  dirigible,  and  is  providing 
for  at  least  one,  and  possibly  two, 
aeroplanes.  The  present  equipment 
could  be  used  in  time  of  war.  (See 
XXIX,  Aeroplanes.) 

Automobiles. — E  xperimentswith 
automobiles  for  military  transporta- 
tion have  been  made  at  the  North- 
western Military  Academy,  and  were 
continued  during  the  simimer  at  the 
different  army  maneuvers.    Much  valu- 


able information  has  been  collected  in 
connection  with  these  experiments. 
( See  XXIX,  Automobiles, ) 

Sanitation  at  Panama. — ^The  admir- 
able work  of  our  army  officers  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  continued 
during  the  year  to  excite  admiration 
and  astonishment.  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress Col.  William  C.  Gtorgas,  Medical 
Ck>rps,  U.S.A.,  who  has  charge  of  the 
samtary  work  on  the  Isthmus,  said: 
''  Even  if  the  canal  fail  conunercially, 
it  still  will  justify  the  cost  in  build- 
ing it  by  demonstrating  that  the 
white  man  can  live  and  work  in  the 
tropics,  and  maintain  his  health  at  as 
high  a  point  as  he  can,  doing  the  aame 
work,  in  the  temperate  zone."  The 
comparative  figures  given  by  Colonel 
(^rgas  show  the  death  rate  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  be  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  cost 
of  a  sanitary  revolution  like  this  in 
the  tropics  he  proves  by  figures  to  be 
well  within  the  financial  ability  of 
any  tropical  community.  (See  XI, 
Panama  Canal.) 

Reclamation  Seryice. — ^Brig.- 
Gen.  William  L.  Marshall,  U.S.A., 
who  recently  retired  as  Chief  of  En- 
gineers of  the  Army,  was  on  July  2 
appointed  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  recla- 
mation service,  to  assist  in  solving 
the  engineering  problems  involved  in 
completing  the  reclamation  projects 
now  under  way.  The  work  of  spend- 
ing twenty  million  dollars  in  reclaim- 
ing the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
issuing  of  government  bonds  to  that 
amoimt,  for  that  purpose,  will  be 
done  on  plans  approved  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers. Formal  orders  creating  this 
board  were  issued  from  the  War  De- 
partment on  July  7,  1910.  General 
Marshall  will  be  a  sort  of  an  engineer- 
aid  to  the  President,  an  honor  never 
before  conferred  upon  an  engineer  of- 
ficer. With  this  additional  duty  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  direct  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $71»000,000. 
(See  XI.  Reclamation  Service.) 

New  Field  Service  Regulations  for 
the  army  have  been  issued  during 
the  year.  They  were  used  for  the  firw 
time  in  the  maneuvers  commencing  im 
some  of  the  military  departments  on 
July  1,  1910. 
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AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARMY 


^General  officers 

Adjatant-ses^nU'a  depMtment. . . . 

Innwotor-general's  department. . . . 

Juoce  advooate  general's  depart- 
ment   

Quartermaster's  department 

Subsistence  department 

Medieal  department 

Pay  department 

Corps  of  ensineers 

Ordnance  department 

SScnal  corps 

Bureaii  of  insular  affairs 

Fifteen  regiments  of  cavalry  . . . 

Six  rsginients  of  field  artillery. . . . 

Coast  artillery  corps 

Thirty  regimoits  of  infantry 

Porto  Rico  regiment  of  infantry. . . 

Mititiu:^  Academy 

Reoruitukg  parties,  recruit  depots, 
and  unasngned  recruits 

Serriee— aohool  detachments. .... 

V.  S.  military  prison  guMxls 

Indian  scouts 


I 

s 


15 
1 


Total  regular  army. 
Additional  force: 

Philii^ptne  scouts. . 


Grand  total 


1 


5 
8 

2 
6 
3 

lA 
3 

10 
6 
1 
1 

15 
6 

14 

30 


7 

4 

3 
9 

4 
21 

4 
16 

9 

2 

•  •  • 

15 
6 
.14 
301 


3 


27 


27 


124 


124 


147 


147 


:3 


10 
9 

6 
20 

9 

102 

20 

32 

19 

6 

1 
45 
12 
42 
90 


60 
27 
118 
25 
43 
25 
18 


225 

66 

210 

450 

11 


423  1.278 
52 


423 


1,330 


5 

c 
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43 
25 
18 


225 

78 

210 

450 

10 


43 


225 

62 

167 

450 

10 


1,423 
64 


1,487 


i 

a 


15 

6 

14 

30 

1 


957 
64 


1.021 


67 


21 
24 
17 

12 

96 

44 

o621 

53 

189 

85 

46 

3 

765 

236 

672 

1,530 

32 

7 


67 


4,453 
180 


4.633 


o 


200 
203 

(6) 


2.002 

730 

1,212 

•   •••■• 

12.776 

5.220 

19.321 

25.231 

576 

500 

8,000 

546 

320 

75 


76.911 
5.732 


82,643 


*  The  highest  rank  on  the  active  list  of  the  United  States  Army  is  that  of  major-^neral. 
though  on  the  retired  list  there  were  on  Sept.  1,  1910,  five  lieutenant-generals,  this  rank 
on  the  active  list  having  lapsed  with  the  retirement  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur,  June  2, 
1900. 

a  Indudes  170  first  lieutenants  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  on  active  duty. 

b  Under  the  act  of  Connese  approved  March  1,  1887  (24  8tat.  L.,  435),  the  enUsted  men  of 
the  Medical  Department  (Hospital  Corps)  are  not  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
army.     The  authorised  strength  of  the  Hospital  Corps  is  3,500  enUsted  men. 


PAY  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


GRADE. 


lieutenant-general . 
Major-jieneral .... 
Brigadier-general . . 

♦Colonel 

♦lieutenant-colonel 

♦Major 

♦Captain 

♦First  lieutenant .  . 
♦Second  lieutenant. 


Pat  of  OmcsBS  nv  Acnvs 
Sebvicb. 


PAT   OF   ORADS. 


Pat  of  Retired  Officers. 


PAT   OF   GRADE. 


Yearly. 


$11,000.00 
8.000.00 
6.000.00 
4.000.00 
3.500.00 
3.000.00 
2.400.00 
2.000.00 
1.700.00 


Monthly. 


$916.67 
666.67 
500.00 
333.33 
291.67 
250.00 
200.00 
166.67 
141.67 


Yearly. 


$8,250.00 
6.000.00 
4.500.00 
3.000.00 
2.625.00 
2,250.00 
1,800.00 
1.500.00 
1.275.00 


Monthly. 


$687.50 
500.00 
375.00 
250.00 
218.75 
187.50 
160.00 
125.00 
106.25 


♦After    5  years'  serviee  10  p.  o.  increase. 
10      ••  ••       20 

15      "  ••       30 


44 
44 


4« 


20 


«4 


40 


14 
44 
44 


41 
•  4 
44 
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THE    NAVY 


Naval  Reorganization. — ^A  scheme 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  discussed  and  some  of  its 
features  introduced  during  the  term 
of  office  of  Secretary  Truman  H.  New- 
berry. A  radically  different  plan  was 
elaborated  by  Secretary  George  von 
L.  Meyer  on  his  assumption  of  the 
naval  portfolio,  and  this  is  now  in 
operation. 

This  plan  gives  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  an  advisory  staff 
as  follows: 

Aid  for  Operations: 

Rear-Admiral   Richard  Wainwright. 
Aid  for   Personnel : 

Rear- Admiral  William  P.  Potter. 
Aid  for  Inspections: 

Rear-Admiral  Aaron  Ward. 
Aid  for  Material: 

Captain  Frank  P.  Fletcher. 
Aid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Commander  Philip  Andrews. 

By  a  provision  of  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  June  24,  1910, 
Congress  authorized  the  temporary 
abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment and  the  distribution  of  that 
bureau's  duties  among  the  other  bu- 
reaus, and  under  this  authorisation  the 
administration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment affairs  is  now  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Division  of  Operations  of  the 
Fleet,  which  includes  (1)  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  with  Capt.  Tem- 
plin  M.  Potts,  as  Chief  Intelligence 
Officer;  (2)  Naval  War  College,  Rear 
Admiral  R.  P.  Rodgers,  President. 

II.  Division  of  Personnel,  compris- 
ing (1)  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
(Recruiting,  Naval  Observatory,  Hy- 
drographic  Office) ;  (2)  Naval  Ex- 
amining Board;  (3)  Naval  Retiring 
Board;  (4)  Naval  Medical  Examining 
Board;  (5)  Board  for  Examination 
of  Medical  Officers;  (6)  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  with  its  Naval 
Medical  School  and  Naval  Dispensary ; 
(7)  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

III.  Division  of  Material,  compris- 
ing (1)  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  (2) 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair; 

(3)  Bureau   of    Steam   Engineering; 

(4)  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 


IV.  Division  of  Inspections,  com- 
prising (1)  the  Board  for  Inspection 
and  Survey  for  Ships;  (2)  Board  of 
Inspection,  for  Shore  Stations;  (3) 
Inspector  of  Engineering;  (4)  Gen- 
eral Inspector  of  Pay  Corps,  and  (5) 
Inspector  of  Public  Works. 

V.  Under  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary:  (1)  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks;   (2)  Marine  Corps. 

Steam  Engineering. — ^The  last  year 
has  been  one  of  great  progress,  due 
chiefly  to  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Practically  every  detail  of  the 
present  naval  organization  takes  ac- 
count of  the  great  part  that  engineer- 
ing plays  in  general  naval  efficiency. 

2.  The  School  of  Marine  Engineer- 
ing recently  established  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  giving 
an  impetus  to  engineering  throughout 
the  service,  and  is  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  personnel,  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery, by  indirect  as  well  as  by 
direct  means. 

3.  The  system  of  engineering  com- 
petition has  been  the  source  of  dis- 
tinct economy,  and  has  caused  really 

treat  Improvement  in  the  general  ef- 
ciency  of  the  navy. 

4.  Improvements  have  been  in- 
stalled in  existing  machinery  plants 
of  naval  vessels,  designed  to  bring 
them  up  to  date.  Successful  high 
speed  trials  have  been  held.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  value  of  new  devices 
and  ideas.  The  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station  has  l^n  more  widely 
used  than  heretofore  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  bad  material,  and  theoretically 
or  practically  unsound  apparatus. 

Iiaval  Medical  Corps. — ^The  work 
of  the  Naval  Medical  Corps  at  home 
and  abroad  during  1910  shows  an  as- 
viable  record  of  devotion  to  duty  which 
is  traditional  in  this  branch  of  our 
naval  service.  A  large  program  of 
erection  of  new  buildings  and  renora- 
tion  of  old  has  been  steadily  in  prog- 
ress at  the  various  shore  staUons. 
Worthy  of  note  is  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  organization  of  the  med- 
ical department  in  the  actual  battle 
practice  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  during 
the  month  of  September. 

The  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Emergency 
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Hospital,  'Bluefieldfl,  Nicaragua,  by 
P.  A.  Surgeon  W.  S.  Pugh,  Jr.,  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
brought  to  Bluefields  after  the  battle 
of  Recreo,  and  the  medical  supervision 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  troops 
surrendered  at  that  battle,  reflect 
credit  upon  the  service.  Forty  grave 
cases  of  gunshot  wounds  were  treated 
in  this  emergency  hospital. 

Following  the  technic  of  Rosenber- 
ger,  the  bacillus  leprs  was  demon- 
strated in  the  blood  of  lepers  in  Guam 
by  Assistant  Surgeon  Crow,  U.S.N. 
In  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  cases  the 
"blood  contained  a  bacillus  which 
morphologically  and  in  staining  is 
identical  with  the  lepre  bacillus.''  A 
later  report  to  follow  this  preliminary 
announcement  will  give  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  leper  colony  at  Guam,  and 
of  the  inoculation  experiments  which 
are  to  be  made.  (See  XXVIII,  Med- 
icine and  Hygiene,) 

The  Naval  Medical  School.— The 
work  done  at  this  institution  is  of 
high  order,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Naval  Medical  School  Hospital 
offer  special  advantages  for  the  study 
of  tropical  medicine,  general  medicine, 
surgery,  and  laboratory  work. 

The  Solace  has  proved  invaluable 
as  a  floating  hospital  with  the  fleet. 
A  number  of  well- trained  specialists 
and  nurses  are  constantly  available 
for  treatment  of  the  cases  sent  from 
the  various  ships.  The  work  done  by 
this  ship  is  a  forceful  argument  for 
a  similar  ship  to  accompany  our 
Pacific  fleet. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  naval  health 
record  wjiich  is  to  be  continuous  and 
is  to  accompany  each  officer  and  man, 
is  an  innovation  which  will  render 
possible  the  abolition  of  several  re- 
turns formerly  in  use. 

Submarines. — R emarkable  work 
with  submarines  has  followed  the  is- 
suance of  General  Order  No.  63,  of  the 
Navy  Department,  dated  April  14, 
1910,  which  abrogates  the  provisions 
which  forbade  the  cruising  or  maneu- 
vering of  these  craft  unaccompanied 
by  a  convoy,  the  order  stating  that 
the  mechanisms  of  such  craft  have 
been  sufficiently  perfected  and  officers 
and  men  sufficiently  trained  in  their 
use  to  make  the  restriction  no  longer 
necessary. 


The  trip  of  the  Vipery  of  the  Atlan- 
tic torpedo  fleet,  from  Charleston, 
S.  C,  to  Annapolis,  is  regarded  as 
epochal  by.  navy  officers,  demonstrating 
that  a  vessel  of  the  type  can  readily 
go  out  under  its  own  power,  for  two 
hundred  miles,  accomplish  its  purpose 
and  work  safely  back  into  its  port. 
This  means  that  hostile  vessels  ap- 
proaching nearer  than  two  hundred 
miles  to  our  coast  will  be  in  great 
danger,  and  that  we  have  a  source  of 
security  to  our  coast  in  times  of  war. 
There  was  little  or  no  escape  of  gas- 
oline vapor  in  any  of  the  torpedo  ves- 
sels, and  not  one  officer  or  enlisted 
man  was  made  sick  by  vapor.  Each 
submarine  carried  provisions  for  flve 
days,  water  for  two  weeks,  and  about 
1,900  gallons  of  gasoline,  a  sufficient 
supply  for  five  days. 

The  submarines  Pike  and  Orampua 
made  a  cruise  of  550  miles  under  their 
own  power  from  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  eleven  days,  ac- 
companied by  a  tender  and  a  collier. 
The  trip  was  made  without  mishap 
to  man,  officer,  or  vessel.  A  still 
more  remarkable  voyage  was  that  of 
the  submarine  Salmon  with  twenty- 
one  persons  aboard,  to  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, and  return,  1514  miles.  Lieut. 
David  A.  Weaver,  U.S.N.,  who  com- 
manded her,  said,  "The  cruise  dem- 
onstrated that  a  submarine  can  go  to 
sea  and  is  habitable,  the  degree  of 
comfort  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  cruise  and  the  weather  conditions. 
In  a  gale  at  sea  I  consider  a  boat  of 
the  Salmon  type  as  safe  or  safer  than 
any  other  type  of  sea-going  craft  of 
288  tons  displacement." 

Target  Practice. — ^The  remarkable 
progress  in  navy  target  practice  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  men  be- 
hind the  guns  at  recent  target  prac- 
tice in  Southern  waters  made  a  per- 
centage of  ninety -four  with  the  twelve- 
inch  battery,  eighty-four  per  cent  hits 
with  the  eight-inch  and  seventy-three 
per  cent  with  the  seven-inch  guns, 
Capt.  H.  O.  Dunn,  commanding  the 
Idaho,  said:  "When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  gunnery  was  done  at  sea  in 
fairly  rough  weather,  steaming  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  aiming  at  a  small 
canvas  target,  1,215  feet,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  practice  can  be  realized. 
Hard,  earnest  work  by  officers  and 
crew  not  only  put  the  Idaho  at  the 
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head  of  the  American  navy,  but  at  the 
head  of  the  world  sea-fighters."  The 
best  twelve-inch  gun  made  three  hits 
in  sixty-eight  seconds.  The  best  eight- 
inch  turret  made  fifteen  hits  out  of 
sixteen  shots  in  the  fast  time  of  one 
minute  and  seventeen  seconds,  or  three 
hits  per  gun  per  minute.  The  best 
■even-inch  gun  made  nine  hits  out  of 
ten  shots  at  the  rate  of  seven  hits 
per  minute. 

Naval  Ordnance. — ^The  developments 
of  the  past  year  in  Naval  Ordnance, 
while  they  have  not  included  any  very 
radical  changes,  have  been  character- 
ized by  stei^y  progress  along  lines 
already  worked  out.  The  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  developments  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Improvements  in  the  size,  power, 
and  accuracy  of  guns. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  quality  of 
projectiles. 

3.  Improvements  in  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  torpedoes. 

The  very  general  acceptance  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  of  all-big-gun  bat- 
tleships was  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  a  demand  for  more  powerful 
guns,  and  this  demand  has  been  met 
in  England  by  the  13.5-inch  gun  as- 
signed to  the  latest  battleships  laid 
down,  and  in  this  country  by  the  still 
heavier  and  more  poweirul  fourteen- 
inch  which  will  make  up  the  arma- 
ment of  the  battleships  provided  for 
in  the  latest  appropriation  bill.    This 

r,  the  most  powerful  yet  designed 
use  afioat,  fires  a  projectile  of 
1,400  pounds,  while  that  of  the  twelve- 
inch  guns  of  the  Arkansas  and  Wyo- 
ming weighs  only  800  pounds. 

The  increase  in  power  resulting 
from  the  greater  weight  of  the  new 
projectile  becomes  more  marked  as 
the  range  is  increased,  its  penetration 
at  10,000  yards  being  estimated  at 
seventeen  inches  of  hard-faced  steel, 
which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
twelve-inch  at  7,500  yards.  These  fig- 
ures are,  for  both  guns,  considerably 
in  excess  of  what  they  would  have 
been  a  year  ago,  an  important  part 
of  the  gain  in  range  being  due  to  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  projectiles, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  resistance 
of  the  air  has  been  materially  re- 
duced and  remaining  velocities  at  long 
ranges  correspondingly  increased.  This 
connects   two  of  the  lines  of  devel- 


opment which  have  been  referred  to 
above:  the  increased  power  of  guns, 
and  the  increased  efficiency  of  projec- 
tiles, both  of  which  make  for  in- 
creased range,  accuracy,  and  penetra- 
tion. 

So  far  as  penetration  is  concerned, 
we  must,  of  course,  take  acooimt  of 
the  quality  of  the  projectile  and  that 
of  the  armor  against  which  it  ia  to 
be  used.  For  several  years  past  there 
has  becai  no  marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  armor  either  in  this 
eoun^  or  abroad.  The  development 
of  projectiles  has  also  lagged  some- 
what, but  in  this  particular  a  decidei 
advance  has  recently  been  made  in 
this  country,  and  for  the  moment  the 
balance  in  the  long  contest  betweoi 
armor  and  projectiles  seems  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  latter,  at  least  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  The 
superiority  of  the  projectiles  is  ac- 
centuated— still  referring  to  our  own 
naval  ordnance — bv  the  recent  adop- 
tion of  a  high  explosive  for  use  with 
these  projectiles,  which  is  believed  to 
be  superior  to  any  heretofore  used,  and 
of  a  fuze  which  admits  of  driving  tiie 
projectile  through  thick  armor  and 
exploding  it  in  rear. 

Torpedoes. — ^The  range  of  torpedoes 
has  been  gradually  increased  within 
the  last  few  years  and  the  year  just 
past  has  seen  the  range  extended  to 
four  thousand  yards.  At  the  same 
time,  the  accuracy  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  result  is  that  the 
torpedo  has  taken  on  a  new  character, 
and  promises  to  come  far  nearer  than 
in  the  past  to  realizing  the  possibil- 
ities which  have  always  been  attrib- 
uted to  it  but  which  have  heretofore 
been  imaginary  rather  than  reaL  • 

In  its  present  form,  with  its  greatly 
increased  radius  of  effectiveness,  it 
coincides  in  effect  with  the  other  fac- 
tors which  have  been  described,  to 
increase  battle  ranges  for  large  ships; 
and  adds  enormously  to  the  value  of 
torpedo-vessels,  since  it  not  only  gives 
them  a  far  more  accurate  weapon 
than  they  have  had  before,  but  enables 
them  to  operate  at  a  distance  when 
they  are  safe  from  detection  by  seardi- 
light.  An  important  result  of  the  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  the  torpedo  is 
a  proposal  to  armor  the  bottoms  of 
battleships;  not,  of  course,  with  the 
sort  of  armor  now  used  on  the  bcto 
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eta,  but  with  Buch  a  thickne 
geoeoua  Bt««l  as  will  enab 

to  resist  the  explosion  of 
below  the  belt. 
1  be  seen  that  the  roost  sij 
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attle  ranges  from  somethir 
)  jards,  at  which  thejr  seemc 
nitely  fixed  only  a  short  tinr 
learly  or  quite  10,000  yard. 
)   result   of   developments   i 

correspond B,  aa  it  happen: 
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le  to  make  almost  as  man 
he  greater  rtuige  aa  it  was 
I  ago  at  the  shorter  one.  Tb 
■o  many  causes  acting  coin 
toward  the  same  end  canno 
lodify  profoundly  the  nava 

tlie  future, 
.ted  with  the  features  of  d« 
t  which  have  been  deacribei 

the  most  significant  in  thi 
at  the  year  are  many  point 

but  by  no  means  negfigibji 
X.  The  accuraqr  of  Bre  ai 
e  which  has  been  referred  ti 
impossible  without  improve 

sights  and  in  roechanismi 
icg  and  training  the  guns 
le  extraordinary  rapidi^  ol 
:wel¥e-inch  and  f ourteen-incl 
lid  be  impossible  without 
ly  perfect  arrangement  for 
^e  ammunition  and  loading 
In  these  and  other  re- 
e  past  year  has  seen  im- 
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and  more  conspicuous  fea- 
ined  above. 

n  Battleship  Construction. 
rorthy  event  of  the  year  is 
stration  by  the  Fore  River 
ng  Company  of  its  ability 
)  with  all  the  world  in  the 
f  battleships  in  both  time 

Not  only  did  the  Ameri- 
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m  time.  The  British  bid 
iphest  of  the  five  and  the 
Lime  required  by  them  the 
' --  'b  the  story,  as  it  ap- 
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AppropiiatloDH. — Aaide  from  the 
regular  nnnnal  approprUtion  bills, 
there  haa  thus  far  been  no  linportaiit 
military  or  na-ral  l^fllation  by  the 
Siity-flret  Cangresa,  thongh  Mreral 
billa  of  considerable  import  bj  to  in- 
creased per  sonnet  and  efflcianoy  oe- 
cupied  the  attention  of  committeei 
and  will  aome  before  Congress  in  the 
session  of  1011.  The  regular  session 
voted  the  following  Bums,  under  the 
appropriation  bills  noted,  for  the  mili- 
tary (md  naval  expenses  of  the  fiscal 
year  bt^nning  July  1,  1910: 

Amy *  9G.M0,6«T 

Nsvy 131.SG0,8M 

PortUeatioiu e,S17,aOO 

MiliMir  AoulHsy l.SGe,3M 

Other  expenses  of  the  services,  in- 
cluding their  civilian  salary  lists  and 
the  upkeep  of  their  buildines  at  the 
Capital,  are  provided  for  in  the  liegis- 
lative  Appropriation  Law,  and  amount 
to  something  less  than  {3,000,000, 
while  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Law  there  is  provided  for  arse- 
nals, posts,  and  cemeteries  t2,000,- 
000.  This  latter  law  approoriates 
over  $6,000,001)  for  National  and 
State  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Boldiera,  and  $2,013,000  for  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  expenses. 

The  Kiver  and  Harbor  Law  appro- 
priates $41,329,113,  but  the  salaries  of 
the  engineers  who  direct  this  great 
work  are  paid  from  the  Army  Appro- 
priation Bill,  all  expenditures  for  nver 
and  harbor  construction  being  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the 
•upervision  of  the  Chief  of  Ei^neers, 
and  the  work  prosecuted  by  the  Corps 


Pensions. — The  Pension  Appropria- 
tion Bill  for  the  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1010,  to  June  30,  1911.  carries  $155,- 
768,000,  which  is  $6,160,000  less  than 
the  pension  appropriation  for  the  year 
preceding.  Up  to  the  present  year  the 
<DoTernment  has  paid  in  pensions  to 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  their 
widows,  minor  children  and  dependent 
relatives,  on  account  of  military  and 
naval  service  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic,  a  grand  total  of 
$3,913,082,613.73,     divided     as     fol- 
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KILITABY  AND   NAVAL  lOLITIA 


The  OijEanized  Militia,  comDosed  of 
the  Militia  or  National  Guara  organ- 
izations of  the  States  and  Territories. 
18  now,  b^  virtue  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Dick  law,  approved  Jan.  21, 
1903,  a  reserve  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States.  The  law  as 
amended  May  27,  1908,  provides  that 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
priations  of  Congress  the  State  troops 
must  "after  Jan.  21,  .1910,  conform 
in  organization,  armament  and  dis- 
cipline to  the  regular  army,  Bubject 
in  time  of  peace  to  such  general  ex- 
ceptions as  may  be  authorued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War." 

The  President  has  authority,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  fix  the  minimum 
number  of  organizations. 

The  organized  militia  must  be  called 
into  service  first  after  the  tegular 
army  and  before  the  volunteers.  A 
call  for  their  services  can  be  issued 
at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  man  called  must  yield  prompt 
obedience  to  the  order  to  escape  trial 
by  a  court-martial.  The  militia  are, 
in  short,  subject  to  be  ordered  at  any 
time  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  and  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  and  the  same  penalties  for 
a  dereliction  in  duty  as  the  regulars. 

The  militia  are  to  be  armed,  uni- 
formed and  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  Stateis,  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
as  well  as  by  officers  of  militia,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  encampments, 
manenvers  and  field  instruction  of  the 
regular  army,  receiving,  while  thus 
participating,  the  same  pay  and  al- 
lowances as  the  regulars.  The  militia 
are  to  be  furnished  with  ammunition 
for  instruction  in  target  practice  and 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  pension  laws  when  in  service. 
(See  Revised  Statuiee,  Section  1661.) 

Training  of  Organized  Militia. — A 


great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
training  of  the  organized  militia  of 
the  States  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  reg- 
ular army.  In  the  field  exereises  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  fall  of  1909,  as 
General  Wood  states  in  his  report,  of- 
ficers  of  the  organized  militia  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  various  Staff 
Departments  in  order  to  thoroughly 
try  them  out  and  ascertain  their  ef- 
ficiency and  that  of  their  departments. 
In  the  Subsistence  Department  a  reg- 
ular officer  was  assigned  as  assistant; 
another  regular  officer  was  in  charge 
of  Government  transports.  The  com- 
manding general  and  a  number  of  his 
staff  were  regular  officers.  .  The  dif- 
ficulties which  arose  were  those  of  ac- 
tual service.  Most  of  them  were  the 
result  of  inexperience  which  regular 
officers  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
avoided,  but  they  revealed  to  the 
guard  the  shortcomings  of  the  officers 
and  their  need  of  further  instruction. 
The  instruction  in  the  ten  maneu- 
ver camps  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  militia  joined 
with  the  regular  army  during  the 
summer  of  1910  showed  a  great  im- 
provement upon  that  of  previous 
years.  The  regular  officers  detailed 
as  instructors  were  selected  with  espe- 
cial care  by  the  War  Department,  the 
system  of  progressive  instruction  was 
much  more  complete  and  practical, 
and  there  was  greater  harmony  of  ac- 
tion between  the  regulars  and  the 
organized  militia.  Especial  attention 
was  given  to  problems  of  attack  and 
defence,  and  throughout  the  instruc- 
tion had  definite  reference  to  a  pos- 
sible state  of  war.  There  was  a 
marked  advance  in  the  matter  of  san- 
itary instruction  and  the  hygiene  of 
camps,  and  the  present  method  of 
bread  baking  in  the  field  was  fully 
demonstrated.  Many  officers  of  militia, 
received  valuable  instruction  during 
the  year  at  the  Army  Service  Schools 
held  previous  to  the  encampments. 


GBOWTH    OF    THE    WORLD'S    NAVIES 

S.  N.  D.  North 


The  growth  in  the  size  and  the  cost 
of  the  world's  navies  has  continued 
with  increasing  momentum  daring  the 


year.  Owing  to  the  different  stand- 
ards applied  in  classification,  it  is 
difficult   to   reconcile  the  several   of- 
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navy  Acts  has  be«n  adopted.  Four 
battleships  of  the  Danton  eljias  wen 
launched  during  the  ;ear,  three  should 
be  completed  bjr  the  end  of  this  year. 
and  two  battleships  are  to  be  laid 
down  in  1910. 

In  Russia  four  battleships  of  the 
largest  size  were  official);  laid  doini 
in  June,  1909,  "but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  construction  will  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor."  None  of  the 
four  Russian  battleships  launched  in 
1906  or  1907  has  yet  been  completed, 
and  it  will  be  manj  jrears  before  tia 
Russian  navy  again  becomes  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with.  In  Italy  one 
battleship  was  completed,  one  laid 
down  and  three  authorized.  The  Aus- 
trian navy  progresses  steadily,  but 
the  two  big  battleships  proposed  Ii^ 
year  have  not  been  laid  down.  In 
Japan  one  battleship  was  completed 
and  two  were  laid  down,  while  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  placed  in  tlie 
Unitwl  States  an  order  for  two  bat- 
tleships. 

The  number  of  battleships  in  fuD 
commission  for  the  British  and  Ger- 
man navies  remains  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  The  British  home  fleet 
and  the  German  high -sea  fleet  each 
comprises  sixteen  battleshipa.  The 
French  fleet  in  European  waters  has 
been  organized  in  two  squadrons  un- 
der one  commander  in  chief;  the  Ital- 
ian fleet  is  now  organized  in  three 
divisions;  Russia  baa  in  commission 
in  the  Baltic  two  battleships,  three 
armored  cruisers  and  a  training  squad- 
ron, and  in  the  Black  Sea  three  bat- 
tleships (one  not  completed)  uid  one 
protected  cruiser;  and  Austria  has 
three  battleships  in  commission. 

The  present  position  as  regards  bat- 
tleships of  all  classes  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Built. 


Building. 


TotaL 


The  following  is  *  forecast  of  Um 
strength  of  the  leading  navies  of  the 
world  in  modem  battleships  at  the 
end  of  1910,  1911,  and  1912: 
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Brit- 
ftin. 

United 
SUtes. 

Oer- 
many. 

Fnnoe. 

Japan. 

1910*. . 
1911t. . 

33 
3 

20 
2 

19 
3 

10 
2 

9 

•  • 

i9n*. . 

1912t.. 

36 
3 

22 
2 

22 
3 

12 
1 

9 
2 

1912*.. 

39 

24 

26 

13 

11 

The  German  naval  annual  Nauticus 
gives  the  following  figures,  which  show 
how  enormously  both  England  and 
Germany  have  increased  their  naval 
strength  in  the  last  ten  years,  and, 
correspondingly,  their  expenditure. 

England's  and  Germany's  strength 
is  measured  in  tonnage  of  battleships 
of  over  10,000  tons  and  of  armored 
cruisers  over  5,000  tons.  No  vessels 
over  twenty  years  old  are  included: 


1900, 
1910. 


England. 
Tons. 


619.460 
1,335.870 


Germany. 
Tons. 


84.390 
456.580 


Increase — ^England,  116  per  cent.;  Germany, 
Ml  per  cent. 

England. 

Germany. 

1900 

£30.596,000 
41.416.000 

£7.868.000 

1910 

21.702.000 

Inereaae    Rngland,  36  per  cent.;  Germany, 
276p6r  omi. 

FOBEIGN    SHIPBUIIiDING 
PBOGRAMS 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  George  C.  von  L.  Meyer,  con- 
tains the  following  siunmary  of  the 
shipbuilding  programs  of  the  several 
nations: 

The  latest  step  in  the  development  of 
the  all-big-gnn  type  of  battleship  has 
been  the  introdaction  of  18.5-iDch  gvtns 
In  the  British  navy  and  14-lnch  guns 
In  the  United  States  navy.  Germany 
also  has  been  conducting  experiments 
with  14-inch  guns,  and  is  about  to  in> 
troduce  them  on  her  latest  ships. 

Another  innovation  is  the  triple-gun 
turret  which  is  being  installed  by  Italy 
and  Russia.  The  Italians  are  reported 
as  Installing  a  combination  of  both 
doable  turrets  and  triple  turrets  on  their 
new  ships,  enabling  them  to  carry  thir- 
teen 12-inch  guns  in  five  turrets.  The 
new  Russian  ships  are  to  carry  twelve 
12-lnch  guns  in  four  triple-gun  turrets. 

*.End.    t  To  be  completed. 


.  Displacements,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  been  still  further  increased,  in 
spite  of  the  agitation  in  some  quarters 
for  a  return  to  smaller  battleships.  Tur- 
bines are  universally  adopted  as  the 
mode  of  propulsion. 

Nearly  all  European  powers  and  Japan 
are  building  all-blg-gun  ships.  In  South 
America,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  have 
such  ships  already  built  or'  building, 
while  Chile  is  about  to  follow. 

England.  Germany,  and  Japan  are  the 
only  powers  which  are  now  laying  down 
so-called  armored  cruisers.  The  latest 
ships  of  this  type  in  England  have  far 
outdistanced  their  contemporary  battle- 
ships in  displacement  and  speed,  while 
carrying  the  same  caliber  of  heavy  guns, 
although  fewer  in  number,  and  having 
but  slightly  less  armor  protection.  They 
deserve  the  name  of  battleship  cruiser 
now  commonly  applied  to  them,  for  they 
have  outgrown  the  class  of  armored 
cruiser  as  formerly  understood.  It  would 
seem  that  the  nations  building  such 
ships  are  in  reality  building  two  types 
of  battleships — fast 'and  slow.  The  bat- 
tleship cruiser  is  now  generally  consid- 
ered as  being  practically  in  the  battle- 
ship class,  and  counted  as  a  capital 
ship. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  naval  powers, 
among  the  exceptions  being  the  United 
States,  are  building  fast  scout  cruisers 
and  protected  cruisers  in  addition  to  the 
heavy  ships,  and  their  building  programs 
always  include  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
and  submarines. 

The  following  are  the  shipbuilding 
programs  of  the  various  naval  powers : 

Great  Britain. — The  shipbuilding 
program  authorized  for  1910-11  pro- 
vides for  the  following  new  construc- 
tion :  Five  large  armored  ships,  five 
protected  cruisers,  twenty  destroyers, 
and  a  number  of  submarine  boats,  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  sum  of  $3,649,875  In  all. 

The  following  fleet  auxiliaries  were 
also  authorized :  One  submarine  depot 
ship,  two  submarine  tenders,  and  one 
salvage  steamer.  The  salvage  steamer 
is  expected  to  be  specially  designed  for 
the  raising  of  submarines. 

The  total  estimates  for  1910-11  amount 
to  $197,597,906,  as  compared  with  $170,- 
361,950  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
personnel  for  manning  the  fleet  was  in- 
creased by  3,000. 

The  four  so-called  contingent  ships 
authorized  in  1909  were  laid  down  in 
April.  1910.  They  are  the  battleships 
Monarch,  Thunderer,  and  Conqueror,  and 
the  battleship  cruiser  Princeta  Royal. 
The  battleships  will  be  similar  to  the 
Orion,  of  about  22.500  tons  displace- 
ment. 21  knots  speed,  and  will  carry 
18.5-inch  guns.  The  Princess  Royal  to 
be  a  sister  ship  of  the  Lion,  of  about 
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26,350  tons  dlflplacement,  28  to  29 
knots  speed,  and  also  to  have  18.5-lnch 
guns. 

The  Aastrallan  and  New  Zealand  gov* 
ernments  have  passed  acts  anthorlzing 
the  construction  of  two  armored  cruis- 
ers of  the  Indefatigable  type.  These 
two  ships  have  been  laid  down,  and 
when  completed  the  New  Zealand  con- 
tribution will  form  part  of  the  royal 
navy,  while  that  of  Australia  will  form 
part  of  the  Australian  unit. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  pur- 
chased the  Rainbow,  a  second-class 
cruiser,  for  use  as  a  training  ship,  and 
also  the  first-class  cruiser  Niohe.  Can- 
ada is  also  to  build  four  Bristols,  one 
Boadicea,  and  six  destroyers.  Two  large 
floating  dry  docks,  capable  of  taking  any 
war  vessel  now  building  or  likely  to  be 
designed,  authorized  in  1909,  have  been 
ordered,  and  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted during  1911.  Two  more  floating 
docks  are  included  in  the  estimates  for 
1910-11. 

The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  In  his 
statement  to  Parliament  on  the  navy 
estimates,  1910-11,  states  that  provision 
was  made  in  the  navy  estimates,  1909- 
10,  for  work  In  connection  with  atrial 
navigation,  and  important  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  recently 
formed  aeronautical  branch.  The  design 
of  an  experimental  airship  has  l)een 
completed,  and  a  ship  is  now  under  con- 
struction. 

Germanr* — ^The  German  naval  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1910-11  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  following :  Three 
battleships,  one  armored  cruiser,  two 
scout  cruisers,  twelve  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, and  $8,570,000  for  submarine- 
boat  construction  and  experiments.  The 
contracts  for  the  above  vessels  have  al- 
ready been  awarded,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  all  been  laid  down. 

In  accordance  with  the  fleet  law,  the 
following  vessels  will  be  appropriated 
for  in  1911 :  Three  battleships,  one  ar- 
mored cruiser,  two  scout  cruisers,  twelve 
destroyers,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  sub- 
marine-boat construction  and  experi- 
ments. This  latter  sum  of  money  is 
usually  as  designated  by  the  German 
navy  department. 

During  the  year  1910  the  battle- 
ships Posen  and  Rheinland  and  the  ar- 
mored cruiser  Von  der  Tann  will  have 
been  completed.  The  old  battleships 
Weiaaenhurg  and  Kurfueret  Friedrioh 
Wilhelm  were  sold  to  Turkey. 

The  total  naval  estimates  for  1910-11 
amount  to  $106,320,000. 

France. — The  naval  estimates  for 
1910-11,  as  authorized,  provide  for  the 
construction  of  the  following:  Six  de- 
stroyers of  750  tons  displacement,  two 
destroyers  of  427  tons  displacement,  two 


torpedo  boats  of  180  tons  displacement, 
three  submarines. 

A  special  bill  was  passed  which  au- 
thorised the  construction  of  two  battle- 
ships, ordered  to  t>e  laid  down  tn  Aug. 
of  this  year.  These  battleships  are  to 
be  of  about  28,400  tons  displacement 
20  knots  speed,  and  to  carry  twelve  12- 
inch  guns. 

The  minister  of  marine  has  submitted 
to  Parliament  a  proposed  law  for  fixing 
the  composition  of  the  Frendi  fieet 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  continuous  shipbuilding  program  ex- 
tending to  the  year  1919,  in  which  year 
the  French  navy  is  to  attain  the  streDgth 
proposed. 

The  total  estimates  for  1910-11 
amounted  to  $74,295,000. 

Japan. — ^There  are  at  present  nnder 
construction  the  battleships  AM,  8ett9u, 
and  Katoaohi;  the  armored  cmlser  K%- 
rama,  three  cruisers  of  about  5,000  tons 
displacement,  two  destroyers  of  about 
1,100  tons  displacement,  and  some  sub- 
marines. Of  these  the  Aki  and  the  Ku- 
rama  are  nearly  completed. 

At  present  there  exist  three  anthorlsed 
programs,  to  be  accomplished  by  1916, 
under  which  shipbuilding  is  carried  on. 
According  to  these  programs  there  still 
remain  to  be  commenced  the  following 
vessels :  One  battleship,  three  armored 
cruisers,  two  cruisers,  several  destroy- 
ers and  torpedo  boats. 

The  estimates  for  1910-11  called  for 
the  first  installment  for  a  new  armored 
cruiser,  which  is  to  be  laid  down  after 
the  launching  of  either  the  8ett9u  or 
Kawaohi.  This  armored  cruiser  is  to 
have  a  displacement  of  18,500  tons. 

Russia. — ^The  construction  of  the 
four  new  battleships,  Sebaetopol,  Petro- 
pavlovak,  Poltava,  and  Oangut,  Is  pro- 
gressing slowly.  The  main  charact^s- 
tlcs  of  the  ships  are  as  follows :  Dis- 
placement, 23,000  tons,  horse  power, 
42,000 ;  speed,  28  knots ;  battery,  twelve 
12-lnch  guns,  twenty  4.7-inch  guns,  four 
47 -mm.  guns. 

The  12-lnch  guns  are  motinted  in  four 
triple-gun  turrets,  a  new  departure  tn 
warship  building.  A  number  of  destroy- 
ers were  begun  during  1910. 

Italr* — ^The  present  program  of  con- 
struction of  the  Italian  navy,  which  Is 
to  be  accomplished  by  1916,  provides  for 
the  following:  Four  battleships,  tiiree 
scout  cruisers,  twelve  destroyers,  fifty 
torpedo  boats,  twelve  submarines,  one 
submarine  docking  ship. 

Of  the  battleships,  the  Dante  AUghleri 
was  laid  down  in  June,  1909.  The 
other  three  are  to  be  laid  down  this 
year.  They  are  to  be  named  OonU  di 
Cavour,  Oiulio  Cesare,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Their  displacement  will  be  alnnit 
22,000  tons,  and  they  will  carry  12-lnch 
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emu  In  ttiple-KQU  turrets.  Tbe  tbrer 
Bcont  CTnlsera  bsve  beta  ccmmenced. 

CoDtrkcU  have  b««n  awarded  (or  the 
tirel*e  dertrofera,  thirty  out  of  the  Bfty 
torpedo  boata,  eleven  aabmarlnea,  and 
the  nbinarine  docking  ehlp. 

Aaatrla.— It  Is  knowa  that  the  Bta- 
3  Temico,  at  Trleate.  has  com- 
the  conetrunlon  of  two  dread- 
At  present  cbla  1i  done  at  their 
own  expense,  for  tbeae  sblps  have  not 
jet  b«en  authorlied  hy  the  delcKatlons. 
Pnaa  reports  state  that  the  estimate* 
for  1010-11  win  ondoabtedly  contain 
tbe  llrst  iDstatlmpQta  for  these  iblpi,  and 
tbst  BDlborIt;  win  be  aiked  to  lej  down 
two  more  In  ISll.  Tbe  displacement  li 
BlTen  aa  belns  about   20,000   to   22,000 


aboul  2S.000  tODS  displacement,  from 
tbe  Fore  Rlier  BhlpballdlUK  Companr, 
which  com  pan  T  has  sublet  tbe  constrne- 
tloD  of  one  of  these  sblpa  to  tbe  New 
York  Shlpbolldlng  Company.  There  are 
also  under  eonstraetlon  In  Europe  twelve 
destroyers — four  In  CDgland,  (Our  In 
France,  and  four  In  Oermaoj. 

Br«BlI^-Tbe  battleeblps  Mtmu  Ot- 
roe*  and  Sao  Paulo  hsve  been  completed. 
A  third,  to  be  named  Rtb  ie  Janeiro,  baa 
been  commenced  in  Rngland. 

A  movement  has  been  Initiated  by  tbe 
BrailUan  Navy  League  to  procure  tnnds 
by  papular  subscription  for  the  bulldlnc 
of  a  fourth  battleship,  wblch  Is  to  b« 
named  Rtachuelo. 


asked  for  tenders  tor  the  constmctlon 
of  one  20,000-ton  battleship,  four  de- 
stroyers, and  two  snbmarlnes. 


THE  COST  07  ABHES  FBACB 


bj  the  principal  countries  of  tbe 
world,  and  the  annual  sums  Toted  for 
armj  and  naval  purposes: 

COST  OF  NEW  VES8E18 
The  amounts  voted  for  the  construc- 
tion of   tieiv   Teasels  in    1009-10   and 
1910-11  by  seven  nations  were: 

FnwBB "  M 

Oormaoy « 

fX.''^ -■::■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  S 
SSZ.-.-.-.U;::::::::::::::::::        !! 

UidtMl  StalM -_  00 

ARM?  AND  NAVAL  EXPENDITUBE 


The  annual  expenditures  of  the 
United  States,  England,  G«mian7, 
and  France,  on  account  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  or,  as  it  is  said,  that 
war  may  be  prevented,  are  to-daf 
greater  than  the  annual  expenditures 
of  any  one  of  these  nations  during 
any  foreign  war  in  which  it  has  ever 
engaged.  In  fact,  these  expenditurss 
have  become  so  great  as  to  excite 
alarm  in  each  of  these  principal  na- 
tions of  the  world, 
deficits  in  their  current  r 
necessitating  new  sources  of  taxation 
to  meet  the  demands  for  the  construe-  . 
tion  of  great  armaments. 

Hon.  James  A.  Tawney,  represent- 
ative  in  Congress  from  Minnesota,  in 
a  speech  at  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress in  Chicago,  May  5,  1S09,  mad« 
the  following  statements: 

Tbe  total  expenditures  of  the  United 
Btates.  England.  Germany,  and  Prance, 
during  tbe  flseel  year  ending  June  80, 
1Q08.  on  account  of  their  armies  and 
navies,  approximated.  In  round  numbers, 
a  blltloD,  or  ten  bnndred  raltlton.  dollars. 
Add  to  this  the  sums  expended  tor  tbe 
name  purpose  by  other  nstlons  o(  the 
world,  snd  yon  will  bsve  a  grand  total 
cnRt  of  armed  peace  so  large  that  the 
humsD    mind   can   scarcely   comprehend 

The  average  annual  appropriations 
tor  our  army  have  leaped  from  less 
than  124.000,000  for  each  of  tbe  eight 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  8pan- 
Iiih  War  to  more  than  $83,000,000  for 
each  of  the  eight  years  ending  with  tbe 
anprnprlations  made  at  the  last  session 
of   Congress   for   the   flscsl   year   IBIO. 
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g  tbe  aame  period  tbe  aTerage  an-  Panama  Canal,  with  nearly  ftSO, 
kpproprUtloiii  for  our  navy  bave  to  apare.  The  lacretuK  la  the  m 
■ed  from  ft  little  mare  tban  127,-  proprlated  Cor  tbe  navy  for  tbei 
10  to  more  tban  fl02,400,000 —  periods  la  approilmatetr  t600,0O 
IS0.854  for  lSlO-11,  In  otbsr  mm  Urgety  In  eiceu  of  tbe  tc 
,  tbe  Increase  In  appropiiattaoB  proprlattoOB  (or  the  support  ot 
e  arm;  for  tbe  periods  named  ei-  |  tire  Koverument  (or  any  flaeal  re 
[  ¥472.000,000.  a  (Dm  enffldeat  to  i  to  that  of  189S.  (See  IV.  Thi  I 
tbe  whole  coat  of  coDstnictlng  the  '  fence  Fuiut.) 
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rerlvAl  in  the  volume  of  buEiness 
traneacted.  Horeorer,  call  loan  rates, 
which  in  1IK)8  h^d  been  at  or  slight- 
ly above  one  per  cent,  now  averaged 
from  two  to  TOUT  per  cent,  ahowmg 
that  there  wu  a  more  urgent  de- 
mand for  funds. 

The  Stock  BxdianKe.— On  the  stock 
exchange  also  the  vear  1909  was 
characterized  bj  buIliBh  aentiment. 
The  average  price  level  of  ten  repre- 
■entative  standard  Htocka  used  as  an 
index,  ehowH  an  increase  of  twenty- 
two  per  cent  over  the  average  price 
prevailing  in  1908.  The  total  number 
of  sharea  traded  in  was  214,632,000, 
as  compared  with  197,206,000  in  1906, 
while  the  total  of  new  securities 
listed  on  the  exchange  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  in  1008.  In  fact, 
during  the  year  I90B  over  92,424,000,- 
000  of  new  securities  were  list«d  on 
the  stock  exchange,  an  amount  great- 
er than  was  listed  in  any  previous 
year,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1901. 

With  these  indications  of  increased 
business  activity  apparent  on  every 
hand  the  business  community,  as 
judged  from  the  financial  and  trade 
press,  looked  forward  to  1910  as  a 
year  of  active  trade  and  complete 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  finan- 
cial and  trade  depression  of  1907  and 
1908.  In  the  main  these  bright  pros- 
pecta  were  not  realized.  In  fact,  the 
month  of  Jan.,  1910,  seems  to  have 
marked  the  highest  point  of  the  busi- 
ness conditions  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  year.  From  that  time  on  there 
followed  a  tendency  toward  dullness 
and  hesitation  in  many  lines  of  busi- 
ness, especially  in  the  security  mar- 
ket and  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness. In  the  following  tables  a 
summary  is  presented  of  busineaa 
conditions  during  the  years  1900  and 
1010,  as  shown  by  those  indices  which 
are  generally  accepted  as  the  truest 
barometer  of  industry  and  trade. 
The  tables  relating  to  the  "Stock 
Market  Activity "  and  including  a 
summary  of  "  Shares  of  Stock  and 
Bonds  Sold,"  "  Average  Security 
Prices,"  and  "  New  Securities  List- 
ed," furnish  an  idea  of  the  activity 
prevailing  in  the  security  market, 
and  the  condition  of  the  investment 
demand  during  the  year  1910.  The 
tables   relating  to  the   "  Loans  and 
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Depoaits  of  the  New  York  (Clearing 
House  Banka "  (.nd  the  "  Domestic 
■nd  Foreign  Honey  Rates "  will  ez- 
plun  the  conditions  Burrounding  the 
money  market  during  IDIO;  while 
tha  tables  on  "Bank  Clearings," 
—      "1  Trade,"  "  Crop  Production," 


"Railway  Gross  and  Net  Earnings," 
"  Idle  Cars,"  "  Pin  Iron  and  Copper 
Production,"  "  Building  Construction," 
"  Number  of  Business  Failures  and 
Amount  of  Liabilities,"  will  furnish 
a  view  of  the  year's  activity  in  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  lines.   For 
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MONEY  MARKET  CONDITIONS— CmlintMd 
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parposeB  of  comparison  the  data  for 
these  barometric  indices  is  given  by 
months  for  the  jean  1909  and  1910, 
and  to  make  possible  a  further  com- 
parison, the  totals  for  the  several 
items,  wherever  possible,  are  also 
given  for  the  years  1906,  1907,  and 
1908.' 

AKiJcnltate.  —  An  examination  of 
the  firat  tahle  shows  that  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commoditieB 
in  ISIO,  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
exceeds  that  of  1909  by  about  ten 
per  cent.  The  com  crop  proved  to 
be  the  larcrest  in  our  history,  amount- 
ing to  3.121,381,000  bushels.  Winter 
wheat  shows  a  total  of  45n.294.000 
bushels,  or  approximately  25.000,000 
more  than  in  1909.  although  the 
spring  wheat  crop  fell  short,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  by  ap- 
proximately 67,000.000  bushels,  Oats 
also  passed  the  1.000,000,000  bushel 
mark,  esnpeding  the  1909  crop  by  al- 
most 90.000.000  bushels.  The  cotton 
crop,  aithouRh  not  nearly  equal  to 
the  crops  of  1904,  1906.  and  1908, 
nevertheless  shows  an  increase  over 
1S09,  the  latest  estimate  placing  this 
year'a  crop  at  11,500,000  bales.  (See 
XVIIJ,   Agriculture  and  Fishtrieg.) 

A  crop  of  such  proportions  would 
naturally  insure  a  heavy  tonnage  for 

<  The  anthor  Is  Indebted  for  maoy  of 
the  itatlatlcs  presented  In  tbe  foregoing 
table*  to  the  compilations  prepared  br 
Roger  W.   Babson. 


the  railwavs  of  the  country.  During 
the  firat  eight  months  of  1910  the 
groea  earnings  of  ten  leading  Ameri- 
can rulway  systems  totaled  $488,- 
000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $46,000,000 
over  the  gross  earnings  of  the  same 
systems  for  the  same  months  of  1909. 
Idle-car  figures  also  serve  to  show 
the  increased  freight  traffic  on  our 
railroads.  The  fortnightly  reports  of 
the  American  Railway  Association 
show  an  average  of  over  300.000  i<!le 
cars  in  the  early  part  of  1909.  This 
large  number,  however,  gradually  de- 
creased as  the  year  advanced  until 
in  the  busy  crop-moving  month  of 
Oct.  an  actual  shortage  of  over  5,000 
cars  was  reported.  During  1910  the 
average  number  of  idle  cars  is  much 
smaller  than  in  1909,  being  much  be- 
low 100,000.  In  fact,  the  only  time 
when  a  surplus  of  100,000  Idle  cars 
existed  was  just  previous  to  the  crop- 
moving  season.  (See  XXI,  Trade 
an-f  Transportation.) 
Foreign  Trade.— Similarly,  the  for- 
I  for  the  year  1910 
ny  serious  setback 
igh  for  most  of  the 
indicate  a  healthy 
in.  Nine  months' 
for  1910  show  imports  of  the 
value  of  $1,173,000,000  and  exports  of 
$1,223,000,000.  as  compared  respective- 
ly with  $1,068,000,000  and  $1,161,000,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1909.    In  the  volume  of  foreign  trade 


eign  trade  i 
fail  to  indicate  a 
in  business,  althoi 
year  they  do  not 
monetary    i   ' 
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these  figures  show  a  substantial  in- 
crease, but  upon  further  analysis 
they  reveal  a  very  unusual  trend. 
For  eight  months,  to  Sept.  1,  1910, 
the  imports  actually  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports in  value,  a  situation  which  this 
country  has  not  experienced  since 
1888.  This  relative  position  of  im- 
ports and  exports  is  most  unusual, 
since  America  is  indebted  to  Europe 
for  several  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  cover  such  impor- 
tant payments  as  interest  on  for- 
eign investments  in  America,  pay- 
ments of  freight  rates  earned  by 
foreign  ship  owners,  and  expenditures 
of  American  tourists  abroaa.  During 
the  last  few  months,  however,  indi- 
cations seem  to  show  that  the  rela- 
tive position  of  imports  and  exports 
is  rapidly  righting  itself.  The  bal- 
ance of  exports  in  our  favor  for  the 
month  of  Sept.  last  amounted  to 
$61,687,000.  (See  XXI,  Trade  and 
Transportation, ) 

Bank  Clearings. — The  bank  clear- 
ings of  the  country,  usually  regard- 
ckI  as  an  excellent  barometric  index 
of  trade  conditions,  also  show  that 
business  in  our  interior  states  was 
not  lacking  in  activity.  To  show  the 
volume  of  this  trade  the  bank  clear- 
ings outside  of  the  city  of  New  York 
may  be  used  (New  York  clearings 
being  excluded  because  they  reflect 
so  largely  the  speculative  activity 
of  the  New  York  security  market). 
For  the  first  ten  months  of  1910  these 
bank  clearings  outside  of  New  York 
aty  amounted  to  $54,720,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $60,470,000,000  for  the 
first  ten  monthis  of  1909,  lor  an  in- 
crease of  eight  and  one  half  per  cent. 
(See  XII,  Public  Finance,  Banking 
and  Insurance.) 

But  despite  the  favorable  factors 
just  enumerated,  the  industrial  sit- 
uation during  1910  had  many  diffi- 
culties with  which  to  contend,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  marked 
throughout  the  year  by  a  waiting  at- 
titude. (Ik)rporations  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  raise  funds  on 
even  the  best-secured  bonds,  and  in 
many  cases  had  the  European  money 
market  as  their  only  resource  for 
borrowing  purposes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  call  loans  protected  by  liquid 
collateral,  high  money  rates  for  com- 
mercial   purposes    proved    the    rule 


throughout  the  year.    Moreover,  the 
high  range   of   prices   prevailing   on 
almost     all     essential     commodities 
tended  greatly  to  raise  the  cost  of 
living,  which  in  turn  produced  gen- 
eral  discontent   among  the   laboring 
population,   thus   resiuting  in   many 
strikes,    and    making    necessary    the 
raising    of    the    standard    of    wages. 
The  extremely  high  price  of  land  and 
rents,    together    with    the    increased 
cost  of  labor  also  contributed  to  the 
burdens  of  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation   companies    by    increasing 
the  cost  of  materials.     The  railway 
industry  of  the  country  exemplifies 
the  effects  of  this  increase  in  prices. 
While     their    gross     earnings     have 
shown  a  tendency  either  to  hold  the 
level  of  1908  or  even  to  improve,  the 
net   earnings   have,   in    the   case   of 
many  systems  shown  a  sharp  tend- 
ency to  decline,  with  the  result  that 
in   all   sections   of   the   country   the 
railway   managements  have  had   re- 
course to  the  policy  of  protecting  net 
earnings  by  increasing  freight  rates 
on  cei^ain  classes  of  goods.     These 
proposed  increases  in  rates,  however, 
have  been  suspended  for  months  by 
the  interstate  commerce  commission 
until  their  reasonableness  can  be  as- 
certained,  with   the  result   that   the 
railways  are  assuming  a  waiting  at- 
titude, and  for  months  have  pursued 
the  policy  of  ordering  materials  and 
equipment  only  in  the  most  sparing 
manner.     This  attitude  on  the   |>art 
of  the  railroads  means  such  small  or- 
ders  to  steel  companies   and  equip- 
ment companies  that  most  of  them 
are   running  far   short  of  their   ca- 
pacity. 

Mercantile  Business. — ^What  applies 
to  the  railway  and  equipment  com- 
panies is  also  true  in  the  case  of 
many  lines  of  mercantile  business, 
where  a  policy  of  acquiring  small 
stocks  of  goods,  just  enough  to  meet 
current  demands,  has  prevailed  for 
many  months.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  year  1910  has  been  marked 
by  much  political  unrest,  and  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  business  men  and 
investors  that  there  is  too  much  un- 
certainty ^s  regards  prospective  taiiif 
legislation,  and  the  decision  of  the 
famous  Standard  Oil  and  American 
Tobacco  cases  to  warrant  taking  the 
initiative    in   making    new    commit- 
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ments  either  in  investments  or  in 
business  undertakings.  (See  XX, 
Manufactures, ) 

ne  Iron  Industry.  —  The  factors 
just  enumerated  have  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  a  number  of 
industries  during  1010.  The  iron  in- 
dustry may  be  cited  as  an  example. 
In  Jan.,  1900,  1^00,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  were  produced,  and  this  amount 
increased  month  by  month  until 
March,  1010,  when  the  production  to- 
taled 2,615,000  tons.  This  month, 
however,  appeared  to  be  the  turning 
point  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  policy  of  restriction  of  output 
which  continued  unabated,  the  pro- 
duction for  Sept.,  1010,  amounting  to 
only  2,054,000  tons.  At  the  time  of 
the  preparation  of  this  review  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
reported  as  running  only  sixty-five 
per  cent  capacity,  and  has  just  an- 
nounced what  is  almost  the  lowest 
'^unfilled  tonnage"  recorded  since  its 
organization. 

This  dullness  in  the  iron  and  steel 
business  is  traceable  to  a  number  of 
causes.  Figures  were  given  showing 
that  the  gross  earnings  of  ten  lead- 
ing railway  systems  for  eight  months 
of  1910  had  exceeded  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  1000  by  $46,000,000. 
During  the  same  period  the  net  earn- 
ings for  the  same  roads  were  only 
$131,160,000  or  a  decrease  of  $2,160,000, 
as  compared  with  1000.  In  view  of  the 
anomalous  position  of  American  rail- 
roads, that  is  to  say,  with  gross 
earnings  increasing  while  net  earn- 
ings are  gradually  falling  off,  they 
have  refused  to  take  the  initiative 
in  making  replacements  and  improve- 
ments. 

Bnilding.—Building  statistics  fur- 
ther explain  the  decrease  in  steel  pro- 
duction, since  the  building  trades  are 
the  source  of  a  considenible  demand 
for  structural  steel.  The  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  twenty  leadinff 
cities  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1910  shows  a  decrease  of  $76,000,000, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  $407,- 
055,000  recorded  for  the  correspond- 
ing ]>eriod  of  1900. 

As  a  result  of  such  decreased  con- 
sumption of  steel  products  there  has 
followed  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
such  products.  Beginning  tne  year 
with  an  average  price  of  $18.04  per 


ton,  the  price  has  decreased  almost 
monthly  until  in  Oct.  it  stood  at 
$15.88.  This  fall  in  the  price  of  steel 
products  seems  to  have  stimulated 
European  demand,  and  it  appears 
likely  that  the  present  year  will  be 
a  record  one  for  steel  exports.  Dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
the  iron  and  steel  exports  amounted 
to  1,063,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
838,000  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1000. 

Copper.  —  Unlike  iron  production, 
the  production  of  copper  during  1010 
was  larger  than  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  production  for  ten  months 
to  Oct.  31st  amounted  to  1,206,- 
416,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
1,162,044,000  pounds  for  the  same 
period  of  1000.  The  figures  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association  for 
ten  months  show  that  domestic  eon- 
sumption  this  year  equaled  644,000,- 
000  pounds,  as  compared  with  586,* 
000,000  pounds  last  year.  The  price 
of  the  metal,  however,  has  been  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  Throughout  the 
year  1010  the  price  of  copper  has 
ranged  between  12  and  13  cents  per 
pound,  and  has  only  recently  shown 
a  tendency  to  harden  and  rise  above 
13  cents. 

Business  Failnres.  —  Turning  now 
to  the  statistics  of  business  failures, 
we  find  that  these  failures  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1910  amounted  to 
0,428,  as  compared  with  9,712  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1909.  The 
larger  liabilities  involved,  as  regards 
the  year  1910,  are  explained  by  the 
failure  of  a  few  large  concerns  whose 
troubles  date  back  to  the  financial 
panic  of  1907. 

High  Prices.— Probably  the  most 
imfavorable  factor  in  the  business 
situation,  as  regards  1910,  is  the 
high-price  level  at  which  practically 
all  commodities  are  selling.  Brad- 
street's  index  number  for  Jan.,  1910, 
reached  the  highest  mark  yet  at- 
tained, viz.,  $9.2310.  Although  this 
index  price  has  been  gradually  fall- 
ing to  a  lower  level  throughout  the 
year,  it  still  stands  at  the  abnormally 
high  figure  of  $8.8753.  A  glance  at 
the  course  of  Brad  street's  index  num- 
ber over  a  series  of  years  will  show 
the  high-price  level  at  which  com- 
modities are  selling.  In  1896  this 
index   point  stood  at  the  low  figure 
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of  $5.1924,  which  is  traceable  to  the 
drastic  period  of  liquidation  through 
which  all  business  passed  following 
the  panic  of  1893.  By  1898  the  in- 
dex number  had  risen  to  $6.5713,  by 
1902  to  $7.8759,  by  1905  to  $8.0987, 
bv  1909  to  $8.5153,  and  at  present 
stands  at  $8.8753.  These  high  prices 
together  with  the  lack  of  the  saving 
instinct  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  generally  maintained,  has 
affected  the  entire  business  structure 
of  the  country.  (See  XIV,  Cost  of 
Living  and  Index  Numbers.)  On  the 
one  hand  it  has  been  responsible  for 
the  demand  of  the  waffe-eaming 
classes  for  higher  wages,  whereas  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  corporations  to  raise 
the  capital  necessary  for  proper  im- 
provements. 

High  prices  also  require  larger  ex- 
tensions of  credit  to  finance  the 
movement  of  crops  or  the  holding  of 
lands  and  other  property  on  specu- 
lation, with  the  result  that  the  banks, 
es{)eciallv  in  the  West,  have  been  in 
an  overloaned  condition  throughout 
practically  the  whole  of  1910.  The 
report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, giving  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional banks  on  Sept.  1st,  shows  that 
the  proportion  of  loans  to  deposits 
stood  at  106.82  per  cent,  a  figure 
exceeded  only  twice  since  1902,  viz., 
1904  and  1907,  when  the  percentages 
stood  respectively  108.67  per  cent 
and  109.03  per  cent.  Time  loans 
throughout  the  year  have  been  at  hish 
rates  of  interest,  Feb.  being  the  oiuy 
month  of  the  year  when  the  average 
interest  rate  has  been  as  low  as  the 
yearly  average  for  1909,  namely,  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  For  the  last 
four  months  (to  Nov.,  1910)  time 
loans  have  averaged  five  and  three 
quarters  per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  the  stock  and  bond 
market,  we  find  that  the  hesitancy 
noted  in  other  lines  of  commercial 
activity  has  here  held  full  sway;  1909 
was  a  year  of  high  prices  for  securi- 
ties, and  was  marked  by  active  trad- 
ing in  both  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
months  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  wit- 
nessed an  average  price  of  $182  for 
ten  leading  stocks,  as  contrasted  with 
$154  in  July  of  1910.  Bond  sales 
developed  a  tendency  toward  dullness 
early    in    1909,    which    dullness    in- 


creased gradually  as  the  year  pro- 
gressed. Since  Jan.,  1910,  monthly 
bond  sales  for  the  first  ten  montltt 
have  averaged  only  slightly  over  $50,- 
000,000. 

Stock   sales  have   also   shown  the 
same  tendency,  and  only  three  months 
of   the   year,   Jan.,   Feb.,    and   June, 
have    transactions    aggregating   over 
16,000,000  shares.    Sept.  of  1910  wit- 
nessed the  most  inactive  market  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  a  total  of  onlj 
7,673,000   shares  having  been   traded 
in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
as  compared  with  dealings  in  Jan.  of 
over  24,000,000  shares.     Little  inter- 
est in  securities  is  manifested  by  the 
general  public,  this  lack  of  interest 
being  fully  as   evident   in  the   bond 
market   as  the   stock   market.     The 
average  price  of  ten  leading   bonds, 
for  example,  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchan^  declined  from  100.3  in  Jan. 
to  96.8  m  July,  the  same  bonds  aver- 
aging 102.6  in  Feb.  of  1909. 

Short-term  Notes.— This  condition 
in  the  security  market  has  caused  a 
hesitancy  on  i^e  part  of  railroad  and 
industrial  corporations  to  providf 
for  new  capital  needs  through  bcMid 
issues  at  the  high  rates  demanded. 
As  a  result  the  new  capital  needs  are 
being  met  largely  by  issues  of  short- 
term  notes  at  high  interest  rates.  The 
most  significant  fact  of  all^  however, 
is  that  new  capital  needs  are  not  be- 
ing met  to  any  great  extent,  but  are 
being  postponed.  The  figures  for  new 
securities  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  show  an  abnormal 
decrease  for  1910,  as  compared  with 
1909.  In  the  month  of  Aug.,  1910, 
the  unusually  small  amount  of  $9,- 
500,000  of  new  securities  was  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
As  illustrating  the  investment  ^e- 
mand,  we  may  compare  this  small 
amount  with  the  large  total  of  $465,- 
478,000  of  securities  listed  in  May, 
1909.  The  total  listings  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1910  amounted  to  $1,- 
493,000,000,  as  compared  witii  $2,- 
053,000,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1909.  (See  Xiy,  Oorporm- 
tiona, ) 

DEALING'  nr   VUTUBSS 

Backet  Shops. — ^The  last  two  yeais 
have  been  productive  of  much  legi^ 
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lation  on  the  subject  of  speculation. 
Attention  has  especially  been  devoted 
to  the  evils  connected  with  it,  and 
more  especially  to  "bucket  shops." 
The  conviction  seemed  to  prevail  tnat 
many  of  the  evils  connected  with  high 
prices  and  with  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  were  associatcKl  with  specula- 
tion in  the  security  and  produce  mar- 
kets. The  agitation  following  this 
widespread  l^lief  has  resulted  in 
much  legislation  or  attempted  legis- 
lation, l^th  state  and  national,  deal- 
ing with  the  situation. 

The  Kansas  Law.-^In  the  year  1900 
no  fewer  than  six  states  passed  laws 
directed     against     the     practice     of 
''bucket  shopping."     Kansas,  by  the 
act  of  March  5,   1909,  amended  and 
repealed  the  act  of  1901,  and  made 
the  maintenance  of  a  "bucket  shop" 
a  felony.     A  "bucket  shop"  is  de- 
fined as  a  place  where  contracts  are 
made  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  se- 
curities   or    commodities,    based    on 
prices  obtained  from  bona- fide  trans- 
actions on  an  exchange;  or  where  the 
contracts   may   be   terminated   when 
the   market  quotetions  reach  a  cer- 
tain  figure;   or  where  settlement  is 
made  by  the  payment  of  differences 
without  intending  te  deliver  the  se- 
curities or  commodities.    To  help  en- 
force the  law,  it  is  provided  that  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies,  per- 
mitting the  use  of  their  properties 
for  such  purposes,  or  anyone  aiding 
in  such  transactions,  are  guilty  of  a 
felony.     It  also  becomes  the  duty  of 
a  broker  or  commission  merchant  te 
furnish  to  his  principal  on  demand  a 
written  stetement  giving  the  names 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  and  the 
time,  place,  and  price  at  which  the 
contract  was  made. 

New  Hampshire. — ^By  an  act  of 
March  10,  1909,  New  Hampshire  en- 
acted a  law  similar  in  the  provisions 
to  the  Kansas  act.  To  abolish  "  buck- 
et shopping"  the  law  is  directed 
against  buying  on  margins  or  other- 
wise of  securities  or  commodities, 
where  there  is  no  intention  of  receiv- 
ing or  delivering  the  goods,  or  where 
there  is  only  pretended  buying  or 
selling  on  margin.  Proof  that  arti- 
cles purchased  were  not  received,  or 
those  sold  not  delivered,  is  consid- 
ered as  evidence  of  illegality.  Brok- 
ers   and  commission   merchante,   ac- 


cording to  the  law,  can  be  oompelled 
to  state  in  writing  the  names  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  place, 
time,  and  price  of  the  transaction. 

Axixona,  in  an  act  passed  March 
11,  1909,  also  placed  upon  its  statute 
books  a  law  prohibiting  the  operation 
of  "bucket  shops."  This  law,  after 
defining  the  nature  of  "bucket-shop- 
ping" operations,  places  the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  "  hona-fide  intention  ** 
on  the  defendant.  The  law  stetes  far- 
ther that  it  is  not  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  any  regular  exchange  or 
board  of  trade.  In  much  the  same 
manner  the  stetes  of  Iowa,  Tennes- 
see, and  Wisconsin  have  enacted  leg- 
islation against  the  "bucket  shop- 
ping" of  orders.  In  the  main,  these 
acts  embody  substentially  the  pro- 
visions already  noted,  and  in*  most 
cases  the  maintenance  of  a  "bucket 
shop  "  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 

Wisconsin. — ^The  law  of  Wisconsin, 
passed  on  June  10,  1909,  however, 
goes  farther  than  the  other  laws,  in 
so  far  that  it  provides  for  a  sentence 
of  from  one  to  ten  years  imprison- 
ment for  anyone  who  shall  deal  in 
securities  or  commodities  on  a  mar- 
gin to  cover  future  quotetions  in 
prices  of  such  goods.  The  Stete  of 
Wisconsin  also  addressed  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  its  delegates  in  Congress, 
reciting  the  evils  of  grain  and  stock 
gambling,  and  instructing  them  to 
extend  their  efforte  to  obtain  a  thor- 
ough stock  and  produce  exchange  in- 
vestigation. 

"  Pntures."— While  the  above-men- 
tioned laws  deal  ostensibly  with  the 
subject  of  "bucket  shops,"  much  of 
the  agitetion  in  recent  years,  espe- 
cially in  western  and  southern  stetes, 
has  been  directed  against  margin 
dealings,  or  the  buying  and  selling 
of  "  futures "  on  our  regular  organ- 
ized exchanges.  This  agitetion  re- 
sulted in  1910  in  the  introduction  of 
six  bills  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  fact  that  of  these  six 
bills  not  one  became  a  law,  tends  to 
demonstrate  that  they  were  sup- 
ported more  often  by  enthusiasm 
than  by  reasonableness  or  economic 
necessi^.  All  of  these  bills  were  di- 
rected against  the  use  of  "options," 
"short  sales,"  and  transactions  in 
"futures."  The  first  bill  introduced 
on  Jan.  5,  1910,  is  directed  against 
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"  and  "  futures."  the  latter 
Kg  defined  broodl;,  bo  as  to 
ihort  Mliing  of  sgricultural 
Othcrwiie  th«  uiual  mean- 
ipplted  to  the  termi — "  op- 
ting eontracts  which  may  or 

be  exercised  bj  the  holder, 
itures"  being  oontracte  for 
'ery  of  goodg  at  Rome  speci- 
!  in  tbe  future,  which  goods 
T  does  not  possess  or  own 
ne  the  contract  is  made.  The 
Dnflned   to   dealings  in  agri- 

producta,  the  various  artj- 
g  enumerated.  An  e^itended 
a  the  bill  recites  that  it  shall 
[tplied  to  certain  enumerated 
'  contracts,  such  as  contracts 
!r  goods  to   the  government, 

state,  or  municipal;  con- 
'  the  farmer  to  deliver  part 
iroduce  as  rent  or  payment 
,  or  contracts  with  a  tnanu- 
to  deliver  to  him  at  a  future 

raw  materials  for  purposes 
facture,  provided  swch  con- 
'e  not  made  on  an  exchange 
I  of  trade,  and   are  not  suh- 

mnecessary  to  outline  in  de- 

the  remaining  bills  which 
roduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
ves.     Just  as  in  the  preced- 

one  and  all  were  directed 
'  future  "  contracts  in  agricul- 
mnoditiet.  These  other  hills 
roduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
vcB  in  1910,  as  follows:  Jan. 
>b.  22d,  March  2Bth,  April 
,  April  18th.  Although  dif- 
omewhat  in  minor  particu- 
y  resemhled  each  other  in  the 
[lie  bill  of  March  20,  1910, 

deserves  special  mention,  in 
lat  it  attempts  to  accomplish 
by  forbidding  to  the  specu- 
}  use  of  the  ordinary  Instru- 
f  commerce  in  carrying  out 
"  contracts.  The  bill  forbids 
of  the  mails,  interstate  com- 
lOd  banking  facilities.  Tele- 
nd  telegraph  companies  are 
led    with    numerous    reatric- 

the  matter  of  transmission 
ages,  and  banks  and  trust 
es  are  prohibited  from  mak- 
s  to  parties  engaged  in  auch 


dent  weakness  of  these  bille 
their  failure  to  see  any  le 
use  in  speculation  as  oondi, 
our  organ  lEed  produce  ex 
"  Options  "  and  "  futures  " 
dared  to  be  in  restraint  of  t 
illegal  and  void,  and  their 
mation  to  constitute  a  felon; 
iewpoint,  however,  ov«rlo< 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  esw 
provide  for  the  future  deli 
our  leading  agricultural  oomt 
manufacturers  finding  it  nee« 
contract  ahead  of  time  on  oui 
produce  exchanges  for  the  del 
a  specified  time  of  a  definite 
of  produce  at  a  stipulated  [ 
many  cases  the  manufactun 
ing   that   such   contracts  be 


ufacturers,  a 

against  speculative  losses 
holdings  of  produce,  whici 
from   a   decline   in   the  price 

commodity. 


The  Hew  York  Stock  Exc 
The  report  of  the  eommii 
pointed  by  Gov.  Hughes  in 
investigate  tbe  subject  of  spi 
on  stock  and  produce  e 
recommended  a  number  of  ch 
the  rules  and  r^ulations  of 
changes  themselves.  While 
attve  in  its  attitude  tow 
changes,  the  report  makes 
recommendations  which,  if 
out,  would  tend  to  create 
confidence  on  tbe  part  of  tli 
in  the  usefulness  of  such  ei 
Thus  far  the  report  has  b 
influence  in  causing  the  rult 
leading  produce  exchanges  I 
tered,  but'  a  number  of  ii 
changes  have  been  introduce 
rules  of  the  New  York  Si 
change  whicfa  will  have  a  t 
ing  effect,  and  represent  i 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  besi 
in  Wall  Street  to  conser 
functions  which  go  to  mak 
ganizBd  security  market 
factor  in  the  business  lifi 
country. 
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>ted  new  rules  enlarging  the 
B  of  the  law  eommittee'B  powers. 

committee  "  ib  now  empowered, 
lever  tJie  committee  aiiall  deem 
I  be  for  the  interesta  of  the  ex- 
,ge,  to  examine  into  the  dealings 
\aj    member  of    the    exchange." 

provision  gives  the  committee 
irs  next  in  rank  to  those  of  the 
rning  committee  itself,  and  will 
largely  instrumental  in  doing 
J  with  the  acceptance  hj  brokers 
ioubtful    or    dangerous    margin 


:entb  and  trase-uarks 

ade- marks.— The  law  of  Feb.  20, 
,     concerning     trade-marks,     has 

amended  three  times — namely, 
lay  4,  1006,  March  2,   1007,  and 

18,  1009,  The  act  provides  for 
registration  of  trade -marks  in 
following  manner :  Application 
;  first  be  made  for  registration 
,he  party  who  owns  the  trade- 
t,  which  party  must  reside  in 
[Jnited  States  or  in  some  country 

extends  a  like  privilege  to  tlie 
ens  of  the  United  States.  The 
i-aark  to  be  registered  must  nc- 
y  have  been  used  in  commerce 
'  to  the  filing  of  the  applicntion, 
h  comprises  a  petition,  state- 
:,  and  declaration,  and  a  drawing 
lie  trade-mark.  The  application 
ng  been  Bled,  it  is  examined  with 
■ct  to  any  previous  trade -marks 
<e  nature,  and,  if  it  is  found  that 
same  is  entitled   to  registration. 

published  in  the  Official  Qazette. 
birty  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  this 
,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
tration,  it  is  reexamined,  and  if 
necesBary  conditions  have  been 
led,  a  certiflcatf  of  registration 
BUed  to  the  applicant.  This  cer- 
ite  of  registration  is  prima-facie 
ince  of  the  ownership  of  the 
;-mark.  It  is  provided  in  the 
IB  it  now  stands,  that  certiUcateEi 
fgistration  can  be  canceled  un- 
Jertain  conditions.  Fiirtherraore, 
act  enumerates  certain  things 
h  cannot  be  trade-marked,  such 
le  insignia  of  fraternal  organiza- 
,  anything  which  bears  close 
ablance  to  some  other  trade - 
:,  or  the  picture  of  a  living  per- 
except   with   the  consent  of  the  ' 


person.  Full  information 
iug  the  statutes  and  rule 
patent  ofBce  regarding  the 
tion  of  trade-marks  may  be 
gratis  from  the  commisBionf 
ents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents. — Under  the  paten 
the  United  States  any  pei 
has  invented  any  new  or  u 
or  process,  or  any  impronemi 
on,  may  obtain  a  patent  for 
application  being  made  to 
miasioner  of  patents.  Tbia 
tioD  comprises,  first,  *  ^ 
the  issuance  of  the  natent; 
specification  and  claim  desci 
invention ;  third,  a  drawii 
possible,  and  fourth,  an  oat 
ing  the  inventor's  citiienshii 
belief  that  he  is  the  first  aa< 
invenwr  of  the  matter  to  be 
Applications  are  elaasifled 
patent  oBice  according  to  tb 
which  they  relate,  and  theai 
case  are  examined  in  the 
which  they  are  filed.  Wher 
are  given  by  the  examiner 
rejection  of  a  patent  the 
may  amend  his  application, 
of  rejection,  however,  the 
may  appeal  to  the  enarainers 
the  commissioner  of  patent* 
or  finally,  to  the  Court  of  A 
the  District  of  Columbio.  1 
law,  effective  July  1,  IBIO 
for  the  protection  of  incoir 
ventions  are  no  longer  re< 
the  patent  ofBce,  and  the  la' 
a  previous  statute  to  thi 
The  same  act  also  provides 
holder  of  a  patent,  in  case 
an  officer  or  employee  of  th 
States  Government,  may  au 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  Uniti 
for   infringement  thereof. 

THE   BANKBtJPTCT 

The  present  bankruptcy 
been  in  existence  since  It 
subsequent  to  its  passage 
amended  on  Feb.  5,  1003; 
1006;  and  June  26,  1010. 
sul,ts  accomplished  by  the  loi 
ment  have  been  long  deman 
are  as  follows;  First,  the  qu 
comp>enBation  for  tmstecA  ar 
ers  is  settled  on  an  equit 
scientific  basis.  Heretofore, 
vision  existed  in  the  law  ec 
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[npeniiation  of  receiver!,  and  it 
ipected  that  luch  officers  would 
d  bv  the  creditors,  and  their 
eration  definitely  stated,  with 
suit  that  the  compensation  of 
Ts  was  limited  only  by  the  will 

court.  AceordiDg  to  tbe  new 
le  basis  of  oompenaation  is  a 
saion  on  the  amonnts  of  money 
iver  to  the  creditors,   arranged 

following  manner: 


a  amooDts  ot  f  900  to 
iQ  nmoimtB  o(  tl,EOO 


OonHittttfiHtt    af    RfoHvari    and 
It*   are   graded  aecordlng   to  the 
nentlaned  rales. 
Additional  campenaatlOD  ■■  to  be 

I  tor  conducting  tbe  baslnesi.  the 
Bge  bere  being  same  as  outlined 
No.  1. 

new  law  is  expected  to  do  away 
^□SB  extravaganoe  in  the  ad- 
ration  of  bankrupt  estates,  and 
3  remove  the  incentive  for  the 
gation  of  receiverships,  as  well 
put  the  administration  of  such 
I  into  the  hands  of  trustees 
I  by  the  creditors,  rather  'than 
appointed  by  the  courts. 
intary  Bankruptcy. — The  new 
Lrther  extends  and  perfects  the 
ion  in  the  bankruptcy  law  re- 
g  voluntary  bankruptcy.     For- 

Qo  corporation  was  allowed  to 
o  voluntary  bankruptcy.  The 
ed  provision  permite  all  per- 

except  municipal,  railroad, 
ig,  and  insurance  corporations, 
ame  voluntary  bankrupts.  It 
«cted  that  this  section  of  the 
'ill  prove  beneficial  in  so  far 
t  will  lessen  the  burden  of  ex- 
and  delay  involved  in  the  filing 
voluntary  petitions  in  bank- 
'   in   the   case   of   corporatii 


haU  not  releajR  its  oDtcers,  d 


rectors,  or  stockholders,  as  such,  fro: 
any  liability  under  the  laws  of 
state  or  territory." 

Composition  With  Creditors.— 
further  important  section  of  the  la 
provides  for  the  composition  of 
bankrupt  with  his  creditors  befoi 
adjudication.  Formerly  compositic 
could  be  obtained  only  after  tl 
debtor  had  been  adjudged  a  bankru] 
by  a  court,  and  there  necessarily  a 
tached  to  bis  name  the  stinua  • 
being  a  bankrupt.  Under  the  ne 
plan  the  debtor  is  encouraged  to  a 
tempt  a  settlement  with  his  credito] 
under  the  supervision  of  the  cour 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  provtdi 
that,  when  a  sufficient  number  i 
creditors  have  assented  to  such 
plan,  this  method  of  settlement  b 
comes  compulsory.  It  removes  tl 
evil  of  settlements  outside  a  cour 
where  different  percentages  have  oft< 
been  paid  to  tbe  different  credito: 
owing  to  some  standing  out  longi 
than  others. 

Section  14  of  the  old  law  has  bei 
amended  so  as  to  permit  trustee 
upon  the  request  of  creditors,  to  o; 
pose  an  application  for  discharge  i 
the  bankrupt.  In  order  that  a 
creditors  be  apprised  of  such  appl 
cation  for  discharge,  it  has  been  lu 
ther  provided  that  thirty  days'  notii 
must  be  given  them  before  such  di 
charge  takes  place.  The  pre  viol 
practice  allowed  discharge  of  tl 
bankrupt  without  notice  to  creditor 

Secret  Liens.  ~  The  amendmen 
also  deal  with  the  complicated  qne 
tion  of  secret  liens,  and  tbelr  met 
ods  of  taking  precedence.  It  is  pr 
vided  that  if  the  transfer  of  tl 
property  and  the  recording  of  tl 
transfer  have  taken  place  within  foi 
months  of  the  filing  of  the  petitit 
of  bankruptcy,  and  it  can  be  shov 
that  insolvency  existed  at  the  tin 
of  such  transfer  and  record,  th< 
such  transfer  shall  not  be  consider! 
to  hold  preference  over  others,  hi 
the  judgment  will  be  voidable  by  tl 
trustee,  and  he  may  recover  ti 
property  or  ita  value  from  such  pe 
•on. 
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PBICES 

Thomas  Gibson 


The  Cost  of  Lmng.— That  prices 
of  commodities  have  been  advancing 
rapidly  for  many  years  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  It  is  not  a  theory,  as 
we  have  statistics  at  hand,  reduced 
to  the  form  of  index  numbers,  which 
show  us  absolutely  the  course  of  gen- 
eral prices.  There  have  been  three 
reversals  of  this  trend  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  but  such  reversals  were 
due  to  panic  conditions  and  can  only 
be  considered  as  fluctuations.  In  the 
period  of  depression  which  extended 
from  1802  to  1896,  a  violent  decline 
in  general  prices  occurred  and  the  so- 
called  panics  of  1903  and  1907  wit- 
nessed moderate  reversals  of  the  up- 
ward trend.  But  despite  these  checks 
the  price  of  food,  clothing,  minerals, 
and  other  necessities  has  risen  from 
91.6,  in  1890,  to  112.8  on  Oct.  1,  1910; 
and  from  the  low  point  established 
in  1897  (72.6)  to  the  high  point  of 
1910  (120.6)  there  was  an  advance  of 
no  less  than  sixty-six  per  cent.* 

The  advancing  trend  being  demon- 
strated, we  immediately  ask  ourselves 
two  questions:  what  is  causing  the 
advance  and  what  are  the  specific 
effects  on  the  business  and  labor 
worlds?  If  we  can  satisfactorily  de- 
termine the  causes  we  can  arrive  at 
conclusions  as  to  their  endurance  or 
dissipation  and  arrange  our  affairs 
accordingly.  Even  with  such  knowl- 
edge we  may  not  be  able  to  change 
the  conditions  or  check  the  advancing 
prices — such  a  change  might  not  be 
expedient  or  necessary — ^but  we  would 
know  how  to  prepare  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  swing. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  a  great 
economic  problem  presents  itself,  there 
is  marked  diversity  of  opinion  among 
scientists  and  economists.  The  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  causes  for 
higher  pnces  is  in  about  the  following 
order: 

II)  Increasing  gold  production. 

(2)  Supply  and  demand. 

3)  Monopolies. 

4)  Protective  tariffs. 
)  Extrava^noe  and  an  increase  in  the 

standard  of  living. 

^  The  Dan  Index  number  Is  employed 
from  1890  to  1907.  and  the  Gibson  num- 
ber thereafter,  as  explained  later. 


(6)  Demands  of  labv  r. 

(7)  Urban    conation   at   the   ezpeuse  of 
agricultural  pursmta. 

(8)  Peculation  growing  more  rapidly  thn 
production  and  the  exhaustion  of  natoral  n- 


sources. 


Many  students  might  put  No.  8  at 
the  top,  or  No.  1  at  the  bottom,  or 
arrange  the  influences  according  to  in- 
dividiml  opinion  as  to  their  impor- 
tance. They  are  here  set  down  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  gained  from 
reading  and  conversation  with  nu- 
merous observers.  Taking  the  t»i  best 
posted  and  most  capable  men  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discuss  this  momentous  question,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  two  who  are  wholly  in 
accord  on  the  subject.  They  either 
adopt  one  factor  outright  as  the  great 
and  only  cause,  or  combine  two  or 
more  of  them  as  equally  important,  or 
again  consider  practically  all  of  them 
contributory.  Byron  W.  Holt  supports 
the  increasing  gold  supply  vigorously 
and  intelligently;  Dr.  Selwyn-Brown 
attributes  the  advancing  trend  to 
supply  and  demand ;  W.  B.  Ingalls,  ol 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
states  that  "the  rise  in  prices  ia  due 
to  many  and  complex  causes  whereof 
the  mean  proportional  cannot  be  eas- 
ily determined."  The  United  States 
Senate  minority  report  attributes  the 
rise  in  prices  (or  rather  the  high  cost 
of  living,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing)  to  the  tariff,  trusts,  and  in- 
creased money  supply.  And  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  doctors  who 
acknowledge  a  disease,  but  cannot 
agree  as  to  diagnosis  or  remedy. 

Regardless  of  divergence  or  division 
of  opinion,  none  of  our  leading  econ- 
omists hold  out  much  hope  of  any 
sustained  reversal  of  the  upward 
trend.  If  the  increasing  supply  of 
gold  is  the  prime  cause,  we  can  look 
for  no  relief  in  that  quarter  for  many 
years  to  come.  Dr.  Selwyn-Brown  a 
year  ago,  in  defending  the  supply  and 
demand  theory,  concludes  that  '*  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  check  to  the 
general  advancement  of  prices.  The 
prices  of  specific  articles  may  vary 
spasmodically;  but  mankind  is  des- 
tined to  progress  more  rapidly  in  ibit 
future    than    in   the   past,   and    the 
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hordes  of  Asia  are  likely  soon  to  be 
civilized.  Such  progress  and  advance- 
ment must  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  become  reflected  in  demand  and 
prices — ^prices  must  continue  to  ad- 
vance." 

A  few  observers  have  contended 
that  if  the  trouble  is  due  to  extrav- 
agance or  tariffs,  the  cure  will  be 
forthcoming.  Possibly  so— in  time. 
But  we  have  made  changes  in  our 
tariffs  and  had  severe  lessons  of  en- 
forced economy  in  the  last  two  or 
three  decades;  and  the  advance  in 
prices  goes  merrily  on. 

What  will  be  the  financial  and  so- 
cial ejects  of  a  continuing  upward 
trend  in  prices  T  If  prices  continue 
to  rise  we  will  eventually  encounter 
a  higher  level  of  interest  rates  and 
consequently  a  lower  level  of  prices 
for  bonds  and  other  long-time  ooliga- 
tions  with  a  fixed  rate  of  income. 
This  is  a  simple  proposition.  If  we 
loan  money  on  such  securities,  and 
when  the  capital  is  returned  to  us  ten 
or  twenty  years  later  badly  impaired 
in  its  purchasing  power  because  of 
the  advance  in  things  monev  will  buy, 
we  have  lost  a  large  part  of  the  inter- 
est received. 

If  prices,  including  the  price  of 
labor,  continue  to  nse,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  expenses  of  railroad  cor- 
porations or  other  corporations  whose 
rates  are  regulated  by  law  while  the 
product  they  sell  advances  grudgingly 
or  remains  at  a  standstill,  their 
profits  will  be  rapidly  reduced.  The 
corporations  owning  property  or  their 
own  source  of  supplies  will  benefit 
according  to  what  they  own.  The 
industriu  corporation  which  can 
advance  the  selling  price  of  its 
products  freely  to  overcome  higher 
prices  of  materials  is  not  injured 
and  sometimes  benefits  by  higher 
prices. 

If  prices  continue  to  rise,  we  will 
certainly  see  continued  discontent 
among  the  laboriuiff  classes,  for  wages 
do  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  does  the  cost 
of  living;  and  many  corporations,  the 
railroads  in  particular,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  refuse  the  demands  of  labor, 
through  necessity  rather  than  through 
choice. 

If  prices  continue  to  rise,  specula- 
tion will  be  encouraged  at  the  expense 
of    investment.      The    investor    who 


could  live  comfortably  on  his  income 
from  gilt-edged  bonds  a  few  years 
ago,  now  finds  that  he  must  have  a 
larger  return  on  his  capital  and  takes 
what  appears  to  him  the  only  possible 
road  out.  He  buys  securities  which 
pa^  a  higher  rate  of  return  and  makes 
this  change  at  the  expense  of  stabil- 
ity. This  has  been  gomg  on  for  some 
time.  These  are  the  most  salient  and 
certain  effects  of  advancing  prices. 
There  are  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

We  now  ask  "what  is  the  cure?" 
Revolution  will  not  do  it,  for  revolu- 
tion would  not  reach  the  root  of  the 
trouble  and  the  great  forces  which  are 
bringing  about  these  changes  would 
pause,  look  at  the  revolution  for  a 
few  days  and  then  walk  on.    Evolu- 
tion will  do  it,  but  evolution  is  slow. 
We  must  help  evolution.     We  must' 
be  the  physician  who  assists  naturf 
and  the  name  of  our  true  and  effect 
ive  panacea  is  Edttcation.    The  recerj 
j^wth  of  education  is  gratifying — / 
IS  astounding.     Everywhere  we  fif 
its    influence.      People    who,    a    fj 
years  ago  bought  magazines  for  f 
purpose  of  amusing  themselves  y^ 
pictures    and   flctlon,   now    pick    i/u 
those  which  discuss  the  questions  of 
the  day.    We  cannot  flgure  that  the 
magazines  are  producing  such  matter 
for  anv  reason  save  that  it  is  de- 
manded hj  their  readers.     They  are 
not  scientists  or  economists,  but  peo- 

{)le  who  want  to  learn — and  they  are 
earning. 

To  students  who  wish  to  examine 
in  detail  the  history  of  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living  a  card  to  the  chief 
bibliographer  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  will  bring  a 
list  of  references  to  all  the  published 
works  of  importance. 

The  Blassachtiaetts  Report.  —  The 
Massachusetts  Legislature  established 
a  commission  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of 
living.  The  report  was  submitted 
May  2,  1910,  ana  the  unanimous  con- 
clusions of  the  commission  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  The  primary  cause  of  the  world- 
wide advance  of  prices  since  1897  Is 
the  increase  of  the  gold  supply,  which 
has  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  and  brought  about  a  correspond- 
ing   increase    of    values    measured    In 
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money  In  all  the  leading  commercial 
gtates,  and  at  least  in  the  United  States 
has  served  as  the  basis  for  a  vast  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

2.  The  advance  of  prices  in  the 
United  States  has  been  accelerated 
greatly  by  the  enormous  waste  of  in- 
come, through  uneconomic  expenditure 
for  war  and  national  armament  and 
through  multiple  forms  of  extravagance, 
both  public  and  private,  and  of  wastage, 
both  Individual  and  social.  The  in- 
creasing burden  of  disease,  accident, 
crime,  and  pauperism  imposed  upon 
society,  and  the  loss  through  expendi- 
ture on  a  rising  scale  for  luxuries  and 
through  wasteful  methods  of  manage- 
ment in  the  household,  have  been  potent 
contributing  factors. 

8.  The  advance  of  prices  has  been 
further  promoted  by  a  complexity  of 
causes,  operating  on  the  side  of  supply 
to  reduce  the  volume  and  increase  the 
expenses  of  production,  and  on  the  side 
of  demand  to  extend  and  diversify  the 
consumption  of  commodities.  The  main 
factors  in  restricting  supply  and  en- 
hancing the  cost  of  commodities  are  the 
drain  of  population  from  the  land, 
which  has  decreased  the  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  in  producing  the  food 
supply ;  the  exhaustion  of  natural  re- 
sources, which  has  resulted  in  increased 
expenses  of  production  or  diminished 
returns  from  the  soil ;  and  uneconomic 
methods  of  production  and  distribution, 
especially  the  latter.  The  chief  in- 
fluences on  the  side  of  demand  which 
have  worked  parallel  to  the  forces  af- 
fecting supply  are  the  growing  concen- 
tration of  population  in  great  cities, 
which  has  increased  the  proportion  of 
nonproducing  food  consumers ;  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  standard  of  living, 
which  has  enlarged  the  requirements  on 
the  part  of  individual  consumers  of  all 
classes :  and  the  national  habit  of  ex- 
travagance. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  tariff,  the 
trusts,  and  the  unions,  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  either  primary  or  con- 
tributory causes  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  commission  finds  that  none  of 
these  factors  can  be  regarded  as  a  di- 
rect and  active  cause  of  the  recent  in- 
crease of  prices. 


INDEX   NTJMBEBS 

Index  number  compilations  afford 
the  only  method  of  arriving  at  the 
general  course  of  prices  except  by 
means  of  elaborate  calculations  in- 
volving much  time  and  labor,  and  re- 
quiring a  special  knowledge  of  the 
•ubJeOT.    The  Eoonomiat  and  Sauer- 


beck are  the  leading  authorities  in 
England,  and  D'Averal,  Palgrave,  and 
Falkner  for  French  prices.  Qermany 
has  a  number  of  good  oompilerB: 
Laspeyres,  Paasche,  Conrad,  Eral, 
Soetbeer,  and  Heinze.  The  United 
States  has  been  rather  deficient  in 
this   line.     Bradstreet's   Review  has 

Eublished  a  number  for  some  time, 
ut    it   is   objected   to   because  not 
weighted.     Nor  does  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  attempt  to  weight  its  number. 
Dun's  number  was  the  best  we  ever 
had,  but  for  some  reason  the  compila- 
tion   was    abruptly    discontinued  b 
1907.    Recognizmg  the  importance  of 
a  guide  which  woidd  not  mislead  us, 
the    writer   talked   the    matter  over 
with  Prof.  Norton  of  Yale,  and  he 
took  up  the  Dun  number  where  it 
was  dropped  and  has  continued  it  to 
date.     Prof.  Norton's  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  experts  and 
economists  and  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions   offered    were    adopted.     F.  C 
Croxton,  expert  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Cost  of  Living,  objected  to 
the  plan  on  the  ground  that  simple 
averages  were  as  good  a  basis  for  an 
index  number  as  a  wei^^ted  index, 
and    that   the   Gibson   numbers    (as 
those  compiled  by  Prof.  Norton  are 
known)  dinered  in  no  material  waj 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  numbers. 
He   did  not  refer  to   the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  number  is  pub- 
lished too  late  to  be  of   much  use. 
Referring    to    his    stiictiires.    Prof. 
Norton   replied   and   said   in   conclu- 
sion: ''In  the  long  term  average  Mr. 
Croxton  is  correct  in  his  statement 
that  the  Gibson  'index  number  dif- 
fers  in   no   material  way   from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  numbers.'     This  is 
true  because  one-  and  two-year  av- 
erages iron  out  the  variations  and 
differences.     But    business    men  are 
like  captains  of  sailing  vessels.    It  is 
more  important  to  Imow  something 
about    the    probable    height    of  the 
waves  now  than  tjie  average  height 
for  the  past  ten  years.    The  business 
man  wants  his  information  now.  The 
Gibson  numbers  differ,  therefore,  in 
more  promptly  reflecting  the  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  for  one  thing- 
The  last  index  number  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  was  Dec,  1906,  two  years 
ago.  Much  dead  wood  has  been  elim- 
inated.    For  example,   wood  screws 
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and  qninine,  bj   fnlling  in  prlM  35 
per  cent,  e>cli  completely  overcame 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  nomben  the 
rise  of  32  per  cent  in  wheat,  21  per 
cent  in  beet,  and  IS  per  cent  in  mnt- 
ton  for  tlie  year  1908.    How  the  price   { 
of  wood  screws  i*  important  in  the    | 
coat  of  living  for  an  average  family   i 
is   BORiewIutt  of  a  mystery.     Am  for    ; 
quinine,  the  druggist  will  charge  all    : 
he  can  get  for  the  pills  whether  the   i 
price   riaea   or   falls   a  hundred  per   : 

To  facilitate  investigation,  the  Dun  : 

numbers  from  1890  to  1906  inclusive,  [ 

and  the  Gibeon  numbers  from  1907  to  : 

date,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  ', 
Uble: 

COBPOBATIONS 

RiciiABD  C.  Hahbigok 


Incorporation.— The  day  of  the  in- 
dividual  and  copartnership  businesB 
is  passing  rapidly.  Unlimited  liabil- 
ity and  the  readjustments  necessi- 
tated by  death  or  withdrawals  are 
the  foes  which  are  driving  it  from 
the  field  to  refuge  under  corporate 
charters.  So  certainly  is  this  the 
tendency  that  the  Political  Science 
Ouorterly  in  its  March,  I9I0,  issue 
ventured  the  prediction  that  within  a 
Bhort  time,  "  not  more  than  two  dec. 
Mies  hence,  the  private  and  individ- 
ual direction,  of  industry,  of  commer- 
cial exchange,  and  of  the  buBiness 
of  common  carriers  will  practieallv 
hAve  ceased."  During  1910  the  ad- 
Tauee  toward  this  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  rapid.  In  Jan.  the  total 
capitalization  of  corporations  formed 
in  the  United  States  with  an  author- 
ized capiUl  stock  of  11,000,000  or 
over  was  $187,180,000,*  as  opposed 
to  a  capIUlization  of  180,060,000  for 
the  same  class  of  corporations  dur- 
ing Jan.,  1009.  Companies  with  a 
capital  stock  of  from  C100,000  to 
(1,000,000  were  formed  during  Jan., 
1910,  with  a  total  authorized  capital 

*  These  and  otber  eorpoiatlon  statls- 
tlca  from  compilations  made  by  The 
Jourml  of  Commwet. 


of  $61,320,000.  The  list  of  large 
corporations  is  instructive  as  show- 
ing the  tendency  of  various  indus- 
trial activities  toward  consolidation 
under  the  corporate  form.  The  fol- 
lowing companies,  with  an  authorized 
capiUI  of  95,000,000  or  over,  were 
formed  durii^  Jan.: 


Columbi*  C<nuaUd>t«]  GoldSelda 
Co.  (Del.) K 

Alpia*  MIdIdc  Co.  (Me.) 

Connlidated  Pioohs  Mialiig  Co. 
(Del.) 

Cnuutos  Coal  Co.  (Me.) 


Codro«  Puh)  uid  Lumber  Co.  (Me.) 

(DbI.) !"....  ™.™.....'  1 

United     Tobacoo    BenuriUea    Co. 
(N.J.) 

IPAslMoIt  and  Riaa  Utrehaiu 

SWrn  Bros.  <N.  Y.,  Diy  Qoodi)  . . .  1 
Hanmui  &  Co.  (N.  Y„  Dtuga).. . . 

CbSdsCo.  (lU.) 

Sorunii  -  Vaadtrroort  -  Bsrnn'  Co. 

{IlTT  Dry  Qoodi) 

AtluU  Ie«  ud  Coal  Co.  (Gl)  .... 
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During  Jan.  the  transactions  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to- 
taled 22^54,846  shares,  as  against 
16,656,000  shares  in  Jan.,  1909. 

The  enormous  volume  of  Jan.  in- 
corporation is  surprising  in  view  of 
the  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  Jan.  8,  1010,  urging  the  passa^ 
of  a  Federal  corporation  law.  This 
added  to  the  Federal  corporation 
tax  law  of  1900  would  naturally 
have  had  the  effect  of  postponing 
large  incorporations. 

During  Feb.  there  were  fewer  com- 
panies formed  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  over,  but  the 
total  of  capitalization  of  those  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $1,000,000  in- 
creased to  $54,684,600.  Those  with 
a  capital  of  $6,000,000  or  over  were 
as  follows: 

Mining 

Canea  River  Co.  (Del.) $5,000,000 

Manuftieturino 

United  States  Motor  Co.  (N.  J.) . .  .$16,000,000 
Natural  Dry  Products  Co.  (Me.) . .  10,000.000 

ShulU  Bread  Co.  (N.  Y.) 6,000,000 

Church  &  Dwight  Co.  (Me.) 6,000,000 

R^cU  BtUxte  Dnelopmeni 

Tangier  Manor  Corp.  (N.  Y.) $5,000,000 

International    Agricultural    Corp. 

(N.  Y.) 9,000,000 

During  March  corporations  with 
$1,000,000  or  over  capitalization  to- 
taled $473,716,040.  This  enormous 
amount  was  largely  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  in  New  York 
with  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$200,000,000.  This  corporation  was 
formed  to  anticipate  legislation  plac- 
ing telegraph  and  telephone  compa- 
nies under  the  supervision  of  the 
public  service  commission.  Other 
companies  with  a  capitalization  of 
$5,000,000  or  over  were  formed  as 
follows: 

Pueblo  A  Paeiiie  R.R.  (Del.) $25,000,000 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  (Del.) .  14,000.000 
Studebaker  Vehicle  Co.  (N.  Y.) . . .     8.600.000 

Other  corporations  with  a  capital- 
ization of  between  $100,000  and  $1,- 
000,000  were  formed  with  a  total 
capital  of  $66,476,040. 

In  April  corporations  with  $1,000,- 
000    or    over    totaled    $349,886,500. 


Thostf  of  $5,000,000  or  over  were  as 
follows : 

International  El.  R.R.  Co.  (DeL) .  .$60,000,000 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  (Del.) .  24,000.000 

Consumers  Power  Ck>.  (Me.) 20.000.000 

Third  Av.  Rv.  Co.  (N.  Y.; 16.500.000 

United  Boutnem  Appalachian  Coal 

Fields  Co 10.000.000 

Central  OU  Co 10.000,000 

Sulsberger  A  Sons  (N.  Y.) 32.000,000 

Companies  with  a  capital  of  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $1,000,000  were 
formed  with  a  total  capital  of  $57,- 
976,500. 

During  May  companies  with  $1,- 
000,000  capital  totaled  $224,447^00. 
Companies  with  $5,000,000  capital 
or  over  were  formed  as  follows: 

Consolidated  Palo  Amaiillo  Rubber 

Co.  (Del.) $20,000/)00 

U.  8.  Radiator  Co.  (N.  Y.) 8,O(K>,000 

Porcupine  Gold  Ridge  Mines  Co. 

(Me.) 7.000.000 

Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.  (Del.) . . .  7.000,000 
Gardner  Gold  Mines  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

(Del.i 7.O00.000 

Arispe  Gold  Ridge  Mines  Co.  (Me.)  6.OD0.00O 

• 

Companies  between  $100,000  and 
$1,000,000  totaled  $63,787,000. 

In  Jime  $1,000,000  and  over  incor- 
porations totaled  $22,310,400.  The 
largest  incorporations  were  the  Hay 
department  stores  in  New  York  with 
$20,000,000,  and  the  Public  Service 
Electric  0>mpan7  in  New  Jersey  with 
$15,000,000. 

The  summary  for  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  so  far  as  figures  were 
available  at  date  of  going  to  press, 
is  as  follows: 

July $  148.367.250 

Aug 194.520.500 

Sept 114.5d3.500 

Oct 176.437.317 

The  more  important  companies 
formed  during  the  period  were: 

International    Cotton    MiHs    Co. 

(N..Y.).......... .«2O.O0O.000 

Amencan  Bankers  Assurance  Co. 

„  (DeL) 10,000,000 

United  lisht  &  Railway  Co.  (Me.) .  12.500.000 

Wonder  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  (N.  J.) 10.000.060 

Universal  Paper  Bottle  Co.  (DeL). .   10.000.000 

True  EsKs  Mfg.  Co.  (DeL) lO.OOO^OOO 

NationalBoat  A  Engine  Co.  (Del.).  10,000.000 
American  light.  Heat  and  Power  .  15.000.0QO 

Canada. — ^According  to  the  Toronto 
Monetary  Times  1,406  new  corpora- 
tions were  formed  in  the  Dominion  of 
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Canada  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  with  an  aggregate  au- 
thorized capital  of  $398,551,500.  The 
Steel  Company  of  Canada,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000,000,  is  the  largest, 
with  the  Canadian  Collieries,  capital- 
ized at  $20,000,000,  next. 

Great  Britain. — English  capital  ap- 
plications for  the  first  six  months  of 
1910  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
£188,076,000,  or  more  than  the  en- 
tire year  1909.  This  was  due  largely 
to  American  borrowings  amounting 
to  some  £36,000,000,  and  to  rubber 
fiotations  amounting  to  £16,000,000. 
The  comparative  figures  for  1909  and 
1910  are  as  follows: 


let  quarter 

2d 

3d 

4th 


1909. 


£64,238,400 
6«386,200 
27.694.400 
33.588,800 


1910. 


£88,721.000 
99.355.000 


Interstate  Difilculties.— The  right 
of  a  state  to  exclude  foreign  corpora- 
tions absolutely  or  to  admit  them  on 
such  terms  as  it  sees  fit  has  long 
been  established  (Pembina  Mining 
Co.  V,  Pennsylvania  125  U.  S.  181; 
Prewitt  V.  Life  Ins.  Co.  202  U.  S. 
252).  With  this  power  well  recog- 
nized and  with  the  revenue  possibil- 
ities of  charter  granting  clearly  in 
view,  most  of  the  states  have  passed 
statutes  discriminating  against  out- 
side incorporations  either  through 
greater  taxation  or  through  the  crea- 
tion of  more  or  less  important  dis- 
abilities. This  process  has  gone  on 
steadily  despite  the  practical  destruc- 
tion of  state  lines  from  a  conmier- 
cial  standpoint  throuch  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  and  electricity.  The 
Tear  1910  has  not  been  so  marked 
by  specific  clashes  between  state  au- 
thorities and  interstate  corporations 
as  have  previous  years,  although  the 
problem  has  been  growing  more  com- 
plex daily.  The  reason  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  fear  of  the  states  that 
Federal  action  will  be  taken,  and  that 
they  will  thus  be  deprived  of  one  of 
their  most  fruitful  sources  of  reve- 
nue if  the  confiict  becomes  too  acute. 

Federal  Regulation  and  Incorpora- 
tioiL — The  idea  of  Federal  incorpora- 
tion is  not  new.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton advocated  its   adoption  by  Con- 


gress under  the  constitutional  power 
of  that  body  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  Every  secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  has  reported  in 
favor  of  it.  Pres.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  5,  1905, 
said :  "  Experience  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  get  any  adequate  regulation  and 
supervision  of  these  great  corpora- 
tions by  state  action.  ...  I  believe 
that  this  regulation  and  supervision 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  enact- 
ment of  law  by  the  Qpngress.  .  .  .*' 
Widespread  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  the  practical  workings  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act,  and  with  the 
consequent  turmoil  into  which  busi- 
ness has  been  thrown  by  prosecutions 
under  it,  has  been  growing  rapidly 
since  the  beginning  of  President 
Roosevelt's  administration. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress 
on  Jan.  8,  1910,  advocating  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Federal  incorporation  law, 
Pres.  Taft,  said:  "It  is  the  duty 
and  purpose  of  the  Executive  to  di- 
rect an  investigation  by  the  depart- 
ment of  justice,  through  the  grand 
jury  or  otherwise,  into  the  history, 
organization,  and  purposes  of  all  ths 
industrial  companies  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  any  reasonable  ground 
for  suspicion  that  they  have  been  or- 
ganized for  a  purpose,  and  are  con- 
ducting business  on  a  plan  which  is 
in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law. 
.  .  . "  The  panacea  oflfered  was 
Federal  incorporation.  "The  main 
purpose,  as  frankly  set  forth  in  the 
President's  message,"  said  the  Spring- 
field Republican  in  commenting  upon 
it,  "is  to  enable  those  corporations 
which  are  now  conducting  business 
in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  to 
reorganize  imder  a  Federal  charter, 
and  continue  to  do  business  under 
provisions  that  insure  publicity,  pre- 
vent stock  watering,  and  guard 
against  conspiracies  m  restraint  of 
trade." 

The  bill  incorporating  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  was  introduced 
into  Congress  on  Feb.  7,  1910  (H. 
R.  20,142).  It  remained  in  the 
judiciary  committee  until  the  end 
of  the  session.  In  form  and  substance 
it  is  modeled  closely  upon  the  cor- 
poration statutes  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.     It  pro- 
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videfl  for  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions by  any  five  or  more  persons  to 
engage  in  trade  between  the  seyeral 
states  and  with  foreign  countries. 
The  capitalization  may  not  be  less 
than  $100,000,  and  the  articles  of  as- 
sociation must  state  definitely  the 
proportion  of  capital  to  be  contrib- 
uted in  'property.  The  powers  pos- 
sible to  secure  under  the  act  are 
those  usual  to  trading  companies, 
except  that  the  Federal  corporation 
is  to  have  no  power  to  purchase,  ac- 
quire, or  hold  stock  in  other  cor- 
porations, nor  may  it  engage  in  any 
form  of  banking.  To  prevent  stock 
watering  it  is  provided  that  the  cor- 
poration proposing  to  issue  stock  for 
property  must  first  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  a  state- 
ment describing  the  property,  the 
terms  of  existing  agreements  for  its 
transfer,  and  an  appraisal  by  two 
disinterested  appraisers  showing  its 
true  value.  Elaborate  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  are 
provided  for.  A  Federal  corporation 
may  be  dissolved  by  act  of  Congress, 


or  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. Broad  powers  of  supervisioQ 
are  given  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  with  the  idea  that  pub- 
licity will  do  much  to  cure  the  evils 
of  corporate  business. 

The  year  1910  has  seen  a  rather 
remarkable  acceptance  of  the  public- 
ity-cure theory  not  only  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  by  the  corporationi 
themselves.  "  One  by  one  the  great 
silent  corporations  are  seeking  publie 
confidence  by  adopting  a  new  policy 
of  publicity'*  (BL  K.  Smith,  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations).  We  find 
such  men  as  George  W.  Perkins,  late 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  advocating 
publicity  and  Federal  control  {Inde- 
pendent, April  21,  1910),  and  a  great 
public  service  corporation  like  the 
Hudson  &  Manhat^m  Railway  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  adopting  the 
motto  "The  Public  be  Pleased." 
Whether  or  no  this  attitude  be  mere 
hypocrisy,  it  is  at  least  novel,  and 
1910  has  seen  a  wonderful  expannoD 
of  it. 
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nOOGBATION  AND 
EMIGBATION 

Statistics. — Preliminary  reports 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Immiffra- 
tion  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
show  the  following  figures:  Total  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  1,041,- 
570,  an  excess  over  1909  of  289,784. 
Total  for  the  decade  1900-10,  8,795,- 
386.  The  four  years  in  which  the 
total  has  exceeded  the  million  mark 
are  1905,  1906,  1907,  1910.  The  grand 
total  of  immigration  1820-1910  has 
been  27,894,293. 

The  racial  groups  contributing  the 
largest  numbers  in  the  total  for  1910 
are: 

Italiani 223.453 

Poles 128.348 

Jews 84,250 

Germans 71,380 

Endidi 53,498 

Iriah 38,382 

Macy&rs 27,302 

A  new  element  of  immigration  not 
hitherto  of  consequence  has  b^n  an 
influx  of  more  than  5,000  Hindoos  into 
California  during  the  last  year. 

The  Immigration  bureau  groups  the 
nationalities  or  races  into  five  grand 
divisions  for  the  decade  ending  1910, 
as  follows : 

Slavic  sroup 3,178,490 

Ibiric  group 2,138,527 

Teutonic  group 1,831,332 

Keltic  group 977,407 

Mongolian  group.  : 166,528 

All  other  peoples 503,102 

Total  for  the  decade 8,795,386 

Complete  figures  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1910,  are: 

ArritaU: 

Total 1,198,037 

Immigrant  aliens 1.041,570 

Non-immigrant  aliens 156,467 

'  Except  as  otherwise  indicated,  this 
Department  is  contributed  by  J.  P.  Llch- 
tenberger,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ret: 

Emigrant  'siiViui* '. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  ^■^ilM 

Non-emigrant  aliens 177,982 

The  net  increase  in  population  due 
to  immigration  was  therefore  543,843. 

Excess  of  immigrant  over  emigrant 
aliens,  525,984. 

Number  of  immigrants  debarred, 
10,411,  or  1.09  per  cent  of  those  ap- 
plying for  admission.  The  three  chief 
classes  debarred' were: 

Those  likely  to  become  public  charges, 

including  paupers  and  beggars 4,458 

Those  afflicted  with  contagious  disMse. .  2,382 

Contract  laborers 1,172 

All  others,  including  criminals,  prosti- 
tutes, insane,  feeble-minded,  etc 2,399 

Among  the  above  were  413  Chinese  de- 
barred on  account  of  the  exclusion 
acts.  The  figures  for  the  last  year 
show  that  the  effects  of  the  financial 
panic  of  1907-08  upon  immigration 
have  greatly  diminished. 

Tlie  total  immigration  for  1907  was . .  1,285,349 

The  number  dropped  in  1908  to. . . .  782,870 

Decreased  again  slightly  in  1909  to.  751,876 
For  the  calendar  year  Jan.    1,   to 
Dec.    30.    1908,    the   immigrants 

numbered 557,625 

While  the  emigrants  numbered 598,783 

Or  a  total  loss  by  emigration  of . . . .  41,198 

Immi^ants  exceeded  emigrants  in 
Sept.,  1908,  and  from  that  time  the 
tide  has  steadily  increased. 

Distribution  of  Immigrants. — ^In  the 
decade  preceding  1909,  immigrants 
settling  in  the  United  States  were  dis- 
tributed approximately  as  follows: 

N.  Atlantic  DiviHion 5,150,000  or  69    % 

S.  Atlantic  Division 155,000  or    2    % 

N.  Central  Division 1.167.000  or  22    % 

S.  Central  Division 90.000  or    1.5% 

Western  Division 420,000  or    6.5% 

The  states  receiving  more  than  250,000 
immigrants  during  the  decade  were: 

New  York 2.492.613 

Pennsylvania 1,449,780 

Massachusetts 576.024 

Illinois 665,340 

New  Jersey 391.164 

Ohio 326,601 
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In  the  states  receiving  the  hulk  of  the 
immigration  the  concentration  is  in 
the  great  cities.  Exceptions  to  this 
tendency  are  relatively  few.  Even 
where  the  immigrants  are  not  enumer- 
ated in  the  great  cities  they  are  con- 
gested in  mining  and  manufacturing 
centers,  as  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Virginia, 
etc.,  or  in  new  milling  district  ad- 
jacent to  cities.  An  example  of  this  lat- 
ter type  of  commimity  is  Lackawan- 
na City,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Here  is  a 
steel  town  scarcely  a  decade  old  with 
a  population  of  approximately  20,- 
000,  of  which  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  is  of  foreign  birth.  Hungary  Hol- 
low, 111.,  is  another  such  community 
built  by  the  steel  industry  within 
seven  years,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000,  Hungarians  almost  ex- 
clusively. 

Money  Brought  by  Aliens.— The 
average  amount  of  money  brought  into 
the  United  States  by  aliens  for  the 
past  decade  has  been  $22  per  capita. 
For  the  year  ending  June  31,  1909, 
79,122  persons  brought  $60  or  over; 
482,859  persons  brought  less  than  $50 
with  which  to  begin  life  in  America. 
The  total  amount  of  cash  brought  into 
the  country  during  the  year  was  $17,- 
331,828.  With  the  exception  of  small 
groups  of  Spanish-Americans  who 
averaged  $104,  and  East  Indians, 
averaging  $61,  the  English  avera^[ed 
highest,  with  $66  apiece.  French  with 
$54;  Welsh,  $49;  Scotch,  $49;  Span- 
ish, $48 ;  Dutch  and  iFlemish,  $42 ;  Jap- 
anese, $41,  were  next  in  order.  Groups 
below  the  average  are  Bulgarians  and 
Servians,  $18;  Croatians,  Slavonians, 
Magyars,  $15;  South  Italians,  Slovaks, 
$14;  Hebrews  and  Ruthenians,  $13; 
Lithuanians,  $11;  Koreans,  $7.  The 
amount  carried  out  of  the  country  by 
returning  emigrants,  together  with  the 
amounts  sent  to  relatives,  cannot  be 
determined,  but  it  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  brought  in.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  wealth  they  have  created  and  for 
which  they  have  received  their  wages 
remains  in  the  country. 

Of  the  total  immigration  in  1909, 
523,718  persons  claimed  to  have  paid 
their  own  passage,  while  220,352  ad- 
mitted that  their  passage  had  been 
paid  by  relatives,  and  7,716  by  other 
than  relatives.     On  this  basis  it  ap- 


pears that  about  one  third  of  our 
immigrants  were  assisted  to  reach 
America. 

Sex  and  Age.— Of  the  total  immi- 
grants for  1909,  519,969  were  males 
and  231,817  were  females.  The  Jap- 
anese group  is  the  only  one  in  whidi 
the  females  exceeded  the  males.  In  tie 
Irish  group,  the  sexes  were  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  English,  French, 
and  Hebrews  show  a  proportion  of 
females  to  males  far  above  the  aver- 
age. Age  groupings  are  large  in  the 
period  of  14  to  44  years.  In  1909, 
83,393  were  below  14;  624,876  be- 
tween 14  and  44,  and  38,517  above  45 
years  of  age. 

NaturalSation. — ^Declarations  of  in- 
tention and  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion to  the  number  of  143,212  were 
filed  in  217  Federal  and  2,177  state 
courts;  42,178  petitions  for  natnnJ- 
ization  were  filed  in  the  same  courts, 
37,337  of  which  were  granted  and  cer- 
tificates of  naturalization  issued.  Tlie 
states  in  which  more  than  1,000  were 
issued  are: 

New  York 6346 

Pennsylvania 4,043 

Illinois 2.692 

Massachusetts 2,453 

Minnesota 2i315 

Wisconsin 2,0^ 

Michigan 1,737 

N.  Didtota 1,734 

New  Jersey 1,501 

W.  Virginia 1,418 

California 1.310 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  immi- 
grants over  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read  or  write  increased  from 
26  per  cent  in  1008  to  29.2  per  coit 
in  1009.  In  1907  it  was  29.9  per  coit 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
illiteracy  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  immigration  from  south- 
eastern Europe.  In  1899,  illiteracy 
was  only  19.7  per  cent. 

Federal  Legislation.  —  During  tlie 
last  session  of  Congress,  bills  for  ex- 
tensive amendments  to  our  immigra- 
tion laws  of  1907  were  introduced  into 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  raise  the  sum  collected  for  every 
alien  coming  into  the  United  States 
from  $4  to  $10,  with  a  view  to  dimin- 
ish the  volume  of  undesirable  immi- 
gration. So  far  this  bill  has  not  b^ 
come  a  law. 

On  March  26,  1910,  the  inunigratioa 
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act  of  1907  was  amended  so  that  the 
exclusion  section  now  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  2.     That  the  following  classes  of 
aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission 
Into  the  United  Stotes:  All   Idiots,  im- 
beciles, feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics. 
Insane  persons,   and  persons  who  haye 
been  Insane  within  five  years  preylons; 
persons  who  haye  had  two  or  more  at- 
tacks of  insanity  at  any  time  preylons- 
ly ;   panpers ;   persons   likely  to   become 
a   public  charge;  professional  beggars; 
persons    afflicted    with    tuberculosis    or 
with    a    loathsome    or    dangerous    con- 
tagious   disease;    persons    not    compre- 
hended   within    any    of    the    foregoing 
excluded   classes  who  are  found  to  be 
and     are    certified    by    the    examining 
surgeon  as  being  mentally  or  physically 
defective,   such   mental   or  physical   de- 
fect being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect 
the  ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  Hy- 
ing ;   persons  who  haye  been   convicted 
of  or  admit  having  committed  a  felony 
or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  Involv- 
ing   moral    turpitude ;    polygamists,    or 
persons   who   admit   their  belief  in   the 
practice    of    polygamy ;    anarchists,    or 
persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
all  government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law, 
or  the  assassination  of  public  officials; 
prostitutes,   or  women   or  girls  coming 
into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  Immoral 
parpose;  persons  who  are  supported  by 
or  receive  in  whole  or  in  part  the  pro- 
ceeds of  prostitution ;  persons  who  pro- 
cure or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes 
or   women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution   or   for   any   other   immoral 
purpose ;  persons  hereinafter  called  con- 
tract laborers  who  have  been  Induced  or 
solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by 
offers  or  promises  of  employment  or  In 
consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written 
or  printed,  expressed  or  implied,  to  per- 
form labor  In  this  country  of  any  kind, 
skilled    or    unskilled ;    those    who   have 
been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
application  for  admission  to  the  United 
States,  deported  as  having  been  induced 
or    solicited    to    migrate    as    above    de- 
scribed ;    any    person    whose    ticket    or 
passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of 
another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to 
come,    unless    it    is    affirmatively    and 
satisfactorily    shown    that    such    person 
does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing 
excluded  classes  and  that  said  ticket  or 
passage  was  not  paid  for  by  any  cor- 
poration, association,  society,  municipal- 
tty,    or    foreign   government,    either   di- 
rectly or  indirectly;  all  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  unaccompanied  by 


one  or  both  of  their  parents,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  oif  Commerce 
and  Labor  or  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
exclude,  If  otherwise  admissible,  persons 
convicted  of  an  offense  purely  political, 
not  involving  moral  turpitude ;  Provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets 
or  passage  by  any  corporation,  associa- 
tion, society,  municipality,  or  foreign 
government  shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets 
or  passage  of  aliens  in  Immediate  and 
continuous  transit  through  the  United 
States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory: 
And  provided  further,  That  skilled  labor 
may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind 
unemployed  cannot  be  found  In  this 
country :  And  provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to 
contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  ex- 
clude professional  actors,  artists,  lectur- 
ers, singers,  ministers  of  any  religious 
denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or 
seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any 
recognized  learned  profession,  or  per- 
sons employed  strictly  as  personal  or 
domestic  servants. 

Section  three  of  the  act  of  1907  was 
also  amended  and  now  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Importation  into' 
the  United  States  of  any  alien  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other 
Immoral  purpose  Is  hereby  forbidden ; 
and  whoever  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
import,  or  attempt  to  Import,  into  the 
United  States,  any  alien  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  Immoral 
purpose,  or  whoever  shall  hold  or  at- 
tempt to  hold  any  alien  for  any  such 
purpose  in  pursuance  of  such  Illegal 
Importation,  or  whoever  shall  keep, 
maintain,  control,  support,  employ,  or 
harbor  in  any  house  or  other  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any 
other  immoral  purpose,  in  pursuance  of 
such  illegal  importation,  any  alien,  shall 
In  every  such  case  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  and 
pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  the  felonies  herein- 
before set  forth  shall  be  in  any  district 
to  or  into  which  said  alien  is  brought 
in  pursuance  of  said  importation  by  the 
person  or  persons  accused,  or  in  any 
district  in  which  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
occur.  Any  alien  who  shall  be  found 
an  inmate  of  or  connected  with  the 
management  of  a  house  of  prostitution 
or  practicing  prostitution  after  such 
alien    shall    have    entered    the    United 
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States,  or  who  shall  recelTe,  share  In, 
or  derlTe  benefit  from  any  part  of  the 
earnings  of  any  prostitute;  or  who  is 
employed  by,  in,  or  In  connection  with 
any  hoase  of  prostitution  or  music  or 
dance  hall  or  other  place  of  amusement 
or  resort  habitually  frequented  by  pros- 
titutes, or  where  prostitutes  gather,  or 
who  in  any  way  assists,  protects,  or 
promises  to  protect  from  arrest  any  pros- 
titute, shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully 
within  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
deported  in  the  manner  proTided  by  sec- 
tions twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  act. 
That  sny  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has 
been  debarred  or  deported  In  pursuance 
of  the   provisions   of  this  section,    at 


of   a    misdemeanor,    and    shall    be   im 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years. 


The  commiasion  presents  sereral 
proposals  by  which  restriction  of  im- 
migration might  be  affected,  includ- 
ing a  reading  and  writing  test,  the 
exclusion  of  unmarried  unskilled  la- 
borers, limitations  upon  the  number 
arriyinff  at  any  one  port  and  from 
particular  races,  as  well  as  in  the 
amounts  of  money  in  their  possession 
on  arrivaL  All  the  members  of  the 
commission  do  not  concur  in  the 
feasibility  of  the  reading  and  writing 
test. 
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The  present  immigration  movement  is 
In  large  measure  due  to  economic  causes ; 
but  emigration  from  Europe  is  not  now 
an  absolute  economic  necessity,  and  as  a 
rule  those  who  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  are  impelled  by  a  desire  for  bet- 
ter conditions  rather  than  by  the  neces- 
sity of  escaping  from  intolerable  ones. 
This  fact  should  largely  modify  the  nat- 
ural incentive  to  treat  the  Immigration 
movement  from  the  standpoint  of  senti- 
ment and  permit  its  consideration  pri- 
marily as  an  economic  problem. 
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THE   NEOBO 

What  Toskegee  Institute  is  Doing. 
— During  his  recent  visit  to  Englaw), 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  made  a 
significant  address  before  the  Brit- 
ish Antislavery  and  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society,  Sir  Thomas  Fowdl 
Buxton,  president,  in  the  <^air.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Wadi- 
ington  referred  to  the  future  of  the 
negro  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
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part  the  Tuskegee  Institute  is  play- 
ing in  working  out  the  problem.  He 
said  that  in  legal  form  negroes 
throughout  the  world  had  freedom, 
but  thej  must  all  realize  that  free- 
dom, in  its  deepest  and  widest  mean- 
ing, could  never  be  a  bequest;  it  must 
be  a  conquest.  In  America  his  race 
both  enjoyed  advantages  and  suffered 
from  disadvantages.  Among  the  for- 
mer it  might  be  said  that  the  negro 
was  the  only  race  that  went  there  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  had  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  do  so.  Some  people 
suggested  that  they  should  go  back, 
but  in  so  far  as  he  could  discern 
their  intentions  they  were  planning 
to  remain  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  believed  that  in  that  country  there 
was  wisdom,  patience,  forbearance, 
Christianity,  and  patriotism  enough 
to  enable  each  race  to  live  side  by 
side,  working  out  its  destiny  with 
justice  to  the  other.  They  possessed 
the  advantage,  too,  that,  as  races 
were  counted  in  this  age,  the  negro 
in  America  was  a  new  race,  and  they 
stood  in  the  position  of  being  ready 
and  anxious  to  bend  themselves  in 
any  direction  that  offered  the  best 
coarse  for  their  uplifting.  The 
Tuskegee  Institute  was  started  in  a 
little  shanty  with  one  teacher  and 
thirty  students.  To-day  it  has  be- 
tween 1,600  and  1,700  men  and  wom- 
en students,  who  come  from  thirty-six 
states  in  the  Union  and  twenty-two 
foreign  countries,  and  176  instructors 
and  helpers.  It  stands  on  3,000  acres, 
and  with  four  exceptions  its  ninety- 
six  buildings  were  almost  wholly 
constructed  by  the  labor  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  property  is  valued  at 
about  $1,000,000,  and  there  is  not 
one  dollar  of  mortgage  upon  it.  The 
annual  expense  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Institute  is  $256,000. 
While  the  Institute  thoroughly  be- 
lieved in  university  and  professional 
education  for  a  large  number  of  the 
negro  race,  it  also  believed  that  in 
their  present  stage  of  civilization  it 
was  important  to  emphasize  hand 
training.  When  the  negro  was  freed 
he  felt  that  labor  with  the  hand  was 
past,  and  students  came  to  him  in 
disgust  when  they  found  they  had  to 
put  up  their  own  buildings.  His  an- 
swer to  them  was  that  the  object  of 
the  Institute  was  not  to  work  the 


negro,  but  to  teach  the  nesro  how  to 
work.  The  greatest  single  achieve- 
ment  at  Tuskegee  was  to  be  found 
in  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
millions  of  his  race  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  labor,  for  there  was  no 
hope  for  any  race  until  it  had  learned 
that  all  forms  of  labor  were  dignified 
and  all  forms  of  idleness  a  disgrace. 
From  the  Tuskegee  Institute  alone 
6,000  men  and  women  had  been  sent 
out  who  would  be  found  at  work  in 
all  parts  of  the  southern  states,  and 
in  demand  by  whites  as  well  as  blacks 
for  the  supervision  of  farms,  indus- 
trial establishments,  and  schools. 
Tuskegee  was  criticised  for  paying 
too  much  attention  to  the  material 
things  of  life.  They  believed  thor- 
oughly in  the  ethical  and  more  im- 
portant side  of  life,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  good  Christian  of  a 
hungry  man.  His  race  was  respond- 
ing magnificently  to  the  efforts  which 
hi^  been  made  on  their  behalf,  and 
tremendous  progress  had  been  made. 

THE  PXJBE  FOOD  Am)  DBTJ08 

ACT 

Paul  Pierce 

For  twenty-five  years  an  effort  to 
enact  food  legislation  had  failed  in 
Congress.  Pres.  Roosevelt  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  foods  Americans  were  forced 
to  eat,  and  in  his  message  to  the  fifty- 
ninth  Congress,  placed  himself  on 
record  as  being  unqualifiedly  in  favor 
of  food  reforms  and  strongly  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  law  prohib- 
iting food  adulteration. 

Congress  acted  .upon  his  recom- 
mendation, and  passed  the  law  known 
as  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  of 
June  30,  1906.  The  law  is  very  thor- 
ough in  its  provisions,  and  is  in  the 
main  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  enacted.  The  patent- 
medicine  fakir  is  hit  the  hardest  of 
all.  The  law  provides  that  the  quan- 
tity of  any  opium,  cocain,  morphin, 
chloroform,  eucan,  hasheesh,  alcohol, 
or  any  of  several  other  poisons,  must 
be  plainly  stated  on  the  outside  of 
the  package. 

Adulteration.  —  Drugs,  in  ^[eneral, 
are  held  to  be  adulterations  if  they 
differ  from  the  recognized  standard 
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laid  down  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopceia,  or  National  Formulary, 
or  if  they  differ  from  the  professed 
standard  under  which  they  are  sold. 
The  law  also  covers  the  adulteration 
of  confectionery  by  the  addition  of 
mineral  substances,  liquors,  or  nar- 
cotics. 

Foods  are  held  to  be  adulterated 
if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  with 
them  to  lower  their  quality;  if  any 
substances  have  been  substituted  for 
them;  if  any  valuable  constituent  of 
the  article  has  been  removed;  if  they 
be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated, 
or  stained,  whereby  damage  or  in- 
feriority is  concealed;  if  they  con- 
tain any  added  poisonous  or  other 
deleterious  ingredients,  which  may 
render  the  foods  injurious  to  health; 
if  the  food  consists  of  filthy,  decom- 
posed, or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable 
substance,  or  of  any  portion  of  an 
animal  imfit  for  food. 

The  use  of  preservatives  by  exter- 
nal application  only  is  permitted 
when  the  directions  for  the  removal 
of  such  preservatives  are  printed  on 
the  package.  Violations  of  the  law 
are  made  misdemeanors,  and  each 
offense  is  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

Misbranding. — Food  or  drugs  are 
held  to  be  misbranded  when  the  pack- 
ages bear  any  statement  that  is  false 
or  misleading.  Any  article,  however, 
which  does  not  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients 
is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded 
when  known  under  its  distinctive 
name;  or  if,  when  compounds,  imi- 
tations of  blends,  they  are  plainly 
indicated.  The  term  "blend"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  sub- 
stances, and  does  not  exclude  harm- 
less coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients. 
Proprietors  or  manufacnirers  of  pro- 
prietary foods  which  contain  no  added 
unwholesome  ingredients  are  not  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  trade  for- 
mulas, except  to  secure  freedom  from 
adulteration  or  misbranding. 

Enforcement.  —  The  law  provides 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor 
shall  make  uniform  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  carrying  out  its  provi- 
sions, and  that  all  examinations  of 
specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be 
made  in  the  bureau  of  chemistry,  or 


imder  its  direction,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  articles 
are  adulterate  or  misbranded.  If  it 
appears  that  any  of  such  specimens 
are  adulterated  or  misbranded,  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  shall  cause 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  party  from 
whom  such  sample  was  obtained,  and 
any  such  party  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  pre- 
scribed. If  it  appears  that  any  ci 
the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
violated,  the  secretary  of  affricultore 
shall  certify  the  facte  to  the  proper 
United  States  district  attorney  witii 
a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  analyns, 
and  the  district  attorney  shall  com- 
mence proceedings  in  the  proper 
courts,  etc.* 

To  effect  the  enforcement  of  the 
act,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  has 
appointed  a  board,  Imown  as  the 
board  of  food  and  drug  inspection. 
This  board  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  and  reports  to  the  secretary  of 
agriculture.  Its  personnel  is  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
chemistry;  F.  L.  Dunlap,  associate 
chemist;  and  G.  P.  McCabe,  soUeitor 
of  the  department. 

The  bureau  of  chemistry  is  charged 
with  the  examination  of  foods  and 
the  preparation  of  the  data  on  which 
the  execution  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  is  based.  In  this  bureau  of  chem- 
istry are  included  not  only  H.  W. 
Wiley  and  F.  L.  Dunlap.  but  also 
the  chief  of  the  division  of  foods,  the 
chief  of  the  Washington  food-inspec- 
tion laboratorv,  the  chief  food-and- 
drug  inspector,  the  chief  of  the  dairy 
division,  the  chief  of  the  dairy  labora- 
tory, and  the  chiefs  of  the  laborato- 
ries of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  other 
cities. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  enforc- 
ing the  law,  state  officials  have  been 
commissioned    by    the    secretary    of 

» This  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  any  fault  or  error  In  the  find- 
ings of  the  analyst  or  examiner.  If  the 
examination  or  analysis  Is  found  cor^ 
rect,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to 
the  United  States  Attorney,  etc.  (See 
Regulation  5,  Rules  and  Regulations.) 
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agriculture  in  states  having  food 
laws,  and  authorized  to  take  samples 
of  foods  and  drugs  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  to  procure 
the  analysis  of  such  samples  from 
chemists  (who  are  commissioned  to 
work  in  the  several  states  in  col- 
laboration with  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry), and  to  transmit  the  cases  to 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  with 
such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  basis  for  prose- 
cution. 

The  board  of  food  and  drug  in- 
spection has  considered  a  numt^r  of 
<|ue8tions  that  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  this 
law,  and  has  made  several  important 
decisions  which  are  known  as  ''  food- 
inspection  decisions/'  and  which  re- 
late to  guarantees,  labels,  fictitious 
firm  names,  physicians'  prescriptions, 
aamples,  original  packages,  private 
importations,  geographical  names, 
shellac  and  other  gums,  and  various 
foods,  drugs,  and  l^erages. 

These  decisions  of  the  board, 
adopted  by  the  department,  do  not 
add  anything  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
law  adopted  by  the  three  secretaries, 
or  take  anything  from  them.  They 
are  merely  interpretations  of  the  law. 
Each  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  his 
own  interpretation,  and  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

Over  600  notices  of  judgment  have 
been  published.  A  large  number  of 
money  fines  have  been  imposed,  and 
carloads  of  illegal  property  d^troyed. 
Something  like  200,000  imported 
shipments  have  been  inspected,  and 
probably  over  30,000  samples  taken 
therefrom  have  been  examined  and 
analyzed  by  the  port  laboratories. 
Over  1,000  shipments  have  been  re- 
fused admission  and  re^ported,  and 
several  thousand  shipments  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  only 
after  relabeling. 

The  milk  supply  of  several  cities 
has  been  inspected,  and  many  cases 
brought  against  offenders  for  the 
interstate  shipment  of  adulterated 
milk.  A  large  number  of  cases  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
flavoring  extracts,  vinegar,  molasses, 
buckwheat     flour,     headache     cures. 


spices,  maple  sugar,  olive  oil,  and 
various  proprietary  medicines  have 
been  reported. 

Decisions  have  been  rendered,  sus- 
taining the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  and  upholding  the  officials  who 
are  enforcing  it.  Judgments  have 
been  rendered  against  bleached  flour 
and  other  food  adulterations.  Hun- 
dreds of  hearings  have  been  held,  first 
before  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  three  secretaries  to  represent 
them  in  making  the  regulations  for 
carrying  the  law  into  effect;  after 
that  in  various  hearings  before  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry,  then 
the  hearings  before  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  and  also  hearings  before 
numerous  other  officials. 

The  law  has  greatly  improved  the 
quality  of  our  food  and  drug  supply. 
The  sale  of  patent  medicines  contain- 
ing habit-forming  drugs  has  been 
greatly  curtailed.  Food  frauds  have 
been  checked  and  short  weights 
largely  abolished,  and  the  people  are 
learning  the  value  of  the  true  label.^ 

The  codperation  of  the  department 
with  the  food  conmiissioners  of  the 
states  has  been  a  great  help  in  bring- 
ing about  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished and  the  fundamental  ex- 
cellence of  the  law  itself,  many  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  law  feel  that 
some  of  the  rules  and  regulations, 
decisions,  definitions,  etc.,  fail  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  and  have 
practically  nullified  some  of  its  most 
important  features,  and  that  these 
regulations  are  therefore  illegal. 

The  Referee  Board. — The  law  clear- 
ly provides  that  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
foods  are  adulterated  or  misbranded. 
Notwithstanding  this,  an  outside 
commission  was  appointed  to  pass 
upon  the  problems  arising  under  the 
law,  which  commission  is  known  as 
the  referee  board.  This  board  is  con- 
sidering matters  which  many  feel  can 

*  The  report  of  the  solicitor  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30,  1910,  is  In  prep- 
aration, and  from  it  when  published  the 
reader  can  get  details  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  down  to  June  30,  1910. 
Some  of  the  figures  given  above  are 
based  upon  a  speech  made  by  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  In  1909. 
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only  be  legally  considered,  and  finally 
determined  by  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry. The  most  important  of  these 
relate  to  the  legality  (harmfulness 
or  harmlessness)  of  certain  preserva- 
tives in  foods.  The  referee  board  has 
already  reached  conclusions  contrary 
to  those  reached  by  Dr.  Wiley,  after 
his  long  and  expensive  investigations 
in  the  bureau  of  chemistry;  and  he 
has  been  overruled  by  regulations 
based  upon  the  findings  of  the  referee 
board. 

The  Use  of  Preservatives-  —  Of 
course  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
carrying  out  the  law  has  come  under 
the  bureau  of  chemistry,  and  the 
board  of  food  and  drut^  inspection, 
and  Dr.  Wiley,  as  chief  of  the  one 
and  head  of  the  other,  has  made 
every  endeavor  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  tmder  the  law.  He  took 
the  position  very  early  that  the  law 
prohibited  harmful  preservatives  in 
foods,  and  has  made  a  hard  fight  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  harmfulness  of 
benzoate  of  soda  and  other  chemical 
preservatives ;  and  has  been  sustained 
by  many  leading  pathologists  and 
chemists  of  this  and  other  countries, 
as  well  as  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  several  state  medical  so- 
cieties, and  a  great  man^  of  the  state 
food  officials  of  the  United  States. 

In  cases  where  a  few  scientists 
claimed  that  certain  preservatives 
were  harmless,  Dr.  Wiley  has  always 
favored  giving  the  people  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  From  a  reading  of  the 
law,  it  appears  quite  plain  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  preservatives.  The  law 
specifically  prohibits  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  ingredient  which  may 
(not  which  does)  render  the  food  in- 
jurious to  health,  the  only  exception 
being  the  use  of  preservatives  by  ex- 
ternal application,  which  is  permitted 
when  the  directions  for  the  removal 
of  such  preservatives  are  printed  on 
the  package.  This  seems  to  clearly 
imply  that  their  internal  use  is  never 
permitted.  Dr.  Wiley  interprets  the 
law  as  it  reads. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
the  ooimtry  offer  no  objection  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  preservatives 
in  foods;  and  a  number  of  them  have 
recently  organized  an  association  to 


oppose  the  use  of  chemicals  in  foods, 
claiming  that  they  are  harmful  and 
not  necessary  under  sanitary  eondi- 
tions,  for  the  successful  preparation 
of  good,  sound  food  for  comiiiercial 
purposes. 

Beuoate  of  Soda.-*Of  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  the  referee  board, 
the  first  to  engage  their  attention  was 
whether  or  not  a  food  to  which  had 
been  added  benzoic  acid,  or  any  of  its 
salts,  contained  added  poisonous  or 
other  deleterious  ingredients  vdiidi 
might  render  the  food  injurious  to 
health;  and  also  whether  or  not  this 
preservative  would  reduce,  lower,  or 
injuriously  affect  the  quality  or 
strength    of    such   food. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  ihe 
referee  board  were  that  the  admix- 
ture of  sodium  benzoate  with  food 
in  small  or  large  doses  had  not  been 
found  to  injuriously  affect  or  impair 
the  quality  or  nutritive  value  of  snch 
food,  and  that  in  small  doses  mixed 
with  the  food  it  was  not  injurious 
to  health,  and  in  large  doses  mixed 
with  the  food  it  had  not  been  found 
to  exert  any  deleterious  effeet  on  the 
general  health,  nor  to  act  as  a  poison 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term.  In  some  directions  there  were 
slight  modifications  in  certain  phys- 
iological processes,  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  which  was  not  known. 

Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry and  the  board  of  food  and  drug 
inspection,  had  previously  found  the 
preservative  to  be  harmful. 

Based  on  this  report  of  the  referee 
board,  however,  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture and  his  associate  secretaries 
made  a  ruling  entirely  removing  the 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda  in  foods,  and  by  this  ruling 
this  drug  may  now  be  used  in  any 
quantity,  in  meat,  fish,  miUc,  butter, 
cheese,  vegetables,  and  condiments; 
in  fact,  in  the  entire  list  of  prepared 
food  supplies. 

Many  food  reformers  feel  that  this 
sweeping  ruling  is  unwarranted  even 
by  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
referee  board;  that  it  practically 
nullifies  that  section  of  the  national 
food  law  which  aims  to  secure  free- 
dom from  adulteration  and  fraudu- 
lent cheapening;  and  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  provision  of  the  law  that 
examination  of  food   and   drugs,   to 
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determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
adulterated  and  misbranded,  shall  be 
made  in  the  bureau  of  chemistry. 

The  national  food  law  prohibits  all 
forms  of  adulteration  in  foods,  and 
is  emphatic  in  its  prohibition  of  all 
harmful  chemicals,  or  other  sub- 
stances, or  any  treatments  of  foods 
which  might  conceal  damage  or  in- 
feriority. Then  the  questions  arise: 
May  this  chemical  be  harmful?  Does 
it  conceal  damage  or  inferiority?  If 
80,  not  the  secretary  of  agriculture, 
nor  the  board  of  food  and  drug  in- 
spection, nor  the  referee  board,  nor 
any  other  power,  has  the  right  to 
permit  its  use  in  the  minutest  quan- 
tities or  for  the  smallest  space  of 
time  while  the  law  remains  on  the 
statute  books. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  as  to  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding cannot  nullify  these  provi- 
sions. The  question  as  to  the  use  of 
this  and  other  preservatives  should 
be,  and  undoubtedly  will  be,  ulti- 
mately determined  by  the  courts. 

Laxity  of  Enforcement.  —  Many 
food  reformers  make  the  mistake  of 
attacking  the  national  food  law, 
when  they  mean  to  attack  the  de- 
partmental interpretation  of  the  law, 
erroneoTisly  believing  that  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  tiie  law  by  offi- 
cials is  the  law  itself.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  in  many  cases 
brought  imder  the  food  and  drugs 
act  the  law  has  been  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  laxity  of  the  courts.  In 
one  case  in  which  it  was  found  that 
milk  was  adulterated,  in  that  it  con- 
sisted in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy, 
decomposed,  and  putrid  animal  sub- 
stanoe,  a  fine  was  imposed  of  $10. 
Again,  an  infant  soothing  S3rrup,  said 
to  contain  no  morphine,  and  guaran- 
teed to  be  perfectly  harmless,  was 
foimd  to  contain  morphine,  the  label 
containing  false  and  misleading 
fltatements  intended  to  mislead  and 
deceive  the  purchasing  public.  In 
this  case  the  firm  was  fined  $10. 

Where  tomato  ketchup  was  found 
to  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  a 
filthy,  decomposed,  and  putrid  veg- 
etable substance,  and  to  contain  a 
large  nimiber  of  bacteria  and  molds, 
-which  rendered  it  imfit  for  food,  the 
fine    was  $50.     In  another   case  of 


adulterated  milk  tne  fine  was  only 
$5.  A  coffee  firm  found  guilty  of 
coating  coffee  with  lead  chromate 
and  other  poisonous  and  deleterious 
substances,  which  rendered  the  coffee 
injurious  to  health,  was  fined  $10. 
In  short-weight  cases  the  fines  have 
run  as  low  as  $1. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  of  the 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
drugs,  headache  powders,  drug-habit- 
forming  medicines,  maple  syrups, 
flavoring  extracts,  and  condiments, 
for  which  the  penalty  was  too  small 
to  deter  the  adulterator  from  con- 
tinuing his  fraud  in  comparative 
peace.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  law  also  provides  for  prison 
sentence. 

A  conscience  that  would  poison  a 
baby's  candy,  paint  it  with  varnish 
to  make  it  look  like  chocolate,  pol- 
lute the  infant's  milk  with  formalde- 
hyde, dope  it  with  chloroform  and 
other  opiates,  and  embalm  other 
products  with  aniline  dyes,  salicylic 
acid,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  all  man- 
ner of  chemicals,  is  not  going  to  be 
troubled  over  a  nominal  fine.  The 
national  food  law,  however,  is  not  to 
blame.  It  affords  adequate  punish- 
ment if  properly  enforced. 

There  exists,  however,  a  provision 
that  permits  of  great  harm,  which  is 
one  shortcoming  of  the  national  food 
law.  The  law  permits  the  sale  of 
imitation  and  other  juggled  foods  if 
their  manufacturers  label  them  "  imi- 
tations," "compoimds,"  or  "blends." 
The  jobber  or  retailer  thus  buys  them 
as  "  imitations  "  or  coimterfeit  foods, 
but,  unless  they  are  contained  in 
"original  packages,"  they  are  in- 
variably sold  to  the  consumer  as  real, 
genuine  foods.  Thus  bakery  prod- 
ucts are  in  large  part  made  of  spoiled 
eggs,  shipped  in  carload  lots  and  de- 
odorized with  formaldehyde.  Pie  fill- 
ings are  sold  in  wholesale  lots  to 
restaurants  and  bakeries,  which  are 
indescribably  nauseous.  Tarts,  jams, 
and  ice  creams  are  made  of  fictitious 
foods.  In  fact,  an  entire  meal  was 
recently  prepared  in  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory without  a  particle  of  real  food 
in  it---a  repast  that  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  wholesome  dishes,  but 
was  entirely  substanceless.  Such  is 
the  magic  power  of  chemicals! 

The  hotel  or  restaurant  proprietor. 
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the  bakery  owner  or  the  grocer,  may 
distinguish  the  fictitious  foods  he 
bujrs  by  the  words  "  imitations,"  etc., 
printed  on  the  label,  as  required  by 
the  law,  and  also  Irr  the  low  price  he 
pays  for  them.  But  the  consumer 
never  has  a  chance  to  see  these  labels, 
and  under  existing  conditions  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  tell  whether  he  n 
eating  real  or  imitation  foods.  Like- 
wise many  things  we  buy  in  bulk  in 
grocery  stores  may  be  nothing  but 
synthetic,  substanceless  foods,  or 
worse. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that,  without 
the  aid  of  honest  and  efficient  state 
and  city  food  laws  and  food  officers, 
the  national  food  law  can  be  greatly 
crippled.  This  fact  the  food  adul- 
terator seems  to  have  discovered,  and 
in  some  directions  it  now  looks  as 
if  he  had  really  transformed  the 
national  law  into  a  tool  to  aid  him 
in  exploiting,  robbing,  and  poisoning 
the  public.  If  the  city  and  state  food 
officers  would  do  their  duty,  such  con- 
ditions would  not  exist.  If  they 
would  be  as  strict  as  the  national 
authorities,  they  would  see  that  the 
"state"  foods  are  as  pure  as  those 
that  enter  into  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  the  consumer  be  permitted 
to  know  when  he  buys  "imitation" 
foods  as  well  as  the  grocer  or  baker. 
Hence,  with  state  and  municipal  en- 
forcement even  as  efficient  as  the  na- 
tional enforcement,  America's  dream 
of  pure  foods  would  be  nearly  real- 
ized. 

State  Food  Laws.— The  provisions 
of  the  national  pure  food  act  have  in 
the  main  been  incorporated  into  state 
laws,  in  the  following  states:  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

In  most  of  these  states  it  is  spe- 
cifically provided  that  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  food,  wholesome  in  them- 
selves, and  not  misrepresented  as  to 
their  nature  or  composition,  may  be 
sold. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  adul- 
terated  foods   is  prohibited   without 


detailed  definition  of  the  term 
"adulterated,"  by  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minne- 
sota, and  Rhode  Island. 

Fraudulent  manufacture  of  adul- 
terated foods  and  the  sale  with 
knowledge  of  their  impurity  is  pro- 
hibited by  Alabama,  Arizona.  Con- 
necticut, Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, Porto  Rico,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

The  sale  of  foods  which  are  con- 
demned by  the  board  of  health  is  for- 
bidden in  Hawaii. 

The  sale  of  food  that  is  not  of  the 
nature  and  quality  claimed  for  it,  or 
demanded  by  the  purchaser,  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  New  Mexico. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  foodB 
adulterated  with  substances  injurious 
to  health  is  forbidden  in  Alaska,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Hawaii. 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Alaine. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Vermont. 

Adulterated  foods  must  not  be  sold 
as  pure  in  South  Dakota. 

Administration  of  Food  Laws. — The 
earliest  laws  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
food  did  not  provide  for  officers  to 
enforce  them.  In  such  cases  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  could  only  be 
invoked  by  a  suit  for  damages  or  by 
proceedings  instituted  in  the  saoe 
manner  as  for  misdemeanors  gener- 
ally. Whenever  any  serious  att^npt 
is  made  to  guard  the  food  supply,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  have  an  official 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
the  food  laws.  The  officer  or  body 
appointed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Beveral 
states  is  as  follows: 

Treasury  department  and  depart- 
ment of  agriculture — Federal  food 
laws. 

Board  of  health — ^Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, District  of  Columbia,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  Soatk 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermoai 

State  department  (or  board)  of 
agriculture — ^Delaware,  Florida,  New 
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Hampshire  (oleo  law),  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Alabama 
(butter  law). 

Food  commissioner — Hawaii,  Il- 
linois, Nebraska. 

Dairy  commissioner  —  Connecticut, 
Iowa. 

State  dairy  (food  and  oil)  commis- 
sioner— Colorado,  Idaho,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 

State  experiment  station  —  Ken- 
tucky, North  Dakota,  Maine. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  food  laws  in  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  Rhode  Island,  except  in  so 
far  aa  the  authority  of  the  inspectors 
in  certain  counties  or  cities  extends. 
No  officer  is  authorized  to  enforce  the 
food  laws  in  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  West 
Virginia. 

THE  LIQUOB   TBAITIC 

ProductioiL — The  production  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  from  materials  other 
than  fruits  and  deposited  in  distillery 
warehouses  in  the  United  States 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1907 — 168, 
573,913  gallons.    For  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1908,  the  production 
was  126,989,740,  and  for  1909  133,- 
460,756.  The  year  1909  shows  a  gain 
of  6,461,015  gallons  over  1908,  and  a 
decrease  of  35,123,158  from  the  amount 
produced  in  1907.  The  amount  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  warehouses  June  30, 
1908,  was  245,438,816  gallons;  on  June 
30,   1909,  235,026,128  gallons. 

Fermented  liquors  produced  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
was  58,546,111  barrels;  in  1908,  58,- 
747,680  barrels  or  a  decrease  of  201,- 
569  barrels;  in  1909,  56,303,497  bar- 
rels, a  further  decrease  from  1908  of 
2,444,183  barrels. 

The  states  producing  the  greatest 
amounts  of  fermented  liquors  in  1909 
are:  New  York,  12,672,042  barrels; 
Pennsylvania,  7,050,262  barrels;  Illi- 
nois, 6,526,473  barrels;  Wisconsin,  4,- 
569,941  barrels;  Ohio,  4,068,438  bar- 
rels, and  Missouri,  3,704,978  barrels. 

The  materials  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  in  the  year 
1909  in  bushels  were:  malt,  3,221,399; 
wheat,  9,648;  barley,  1,678;  rye,  4,- 
364,370;  com,  18,080,711;  all  others, 
10,837;  total,  26,688,370.  In  addition 
a  total  of  33,550,024  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses was  used. 

Consumption. — ^Withdrawn  from 
distilleries  and  warehouses  for  con- 
sumption, year  ending  June  30: 


Amount. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Spirits  distilled  from  fruits gal. 

Spirits  distilled  from  grains gal. 

nrmented  liquors bar. 

1.670,031 

110,808,402 

58.747.680 

1.860,700 

114,799,465 

56,303,497 

2.204.196 

126.453.580 

59.485,117 

The  figures  for  1908  in  the  United 
States   may   be   compared   with    the 


latest    available    figures   from    other 
countries,  as  follows: 


United  SUtes. 
Great  Britain. 

Oermany 

France 

Italy 


Malt 
Liquors  (gal.) 


1,821,867,627 

1.500,709,000 

1,782,778,000 

289,103,000 

6,726.000 


Wines  (gal.) 


57,738,848 

16,646,933 

113,583.000 

1,342,830.600 

1.045.961.000 


Fermented 
Liquors  (gal.) 


140.084,436 
58.318.373 

124.313,300 
97,177.968 
11.150.400 


Revenue. — For  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  United  States  Grovemment  from 
the  liquor  taxes  see  II,  Statistical 
Tables — Internal  Revenue  Receipts. 

number  of  Liquor  Dealers. — The 
official    roll    of    liquor    dealers^    by 


states   with  the  population   to  each 
liquor  dealer  in  1909: 

^Includes  wholesale  and  retail  dealers, 
distillers,  and  brewers.  Also  all  druggists 
and  persons  who  for  any  purpose  are  re- 
quired to  pay  internal  revenue  tax. 
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Statb. 


Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mismssippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Number. 


1.860 
1.000 
1,218 

17,785 
3.689 
4,107 
392 
1.015 
1,008 
2.740 
1.294 

23.626 
9.003 
5.565 
2.476 
4.105 
4.964 
1,218 
4,648 
5,790 

10.092 

8.583 

678 

9.452 

2,828 


Pop.  to 

each 

liquor 

Dealer. 


1.196 
200 

1.437 
121 
217 
256 
536 
240 
713 
977 
270 
228 
827 
413 
727 
672 
340 
599 
256 
574 
285 
233 

3,245 
378 
145 


Bute. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . . . . 
New  Mexico . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^^n . . . . 
West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Number. 


8.348 
1.783 
1.036 

11.605 
1.246 

37,106 
1,620 
1.895 

13,838 
1,749 
2,636 

21.638 
1,950 
816 
1,712 
2,267 
6.491 
1,108 
335 
2.191 
4.601 
1,783 

18.511 
873 


262.268 


Pop.  to 

each 

Liquor 


448 

56 

434 


300 
234 
1,390 
316 
325 
863 
376 
860 


1.961 


970 
010 
307 
1.090 
958 
372 
701 
180 
140 


330 


ProhibitioiL— The  Prohibition  Party 
maintains  an  organization  in  all 
states  except  Mississippi,  Nevada,  and 
South  Carolina,  with  complete  party 
machinery. 

State  prohibition  was  operative  in 
the  following  states  on  Jan.  1,  1010: 

Alabama,  state  prohibition  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  adopted  Nov.,  1900. 

Georgia,  statntory  prohibition  In  ef- 
fect Jan.  1,  1008. 

Kansas,  state  prohibition  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  since  1890. 

Maine,  state  prohibition  by  constltn- 
tlonal  enactment  since  1854. 

Mississippi,  statutory  prohibition 
since  Dec.  31.  1008. 

North  Carolina,  statutory  prohibition 
In  effect  Jan.   1,  1000. 

North  Dakota,  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion. 

Oklahoma,   constitutional   prohibition. 

Tennessee,  statutory  prohibition  in 
effect  July  1,  1900.  Liquor  manufac- 
ture prohibition  act  effective  Jan.  1, 
1010. 

Prohibition  in  the  above  states  is 
not  the  result  of  political  party  pro- 
hibition, the  Prohibition  party  vote 
not  reaching  three  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  in  any  state,  but  of  the 
action  of  the  combined  anti -saloon 
forces  in  the  states  on  the  special 
issue,  irrespective   of  party  politics; 


nor  is  it  the  result  of  the  action  of 
any  one  of  the  regular  parties  in 
championing  the  cause  of  prohibition. 

Local  Option.  — The  Anti-Salooa 
League  is  organized  in  all  states  and 
carries  on  an  active  nonpartisan  prop- 
aganda for  local  option  and  for  the 
closing  of  saloons  in  all  local  option 
territory. 

The  voting  units  in  the  local  option 
states  vanr  greatly,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following: 

Counties:  Delaware,  Idaho,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Montana,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Counties  and  municipalities:  Cmlifomla, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Rural  counties  and  mtmlclpalities :  Ari- 
sona, Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Counties  and  townships:  Indiana. 

Townships:  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont. 

Municipalities:  Arkansas. 

Municipalities  and  townships:  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Mlnnesott, 
and  Nebraska. 

Municipalities  and  precincts:  Soutk 
Dakota. 

Municipalities,  wards,  and  prednds: 
Colorado. 

Townships,  municipalities,  and  prs* 
clncts:  Illinois. 

Rural   townships:   New  York. 
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Coontle*,  munlelpBlltles,  toimihliw,  aod  I  Townalilpa,  mniilclpalltlei,  and  reddenc* 
dt;   reildeDt  district*:   Ohio.  dliitrieUT  WlBconsln. 

CoDDtlei.   manldpalltlea,  ind  preelncti :        --     ,  „ 
Oregon.  Tl>e  following 

Coantlea  and  predaeta :  Teiu.  I  cal  optio: 


New  Hanpahlre:  tl.ZOO. 
New  Yort:  |I60-|1.200. 
Florida,     MaaaactmntU,     Waat     TIr- 
glaU :  tl,OCM). 

Minnraata  and  Nebraska  :|EI0O-tl. 000. 

Ohio  and  Washlnston:  |3D0-|1,000. 

Arkaouu ;  |800. 

Mlchlsan  and  Mtwonri :  fSOO-fSOO. 

Idaho  and  Teiaa :  {TSO. 

Iowa :  1600  upward. 

Sonth  Dakota :   fUMMOOO. 

Calllomla  and  IlllnolB :  |S0O  upward. 

Marrland  and  VlrglDla :  t4E>0. 

Colorado:  >lS0-»*50. 

Arizona:  tSOO. 

Coanetrticm :    |ZO0-|3(K). 

MoDUna:  t150-t»l>0. 

Louisiana :  t200  apward. 

n'tsn>aa!D  :  |100-|200. 

Kentuek; :  tl50. 

License  Statso.— The  followiog 
states  and  territoriea  have  neither 
state  prohibition  nor  local  option,  but 
are  under  the  license  ayatein: 

AlaakSn  all  llMnaea  granted  bj  tba 
conrta.     No  drj  tarritorj. 

District  of  Colambla,  lleensea  sranted  by 
commtaatoneri. 

Hawaii,  Congren  prohibits  saloooa  ex- 
cept under  territorial  llcenae.  No 
dr7   teFrltorr. 

Nevada,  llcenaea  granted  promlBcnonilT. 
drr    terrltorr    11, 4H    >q.    ml. 


New  leriey.  dry  area  30  sq.  ml. 

\ew   Mexico  and    WTomlng,   no   llcenHea 

can  be  graated  ontslde  of  Incorporated 
towns.  This  Rivea  New  Mexico  a  dry 
area  of  119,600  sq.  ml.  out  ol  a  total 
OC  122, S80:  and  Wyoming,  08.000  sq. 
ml.  out  ot  a  total  ot  9T,Se0. 
Pennsylvania,  llcennes  granted  by  conrt 
ot  quarter  sesBlona.      1,000  aq.  ml.  of 

Utab,  saloons  are  closed  by  local  de- 
cree o(  couDClls  and  county  boards. 
60,000  ag.  mL  dry  territory. 

Total  dry  area  In  the  United  States, 
2.112.304  aq.  ml. 

Total  wet  area.  1,500.900  sq.  ml.     Nam- 


Digpenury  System.— South  Caro- 
lina adopted  the  state  dispensary 
ayatem  in  1893.  No  liquor  could  be 
drunk  on  the  premises  of  the  dispen- 
saries; it  must  be  sold  only  in  sealed 
packages  of  not  less  than  one  half 
pint,  which  could  not  be  opened  on 
the  premiaea.  Doors  must  be  closed 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  No  sales 
could  be  made  to  minors  nor  to  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  becotning  intoxi- 
cated. Each  purchaser  signed  a 
blank  giving  his  name  and  age,  kind 
and  quantity  of  liquor  bougSt.  All 
liquors  received  by  the  commissioner 
were  required  to  be  tested  by  the 
chemist    of     the    state      " 
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otherwise,  their  use  and  consumption 
were  declared  to  be  against  the  mor- 
als of  good  health  and  safety  of  the 
state. 

The  state  did  not  succeed  as  a  bar 
keeper,  and  the  county  dispensary 
system  displaced  the  state  system  in 
1907.  The  attempt  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem out  of  politics  was  a  failure.  As 
a  revenue  meaimre  its  success  was 
greater.  In  1892,  613  barrooms  in 
the  state  paid  county  and  municipal 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  $215,372.  In 
1908  one  hundred  dispensaries  in 
twenty-four  counties  paid  a  revenue 
of  $898,728.64. 

The  state  legislature  in  1909  adopt- 
ed state-wide  prohibition  with  the 
privilege  of  a  referendum  vote  in  wet 
counties.  Twenty-two  dispensary 
ootmties  of  the  state  voted  upon  the 
question,  Aug.  17;  sixteen  voted  dry 
and  six  vot^  to  continue  the  dis- 
pensary system.  Twenty  counties 
were  already  dry  under  the  county 
local  option  law  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  thirty-six  counties  are  with- 
out saloons  or  dispensaries,  and  six 
have  the  dispensary  system. 

Liquor  Legislation  in  190^x0: 

Providing  license  fees  for  selling  liq- 
nors  on  trains  or  common  carriers: 
Arizona,  $3p0 ;  Minnesota,  $50  for  each 
car. 

Making  it  unlawful  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors  on  trains  or  common  car- 
riers :  Florida,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Kentuclcy,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

To  prevent  wholesale  liquor  dealers 
from  being  interested  in  or  owning  re- 
tail places :   Idaho  and  Washington. 

Limiting  the  number  of  saloons  to 
the  population :  Iowa,  1,000 ;  Minnesota, 
500:  New  York,  750  except  in  the  case 
of  hotels  continuously  occupied  since 
1896. 

Requiring  liquor  dealers*  licenses  in 
clubs :  Montana. 

Requiring  liquor  shipped  into  no  li- 
cense territory  to  be  marked  with  kind 
and  quantity  of  liquor  contained ;  pre- 
venting advertising  of  liquor  in  the 
state:  North  Dakota. 

To  prevent  shipping  liquor  into  pro- 
hibition or  no  license  territory:  Oregon. 

To  prevent  treating  or  giving  away 
liquor :   South  Dakota. 

To  prevent  townships  from  granting 
licenses  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
prohibition  towns:   South  Dakota. 

Forbidding   the    manufacture    of    liq- 


uors in  the  state:  Tennessee.  [Passed 
over  the  governor's  veto.] 

To  prevent  soliciting  orders  for  liquor 
In  dry  territory:  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

To  prevent  selling  or  giving  liquors  to 
minors:  Texas. 
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ITATIKTAQE    AND    DIVOBCE 

lioento  Requirements. — License  to 
marry  is  required  in  all  states  except 
New  Jersey  (required  only  in  case 
both  parties  are  not  residents  of  the 
state)  and  South  Carolina. 

An  states  except  South  €]krolina 
require  marriages  to  be  recorded;  but 
Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Texas,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California  attach 
no  penalty  for  nonrecord. 

Ihrohibited  Marriages.  —  Marriages 
between  whites  and  negroes  are  pro- 
hibited or  criminal  in  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Loiusiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  interpretation  of  the  statutes 
of  southern  states,  relating  to  mar- 
riages between  blacks  and  whites,  was 
the  question  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  in  a  suit. to  annul 
a  marriage  under  the  statute  provid- 
ing that  a  marriage  between  a  white 
person  and  a  person  of  negro  descent 
to  the  third  generation  inclusive  shall 
be  void.  The  court  in  its  decision  in 
the  case,  Ferrall  V8,  Ferrall  (69  S.  Ei, 
60),  holds  that  to  render  a  marriage 
void  the  negro  ancestor  of  the  third 
generation  must  be  of  pure  negro 
blood,  and  not  one  who  has  his  status 
as  a  negro  fixed  and  ascertained  by 
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the  recognition  and  general  consensus 
of  the  neighborhood  where  he  lives. 

The  Harvard  Law  Review,  in  com- 
menting on  this  decision,  refers  to  a 
recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana,  where,  in  State  vs. 
Tread  way  (52  So.,  600,  La.),  the  court 
ruled  that  an  octoroon  or  person 
having  one  eighth  negro  blood  is  not 
a  person  of  the  negro  race  within  the 
terms  of  the  statute  making  concu- 
binage "between  a  person  of  the 
Caucasian  or  white  race  and  a  person 
of  the  negro  or  black  race  "  a  felony. 
The  Law  Review  says  that  most  of 
the  statutory  definitions  of  the  word 
"  negro  "  are  broad  enough  to  include 
an  octoroon,  as  in  the  statutes  of 
Florida  and  Alabama,  but  whenever 
the  question  has  been  considered  by 
the  courts  independently  of  statutory 
definitions  they  have  been  in  accord 
with  the  principal  case  (Felix  va. 
Stat^,  18  Ala.,  720;  Monroe  V8,  Col- 
lins, 17  Oh.  St.,  665).  Statutes  of 
other  states  where  there  is  no  arbi- 
trary definition  of  the  word  "  negro  ** 
invariably  add  "or  mulatto,"  "or 
person  of  negro  descent  to  the  third 
generation  inclusive."  In  Virginia 
"negro"  and  "colored  person"  are 
used  interchangeably  and  defined  by 
statute  as  "  a  person  with  one  fourth 
or  more  negro  blood." 

Marriages  between  whites  and  Ind- 
ians are  unlawful  in  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Korth  Carolina,  Oregon  and  South 
Carolina;  between  whites  and  mon- 
golians in  Arizona,  California,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

Marriage  with  feeble-minded,  in- 
sane, idiotic,  or  epileptic  persons  is 
unlawful,  voidable,  or  criminal  in 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Kansas  and 
Minnesota  make  exception  where  the 
-wife  is  over  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Semarriage  after  divorce  is  in  no 
way  conditioned  in  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming.  It  is  unlawful  until 
after  two  months,  in  Alabama;  three 


months,  in  North  Dakota;  six  months, 
in  Idaho,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Washington ;  one  year,  in  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Illinois  (two  years  for 
adulterers ) ,  and  Wisconsin ;  two  years, 
in  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts 
(for  defendant),  Michigan  (or  less  if 
fixed  by  court),  Montana  (three  years 
for  defendant).  In  Delaware,  the 
party  guilty  of  adultery  cannot  marry 
the  person  with  whom  the  crime  was 
committed.  In  adultery  cases,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  guilty  party 
cannot  remarry  except  with  the 
original  spouse.  In  Georgia,  the  priv- 
ilege of  remarriage  is  determined  by 
the  jury  trying  the  case.  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  wife  may  remarry  only  after 
the  lapse  of  three  months;  when  the 
cause  is  adultery  the  guilty  party 
may  not  remarry  at  all.  In  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  the  court  may  decree 
marriage  unlawful  during  the  life  of 
husband  or  wife.  In  New  York,  the 
adulterer  may  remarry  after  five 
years,  with  the  permission  of  the  court. 
In  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and 
Tennessee,  the  adulterer  or  adulteress 
may  not  marry  during  the  life  of  the 
offended  party.  In  Vermont,  the  libel- 
lant  may  not  remarry  until  after  three 
years.  In  Virginia,  the  court  may 
prohibit  entirely  remarriage  by  per- 
sons guilty  of  adultery. 

All  decrees  are  interlocutory  in 
California  (one  year),  Kansas  (six 
months),  and  New  York  (three 
months). 

Statistics  of  Marriage. — The  special 
census  report  on  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, 1887-1906,  enumerates  12,832,- 
044  marriages;  the  number  in  1887 
was  483,060;  in  1906,  853,290. 

The  annual  average  marriage  rate 
per  10,000  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  was  91  in  1890  and 
93  in  1900.  The  marriage  rate  by 
states  nms  all  the  way  from  58  in 
Delaware  in  1890  to  151  in  Nevada  in 
1900. 

Marriages  per  1Q,000  population  in 
other  countries  range  from  102  in 
Western  Australia  to  51  in  Ireland. 
The  next  highest  rate  to  that  of 
Western  Australia  is  Saxony,  with  a 
rate  of  88.  Other  countries  with  a 
rate  between  88  and  80  are :  Hungary, 
85,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Ontario  83, 
Russia  82,  Austria  and  Manitoba  80. 
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The  marriage  rate  of  03  per  10,000 
population  in  the  United  States  is 
therefore  18  higher  than  the  average 
in  other  countries  and  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Western  Australia. 

Canaet  for  DiToroe: 

No  divorces  are  granted  for  any  cause 
In  South  Carolina. 

Adultery :  all  other  states. 

Cruelty,  extreme  cruelty,  and  Inhumsn 
treatment:  all  other  states  excefit 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  New  York.  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  In  Alabama  and  Ken- 
tucky the  privilege  extends  only  to 
the  wife. 

Crime  or  felony :  all  other  states  except 
Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mass- 
achusetU,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss- 
issippi. Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
P.ennsylvanla,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Bigamy :  In  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District 
of  Columbia,  Florida.  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Mississippi.  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Okla- 
lioma.  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

Desertion  or  abandonment,  without 
specified  time:  In  New  Mexico.  Af- 
ter three  personal  monthly  notices: 
In  Lonlsiana  and  New  Mexico.  After 
one  year:  In  Arkansas.  California, 
Colorado.  Florida.  Idaho.  Kansas. 
Kentucky.  Maine,  Montana,  Nevada. 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  After 
two  years:  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ten- 
nessee. After  three  years :  In  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Maine. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Habitual  drunkenness,  without  specified 
time:  in  Alabama,  Arizona.  Connecti- 
•cut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Mississippi.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  After 
one  year:  In  Arkansas,  California. 
Colorado,  Idaho.  Kentucky,  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin.  After  two  years:  in 
Illinois.  After  three  years :  In  District 
of  Columbia,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Ohio.  The  time  limit  is  abrogated  In 
Wisconsin  in  case  of  the  wife's 
drunkenness. 


ImpoCency:  In  all  states  except  Callfiv- 
nla,  Connecticut.  Idaho,  Iowa,  Lonlsi- 
ana, Montana,  New  York,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Vomont 

Neglect  to  provide,  time  unspedlled:  la 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska.  Nes 
Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Tennont. 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  After 
one  year :  In  Colorado,  Nebraaka,  and 
Wyoming.  After  two  years:  In  Arl- 
sona  and  Indiana.  After  three  years: 
In   Delaware  and  New   Hampshire. 

Willful  neglect,  time  unspedlled:  bi 
Kansas,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  Okla- 
homa. After  one  year:  In  Callfbmia, 
Idaho,   North   and  South  Dakota. 

Imprisonment,  time  unspedfled:  In  Ksb- 
sas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Mex- 
ico. Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
gin. Washington,  West  Virginia,  snd 
Wyoming.  For  one  year:  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Texas.  For  two  yean : 
In  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  PennsylTS- 
nia.  For  three  years:  in  Michigan, 
Nebraska.  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 
For  five  years :  In  Massachusetts.  For 
life:  in  Connecticut. 

Fraudulent  contract:  In  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Georgia.  Kentu<±y,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvanli. 
and  Washington. 

Pre-nuptlal  pregnancy :  in  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Georgia.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma.  Tennessee, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
P^xceptlon  Is  made  in  Iowa  In  case 
the  husband  has  Illegitimate  chlldreii. 

Pre-nuptlal  prostitution  unknown  at  the 
time  of  marriage:  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

Insanity  or  lunacy:  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Georgia,  Idaho,  Mis8lstim>i. 
rennsylvania,  and  Utah. 

Marriage  within  prohibited  degrees  of 
relationship:  in  Florida,  Georgia. 
Mississippi,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indignity  to  person:  in  Arkansas,  Ore- 
gon, and  Pennsylvania. 

Attempted  life  of  the  other  party:  in 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee. 

Use  of  opium  and  other  drugs:  In 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  Mississippi, 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Absence  without  word  for  seven  yetis: 
in  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

When  from  absence  or  other  drcms- 
Btance  the  other  party  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  dead:  In  Rhode  Island. 

Fugitive  from  Justice  two  years :  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

When  an  alien  or  citizen  of  anotbec 
state  has  deserted  his  wife  for  tlii«e 
years  and  become  a  citizen  of  a  fttf*- 
eign  country :  in  New  Hampshire. 

When  a  wife  has  resided  In  anotfcrt" 
state  for  ten  years  without  husbtad^ 
consent:   in   New   Hampshire. 
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Living  apart  wttbont  intercourse  five 
years :  In  Kentucky. 

A  citizen  for  two  years  whose  husband 
or  wife  has  obtained  a  divorce  in  an- 
other state :  in  Florida. 

A  resident  of  the  state  whose  husband 
or  wife  has  obtained  a  divorce  In  an- 
other state:  in  Michigan. 

A  divorce  obtained  outside  the  state 
which  does  not  release  the  party  re- 
siding In  the  state:   in  Ohio. 

Crime  against  nature:  In  Alabama. 

Violent  and  ungovernable  temper :  in 
Florida. 

Public  defamation :  In  Louisiana. 

Treatment  to  Injure  health  or  reason :  In 
New  Hampshire. 

Concealment  of  loathsome  disease:  in 
Kentucky. 

Gross  misbehavior  and  wickedness:  In 
Rhode  Island. 

Personal  indignities  rendering  life  bur- 
densome: in  Washington  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

If  husband  before  marriage  was  a  li- 
centious person :  In  West  Virginia. 

Three  years'  refusal  to  cohabit :  in  New 
Hampshire. 

When  the  husband  Is  a  vagrant:  in 
Wyoming. 

Condemnation  to  Infamous  punishment: 
in  Louisiana. 

Refusal  of  wife  to  move  with  husband 
to  the  state,  willfully  absenting  her- 
self for  two  years:  in  Tennessee. 

Uniting  with  a  religious  society  which 
requires  the  renunciation  of  the  mar- 
riage relation :  in  Kentucky  and  New 
Hampshire. 
Any  cause  which  renders  the  marriage 
null  and  void :  In  Maryland. 

Any  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
court :  in  Washington. 

I^imited  divorce  is  granted  only  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
LiOtiisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Maine 
(to  wife  only),  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
-v^ania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee  (to 
-wife  only),  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Residence  Requirements: 

^11  states  except  the  following  require 
one  year's  residence  of  plaintiff  in 
the  state  before  filing  the  petition. 

Idalio,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  South  DalEota, 
and  Texas  require  but  six  months. 
Nebraaka  abrogates  the  time  limit  in 
case  the  parties  were  married  In  the 
state  and  have  continued  so  to  re- 
side ontil  the  time  of  filing  the  peti- 
tion. 


Florida,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan. 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Tennessee  require  two 
years'  residence. 

Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Mass- 
achusetts (if  parties  were  married  in 
the  state),   three  years. 

Massachusetts:  fire  years. 

Delaware:  the  petitioner  must  be  a  res- 
ident of  the  county  In  which  the  peti- 
tion is  filed  but  no  time  limit  is  speci- 
fied. 

Louisiana:  no  law  on  the  subject. 

New  York :  both  parties  must  have  been 
residents  when  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, or  have  been  married  within 
the  state,  or  plaintiff  must  have  been 
a  resident  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
and  also  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition. 

Mississippi  with  its  one  year  require- 
ment has  a  law  which  declares  that 
the  court  shall  not  Uke  Jurisdiction 
in  any  case  where  the  proof  shows 
that  a  residence  or  domicile  was  ac- 
quired in  the  state  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  divorce.  (See  V.  Law 
and  Jurisprudence.) 

Statistics  of  Divorce.— During  the 
period  1867-1906,  for  which  govern- 
ment reports  have  been  made,  there 
were  granted  1,274,341  divorces  in  the 
United  States. 

The  average  number  of  divorces  per 
100,000  married  population  in  the 
United  States  was  200  in  1900,  as 
compared  with  148  in  1890.  The  rate 
varied  greatly  in  the  different  states. 
In  Washington  it  was  613  in  1900,  as 
compared  with  316  in  1890;  in  Mon- 
tana 497  in  1900,  430  in  1890;  in  Iowa 
246  in  1900,  183  in  1890;  in  Kentucky 
237  in  1900  and  172  in  1890;  Missis- 
sippi, 225  in  1900  and  151  in  1890;  in 
Rhode  Island,  281  in  1900  and  203  in 
1890;  in  Vermont  177  in  1900,  116  in 
1890;  in  Massachusetts  124  in  1900 
and  85  in  1890 ;  in  Pennsylvania  94  in 
1900  and  75  in  1890;  in  New  York  60 
in  1900  and  45  in  1890. 

The  rates  of  divorce  to  married  pop- 
ulation vary  widely  in  the  various 
geographical  divisions,  as  follows: 

Rate  per  100,000  Married  Popvlaiion 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division., 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division . , 
South  Central  Division . . 
Western  Dividon 


igoo. 


200 
100 
98 
225 
279 
356 


1890. 


148 

81 

65' 
193! 
1881 
305 1 
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~ 

G™n»*d  to  H»bud. 

Grmotcd 

taVII«. 

Caom. 

Number. 

Nuinbw. 

& 

Kmnber. 

Cut. 

3ie,U9 

•11 
l'.S 

59:1 

«29.476 
02.669 

34.664 
40;078 

1 

789 

225 
502 
51B 
170 

69.0 

-L. 

»tbu 

aoM- 

».»  ol  «» 

per.oent. 

InereoM  of  Divoroet,  Compared  mth  InoreoM  of  Popuiation,  hjf  Fvoe-j/eor 
Periods— imO-1905 


DiToroM. 

Pop«].- 

Vff 

iDcnue. 

ToUl. 

In™«. 

idKom 

Averwi. 

Nombar. 

&. 

NumbH. 

Per 

Ont. 

S2I 

— 

40;612 
3a,lB7 

1 

28! 

Si 

8; 

i 

96 

1 

sis 

fi:396!9«6 
S.T9S.70e 

o:* 

8 

11 

3!e2o 

IS 

S2 

Tiu. 

Mar- 

Annuiil' 

■€"" 

SS8 

BBS 

Kg! 

543;7ei 

II 

iil 

85.3 
6l!o 

«Ge.4M 

19.143 

23.8 

■42.6 

870 

377,888 

11,207 

Mi 

29.6 

ComparatiTe  Katea.— With  a  di- 
vorce rate  of  eighty-two  per  100,000 
population  in  1B05  the  United  States 
leads  the  civilized  world  with  the 
exception  of  Japan.  Comparing  the 
rate  of  seyenty-three  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  Statee  in  1900, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  latest  avai1> 
able  foreign  atatiatics,  with  the  coun- 
triea  haying  a  rate  of  ten  or  over  per 
100,000  population,  we  have: 

Jipu 21s  I  Ssidd; 29 

Ullj«ed  Sl»l«»....     73    France 23 


Denmack 171  BelpoiL.  ______ 

PruHia. Ifil      HuDEkiy 11 

SerriB 13   Austimiw.  ■nd  tbe 

New  Zailand 12 1      Nstberi>iKia.. .     ID 

Federal  DiTorce  Lawa. — The  con- 
ference of  atate  commissiouerB  on  uni- 
form legislation  which  considered 
this  BUbje4^  concluded,  after  carefut 
investigation,  that  no  Federal  divorce 
law  is  feasible,  and  that  all  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  conatita- 
tional  amendment—a  neceasary  pre- 
requiaite— would  be  futile. 

Great  Britain.— A  rojal  commiaaioa 
ia  taking  exhaustive  teatimony  in 
England,  with  a  view  to  recomnaend- 
ing  a  complete  revision  of  the  Ia« 
relating  to  divorce. 
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THEATEB5  AlTD  AKITSE- 


HoTtoK  Pictniea.— Tbe  moving-pic- 
ture theater  conititutes  the  principal 
American  amnseiaent  to-dkv.  It  is 
eetimat«d  that  there  are  at  least  10,- 
000  Boeh  places  of  amuKmeDt  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Principal  dtiea  with  the  number 
of  plaeee  and  Ksting  capacity  are  aa 
follow! : 


Nbw  York... 

Chioco 

PhilublphU. . 
St.  Louu. ... 

ClentUiMl 

Bmltimon.... 
Bon  TnaiitM 
Onciiiiuti . . . 
New  Orl*uu. 


Daily  andiencea  in  the  United 
States  number  about  2,260,000,  and 
the  income  of  the  theaters  eggre- 
g&t«d  «57,500,000.  Attendance  at  the 
moring-pictare  shows  is  fully  three 
times  that  of  the  re^lar  theaters. 

Manufacturing  concerns  produce 
over  20,000  feet  of  moving- picture 
filin  per  week.  Most  of  this  is  inex- 
pensive, but  occasional  flints  cost 
from  tl,000  to  »5,000,  and  a  few 
B  of  these  figures. 


rental  to  individual 
mn  aggregate  of  more  than  M.OOOloOO 
for  the  product,  and  the  rental  brings 
more  than  double  that  amount. 

Regulation.  ^  Efforts  have  been 
made  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  to 
control  the  character  of  the  exhibits. 
In  Chicago  the  censorship  of  mov- 
ing-picture films  is  in  the  hands  of 
th«  police.  A  special  board  is  ap- 
pointed and,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  chief  of  police,  inspects  all  films 
before  they  are  permitted  to  be  usi^d 
by  exhibitors.  All  pictures  of  crimes 
and  any  indecent  exhibitions  are 
rigidly  excluded.  Exhibitors  who 
present  uncen sored  films  are  arrest eil 
and   fined.     The  plan  is  effective. 

In  New  York  the  national  board  of 
censorship,  instituted  by  the  People's 
Xnatitute  and  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  various  civic  bodies,  al- 
though a  voluntary  organization,  ha^ 


secured  the  coSperatian  of  most  of 
the  larger  manulacturers,  and  for  the 
year  ending  in  the  spring  of  1910 
passed  upon  2,900  reels  of  film.  Of 
these,  900  were  classed  as  having  dis- 
tinct educational  value.  Fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  were 
classed  as  pedagogical,  consisting  of 
historic  scenes  and  scientific  experi- 
ments, while  more  than  half  of  the 
remaining  eighty-six  per  cent  were 
put  down  as  serious  drama. 

The  effect  of  these  methods  of  cen- 
sorship has  been  to  raise  the  tone  of 
production  since  the  greatest  cities 
prevent  the  presentation  of  improper 
pictures  ana  many  smaller  cities 
throughout  the  country  refuse  to  al- 
low pictures  to  be  shown  which  can- 
not ne  shown  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  An  example  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  matter  is  the  special 
action  taken  by  many  cities  prevent- 
ing the  exhibition  of  the  El  Reno 
prize-fight  pictures.  Critics  and  in- 
vestigators of  moving- picture  shows 
commonly  state  that  the  moral  tone 
of  these  exhibitions  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  the  regular  the- 


Charles  Thaddeub  Tebbt 

Probably  the  most  logical  and  sci- 
entific motor-vehicle  law  which  haa 
yet  been  devised  end  put  upon  the 
statute  books  of  any  state  is  the  new 
motor-vehicle  law  paaaed  by  the  New 
York  legislature  and  signed  by  Gov. 
Hughes.  The  bill  has  two  or  three 
features  which  could  justiiiBbly  be 
pronounced  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
drastic  in  the  burdens  which  they  im- 
pose upon  motor-vehicle  users;  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  measure  is  a 
distinct  advance  over  previous  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

The  enactment  was  the  result  of 
far-reaching  experience  in  connection 
with  and  study  of  raotnr-vchicle  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  principal  virtue! 
of  the  law  coneisU  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  long  step  toward  uniformity 
of  legislation  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  local  conditions  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  do  not  dif- 
fer in  any  such  material  rpspect  as  to 
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justify  the  diverse  motor-vehicle  leg- 
islation which  has  appeared  from 
time  to  time  during  Aie  few  years 
prior  to  1908.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1008  motor- vehicle  users  and  legis- 
lators throughout  the  country  have 
been  making  a  determined  effort  to  se- 
oure  the  utmost  uniformity  in  motor- 
vehicle  regulation,  and  the  accom- 
plishment has  been  such  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  motor-vehicle  statutes 
of  the  various  states  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  in  some  very  substantial 
respects  imiformity  has  been  secured. 
The  motor-vehicle  statute  of  New 
York  was  the  ripened  product  of  all 
the  previous  efforts  in  this  regard. 

The  essential  principles  of  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  adequate  motor- 
vehicle  statute  are  all,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  exceptions,  embodied  in 
the  so-called  "  Callan  biU."  The  pri- 
mary purposes  of  a  motor-vehicle 
statute  may  properly  be  said  to  be 
two  in  niunber,  that  is  to  say,  to  af- 
ford the  greatest  possible  protection 
to  all  the  users  of  the  highways,  mo- 
tor-vehicle users,  of  course,  included, 
and  to  preserve,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  integrity  of  the  highways  them- 
selves. An  examination  of  the  New 
York  statute  discloses  provisions  ex- 
cellently well  calculated  to  subserve 
both  of  these  purposes,  if  the  statute 
be  properly  enforced.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  no  statute  ever  yet  en- 
forced itself,  and  that  the  effective- 
ness of  any  statute  depends  entirely 
upon  the  enforcement  of  it.  This 
truth,  fimdamental  as  it  is,  has  been 
too  much  ignored,  and  people  have 
been  prone  to  rush  to  the  legislature 
for  new  legislation  to  remedy  appar- 
ent ills,  when  all  that  was  required 
was  the  proper  enforcement  of  already 
existing  statutes. 

In  respect  to  reflation  of  speed, 
signaling  devices,  lights,  brakes,  and 
identification  marks,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  New  York  statute  could  be 
improved  upon.  Every  provision  has 
been  so  constructed  as  to  require  a 
maximum  of  caution  with  a  minimum 
of  unnecessary  or  arbitrary  restric- 
tion. 

Speed  Provisions. — ^The  statute  ob- 
serves the  truth  that  you  cannot 
measure  nefi^ligence,  or  its  converse, 
care,  in  miles-per-hour  of  speed.  It 
might  be  gross  negligence  to  go  eight 


miles  an  hour  at  one  place  and  tmder 
some  circumstances,  whereas  it  might 
not  be  at  all  negligent  to  go  thirty 
miles  an  hour  at  another  place  and 
under  other  circumstances.  There- 
fore, the  provision  of  the  law  in  this 
respect  is  that  crime  shall  be  predi- 
cated onlv  of  speed  in  excess  of  what 
caution  should  dictate  under  tiie  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  error  to  say  of  the 
New  York  statute  that  it  fixes  any 
miles-per-hour  limitations  whatever 
upon  the  speed  of  a  motor  vehicle. 
It  does  not.  It  provides,  in  general, 
simply  that  no  greater  rate  of  speed 
shall  be  maintained  than  such  as  is 
"  careful  and  prudent "  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  that,  outside  of  cities 
and  incorporated  villages,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  greater  rate  of  speed 
than  thirty  miles  an  hour  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  or  over  shall  be  prtma 
facie  evidence  of  reckless  driving, 
which  presumption  may,  obviously, 
be  rebutted  by  showing  that,  und^" 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place,  the  maintenance  of 
that  rate  of  speed  was  not  actually 
negligent;  and  except  that  cities  and 
incorporated  villages  may  enact  local 
ordinances  so  long  as  they  do  not 
limit  the  speed  to  less  than  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  even  where  the 
speed  is  limited  by  such  local  ordi- 
nances to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  such 
a  speed  shall  be  deemed  only  prima 
facie  evidence  of  reckless  driving,  and 
then  only  if  such  rate  of  speed  be 
maintained  for  at  least  an  eighth  of 
a  mile.  These  provisions  eniS>le  the 
courts  to  punish  the  real  offenders — 
namely,  those  who  in  fact  disregard 
the  requirements  of  due  caution.  The 
question  in  every  case  will  be  tii» 
simple  question  of  negligence  nnder 
the  circumstances,  and  not  whether 
the  driver  was  going  at  a  rate  below 
or  above  a  cer&in  number  of  miles 
per  hour.  This  is  logical  and  scien- 
tific, as  no  strict  miles-per-hour  pro- 
vision ever  could  be. 

Identification. — Whether  regarded 
as  a  deterrent  against  an  inclination 
to  recklessness  or  as  a  ready  dew  to 
the  detection  of  offenders  and  a 
means  to  bring  about  their  speedy 
punishment,  the  provisions  respect- 
ing identification  marks  to  be  carried 
by  a  motor  vehicle  are  perhaps  tlw 
most  important  of  all  the  provisions 
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in    a  motor-vehicle   statute.     If   the 
means  of  identification  are  such  that 
there    is    practically    no    possibility 
whatever  of  the  driver  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle evading  pursuit  and  capture  in 
case  of  an  offense,  then  the  one  dis- 
tinguishing feature  between  motor  ve- 
hicles and   other  vehicles  using  the 
highways — to  wit,  the  capacity  of  the 
former   for  great  speed — is  at  once 
overcome,  and  all  vehicles  put  upon 
an  even  basis.    It  could  well  be  con- 
tended that,  in  respect  of   registra- 
tion and  identification,  there  should 
be  no  separate  law  governing  motor 
vehicles  whatever,  but  that  the  gen- 
eral highway  law  should  govern  all 
vehicles     alike.      The    motor- vehicle 
statute  of  New  York  provides  most 
ample    and    satisfactory    means    of 
identification,  whether  during  the  day- 
time  or  at  night.     The  registration 
ntmibers  are  to  be  carried  not  only 
upon  the  rear  of  the  vehicle,  but  also 
upon    the   front  of   the   same,   dark 
numerals,  upon  a  light  background, 
or  vice  versa,  and  of  such  size  as  to 
be  easily  legible  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the   number  must  be  so 
illuminated  by  a  lamp  at  night  that 
anyone  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of   the  vehicle  can  easily  discern  its 
number  and  so  trace  the  owner;  fur- 
thermore,   the    abuse,    which    exists 
elaewhere,    under    some    other    laws, 
consisting  in  the  use  by  the  owners  of 
motor   vehicles  of  "dead"  numbers, 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the 
machine,   or   of   numbers   which   be- 
longed to  a  machine  long  since  out  of 
commission,  or  of  numbers  which  had 
been  assigned  to  a  machine  belonging 
to    another  person,  or  entirely  ficti- 
tious  numbers,   is   practically  elimi- 
nated by  the  provisions  of  the  law 
now  under  consideration.     Thev  re- 
quire   that   every   machine   shall   be 
re^stered  anew  each  year,  and  that 
the     number    plates    and    numerals 
shall  be  so  changed  as  to  color  and 
shade  of  color  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
guishable   from    the    number    plates 
used  in  any  previous  year.    The  peace 
ofiScer  may  thus  tell  at  a  glance  wheth- 
er   there  is  anything  peculiar  about 
the    identification  mark  upon  a  ma- 
chine and  make  proper  investigation. 
The  most  wholesome  infiuence  in  the 
direction  of  caution  will  be  the  con- 
Vietion  on  the  part  of  the  motor-vehi- 


cle driver  that  his  machine,  being  to 
dearlv  identified,  the  chances  of  es- 
cape from  the  results  of  recklessness 
are  negligible. 

Prohibition  of  Local  Ordinances. — 
No  motor-vehicle  law  can  be  effective 
unless  its  provisions  be  so  clear  and 
plain  that  the  average  motor-vehicle 
driver  may  learn  them  and  remember 
them.  They  are  intended  to  be  made 
his  rules  of  conduct.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  rules  of  conduct  are  too 
many,  and  particularly  if  they  are 
subject  to  constant  change,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  learn  them  or  remem- 
ber them  at  all,  and  even  though  he 
attempt  to  do  so,  he  will  become  dis- 
couraged in  the  effort  and  fall  into 
a  disrespect  of  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject.  This  would  naturally  be  the 
effect,  and  indeed  has,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  been  the  effect  of  a  gen- 
eral law  leaving  to  local  authorities, 
as  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  coim- 
ties,  the  right  to  promulgate  and  en- 
force rules  reflating  motor- vehicle 
driving  for  their  particular  localities. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  more  inef- 
fective and  useless.  The  set  of  rules 
which  is  proper  and  adequate  for  one 
section  of  the  state  is  equally  effective 
for  every  other  section  of  the  stete. 
A  set  of  rules  which  is  adequate  for 
one  city,  town,  or  village  is  equally 
adequate  for  all  the  other  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  The  enactment 
of  a  law  which  should  ^ve  the  power 
of  enacting  local  ordinances  might 
result  in  ^o  himdred  or  three  hun- 
dred different  motor-vehicle  laws,  ap- 
plicable to  different  parte  of  the  stete, 
and  thus  the  motor-vehicle  driver 
would  be  in  a  position  where  he  could 
not  possibly  obey  the  law,  but  must 
inevitebly  become  a  criminal,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  humanly  con- 
ceivable that  he  should  learn  the  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  that  many  laws, 
and  continue  to  unlearn  them,  and 
learn  new  ones,  according  as  the 
boards  of  aldermen,  boards  of  select- 
men, village  trustees,  county  super- 
visors, and  the  like  may  chancre  them 
from  time  to  time.  Therefore,  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  New  York 
State,  prohibiting  the  enactment  of 
local  ordinances,  and  requirin&r  that 
motor  vehicles  shall  be  regulated  bj 
the  general  law  for  the  whole  Stet4 
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Bets  an  example  well  worth  emula- 
tion.  The  New  York  statute  is  de- 
fective to  the  extent  that  it  permits 
an  exception  to  this  prohibition 
affainst  focal  ordinances  in  the  case 
of  cities  of  the  first  class,  which  are 
permitted  to  pass  regulations  re- 
specting traffic  and  speed,  and  in  re- 
spect of  all  cities  and  incorporated 
Tillages  which  are  permitted  to  pass 
regulations  respecting  speed  within 
certain  prescribed  limitations.  The 
limitations  are  proper  ones,  and  hap- 
pily they  have  been  but  very  little  ob- 
served by  the  cities  and  villages ;  and 
hence  such  local  ordinances  as  thev 
have  passed  are  ineffective,  although 
motor-vehicle  drivers  have  submitted 
to  arrest,  and  the  imposition  of  fines 
under  such  local  ordinances,  notwith- 
standing such  prosecutions,  were  in 
direct  violation  in  many  cases  of  the 
motorists'  rights,  and  a  clear  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  vil- 
lage, city,  or  town  governments.  Such 
governments  have  no  power  under  the 
act  to  pass  ordinances  limiting  the 
speed  other  than  as  generally  lim- 
ited in  the  act,  unless  they  erect  sign 
posts  at  such  points  as  may  properly 
warn  the  motor-vehicle  driver  of  the 
particular  regulation  in  force  in  the 
particular  district;  and  notwith- 
standing in  many  sections  such  sign 
posts  have  not  been  erected,  local 
ordinances  have  been  enforced  because 
the  motorists  either  were  not  aware 
of  their  rights  or  adopted  a  course  of 
nonresistance,  such  submission  being 
not  at  all  to  their  credit. 

Punishments  Fit  the  Crimes. — ^The 
one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  over  other  vehicles — to 
wit,  its  capacity  for  speed — ^is  fully 
recognized  and  provided  for  in  the 
provisions  for  the  infliction  of  pim- 
ishment  for  offenses  against  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  hiffhway.  The  offense 
of  using  the  speed  of  the  car  to  make 
an  escape,  after  knowingly  commit- 
ting injury  to  person  or  property,  is 
made  a  felony  and  visited  with  the 
extreme  punishment  of  a  fine  up  to 
$500  or  imprisonment  up  to  two 
years,  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  for  a  second  of- 
fense with  imprisonment  up  to  five 
years. 

A  violation  of  the  general  speed 
provisions   of   the   act  constitutes   a 


misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  up 
to  $100. 

Punishment  for  minor  offenses  un- 
der the  act  is  made  adequate  and 
commensurate  with  the  offenses. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
pimishment  and  penalties  are  not  ex- 
clusive, but  nm  concurrently  with  the 
provisions  of  the  criminal  law,  un- 
der which  the  authorities  may  pun- 
ish if  they  prefer.  There  should  be 
no  room  in  a  motor-vehicle  statute 
for  provisions  imposing  penalties  for 
violations  other  than  violations  pe- 
culiar to  this  particular  class  of  ve- 
hicle. All  other  offenses  should  be 
and  are  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
general  provisions  of  the  crimiual 
law. 

Lights,  Brakes,  and  Signaliiis:  ]>e- 
vices. — If  more  satisfactory  provisions 
respecting  the  lights  which  the  motor 
vehicle  shall  displav,  the  brakes  with 
which  the  car  shall  be  equipped,  and 
the  signaling  devices  which  shall  be 
employed  in  connection  therewith, 
could  be  devised,  the^  certainly  have 
not  yet  been  devised,  and  they 
would  be  hard  to  conceive.  There 
must  be  "adequate  brakes  in  good 
working  order  and  sufficient  to  con- 
trol such  vehicle  at  all  times  when 
the  same  is  in  use,  and  a  suitable  and 
adequate  bell,  horn,  or  other  device 
for  signaling";  and,  when  it  is  dark, 
two  lighted  lamps  in  the  front  of  the 
vehicle,  throwing  their  rays  for  at 
least  two  himdred  feet,  and  two  on 
the  rear,  one  of  which  rear  lights 
shall  be  red  and  one  of  which  rear 
lights  shall  so  illuminate  the  iden- 
tification number  as  to  make  it  vis- 
ible for  at  least  fifty  feet. 

The  amazing  and  lamentable  situ- 
ation is  that,  whereas  such  precise 
regulations  are  laid  upon  the  motor 
v^iole,  in  respect  of  lights,  for  ex- 
ample, other  vehicles  are  allowed  to 
remain  a  menace  and  hazard  iu  these 
respects.  Every  argument  which 
could  be  adduced  for  tne  requirement 
that  motor  vehicles  shall  carry  ade- 
quate lights  at  night  would  apply 
with  as  much,  if  not  more,  point  to 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  If  the  motor 
vehicle  is  required  to  carry  lights, 
so  that  all  other  users  of  the  high- 
way may  avoid  it,  then  much  mors 
should     the     more     slowly     moving 
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horse-drawn  vehicle  carry  lights,  so 
that  the  motor  vehicle  may  avoid  it, 
as  it  is  better  able  to  do,  because  it 
moves  the  more  quickly  and  is  more 
speedily  turned  out  of  the  way.  Some 
day  logic  and  common  sense  in  this 
respect  will  prevail,  and  the  general 
highway  law  will  recjuire  all  vehicles 
to  carry  lights  at  night. 

Sffidency  of  Operators. — So  far  as 
la  possible  by  provisions  of  law,  the 
act  makes  it  certain  that  the  drivers 
of    motor    vehicles,    whether    chauf- 
feurs or  owners,  shall  be  capable  of 
managing  the  machines  which   they 
operate,  and  shall  be  of  such  charac- 
ter as  to  be  safelv  trusted  upon  the 
highway.    Not  only  has  it  been  put, 
by  the  act,  within  the  power  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  require  chauf- 
feurs to  pass  a  rigid  examination  as 
to    skill,   knowledge,   and    the   other 
factors  which  enter  into  capacity  in 
this  respect,  before  he  shall  issue  a 
license,  but  the  secretary  of  state  is 
given  a  very  wide  discretion  in  pass- 
ing upon  applications  for  licenses  in 
the  clause  (Section  289),  which  pro- 
vides that  "no   license   shall   be  is- 
sued until  the  secretary  of  state  or 
his  authorized  agent  ia  aatiafied  that 
the  applicant  is  a  proper  person  to 
receive    it."     This   clause,    it  would 
seem,  empowers  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  a  very  broad  and  sweeping 
inquiry  on  all  matters,  whether  cov- 
ered expressly  in  the  act  or  not,  which 
might  enter  into   the  determination 
of  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  license 
in  any  given  case,  and  similarly  it 
enables  the  secretary  of  state,  upon 
an  application  for  a  reregistration  in 
any  year,  to  take  into  consideration 
the   conduct  of  the  applicant  under 
his  license  of  the  preceaing  year.    If 
he  has  been  convicted  under  circum- 
stances which  indicate  a  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  others,  his  license  may 
be  withheld. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended 
that  an  e<jually  rigid  examination 
should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  before  they  be  permitted 
to  operate  them  upon  the  highways; 
bnt  such  contention  proceeds  upon  a 
misconception  and  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  clear  distinction  between  an 
owner  as  a  driver  and  a  hired  em- 
ployee as  a  driver.  The  arguments 
which  might  be  adduced   for  provi- 


sions of  law  requiring  the  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  professional 
chauffeurs  have  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  owner  ox  the  motor  ve- 
hicle. The  owner  driving  his  own  ma- 
chine is  in  charge  of  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  usually  has  in  his  care  the 
members  of  his  family.  Every  con- 
sideration of  caution  and  every  in- 
ducement to  care  will  deter  him  from 
recklessness.  It  will  be  to  his  utmost 
interest,  both  in  the  respect  of  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  his  family 
and  of  the  integrity  of  his  property, 
to  exercise  extreme  caution.  Fur- 
thermore, experience  has  demon- 
strated that  he  does  so.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  accidents  and  injuries  to  person 
and  property  are  occasioned  by  the 
professional  chauffeur.  He  is  induced 
to  recklessness  by  the  very  expert- 
ness  of  his  knowledge  and  the  very 
skill  with  which  he  can  handle  the 
machine.  Relying  upon  his  experience 
and  his  familiarity  of  operation,  he 
takes  chances  which  others  would  not 
take.  Furthermore,  he  is  frequently 
driven  to  excessive  speed  by  the 
terms  of  his  emplo^nnent,  under 
which  in  the  case  of  some  transpor- 
tation companies  his  salary  consists 
of  a  percentage  of  the  amoimt  of 
money  he  earns  as  shown  by  the 
meter  upon  his  machine.  And  then 
again,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  distinc- 
tion between  professional  chauffeurs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  owner  of 
the  motor  vehicle  upon  the  other,  is 
clear  and  well  defined.  The  former 
when  he  uses  the  highways  for  profit 
is  exercising  a  special  franchise 
given  him  by  the  public,  and  to  that 
extent  he  is  a  quasi-public  servant, 
subject  to  such  restraints,  limita- 
tions, and  prerequisites  as  the  public 
through  its  legislature  deems  it  wise 
to  impose. 

Large  Revenue  for  Highway  Im- 
provement.— ^If  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  then  the  accumulation  of  a 
fund  for  highway  improvement  woidd 
justify  the  imposition  of  the  very 
heavy  burden  of  registration  fees 
imposed  by  the  act  upon  the  owners 
of  motor  vehicles.  Certainly,  the  end 
sought — ^to  wit,  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  highways — is  one  much 
to  be  desired.  But  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  even  so  great  a  de- 
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sideratum  justifies  in  any  respect  the 
levying  of  a  special  extraordinary 
tax  upon  motor-vehicle  users.  A  tax 
of  this  character  could  only  be  justi- 
fied if  it  were  laid  uniformly  upon  all 
users  of  the  highways,  the  owners  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles  no  less  than  the 
owners  of  motor  vehicles.  It  is  the 
discrimination  against  one  class  of 
vehicles  in  favor,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage, of  other  classes  of  vehicles 
which  makes  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  an  imjust  one.  It  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  class  legislation,  and  some 
day  will  be  abolished.  It  may  be  that 
there  should  be  substituted  for  it  a 
special  tax  upon  all  road  vehicles  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  use  the  roads.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible to  find  a  common  basis  or  stand- 
ard with  reference  to  which  such  tax 
could  be  proportionately  applied,  and 
if  a  special  tax  for  road  mamtenance 
is  desirable,  then  such  a  standard  or 
unit  or  uniform  basis  will  be  devised, 
and  the  law  made  to  accord  therewith. 

As  the  exaction  of  large  fees  for 
registration,  ranging  from  $5  to  $25, 
in  proportion  to  the  horse  power  of 
the  vehicle  on  the  rating  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Licensed  AuU>mobiIe  Man- 
ufacturers, is  sufficiently  unjust  and 
illogical,  the  law  provides  that  such 
registration  fees  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
all  taxes  on  the  vehicle,  whether  state 
or  local. 

Reciprocal  Interstate  Touring  Priv- 
ileges.— The  injustice  of  requiring  the 
motor-vehicle  user,  engaged  in  inter- 
state travel  (and  most  of  them  are 
so  engaged),  to  stop  at  the  border  of 
the  particular  state  into  which  he  is 
proceeding  and  make  application  for 
registration,  submit  to  the  requisi- 
tion of  fees,  and  in  some  cases  sign 
away  his  rights  by  making  the  secre- 
tary of  sta^  or  other  officer  his  at- 
torney in  fact,  to  receive  process  for 
him,  is  obvious.  There  is  no  reason 
why  all  the  highways  of  the  nation 
should  not  be  open  to  the  motor-ve- 
hicle driver,  just  as  they  are  to  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle  driver,  provided 
the  machine  is  properly  identified. 
For  the  purpose  of  identification, 
the  number  of  one  state  is  as  good  as 
the  number  of  any  other  state,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  requiring  the  reg- 
istration of  motor  vehicles,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  identification. 


At  no  very  distant  day,  Congreas 
will  enact  a  statute  providing  for 
registration  of  an  automobile  at  a 
central  bureau  at  Washington,  and 
the  issuance  thereupon  of  a  license 
and  an  identification  mark,  which 
will  be  good  ever^here  in  this  land, 
and,  bearing  which,  the  motor-vehi- 
cle driver  will  be  free  to  travel  from 
Maine  to  California  without  let  or 
hindrance,  so  long  as  he  compUea  with 
the  police  regulations  of  the  Tarioos 
jurisdictions  through  which  he  passes 
in  respect  of  speed,  lights,  brakes, 
signals,  and  the  like.  Pending  the 
enactment  of  such  a  statute  by  Con- 
gress, it  is  well  that  so  many  of  the 
states  as  possible  should  go  to  the 
extent  they  may  in  bringing  about 
reciprocal  interstate  touring  privi- 
leges. Therefore,  the  New  York  State 
act  provides  that  nonresidents  may 
use  our  highways,  provided  they 
carry  identification  marks  substan- 
tially similar  to  those  required  by 
our  own  law,  and  provided  the  law 
of  the  state  of  such  nonresident 
grants  similar  exemptions  and  privi- 
leges; this  latter  so  as  to  induce 
other  state  governments  to  adopt  pro- 
visions similar  to  ours. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  a  better 
law  than  the  New  York  State  law  is 
conceivable,  and  it  is  also  certain 
that  it  would  be  a  better  law  and  a 
more  logical  and  scientific  law,  if  it 
consisted  of  not  over  a  half  dozoi 
provisions  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
matter  of  registration  and  identifica- 
tion, because  it  is  only  in  those  re- 
quirements that  motor  vehicles  differ 
from  all  other  vehicles.  The  rest  of 
the  provisions  sometimes  found  in 
motor-vehicle  laws  have  no  exclu- 
sive reference  whatever  to  motor  ve- 
hicles, but  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  general  highway  laws  ap- 
plicable to  all  vehicles  alike — as, 
for  example,  the  provisions  respect- 
ing lights,  the  provisions  respecting 
brakes,  the  provisions  respecting  a 
means  of  warning  of  the  vehicle's 
approach,  and  the  provisions  respect- 
ing speed.  Some  day  the  motor-ve- 
hicle laws  will  be  in  the  short  and 
simple  form  suggested.  The  tend- 
ency to  regard  iSte  subject  in  a  sane 
and  dispassionate  light  increases  frcun 
day  to  dav,  and  wm  continue  to  in- 
crease unul  we  shall  have  put  motor- 
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Tehide  laws  in  the  place  where  they 
belong. 

The  efficacy  of  any  law  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  and  energy  with 
which  it  is  enforced,  and  it  may  be 
safely  prophesied  that,  if  the  motor- 
Tehide  law  of  New  York  State  is 
enforced  in  respect  of  all  of  its  pro- 
▼isions,  thoroughly  and  sensibly,  it 
will  prove  adequate  to  the  situation 
which  it  was  designed  to  meet.  (See 
XXIX,  AutomoUles.) 

SOCIAL  EVILS 

Gambling. — Anti  •  gambling  legisla- 
tion has  taken  a  more  radical  form 
in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
past  year. 

Under  section  973,  chapter  88,  laws 
of  1909,  as  now  amended,  any  cor- 
poration or  association  or  the  officers 
thereof,  or  any  copartnership  or  indi- 
vidual, who  keeps  a  room  ...  or  any 
other  inclosure  or  place  for  gambling, 
or  for  making  any  wagers  or  beta 
made  to  depend  upon  any  lot,  chance, 
casualty,  unknown  or  contingent 
event,  or  on  the  future  price  of 
stocks,  bonds,  securities,  commodities 
or  property  of  any  description  what- 
ever, ...  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
This  amendment  took  effect  Sept.  1, 
1910. 

Under  section  986,  chapter  88,  laws 
of  1909,  as  now  amended,  any  person 
who  engages  in  pool -selling  or  book- 
making,  with  or  without  writing,  at 
any  time  or  place,  or  who  occupies 
any  place  or  stand  of  any  kind  upon 
any  public  or  private  groimds  within 
the  state,  witn  books  or  papers,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  bets  or  wag- 
era  or  of  selling  pools,  or  any  person 
who  records  bets  or  wagers  or  sells 
pools  or  "makes  books,"  with  or 
without  writing,  upon  the  result  of 
any  trial  or  contest  of  skill,  speed  or 
power  of  endurance,  of  man  or  beast, 
or  upon  the  result  of  any  political 
nomination,  appointment,  or  election; 
or  upon  the  result  of  any  lot,  chance, 
casualty,  unknown  or  contingent 
event  whatsoever  ...  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  a  penitentiary  or  ooimty  jail  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  one 
year. 

This  act  took  effect  Sept.  1,  1910. 


Prostitution.— Unusual  interest  has 
been  aroused  within  the  last  year  or 
more  in  the  so-called  white  slave 
trade.  Investigations  have  been  made 
and  laws  and  ordinances  enacted  by 
Federal,  state,  and  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

The  Federal  immigration  commis- 
sion made  a  report  in  Dec.,  1909,  on 
the  importation  and  holding  of  wom- 
en for  immoral  purposes.  This  re- 
port declares  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  such  women  arriving  in 
this  country  are  discovered  and  de- 
barred at  the  port  of  entry  or  after- 
wards apprehended  and  deported. 
Between  1904  and  1908  205  alien 
women  were  debarred  as  prostitutes; 
124  of  these  were  in  1908. 

In  1909  more  rigorous  policies  were 
adopted  and  deportations  for  the  first 
six  months  were  273,  New  York  be- 
ing the  chief  port  of  arrest.  The 
number  of  women  fined,  held,  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  or  reprimanded  in 
the  Night  Court  of  New  York,  Nov. 
16,  1908-March  16,  1909,  was  1,612 
native-bom,  581  foreign-bom — total, 
2,093.  Of  the  foreign-bom,  the  five 
nationalities  highest  in  the  list  were 
Hebrews  225,  French  154,  German  69, 
Irish  29,  South  Italian  26. 

The  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner general  oi  immigration,  Feb., 
1909,  contains  the  following  summary 
on  this  subject: 

As  a  preliminary  to  perfecting  plans 
for  the  exertion  of  special  efforts  toward 
ridding  the  country  of  alien  prostitutes 
and  procurers,  the  bureau  has  conducted 
In  the  past  fiscal  year  a  general  investi- 
gation covering  all  the  largest  cities  of 
the  United  States.  As  the  result  of  this 
Investigation,  and  of  the  work  which 
has  since  been  accomplished,  the  bu- 
reau is  satisfied  that  an  enormous  busi- 
ness Is  constantly  being  transacted  in 
the  Importation  and  distribution  of  for- 
eign women  for  purposes  of  prostitu- 
tion, which  business  also  includes  the 
seduction  of  alien  women  and  girls  who 
have  entered  the  country  in  a  regular 
manner  for  legitimate  purposes,  and  to 
some  extent  of  American  women  and 
girls.  In  some  dtles  the  traffic  is  more 
or  less  connected  with  local  political 
conditions,  and  the  police  and  other  mu- 
nicipal authorities  are  either  implicated 
or  helpless  to  assist  In  even  the  partial 
eradication  of  the  evil. 

Growing  out  of  these  investigations 
the  Federal  Congress  enacted  what  is 
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known  as  the  White  Slave  Traffic  act, 
approved  June  25,  1910.  Section  2 
provides:  ' 

That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
transport  or  cause  to  be  transported, 
or  aid  or  assist  In  obtaining  transporta- 
tion for,  or  In  transporting,  in  Inter* 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any 
territory  or  In  the  District  of  Colnmbla, 
any  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for  any 
other  Immoral  purpose,  or  with  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  to  induce,  entice,  or 
compel  such  woman  or  girl  to  become  a 
prostitute,  or  to  give  herself  up  to  de- 
bauchery, or  to  engage  in  any  other 
immoral  practice ;  or  who  shall  know- 
ingly procure  or  obtain,  or  cause  to  be 
procured  or  obtained,  or  aid  or  assist 
in  procuring  or  obtaining  any  ticket  or 
tickets,  or  any  form  of  transportation 
or  evidence  of  the  right  thereto,  to  be 
used  by  any  woman  or  girl  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  In  any  terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  go- 
ing to  any  place  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for  any 
other  Immoral  purpose,  or  with  the  In- 
tent or  purpose  on  the  part  of  such 
person  to  Induce,  entice,  or  compel  her 
to  give  herself  up  to  the  practice  of 
prostitution,  or  to  give  herself  up  to 
debauchery,  or  any  other  Immoral  prac- 
tice whereby  any  such  woman  or  girl 
shall  be  transported  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  or  In  any  territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
a  floe  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

The  bill  provides  further  penalties 
for  persuading,  inducing,  and  coercing 
women  and  girls  to  go  to  any  plac^ 

r  for-  ^ 


lie  sentiment  has  been 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  laws 
against  the  procuring  and  selling, of 
women  for  immoral  purposes  have 
been  passed  in  Maryland,  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  South  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  Louisiana. 

A  number  of  cities  including  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washin^on,  and  Se- 
attle have  made  special  investiga- 
tions and  have  taken  measures  to 
suppress  the  traffic. 
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Elmer  E.  Todd,  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  summarized  the  woric 
of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Seattle, 
which  adjourned  May  11,  1910,  as 
follows: 

There  are  between  seven  and  elgiit 
hundred  men  In  Seattle  who  live  by 
the  revenue  from  the  "white  slave" 
traffic  almost  all  of  whom  could  be 
reached  by  the  state  courts  if  proper  ef- 
fort were  made.  It  was  establlslied  by 
the  grand  jury  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  as  far  aa  the  law 
allows.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  state  au- 
thorities, who  could  break  up  this  busi- 
ness In  short  order. 

In  Chicago  the  society  headed  by 
Adolf  Kraus  has  done  effective  work 
in  stamping  out  the  traffic  in  that 
city. 

In  New  York  City  the  mnd  jury, 
with  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as 
chairman,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  district  attorney, 
did  thorough  work.  Its  repjort  con- 
cluded with  a  recommendation  that 
a  commission  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  laws  relating  to  and  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  social  evil  in  the 
leading  cities  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  devising  most 
effective  means  of  minimizing  the 
evil  in  New  York  City.  The  most 
complete  investigation  of  any  local 
city  is  that  of  the  committee  of  four- 
teen in  New  York,  which  published 
a  report  of  268  pages  on  the  Social 
Evil  in  New  York  City,  a  study  of 
law  enforcement. 
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The  Opium  Trade. — The  memorial 
against  the  Indo-Chinese  opium  traf- 
fic, addressed  to  the  British  Gk>vem- 
ment  by  the  World  Missionary  Con- 
ference, held  in  Edinburgh  last  June, 
bears  900  signatures,  including  those 
of  many  distinguished  laymen.  Tba 
preface,    written   by    the   Bishop    of 
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Durham,  says :  "  Not  many  years  affo 
the  attitude  of  China  toward  the 
opium  trade  and  the  opium  habit  was 
eommonly  said  to  be  at  best  only 
half  sincere.  To  say  that  now  is, 
indeed,  impossible.  Overwhelming 
practical  proof  is  afforded  all  over 
China  to-day  that  the  people  even 
more  than  the  government  recogrnize 
in  opium  a  deadly  national  mischief, 
and  are  as  resolved  upon  its  extirpa- 
tion as  <^apan  is  upon  its  absolute 
exclusion.  The  moral  appeal  to  Eng- 
land made  by  that  one  fact  is  of  in- 
calculable weight.  Could  a  deeper 
dishonor  attach  to  a  great  Christian 
power  than  that  it  should  be  truly 
said  of  her  that  she  declined  to  do 
her  all  to  le&ve  China  free  to  rid 
herself  of  the  evil  thin^;  that  she, 
the  Christian  power,  maintained,  for 


revenue's  sake,  claims  and  interests 
which  tend  to  retard  the  deliverance 
of  China?    Within  the  past  five  years 

Ceral  opinion  in  England  has  pro- 
udly altered  upon  the  opium 
problem.  The  most  earnest  protests, 
as  late  as  1904,  were  still  received 
with  indifference  or  even  dislike,  as 
the  cry  of  a  fanatical  clique.  It  is 
not  so  now,  under  €k>d's  providence. 
This  memorial  is  one  proof  that  it  is 
not.  With  profound  respect  the  ap- 
peal is  presented  to  the  government 
of  a  state  which  has  made  glorious 
sacrifices  for  righteousness  in  the 
past.  And  it  is  accompanied  with 
earnest  prayer  to  €k>d  Almighty  that 
that  government  may  find  and  take 
the  way  to  remove  forever,  promptly 
and  in  time,  this  great  blot  from  the 
moral  glory  of  their  coimtry.'' 


M 
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ZVI.  LABOS  AND  LABOS  LEGISLATION 

ECONOMIC    PBIXrorPLES    OF    LABOB 

Henbt  W.  Fabnam 


IntrodvctioiL— The  term  labor  is 
lued  here  in  its  popular  sense.  It 
does  not  include  the  labor  of  the 
banker,  the  promoter,  the  la^vyer,  etc. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  in> 
elude  the  labor  of  the  slave.  It  is 
applied  to  that  form  of  labor  the  re- 
muneration for  which  is  called  wages. 

The  wage  system  has  received  spe- 
cial significance  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  on  accoimt  of  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  which  has  in- 
volved the  employment  of  wage  re- 
ceivers in  large  groups,  and  has,  there- 
fore, facilitated  united  action  on  their 
part. 

In  the  now  normal  case  of  industrial 
freedom,  wages  are  determined  by  the 
"higgling  of  the  market,"  or  by  de- 
mand and  supply.  If  many  laborers 
are  seeking  employment,  the  demand 
being  equal,  wages  tend  to  fall;  if 
few,  wages  tend  to  rise.  Economists 
have  not,  however,  confined  themselves 
to  studying  the  mechanism  by  which 
wages  are  determined.  They  have 
demanded  a  theory,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  which  lie  back  of 
this  mechanism,  and  to  show  us 
why,  at  certain  times  and  in  cer- 
tain places,  wages  tend  to  be  high, 
at  other  times  to  be  low.  For  many 
years  the  wage-fund  theory  was  com- 
monly accepted  by  the  classical  econ- 
omists. According  to  this  view,  the 
capital  set  aside  for  wages  constitutes 
a  fund  which  limits  the  demand  for 
labor.  Qeneral  wages  can,  therefore, 
not  rise,  unless  either  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  fund  or  a  diminution  of 
the  niunber  of  laborers.  According  to 
Ricardo  higher  wages  tend  to  increase 
the  population,  and  thus  the  tendency 
of  wages  is  to  relapse  after  every  ad- 
vance to  the  standard  of  living  held 
by  the  laborers.    This  somewhat  pes- 


simistic view  was  ezagserated  by 
Lassalle ;  according  to  his" iron-wage 
law,"  wages  always  tend  to  fall  to 
the  amount  needed  for  bare  subsist- 
ence. If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  clear 
that  any  permanent  betterment  of  the 
laboHng  classes  is  impossible  under 
the  wage  system,  and  this  has  been 
for  many  years  the  popular  argument 
in  favor  of  socialism. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  both  of  these 
theories,  stands  the  so-called  residual 
theory  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker. 
According  to  him,  wages  are  really 
paid  not  out  of  capital  but  out  of  the 
product  of  labor.  Any  increase  in 
this  product  tends  in  the  long  nm  to 
benefit  the  laboring  classes,  who  re- 
ceive all  that  is  left  after  interest, 
rent,  and  profits  have  been  taken  out 

Few  economists  at  the  present  day 
accept  any  one  of  these  theories  as 
completely  explaining  wafes.  Most 
agree  in  thinking  thki^  while  under 
a  condition  of  medom  of  contract, 
wages  are  determined  by  the  interac- 
tion of  supply  and  demand,  t^e  causes 
which  influence  and  limit  tiiese  are 
very  complicated.  They  also  realize 
that  even  when  the  general  causes  de- 
termining the  demand  for  and  supplj 
of  labor  are  constant,  thev  do  not 
operate  with  absolute  precision,  bat 
that  there  is  room  for  an  appreciable 
mar&^in  between  the  minimum  which 
the  laborer  is  willing  to  take  and  the 
maximum  which  the  employer  is  will- 
ing to  pay.  Within  this  margin* 
wages  may  be  moved  up  or  down  in 
accordance  with  the  superior  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  parties  concerned. 
In  other  words,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able ih&t  general  economic  oonditicffls 
might  justify  higher  wages  than  are 
paid,  and  yet  that  through  ignoranee 
of  these  conditions,  or  inability  to  as- 
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sert  their  demands,  the  wage  workers 
may  fail  to  get  what  circumstances 
warrant.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also 
possible  that  wages  may  temporarily 
remain  on  a  higher  level  than  btun- 
nees  conditions  justify.  Finally,  not 
only  economists,  but  wage  workers 
recognize  the  distinction  between  nom- 
inal wages,  or  the  amount  of  money 
received,  and  real  wages,  or  the  com- 
modities which  can  be  purchased  with 
that  money.  Hence,  money  wages  are 
by  themselves  no  sure  index  of  the 
well  being  of  the  laboring  classes.  We 
must  also  know  what  their  wages  will 
purchase. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  indivi- 
dual to  influence  these  conditions,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  easy  to  fill  a 
single  place.  The  demands  of  the 
workers  are  more  effective  if  many  act 
in  common.  Hence  the  strike,  or 
simultaneous  cessation  of  work  has 
become  a  common  feature  of  labor 
movements  during  the  past  century; 
they  have  been  numerous  and  unusu- 
ally significant  in  1910.  Trade  imions 
have  also  arisen  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  effectiveness  to  united  action 
by  making  organization  permanent, 
and  putting  it  under  competent  lead- 
ers. Unit^  action  may  also  be  effec- 
tive in  respect  to  real  wages,  and 
wage  workers  have  come  to  realize 
that,  bv  cooperating  in  their  pur- 
chases, tbev  can  secure  the  advantases 
of  wholesale  rates  and  save  the  profits 
of  the  middle  man.  Hence  the  volun- 
tary labor  movement  has  shown  itself 
in  strikes,  in  trade  unions,  and  in 
cooperation. 

But  purchasing  power  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  affects  the  wage  re- 
ceiver. His  well  being  is  also  depend- 
ent upon  the  sanitary  conditions  un- 
der which  he  works,  the  hours  of  la- 
bor, the  prevention  of  and  insurance 
against  accidents  and  sickness,  the 
provision  for  old  age  and  invalidity, 
and  other  incidents.  Voluntary  action 
is  often  powerless  to  affect  these,  espe- 
cially in  the  ease  of  children  and  wom- 


en, who  lack  the  stren£;th  and  ability 
to  assert  their  demands.  These  con- 
ditions may  affect  not  only  the  health 
of  the  individual  but  that  of  the  race. 
In  many  cases  these  evils  do  not  cor- 
rect, but  rather  tend  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  Unsanitary  conditions  of 
employment  may  permanently  lower 
the  vitality  and  earning  power  of 
whole  classes  of  the  population,  and 
thus  make  it  difficult  for  an  em- 
ployer with  the  best  of  intentions  to 
pay  higher  waj^  or  spend  more  mon- 
ey on  improving  conditions,  as  long 
as  his  competitors  are  in  a  position 
to  undersell  him.  Thus  there  has 
arisen  a  demand  for  legislation  which 
shall  establish  minimum  standards  in 
the  conditions  of  labor  for  all  estab- 
lishments of  a  certain  kind  within  the 
same  jurisdiction.  With  the  growth 
of  the  world  market,  however,  states 
which  permit  unfavorable  conditions 
are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  their  backwardness  in  competing 
with  states  which  have  higher  ideals. 
Hence  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for 
greater  imiformity  between  the  states 
of  the  American  Union,  and  in  some 
cases  for  Federal  laws  reffulating  con- 
ditions imiformly  for  all  the  states, 
as  far  as  such  laws  are  within  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress. 
Both  these  movements  have  led  to  im- 
portant legislation  in   1910. 

The  movement  for  uniformity  has 
even  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  a  single  commonwealth  and  has  be- 
come international,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion has  been  organized,  in  order  to 
promote  uniformity  between  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  the  world,  especially 
in  those  departments  of  law  whicn 
affect  the  public  health. 

This  department  of  the  American 
Yeab  Book  thus  naturally  covers  two 
leading  topics,  the  volimtary  labor 
movement  as  seen  in  labor  organiza- 
tions and  cooperation,  and  govern- 
mental intervention  through  labor 
legislation. 


THE  LABOB  MOVEKENT 

Selig  Peblican 


Tbe  Shirtwaist  Makers'  Strike.— 
During  1910  two  big  strikes  took 
place  ui  the  sweated  industries  of  New 
York,  the  shirtwaist  makers'  and  the 


cloakmakers'.  The  first  spread  also 
in  Philadelphia.  The  general  strike 
of  the  shirtwaist  makers  in  New  York 
began  Nov.  2,  1909.     It  grew  out  of 
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a  conflict  in  two  shops,  one  operated 
by  the  Triangle  Waist  Company,  and 
the  other  by  L.  Leiserson.  In  autnnm 
of  the  year  1908  an  unorganized  strike 
had  occurred  in  the  shop  of  the  Tri- 
angle Waist  Company  against  the 
system  of  subcontracting.  Under  this 
system,  the  employer  makes  a  con- 
tract with  a  few  workmen  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months,  agreemg  to 
pay  them  so  much  a  week  for  so  much 
work  turned  out.  They  rent  or  loan 
the  machines  and  encourage  them  to 
get  the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 
The  strike  had  come  speedily  to  an 
end,  the  employer  promising  the  strik- 
ers to  organize  for  them  a  benevolent 
society  with  sick  and  other  benefits. 
About  a  himdred  workers  had  joined 
the  society,  which  was  controlled  by 
the  firm.  After  some  time  the  work- 
ers became  dissatisfied  with  its  man- 
agement, and  a  number  joined  the 
l^irtwaist  Makers'  Union.  The  firm 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  laving 
off  its  help  under  the  pretext  of  lack 
of  work,  and  advertised  in  the  papers 
for  new  help.  This  precipitated  a 
strike  on  Sept  27,  1909. 

The  second  strike  which  led  to  the 
general  strike  took  place  at  L.  Leiser- 
son's  shop  in  the  early  part  of  Sept. 
In  both  shops,  strike  breakers  were 
freely  used,  and  the  police  were  active 
in  preventing  picketing  by  the  strik- 
ing girls.  In  Nov.,  twenty-eight  girls, 
on  picket  duty  before  the  shop  of  the 
Triangle  Waist  Company,  were  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  jail.  Nov.  18th 
forty  giris  were  called  out  at  the 
Diamond  Waist  Company,  because  the 
proprietor  was  doing  work  which  be- 
longed to  the  strikers  of  the  Triangle 
shop.  Nov.  22d,  a  mass  meeting  of 
shirtwaist  makers  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  a  general 
s^ike.  The  strike  was  voted,  and 
after  two  days  nearly  25.000  girls 
were  on  strike.  The  grievances  com- 
prised long  hours  (56  to  58  a  week 
and  long  overtime  during  the  rush 
season),  subcontracting,  a  heavy  svs- 
tem   of   fines,   and   low  wages.     The 

!w     rpv^'ov.^^*^^^    *^e    closed 

tnoLJ^''^^^^^'^''^  ^*^k««»'  Union 
ncreased    its   membership   to   21,000 

^nW   "^""T    ^^    *^«    strike.      The 


won.      The  police  made  daily  arrests 
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of  picketing  strikers,  and  the  m^ 
trates  sent  many  to  jaiL  This  excited 
public  sympathy  for  tiie  strikers,  aM 
many  society  ladies  cooperated  witii 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  strikers. 
2£any  of  the  smaller  employers  begtt 
to  settle  with  the  strikers  inamedia  w 
after  the  beginning  of  the  strike.  The 
larger  firms  held  out  much  long^ 
but  many  made  individual  ecttlementi 
with  the  union. 

Mr.  Leiserson  settled  with  the  stnt 
ers  Jan.  22d,  and  by  the  middle  oj 
Feb.  21,000  strikers  employed  in  307 
shops  had  made  individual  settlement 
with  the  employers.  The  conditiMS 
of  settlement  were  favorable  to  the 
strikers  in  the  matter  of  wages  a^ 
hours,  and  the  closed  shop  was  iwt 
waived  in  any  instance.  Subeontractr 
ing  was  so  regulated  that  the  umoo 
believed  it  would  be  harmless.  It  wm 
also  agreed  that  all  differencea  should 
be  adjusted  between  employer  and  tfB- 
ployees  by  a  committee  of  the  shop 
and  a  representative  of  the  union. 

In  Feb.  7,000  shirtwaist  makers  in 
Philadelphia  struck,  presenting  de- 
mands  similar  to  those  of  the  striken 
in  New  York.  The  strike  was  speed- 
ily settled,  the  employers  agreeing  to 
a  permanent  arbitration  board,  and 
to  employ  union  men  without  dis- 
crimination, and  the  strikers  to  the 
open  shop.  It  was  also  agreed  that  » 
committee  of  three  in  each  shop  should 
arrange  the  wage  scale.  Other  con- 
cessions by  the  employers  were  the 
abolition  of  charges  for  needles,  straps, 
or  ordinary  wear  and  tear ;  521  hours 
a  week;  no  work  on  Saturday  afte" 
one  o'clock;  future  grievances  to  be 
settled,  if  possible,  by  employers  and 
employees  in  individual  shops;  if  in»- 
possible,  to  be  left  to  a  permanent 
arbitration  board  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union,  the  empl(^» 
and  the  general  public,  whose  de- 
cision should  be  final.  Subcontract- 
ing, which  in  Philadelphia  covert 
tenement-house  work,  was  not  covered 
by  the  agreement. 

The  New  York  Cloak  and  Smt 
Makers'  Strike.— This  was  one  of  the 
largest  strikes  of  the  year,  and  lilce 
the  shirtwaist  makers'  strikes,  it  in* 
volved  an  unorganized  mass  of  work- 
ingmen  employed  in  sweating  shopft> 
July   6th,   the   day    it    began,  there 
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were  20,000  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies*  Garment  Workers* 
Union.  Within  two  weeks  all  but 
2y000  of  the  remaining  workers  in  the 
trade  had  joined  the  imion,  swelling 
its  membership  to  70,000.  The  two 
most  serious  grievances  were  sub- 
contracting and  wages.  The  subcon- 
tractors are  piece  workers  who  em- 
ploy helpers,  generally  at  week's  pay. 
The  system  has  resulted  in  the  hiring 
of  low  paid  and  highly  specialized 
week  workers,  the  majority  of  them 
girls,  with  a  decreased  demand  for 
skilled  operators.  One  of  the  largest 
shops,  employing  500  operators,  pays 
but  fifteen  of  these  direct.  These 
fifteen  have  two  series  of  subcon- 
tractors under  them  and  the  helpers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  system  receive 
from  $3  to  $6  a  week.  The  strikers 
demanded  the  abolition  of  subcon- 
tracting and  an  adjustment  of  piece 
prices  that  would  give  the  operator 
about  seventy-five  cents  an  hour,  on 
the  understanding  that  a  piece  worker 
seldom  gets  more  than  seven  hours  a 
day.  They  would  allow  one  appren- 
tice paid  by  the  piece  maker  and 
would  put  the  higher  grade  of  helpers 
on  an  independent  Imsis  at  week's 
pay.  The  helpers*  wages  ranged  from 
$3  to  $8  a  week  during  the  season, 
which  runs  from  six  to  seven  months, 
with  practical  idleness  from  Nov.  15th 
to  Jan.  15th,  and  the  whole  of  June, 
w^th  part  time  during  other  months. 
For  sample  makers  during  the  season 
pay  was  from  $18  upward,  for  skilled 
operators  from  $15  upward;  cutters 
about  the  same,  and  pressers  from  $14, 
and  finishers  from  $12  upward.  The 
strikers  demanded  a  considerable  in- 
crease for  all  classes  of  workers  and 
double  time  for  all  overwork.  An- 
other demand  was  a  forty-nine-hour. 
week  with  maximum  overtime  of  two 
and  one  half  hours  a  day,  instead  of 
an  eleven-hour  day  and  indefinite 
overtime.  A  third  demand  was  the 
abolition  of  foot  power  in  running 
machines  and  no  more  charges  against 
the  workers  for  electricity.  The 
strikers  also  demanded  the  closed 
shop.  The  latter  became  the  single 
issue  of  the  struggle,  the  Employers* 
Association  being  willing  to  make 
concessions  on  all  other  points.  Twice 
negotiations  were  broken  off  on  this 
question. 


The  third  conference  was  brought 
about  in  Aug.  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
of  Boston,  who  acted  as  chairman. 
The  employers  were  willing  to  grant 
practically  all  demands,  but  a  set- 
tlement could  not  be  reached,  be- 
cause the  strikers  insisted  upon  the 
closed  shop,  as  a  means  to  insure  ad- 
herence to  any  agreement.  When  Mr. 
Brandeis  reminded  them  of  their 
promise,  they  modified  it  to  "  union 
shop."  This  means  that  nonunion  men 
can  be  em  ployed  i€  there  are  not  enough 
union  men  available,  but  they  must 
join  the  union  after  being  employed  a 
short  time.  The  employers  rejected 
both  the  closed  and  union  shop.  Mr. 
Brandeis  then  suggested  the  ''pref- 
erential union  shop,**  which  meant 
that  the  manufacturers  recognize  the 
union,  and  agree  as  between  union 
and  nonunion  men  of  equal  ability,  to 
give  preference  to  union  men.  The 
conference  brought  no  results.  The 
employers  then  petitioned  for  an  in- 
jimction  against  the  strikers.  Judge 
Goff  decided  that  the  strike  for  the 
closed  shop  was,  in  effect,  a  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade,  and  issued 
a  permanent  injunction  against  the 
International  Garment  Workers*  Union 
and  others.  This  injunction  aided  in 
bringing  the  strike  to  an  end,  and 
Sept.  3d  an  agreement  was  signed. 
The  strikers  won  all  their  demands 
except  the  closed  shop.  The  employ- 
ers agreed  to  grant  the  "preferential 
union  shop  **  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Brandeis's  proposal.  The  agreement 
reads  that  "  each  member  of  the 
manufacturers  is  to  maintain  a  union 
shop,  a  *  union  shop  *  being  under- 
stood to  refer  to  a  shop  where  union 
standards  as  to  working  conditions, 
hours  of  labor,  and  rates  of  wages  as 
herein  stipulated  prevail,  and  where, 
when  hiring  help,  union  men  are  pre- 
ferred, it  being  recognized  that  smce 
there  are  differences  in  degrees  of 
skill  among  those  employed  in  the 
trade,  employers  shall  have  freedom  of 
selection  as  between  one  union  man 
and  another,  and  shall  not  be  confined 
to  any  list  nor  bound  to  follow  any 
prescribed  order  whatever."  The 
hours  of  labor  were  limited  to  fifty  a 
week,  nine  hours  constituting  a  day*8 
work  for  five  days  in  the  week,  with 
five  hours  on  the  sixth  day.  Overtime 
work    was    limited,    and    when    per- 
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formed,  to  be  paid  for  at  double  tbe 
usual  pay.  A  minimum  scale  of 
wages  was  adopted,  which  was  slight- 
ly higher  in  some  cases  than  the  scale 
proposed  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
m  others  slightly  lower  than  that 
suggested  by  the  strikers.  The  agree- 
ment also  provided  for  the  installation 
of  electric  power  for  the  operation  of 
machines  by  Dec.  31st,  without  charge 
for  power  by  the  employers.  Three 
boards  were  established  by  the  agree- 
ment— a  sanitary  board,  to  consist  of 
two  nominees  of  the  manufacturers, 
two  nominees  of  the  employees,  and 
a  representative  of  the  public,  to  be 
selected  by  counsel  for  both  sides. 
This  board  is  to  establish  standards 
of  sanitary  conditions  to  which  the 
manufacturers  and  the  employees 
shall  obligate  themselves.  An  arbitra- 
tion board  will  consist  of  a  member 
from  the  employers,  one  from  the 
unions,  and  a  representative  of  the 
public,  and  to  it  all  differences  arising 
oetween  employers  and  employees 
shall  be  submitted.  The  third  board 
will  consider  aU  differences  of  minor 
nature.  It  will  consist  of  two  mem- 
bers each  from  the  manufacturers  and 
the  imion.  A  very  essential  feature 
of  the  agreement  is  the  total  abolition 
of  subcontracting  and  home  work. 
This  agreement  practically  abolished 
the  sweating  system  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  making  industry  of  New  York 
City. 

Strike  on  the  Great  Lakes. — ^The 
strike  between  the  seamen  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  continued  through  the 
navigation  season  of  1910.  For  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  1908,  the  unions 
had  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association.  In  the 
spring  of  1908  they  requested  a  con- 
ference to  arrange  an  agreement  as 
usual,  but  the  employers  declined. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  employers  de- 
manded that  the  men  quit  their 
unions,  but  the  matter  was  in  abey- 
ance during  1908.  In  the  spring  of 
1909  the  employers  again  declined  an 
agreement  with  the  imions  and  intro- 
duced the  passport  system,  which 
precipitated  the  strike  of  10,000  men, 
sailors,  marine  firemen,  and  cooks. 
Under  this  system  each  employee  was 
obliged  to  have  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership in  the  welfare  plan  conducted 


by  the  Lake  Carriers,  and  an  indus- 
trial passport  called  "Discharge  Book' 
upon  which  the  captain  of  the  Teaad 
marks  the  character  of  each.  No  em- 
ployment can  be  obtained  without 
presenting  the  "Discharge  Book," 
which  is  deposited  with  the  captahi 
except  when  its  owner  is  out  of  wovk. 
Authority  is  given  to  the  ship  officos 
to  deprive  seamen  of  their  paaaports. 
Unemployed  seamen  must  congi^egate 
in  "assembly  rooms,"  and  preference 
for  employment  is  given  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  assembly  roonn. 
Strict  submission  to  the  ruies  of  the 
assembly  rooms  is  demanded.  The 
strike  lasted  through  the  navigmiaaa 
season  of  1900.  The  Lake  Oarrien 
were  able  to  operate  their  ships  with 
nonimion  labor.  The  situation  did 
not  change  during  the  season  of  1910. 
The  strike  still  nominally  continiies. 
Hie  Lake  Carriers  have  declined 
propositions  to  arbitrate  from  ar- 
bitration boards  of  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  New  York,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  also  of  the  National  dvie 
Federation. 

Strike  of  Bituminous  Coal  Mineii. 
— ^The  joint  agreement  between  the 
mine  operators  in  the  bituminois 
mining  mdustry  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  eiroired  April  1,  1910.  At 
the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  bc^d  at 
Indianapolis  in  Jan.,  it  was  decided 
to  demand  an  increase  of  wages  and 
other  concessions.  The  same  conven- 
tion also  decided  that  "all  districts 
in  which  contracts  expire  April  let  be 
authorized  and  instructed  to  negotiate 
wage  agreements,  but  no  districts 
shall  join  a  contract  until  all  wage 
agreements  have  been  negotiated.* 
The  Illinois  operators  had  refused  to 
be  included  in  the  central  competitive 
field,  because  of  differing  conditions. 
The  representatives  of  the  miners  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  met  the  operators  in  a 
joint  conference  at  Toledo,  C,  in  Febi 
The  operators  objected  to  the  seating 
of  the  Illinois  miners'  representatives 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  Illinois 
operators:  the  joint  conference  brcdce 
up  in  consequence.  Another  joint 
conference  was  called  to  meet  in 
March  in  Cincinnati,  O.  The  Illinois 
operators  again  declined  the  invita- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  niineit 
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miners  also  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
ference.   At  the  same  time  an  inter- 
national   convention    of    the    United 
Mine    Workers    met    in    Cincinnati. 
This  convention  formulated  the  final 
demands  of  the  miners,  of  which  the 
principal  was  an  increase  of  five  cents 
m  the  price  of  mining  per  ton  on  inch 
and   quarter   screen   lump   coal   pick 
mining,  and  three  cents  per  ton  run 
coal;  for  machine  coal  an  increase  of 
fonr  cents  on  screen  lump  coal,  and 
three  cents  per  ton  on  run  coal  in  the 
bituminous   district    of   Indiana;    in- 
side day  wage  scale  to  be  advanced 
6.65  per  cent;  all  harrow,  dead  work, 
room  turning  and  outside  day  labor 
to  be  puid   a  proportional   advance. 
Hie  joint  conference  could  reach  no 
agreement,    and   the    convention    de- 
cided  that  contracts   may   be  nego- 
tiated and  agreed  upon  separately  by 
states,    districts,   or    groups    of    dis- 
tricts. April  1st,  work  was  suspended 
by   nearly   300.000   miners.    After  a 
brief    delay    the    operators    granted 
the  increase  of  wages  demanded,  ex- 
eept  in  Dlinois,  the  Southwest  and 
the    Lucerne    field    in    Pennsylvania, 
where  nearly  100,000  miners  were  on 
strike.     The  most  difficult  situation 
developed    in     Illinois.      There    the 
miners   adopted   at   their    convention 
at  Peoria  the  demand  that  the  opera- 
tors pay  the  wages  of  the  shot-firers, 
which  sometimes  reached  2^  cents  per 
ton,  also  the  wiping  out  of  the  three 
cent  per  ton  differential  that  had  ex- 
isted   in    WiUiamson    and    Franklin 
counties,  and  adding  two  cents  per 
ton   extra  in  the  differential  of  the 
Korth    Illinois    mining    rate;    22,000 
Illinois    miners    reached    agreement 
with  their  employers  on  the  basis  of 
these  demands;  45,000  continued  on 
strike.      In    July    the    international 
executive  board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Union  took  the  matter  into 
Its  own  hands  and  concluded  with  the 
Illinois  operators  a  provisional  agree- 
xnent,    imder    which    the    employers 
(granted  nearly  the  entire  increase  of 
usages,  asreed  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  shot-firers  not  to  exceed  1^  cents 
per   ton,  but   insisted  that  the   en- 
gineers and  firemen  be  placed  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  interna- 
tional executive  board,  and  be  grant- 
ed the  right  of  appeal  to  the  same 


visional  agreement  was  submitted  to 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  Illinois 
miners,  and  rejected.  It  led  to  a  vio- 
lent conflict  between  the  international 
officers  and  the  Illinois  district  officers, 
who  claimed  that  the  former  had 
usurped  their  rights.  A  special  inter- 
national convention  met  in  Indianap- 
olis in  Aug.  to  pass  upon  this  con- 
flict, but  it  left  matters  much  as 
before.  The  strike  in  Illinois  was 
settled  Sept.  8th.  The  employers 
adopted  the  Peoria  scale,  and  the 
miners  returned  to  work. ' 

The  miners'  imion  paid  out  $674,- 
216.12  in  strike  benefits  from  April 
1st  to  Aug.  8th. 

Columbus  Street  Car  Strike.— A  la- 
bor controversy  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
brought  about  the  longest  and  most 
desperate  attack  upon  government 
and  order  which  has  ever  been  expe- 
rienced by  an  American  city.  In  the 
spring  of  1910  the  employees  of  the 
local  street  car  company  formed  a 
union,  and  demanded  improved  con- 
ditions of  labor.  The  company  dis- 
charged thirty-five  men  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  organization; 
whereupon  in  April  the  men  struck, 
but  returned  on  the  understanding,  as 
they  supposed,  that  the  men  thus 
affected  should  be  reemployed.  They 
struck  a  second  time  in  May,  and  on 
July  24th,  struck  a  third  time.  The 
men  claimed  that  their  leaders  were 
discriminated  against;  the  company 
claimed  that  the  strike  was  a  move- 
ment to  drive  non-union  men  out  of 
their  service.  The  state  board  of  ar- 
bitration believed  that  the  company 
was  at  fault.  Mayor  Marshall  was 
supposed  to  have  advised  the  men  to 
strike,  and  the  police  did  little  to  pro- 
tect the  strikebreakers  who  were  put 
on  by  the  company,  and  finally  re- 
fused duty.  There  was  a  succession 
of  dynamite  explosions,  wrecking  cars 
and  the  company's  property.  The 
governor  twice  called  out  the  militia, 
but  the  strike  has  dragged  along  with- 
out any  definite  settlement.  A  num- 
ber of  people,  including  passengers 
who  had  ventured  on  the  cars,  were 
killed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  force 
in  the  city  or  state  which  could  re- 
store order  or  bring  an  end  to  this 
ruinous  controversy.  The  city  was  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  and  occasional 


board  in  case  of  disputes.    This  pro- 1  uproar  for  more  than  four  months. 
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Los  Angeles. — The  office  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  blown  up  Oct.  1, 
1010,  and  twenty-one  people  were 
killed.  Inasmuch  as  the  paper  had 
for  years  been  carrying  on  a  contest 
with  the  labor  unions  because  of  its 
refusal  to  unionize  its  force,  this 
wholesale  murder  was  thought  to  be 
an  act  of  revenge.  Large  rewards 
were  oflfered,  but  every  effort  to  find 
the  criminals,  or  even  to  discover 
where  they  got  the  dynamite,  has  so 
far  proved  a  failure. 

Dec.  26th,  the  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works,  which  have  long  had  trouble 
with  the  metal-workers*  imion,  were 
injured  by  dynamite. 

The  Express  Strike. — A  strike  of 
the  employees  of  the  large*  express 
companies  in  Jersey  City  began  Oct. 
21,  1910,  which  spread  to  New  York 
and  later  involved  also  the  local  and 
baggage  expresses  and  the  taxicabs. 
No  grievance  was  presented  at  the 
time  of  striking,  though  there  was 
complaint  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
probable  purpose  was  to  unionize  the 
force.  The  police  gave  protection,  but 
express  wagons  were  followed  by 
mobs,  who  destroyed  the  wagons, 
threw  away  the  packages,  and  beat 
the  strikebreaking  drivers.  The  strike 
was  finally  settled  by  taking  back  all 
the  employees  who  had  not  joined  in 
acts  of  violence,  and  allowing  those 
who  desired  to  join  the  union  and 
wear  the  union  button. 

Strike  Benefits. — Reports  from 
eighty  international  organizations  and 
from  a  number  of  local  unions  affil- 
iated with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  show  that  there  were  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1910, 
827  strikes,  involving  341,448  work- 
men. Of  the  total  number,  470  were 
won,  84  compromised,  62  lost,  and 
259  were  pending  on  that  date.  The 
total  cost  of  the  strikes  to  the  unions 
was  reported  as  $3,727,277.  Adding 
the  donations  made  by  local  unions 
to  other  unions,  a  grand  total  of  $3,- 
860,997,  expended  to  sustain  members 
on  strike  during  the  past  year. 

WELFABE   SYSTEMS 

The  Steel  Corporation.— The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  introduced 
a  comprehensive  system  of  relief  for 
work   accidents.     This  welfare    plan 


affects  225,000  men  employed  by  the 
corporation  and  will  be  in  operation 
for  one  year.  If  it  meets  with  suc- 
cess it  will  be  continued.  The  plan 
disregards  the  idea  of  negligence,  and 
may  be  said  to  recosnize  that  a  share 
of  the  income  loss  aue  to  work  acci- 
dents should  be  a  charge  upon  the 
industry — ^it  covers  both  hazardoni 
and  nondangerous  employments,  and 
places  the  entire  cost  of  the  relief  on 
the  business  without  any  contribu- 
tion from  the  employees.  The  plan 
emphasizes  the  point  that  the  pay- 
ments are  for  relief,  and  not  for  com- 
pensation; accordingly  single  men 
are  treated  less  liberally  than  mar- 
ried men  living  with  their  families. 
All  employees  who  accept  and  receive 
relief  are  required  to  sign  a  release 
to  the  company.  No  relief  will  be 
paid  if  suit  is  brought. 

The  entire  plan  falls  into  three 
parts:  temporary  disablement  relief, 
permanent  disablement  relief,  and 
death  relief.  Under  the  terms  of 
temporary  disablement  relief  single 
men  who  have  been  five  years  or  less 
in  the  service  of  the  company  will 
receive  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
daily  wage  they  were  receiving  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Single  men 
of  more  than  five  years*  service  will 
receive  an  additional  two  per  cent 
for  each  year  of  service  over  five 
years.  Married  men  living  with  their 
families  will  receive  fifty  per  cent  of 
their  wages  if  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  for  five  years  or  less,  and 
two  per  cent  for  each  additional 
year.  For  each  child  under  sixteen 
years  five  per  cent  will  be  added. 
The  maximimi  of  temporary  disable 
ment  relief  is  $1.50  daily  for  single 
men  and  $2  for  married  men. 

In  permanent  disablement  relief 
wide  latitude  is  left  the  company's 
managers.  The  plan  prescribes  that 
they  shall  exercise  discretion  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  afford  substantial  re- 
lief in  correspondence  with  the  fol- 
lowing amounts:  twelve  months' 
wages  for  the  loss  of  a  hand;  eigh- 
teen months  for  the  loss  of  an  arm; 
nine  months  for  the  loss  of  a  foot; 
twelve  months  for  the  loss  of  a  leg, 
and  six  months  for  the  loss  of  an  eve. 

For  death  relief  the  company  will 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  eighteen 
months'  wages  in  the  ease  of  married 
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men  living  with  their  families  who 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany five  years  or  less  and  have 
widows,  or  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  each  additional 
year  of  service  above  five  years  three 
per  cent  shall  be  added.  For  each 
child  under  sixteen  ten  per  cent  shall 
be  added  to  the  relief.  The  relief 
granted  cannot  exceed  $3,000. 

Thus  the  greatest  benefits  will  ac- 
crue to  married  men.  In  their  case 
the  disablement  benefits  are  compar- 
atively high  and  there  is  a  death  bene- 
fit, while  in  the  case  of  single  men 
the  disablement  benefits  are  low  and 
there  is  no  death  benefit.  It  should 
.  be  also  noted  that  married  men  will 
be  entitled  to  the  higher  benefits  only 
in  case  they  live  with  their  families. 
This  would  exclude  immigrants  with 
nonresident  families,  unless  the  man- 
ager of  the  relief  sees  fit  to  exercise 
his  discretionary  power  in  their  fa- 
vor. Wide  latitude  has  been  left  the 
company's  managers  in  administering 
relief. 

International  Harvester  Company. 
— ^A  more  open-handed  system  of  re- 
lief  for  work    accidents   was   intro- 
duced May  1st  by  the  International 
Harvester  Company.     This  company 
had  established  in  Sept.,  1909,  a  ben- 
efit association  and  an  old-age  pen- 
sion.    The   scale  of  compensation  is 
as   follows:   In  case  of  death,  three 
years'  average  wages,  not  less  than 
$1,500  nor  more  than  $4,000;  for  the 
loss  of  a  hand  or  foot,  one  and  one 
half  years'  wages,  not  less  than  $500 
nor   more   than   $2,000;    for    loss   of 
both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand 
or  one  foot,  four  years'  wages,  not 
less   than  $2,000;    in    case   of   other 
injuries,  one  fourth  wages  during  the 
first  thirty  days  of  disability,  beyond 
thirty  days,  one  half  wages,  during 
the  continuance  thereof,  but  not  for 
xnore  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  accident.    Thereafter  a  pension 
Turill  be  paid,  if  total  disability  con- 
tinues.   Provision  is  made  also  for  in- 
creasing the  benefits  to  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  days  of  disability 
to  an  amoimt  equal  to  half  wages. 
This  additional  benefit  is  conditioned 
upon  the  contribution  of  six  cents  a 
xnonth  by  employees  earning  fifty  dol- 
lars or  less  a  month;  eight  cents  a 
xnonth  by  those  earning  more  than  fifty 


dollars  and  less  than  $100;  and  ten 
cents  a  month  by  employees  earning 
more  than  $100.  The  greater  liberal- 
ity of  the  Harvester  Company's  plan, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  oteel 
Corporation,  is  evident,  the  minimum 
of  relief  it  grants  in  every  fatal  case 
exceeding  the  maximum  which  even  an 
employee  of  ten  vears'  standing  and 
five  children  would  receive  under  the 
Steel  Corporation's  plan.  Another 
point  of  difference  is  that  the  Har- 
vester Company  leaves  the  injured 
employee  free  to  sue  the  company  for 
damages.  But  if  the  terms  of  com- 
pensation for  injury  or  death  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  employee,  he  will  be 
required  to  sign  a  release  absolving 
the  company  from  further  responsi- 
bility. 

Metal  Trade8.~The  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  announced  in  May 
a  mutual  insurance  scheme,  applica- 
ble in  all  the  shops  managed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  a  combination 
sickness  and  accident  policy,  con- 
tracted for  with  an  accident  insur- 
ance company,  paying  from  $20  to 
$60  a  month  for  disability  from 
either  cause.  While  no  benefits  are 
paid  for  the  first  seven  days,  full 
benefits  are  allowed,  including  the 
first  week,  in  case  of  disabling  sick- 
ness for  thirty  days.  In  case  of  death 
from  natural  causes,  $100  is  paid  the 
insured.  The  cost  to  each  employee 
is  one  dollar  a  month. 

INCREASES   IN  WAGES 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing there  was  during  1910  a  strong 
upward  movement  of  wages.  This 
movement  became  particularly  strong 
in  March.  The  employees  on  the  east- 
em  territory  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  secured  by  arbitration 
under  the  Erdman  act  an  average  in- 
crease of  six  per  cent.  The  Erdman 
act  was  also  invoked  in  the  cases  of 
27,000  locomotive  firemen  and  engine- 
men  employed  on  fifty-one  western 
railways,  and  of  8,000  switchmen 
working  in  railway  yards  west  of 
Chicago,  except  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. The  Federal  arbitration 
board  awarded  in  March  a  twelve 
and  one  half  per  cent  increase  to  the 
firemen  and  enginemen,  and  a  raise 
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of  nine  cents  per  hour  to  the  switch- 
men. The  wages  of  more  than  400,- 
000  men  were  increased  during 
March,  in  most  cases  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  employing  corpora- 
tions. The  rate  of  increase  accepted 
b^  the  majority  of  the  railways  was 
SIX  per  cent.  The  total  increase  of 
wage  payment  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  amounted  to  $1,- 
000,000.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
added  six  per  cent  to  the  wages  of 
its  195,000  employees.  The  Reading 
Company  increased  the  wages  of  its 
37,000  employees,  adding  $1,500,000 
to  its  pay  roll.  The  Western  Mary- 
land Road  ffave  an  eight  per  cent 
increase.  Tne  operators  employed 
l^  the  Big  Four  also  won  an  increase 
by  arbitration.  In  April  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  increased 
by  six  per  cent  the  wages  of  its  225,- 
000  employees.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Harlem  River  Railroad  of- 
fered a  six  per  cent  increase,  which 
the  employees  declined.  Both  sides 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitra- 
tors. The  two  arbitrators  chosen 
were  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (formerly 
ffrand  master  of  the  Conductors' 
Union),  and  P.  H.  Morrisey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Railway  Employee  In- 
vestors' Union  (formerly  the  head  of 
the  Trainmen's  Union).  The  arbi- 
trators handed  down  in  May  an  elab- 
orate schedule  of  wages,  awarding 
an  average  increase  of  nine  per  cent 
on  the  Central  system  lines  west  of 
Buffalo,  and  accepting  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  settlement  for  the  lines  east 
of  Buffalo.  The  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son and  the  Lackawanna  accepted  the 
award  of  the  New  York  Central  arbi- 
tration. In  May  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  gave  a  six  per  cent  increase  to 
60,000  employees  who  had  not  been 
included  in  the  contract  closed  in 
March.  The  Postal  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Company  announced  an  increase 
from  five  to  twenty-flve  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  merit,  ability,  and  length 
of  service.  The  Erie  Company  made 
an  increase  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  Central  New 
England  Road  gave  an  increase  of 
about  twenty  per  cent.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  granted  an  increase 
from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  adding  to 
its  pay  roll  from  $6,000,000  to  $10,- 


000,000.  In  July  an  increase  rang- 
ing from  twelve  to  thirty  per  cent 
was  made  by  the  southeastern  rail- 
roads, following  arbitration  under 
the  Erdman  act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  set- 
tlement of  railroad  wage  controver- 
sies by  resort  to  the  Erdman  act,  a 
course  which  involved  the  partici- 
pation and  the  decision  of  Federal 
officers,  has  invariably  been  charac- 
terized this  year  by  a  grant  of  in- 
creased pay.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  wage  movement  among  the  rail- 
road employees  was  the  standardiza- 
tion of  wages  on  the  eastern  roads. 
The  strikes  conducted  during  the  year 
for  higher  wages  generally  ended  with 
a  victory  for  the  employees. 

On  Nov.  23d  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  announced  that  it 
would  increase  the  pay  of  motormen, 
conductors,  and  guards  on  its  surfaos 
and  elevated  roads  five  per  cent.  The 
advance  will  be  made  voluntarily  by 
the  company.  It  will  go  into  effect 
in  January. 

The  increase  in  wages  will  cany 
with  it  an  advance  in  standing  for  aU 
of  the  men  with  clear  records.  Each 
man  in  good  standing  will  go  up  a 
grade  on  Jan.  6,  and,  acoordiziffly, 
will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  xN«- 
per-cent  increase  announced,  a  fur- 
ther increase  which  his  new  grade 
will  entitle  him  to. 

The  advance  will  cost  the  company 
about  $300,000  annually  on  its  pay- 
roll. Last  April  wages  were  in- 
creased close  to  five  per  cent,  and 
assurance  was  given  to  the  men  of 
another  increase  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

HOTTBS   OF  WOBX 

The  changes  in  hours  of  labor  wers 
less  considerable  than  the  chai^^  in 
wages,  since  the  labor  movement  de- 
rived its  main  impulse  from  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  A  change 
from  a  nine-hour  to  an  eight-hoar 
day  was  conceded  in  March  to  the 
metal  trade  workers  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco district.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  granted  in  January 
a  ten-hour  day  to  its  conductors  and 
engineers  in  place  of  a  twelve  hour. 
The  firemen  employed  by  the  same 
railway  obtained  a  similar  coneeasion 
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on  April  4th.  In  April  th^  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  declared  its 
intention  to  discontinue  Sunday 
work  in  all  its  mills,  and  on  its  rail- 
roads (about  2,000  miles  of  track) 
00  far  as  possible.  In  May  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Lithog^raphers 
decided  to  grant  the  eight-hour  day, 
instead  of  the  nine-hour  day. 

COIJJBCnVE   AOBBEICENTS 

The  first  report  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  on  collective  agreements  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  was 
published  in  Oct.,  1910.     Summary: 

The  collective  agreements  of  a  gen- 
eral trade  or  district  character  known 
to  the  department,  of  which  particu- 
lars are  given  in  this  volume,  number 
no  less  than  1,696,  Viz.,  thirty  sliding 
scales,  563  piece-price  lists,  and  1,103 
working  agreements  of  various  kinds. 
The  total  number  of  work  people 
whose  conditions  of  labor  are  specif- 
ically r^ulated  under  the  provisions 
of  these  agreements  (after  allowing 
for  work  people  affected  by  more  than 


Number 

of 

Agreements. 

Number 

of  Work 

People. 

Bifixdnc  And  quarr>'- 
ing 

56 

92 

113 

163 

803 

303 

79 

87 

1,696 

900.000 

Tra^port  trades. . . 

Textile  trades 

Metal,  engineering, 

and  shipbuilding. . 

Building  trades .... 

Oothing  trades .... 

Printing  trades 

Other  trades 

Total 

500.000 
460.000 

230.000 

200.000 

50.000 

40.000 

20,000 

2,400,000 

one   agreement)    is   estimated  to   be 
2,400,000.    The  distribution  according 


to  trades  is  shown  in  the  adjoining 
table. 

Ck>mmenting  on  the  general  influ- 
ence of  collective  agreements,  the  re- 
port observes: 

The  wide  prevalence  of  these  arrange- 
ments in  oar  most  important  industries 
must  have  an  important  influence  on  in- 
dustrial enterprise ;  for  when  the  level 
of  wages,  the  length  of  the  working  day, 
and  other  principal  conditions  of  em- 
ployment are  regulated,  for  specified 
periods  of  greater  or  less  dnratlon,  by 
clearly  defined  agreements,  the  employ- 
ers concerned  must  be  enabled  to  cal- 
culate with  precision  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  production  which  will  be  repre- 
sented by  labor ;  further,  when  these 
agreements  bind  the  whole  or  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  firms  engaged 
In  a  given  trade,  the  danger  of  under- 
cutting by  rivals  who  find  it  possible 
to  obtain  labor  at  a  lower  price  is  mate- 
rially reduced.  .  .  .  Such  agreements  im- 
ply a  highly  developed  state  of  Industry 
and  the  existence  of  some  form  of  or- 
ganisation among  both  employers  and 
work  people.  When  such  conditions  do 
not  exist,  agreements  of  a  general  char- 
acter between  all  or  nearly  all  the  em- 
ployers and  work  people  in  each  trade 
or  district  are,  generally  speaking,  im- 
possible, because  there  is  no  machinery 
for  bringing  them  about  or  for  enforcing 
their  provisions. 

CHILD   IiABOB 

The  child  labor  committee  has 
been  organized  six  years,  and  its  sec- 
retary, Owen  J.  Lovejoy,  makes  the 
following  summary  of  legislation  se- 
cured in  the  several  states,  to  miti- 
gate the  conditions  surrounding  the 
employment  of  children  in  industry 
during  that  period.  He  divides  the 
states  into  three  groups,  the  western 
states  being  those  west  of  the  line 
from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana: 


NuMBBR  OF  States. 


Ohild-labor  law  first  passed 

Compulsory  education  law  first  passed. .  . 
14-year  age  limit  in  factories  and  stores. , 

14-year  age  limit  in  mines , 

Eifht-hour  day 

Other  redaction  of  hours 

Proliibition  of  night  work  under  16  years 

Proof  of  age  required 

Oertificate  of  physical  fitness  to  work . . . 
Enforcing  agency  established 


North. 

South. 

1 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

4 

— 

7 

4 

8 

3 

9 

1 

10 

— 

2 

7 

West. 


1 
3 

7 
4 
7 
2 
7 
7 
3 
4 


Total. 


5 
7 
17 
S 
11 
13 
18 
17 
13 
13 
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In  addition  to  this  Congress  has 
enacted  for  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia 
a  law  which  provides  fourteen  years 
as  the  age  limit  in  factories  and 
stores,  an  eight-hour  day,  and  pro- 
hibition of  night  work  under  sixteen,' 
requires  proof  of  age,  and  establishes 
an  enforcing  agency.  Also  many 
states  have  perfected  their  laws,  es- 
pecially in  administrative  details,  to 
a  degree  not  indicated  by  this  table. 

Aids  to  Employment. — ^The  Na- 
tional Employment  Exchange,  which 
was  established  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
port of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
showing  the  necessity  for  some  reput- 
able employment  bureau  to  protect 
those  who  seek  work  from  the  de- 
ceptions of  which  they  are  often  vic- 
tims in  commercial  bureaus,  made  its 
first  annual  report  in  Oct.,  1910.  Otto 
T.  Bannard,  the  president  of  the  ex- 
change, states  its  purpose  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  exchange  Is  to  be 
useful  to  the  community,  and  the  history 
of  certain  efforts  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued led  to  the  conclusion  that  perma- 
nence and  stability  could  be  obtained 
only  by  a  fund  from  which  the  deficit 
could  be  met  for  the  first  few  years.  It 
was  agreed  that  fees  should  be  charged 
with  the  hope  that  the  exchange  would 
become  self-supporting  before  the  fund 
was  exhausted,  and  because  a  business 
rather  than  a  charity  would  attract  a 
better  class  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1910, 
the  exchange  placed  4,120  men  in  em- 
ployment as  laborers  and  637  situa- 
tions were  secured  for  applicants 
through  the  more  recently  established 
mercantile  bureau.  Although  the  ex- 
change did  not  pay  expenses  the 
earnings  were  $14,170.05,  which  the 
officers  regard  as  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. 

The  offices  of  the  exchange  are  at 
14  State  Street  and  211  Grand  Street, 
Now  York,  both  for  manual  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  and  at  47  West 
Forty-second  Street,  which  is  a  gen- 
eral mercantile  bureau  for  men  and 
women. 


OLD-AGE   PENSIONS 

The  movement  for  the  payment  of 
old-age  and  invalid  pensions  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  Europe,  state  pension  |  and  have  lived  in  Australia  at  least 
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systems  .i>eing  now  in  effect  in  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain,  and  under  consideration 
in  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  and  else- 
where. They  also  exist  in  Australia 
and  in  New  Zealand.  The  old-age 
pension  laws  in  Queensland,  Victoria, 
and  New  South  Wales  have  been  or 
will  be  superseded  by  old-age  pen- 
sions paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  subject  is  now  under  in- 
vestigation in  Canada.  A  bill  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  of  1907 
proposed  a  pension  of  $5  per  week 
for  all  persons  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  or  over,  who  applied  for  it.  This 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
whole  subject  of  old-age  pensions. 
This  commission  submitted  important 
reports  in  1909  and  1910,  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  old-age  pension 
legislation  in  all  the  countries  where 
it  is  in  effect.  This  was  the  first 
movement  in  the  direction  of  such 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  A 
similar  commission  is  now  preparing 
a  report  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  calcu- 
lated for  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion that  the  minimum  cost  of  state 
pensions  of  $2.50  per  week,  on  the 
assumption  that  forty  per  cent  of 
pensionable  persons  should  apply  for 
them,  the  pensionable  age  being  put 
at  sixty  years,  would  be  $13,138,000 
per  year  for  Massachusetts;  at  sixty- 
five  years,  $8,419,000;  and  at  seventy 
years,  $4,982,000.  For  the  entire 
United  States  at  this  last  age,  he 
found  the  cost  would  be  $106,605,000. 
Mr.  Hoffman  found  that  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  Massachusetts 
population  sixty  years  old  and  over 
were  in  almshouses;  in  his  opinion, 
therefore,  the  most  pertinent  inquiry 
is  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
other  ninety-eight  per  cent. 

Australia.  —  The  invalid  and  old- 
age  pension  act  of  1908  provides  for 
the  payment  of  invalid  and  old-ags 
pensions  at  such  rates  as  the  com- 
missioner deciding  the  question  deems 
sufficient.  The  amount  must  not  ex- 
ceed £26  a  year,  nor  must  the  pen- 
sioner's whole  income  (including  the 
pension)  exceed  £52  a  year.  Old-age 
pensions  are  granted  to  persons  who 
are  at  least  sixty-five  years  of  age 
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twenty-five  years.  Invalid  pensions 
are  granted  to  persons  who  have  lived 
at  least  five  years  in  Australia,  have 
there  become  incapacitated,  and  have 
not  other  sufi&cient  means  of  support. 

Denmark. — Enactments  of  1902  and 
1908  provide  for  the  aged  poor.  Re- 
cipients must  be  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  of  ^[ood  character,  and  must  have 
had  their  domicile  in  the  country  for 
the  preceding  five  years  without  re- 
ceiving public  charity.  The  assistance 
^rant^  may  be  in  money  or  in  kind, 
or  by  abode  in  an  hospital.  The  sub- 
vention is  paid  by  the  commune  of 
domicile,  and  half  of  it  is  refunded 
by  the  state.  For  the  year  ending 
Iklarch  31,  1908,  71,185  persons  were 
relieved,  of  whom  53,008  were  prin- 
cipals and  18,177  dependents.  The 
total  expenditure  was  £489,200,  of 
which  £242,660  was  expended  by  the 
state. 

France. — ^An  act  was  passed  in 
1905  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor, 
the  infirm,  and  the  permanently  in- 
curable. It  provided  that  the  cost  of 
the  scheme  should  be  borne  by  the 
commimes,  departments,  and  the 
state.  The  number  of  persons  regis- 
tered for  relief  on  Jime  30,  1909,  was 
508,167.  The  cost  to  the  state  alone 
for  1909  was  43,000,000  francs;  for 
1910,  46,000,000  francs.  The  old-age 
pensions  law  of  April  6,  1910,  pro- 
vides for  all  wage-earners  old-age 
pensions  toward  which  both  employ- 
ers and  workers  contribute.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  will  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  sum  of  the 
contributions  paid  up  to  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  the  worker's  life.  To 
this  the  state  will  add  an  annuity 
of  sixty  francs,  and  this  will  increase 
the  pension  of  subscribers  for  the 
longest  term  contemplated  to  414 
francs  ($82.80). 

Germany. — ^Under  an  imperial  law 
of  1883  and  amending  acts,  workmen 
must  be  insured  against  sickness,  and 
must  themselves  pay  two  thirds  of 
the  contributions,  their  employers 
paying;  one  third.  The  insurance  in- 
stitutions may  be  commimal  or  con- 
nected with  factories  or  tnuie  unions 
or  sick  clubs,  but  they  are  all  sub- 
ject to  government  supervision  and 
control.  For  accident  insurance,  un- 
der an  act  of  1884  and  amending  acts, 
the    contributions   are   paid   entirely 


by  the  employers,  and  they,  for  mu- 
tual protection,  have  unit^  into  as- 
sociations according  to  the  nature  of 
the  industries  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. The  working  of  these  insur- 
ance associations  is  controlled  by  the 
government.  For  invalidity  and  old- 
age  insurances,  under  an  act  of  1889, 
amended  in  1899,  the  contributions 
are  paid  half  by  the  workmen  and 
half  by  their  employers,  while  toward 
each  pension  the  government  grants 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $12.  The  em- 
ployers are  responsible  both  for  their 
own  and  the  workmen's  contributions, 
but  the  latter  may  be  deducted  from 
wages  paid  subsequently.  The  old- 
age  pension  is  given  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  seventieth  year  of  the 
workman's  age.  The  amount  expend- 
ed in  compensation  imder  the  inva- 
lidity and  old-age  pensions  law  in 
1906  was  £8,301,957. 

Great  Britain. — ^Under  the  old-age 
pension  act  of  Aug.  1,  1908,  every 
person  over  seventy  years  of  age  who 
is  and  has  for  twenty  years  been  a 
British  subject  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  whose  yearly  means 
do  not  exceed  £31  10s.  is  entitled  to 
a  pension,  provided  he  has  not  re- 
ceived poor  relief  since  Jan.  1,  1908, 
has  not  through  habitual  idleness 
failed  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
dependents,  is  not  a  lunatic  in  an 
asylum,  and  has  not  been  a  convict 
in  prison  during  the  preceding  ten 
years.  For  every  borough  and  urban 
district  with  a  census  population  of 
at  least  20,000,  and  for  every  coun- 
ty (excluding  borough  and  district 
areas),  a  local  pension  committee  is 
appointed  by  ttie  borough,  district, 
or  county  council.  Claims  are  made 
for  pensions  through  the  local  post 
offices,  every  postmaster  being  re- 
quired to  give  information  and  make 
the  proceedings  as  easy  as  possible 
for  the  claimant.  The  claim  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  pension  officer  and,  on 
his  report  to  the  committee,  that 
body  may  disallow  the  claim  (in 
which  case  an  appeal  lies  to  the  lo- 
cal government  board),  or  may  allow 
it  and  fix  the  rate  of  pension.  The 
weekly  amount  of  the  pension  is  5s. 
if  the  yearly  means  of  the  pensioner 
do  not  exceed  £21  4s.;  if  the  yearly 
means  exceed  £21,  but  do  not  exceed 
£23  12s.  6d.,  and  so  on,  the  weekly 
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pension  decreasing  bv  Is.  for  every 
£2  128.  6d.,  by  which  the  limit  of  the 
yearly  means  is  increased.  On  Sept. 
30,  1909,  there  were  682,768  persons 
on  the  pension  roll  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  total  amount  paid 
in  pensions  from  Jan.  1,  1909,  was 
£6,063,668.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  will  be  between  £8,000,000  and 
£9,000,000  annually. 

New  South  Wales.— In  New  South 
Wales  the  old-age  pension  law  grants 
(subject  to  conditions  as  to  birth, 
residence,  and  character)  a  pension 
of  £26  a  year  to  every  person  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  or  over  sixty 
if  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or  in- 
jury from  earning  a  living.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  is  diminished 
by  one  poimd  for  every  pound  of  in- 
come which  the  pensioner  receives 
from  other  sources,  and  by  one  pound 
for  every  £16  of  property  the  pen- 
sioner possesses.  In  the  year  1908-09 
26,824  pensioners  received  £602,208, 
the  cost  of  pension  administration 
being  £25,141.  Since  July  1,  1909, 
old-age  pensions  have  been  paid 
throughout  the  commonwealth  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  state  act 
will  be  repealed.  There  are  also  old- 
age  pension  laws  in  Queensland  and 
Victoria. 

New  Zealand. — The  joint  annual  in- 
come of  a  married  couple  in  receipt 
of  pensions  must  not  exceed  £90  (in- 
cluding pensions).  Total  pensions 
on  March  31,  1909,  14,396,  represent- 
ing a  yearly  payment  of  £363,343, 
the  average  pension  being  £24  lOs. 
lOd. 

COOPERATIVE   AND   BENEFIT 
SOCIETIES 

Codperative  Societies.— Cooperation 
is  not  much  in  vogue  among  the 
wage-earning  class  of  the  United 
States — in  strong  contrast  with  the 
enormous  success  of  the  cooperative 
movement,  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, in  Great  Britain.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  most  important  cooper- 
ative societies  organized  during  the 
year: 

A  cooperative  wire-fence  factory 
was  established  in  Sycamore,  111., 
under  the  name  of  "Sycamore  Wire 
Fence  Company."  The  factory  is 
capable  of  producing  2,400   rods   of 


fence  iHre  in  ten  hours.  There  are 
more  than  100  stockholders  in  this 
factory. 

A  cooperative  store  was  established 
in  Thompsonville,  Mass. 

At  Freeport,  Me.,  the  employees  of 
a  shoe  factory  owned  by  A.  W.  Shaw 
and  J.  W.  Amick,  which  has  been 
running  for  twenty  years,  accepted 
the  offer  of  their  employers  for  the 
cooperative  organization  of  the  plant. 
They  agreed  to  buy  the  preferred 
stock,  amounting  to  $200,000,  while 
the  former  owners  retain  the  common 
stock,  amounting  to  $100,000.  The 
factory  employs  about  360  men,  and 
the  payroll  amounts  to  $3,600  a  we^ 

Benefits.— The  benefits  paid  by  sev- 
enty-four international  imions  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  during  the  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  1910,  amounted  to  $2,441,074,  of 
which  $1,320,664  were  death  benefit 
$63,492  were  members'  wives'  death 
benefits,  $719,166  were  sick  benefits, 
$42,999  were  traveling  benefits,  $6,- 
946  were  total  insurance,  and  $197,- 
808  were  imemployed  benefits.  Out 
of  this  number  of  international 
unions,  four  paid  no  death  benefits, 
forty-six  paid  no  sick  benefits,  sixty- 
three  paid  no  members'  wives'  deatii 
benefits  and  no  unemployed  benefits, 
sixty-eight  paid  no  traveling  b^iefits, 
and  sixty-nine  paid  no  Sool-insur- 
ance  benefits.  The  largest  benefits 
were  paid  by  the  Cigarmakers'  Uni<m, 
to  the  amount  of  $633,000,  followed 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  with  a  sum  total  of  $373,- 
667,  and  the  Molders'  Union  with 
$193,996  of  paid  benefits. 

The  largest  death  benefits  were 
paid  by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters,  to  the  amount  of 
$250,001.  It  is  followed  by  the  Cigar- 
makers*  Union  with  $226,000,  by  the 
Switchmen's  Union  with  $128,650, 
and  by  the  Painters'  Union  with  $86,- 
249  of  death  benefits.  The  lai^est 
members'  wives'  death  benefits  were 
paid  by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters,  to  the  amount  of 
$33,660,  followed  by  the  Cigarmakers' 
Union  with  $4,800  of  paid  members' 
wives'  death  benefits.  The  largest 
sick  benefits  were  paid  by  the  Cigar- 
makers'  Union,  of  $186,000;  the 
Molders'  Union,  $136,464;  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Carpenters, 
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$90,000;  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Mak- 
ers' Union,  $69,522,  of  sick  benefits. 
The  largest  travelinff  benefits  were 
paid  by  the  CigarmaS^ers'  Union,  to 
the  amount  of  $41,000;  the  Tunnel 
and  Subway  Constructors'  Union, 
$1,500.  The  largest  tool-insurance 
benefits  were  paid   by   the   Amalga- 


mated Carpenters'  Union,  amounting 
to  $4,158;  the  Patternmakers'  Union, 
$2,025.  The  largest  unemployed  bene- 
fits were  paid  oy  the  Cigarmakers' 
Union,  $76,000;  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Union,  $40,000;  and  the 
Amalgamated  Carpenters'  Union,  $31»- 
810. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1910 


Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  has  pre- 
pared an  analysis  of  the  labor  laws 
enacted  by  the  states  holding  legis- 
lative sessions  in  1910  and  including 
Federal  legislation,  which  is  epit- 
omized below. 

Mrs.  Andrews  alludes  to  the  insufii- 
cient  attention  thus  far  given  to  the 
subject  of  administration  of  labor  law 
in  this  country,  and  says  that  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  until  the 
machinery  for  law  enforcement  is 
worked  out  on  a  more  scientific  basis, 
labor  le^slation  will  continue  to  be 
lacking  m  effectiveness.  She  cites  the 
fact  that  in  Massachusetts  a  commis- 
sion of  five  has  been  appointed  to 
study  factory  inspection  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  distnctpolice  and  state 
board  of  health.  The  object  is  to 
discover  overlapping  of  powers,  or 
absence  of  proper  inspection,  and  to 
recommend  improvements.  A  report 
must  be  made  by  Jan.,  191 L 

Illinois. — The  governor  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  of  twelve 
citizens,  representing  employers  and 
employees,  to  study  industrial  acci- 
dents and  methods  of  compensation. 

The  governor  is  required  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  seven  men  to  establish 
three  mine  rescue  stations.  Super- 
vision of  stations  is  under  one  general 
manager,  and  a  salaried  superinten- 
dent with  assistants  for  each  station. 
Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  to  July  1, 
1911.  Coal  mines  must  be  supplied 
with  water  carried  by  well  defined 
pipe  and  hose  connections  which  shall 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  mine;  with 
automatic  sprinklers,  pails,  and  bar- 
rels of  a  given  size ;  and  with  chemical 
fire-extinguishers  of  a  required  stand- 
ard. 

The  Illinois  commission  on  occupa- 
tional diseases  is  now  making  inves- 
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tigations,  and  its  work  should  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  establishing  scientific 
standards  according  to  hazards  in- 
volved. A  bill  to  prohibit  poisonous 
phosphorus  matches  was  introduced 
m  Confess. 

The  important  event  of  the  year  af- 
fecting woman's  work  was  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  ten-hour  law 
in  that  State. 

Kentucky. — ^The  chief  inspector  of 
mines  and  his  five  assistants  are  to 
be  provided  with  six  sets  of  life-sav- 
ing apparatus,  consisting  of  oxygen 
helmets  and  accessory  equipments  such 
as  tanks,  pumps,  and  potash  cart- 
ridges. Four  thousand  dollars  is  ap- 
propriated for  necessary  expenses. 

*^To  require  or  permit"  laborers 
or  mechanics  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  on  public  works,  except 
"  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency  " 
is  punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of 
$500  or  three  months  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Work  in  stores,  offices,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  apartment  houses,  and 
the  transmission  of  messages  are 
added  to  the  employments  in  which 
working  papers  are  required  for  chil- 
dren l^tween  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
The  granting  of  certificates  by  school 
superintendents  is  more  adequately 
guarded. 

Maryland. — ^A  relief  fund  for  in- 
jured employees  in  coal  and  clay 
mines  in  Alleghany  and  Garrett  coun- 
ties is  created  by  a  tax  of  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  employee  per  montn, 
and  an  equal  amount  from  the  em- 
ployer per  month  for  each  employee. 
Compensation  is  provided  for  specified 
acciaents,  as,  for  example,  the  loss  of 
both  hands  at  the  wrist  joints,  $750; 
one  hand,  $375;  entire  sight  of  both 
eyes,  $750;  one  eye,  $375;  and  in  ad- 
dition, $6  a  week  for  twenty-six  weeks. 
Injuries  resulting  in  death  within  one 
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year  or  death  due  to  mine  gases  are 
compensated  by  $1,500.  Substantial 
proof  is  required  that  the  injury  or 
death  was  due  to  the  employment  and 
a  detailed  method  of  procedure  and 
odministration  is  outlined.  Money  is 
deposited  with  the  county  treasurer 
and  the  fund  is  administered  by  the 
county  board  of  commissioners. 

Children  under  fourteen  must  not 
be  employed  in  messenger  service,  and 
children  under  sixteen  cannot  be  em- 
ployed between  8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  No 
minor  may  deliver  or  receive  messages 
at  any  house  of  ill  repute. 

The  label  recognized  by  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  is  now 
required  on  all  public  printing. 

Massachusetts. — The  governor  is 
authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
five  citizens  to  study  the  subject  of 
employers'  liability  and  to  draft  a 
bill  for  the  compensation  of  injured 
employees. 

In  case  of  suit  to  recover  damages, 
an  amendment  provides  that,  if  the 
injured  person  dies  within  the  time 
required  for  giving  notice,  his  executor 
or  administrator  may  give  such  notice 
within  thirty  days  after  appointment. 

Weaving  and  spinning  departments 
of  textile  factories,  where  water  is 
used  for  humidifying,  must  be  equipped 
with  at  least  one  set  of  standard- 
ized wet  and  dry  bulb  thermom- 
eters. These  must  be  read  and  re^ 
corded  three  times  a  day  and  must 
conform  to  an  established  standard 
percentage  of  relative  humidity.  Wa- 
ter used  for  humidifying  must  not  be 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  employees. 

Children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen who  apply  for  working  papers, 
must  first  be  examined  by  an  ap- 
pointed physician  as  to  physical  fit- 
ness for  work.  The  state  board  of 
health  may  prohibit  the  employment 
of  children  under  eighteen  in  certain 
occupations  determined  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health  of  young  persons. 

Legislation  was  enacted  affecting 
the  old-age  pensions  of  veterans  in 
public  service,  police  officers,  and 
members  of  the  fire  department.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  are  authorized 
to  form  cooperative  pension  or  an- 
nuity systems  to  which  each  party 
shall  contribute,  and  which  shall  be 
approved  by  the  state  insurance  com- 
missioner. 


If  an  employer  advertises  for  help, 
when  labor  disturbances  exist  in  his 
establishment,  he  must  explicitly  men- 
tion that  fact.  The  act  forbidding 
the  enticing  of  seamen  from  their 
ships  is  repealed. 

A  commission  of  three  is  created  to 
study  the  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  laws  concerning  all 
kinds  of  employment  agencies,  and  to 
advise  in  regard  to  supplying  farm 
labor  throughout  the  State.  The  re- 
port must  be  made  by  Jan.  11,  1911. 

Mississippi.— Contributory  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  an  employee 
shall  not  prevent  recovery,  but  the 
jury  must  adjust  damages  in  propor- 
tion to  that  negligence. 

New  Jersey. — The  governor  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  two  representatives  of  la- 
bor, two  employers,  one  senator,  and 
one  representative,  to  report  a  bill  to 
the  1911  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  a  liability  action  against  a  steam 
railroad  company  for  injuries  or  death 
occurring  at  a  crossing  where  the 
usual  safety  devices  are  not  installed, 
the  jury  shall  decide  whether  the  in- 
jured had  exercised  due  and  reason- 
able  care  under  existing  conditions. 

Children  under  fifteen  are  prohib- 
ited from  working  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  goods  between  6  p.ic.  and 
6  A.M.  After  July  4,  1911,  the  law 
applies  to  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

New  Jersey  has  also  amended  and 
supplemented  her  laws  providing  pen- 
sions for  the  paid  fire  and  police 
departments  (including  dependents)* 
veterans  in  public  service,  and  prison 
employees. 

New  York. — ^An  additional  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  is  voted  for  the 
use  of  the  commission  on  employers' 
liability  and  unemployment,  appointed 
in  1909. 

The  compulsory  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  applies  to  injuries  received 
in  the  following  employments:  (1) 
The  erection  or  demolition  of  any 
bridge  or  building  in  which  iron  or 
steel  framework  is  involved;  (2)  the 
operation  of  elevators,  derricks,  or 
hoisting  apparatus  used  in  or  on  sudi 
bridge  or  building;  (3)  work  on  scaf- 
folds of  any  kind;  (4)  constructioD 
of  tunnels  and  subways;  (5)  all  work 
carried  on  under  compressed  air;   (6) 
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construction,  operation,  and  repair  of 
electrical  wires  or  apparatus ;  ( 7 )   all 
work  necessitating  proximity  to  gun- 
powder, blasting  powder,  or  dynamite ; 
(8)  the  operation  of  locomotives,  mo- 
tors or  cars  propelled  by  steam,  elec- 
tricity or  gravity,  and  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  railroad  tracks.    The 
law  provides  for  compensation  by  the 
employer,  regardless  of  fault,  for  all 
accidents,  which  are  due  to  "  the  neg- 
ligence of  employers,  agents,  or  em- 
ployees, or  by  the  necessary  risk  or 
danger  of  the  employment  or  one  in- 
herent in  the  nature  thereof."     The 
compensation  provided  in  case  of  death 
is   four  years^  wages,  but  must  not 
exceed   $3,000.     In  case  of  total   or 
partial  disability  the  injured  man  may 
receive,    for   a   maximum    period    of 
eight  years,  fifty  per  cent  of  his  aver- 
age weekly  earnings,   but   not  more 
than  $10  a  week,  payable  weekly,  dur- 
ing  disability.     The   injured    person 
must  decide  at  the  time  of  bringing 
suit  whether  he  will  act  under  the 
compensation  law  or  under  the  exist- 
ing liability  law,  and  his  decision  is 
final.      [The  constitutionality  of  the 
New   York  workman's  act,  which  is 
based  upon  the  workman's  compensa- 
tion act  of  England,  is  contested  in  a 
suit  brought  by  an  employee  of  the 
South   Buffalo  Railway  Company  to 
recover  damages,  on  the  ground  that 
it  deprives  the  corporation  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  that  it 
denies  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
that  it  limits  the  amount  recoverable 
in  actions  brought  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  causing  death.    This  con- 
tention has  been  overruled  by  Judge 
Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  who  holds  that 
the  Legislature  may  make  those  who 
employ  workmen  in  dangerous  callings 
insiireVs,  to  some  extent,  of  the  safety 
of  such  workmen.    "  The  common  law 
imposed  upon  the  employee  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  injuries  arising  out 
of  the  necessary  risks  or  dangers  of 
the    emplojrment.     The   new    statute 
merely   shifts  such  liability  in   part 
upon  the  employer."    The  case  will  be 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
perhaps  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.] 

Compensation  is  provided  for  all 
accidents  in  ordinary  occupations  not 
included  in  the  compulsory  bill,  but 


employer  and  employee.  In  addition 
to  this  elective  principle  the  liability 
of  the  employer  is  increased  by  mod- 
ifying the  assumption  of  risk  run,  and 
by  placing  upon  the  employer  the 
burden  of  proving  contributory  neg- 
ligence. The  law  modifies  the  fellow 
servant  rule  by  making  employers 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  employees 
intrusted  with  any  superintendence  or 
authority  to  direct,  control,  or  com- 
mand any  other  employee. 

A  new  section  of  the  law,  relating  to 
the  reporting  of  accidents,  applies  to 
building,  construction,  excavating,  and 
engineering  works.  Two  amended  sec- 
tions relate  to  mines  or  quarries,  to 
tunnel  work,  and  to  factories.  These 
laws  require  accidents  to  be  recorded 
and  reported  within  forty-eight  hours 
"  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor." 

The  commissioner  of  labor  may 
order  the  removal  of  any  stationary 
metal  bars,  grating  or  wire-mesh, 
from  doors,  windows  or  other  open- 
ings of  factories,  unless  such  obstruc- 
tions, in  his  opinion,  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  taken  down. 

"All  grinding,  polishing  or  buffing 
wheels  "  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  the  baser  metals  must  be 
equipped  with  "  proper  hoods  and 
pipes  ^'  and  connected  with  exhaust 
fans  of  sufficient  capacity  and  power 
to  remove  all  matter  thrown  off  in 
the  course  of  their  use.  Fans  must 
be  kept  running  constantly  while  such 
machinery  is  in  use.  Wet  grinding 
is  excepted,  and  other  exceptions  may 
be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor.  Factories  must  be 
supplied  with  pure  drinking  water; 
wash  rooms  with  sinks  and  waste 
service  must  be  maintained.  Where 
females  are  employed,  dressing  or 
emergency  rooms  having  solid  parti- 
tions and  with  at  least  one  window 
opening  to  the  outer  air,  must  be 
provided. 

The  employment  of  persons  under 
twenty-one  as  messengers  between  10 
P.M.  and  5  a.m.  is  forbidden.  Chil- 
dren under  sixteen  are  forbidden  to 
work  in  bowling  alleys,  or  as  ushers, 
checkers,  or  program  boys  in  places 
of  amusement  after  7  p.m.  ;  the  7  p.m. 
closing  hour  for  children  under  six- 
teen is  extended  to  the  entire  State; 


this   is  subject  to  agreement  between  I  the  unlimited  hours  of  work  for  per 
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Bons  sixteen  or  over  are  now  restricted 
to  the  seven  days  preceding  Dec.  25th ; 
employees  working  after  seven  at 
night  must  be  allowed  twenty  minutes 
for  lunch  between  5  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 
Work  on  drill  presses,  metal  or  paper 
cutting  machines,  and  comer  staying 
machines  in  paper  box  factories,  is 
added  to  the  list  of  employments  pro- 
hibited to  children  under  sixteen. 

Laws  were  also  passed  affecting  the 
welfare  of  aliens  in  connection  with 
the  selling  of  transportation  tickets 
to  or  from  foreign  countries,  and  in 
connection  with  private  banking,  with 
notaries  public,  and  with  private  em- 
ployment bureaus. 

A  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Im- 
migration is  established  within  the 
state  department  of  labor.  The  bu- 
reau has  power  to  investigate  the  de- 
mand for  and  possible  supply  of  alien 
labor,  to  inspect  all  labor  camps,  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  aid  in  the  best  placement 
of  such  labor. 

The  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
of  drug  clerks  to  seventy  per  week 
(formerly  applicable  only  to  cities  of 
one  million  or  more  population)  is 
extended  to  include  all  cities  of  the 
first  class. 

Employment  offices  for  industrial 
laborers  must  register  with  the  com- 
missioner of  lalx)r,  and  are  subject 
to  his  inspection. 

Ohio. — The  governor  is  directed  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  five  electors, 
two  representing  employers,  two  labor- 
ers, and  one  an  attorney-at-law,  to 
report  bills  to  the  next  legislature,  on 
the  subject  of  compensation  for  in- 
dustrial accidents. 

All  frogs,  switches,  and  crossings 
must  be  filled,  blocked  or  adjusted 
with  metallic  appliances  so  that  the 
feet  of  employees  and  others  will  not 
be  caught  in  angles.  Safety  devices 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
state  railroad  commission.  Railroads 
operating  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
State  must  require  every  three  months, 
a  thorough  examination  of  locomotive 
boilers,  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
state  railroad  commission.  Caboose 
cars  on  roads  operating  within  the 
State  must  be  provided  with  doors  at 
each  end,  and  with  outside  platforms 
not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  wide, 
having  guard  rails,  grab   irons,   and 


steps  with  rods  and  guards  at  eteh 
end  and  back. 

Age  and  school  certificates  for  chil« 
dren  imder  sixteen  must  be  issued  faf 
the  school  authorities  and  a  full  pr^ 
vious  school  year  with  a  fifth-grade 
test  is  required.  Certificates  cannot 
be  issued  unless  the  employer  agreei 
to  employ  the  child  l^allv  and  to 
return  the  certificate  to  the  school 
authority  within  two  days  after  the 
child  stops  work.  Children  must  at^ 
tend  school  for  full  time  when  not 
employed.  The  employment  of  boys 
under  eighteen  as  messengers  for  tek- 
phone,  telegraph,  or  messenger  com- 
panies between  9  p.m.  and  6  A.1L  ii 
forbidden. 

"  Employers*  negligence  "  inclodei 
the  negligence  of  his  agents  and  is 
assumed  to  exist  when  a  defectivs 
condition  is  found  which,  with  ordi- 
nary care,  could  have  been  discovered 
and  prevented.  The  fellow-eervant  de- 
fense shall  not  hold  where  the  injury 
was  due  in  any  way  to  inadequate 
rules  for  safety,  to  unsafe  machuieiy, 
to  a  negligent  agent  or  to  the  cut- 
less  act  of  a  fellow  servant  while  obej- 
ing  such  agent.  If  the  employer  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law  respat- 
ing  safeguards,  the  assumption  of  ri^ 
defense  shall  not  hold.  An  injured 
employee  or  his  representative  is  en- 
titled to  recover  damages  from  a  pe^ 
son  insuring  his  employer. 

Rhode  Island.  — By  the  amoided 
law  working  papers  must  certify  that 
the  child  is  able  to  read  at  si^ht  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  EiV 
lish.  Children  under  sixteen  are  m 
longer  permitted  to  work  in  mereas* 
tile  establishments  on  Saturday  evei- 
ings  and  for  four  evenings  preoediag 
Christmas. 

South  Carolina. — Counterfeiting  or 
imitating  the  label  of  any  aasodatioo 
or  union  of  workingmen  is  subject  to 
a  maximum  penalty  of  $100  or  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

Virginia.  —  Caboose  cars  on  tmI* 
roads  operating  within  the  State  mwt 
now  be  equipped  with  doors  and  plat* 
forms  at  each  end,  guard  rails,  ^rab 
irons,  proper  steps  and,  on  freight 
trains,  suitable  cupolas.  I<ogging  or 
lumber  trains  are  exempt. 

Factories  employing  five  or  iBOit 
persons,  and  other  establishments  or 
offices   employing   women   or  two  or 
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more  children  under  eighteen,  must  be 
provided  with  a  "sufficient  number" 
of  closets  having  a  "  reasonable  ac- 
cess.^ These  must  be  separate  and 
desi^ated  where  two  or  more  males 
mud  females  are  employed  together. 

Mercantile  establishments  must  pro- 
vide  at  least  one  chair,  stool  or  other 
suitable  seat  for  every  three  females 
employed,  such  seats  to  be  used  so  far 
as  is  'necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health. 

When  private  employment  agencies 
fail  to  provide  positions  within  a  spec- 
ified or  reasonable  time  they  must  re- 
turn to  the  applicant  all  fees  received 
except  a  filing  fee  of  $1. 

United  States. — ^A  commission  of 
six  men  is  appointed  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  employers'  liability  and  com- 
pensation for  accidents  to  workmen 
en^TAged  in  interstate  commerce.  A 
report  must  be  made  by  Dec.,  1911. 

The  employers'  liability  act  is 
amended  to  permit  damage  suits  for 
accidents  occurring  on  interstate  roads 
to  be  brought  at  the  residence  of  the 
injured  and  in  the  state  courts  or 
United  State  circuit  courts. 

A  bureau  of  mines  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

By  the  passage  of  an  amendment  of 
the  naval  appropriation  bill,  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  established  in  construction 
work  on  United  States  battleships, 
colliers  and  revenue  cutters. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Kational  Association  of  Manufactur- 
erSy  among  the  members  of  which 
are  included  the  largest  industrial 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  has 
recently  taken  up  the  questions  of  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  industrial 
indemnity  insurance,  and  has  sent  a 
eonomission  abroad  to  study  methods 
and  practices  in  Great  Britain  and 
Surope.  Special  attention  will  be 
^▼en  to  the  museums  of  safety  de- 
vices located  in  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
The  Hague.  The  prevention  of  ac- 
eidenta  will  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  to  be  studied.  The 
commission  believes  that  fully  fifty 
per  cent  of  industrial  accidents  are 
preventable,  and  that  the  scientific 
stnd  practical  application  of  safety  ap- 
pliancres  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  but  also  because  of  national. 


civic,  and  individual  economy.  (See 
also  V,  Law  and  Jurisprtidenoe ;  XX, 
Manufactures. ) 

LABOB   OBGANIZATIONS 

National  Labor  Organisationa. — 
Sept.  30,  1910,  there  were  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  120  international  unions,  39 
state  federations,  632  city  central 
bodies,  431  local  trade-unions,  and 
216  Federal  labor  unions.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1910, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
TAsued  334  certificates  of  affiliation 
n*i  follows:  2  to  international  imions, 
1  to  a  state  federation,  83  to  city 
central  bodies,  152  to  local  trade- 
unions,  and  96  to  Federal  labor 
unions.  The  average  paid-up  mem- 
bership of  the  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  federation  for  the  same  year 
was  1,562,112,  an  increase  of  79,090 
over  1909.  The  membership  paid  and 
reported  for  the  month  of  Sept.  was 
1,644,444.  Adding  to  this  number 
100,000  members,  the  approximate 
membership  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions for  whom  per  capita  tax  has 
not  been  paid  for  Sept.  because  of 
strikes,  the  organizations  affiliated 
to  the  federation  have  a  grand  total 
of  1,744,444  members. 

The  receipts  of  the  federation  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1910,  were  $360,774,  the  expendi- 
tures $177,859,  and  the  balance  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  this  year  was 
$182,914. 

There  exist  at  present  four  depart- 
ments forming  parts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor:  the  building 
trades  department,  the  metal  trades 
department,  the  railroad  emplovees' 
department,  and  the  union  •  iabel 
trades  department.  The  building 
trades  department  was  organized  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  federation, 
Feb.  8,  1910.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty  international  unions.  Two 
state  charters  and  181  local  charters 
have  been  granted  since  the  time  of 
organization,  of  which  170  are  in 
good  standing.  The  revenues  of  the 
department  from  the  time  of  or- 
ganization to  the  fiscal  year,  Aug. 
31,  1910,  were  $43,980,  as  against  a 
total  disbursement  of  $40,157.  This 
department     succeeded    in    bringing 
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about  mutual  agreement  in  seven 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  inter- 
national unions  composing  it,  and  it 
rendered  decision  in  five  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  in  which  the  parties 
concerned  failed  to  reach  a  mutual 
agreement. 

The  metal  trades  department  has 
affiliated  with  it  twelve  international 
unions  representing  approximately 
a  membership  of  230,000.  The  rail- 
road employees'  department  has  ten 
affiliated  international  unions,  and 
the  union-label  trades  department  has 
affiliated  thirty  -  nine  international 
unions  with  a  membership  of  about 
432,000. 

During  1910  a  number  of  interna- 
tional organizations  have  consoli- 
dated. The  two  unions  in  the  paper- 
making  industry  whose  dissensions 
caused  the  loss  of  a  strike  several 
years  ago  have  combined.  The  two 
national  unions  of  car  workers  have 
amalgamated  after  a  struggle  of  five 
or  six  years.  The  two  national  or- 
ganizations of  the  boilermakers  have 
also  combined.  The  United  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  consolidated 
with  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers' 
Union.  The  United  Rats  of  America 
amalgamated  with  the  Actors'  Na- 
tional Union.  The  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  which  long  stood  out- 
side of  the  Ainerican  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  decided  to  affiliate  with 
the  federation,  and  to  form  a  mining 
department  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  was  protested  by  the  Interna- 
tional- Association  of  Machinists  on 
the  ground  that  the  Western  Federa- 
tion claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
machinists  working  in  and  around  the 
mines.  An  agreement  was  apparent- 
ly reached  when  representatives  of 
the  machinists  and  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  met  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  agreed  that  the  federa- 
tion shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
machinists  employed  in  the  mines 
except  in  localities  where  branches  of 
the  Machinists'  Union  are  in  exist- 
ence. Difficulties  have  arisen  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  situation  still  stands  as  it  was. 
The  situation  in  the  Electrical  Work- 
ers'Union,  which  is  divided  in  two  hos- 
tile factions,  also  remains  unchanged. 


The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Confederation  of  Labor 
was  held  in  St.  Louis,  Nov.  14th- 
28th.  Samuel  Gompers  and  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  federation  were 
reelected  without  opposition.  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  1911  convention. 

The  International  AssocUtioii  for 
Labor  Legislation. — The  biennial 
meeting  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  which 
was  founded  in  1900,  was  held  in 
Lugano,  Switzerland,  Sept.  26-28, 1910. 
There  were  about  120  delegates  pres- 
ent, representing  fifteen  national  sec- 
tions and  many  of  the  governments. 
The  United  States  was  represented 
by  its  commissioner  of  labor.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Neill,  while  the  Americtn 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  was 
represented  by  its  president.  Prof. 
Henry  W.  Famam,  its  secretaries 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Andrews,  and  by 
Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Dr.  Helen  L 
Sumner.  In  accordance  with  its  cus- 
tom, the  meeting  devoted  itself 
strictly  to  business.  It  divided  itself 
into  five  commissions,  and  each  com- 
mission met  separately,  discussed  the 
topics  assigned  to  it,  and  framed 
resolutions  which  it  then  reported  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  deflates. 

The  resolutions,  which  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  cover  fifteen  pages, 
relate  to  the  administration  of  laW 
laws,  child  labor,  the  night  work  o! 
young  persons,  the  maximum  working 
day,  workingmen's  holidays,  home 
work,  industrial  poisons,  work  in 
compressed  air,  the  protection  of  rail- 
road servants,  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents, and  workingmen's  insurance. 

The  association,  which  has  already 
been  the  means  of  securing  interna- 
tional treaties  prohibiting  the  night 
work  of  women  in  certain  industries 
and  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphonu 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  held 
that  the  time  has  now  come  to  deal 
in  the  same  maimer  with  the  maxi- 
mum working  day  for  women  awl 
young  persons.  It  accordingly  voted 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  take  such 
steps  as  mi^ht  be  necessarv  to  bdag 
about  treaties  on  these  subjects.  It 
also  voted  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  invite  the  governments  to  attend 
an  international  conference  on  the 
subject  of  the  night  work  of  yousf 
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persons.  The  most  radical  measure 
was  perhaps  the  recommendation  of 
the  establishment  of  wage  boards  like 
those  provided  for  in  the  British  trade 
boards  act  for  fixing  minimum  rates 
of  wages  for  home  workers  in  cer- 
tain industries,  and  certain  districts. 
Elaborate  principles  were  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  hygienic  conditions 
in  the  ceramic  industry,  in  printing 
works,  and  in  type  foimdries,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  lead  poison- 
ing; and  one  resolution  stated  that 
the  time  has  come  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  lead  paints  in  interior  work. 

The  resolutions  which  have  special 
reference  to  the  United  States  are 
the  following: 

The  delegates*  meeting  expresses  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  its 
hearty  thanks  for  the  Increase  of  its 
appropriation. 

The  association  requests  the  American 
section  to  continue  Its  efforts  to  secure 
the  passage  in  the  several  states  of  the 
Union  of  suitable  laws  for  insurance 
against  sickness  and  accident  which 
shall  not  discriminate  against  alien 
workers,  and  thus  carry  out  Resolution 
IX  adopted  at  Geneva,  and  Resolution  X 
adopted  at  Lucerne,  and  It  thanks  this 
section  for  the  Initiative  which  It  has 
taken  In  this  question  of  the  protection 
of  immigrants. 

The  association  voted  to  continue 
in  office  those  who  have  directed  its 
affairs  from  the  beginning,  and  elected 
as  president,  H.  Scherrer,  of  St. 
Gall,  and  as  secretary.  Prof.  Stephan 
Bauer,  of  Basel. 

The  Paris  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment.— An  international  confer- 
ence on  unemployment  was  held  in 
Paris,  Sept.  18-21,  1910.  As  the 
name  implies,  this  was  a  conference 
rather  than  a  congress.  Those  who 
attended  went  by  invitation  of  the 
committee  of  initiative,  of  which 
Senator  Leon  Bourgeois  was  chair- 
man, and  Dr.  Max  Lazard,  the  secre- 
tary. Its  purpose  was  primarily  to 
disctiss  the  desirability  of  forming  a 
permanent  organization  among  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  unem- 
ployment, and  it  resulted  in  the  for- 
mal adoption  of  the  statutes  of  an 
international  association. 

The  conference  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  some  fifteen 
countries,  several  of  whom  appeared 
on  behalf  of  their  governments.    The 


topics  discussed  were  carefully  lim- 
ited in  advance  to  four — mz..  the  de- 
sirability of  forming  a  )»t^rmanent 
organization,  statistics  of  unemploy- 
ment, employment  bureaus,  and  in- 
surance against  unemployment,  but 
even  in  this  circumscribed  field,  a 
large  number  of  valuable  papers  were 
presented  in  print,  and  many  of  them 
read  and  discussed.  The  statutes 
adopted  provide  for  the  formation  of 
national  sections  which  elect  a  gen- 
eral committee,  each  section  being 
entitled  to  a  representation  roughly 
proportional  to  its  membership.  The 
committee  in  turn  chose  the  officers. 
As  a  provisional  arrangement,  it  was 
decided  that  the  first  committee 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Paris  con- 
ference, and  the  number  of  members 
from  each  country  was  determined 
according  to  a  scale  which  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  fairly  the  number 
of  persons  from  each  country  which 
had  subscribed  to  the  conference. 
The  committee  thus  formed,  then  or- 
ganized by  choosing  as  president  Sen- 
ator Leon  Bourgeois,  of  France,  and 
as  general  secretary  Louis  Varlez,  of 
Ghent,  Belgium.  The  headquarters 
will  be  in  Ghent.  It  is  expected  that 
the  general  secretary  will  keep  in 
touch  with  the  movement  against  un- 
employment in  different  countries, 
and  that  international  conferences 
will  be  held  periodically,  say  once  in 
three  years.  The  members  chosen  to 
represent  the  United  States  provi- 
sionally are  Prof.  E.  T.  Devine,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Fran- 
kel,  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Henry 
W.  Famam,  of  Yale  University.  Be- 
sides the  American  members  of  the 
committee  there  were  present  at  the 
Paris  conference,  Dr.  Helen  L.  Sum- 
ner, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation, and  Mr.  W.  M.  Leiserson, 
who  presented  a  report  on  measures- 
for  combating  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  organization  of 
the  American  section,  which  in  turn 
will  appoint  permanent  members  of 
the  committee. 

International  Conference  on  Social 
Insurance. — The  eighth  international 
conference  on  social  insurance  was 
held   at  The  Hague   in  Sept.,   1010. 
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Two  topics  were  under  consideration: 
(1)  State  contributions  to  the  cost 
of  old-age  pensions,  and  (2)  medical 
aid  in  social  insurance.  The  confer- 
ence was  composed  largely  of  govern- 
ment officials,  but  in  addition  there 
were  representatives  of  manufactur- 
ers, insurance  companies,  economists, 
physicians,  actuaries,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

The  first  international  conference 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1880,  when  the 
question  of  industrial  accidents  was 
considered.  Since  then  seven  meet- 
ings have  taken  place.  The  present 
form  of  organization  consists  of  a 
permanent  international  committee 
of  social  insurances,  with  subcom- 
mittees in  various  countries.  The 
membership  is  about  1,600,  repre- 
senting thirty  different  coimtries. 

The  committee  publishes  a  quar- 
terly bulletin  for  distribution  to 
members.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  con- 
ferences  every    two   years,   although 


the  next  meeting  will  not  be  held  mi- 
til  1913,  and  will  take  place  in  tiie 
United  States.  Special  importaoee 
will  be  given  to  every  third  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  called  as  a  con- 
gress. 

International  Conference  on  Oodtpa- 
tional  Diseases. — The  second  interna- 
tional conference  on  occupational 
diseases  {Maladies  profesaionelle^) 
was  held  at  Brussels,  Sept.,  1910. 
Physicians,  medical  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, chemists,  and  economists,  who 
represented  the  larger  industrial 
countries,  discussed  such  subjects  as 
lead,  mercury,  and  other  induatrial 
poisons;  anthrax,  ankylostomiasis, 
caisson  disease,  and  other  diseases 
peculiar  to  certain  occupations. 

The  first  international  congress 
was  held  at  Milan  in  1908,  and  th« 
third  will  be  held  in  1912  at  Vienna. 
Various  countries  have  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  international  body, 
and  members  receive  the  publications. 


BXmEAUS    OF    LABOB 


The  first  bureau  of  labor  created  by 
law  in  the  United  States,  and  prob- 
ably the  first  in  the  world,  was  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  in  1867,  under 
the  title  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Somewhat  similar  bureaus, 
under  the  same  or  different  titles, 
now  exist  in  thirty-four  states  of  the 
Union.  There  is  in  addition  a  National 
Bureau  of  Labor,  established  in  1888, 
and  a  bureau  of  labor  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  organized  in  1900.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  state  labor 
bureaus,  with  a  statement  of  the  func- 
tions and  duties  appertaining  to  each : 

CALIFOBNIA 

Bureau  of  Labor  StatisticSt  organized 
1883.  J.  D.  Mackenzie,  commis- 
sioner, San  Francisco. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
marriage,  divorce,  and  crime;  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  Japanese  in  the 
state;  enforcement  of  laws  relating 
to  child  labor,  private  employment 
offices,  and  factories. 

CX)LOBADO 

Bureau  of  Labor  StatisticSy  organized 
1887.  Edwin  V.  Brake,  deputy 
commissioner,  Denver.     (The  Secre- 


tary of  State  is  labor  commissioner, 
ex-officio,  but  the  deputy  conunis- 
sioner  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
bureau. ) 

Statistics  of  labor;  inspection  of 
factories,  and  the  administration  of 
free  employment  offices;  supervi- 
sion of  private  employment  agen- 
cies; arbitration  of  labor  differ- 
ences. 


OONNECnCUT 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  organized 
1873.  William  H.  Sooville,  com- 
missioner, Hartford. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industries; 
the  collection  and  publication  of 
information  concemmg  tenement 
houses  erected  in  the  various  cities 
to  which  the  tenement  house  laws 
apply;  the  employment  of  speetal 
agents  to  instruct  alien  laborers  as 
to  their  rights  of  contract  under 
the  laws  of  the  state;  the  adminis- 
tration of  free  employment  offices. 
The  factory  inspection  departmeiit 
and  the  board  of  mediation  and  ai^ 
bitration  are  both  entirely  separata 
from  the  bureau  of  statistics. 
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IDAHO 

Bureau  of  Immigration^  Labor,  and 
Statistics,  organized  1899.  Joseph 
P.  Fallon,  commissioner,  Boise 
City. 

Statistics  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  lalMr;  inspection  of 
factories;  encouragement  of  immi- 
CTation  through  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  literature. 

ILLINOIS 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  organized 
1879.  David  Ross,  secretary, 
Sprinfi^eld.  (The  law  in  this  state 
provides  for  the  appointment,  by 
the  governor,  of  a  commission  of 
five  members  serving  a  term  of  two 
years;  the  commission  elects  a  sec- 
retary who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
commission. ) 

Statistics  of  labor  and  manufac- 
tures; administration  of  free  em- 
ployment offices;  statistics  relating 
to  industrial  accidents  and  the  en- 
forcement of  all  laws  relating  to 
the  same.  Factory  inspection  is  un- 
der a  separate  department. 

INDIANA 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  organized  1879. 
J.  L.  Pbetz,  chief,  Indianapolis. 
Statistics  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, mining,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, labor,  social,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions; births,  marriages,  and 
deaths;  administration  of  free  em- 

Eloyment  offices,  and  enforcement  of 
Lws  regulating  private  employment 
offices.  The  department  of  factory 
inspection  and  the  labor  commis- 
sion, which  acts  as  a  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration  in  labor  dis- 
putes, are  both  entirely  separate 
from  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

lOWA 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  organized 
1884.  Edwin  W.  Van  Dutn,  com- 
inissioner,  Des  Moines. 

Statistics  of  labor,  manufactures, 
and  industrial  accidents;  enforce- 
ment of  public  buildings  and  factory 
inspection  laws,  child  labor  laws, 
and  the  law  regulating  private  em- 
ployment offices. 


KANSAS 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Induatry,  orgui* 
ized  1885  W.  L.  A.  JoHNSON, 
commissioner,  Topeka. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  manufac- 
tures; enforcement  of  all  laws  reg- 
ulating the  employment  of  women 
and  children  and  all  laws  for  the 

f>rotection  of  the  health,  lives,  and 
imbs  of  operators  in  workshops, 
and  factories,  on  railroads,  and 
other  places,  and  all  laws  enacted 
for  the  protection  of  the  working 
classes  now  in  force  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  enacted.  The  commis- 
sioner is  also  required  to  investigate 
strikes  and  labor  difficulties  and  to 
act  as  mediator. 


KENTUCKY 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and 
Statistics,  organized  1876.  M.  C. 
Rankin,  commissioner,  Frankfort. 
The  promotion  of  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  manufactures;  stat- 
istics of  labor;  and  inspection  of 
factories. 

LOUISIANA 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  organ- 
ized 1900.  James  Bybnes,  com- 
missioner. New  Orleans. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  manufac- 
tures. Inspection  of  factories  is  en- 
forced by  city  and  parish  inspectors. 


MAINE 

Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Sta' 
tistics,  organized  1887.  Thomas  J. 
Lyons,  commissioner,  Augusta. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  manufac- 
tures; information  relative  to  re- 
sources and  attractions  of  the  state ; 
information  concerning  deposits  oJE 
valuable  and  useful  minerals;  in- 
vestigation of  causes  of  industrial 
accidents  and  differences.  The  fac- 
tory inspection  department  is  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  bureau 
of  industrial  and  labor  statistics, 
except  that  the  inspector  shall  as- 
sist in  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  other  information  which  may  be 
required  for  the  use  of  the  bureau 
of  industrial  and  labor  statistics. 
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^fABTLAND 

Bureau  of  Statistica  and  Information, 
organized  1884.  Chables  J.  Fox, 
chief,  Baltimore. 

Statistics  of  labor;  the  mediation 
and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes; 
statistics  of  agriculture;  statistics 
of  mines,  quarries,  manufactures, 
railroads,  shipping,  and  commerce; 
the  maintenance  of  free  employment 
offices;  the  enforcement  of  factory 
inspection  and  child  labor  laws ;  the 
mamtenance  of  a  bureau  of  general 
information. 


HASSA0HUSETT8 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  organized  1869. 
Chables  F.  Gettemy,  director, 
Boston. 

Statistics  of  labor;  statistics  of 
manufactures ;  financial  statistics 
of  cities  and  towns ;  the  administra- 
tion of  free  employment  offices;  the 
taking  of  the  census.  The  inspec- 
tion of  factories  and  workshops 
and  the  mediation  of  arbitration 
and  industrial  disputes  are  both 
under  separate  departments  from 
the  bureau  of  statistics. 


MICHIGAN 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, organized  1883.  Richabo  H. 
Fletcheb,  commissioner,  Lansing. 
Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
the  enforcement  of  factory  inspec- 
tion, mining  inspection,  and  boat  in- 
spection laws;  the  establishment 
and  control  of  free  employment  of- 
fices. 

MINNESOTA 

Bureau  of  Labor,  Industries,  and 
Commerce,  organized  1887.  W.  E. 
McEwEN,  commissioner,  St.  Paul. 

Statistics  of  labor,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture;  enforcement 
of  all  laws  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  and  women ;  inspec- 
tion of  factories,  mills,  workshops, 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  engineering 
works;  enforcement  of  compulsory 
education  and  truancy  laws ;  admin- 
istration of  free  employment  of- 
fices. 


lOSSOUBI 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  organized 
1879.  C.  J.  A.  Hn.T.tBj  conunis- 
sioner,  Jefferson  City. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
maintenance  of  free  employment  of- 
fices; licensing  and  supervision  of 
private  employment  agencies;  ear 
torcement  of  wage  laws.  Inspection 
of  factories  and  mines  are  ea<^  un- 
der separate  departments  and  neith- 
er has  any  connection  with  the  bu- 
reau of  labor  statistics. 

MONTANA 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  atid  In- 
dustry,  organized  1893.  J.  H. 
Hall,  commissioner,  Helena. 

Statistics  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  labor.  The  inspection 
of  mines  is  under  a  separate  bu- 
reau. 

nebbaska 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  StO' 
tistics,  organized  1887.  Will  M. 
Maxtpin,  deputy  commissioner,  Lin- 
coln. ( By  law  the  governor  is  made 
labor  commissioner,  but  he  appoints 
the  deputy  commissioner  who  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  bureau.) 

The  inspection  of  hotels,  factories, 
and  public  buildings;  administra- 
tion of  free  employment  offices;  en- 
forcement of  tne  fire  escape  law, 
child  labor  law,  the  female  employ- 
ment law,  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion law;  estimates  of  crops;  crop 
and  live  stock  statistics;  freight 
and  express  shipment  statistics; 
mortgage  statistics;  manufacturing 
and  wage  statistics,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  all  agricultural  statis- 
tics. The  deputy  commissioner  also 
assists  the  county  and  city  super- 
intendents in  enforcing  the  juvenile 
delinquency  law. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

Bureau  of  Labor,  organized  1893. 
Lysandeb  H.  Cabboll,  commis- 
sioner. Concord. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry. 

NEW  JEBSEY 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  /fi- 
dustry,  organized  1878.  W.  C.  Gab- 
bison,  chief,  Trenton. 
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Statistics  of  labor  and  industry. 
Fostering  of  productive  industry  of 
the  state,  with  conditions  favorable 
to  enaployer  and  employee.  The  in- 
spection of  factories  is  under  a  sep- 
arate department  called  the  depart- 
ment of  labor,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

• 

NEW  TOBK 

Department  of  Labor,  organized  1883. 
John  Williams,  commissioner,  Al- 
bany. 

Department  of  labor  is  divided  in- 
to four  bureaus:  Bureau  of  factory 
inspection  (which  includes  the  in- 
spection of  factories,  mines,  and 
quarries,  and  the  construction  of 
tunnels  and  foundations  where  work 
is  conducted  under  compressed  air 
pressure) ;  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor;  the  bureau  of  mediation 
and  arbitration;  and  the  bureau  of 
mercantile  inspection. 

NOBTH  CAROLINA 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing,  organ- 
ized 1887.  M.  L.  Shifman,  com- 
missioner, Raleieh. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry, 
farm  lands,  timber  lands,  and  wa- 
ter powers.  The  commissioner  also 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  state  printing.  The  state  has 
no  provision  for  factory  inspection. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor, 
organized  1889.  W.  C.  Gilbbeath, 
conunissioner,  Bismarck. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
the  record  of  stock  brands;  super- 
vision of  creameries  and  dairies ;  the 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the 
state;  and  the  publishing  of  lit- 
erature thereon. 

OHIO 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  organized 
1877.  C.  H.  WiBMix,  commissioner, 
Ck>lumbu8. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
administration  of  all  free  employ- 
ment offices,  and  the  licensing  of 
private  employment  agencies. 


OKLAHOMA 

Department  of  Labor,  organized  1907. 
Chables  M.  Douohebty,  commis- 
sioner,  Guthrie. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to 
labor  in  regard  to  transportation, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries; the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  free  employment  offices  and 
inspection  of  factories;  the  licens- 
ing of  private  employment  agencies, 
and  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same.  The  commis- 
sioner is  required  to  reconmiend  to 
the  governor  the  appointment  of 
three  of  the  six  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Concilia- 
tion, and  to  act  as  chairman  of  that 
board. 

OBEGON 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  In- 
spector of  Factories  and  Worjcshops, 
organized  1903.  0.  P.  HoFF,  com- 
missioner, Salem. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  manufac- 
tures; enforcement  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  employment  of  women 
and  children;  all  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health,  lives,  and 
limbs  of  operators  in  workshops, 
factories,  mills,  and  other  places  to 
which  the  factory  inspection  laws 
apply. 

pen:^sylvania 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or- 
ganized 1871.  J.  L.  Rocket,  chief, 
Harrisburg. 

Statistics  of  labor,  industries, 
agriculture,  mining,  commerce,  and 
other  business  interests  of  the  state. 
The  language  of  the  act  establish- 
ing the  bureau  is  so  broad  that  the 
chief  feels  justified  in  taking  up 
work  never  before  undertaken  which 
he  believes  will  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  state.  Inspection  of  facto- 
ries and  mines  is  under  separate 
departments  from  the  bureau  of  in- 
dustrial statistics. 

BHODE  ISLAND 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  organ- 
ized 1887.  Gex)rge  H.  Webb,  com- 
missioner, Providence. 
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Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
the  taking  of  the  state  and  United 
States  censuses.  Factory  inspection 
is  under  a  separate  department. 

SOUTH  OABOLIITA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce  and  Induatriee,  organized 
1904.  E.  J.  Watson,  commissioner, 
Columbia. 

Statistics  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, cattle  raising,  and  labor; 
the  publication  of  a  handbook  con- 
taining information  showing  the 
nature  and  industrial  resources  nnd 
advantages  of  the  state,  dealing  with 
soil,  climate,  raw,  and  manufac- 
tured products,  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products,  textile 
fabrics,  manufacturing  industries, 
mines  and  mining,  native  woods, 
means  of  transportation;  cost  of 
living,  the  market,  and  all  material 
and  social  advantages  for  those  seek- 
ing homes  and  investment  in  agri- 
cultural or  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  inspection  of  factories 
and  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 

TE3CAS 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistice,  organized 
1909.  Joseph  S.  Mtebs,  commis- 
sioner, Austin. 

The  law  provides  for  a  commis- 
sioner, factory  inspector,  and  gen- 
eral clerk. 

VIBOINIA 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Induetrial  Sta- 
tietics,  organized  1898.  James  B. 
DoHEBTT,  commissioner,  Richmond. 
Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
the  inspection  of  factories,  work- 
shops, and  mines. 

WASHINGTON 

Bureau  of  Labor,  organized  1897. 
Charles  F.  Hubbabd,  commissioner, 
Olympia. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating 
to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children;  all  laws  established  for 
the  protection  of  the  health,  lives, 
and  limbs  of  operators  in  work- 
shops, factories,  mills,  and  mines, 
on  railroads,  and  steamboats;  all 


laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  working  classes;  all  laws  reff- 
ulating  and  prescribing  the  qualin- 
cations  of  persons  in  trades  and 
handicrafts.  The  commissioner  is 
also  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  navi^tion  laws  relating 
to  the  examination  and  licensing  m 
vessels  and  persons,  and  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  arbitration 
laws. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bureau  of  Labor,  organized  1889.  L 
V.  Barton,  commissioner.  Wheel- 
ing. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  industry; 
the  inspection  of  factories,  work* 
shops,  and  mercantile  establish* 
ments;  the  administration  of  the 
free  employment  offices;  enforce- 
ment of  employee's  protective  laws. 

WI800N8IN 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, organized  1883.  J.  D.  Bbck» 
commissioner,  Madison. 

Statistics  of  labor,  manufactures, 
and  the  material  resources  of  the 
state;  investigation  of  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  and  interests;  reg- 
ulation of  safety  and  sanitation  of 
factories  and  shops;  powers  of  tru- 
ant officer;  the  inspection  of  fac- 
tories and  bakeries;  the  adminis- 
tration of  free  employment  offices. 

UNITED  STATES 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  organ- 
ized 1888.  Charles  P.  Neil,  com* 
missioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  general  design  and  duties  of 
the  bureau  are  to  acquire  and  dif- 
fuse among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  useful  information  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  labor,  in  the 
most  general,  comprehensive  s^ise 
of  that  word,  and  especially  upon 
its  relation  to  capital,  the  noura  of 
labor,  and  earnings  of  laboring  mea 
and  women,  and  the  means  ^  pro- 
moting their  material,  social,  intd* 
lectual,  and  moral  prosperity. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


Bureau    of    Labor,    organized    1909. 
,  director,  Manila. 
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AGENCIES    70B  PBEVENTION 


[An  effort  Is  made  to  show.  In  ont- 
line,  the  present  status  of  social  work 
in  the  fields  indicated,  to  serve  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  future  discus- 
sion of  yearly  progress.] 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
measures  for  tlie  relief  of  miserjr,  the 
cure  of  insanity,  and  the  punishinent 
of  crime  are  at  best  only  palliative, 
and  that  prevention  is  the  only  effec- 
tive means  to  check  the  growing  tide 
of  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime;  and  it 
is  gradually  being  discovered  that  pre- 
t'entive  measures  must  go  farther  back 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  Such 
measures  must  reach  the  springs  of 
heredity,  the  remote  conditions  of  en- 
vironment, the  hidden  sources  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  disease.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  has  led  to  diligent 
and  scientific  study  of  social  questions 
by  various  agencies,  some  of  which 
will  be  outlineid. 

Conferences. — 1.  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction, 
organized  in  1874,  meets  annually  in 
different  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Its  discussions  cover 
the  entire  field  of  charities,  philan- 
thropy, and  correction,  and  are  car- 
ried on  in  general  sessions  and  section 
meetings.  The  conference  adopts  no 
platforms,  but  offers  an  open  arena 
for  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  charity  and  correction,  publishes 
its  discussions,  and  leaves  them  to 
produce  their  own  effects.  The  power- 
ful influence  of  the  conference  upon 
the  public  and  private  agencies  of  the 
United  States  is  universally  admitted. 
The  conference  of  1910  was  held  in  St. 

*  The  account  of  the  International 
Prison  Congress  is  contributed  by  O.  F. 
Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 


Louis;  president.  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
of  Chicago;  attendance  about  1,200. 
The  general  secretary  is  Alexander 
Johnson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  conference 
are  the  great  source  of  information 
on  charities  and  correction.  Their 
contents  are  made  available  for  ref- 
erence by  the  Ouide  to  Study  of  Char' 
ities  and  Correction^  published  in 
1908. 

2.  State  conferences  of  charities  and 
correction  have  been  organized  in 
many  states.  They  discuss  similar 
subjects  and  follow  like  principles 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction.  The  state  con- 
ferences of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts are  especially  active. 

3.  The  National  Conference  on  Back- 
ward, Truant.  Dependent  and  Delin- 
quent Children,  meets  annually  at  the 
same  place  with  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction. 
It  brings  together  representatives  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  other  institutions  for  de- 
pendent childr^,  representatives  of 
child-helping  societies,  etc.  It  dis- 
cusses the  concrete  problems  of  delin- 
quent, dependent,  and  defective  child- 
hood. 

4.  Problems  of  prevention,  correc- 
tion, and  charities  are  studied  in- 
cidentally by  numerous  national  and 
state  organizations,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association,  the 
Association  of  Medical  Superinten- 
dents of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  the 
National  Mothers*  Confess,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  etc. 

Preventive  Societies. — The  preven- 
tion of  dependency,  delinquency,  and 
defectiveness  is  promoted  by  numer- 
ous societies  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose: 
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1.  Societies  for  the  prevention  of 
Tice,  censorsbip  of  amusements,  etc. — 
The  New  York  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Vice  secures  legisUition 
against  obscene  and  vicious  publica- 
tions, seizes  and  destroys  printed  ma- 
terial, and  prosecutes  offenders.  Its 
agencies  and  branches  extend  through- 
out the  country;  secretary,  Anthony 
Comstock.  The  voluntary  committee 
for  the  censorship  of  moving  pictures 
has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  moving  pictures,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  suppression  of  vicious 
and  suggestive  productions.  Local 
censorslups  are  exercised  over  public 
libraries  in  many  communities. 

2.  Direct  preventive  work  is  done 
by  women's  clubs,  mothers*  clubs,  and 
parental  societies.  The  Chicago  Wom- 
en's Club  is  a  notable  example  of  prac- 
tical work.  Through  its  agency,  in 
cooperation  with  others,  have  orig- 
inated the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  the 
Juvenile  Court  Committee,  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Society,  and  other  ef- 
fective preventive  agencies. 

3.  The  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was 
the  original  society  of  its  class.  The 
society  has  pursued  a  vigorous  and 
aggressive  policy,  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  rescuing  children  bv 
scores  of  thousands.  Its  leaders  ad- 
vocate the  organization  of  societies 
for  the  exclusive  work  of  preventing 
cruelty  to  children,  and  their  example 
has  been  followed  by  many  societies 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey. 

In  many  cities  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  is  associated  with 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  the  two  forms  of  work  are  carried 
on  by  a  single  organization.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  method  claim  that  in 
the  smaller  cities,  separate  organiza- 
tions cannot  be  maintained  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  and  that  the  two  forms 
of  work  can  be  effectively  combined. 

4.  The  prevention  of  infant  mortal- 
ity has  recently  appealed  stronglv  to 
the  public  mind.  A  conference  neld 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Nov.,  1909, 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  per- 
manent Society  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  which 
has  attacked  the  problem  vigorously. 
A    second    conference    was    held    in 

^ore    in    Nov.,    1910.     A    third 


conference  wiU  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  Nov.,  1911.  The 
secretary  of  this  society  is  Biias  Ger- 
trude B.  &iipp,  Baltimore,  Md.  Re- 
liable statistics  of  infant  mortality 
are  lacking;  but  it  is  known  that  dur- 
ing the  heated  term,  infant  mortality 
in  some  cities  sometimes  runs  above 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  infants  bom. 
Statistics  furnished  by  institutions  for 
foundlings  show  infant  mortality  rates 
averaging  above  fifty  per  cent  in  some 
institutions,  with  an  average  in  twen- 
ty-two institutions,  for  a  series  of 
years,  amounting  to  40.5  per  coit. 

Infant  mortality  is  being  attadced 
in  the  larger  cities  bv  societies  organ- 
ized to  supply  certified  milk,  to  pro- 
vide visiting  nurses,  and  to  organise 
infant  clinics  in  con i unction  with  milk 
stations,  where  mothers  receive  expert 
instruction  from  physicians  with  re- 
ference to  the  feeding  and  care  of 
children.  It  has  been  found  that  in- 
dividual instruction  of  a  mother  with 
reference  to  the  care  of  her  own  child 
is  much  more  effective  than  a  general 
lecture  to  a  class  of  mothers  in  as- 
sembly. 

Prevention  of  Disease. — Extraordi- 
nary progress  is  being  made  in  the 
development  of  sanitariums,  outdoor 
sleeping,  outdoor  work,  etc.,  for  tuber- 
culous patients.  This  progress  is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  and  local  societies  in  dif- 
ferent states  and  cities.  (See  XXVIH, 
Medicine  and  Hygiene.) 

Within  the  past  five  years  there  have 
been  organized  a  number  of  societies 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
problems  of  sex,  in  the  proper  care  of 
their  bodies,  and  also  for  the  preven- 
tion of  venereal  disease.  These  so- 
cieties are  organized  under  the  names 
of  societies  of  social  hygiene,  etc 
They  are  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
leading  physicians  and  social  students. 
They  are  taking  up  the  subjects  cour- 
ageously, reasonably,  and  without 
false  modesty,  and  are  meeting  with 
quick  response  from  teachers  and 
parents;  they  are  rapidly  extending. 

Provident  societies,  provident  loan 
societies,  etc.,  for  the  encouragement 
of  thrift  are  hopeful  means  of  preven- 
tion. The  poor  are  induced  to  ac- 
cumulate money  in  advance  for  the 
purchase  of  fuel  and  other  necessities. 
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Children  and  adults  are  persuaded  to 
save  mone^  to  be  confided  to  an  agent 
for  deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  and 
ultimately  to  establish  savings  ac- 
counts of  their  own.  An  important 
form  of  this  kind  of  philanthropy  is 
the  establishment  of  loan  banks  to 
fumiah  temporary  loans  on  chattels 
at  moderate  rates,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  poor  from  the  extortions  of  the 
pawnbroker  and  the  chattel-mortgaf^ 
lender.  These  loan  banks,  while  phil- 
anthropic in  their  results,  are  not  to 
be  classed  with  charities,  because  they 
are  administered  on  strict  business 
principles,  and  are  allowed  to  earn 
reasonable  dividends  for  their  invest- 
ors— usually  six  per  cent.  An  example 
of  successful  institutions  of  this  class 
is  the  First  Loan  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Child-helping  Societies. — There  are 
in  the  United  States  about  100  child- 
helping  societies  organized  under  the 
names  of  children's  aid  societies,  chil- 
dren's home  societies,  kinderfreund  so- 
cieties, home  bureaus,  etc.  All  of 
these  societies  recognize  the  value  of 
the  family  home  as  a  refuge  for  de- 
pendent, neglected,  and  delinquent 
children,  and  practice  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  method  of  "  placing 
out"  cWldren  in  family  homes. 

The  original  children's  aid  society 
is  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, organized  by  Mr.  Charles  Loring 
Brace  in  1853.  It  is  also  the  largest, 
expending  about  $600,000  annuallv. 
It  carries  on  a  great  variety  of  work, 
including  lodgin|^  houses  for  newsboys 
and  newsgirls,  industrial  schools  for 
poor  children,  summer  sanitariums  for 
sick  children,  a  temporary  farm  home 
for  boys,  a  large  placing-out  agency, 
handling  some  800  children  yearly,  a 
home  for  crippled  children,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  large  Brookl3m  Children's 
Aid  Society,  carrying  on  similar  lines 
of  work. 

The  Catholic  Home  Bureau  of  New 
York,  orpinized  in  1898,  is  a  coopera- 
tive placmg-out  agency,  servin^^  twen- 
ty-four Catholic  children's  institu- 
tions. It  finds  selected  homes  for 
about  300  children  yearly,  maintain- 
ing a  close  supervision.  The  Catholic 
Children's  Aid  Society  performs  a 
similar  office  for  ten  or  twelve  Cath- 
olic orphan  asylums  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Francis 


Poy,  of  Nutlejr,  N.  J.,  by  laymen  em- 
ployed at  a  hving  salary.  ^ 

In  the  city  of  £>ston  there  are  four 
active  child-helping  societies:  The  Bos- 
ton Children's  Aid  Society,  the 
Boston. Children's  Friend  Society,  the 
Boston  Children's  Mission,  and  the 
Boston  Society  for  the  Card  of  Girls. 
These  four  societies  work  in  close 
harmony,  using  the  same  blanks  for 
recording  the  history  of  their  wards 
and  following  the  same  general  policy. 
Each  of  these  societies  formerly  main- 
tained a  home  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. All  of  these  homes  have  been 
closed  and  both  temporary  and  per- 
manent care  of  children  is  provided 
in  family  homes,  with  or  without  pay- 
ment of  board,  according  to  circum- 
stances. All  of  these  societies  select 
foster  homes  and  maintain  a  close 
supervision  of  their  wards  in  such 
homes. 

The  policy  of  placing  children  in 
family  nomes,  with  or  without  pay- 
ment of  board,  has  long  been  pursued 
bv  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  city  of  Boston,  as  well  as  by  pri- 
vate societies.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy  the  building  of  orphim  asylums 
and  children's  homes  in  Massachusetts 
has  practically  ceased,  and  no  less  than 
thirteen  such  institutions  have  been 
closed  within  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  about 
thirty-five  child-helping  societies,  of 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Children's 
Aid  Society  is  the  largest,  expending 
about  $85,000  per  year,  and  acting 
as  agent  for  the  public  authorities  in 
some  twenty  counties  for  the  care  of 
their  dependent  children.  In  western 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  twenty-three 
county  societies  federated  as  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, but  operating  independently. 
These  twenty-three  societies  report 
more  than  1,000  wards  and  care  for 
600  to  700  children  yearly.  They  are 
unique  from  the  fact  that  this  large 
work  is  carried  on  entirely  by  volun- 
teers, all  of  them  women.  The  federa- 
tion employs  a  secretary  known  as  the 
"  actuary,"  and  the  Allegheny  County 
Society  in  Pittsburg  employs  a  sec- 
retary. These  are  the  only  employees 
of  the  twenty-three  societies. 

Independent  county  societies  exist 
in  ten  or  twelve  coimties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Some  of  these  societies  mam- 
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tain  small  receiving  homes.  Most  of 
them,  like  the  western  Pennsylvania 
societies,  are  manned  by  volunteers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Children's  Home 
Society,  with  headauarters  at  Pitts- 
burg, operates  in  aifferent  parts  of 
the  state.  It  maintains  a  receiving 
home  with  a  capacity  of  about  twenty 
children  and  places  in  family  homes 
some  twenty-five  to  thirty  children 
yearly. 

The  National  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety is  a  federation  of  thirty  chil- 
dren's home  societies  in  the  states  of 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  societies  cover  also  Arizona, 
Delaware,  and  Wyoming,  auxiliary  to 
neighboring  states. 

The  usual  plan  of  organization  is  a 
state  superintendent  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the 
state,  assistant  or  district  superin- 
tendents, covering  sections  of  the 
state,  local  advisory  boards  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  in  the  im- 
portant cities  and  towns  (Iowa  has 
1,000  local  advisory  boards),  a  re- 
ceiving home  for  the  temporary  care 
of  a  small  number  of  children 
awaiting  placement  (Illinois,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho  have  each  two 
receiving  homes).  All  of  the  chil- 
dren's home  societies  place  children 
in  family  homes,  as  tneir  principal 
work.  Several  have  established  ''aid 
departments"  and  do  a  general  work 
for  neglected  children.  Several  of  the 
children's  home  societies,  for  example, 
the  societies  of  Kentucky,  Washing- 
ton, South  Dakota,  and  Idaho,  exercise 
a  predominant  influence  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  interests  of  neg- 
lected and  dependent  children. 

The  New  York  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety and  the  Oregon  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Aid  Society  became  associated  with 
the  National  Children's  Home  Society 
after  having  been  in  existence  for 
many  years. 

The  National  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety exercises  an  oversight  over  the 
administration   of    the   several    state 


societies,  each  of  which  is  independ- 
ent. 

The  thirty  children's  home  societies 
together  place  about  3,500  new  ehfl- 
dren  in  family  homes  each  year;  they 
have  under  their  care  about  17,000 
children;  they  expended  last  year 
about  $500,000,  and  they  have  ac- 
cumulated property  to  the  value  of 
about  $900,000. 

The  Lutheran  Kinderfrennd  Sode- 
ties  had  their  origin  in  Wisconsin. 
They  have  now  fourteen  organirations 
in  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  New  York.  The  kinder- 
frennd societies  are  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cooperation  of  the 
organized  German  Lutheran  chnrehes. 

Juvenile  coort  committees  hare  been 
organized  in  a  nun^r  of  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperation  wiUi  the 
juvenile  courts.  These  societies  are 
operated  to  secure  improved  legisla- 
tion, to  raise  money  for  the  payment 
of  probation  officers  where  pubUe 
fundis  are  not  provided,  to  establish 
juvenile  detention  homes  instead  <d 
jail  confinement  for  children,  and  to 

Sromote  efficiency  in  the  care  of  diil- 
ren  placed  on  probation.  The  most 
efficient  juvenile  court  society  has  beea 
that  of  Chicago.  The  next  in  efficiency 
is  that  in  Philadelphia. 

Juvenile  protective  societies  and 
similar  organizations  have  been  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  many  ju- 
venile courts  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  wielfare  and  reformatioa 
of  children  who  became  wards  of  the 
juvenile  court.  These  societies  have 
mstituted  plans  for  systematic  efforts 
in  behalf  of  such  children,  and  have 
sought  to  enlist  the  co5peration  of 
friendly  individuals.  The  movemeBt 
has  been  actively  promoted  bj  HdS' 
Ben.  B.  landsey,  judge  of  the  Denver 
Juvenile  Court,  and  has  been  seconded 
by  representatives  of  the  different  jo* 
venile  court  societies. 

The  "  big  brother  "  and  "  big  sister  " 
movement  is  closely  related  to  tht 
work  of  the  juvemle  protective  so- 
cieties. It  had  its  origin  with  tbe 
clerk  of  the  children's  court  of  tbe 
Cit^r  of  New  York.  It  has  taken  or* 
ffanized  form  in  the  cities  of  Phils- 
delphia  and  Milwaukee,  and  is  spread* 
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ing  to  other  cities.  The  essence  of 
the  movement  is  to  enlist  the  per- 
Mmal  senrices  of  a  young  man  or  a 
yomig  woman  in  hehalf  of  a  neglected 
lx>7  or  girl;  the  hig  brother  or  sister 
is  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  child, 
establish  personal  relations  of  friend- 
jship  and  good  will,  provide  whole- 
acme  friendship,  amusement,  and 
employment,  and  to  become  a  per- 
manent factor  for  the  betterment  of 
i;he  child's  condition.  The  aim  is  to 
make  the  work  practical  and  effi- 
cient rather  than  impulsive  and  sen- 
timental. To  this  end  the  effort  is 
to  select  stable  and  sensible  people, 
and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  wise 
ajid  experienced  probation  officers. 

Social  settlements  stand  in  the  first 
rsmk  of  preventive  agencies  because 
they  bear  directly  upon  the  social 
life  of  the  community.  They  operate 
directly  to  improve  home  conditions, 
family  life,  and'  sanitary  surround- 
ings. They  put  their  neighbors  in 
touch  with  physicians,  visiting  nurses, 
and  philantnropic  agencies.  They  of- 
fer opportunity  for  normal  social 
life,  wnolesome  amusement,  indus- 
trial, literary,  and  artistic  training. 
They  promote  the  establishment  of 
public  playsrounds,  bovs'  clubs,  girls' 
clubs,  social  clubs,  mothers'  clubs,  lit- 
erary clubs,  etc.  They  assist  immi- 
grant parents  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  new  social  atmosphere  for 
their  •  children,  and  preserve  in  the 
children's  minds  a  spirit  of  filial  re- 
spect. They  inculcate  patriotism  and 
cfvic  spirit  in  the  young.  They  set 
a  standard  of  wholesome,  simple  liv- 
ing,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  com- 
munity the  force  of  earnest  altru- 
istic men  and  women.  They  study 
scientifically  and  svmpathetically  the 
Bociai  problem  of  their  vicinity.  They 
inau^furate  and  promote  social  re- 
forms, enlisting  the  codperation  of 
the  very  people  who  might  otherwise 
be  used  as  the  tools  of  demagogues. 
They  promote  the  establishment  of 
juvenile  courts  and  furnish  probation 
officers  and  "big  brothers.^'  They 
stimulate  industry,  faithfulness,  help- 
fulnesSy  cheerfulness,  and  wholesome 
cQscontent. 

"Public  Playxronads.  —  The  public 
play^onnd  movement,  which  had  its 
inception  in  Chicago,  has  spread  rap- 
idly   to   all  of  the  leading  cities  of 


the  Union.  The  Playground  Associa* 
tion  of  America,  with  headquarters  at 
No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
maintains  an  active  propaganda  for 
the  extension  of  the  playground  sys- 
tem, and  for  its  organization  on  the 
proper  basis. 

The  playground  may  be  established 
entirely  through  private  initiative, 
like  the  first  playground  connected 
with  Hull  House,  Chicago.  It  may 
be  organized  in  connection  with  the 
public  parks,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  public  park  authorities,  as  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  It  may  be  organized 
under  special  boards  of  trustees  or 
directors,  with  funds  provided  by  the 
public  treasury,  as  in  Chicago  and 
Washington. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  public 
playground  is  the  furnishing  of  a 
suitable  place  of  recreation  for  chil- 
dren  and  young  people,  where  play 
can  be  so  directed  as  to  provide  the 
maximum  of  wholesome  exercise  and 
recreation  without  overtaxing  the 
body,  and  to  give  active  phvsical  em- 
ployment to  all  of  the  tmildren  who 
participate,  varying  the  apparatus 
and  the  sports  to  tne  different  ages, 
stren^h,  and  tastes  of  the  players. 

It  IS  essential  that  the  pfaygroimd 
shall  be  under  an  intelligent,  trained 
director.  It  is  also  essential  that  it 
shall  be  under  such  supervision  as 
will  safeguard  the  children  from  any 
evil  infiuence  arising  from  promiscu- 
ous association.  In  practice  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  this  respect.  In  fact,  the  danger 
has  been  found  so  small  that  there 
has  been  liability  sometimes  of  over- 
looking it.  The  play  directors,  police 
officers,  employees  of  public  refresh- 
ment stands,  etc.,  must  all  be  se- 
lected with  reference  to  their  abso- 
lute reliability  in  this  regard. 

The  most  highly  developed  system 
of  public  playgrounds  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Chicago.  Information 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
public  playground  commission.  City 
Hall,  Chicago,  HI. 

Clubs  for  Boys  and  6irls.~The 
gang  instinct  which,  undirected,  be- 
comes a  source  of  mischief  and  vice, 
is  capable  of  being  used  in  exactly 
the  opposite  wav.  Boys'  clubs  and 
girls'  clubs,  wisely  organized  and  di- 
rected, may  utilize  this  instinct  most 
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beneficially.  Large  clubs  for  boys  are 
maintained  in  the  business  districts 
of  some  cities — for  example,  the  Boys* 
Club  of  New  York,  at  161  Avenue  A, 
and  the  Chicago  Boys'  Club.  There 
is  a  legitimate  field  for  such  clubs, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  boys 
who  either  live  or  work  in  the  busi- 
ness districts;  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  most  useful  clubs  are 
the  smaller  clubs  connected  with 
Younff  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
churches,  social  settlements,  public 
playgrounds,  etc.,  where  children  are 
gathered  in  smaller  groups  and  im- 
pressed by  the  personality  of  wise 
and  sympathetic  adult  leaders.  The 
need  of  adult  leadership  is  imiversal- 
ly  conceded.  The  form  of  these  clubs 
changes.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
military  idea  was  popular,  in  the 
form  of  militaiy  companies,  boys' 
brigades,  etc.  Recently  the  "Boy 
Scouts"  movement,  originated  by 
Gen.  Baden  Powell,  has  spread  rap- 
idly. This  movement  is  not  military 
in  its  form,  but  promotes  outdoor 
life,  field  exercises,  etc.  Boys'  clubs 
often  fail  of  success  for  lack  of 
trained  leadership.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  young  men  qual- 
ified to  develop  such  clubs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  manliness,  cour- 
age, honor,  and  good  fellowship. 

Clubs  for  girls  develop  along  differ- 
ent lines.  There  are  no  great  club- 
houses for  girls,  and  they  do  not  take 
so  readily  to  outdoor  activities, 
though  such  sports  as  basket  ball, 
gymnastics,  and  swimming  are  well 
adapted  to  girls.  Girls'  clubs  take 
up  art,  domestic  science,  reading,  lit- 
erary societies,  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, etc.  The  need  of  efficient, 
trained  leadership  is  manifest  in  the 
case  of  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Clubs  for  yoimg  women  have  been 
foimd  most  helpful.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  within  safe  lines  without 
destroying   the   initiative    and   inde- 

Sendence  of  the  women;  but  this 
ifflculty  has  been  overcome  usually 
by  securing  the  leadership  of  some 
wise  woman  who  can  so  command 
the  afi'ection  and  confidence  of  the 
young  women  as  to  influence  them 
successfully  without  depriving  them 
of  self-government;  but  many  such 
undertakings  have  come  to  grief  be- 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of   adjusting 
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the  relations  between  the  yojof 
women  and  their  well-meaning  ad- 
visers. An  example  of  a  snocessful 
club  for  young  women  is  the  Jii« 
Club,  affiliated  with  Hull  Home  ii 
Chicago.  The  successful  chbe  for 
young  women  are  usually  aseociitd 
with  the  Young  Women's  Christiu 
Association,  a  social  settlement  t 
lodging  house  or  a  luncheon  ehilL 
Such  a  club  is  more  likely  to  be  wk* 
cessful  under  the  leadership  of  soot 
one  wise  and  sympathetic  womu 
than  under  the  management  of  i 
committee  of  women.  The  committtt 
is  likely  to  err  in  the  direction  of 
too  much  attention  to  details,  »J^ 
not  allowing  enough  self -direction  oa 
the  part  of  the  young  women  wbe 
compose  the  club. 

Child  Study,  ChUdren's  Cliiic&- 
The  physical  and  psychological  stndr 
of  the  child  has  come  to  be  rec^ 
nized  as  an  indispensable  feature « 
any  practical  program  of  prcrentifla 
Backwardness,  restlessness,  inattei- 
tion,  and  even  apparent  viciousw* 
are  often  due  to  discoverable  phyoal 
defects.  Apparent  inattention  WT 
be  due  to  deafness  or  defective  vin* 
Backwardness  and  lack  of  concentit- 
tion  may  result  from  adenoid  growtis. 
enlarged  tonsils,  or  indigestion.  Ir 
ritability  may  be  due  to  dcfectiT? 
teeth  or  to  functional  disturbance  i\ 
the  adolescent  period.  Recognitiofi  <^ 
these  facts  has  led  to  the  gra*^ 
development  of  a  system  of  niedi» 
examination  of  backward  and  ^ 
fective  children  in  Boston,  Cbici^ 
Rochester,  and  other  cities,  culmiMt- 
ing  in  legislative  provision  for  * 
thorough  medical  examinatioo  « 
every  child  in  the  State  of  IkUssa- 
chusetts.  Experience  has  dem®* 
strated  that  a  physical  examinatws 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  and  there  » 
gradually  developing  a  sjrstwn  * 
psychological  examination  of  childna 
imder  the  leadership  of  such  ""^Jjf 
the  late  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Kerlin  and  Prct 
Lightner  Witmer,  of  Pennsylran*; 
Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jelly,  of  Boston;  D?- 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Univei«tt; 
Dr.  D.  P.  MacMillan  and  Dr.  W.^- 
Healy,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Beaxj  o- 
Goddard,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.  ^l. 
m^  the  leadership  of  Prof.  ^undM 
Leipsic  University,  they  are  ni^ 
such  instruments  as  the  chronosccf* 
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for  measiiring  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
the  sphygmograph  for  studying  the 
emotions,  and  the  ergograph  for  as- 
certaining the  characteristics  and 
consequences  of  fatigue.  Through 
these  studies  and  others  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  the  actual  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  the  child,  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  is  capable  of  doing 
regular  school  work  or  whether  he 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  special  un- 
graded school  for  backward  children, 
or  whether  he  ought  to  be  placed  in 
an  institution  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. It  is  now  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  identify  the  comparatively 
small  group  of  children  who  are 
**  moral  imbeciles,"  bom  without 
moral  sense  and  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong. 
Heretofore  such  children  have  been 
trained,  disciplined,  and  punished.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that 
they  should  be  restrained  and  cared 
for,  for  the  public  safety,  but  that 
it  is  useless  and  cruel  to  send  them 
to  a  reformatory,  jail,  or  prison,  just 
as  it  is  useless  and  cruel  to  send  an 
adult  who  is  morally  insane  to  a 
jail  or  prison.  Probably  some  stu- 
dents expect  too  much  from  the 
psychological  study  of  the  child,  but 
its  practical  utility,  within  reason- 
able bounds,  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. 

Institutions  for  dependent  children 
are  maintained  at  public  or  private 
expense,  or  jointly  by  public  and 
private  agencies.  State  public  schools 

for  dependent  children  are  maintained 
by  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Colorado.  In  these  states  it  is 
forbidden  to  commit  children  of  sound 
mind  and  body  to  any  almshouse, 
and  the  state  public  school  receives 
all  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
sent  to  the  almshouse.  The  state 
public  school  is  not  an  asylum  in 
which  children  are  to  be  brought  up 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  but  a 
temporary  resting  place  where  they 
remain  until  they  can  be  placed  in 
selected  family  homes,  either  by 
adoption  or  on  indenture,  or,  with- 
out adoption  and  indenture,  remain- 
ing as  wards  of  the  school.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  state  agency  (and  in 
Michigan  also  a  county  agency)  to 
select  family  homes  and  to  watch 
over  children  placed  in  such  homes. 


The  state  public  school  system  has 
been  very  successful,  and  is  highly 
valued  in  the  states  where  it  exists. 
State  Orphanages  exist  in  the  states 
of  Montana  and  Oklahoma.  Soldiers' 
orphans'  homes,  for  the  care  of  or- 

6 bans  of  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the 
lebellion,  are  maintained  in  the 
states  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas. 
The  soldiers'  orphans'  homes  are 
really  free  boarding  schools  for  the 
children  of  indigent  soldiers.  It  would 
seem  an  anachronism  that  such  or- 
phans' homes  should  be  maintained 
forty-five  years  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois  laws  have  been 
passed  for  the  admission  of  depend- 
ent children,  not  children  of  soldiers, 
and  for  their  placement  in  family 
homes.  These  laws  have  proven  in- 
effective for  the  reason  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  soldiers'  orphans'  home 
do  not  favor  the  placin^-out  system. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  there  are 
about  fifty  county  children's  homes, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  about  forty, 
and  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  five. 
There  are  a  few  county  children's 
homes  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
possibly  some  in  other  states.  The 
county  children's  home  system  was 
designed  to  displace  the  plan  of  keep- 
ing dependent  children  in  public 
almshouses.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana  it 
was  expressly  understood  that  it  was 
to  be  connected  with  the  placement 
of  children  in  family  homes.  In 
practice,  however,  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  children  to  grow  up  in 
the  county  homes  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Many  children  have 
been  placed  in  homes,  but  very  few 
of  the  county  children's  homes  main- 
tain any  adequate  supervision  of  their 
placed-out  children. 

Orphan  Asylums. — There  are  in  the 
United  States  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred private  orphan  asylums  and 
homes  for  dependent  children,  with 
populations  ranging  from  one  to  2,600. 
Formerly  the  tendency  was  to  mul- 
tiply orphan  asylums  and  to  increase 
their  capacity.  It  was  the  tendency 
also  to  retain  many  children  until 
old  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  In 
recent  years  a  reaction  has  set  in. 
In  Massachusetts  the  building  of  or- 
phan asylums  has  practically  ceased. 
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and  twelve  or  thirteen  asylums  and 
homes  for  dependent  children  have 
been  closed  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.  In  Indiana  ten  or  twelve 
county  children's  iiomes  have  been 
closed.  In  several  other  states  the 
building  of  new  orphan  asylums  has 
greatly  diminished.  The  number  of 
new  asylums  would  be  still  smaller  if 
intending  testators  would  consult  ex- 
periencea  people.  Orphan-asylum  care 
IS  bein^  replaced  by  the  plan  of  plac- 
ing children  in  family  nomes,  with 
or  without  payment  of  board.  The 
orphan  asylums  and  children's  homes 
have  largely  ceased  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren, and  the  majority  of  them  are 
used  mainly  for  the  temporary  care 
of  children  whose  parents  are  in  dis- 
tress. 


The  congregate  system  under  which 
children  are  gathered  in  large  num- 
bers in  one  building  is  gradually  giv- 
ing  way  to  the  cottage  system.  Ex- 
amples of  cottage  institutions  for 
dependent  children  are  the  state  pub- 
lic schools  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Colorado,  the  Rose 
Orphan  Allium  at  Terre  Haute,  Ini, 
the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the 
New  York  Orphanage  at  Hastings-on- 
Hudson.  Most  of  the  children's  home 
societies,  some  of  the  societies  for 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  and 
some  of  the  juvenile  courts  maintain 
receiving  homes  or  shelters  for  the 
temporary  care  of  children  awaiting 
placement  in  family  homes  or  await- 
ing action  of  the  court  as  to  their 
disposition. 


COBBECTION 


Juvenile  Delinquents.— Juvenile  de- 
linquency is  variously  defined  under 
the  laws  of  different  states,  but  in 
general,  a  juvenile  delinquent  is  a 
child  imder  the  age  of  seventeen  who 
has  violated  some  state  or  mimicipal 
law,  or  is  incorrigible,  who  knowingly 
associates  with  thieves  or  vicious  per- 
sons, or  who  frequents  a  gambling  or 
other  immoral  place. 

Formerly  juvenile  delinquents  were 
tried  and  punished  as  criminals.  In 
some  states  they  were  sent  to  prison 
with  adults  for  definite  terms.  AH 
authorities  agree  that  imder  this 
method  of  treatment  they  became 
worse  instead  of  better. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge  in  1825  for  the  sep- 
arate treatment  of  juvenile  offenders 
introduced  a  new  era,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Illinois  juvenile  court 
law  in  1809  introduced  another  new 
era  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. 

Juvenile  Courts.  —  The  juvenile 
court  is  an  evolution,  not  an  inven- 
tion. The  essential  features  of  the 
juvenile  court  were  established  in 
Ontario,  Can.,  many  years  ago.  Bos- 
ton had  separate  hearings  for  chil- 
dren's cases  long  before  the  Illinois 
law,  nevertheless  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  enactment  of  the 
niinois  juvenile  court  law  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  juvenile  court  move- 
ment.   Never  in  the  history  of  juris- 


prudence has  there  been  a  more  rapid 
extension  of  legislation  of  such  far- 
reaching  imporUince. 

The  case  is  not  heard  in  a  crim- 
inal court,  a  police  court,  or  a  jus- 
tice's court,  but  in  a  probate  court, 
a  district  court,  a  circuit  court,  or 
some  other  court  of  high  standing. 
The  judge  is  a  jurist  of  repute.  The 
proceedings  are  not  criminal  but  civil 
When  the  case  is  heard  no  prosecutor 
is  present,  but  a  probation  officer  is 
present  "  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  child."  The  proceedings  are  not 
"The  State  r«.  Johnnie  Jones"  but 
"The  State  pro  Johnnie  Jones.*  A 
jury  may  be  called  if  demanded  by 
the  representatives  of  the  child,  or 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  usu- 
ally a  jury  of  six  men,  not  twelve. 

In  the  hearing  of  the  case  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  evidence  are  not  en- 
forced. Ordinarily,  an  investigatioB 
has  been  made  in  advance  by  a  pro- 
bation officer,  who  is  placed  upon  the 
stand  and  is  allowed  to  give  nearsty 
evidence,  stating  what  he  has  learned 
from  the  child,  his  parents,  the  neigh- 
bors, etc.  Other  witnesses  are  pr»- 
ent,  but  may  not  be  called  upon.  Tb€ 
judge  may  interrupt  proceedings,  call 
the  child  to  the  bench,  and  hold  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  These 
apparently  irregular  proceedings 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  ordinarr 
court  proceedings,  but  their  propriety 
is    generally    conceded,    because    the 
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proceedings  are  in  behalf  of  the  child 
and  not  against  him.  If  a  jury  is 
present,  they  may  find  the  child  "  de- 
linquent" or  "dependent,"  according 
to  the  evidence,  but  they  do  not  find 
him  guilty  nor  do  they  impose  a 
penalty. 

When  the  child  is  found  delinquent 
or  dependent,  the  judge  may  dispose 
of  the  case  as  he  believes  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child.    He  may  re- 
turn him  to  his  parents  with  an  ad- 
monition.    He  may  send  him  home 
and  place  him  under  the  care  of  a 
probation  ofiScer,  with  instructions  to 
see  that  certain  orders  of  the  court 
are  carried  out.    He  may  commit  him 
to  a  juvenile  reformatory,  a  children's 
home,  or  to  the  care  of  a  child-help- 
ing society.    In  either  case  the  child 
is  committed  for  care  and  training, 
not  for  punishment.    The  judge  may 
place  the  child  in  such  care  with  au- 
thority to  place  him  permanently  or 
temporarily  in  a  family  home,  or  the 
judge  may  commit  the  child  tempo- 
rarily,  reserving  jurisdiction  of  the 
case   for  future   action.     The  whole 
effort  of  the  court  is  to  obtain  the 
fullest  possible  information,  and  then 
.to  act  with  an  eye  single  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  child. 

Juvenile  Probation.— Under  the  ju- 
venile court  law  many  children  who 
livould  formerly  have  been  sent  to  a 
juvenile  reformatory  are  placed  on 
probation  under  the  care  of  a  proba- 
tion oflScer  of  the  juvenile  court,  who 
may  be  a  man  or  a  woman.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  probation  oflScer  to  get  into 
close  touch  with  the  child's  home,  to 
advise  the  parents,  to  consult  with 
his  teacher  or  employer,  and  in  every 
possible  way  to  mamtain  a  friendly 
and  helpful  relation  to  the  child.  If 
it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  the 
child  from  new  acts  of  delinquency, 
the  probation  officer  brings  him  back 
into  the  juvenile  court  for  further 
action  of  the  judge.  In  some  cases 
the  order  of  the  court  authorizes  the 
probation  officer  to  find  another  home 
for  the  child,  either  permanent  or 
temporary. 

A  wise  probation  officer  is  often 
able  to  accomplish  surprising  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  the 
child's  home,  and  to  transform  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  parents  into 
one     of    confidence    and    willing    co- 


operation. Probation  officers  are  usu- 
ally appointed  by  the  court.  In  Chi- 
ca^,  New  York,  and  some  other 
cities,  they  are  selected  by  civil  serv- 
ice examinations,  which,  however,  are 
informal  and  non-technical  with  a 
view  to  securing  probation  officers  of 
the  highest  possible  discretion,  con- 
science, tact,  and  adaptability. 

Juvenile  Reformatories.  —  In  1825 
the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  was 
established  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders.  The  trus- 
tees had  authority  to  release  the  chil- 
dren on  parole  before  the  expiration 
of  their  term. 

This  plan  was  gradually  extended 
to  other  states  until  nearly  every 
northern  state  and  some  southern 
states  had  established  one  or  more 
juvenile  reformatories.  In  many 
states  separate  schools  have  beenpro- 
vided  for  delinquent  girls.  Tnese 
schools  are  known  as  houses  of  ref- 
uge, reform  schools,  industrial  schools, 
or  training  schools.  Some  are  named 
for  a  town  or  an  individual. 

Institutions  for  delinquent  children 
are,  as  a  rule,  maintained  from  the 
public  treasury  and  administered  by 
public  officers.  In  the  states  of  New 
Vork  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  ju- 
venile reformatories,  administered  by 
private  corporations  and  sustained  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  appropriations 
from  the  public  treasury.  In  a  num- 
ber of  states  delinquent  girls  are 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  "  refuges,*' 
"  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  etc., 
private  institutions  in  which  their 
maintenance  is  paid  for  from  the 
public  treasury.  Almost  universally 
in  the  United  States  the  institutions 
for  delinquent  children  are  regarded 
not  as  penal,  but  as  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  the  children  committed 
to  them  are  regarded  not  as  pris- 
oners or  objects  of  punishment,  but 
as  wards  to  be  cared  for,  trained, 
and  educated. 

Time  sentences  have  almost  en- 
tirely given  way  to  indefinite  com- 
mitments under  which  the  trustees 
or  directors  (sometimes  the  judges) 
have  authority  to  release  the  child 
on  parole  whenever  it  is  believed  that 
he  has  reached  the  point  where  he 
may  safely  go  at  large.  Paroled 
children  are  placed  in  carefully  se- 
lected families   and  are   kept  under 
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the  friendly  supervision  of  a  sympa- 
thetic parole  officer. 

The  object  of  the  modem  juvenile 
reformatory  is  the  creation  and  es- 
tablishment of  good  character.  The 
methods  by  which  this  object  is 
sought  differ  under  different  admin- 
istrations, but  are  essentially  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  an  absence  of  prison 
features;  (2)  encouragement  of  self- 
control  and  self-dependence;  (3)  care- 
ful education,  religious,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  with  trained  teachers 
selected  for  special  fitness;  (4)  a 
large  farm,  well  located,  with  good 
land,  water,  drainage,  etc.;  (5)  a 
well-conceived  plant  of  the  cottage 
system  with  modem  school  equip- 
ment, manual  training  facilities,  etc.; 
(6)  an  efficient  corps  of  officers  and 
employees  selected  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  for  the  task  in 
hand;  (7)  a  board  of  directors  ca- 
pable of  administering  the  institu- 
tion along  these  lines. 

Schools  for  delinquent  girls  should 
include:  a  farm  with  much  outdoor 
life  and  care  of  animals,  cottages 
with  separate  room  for  each  girl,  in- 
dustrial training,  including  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  domestic  science 
with  special  industrial  training  for 
girls  of  special  aptitude,  and  gradu- 
ation into  a  selected  family  where  the 
work  of  the  school  will  be  completed, 
not  undone.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  superintendent  of  a  girls' 
school  should  be  a  woman. 

Most  juvenile  reformatories  are  lo- 
cated on  farms  containing  from  300 
to  1,000  acres.  Reformatories  for 
girls  are  usually  located  on  farms  of 
from  ten  to  160  acres.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  have  larger  farms  and 
smaller  cottages.  The  Children's  Vil- 
lage, a  boys*  reformatory  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  in  New  York,  has  cottages 
containing  twenty  boys  each;  the 
New  York  Training  School,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
is  expected  to  have  cottages  for  six- 
teen boys  each.  The  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  School  at  Indus- 
try, N.  Y.,  has  a  large  farm  divided 
into  small  farms,  each  with  a  family 
of  boys,  a  cottage,  a  stable,  and  live 
stock  of  its  own.  Among  the  most 
notable  reformatories  for  boys  are 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  and  the  Children's  Village  in 


New  York,  the  Boys'  House  of  Ref- 
uge at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  and  the  St. 
Charles  School  for  Boys  in  Xllinois. 

The  most  modem  reformatories  for 
girls  have  cottages  for  about  thirty 
girls  each.  In  many  of  these  cottages 
there  is  a  separate  room  for  each  girL 
Among  the  best  reformatories  for 
girls  are  the  State  Training  School 
at  Geneva,  111.,  the  Indiana  School 
for  Girls  at  Clermont,  the  House  of 
Refuge  for  Girls  at  Darling,  Pa^  and 
the  State  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

The  success  of  a  juvenile  reforma- 
tory depends  less  upon  the  physical 
plant  than  on  the  character  and  fit- 
ness of  the  superintendent.  Ko  in- 
stitution makes  a  higher  demand  upon 
its  superintendent  than  a  juvenile  re- 
formatory. It  requires  a  man  or 
woman  of  high  education,  adminis- 
trative skill,  discernment  in  selecting 
employees,  power  to  inspire  and  de- 
velop the  latent  capabilities  of  back- 
ward and  unpromising  children,  and 
ability  to  secure  necessary  support 
from  trustees  and  legislators.  Such 
talent  is  in  demand  at  hi^  salaries. 

Lock-ups. — Lock-ups  are  used  for 
the  temporary  detention  of  village 
prisoners  awaiting  trial.  This  deten- 
tion is  usually  brief.  A  few  police 
stations  are  used  for  the  confinement 
of  sentenced  prisoners.  Village  lock- 
ups are  usually  located  either  in  the 
cellar  of  a  town  hall  or  village  build- 
ing, or  in  a  room  with  small  windowt 
on  one  side,  or  in  a  small  detached 
building.  Such  rooms  are  usually 
dark,  badly  ventilated,  and  unsani- 
tary. The  walls  are  often  of  rough 
stone  or  brick,  affording  an  impreg- 
nable harbor  for  vermin  and  genus- 
The  floors  are  usually  rough  and  hard 
to  keep  clean.  'The  beds  are  often 
wooden  bunks.  The  bedding  consists 
of  cheap  mattresses  and  cotton  quilts, 
which  become  filthy  on  first  use  and 
cannot  be  renovated.  In  some  stat«f 
the  village  lock-ups  are  usually  de- 
tached buildings  constructed  of  wood- 
en scantling  or  planks.  Such  build- 
ings cannot  be  kept  free  from  vermin, 
and  are  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  prii- 
oners  because  of  the  danger  of  fire. 
Many  prisoners  have  been  eremaied 
in  such  lock-ups.  Very  few  lock-up* 
in  the  United  States  are  fit  places 
in  which  to  imprison  a  human  being 
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over  night.  There  must  always  be 
a  first  time  for  a  man  to  be  locked 
up.  It  is  most  unfortunate  if  the 
first  prison  experience  is  such  as  to 
add  to  the  degradation  of  the  pris- 
oner. 

Police  stations  are  usually  better 
kept  than  the  village  lock-ups,  but 
many  of  them  are  unfit  for  use,  un- 
sanitary, and  are  so  constructed  as 
to  compel  the  close  association  of 
prisoners  good  and  bad.  It  was  for- 
merly common  for  women  and  chil- 
dren to  be  imprisoned  in  close  prox- 
imity with  male  prisoners.  In  most 
city  police  stations  there  is  now  pro- 
vision for  matrons,  who  take  charge 
of  women  prisoners  in  separate  de- 
partments. Juvenile  court  laws  now 
prohibit  the  keeping  of  children  in 
jails  or  police  stations  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  states. 

County  Jails. — County  jails  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
some  of  the  older  states  very  prim- 
itive jails  exist.  Some  are  construct- 
ed of  wooden  scantling;  others  are 
located  in  the  basements  of  court 
houses.  Many  of  them  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  cannot  be  kept  in 
sanitary  condition.  Cell  rooms  often 
have  brick  walls  which  absorb  mois- 
ture and  germs.  Windows  are  often 
barred  by  flat  bars  which  cut  off 
two- thirds  of  the  light.  In  some 
cases  there  are  double  bars.  In  many 
jails  there  is  a  lack  of  suitable  sani- 
tary provisions.  Some  jails  have 
wooden  floors,  while  others  have 
broken  concrete  floors,  or  rough  stone 
floors. 

Most  of  the  newer  jails  of  the 
United  States  are  built  upon  the 
cage  plan.  An  interior  cage  of  steel 
or  iron  is  set  back  from  four  to 
twelve  feet  from  the  outside  window. 
Inside  the  cage  is  a  corridor,  where 
prisoners  associate  promiscuously ; 
back  of  the  corridor  are  the  cells, 
which  are  necessarily  dark  and  ill 
ventilated.  De  Tooqueville  seventy- 
five  years  ago  said  that  the  American 
jails  were  the  worst  prisons  in  the 
world.  That  indictment  would  not  be 
an  unjust  one  as  applied  to  many 
jails  to-day.  Students  of  prisons 
generally  agree  that  the  county  jails 
are  schools  of  crime,  and  that  the 
promiscuous  association  of  prisoners 
18  utterly  pernicious.    It  is  generally 


agreed  by  close  observers  that  pris- 
oners, as  a  rule,  come  out  of  county 
jails  worse  than  they  go  in. 

County  jails  are  used  for  two  dis- 
tinct and  inconsistent  purposes:  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  temporary  de- 
tention of  prisoners  awaiting  trial, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  petty  offenders.  The  con- 
stitution guarantees  that  every  per- 
son shall  be  treated  as  innocent  until 
proven  to  be  guilty.  Therefore  the 
accused  person  should  be  kept  as 
humanely  and  comfortably  as  condi- 
tions will  permit,  until  his  guilt  is 
proven. 

The  problem  is  this:  given  the 
same  jail,  the  same  room,  the  same 
food,  and  the  same  jailer  to  provide, 
in  the  one  case,  for  a  humane  and 
comfortable  detention,  and  in  the 
other  case  for  a  bitter  and  deterrent 
punishment.  This  is  entirely  possi- 
ble, and  it  is  accomplished  in  many 
jails."  The  difficulty  is  that  we  give 
the  humane  and  easy  detention  to  the 
wrong  person,  and  we  give  the  bitter 
punishment  to  the  wrong  person.  The 
jail  convict  is  a  petty  thief,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  vagabond,  or  a  tramp.  Dirt 
and  vermin  have  no  terrors  for  him. 
Given  a  warm  fire,  plenty  of  food,  no 
work,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  com- 
panions of  his  own  sort,  and  he  is 
happy;  turn  him  loose  and  he  will 
steal  to  get  back.  But  take  a  decent 
citizen,  mistakenly  accused  of  crime; 
thrust  him  into  a  steel  cage  where 
he  has  no  place  to  take  a  bath  and 
cannot  keep  himself  free  from  ver- 
min; put  him  on  exhibition  like  a 
wild  beast  in  a  menagerie;  force  him 
into  association  with  the  vilest  crim- 
inals in  the  community;  lock  him 
up  with  one  to  five  other  prisoners 
from  dark  until  daylight  in  a  cell 
six  and  one  half  by  nine  feet ;  compel 
him  to  listen  day  and  night  to  the 
vilest  language  in  the  thieves'  dialect 
— there  can  be  no  worse  punishment 
for  a  decent  person.  Yet  he  is  the 
one  who  should  receive  humane  and 
comfortable  detention  until  his  guilt 
is  proven. 

Short  Sentences.— It  is  the  general 
practice  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
flict short  sentences  ranging  from  five 
to  ninety  days  for  petty  offenses, 
such  as  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  petty 
larceny,    etc.      These    sentences    are 
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usually  made  alternative  with  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  so  that  the  pris- 
oner who  has  money  or  can  find 
some  one  to  pay  his  fine,  escapes  im- 
prisonment. It  is  the  general  con- 
sensus of  judges,  police  officers,  and 
superintendents  of  prisons  for  mis- 
demeanants that  such  short  sen- 
tences are  worse  than  useless  because 
they  aflFord  no  opportunity  for  re- 
formatory treatment,  and  they  entail 
upon  the  public  the  expense  of  con- 
stantly repeated  arrest,  arraignment, 
commitment,  and  imprisonment  with- 
out return  in  remunerative  labor.  In 
some  states  the  law  provides  for 
cumulative  sentences,  increasing  in 
length  with  each  new  conviction;  in 
other  states  the  law  provides  for  sen- 
tences to  workhouses  on  an  indefinite 
sentence  subject  to  parole  under  su- 
pervision. 

Imprisonment  of  Misdemeanants 
in  County  Jails. — The  practice  of  sen- 
tencing prisoners  for  punishment  to 
county  jails  is  widely  prevalent  in 
the  United  States.  Such  sentences 
usually  range  from  ten  days  to  nine- 
ty days,  but  in  some  states  prisoners 
may  be  sentenced  to  jail  for  as  long 
a  period  as  two  years.  As  a  rule, 
such  prisoners  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment in  all  respects  as  prisoners 
awaiting  trial,  and  are  kept  in  asso- 
ciation with  them.  In  some  jails 
separate  departments  are  provided  for 
sentenced  prisoners,  but  that  is  an 
exception.  The  association  of  sen- 
tenced prisoners  with  prisoners  await- 
ing trial,  is  demoralizing  and  infiicts 
unnecessary  hardships  upon  the  latter 
who  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  in- 
nocent until  proven  to  be  guilty. 

Prisoners  serving  sentence  in  jail 
are  usually  kept  in  idleness  except 
that  they  are  required  to  do  the  po- 
licing of  the  jail  and  sometimes  other 
domestic  work.  Such  work  usually 
employs  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
time,  leaving  the  greater  part  for 
demoralizing  association.  It  is  a 
common  experience  for  t>risoners  of 
this  class  when  discharged  in  cold 
weather,  to  steal  in  order  to  get  back 
to  the  comfortable  and  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  jail. 

City  Houses  of  Correction. — Most 
of  the  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  maintain  city  workhouses  or 
houses  of  correction  for  the  punish- 


ment of  offenders  against  city  ordi- 
nances. Some  of  these  houses  of 
correction  receive  also  county  prison- 
ers who  are  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  instead  of  the  county  jail. 
Institutions  of  this  class  almost 
without  exception,  are  handicapped 
by  the  very  large  number  of  short 
sentences.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
prisoners  to  serve  twenty -five  or  fifty 
sentences  in  one  institution,  and  in 
some  cases  the  number  of  such  sen- 
tences of  a  single  individual  have  run 
up  to  100  or  even  160.  The  hous^ 
of  correction  are  also  handicapped  by 
the  large  number  of  sick,  oiseased, 
and  crippled  prisoners,  feeble-minded 
prisoners,  inebriates,  and  victims  of 
the  drug  habit,  who  are  comnutted 
to  them,  usually  for  short  terms. 
This  practice  imposes  upon  the  pnson 
the  functions  of  a  hospital  without 
hospital  conveniences,  and  without 
sufficient  time  to  effect  a  care.  The 
absurdity  of  committing  an  inebriate 
to  a  hospital  for  ten  days  with  any 
hope  of  benefiting  him  is  maaifesL 
The  same  principle  applies  to  "  dope 
fiends,"  syphilitic  patients,  and  other 
diseased  prisoners. 

Industries. — ^Under  these  handicaps 
the  successful  organization  of  indus- 
tries in  a  house  of  correction  is 
extremely  difficult.  It  forces  the  man- 
agement to  introduce  extremely  sim- 
ple industries,  such  as  basket  mak- 
ing, cane  seating,  brush  making,  and 
the  like.  The  Detroit  House  of  Cor- 
rection made  a  success  of  a  chair 
factory  for  many  years,  but  this  suc- 
cess was  made  possible  by  a  large 
number  of  longer-term  prisoners 
from  outlying  counties  and  from 
the  United  States  Government.  The 
Chicago  House  of  Correction  has 
made  a  success  of  manufacturing 
brick  for  the  city,  and  maintaining 
an  incinerating  plant  for  city  garbi^ge. 
The  St.  Paul  city  workhouse  em- 
ployed prisoners  for  several  years  in 
improving  an  adjacent  park. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
maintained  for  many  years  sucoass- 
fuUy  a  state  farm  near  Boston, 
where  the  prisoners  are  employed 
partly  in  farming  and  partly  in  re- 
claiming waste  land  which  has  been 
made  valuable  by  their  labor.  The 
same  plan  has  recentlv  been  adopted 
by  Cleveland,  which  has  established 
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a  large  farm  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  of  this  class,  where  their 
labor  is  made  available  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  supplies  for  the  alms- 
house and  the  city  hospital.  The 
public  farm  system  has  great  advan- 
tages over  the  old  system  of  a  fac- 
tory plant  on  a  small  tract  of  land 
witbin  city  limits.  It  is  probable  that 
this  plan  will  be  generally  adopted 
for  the  care  of  municipal  prisoners. 

County  Penitentiaries.  —  In  « the 
State  of  New  York  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  county  peniten- 
tiaries which  are  used  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  misdemeanants.  The 
ndministration  of  these  prisons  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  city  houses  of  cor- 
rection. The  system  is  much  prefer- 
able to  imprisonment  in  county  jails 
because  the  sentenced  prisoners  are 
separated  from  prisoners  awaiting 
trial,  and  a  suitable  labor  system  can 
be  carried  on. 

State  Prison  for  Ifisdemeananti. 
— ^Tbe  State  of  Michigan  maintains  a 
"  State  House  of  Correction  and  Re- 
formatory" at  Ionia,  to  which  are 
sent  the  petty  offenders  of  all  ages, 
and  also  young  prisoners  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  who  need  reformatory 
treatment. 

The  State  of  Indiana  maintains  at 
Indianapolis  a  reformatory  prison  for 
women,  to  which  are  sent  all  women 
convicted  of  felony  in  the  state,  and 
also,  under  a  new  law,  women  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  The  endeavor  to  unite 
a  reformatory  prison  for  men  and 
women,  mostly  of  the  younger  class. 
with  a  prison  for  petty  offenders  of 
all  ages,  presents  serious  difficulties, 
but  the  plan  of  state  care  for  misde- 
meanant prisoners  has  very  great 
advantages.  As  a  rule,  state  in- 
stitutions are  better  organized  and 
administered  than  county  or  city 
institutions,  and  are  less  likely  to 
fall  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
partisan  control.  Such  institutions 
share  in  the  general  improvement 
of  state  prisons  and  state  reforma- 
tories, and  the  tendency  is  to  stand- 
ardize the  work  of  the  three  classes 
of  institutions  together.  The  ideal 
plan  for  the  treatment  of  misde- 
meanant prisoners  would  be  district 
farms  located  at  convenient  points  in 
different  sections   of  the   state,   but 


maintained  and  administered  by  the 
state  government.  A  precedent  for 
this  method  is  found  in  the  state 
hospitals  for  insane.  Such  district 
farms  should  be  administered  by  a 
single  board — preferably  the  same 
board  which  administers  the  state 
prisons. 

State  Prisons.— Under  the  title  of 
state  prisons  are  included  prisons, 
penitentiaries,  and  reformatories  for 
the  treatment  of  adult  felons.  Such 
prisons  exist  in  one  form  or  other 
in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

Prisons  of  this  class  receive  all  of 
the  felons  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
not  cared  for  in  adult  or  juvenile  re- 
formatories. The  state  prisons  of  the 
United  States  are  organized  usually 
on  the  "Auburn"  plan  of  separate 
cellular  confinement  at  night  with 
congregate  employment  by  day.  Most 
of  these  prisons  adopt  the  "silent 
system,"  under  whicn  conversation 
and  other  communication  is  forbid- 
den under  penalty.  Nearly  all  Amer- 
ican state  prisons  have  cell  houses 
in  which  the  cells  occupy  a  central 
block  set  back  from  six  to  eiglit- 
een  feet  from  the  windows.  Very 
few  have  cells  set  against  the  outer 
wall. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia was  built  originally  with  large 
cells  against  the  outer  wall,  designed 
for  the  separate  confinement  of  each 
prisoner  at  all  times.  This  "Phila- 
delphia system  "  has  been  adopted  by 
some  foreign  countries,  and  it  pre- 
vailed for  a  short  time  in  the  West- 
em  Penitentiary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.; 
but  it  has  now  been  discarded  in  both 
of  the  Pennsylvania  institutions. 

Formerly  prisoners  were  fed  in 
their  cells  in  many  state  prisons; 
now  congregate  dining  rooms  are  used 
almost  exclusively. 

Flogging  and  other  methods  of  se- 
vere physical  punishment  have  been 
discarded  in  most  American  prisons. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  solitary 
confinement  in  punishment  cells 
(sometimes  dark  cells  and  sometimes 
li^ht  cells),  usually  with  restricted 
diet,  by  withdrawal  of  privileges 
such  as  writing  and  receiving  letters, 
use  of  tobacco,  etc.,  and  by  forfeiture 
of  parole  privileges  whereby  the  pris- 
oner's term  of  service  may  be  short- 
ened. 
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Parole  Syitem.  —  In  many  states 
laws  have  been  passed  establishing  a 
system  of  grades,  marks,  and  paroles 
whereby  prisoners  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  reformation  may  be  re- 
leased before  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence  under  the  friendly  super- 
vision of  a  parole  officer.  Tne  parole 
system  has  produced  good  results  in 
those  states  where  it  has  been  based 
upon  actual  evidence  of  established 
character.  Results  have  been  unsatis- 
factory whenever  the  parole  system 
has  been  made  subject  to  political  and 
personal  influences,  or  whenever  the 
parole  board  has  allowed  sentimental 
appeal  to  influence  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  substantial  evidence  of  good 
character. 

Among  the  best  administered  state 
prisons  of  the  United  States  are  the 
Connecticut  state  prison  at  Wethers- 
fleld,  the  women's  department  of  the 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  penitentiary,  the  In- 
diana state  prison  at  Michigan  City, 
and  the  Minnesota  state  prison  at 
Stillwater. 

United  States  Prisons. — Until  re- 
cently, the  United  States  Government 
has  made  use  of  various  state  prisons 
for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  con- 
victed of  ofl'cnses  against  the  laws  of 
the  general  government.  Recently 
the  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished two  prisons,  one  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  and  one  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
which  provide  for  prisoners  of  the 
United  States.  The  Leavenworth 
prison  is  under  the  charge  of  the  vet- 
eran prison  warden,  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Claughry,  for  many  years  warden  of 
the  Illinois  state  penitentiary  at  Jo- 
liet,  and  more  recently  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Huntingdon. 

'J  he  Leavenworth  prison  is  being 
built  on  modem  principles  of  Ameri- 
can prison  architecture.  The  prison 
is  being  constructed  entirely  by  labor 
of  the  convicts,  affording  means  of 
employment  against  which  there  can 
be  no  possible  criticism. 

THE  INTEBNATIONAL  PBISON 
CONGBESS 

O.  F.  Lewis 

The  Eighth  International  Prison 
Congress  met  in  the  United  States  for 


the  first  time  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  2-8,  1910.  The  United  SUtes 
appropriated  $20,000  for  expenses, 
llie  foreign  delegates  were  met  at 
New  York  in  Sept.  by  an  American 
conunittee,  and  taken  in  a  special 
train  to  visit  state  reformatories  at 
Eknira,  N.  Y. ;  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.  They  visited  state 
prisons  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Joliet,  IlL, 
and  Michigan  City,  Ind.  They  vis- 
ited .  juvenfle  reformatories  for  boys 
at  Industry,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.;  St. 
Charles,  111.,  and  Plainfield,  Ind. 
They  visited  juvenile  reformatories 
for  girls  at  Geneva.,  111.,  and  Ckur- 
mont,  Ind.  They  visited  also  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  Oflicial  dele- 
gates were  in  attendance  from  about 
forty  foreign  countries,  including  all 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

The  congress  adopted  advanced  res- 
olutions in  many  fields  of  penologr 
and  criminology.  It  approved  the 
scientific  principle  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence;  advocated  the  labor 
of  all  prisoners,  whether  confined  for 
long  or  short  terms;  the  centraliza- 
tion of  direction  of  all  penal  institu- 
tions, including  houses  of  detention 
and  jails;  the  training  of  prison  offi- 
cials; the  development  of  conditional 
relief  or  parole  on  the  recomraenda 
tion  of  a  properly  constituted  board: 
the  caring  for  conditionally  liberated 
prisoners  by  state  agents,  by  specially 
approved  associations  or  individual?. 
The  congress  put  itself  on  record  ts 
believing  that  no  prisoner,  no  matter 
what  his  age  or  past  record,  should 
be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  im- 
provement, and  that  the  reformatorr 
system  is  incompatible  with  short 
sentences.  Prisoners  should  be  paid 
according  to  their  industry,  the 
amount  thus  allowed  being  adminis- 
tered for  them  for  the  support  of 
dependents  and  for  providing  a  fund 
for  rehabilitation  after  release. 

The  congress  resolved  that  the  ex- 
periments of  the  last  ten  years,  pro- 
viding special  establishments  for  the 
detention  of  habitual  criminal  drunk- 
ards for  long  periods  have  been  sne- 
cessful,  and  that  further  extension  is 
advisable.  The  congress  reafilrmed  its 
belief  in  labor  colonies  for  tramps  and 
vagrants,  and  went  on  record  as  up- 
holding the  principle  of  probation  aiid 
its   extension.     As    to   young    deUs- 
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quents,  the  congress  held  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  penal 
procedure  now  applied  to  adults,  but 
that  the  principles  in  general  of  the 
American  juvenile  court  should  be 
followed. 

In  short,  the  international  con- 
gress, while  recognizing  the  need  of 
the  most  modem  meth<^  of  treating 
prisoners  during  imprisonment  and 
the  period  of  rehabilitation,  took  an 
advanced  step  in  advocating  various 
fundamental  preventive  measures. 

The  next  congress  will  be  held  in 
1915  in  Ix^ndon,  Eng.,  under  an  Eng- 
lish president,  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles- 
Briso. 

PBISON   LABOB 

Prison  labor  in  the  Lnited  States 
is  carried  on  under  six  different  sys- 
tems: 

1.  The  Contract  System. — ^Under 
this  system  the  state  receives  a  fixed 
rate  per  diem  for  each  convict,  the 
convicts  being  entirely  under  the  dis- 
cipline and  control  of  the  officers  of 
the  prison,  the  contractor  furnishing 
his  own  material,  machinery,  and  in- 
structors. 

2.  Tfie  Piece-price  System. — Under 
this  system  the  convicts  work  by  the 
piece,  and  the  state  receives  payment 
accordingly.  In  this  case  also  the 
contractor  furnishes  material,  tools, 
etc.,  and  tasks  are  assigned  accord- 
ing to  the  estimated  capability  of  the 
convict. 

3.  The  Convict  Lease  System. — ^Un- 
der this  system  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs is  leased  to  the  contractor,  who, 
as  a  rule,  provides  clothing,  food, 
medical  attendance,  and  Bremen, 
paying  a  fixed  sum  annually  for  the 
labor  of  each  convict.  The  state  fur- 
nishes guards,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  discipline.  The 
convict  lease  system  prevails  exten- 
sively in  the  southern  states.  Leased 
prisoners  are  usually  worked  in  the 
open  on  railroads,  tunnels,  farms, 
etc.  Many  complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  operation  of  this  system, 
and  it  has  been  abandoned  by  a  num- 
ber of  states  which  formerly  practiced 
it.  The  convict  lease  system  is  re- 
munerative to  the  state,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  under  it  to  protect  the 
prisoner. 


4.  The  State  Account  System, — ^Un- 
der this  system  the  state  furnishes 
capital,  material,  tools,  and  machin- 
ery, and  the  products  of  the  labor  be- 
long to  the  state.  The  state  account 
system  requires  for  success  wardens 
of  business  ability  and  experience 
and  divides  the  attention  of  the  war- 
den between  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  and  the  carrying  on  of  its  in- 
dustries. 

5.  The  State  Use  System.  —  This 
system  is  a  form  of  the  state  account 
system.  Under  it  the  products  of 
the  convict  labor  are  either  consumed 
for  the  prison  itself,  or  are  sold  in 
other  public  institutions.  Under  the 
New  York  State  law  public  institu- 
tions are  required  to  purchase  mate- 
rial produced  in  the  state  prisons, 
providing  they  can  furnish  what  is 
needed.  In  some  states  convict  labor 
is  employed  in  building  roads,  re- 
claiming waste  lands,  and  other  pub- 
lic improvements.  This  is  a  form  of 
the  state  use  plan.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  By- 
ers  reports  as  follows: 

On  Oct.  1,  1009.  the  total  number  of 
prisoners  In  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  United  States  was  approximately 
70,000.  Of  these  there  were  In  state 
and  national  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 
.'>7,500 ;  In  county  and  municipal  work- 
houses, 12,750;  In  adult  reformatories, 
8,750.  Approximately  53,200  of  the 
whole  number,  67  per  cent,  were  Indus- 
triously employed.  Of  the  remainder 
17,500  were  occupied  In  routine  Institu- 
tion work  :  2.600  in  trade  schools  ;  2,800 
sick  and  disabled,  and  2,000  Idle  (able- 
bodied). 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  so  regulating  convict 
labor  as  to  prevent  its  competition 
with  free  labor.  In  practice  this  is 
absolutely  impossible.  All  authori- 
ties, prison  officers,  penologists,  and 
labor  officials  agree  that  convicts 
should  not  be  kept  in  idleness.  Tliey 
agree  likewise  that  they  should  be 
employed  productively.  There  is  no 
possible  way  of  employing  convicts 
productively  without  competing  with 
free  labor.  If  the  convict  sweeps  his 
own  cell,  he  takes  tne  place  of  a 
chambermaid.  If  he  cooks  his  own 
food,  he  takes  the  place  of  a  cook. 

The  state  use  system  is  widely  fa- 
vored as  a  plan  for  obviating  compe- 
tition with  free  labor,  and  appears  to 
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be  generally  acceptable  to  the  labor 
unions.  It  is  certainly  proper  that 
the  state  should  use  the  labor  of  con- 
victs for  its  benefit;  yet  this  system 
does  not  prevent  competition.  What 
better  customer  has  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  wholesaler  than  the 
state  institution,  which  uses  lar^e 
quantities,  buys  continuously,  and  is 
sure  pay?  The  convict  goes  to  prison 
because  he  has  failed  to  compete  with 
free  labor.  The  only  way  to  make 
him  a  good  citizen  is  to  make  him  a 
competitor  with  free  labor.  It  would 
appear  that  the  rational  plan  would 
be  to  accept  the  competition  of  con- 
victs* labor  with  fr«»e  labor  as  a  ne- 
cessity, but  to  market  the  product  at 
a  fair  price,  and  to  require  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  convict  labor  among 
the  different  industries  as  widely  and 
a8  equitably  as  possible. 

0.  The  Parole  fiysiem,  —  By  the 
parole  system  is  meant  the  release  of 
prisoners  and  inmates  of  juvenile  re- 
formatories before  the  expiration  of 
their  term  on  a  pledge  that  they 
will  conform  to  certain  prescribed 
regulations  as  to  residence  and  con- 
duct. The  parole  system  is  used  by 
all  juvenile  reformatories,  by  all 
adult  reformatories  for  men  and 
women,  and  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  state  prisons. 

In  some  states  there  is  a  general 
stote  parole  officer,  who  serves  for 
more  than  one  institution;  but  most 
institutions  which  parole  inmates 
employ  one  or  more  probation  officers. 
The  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ju- 
venile Reformatories  in  Massachu- 
setts has  under  its  charge  about  300 
paroled  girls  and  about  900  paroled 
boys.  They  employ  8  visitors  or  pa- 
role officers  for  the  300  girls  and  5 
for  the  900  boys,  making  a  total  of  13 
visitors  for  12,000  paroled  children. 
The  success  of  the  parole  system  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  faith- 
fulness, wisdom,  and  sympathy  of  the 
parole  officers. 

Paroles  are  extended  in  some  states 
by  state  pardon  boards,  in  others  by 


judges  of  the  courts,  and  in  most  cases 
by  the  board  of  administration  of  the 
prison,  usually  under  the  advice  or 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  prison 
warden.  'Ihe  latter  plan  has  some  de- 
cided advantages,  because  the  oflleers 
of  the  prison  are  able  to  know  the 
convict  more  intimately  than  any  out- 
side parties. 

Paroles  should  be  conditioned  on 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  pris- 
oner has  attained  such  a  character 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
that,  if  liberate,  he  will  lead  an  up- 
right and  honorable  life.  The  prac- 
tice of  allowing  attorneys  or  other 
persons  to  present  petitions  to  brin^ 
to  bear  political  influence,  and  to 
make  sentimental  pleas  in  favor  of  a 
parole  is  pernicious,  and  should  he 
steadfastly  rejected. 

7.  Ttie  Probation  Hyatem, — ^Th^ 
probation  system  differs  from  the  pa- 
role system  in  that  it  provides  for 
the  release  of  persons  without  com- 
mitment to  prisons  or  other  institu- 
tions. The  probation  system  is  exten- 
sively used  for  juveniles  under  the 
juvenile  court  laws  of  the  several 
states,  and  is  the  essential  feature  of 
the  juvenile  court  system.  The  pro 
bation  system  for  adults  is  graduallr 
being  extended  to  misdemeanants  of 
both  sexes.  The  success  of  the  proba- 
tion system  is  dependent  upon  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  proba- 
tion officers,  volunteer  probation  offi- 
cers. "  Big  Brothers  "  and  **  Big  Sis- 
ters "  are  used  in  connection  with 
some  courts.  Such  volunteers  may  be 
of  gre&t  use,  provided  their  work  is 
directed  and  supervised  by  competeit 
paid  officers;  but  the  use  of  inexperi- 
enced probation  officers  without  eom- 
petent  advice  and  direction  is  verv 
hazardous,  and  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  the  slvock 
of  arrest  and  arraig^nment,  if  aocom- 
panied  by  wise  admonition  and  coun- 
sel from  the  judge,  is  in  many  nsee 
more  efficacious  for  the  reformatioii 
of  a  prisoner  than  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment. 


CHABITY 


STATE   BOARDS 


State  boards   of  charities  are  ad- 
visory  boards   created    by   state   leg- 


islatures to  supervise  the  charitabk 
and  correctional  institutions  of  tk 
state.  Such  boards  usually  consist  of 
five  or  six  members  (the  New  York 
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board  consists  of  twelve  commission- 
ers). These  boards  are  given  power 
to  visit  public  institutions  of  the 
state,  counties  and  cities,  and  in  some 
states  to  visit  private  charitable  in- 
stitutions. They  are  given  power  to 
require  information  and  reports,  and 
to  conduct  investigation  of  alleged 
abuses,  and  in  general,  to  investigate 
the  entire  system  of  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  legislature. 

These  state  boards  of  charities  have 
limited  executive  powers.  In  some 
states  (as  formerly  in  Illinois)  they 
audit  accounts  of  public  institutions. 
In  some  states  (as  in  Massachusetts 
and  Indiana)  they  act  as  guardians  of 
children  who  are  wards  of  the  state. 
State  boards  of  charities  of  the  ad- 
visory class  exist  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Olorado,  California,  and  other 
states.  State  boards  of  charities  have 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  toward 
improved  methods  of  caring  for  the 
poor,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded, 
epileptics,  and  other  dependent  and 
defective  classes.  They  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  mod- 
ern prison  methods.  The  secretary 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board, 
and  is  usually  a  man  of  superior 
ability. 

State  boards  of  control  are  state 
boards  of  trustees.  Usually  such 
boards  administer  all  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  states  where 
they  exist.  In  some  states  (as  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota)  they  con- 
trol also  the  correctional  institu- 
tions; and  in  some  states  (as  in 
Minnesota)  they  exercise  certain 
functions  relative  to  state  educational 
institutions. 

State  boards  of  control  usually 
consist  of  from  three  to  five  members 
who  are  paid  an  annual  salary,  and 
are  required  to  devote  their  time  to 
their  duties.  They  have  entire  ad- 
ministrative control  over  the  public 
charitable  institutions,  including  the 
appointment  of  superintendents,  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  and  the  erec-' 
tion  of  new  buildings.  In  some 
states  they  exercise  all  of  the  func- 
tions which  are  exercised  by  advisory 
boards  of  charities.  The  secretary  of 
a  board  of  control  is  usually  a  clerk 
or  bookkeeper  at  a  moderate  salary, 


and  is  not  expected  to  be  a  man  of 
executive  force.  In  the  states  of  Min- 
nesota and  Illinois  there  is  also  an 
advisory  board,  performing  the  duties 
of  a  state  board  of  charities.  Those 
who  advocate  state  boards  of  control 
claim  that  they  co($rdinate  the  char- 
itable work  of  the  state,  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  service, 
and  result  in  large  economies  of  ad- 
ministration. Those  who  prefer  the 
advisory  boards  maintain  that  the 
board  of  control  system  tends  to  give 
undue  prominence  to  the  financial 
side  of  administration,  and  that  they 
tend  to  center  all  knowledge  of  the 
public  institutions  in  themselves,  and 
to  discourage  public  interest  in  the 
institutions.  In  the  states  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  contributions  of  em- 
ployees of  the  state  institutions  for 
political  purposes  are  forbidden  by 
law,  and  the  law  is  enforced. 

The  administration  of  state  boards 
of  control  has  varied.  In  some  states 
they  have  been  free  from  political 
duties,  and  have  administered  with 
manifest  regard  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. In  other  states  they  have  fallen 
under  partisan  control,  and  have  be- 
come instruments  of  serious  abuses. 
A  bill  for  a  state  board  of  control 
was  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture of  1910  on  tlie  recommendation 
of  the  governor.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses,  with  numerous  amendments, 
but  was  finally  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  board  of  control  system 
is  yet  on  trial. 

State  Boards  of  Lnnacy.—In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York  state  boards 
of  lunacy  perform  the  functions  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  insane, 
which  are  performed  in  other  states 
by  advisory  boards  of  charities.  In 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  work 
of  a  state  board  of  lunacy  is  per- 
formed by  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  state  charities,  which  is  in  effect 
a  state  board  of  lunacy.  In  states 
where  many  hospitals  for  insane  ex- 
ist, there  is  abundant  work  for  such 
a  board,  and  some  of  the  boards  of 
limacy  have  been  efficient  in  develop- 
ing the  new  movement  in  the  care  of 
the  insane. 

State  Superintendents  of  Charities. 
— In  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and 
Oklahonui  the  law  provides  for  a 
state  superintendent  of  charities  who- 
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performs  the  duties  which  are  per- 
formed in  other  states  by  an  advisory 
board  of  charities.  This  system  has 
advantages  in  concentrating  respon- 
sibility, out  it  has  two  disadvantages. 
The  superintendent  lacks  the  counsel 
of  a  selected  board  of  intelligent  citi- 
zens, and  he  lacks  the  support  of  such 
a  board  when  he  becomes  a  target  of 
unjust  suspicion  or  abuse. 

PTTBLIC    CABE    OF   THE   POOB 

Public  care  is  extended  to  the  poor 
in  several  ways;  by  direct  relief,  in 
the  form  of  cash  payments  or  mate- 
rial relief  given  to  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes;  by  payment  of  board  in 
private  families  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  by  public  "  alms-houses  "  or 
"  poor  houses." 

Public  Outdoor  Relief.— Public  out- 
door relief  is  extended  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  or  by  furnishing  ma- 
terial aid  in  the  form  of  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.  The  extension  of  pub- 
lic relief  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  social  students,  who  have  main- 
tained that  the  necessary  aid  can  be 
provided  from  public  sources  and  could 
be  distributed  much  more  wisely  by 
public  officers.  It  is  agreed  that  in 
many  communities  "  outdoor  relief " 
has  been  extended  without  system, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  pauperize 
the  recipients.  Numerous  instances 
have  been  discovered  where  this  form 
of  relief  has  been  shamelessly  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  petty  politicians, 
as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  large 
increase  of  such  distributions  imme- 
diately before  the  election.  Public 
outdoor  relief  has  been  abolished  in 
the  City  of  New  York  and  in  some 
other  cities.  It  has  been  very  greatly 
curtailed  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  by  requiring  public  account- 
ing and  by  stimulatmg  the  public 
conscience  in  the  matter  of  the  wise 
and  careful  use  of  such  relief. 

More  recently  there  has  come  a  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  discriminating 
use  of  outdoor  relief.  The  impor- 
tance of  preserving  family  life  is  rec- 
ognized. It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  no  family  should  be  broken  up 
simply  on  account  of  poverty,  and 
that  where  there  is  a  mother  with 
reasonably  good  character  and  faith- 
fulness,   means    should    be    provided 


from  public  or  private  sources,  whieh 
will  enable  her  to  bring  up  her  own 
children  in  her  own  home.  Less 
stress  than  formerly  is  laid  upon  the 
advantage  of  distributing  relief  in 
kind.  (Stsh  can  often  be  used  more 
economically  and  more  efficiently  by 
a  poor  family  than  the  same  vahie 
spent  for  provisions  and  clothixig. 

The  need  of  instruction  to  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for 
the  poor,  and  the  necessity  for  more 
conscientious,  intelligent,  and  faith- 
ful administration  of  this  dutv  is 
generally  recognized. 

Care  of  the  Poor  in  Almshouses. — 
Almshouses  are  maintained  at  public 
expense  and  administered  by  public 
officers  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  paupers.  In  Massachusetts  a  state 
almshouse  is  maintained  for  certaio 
paupers,  who  are  recognized  as  a 
charge  upon  the  commonwealth,  while 
town  and  city  almshouses  are  main- 
tained for  paupers  who  are  municipal 
charges.  In  some  states  all  alms- 
houses are  county  institutions,  while 
in  other  states  (as  in  Ohio)  there  is 
a  mixed  system  of  county  and  town 
almshouses.  In  some  communitiei^ 
the  "  workhouse "  test  nrevaila,  and 
outdoor  relief  is  refused  to  paupers 
who  refuse  to  go  to  the  almshouses. 
This  rule  works  a  hardship  on  c^d 
men  and  old  women  who  have  lived 
industrious  and  honest  lives,  and  who 
can  maintain  little  homes  of  their 
own  with  a  smaller  expenditure  than 
would  be  necessary  to  support  them 
in  the  almshouses.  In  the  lumshouses 
they  are  forced  to  associate  with 
those  who  have  become-  |>aupers 
through  intemperance,  vice  and  shift- 
lessness. 

The  population  of  almshouses  va- 
ries. Some  state  almshouses  oontain 
aged  people,  insane,  feeble-mind- 
ed, epileptic  and  dependent  persons, 
and  shiftless  tramps.  In  others  pro- 
vision is  made  elsewhere  for  the  in- 
sane, feeble-minded,  epileptic,  and  tbe 
sick  poor.  In  the  farming  states  of 
the  West  very  few  able-b^ied  alms- 
house paupers  are  found,  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  people  can  find  em- 
ployment which  will  at  least  pay  for 
their  board. 

An  almshouse  is  always  an  unfit 
place  for  a  sick  person,  an  insane 
person,  a  feeble-minded  person,  or  a 
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normal  child.  It  may  be  possible, 
with  proper  discipline,  to  furnish  suit- 
able care  of  senile  dements,  but  even 
this  class  can  be  much  better  cared 
for  in  suitable  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, with  very  little  increase  in  cost. 
Feeble-minded  girls  are  exposed  to 
unnecessary  hazard  in  almshouses,  as 
is  witnessed  by  the  multitude  of  chil- 
dren begotten  and  bom  to  such  moth- 
ers in  almshouses.  For  the  past 
forty  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  normal  children  should  not  re- 
main in  almshouses,  for  the  reason 
that  they  almost  infallibly  grow  up 
to  become  paupers,  criminals,  tramps, 
and  prostitutes. 

The  plan  of  farming  out  paupers 
to  be  boarded  with  the  lowest  bidder 
formerly  prevailed  widely.  Some- 
times it  was  applied  to  county  alms- 
houses, the  farmhouse  and  inmates 
being  given  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
This  inhuman  method  has  happily 
become  infrequent. 

PRIVATE  CAJIE  OF  THE  POOB 

The  institutional  care  of  the  poor 
by  voluntary  agencies,  whether  in  a 
suitable  institution  or  by  assistance 
in  their  own  homes,  has  prevailed 
from  time  immemorial.  Its  value  is 
recorded  not  only  as  an  efficient  and 
humane  method  of  dealing  with  the 
unfortunate,  but  also  as  an  invalu- 
able experience  to  teach  the  finer  in- 
Mincts  of  humanity. 

Private  Hornet  for  the  Poor.— 
Homes  for  the  aged  are  maintained 
in  many  cities  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  through 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  These 
homes  are  sustained  by  the  benefi- 
cent gifts  of  the  community.  It  is 
a  rule  of  the  Order  that,  if  provisions 
run  short  the  sisters  go  hungry,  but 
the  old  people  are  fed.  Homes  for 
aged  men  and  homes  for  aged  women 
are  also  maintained  by  different  de- 
nominations of  the  Protestant  and 
.Jewish  faiths,  and  by  associations 
that  are  not  connected  with  any 
church. 

Homes  for  the  aged  have  to  es- 
tablish a  minimum  age  at  which  ap- 
plicants are  received,  most  of  them 
requiring  a  small  entrance  fee,  usu- 
ally from  $300  to  $500.  Nearly  all 
homes  of  this  class  have  a  waiting  list 


of  applicants.  Self-respecting  poor 
per.sonH  greatly  prefer  institutions  of 
this  class  to  the  public  almshouse. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  av- 
erage almshouse  population  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  self-respect,  which 
makes  them  unwilling  to  enter  the 
public  institutions. 

Outiide  Private  Care  of  the  Poor. 
— Assistance  is  given  to  the  poor 
outside  of  institutions  by  many  asso- 
ciations. The  various  fraternal  orders 
extend  assistance  to  the  members  of 
their  fraternities  in  case  of  need. 
There  are  al<k)  numerous  national  or- 
ders composed  of  Eni^lishmen,  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  et<^.,  which 
extend  aid  to  their  members. 

A  great  number  of  "  relief  socie- 
ties "  and  "  provident  societies "  ex- 
ist throughout  the  country.  Most  of 
these  organizations  have  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years,  and  their 
principal  object  is  to  bring  relief  to 
the  poor.  As  a  rule,  such  societies 
have  sought  the  maximum  relief 
with  the  minimum  of  administrative 
cost.  Some  such  societies  have  adopt- 
ed advanced  methods  of  preventive 
and  reconstructive  work  for  needy 
families. 

During  the  last  forty  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  system  of  "  Charity 
Organization  Societies "  and  "  Asso- 
ciated Charities "  through  the  coun- 
try. These  societies  endeavor,  first, 
to  bring  into  effective  cooperation  all 
of  the  existing  philanthropic  organi- 
zations of  the  community;  second,  to 
undertake  a  thorough  system  of 
studying  and  recording  the  history 
and  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  each 
community,  collectively  and  individ- 
ually; third,  having  ascertained  the 
need,  to  cause  that  need  to  be  ade- 
quately met,  whether  by  the  organi- 
zation itself  or  by  some  other  or- 
ganization or  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  charity  organization  societies 
have  laid  less  stress  upon  the  matter 
of  material  relief  and  more  stress 
upon  personal  service.  They  lay 
much  emphasis  upon  the  endeavor  to 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  by 
promoting  provident  schemes,  etc. 

In  some  cities,  like  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,  the  charity  organization  so- 
cieties and  the  reUef  societies  have 
consolidated,    while    in    other    cities, 
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like  New  York  and  Boston,  they 
have  come  into  close  and  efficient  co- 
operation. In  still  other  cities,  like 
St.  Louis,  the  relief  societies  or  the 
provident  societies  have  taken  up  the 
methods  of  the  charity  organization 
societies. 

The  tendency  of  the  private  charity 
agencies  is  more  and  more  toward 
work  for  the  prevention  of  pauper- 
ism, the  rehabilitation  of  families 
and  the  promotion  of  self-help,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the  direction  of 
making  relief,  when  it  is  necessary, 
more  efficient  than  formerly. 

The  improvement  of  the  work  of 
charitable  societies  is  being  promoted 
by  the  Schools  of  Philanthropy, 
which  have  grown  up  within  recent 
years  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  St.  Louis.  Similar  schools  are 
being  organized  in  Philadelphia  and 
Milwaukee. 

TBEATMENT  AND   CABE  OF 
THE   INSANE 

In  early  years  the  insane  were 
treated  as  quasi  criminals;  they  were 
arrested,  locked  up  in  jail  pending 
trial,  tried  on  a  complamt  before  a 
jury,  conveyed  to  the  asylum  by  a 
sheriff,  sometimes  tied  with  ropes  or 
wearing  steel  handcuffs.  In  the  asy- 
lum they  were  locked  up  behind  barred 
windows;  if  restless  and  excited,  they 
were  locked  up  in  cells,  strapped  down 
to  benches,  or  made  to  wear  leather 
muffs  and  restraining  belts.  In  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  the  writer  saw  iron  rings 
in  basement  cells  where  patients  were 
formerly  chained  to  the  wall.  In 
many  hospitals  patients  were  shut  up 
in  wooden  cribs  with  barred  covers, 
locked  down. 

In  Wisconsin  insane  patients  in  poor- 
houses  were  kept  in  wooden  buildings, 
having  cells  each  side  of  a  corridor; 
the  cells  sloped  toward  the  middle 
corridor  and  patients  were  bedded 
down  with  straw  like  cattle.  The  best 
asylums  employed  untrained  attend- 
ants of  the  grade  of  farm  hands  and 
servant  girls.  In  Minnesota,  as  late 
as  1885,  women  attendants  began  at 
$10  per  month  and  worked  up  to  $14; 
male  attendants  began  at  $18  and 
worked  up  to  $25;  a  supervisor,  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  three  him- 
dred  patients,  drew  $40   per   month. 


Sedatives  were  freely  used  to   keep 
patients  quiet  at  night. 

A  revolution  was  wrought  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  harsh  restraints,  the  in- 
troduction of  open  wards,  the  increase 
of  the  medical  force,  the  establishment 
of  training  schools  for  nurses  with 
increased  pay,  the  adoption  of  the 
cottage  system,  the  increase  in  recrea- 
tion, congenial  employment  and  out- 
door life. 

A  second  revolution  has  heen 
wrought  during  the  past  ten  years  by 
the  elevation  of  medical  standards, 
the  establishment  of  patholoffioil  lab- 
oratories, the  introduction  ol  psycho- 
pathic institutes,  the  substitution  of 
outdoor  exercise  and  hydropathic  treat- 
ment for  sedatives  and  restraint  ap- 
paratus, legislation  permitting  vol- 
untary commitment  of  neurasthenic 
patients,  the  establishment  of  receiv- 
ing wards  for  temporaiy  treatment 
and  study  of  patients  before  commit- 
ment, the  employment  of  trained 
nurses  instead  of  sheriffs,  to  convey 
patients  to  the  hospital  without  me- 
chanical restraints  or  humiliating  e:c- 
hibitions,  and,  in  general,  the  recog- 
nition and  treatment  of  an  insane 
person  simply  as  a  sick  person. 

State  Hospitals  and  Asyloms. — The 
plan  of  state  care  for  all  insane  pa- 
tients is  advocated  by  many  of  the 
best  authorities.  New  York  and  Min- 
nesota provide  for  all  insane  patients 
in  state  hospitals  and  asyliuns.  Il- 
linois has  legislation  looking  to  the 
same  plan.  Possibly  two  or  three 
other  states  have  adequate  state  care 
for  all  insane  patients.  In  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  the  state  hos- 
pitals are  inadequate  and  patients  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  counties  to  be 
cared  for  either  in  the  county  alms- 
houses or  in  county  insane  asylums, 
A  personal  inspection  of  many  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane  proves  that  state 
care  is  almost  invariably  much  su- 
perior to  county  care.  The  state  con- 
structs better  buildings,  secures  more 
competent  and  efficient  superintendents 
and  better  organization.  County  offi- 
cials desire  to  make  a  record  for  econo- 
my, and  they  generally,  while  state  in- 
stitutions are  better  supported,  econo- 
mize below  the  limit  of  efficient  care. 

Prior  to  1885  most  of  the  hospitals 
for  insane  were  built  on  the  Kirk- 
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bride  plan  of  a  central  administration 
building  with  diverging  wings.  Since 
that  time  the  new  hospitals  have  been 
built  chiefly  on  the  cottage  plan, 
under  which  most  of  the  patients  are 
housed  in  cottages  accommodating 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  patients. 
Some  cottage  institutions  have  larger 
buildings  for  excitable  patients  and 
sick  patients.  Most  of  them  have  an 
administration  building  containing  of- 
fices, etc.  Many  of  the  cottage  insti- 
tutions have  central  heating  plants, 
kitchens,  and  dining  rooms.  A  few 
hospitals  have  central  kitchens  from 
which  the  food  is  distribuiod  by  wagon 
to  dining  rooms  in  the  cottages.  A 
few  hospitals  have  cottages  which  are 
complete  domestic  establishments,  each 
with  its  o\vn  heating  plant,  kitchen, 
and  dining  room.  This  latter  plan  is 
gradually  coming  into  favor.  The  con- 
pregate  dining  hall  gives  little  op- 
portunity for  pleasant  and  homelike 
eating.  Under  the  plan  of  distribut- 
ing food  to  cottages  from  a  central 
kitchen  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
serve  food  hot  and  appetizing. 

Overcrowding  is  almost  universal  in 
state  hospitals  for  insane  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  impossible  to  induce 
legislatures  to  make  provision  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  insane  population.  The  only  state 
in  the  Union,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
learn,  where  there  is  no  overcrowding 
in  any  state  hospital  for  insane,  is  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  pre- 
vented overcrowding  by  legislation 
which  permits  the  construction  of 
additional  asylums  for  the  insane  with- 
out legislation  and  operates  automat- 
ically to  provide  increased  accommoda- 
tion in  advance  of  the  need. 

Intelligent  discussion  of  state  care 
of  the  insane  will  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Lunacy,  New  York 
State  Board  of  Lunacy,  and,  especial- 
Iv,  in  the  final  report  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Charities  (1910). 

County  Asylums  for  the  Insane. — 
County  provision  for  insane  patients 
has  been  almost  uniformly  bad.  The 
reports  of  the  State  Boards  of  Char- 
ities of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  b««r 
testimonv  to  this  fact.  One  reason 
for  this  failure  is  the  fact  that  county 
care  has  been  considered  temporary 


and  the  hope  has  been  cherished  that 
state  care  would  overtake  the  need; 
but  this  hope  has  proved  delusive  and, 
meanwhile,  buildings  have  gone  into 
decay,  while  overcrowding  has  in- 
creased and  the  patients  have  suffered 
untold  misery. 

In  Wisconsin  an  adequate  and  sat- 
isfactory system  of  coimty  care  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  Prior  to  1880  county  care  in 
Wisconsin  was  almshouse  care  and 
was  bbth  inadequate  and  disreputable. 
The  present  system  was  adopt^  under 
the  leadership  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Reform.  The  Wisconsin 
law  provides  that  each  county  should 
be  chargeable  with  $1.50  per  week, 
estimated  to  be  one-half  the  cont,  of 
each  patient  maintained  in  a  state  hos- 
pital. A  law  was  enacted  providing 
that  whenever  any  county  should  erect 
a  suitable  county  asylum  on  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform,  the  county  should  not 
only  be  freed  from  the  payment  of 
$1.50  per  week  into  the  state  treasury, 
but  should  also  receive  from  the  state 
treasury  $1.50  per  week  for  each  pa- 
tient maintained  in  the  county  asy- 
lum (making  a  total  saving  of  $3  per 
week  per  patient),  as  long  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  asylum  was 
kept  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Reform.  If  it  was 
unsatisfactory,  the  state  board  had 
authority  to  cut  off  the  state  appro- 
priation and  also  to  order  patients  re- 
moved to  other  county  asylums.  No 
county  was  allowed  to  build  a  county 
asylum  without  the  approval  of  the 
state  board,  and  the  state  board  had 
authority  to  transfer  patients  from 
the  state  hospitals  for  insane  to  county 
asylums  at  their  discretion. 

The  county  asylums  are  located  on 
large  farms,  permitting  general  farm- 
ing, dairying,  truck  gardening,  fruit 
raising,  etc.,  affording  abundant 
healthful  employment  for  both  sexes. 
Superintendents,  chosen  from  efficient 
farmers,  were  paid  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  year.  Medical  attendance  was 
furnished  by  physicians  from  adjacent 
towns. 

The  coimty  insane  asylum  system 
immediately  became  popular.  The 
counties  found  that  they  saved  money 
under  the  new  system.  Friends  of 
patients  were   pleased  because   their 
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afflicted  relatives  were  near  home. 
Patients  were  more  contented  because 
of  the  smaller  ^oups  and  the  more 
natural  daily  life.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  three  state  hospitals  were 
pleased  because  tliey  were  able  to 
transfer  their  less  hopeful  cases  and 
reduce  their  population  to  the  actual 
normal  capacity  of  the  hospitals,  and 
to  do  hospital  work  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  writer,  hav- 
ing visited  Wisconsin  county  asylums 
at  intervals  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  having  canvassed  the 
matter  with  superintendents  of  state 
hospitals,  members  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  and  the  state  board  of 
control,  county  officials  and  physicians 
in  private  practice,  and  patients  in 
the  county  asylums,  can  testify  that 
the  Wisconsin  county  system  is  held 
in  general  favor  in  Wisconsin,  and 
that,  under  it,  the  patients,  in  his 
judgment,  are  at  least  as  well  cared 
for  as  patients  of  the  same  class  in 
the  average  state  hospital. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there 
are  some  county  asylums  organized 
on  practically  the  same  plan  as  the 
Wisconsin  county  asylums.  The  Ches- 
ter County  Asylum  is  admirably 
conducted  with  a  woman  physician 
as  superintendent.  Outside  of  the 
two  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Penn- 
sylvania, there  is  only  occasionally  a 
county  asylum,  like  the  Cook  County 
Asylum  at  Chicago,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Almshouse  Care  of  the  Insane. — 
The  keeping  of  insane  patients  in 
almshouses  is  a  cruelty  to  the  insane 
and  the  sane  alike.  It  is  impossible  to 
provide  necessary  facilities  for  insane 
patients  in  the  ordinary  almshouse. 
Tlicy  need  a  higher  order  of  nurses 
and  attendants  than  are  found  in  alms- 
houses. The  insane  patients  are  ob- 
jects of  fear,  aversion,  or  ridicule  to 
the  sane  patients,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  give  them  the  degree  of  liberty  es- 
sential to  their  comfort,  happiness, 
and  physical  welfare.  It  is  usual  to 
find  an  undue  amount  of  restraint  ex- 
ercised upon  troublesome  insane  pa- 
tients in  almshouses.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
for  insane  women  the  protection  their 
helpless  condition  demands  in  an  in- 
stitution where  vicious  and  irrespon- 
sible men  are  at  large. 
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Voluntary  Commitment  to  Hos- 
pitals for  Insane. — Many  persons  on 
the  verge  of  insanity  or  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  a  hoepital 
for  the  insane,  with  its  expert  phy- 
sicians and  trained  nurses,  were  it  not 
for  the  odium  which  most  unjustly 
attaches  to  persons  who  have  been  in- 
mates of  such  a  hospital.  Several 
states  have  passed  laws  permitting  in- 
dividuals to  enter  hospitals  for  the 
insane  on  their  own  motion,  by  per- 
mission of  the  superintendent,  with  an 
acrreement  to  submit  to  the  necessary 
discipline  in  consideration  of  the  priv- 
ileges enjoyed. 

WTiat  is  needed  is  the  establishment 
of  state  sanitariums  for  the  treatment 
of  persons  suffering  from  diseases  of 
the  brain  or  the  nervous  system, 
which  patients  may  enter  either  on 
their  own  request  or  that  of  friends, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  court  ex- 
amination and  finding  of  insanity.  It 
should  be  possible  for  such  persons  to 
be  admitted,  treate<l.  and  dischar^d 
without  any  record  lieing  made  that 
would  reflect  upon  the  integrity  of 
their  mental  condition. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  ha^ 
just  been  organized  an  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Insanity.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  one  of  its  first  undert^ik- 
ings  will  be  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  not  associated 
with  any  hospital  for  the  insane,  in 
which  neurasthenic  patients  may  se- 
cure  adequate   preventive   treatment, 

THE    CABE    OF    EPILEPTICS 

The  epileptic  appeals  peculiarly  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  community. 
His  disease,  **  the  falling  sickness." 
is  but  little  understood.  Physicians 
disagree  as  to  whether  it  has  its 
seat  in  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord, 
or  the  nervous  system.  No  specific 
treatment  avails.  The  only  helpful 
treatment  is  found  in  suitable  diet. 
regulation  of  habits,  congenial  sur- 
roundings, proper  recreation,  and 
carefully  selected  employment.  The 
disease  is  progressive,  usually  ac- 
companied by  gradual  deterioration 
of  physical  and  mental  powers,  and 
probably  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
recover.  The  character  of  the  disease 
exposes   the   patient    to   physical    in- 
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jury  in  his  paroxysm,  and  most 
epileptics  are  dangerous  to  others. 
Many  people  have  been  killed  or  in- 
jured by  epileptics. 

The  epileptic  is  debarred  from  any 
ordinary  employment.  He  cannot 
serve  on  a  railway,  he  cannot  safely 
engage  in  building  or  house  paint- 
ing or  the  management  of  machinery. 
He  cannot  be  employed  as  a  sales- 
man or  in  other  employment  where 
his  paroxysms  would  frighten  or  an- 
noy bystanders.  He  is  not  insane  or 
feeble-minded  in  the  early  stage  of 
his  disease,  and  it  is  a  cruelty  to 
both  classes  to  confine  him  in  an  in- 
stitution for  the  insane  or  feeble- 
minded. Nevertheless  thousands  of 
epileptic  patients  are  sent  to  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane  and  feeble- 
n^inded  for  lack  of  other  provision. 
Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
already  under  care  in  such  institu- 
tions a  sufficient  number  of  epileptic 
patients  to  populate  an  institution 
for  their  exclusive  care,  at  the  same 
time  making  room  in  those  institu- 
tions for  patients  who  legitimately 
belong  to  them.  Colonies  for  epilep- 
tics have  been  established  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  else- 
where. In  these  colonies  epileptic  pa- 
tients are  safely  and  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  it  is  found  that, 
like  the  adult  feeble-minded,  they  can 
be  made  very  largely  self-supporting, 
with  benefit  to  themselves.  Epilep- 
tic colonies  have  been  proposed  in  a 
number  of  states,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  within  a  few  years,  separate 
public  care  for  epileptics  will  be  gen- 
erally adopted.  This  seems  the  more 
reasonable  because  it  can  be  begun 
without  any  immediate  increase  in 
the  present  dependent  population,  by 
the  transfer  of  epileptic  patients  from 
the  institutions  where  they  now  are. 

Suitable  care  for  epileptics  is  im- 
portant as  a  social  measure,  because 
it  is  now  recognized  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  offspring  of  epilep- 
tic parents  are  epileptic,  feeble-mind- 
ed, or  otherwise  defective. 

INSTITUTIONS    FOB    THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  people  in  the  United 
States  is  about  equal  to  the  number 


of  insane  persons,  namely,  160,000. 
While  a  portion  of  the  feeble-minded 
may  be  safely  kept  in  their  own 
homes  under  the  care  of  relatives,  it 
appears  that  at  least  one  half  of 
them,  and  probably  a  larger  portion, 
ought  to  be  under  public  care,  not 
only  for  their  own  safety  and  happi- 
ness, but  also  for  the  protection  of 
the  community  at  large.  There  arc 
now  under  care  in  institutions  for  the 
insane  in  the  United  States  about 
150,000  patients.  If  public  provision 
were  to  be  made  for  one  half  of  the 
feeble-minded  persons  in  the  commun- 
ity, that  would  mean  approximately 
75,000  feeble-minded  persons.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  institutional  pro- 
vision for  feeble-minded  persons  in 
the  United  States  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed  15,000. 

Public  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  United  States  dates 
back  about  forty  years.  The  first 
institution  for  feeble-minded  children 
in  this  country  was  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Feeble-mind- 
ed, founded  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in 
1848. 

The  original  conception  of  these  in- 
stitutions was  that  of  a  school  for 
children.  It  was  believed  that  chil- 
dren of  imperfect  mental  development 
might  have  their  dormant  powers  de- 
veloped by  skillful  training,  which 
should  last  longer  than  the  ordinary 
school  period,  and  that  such  children 
might  thus  be  fitted  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  become  independent 
members  of  society.  These  expecta- 
tions were  disappointed.  Experience 
proved  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  boys  and  girls  could  take 
care  of  themselves.  Many  of  those, 
who  were  sent  out  experimentally, 
soon  came  back  to  the  institution, 
unable  to  endure  the  competition  of 
the  ordinary  life.  These  children 
grew  up  in  the  institutions,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  custodial 
care  for  them.  Experience  proved 
also  that  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity positively  demands  the  cus- 
todial care  of  all  feeble-minded  girls 
during  the  child-bearing  age.  Such 
studies  as  that  of  Mr.  Dugdale  on 
The  Juke  Family,  Rev.  Oscar  McCul- 
loch  on  The  Tribe  of  lahmael,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Bicknell  on  Feeble-Mind- 
edneas    cm    an    Jiiheritanoe,    demon- 
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strated  that  the  chief  source  of  feeble- 
mindedness with  its  entailed  burdens 
of  pauperism,  prostitution,  vice,  and 
crime  is  found  in  the  unprotected, 
feeble-minded  girl.  As  a  result,  sep- 
arate institutions  for  feeble-minded 
women  have  been  built  in  the  states 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  able  to  contribute 
by  their  labor  to  their  own  support 
so  as  to  reduce  the  cash  expenditure 
to  less  than  $100  annually  per  capita. 
Institutions  for  younff  women  of  this 
class  are  maintained  by  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Provi- 
sion for  the  custodial  care  of  such 
girls  is  made  in  connection  with 
schools  for  younger  feeble-minded 
children  in  several  states.  No  state 
in  the  Union,  however,  has  yet  made 
adequate  provision  for  all  of  the  girls 
of  this,  class.  Purely  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  such  provision 
would  return  to  the  state  much  more 
than  its  cost.  Farm  colonies  for 
feeble-minded  adults  have  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  institutions 
for  feeble-minded  children  in  many 
states.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized that  if  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide institutional  care  for  all  of  the 
feebleminded  population,  wisdom  de- 
mands that  provision  shall  first  be 
made  for  this  class  in  order  to  check 
this  growing  burden  at  its  source. 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 
provide  such  intellectual,  physical, 
industrial,  and  moral  training  as 
they  are  able  to  receive,  together 
with  such  recreations  as  render  happy 
the  lives  of  these  innocent  children, 
and  contribute  at  the  same  time  to 
their  development.  While  the  trend 
of  the  times  is  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  family  homes  in  preference  to  in- 
stitutions for  normiu  children,  it  is 
almost  universally  agreed  that  the 
feeble-minded  child  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  more  happily,  safely,  and  econom- 
ically maintained  in  an  institution 
than  in  a  private  family.  It  has  been 
discovered  also  that  the  older  feeble- 
minded persons  can  be  made  nearly 
self-supporting  in  farm  colonies,  un- 
der a  wise  administration,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  happiness  and  comfort. 

In  no  form  of  social  service  is  there 
found  a  more  beautiful  and  unselfish 
devotion    than    among    those    whose 


lives  are  given  to  the  care  of  feeble- 
minded children. 

THE   CBIPPLED  AKD   D£- 
FOBMED 

Institutions  for  the  care  of  crippled 
and  deformed  children  have  existed 
for  many  years  in  the  United  States. 
An  admirable  example  is  The  Home 
for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  in  New 
York.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  rapid  growth  of  such  institu- 
tions. They  are  of  two  classes:  hos- 
pitals for  orthopedic  treatment  and 
asylums  for  the  care  of  those  who 
are  permanently  crippled,  or  for  the 
care  of  those  who  are  convalescent. 
Some  confusion  has  arisen  because 
some  of  the  hospitals  are  called 
"  Homes  " ;  for  example,  the  Home  for 
the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  in  New 
York  and  the  Home  for  Destitute  Crip- 
pled Children  in  Chicaga  It  would 
be  better  if  the  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions were  more  clearly  distinguished. 
As  a  rule,  the  hospitals  for  crippled 
children  are  intended  to  secure  to  the 
child  his  surgical  opportunity,  and  the 
effort  is  made  to  send  out  the  children 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  make 
place  for  others  on  the  waiting  list. 

Hospitals  for  Cripples. — Orthopedic 
surgery  has  made  rapid  strides  with- 
in the  past  few  years,  resulting  in 
the  cure  of  many  cases  which  were 
formerly  considered  hopeless.  Of  ne- 
cessity such  hospitals  are  located  in 
large  cities  where  orthopedic  surgeons 
are  available  and  where  means  can 
be  found  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  hospitals,  which  are  neces- 
sarily expensive.  Through  the  nu- 
merous pnilanthropic  agencies  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  ortho- 
pedic treatment  for  city  children, 
however  poor;  but  it  is  very  difiScult 
to  secure  such  treatment  for  poor 
children  who  live  in  the  country,  far 
from  centers  of  population.  Their 
parents  have  neither  the  financial 
means  nor  the  knowledge  to  avail 
themselves  of  surgeons  and  hospitals, 
and  many  curable  cases  are  left  to 
degenerate  into  permanent  cripples 
for  lack  of  such  care.  The  State  of 
Minnesota,  in  1897,  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  treatment  of  crippled 
children  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  work  was  organized  under  the 
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leadership  of  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Gillette, 
an  eminent  orthopedist.  For  several 
years  it  was  made  auxiliary  to  the 
St.  Paul  at  J  and  County  Hospital, 
but  the  work  proved  so  successful 
and  so  valuable  that  the  legislature 
of  1909  made  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings. 
Through  this  legislation  orthopedic 
treatment  has  been  made  available 
for  crippled  children  throughout  the 
entire  State  of  Minnesota;  and  many 
children,  who  would  otherwise  have 
become  a  permanent  public  burden, 
are  being  developed  into  self-support- 
ing citizens. 

Asylnms  for  Cripples  and  Deformed 
Children. — ^The  work  of  the  hospitals 
for  crippled  children  has  accented  the 
need  of  the  incurable  cripple.  Many 
cripples  suffer  sadly  for  lack  of  suit- 
able care.  The  lot  of  such  persons 
in  homes  of  poverty  and  in  alms- 
houses is  pitiflLble.  As  a  result  asy- 
lums for  the  care  of  such  children 
are  being  rapidly  instituted  in  the 
larger  cities.  Most  of  these  asylums 
leave  the  surgiod  treatment  of  such 
patients  to  the  orthopedic  hospitals 
for  cripples  or  to  the  general  hos- 
pitals, preferring  to  deal  with  them 
after  tney  have  had  their  surreal 
opportunity,  though  some  institutions, 
like  the  Widener  Memorial  at  Phila- 
delphia,   combine    the    functions    of 


hospital  and  asylum.  In  practice  it 
is  found  that  the  asylum  work  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  surgical 
work.  Practically  all  crippled  chil- 
dren demand  more  or  lees  surgical 
care.  Braces  must  be  readjusted, 
plaster  casts  must  be  renewed,  old 
wounds  reopen,  and  disease  presents 
new  factors.  Expert  surgical  advice 
is  indispensable,  and  that  fact  neces- 
sitates the  location  of  the  asylum 
where  it  will  be  conveniently  acces- 
sible. 

The  most  notable  asylum  for 
crippled  children  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital 
School  at  Canton,  near  Boston.  This 
school  already  provides  for  150  chil- 
dren and  is  to  be  enlarged  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  300.  The  buildings  are 
simple,  but  admirably  adapted  to 
their  purpose.  Schools  of  letters  and 
schools  for  industrial  training  are  in 
operation.  There  is  an  excellent  con- 
valescent home  for  crippled  children 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  auxiliary  to 
The  New  York  Orthopedic  Dispensary 
and  Hospital. 

The  most  important  and  pressing 
problem  of  these  institutions  is  that 
of  such  vocational  training  as  will 
enable  the  children  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  industry  without  becoming 
actual  or  apparent  beggars.  This  prob- 
lem is  now  being  carefully  studied. 
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WiLLET  M.  Hays* 


THE   OBGAKIZATION   OF 
AGBICXJLTITBE 

[An  accoant  of  agrlcnlture  and  forest- 
ry made  at  this  time  gives  opportunity 
for  a  general  review  and  a  forecast  of 
prospective  developments.  Since  many 
of  tlie  statistical  estimates  of  tlie  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
l>e  revised  in  1911  from  the  figures  of 
tlie  thirteenth  census.  It  seems  wiser 
for  the  most  part  to  defer  presenting 
many  statistical  tables  until  the  new 
census  gives  a  new  basis.] 

In  the  year  1910  the  high  cost  of 
food  has  directed  the  attention  of 
people  in  nonagricultural  pursuits  to 
the    paramount    importance    of    the 

Sroductivity  of  the  soil,  while  the 
ousekeeper,  the  business  man,  and 
the  economist  have  been  brought 
clearly  to  realize  that  the  world  must 
adapt  itself  to  more  expensive  food 
products.  The  steady  movement 
away  from  the  land  so  as  to  secure 
the  high  prices  paid  in  nonagricul- 
tural pursuits  and  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  has  practically 
reached  its  limit.  Whereas  two  or 
three  generations  ago  two  thirds  of 
the  total  population  were  on  the 
farm,  to-day  the  figures  are  reversed, 
and  two  thirds  are  off  the  farm.  The 
present  high  prices  for  agricultural 
products  would  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion left  on  the  farm  cannot  run 
much  lower.  While  there  are  yet 
some  new  lands  to  be  subdued,  while 
machinery  will  be  still  further  per- 
fected so  as  to  reduce  hand  labor, 
while  methods  of  farm  management 
will  be  greatly  improved,  and  while 
economic  plants  and  domestic  ani- 
mals will  be  improved  by  breeding  so 
as  to  yield  a  larger  and  more  eco- 
nomic   product,    yet,    on    the    other 


»  Assisted  by  William  F.  Harding. 


hand,  advancement  in  nonagricul' 
tural  vocations  will  also  there  greatly 
increase  the  production  per  worker, 
providing  these  classes  with  more  to 
give  in  exchange  for  food  and  other 
products  of  the  farm.  People  will 
flock  to  that  calling  which  offers  the 
largest  remuneration,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  people  will  be  permanently 
required  to  bring  forth  the  raw 
products  of  food  and  clothing  from 
the  soil.  The  proportions  on  and  off 
the  farm  have  nearly  reached  the 
point  where  they  will  remain  static. 

Agricultural  Organization.  —  Won 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  de- 
veloping agricultural  institutions  for 
research  and  education,  and  associa- 
tions designed  to  fosf^r  particular 
country-life  interests.  Suggestions 
for  an  all-round  organization  of  agri- 
cultural affairs  have  arisen  during 
the  last  few  years.  While  the  great 
body  of  work  in  advancement  will  be 
done  in  definite  institutions,  yet  there 
is  a  rising  call  for  team  work  among 
all  agencies  striving  to  better  cooa* 
try  life.  Such  organization  is  needed 
to  look  after  some  of  the  wider  in- 
terests of  the  open  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  local  organizations  are 
being  multiplied  and  strengthened. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  large 
number  of  co6perative  enterprise* 
have  been  established.  These  ineludf 
increased  numbers  of  cooperative 
creameries,  cheese  factories,  co5pera- 
tions  for  marketing  grains,  fruit,  bj^A 
produce,  for  providing  insurance,  for 
breeding  animals,  and  also  coopera- 
tion of  the  national  and  state  agri- 
cultural institutions  with  the  farm- 
ers. An  organization  has  been  suf~ 
gested  to  develop  the  laws  relating  t » 
cooperations  as  distinguished  froei 
the  law  of  corporations.  Sngge8tiof);s> 
have  been  made  tnat  the  public  audit- 
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ing  now  given  to  banks  and  to  in- 
surance companies  should  be  given 
also  to  cooperative  creameries,  co- 
operative stores,  cooperative  fruit- 
selling  organizations,  and  to  similar 
forms  of  cooperation,  thus  to  encour- 
age these  institutions. 

Apricnltnral     Research.  —  Probably 
$50,000,000   has   been    spent   in   this 
country  for  research   in  agriculture. 
Federal  and   state  legislative  bodies 
are    increasing    the   grants    for    this 
purpose.     Approximately  $10,000,000 
annually  of  public  money  is  now  spent 
for  research  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.     The   United    States   De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    is    recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  research  insti- 
tution in  the  world.     The  state  ex- 
periment   stations     are     gaining     a 
strong   grasp  on   the  local  problems 
of    their  respective  states,  while  the 
United    States   Department  of   Agri- 
culture is  in  a  vital  way  taking  hold 
of  the  larger  and  interstate  problems. 
Congress  by  act  of  May  26,   1910, 
appropriated  $12,767,636  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  pres- 
pnt     fiscal    year     (ending    June    30, 
1911),  compared  with  $12,276,036  for 
the      preceding     year.     In     addition 
there   ia   a   permanent   appropriation 
of  $3,000,000  for  meat  inspection  and 
an  allotment  of  $460,000  for  the  de- 
partment's printing,  besides  $720,000 
intrusted  to  the  department  for  dis- 
tribution  to  state  experimental   sta- 
tions under  the  Hatch  act.     Stations 
wholly    or    partially    maintained    by 
Federal  funds  expended  in  all  $3,053,- 
446.90    in   the  fiscal   year    1909,    the 
United  States  contributing  $1,248,000 
of    this.      Additions    to    their    equip- 
ment were  made  to  the  value  of  $744,- 
561.93. 

JSdiication  for  Country  Life.— Our 
public  educational  system  has  finally 
begun  to  take  up  tlie  education  of 
all  people  who  are  to  be  engaged  in 
agricultural  production,  or  in  tech- 
nical lines  related  specifically  to  agri- 
culture. The  people  generally  are 
coming  to  see  that  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  a  large  project  requiring 
financing  and  organization.  The  vo- 
cational education  of  6,000,000  farm 
managers  and  6,000,000  mana<?ers  of 
farm  homes  is  looming  up  as  an  un- 
dertaking calling  for  national  and 
state    cooperation.     During  the  year 


vocational  education  has  been  wide- 
ly discussed  in  educational  circles, 
but  especially  by  business  men. 
economists,  and  legislators.  To  take 
selected  portions  of  the  vast  body  of 
knowledge  derived  from  agricultural 
research  to  all  our  farmers  and  farm 
youth  is  seen  to  be  both  a  neces- 
sary and  an  expensive  matter.  The 
necessity  has  been  emphasized  by 
James  J.  Hill  and  others,  who  have 
shown  that  in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions we  shall  need  to  feed  double 
the  present  population.  We  can  add 
fifty  per  cent  to  our  cultivated  acre- 
age, and  to  double  the  product  on 
this  larger  area  we  must  add  about 
fifty  per  cent  to  the  yield  per  acre. 
There  is  thus  involved  in  better  plans 
for  farming,  in  better  execution  of 
these  plans,  in  better  machinery,  and 
in  better  plants  and  animals,  the  pro- 
duction of  several  additional  billions 
of  farm  products. 

The  year  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports.  Our  balance  of  trade 
is  very  useful  to  us  in  keeping  our 
financial  status  in  a  stable  form.  We 
could  afford  even  much  larger  ex- 
penses for  public  agricultural  work 
than  now,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  sustain  our  balance  in  foreign 
trade. 

The  Graduate  Agricultural  School. 
— At  the  apex  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion for  American  country  life  we 
have  the  graduate  agricultural  school. 
This  school,  dealing  with  methods  of 
education  and  with  research,  is  open 
only  to  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges.  Most  of  its  students  are 
assistants  and  loaders  in  agricul- 
turnl  college  and  experiment  station 
work.  It  is  supported  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  assisted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Its  1010  session  had  205  stu- 
dents. 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  High 
Schools. — The  sixty-five  agricultural 
colleges  enrolled,  for  the  year  1909, 
1,107  graduate  students  including 
those  in  engineering  courses,  6,822  un- 
dergraduates in  agricultural  courses, 
7,059  in  special  and  short  courses  in 
agriculture,  and  197  in  teachers* 
courses  in  agriculture.  There  are 
fifty-eight   agricultural  high    schools 
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receiving  state  aid,  two  entirely  on 
private  foundations,  and  twenty -eight 
general  high  schools  receiving  st^te 
aid  for  teaching  agriculture.  Besides 
pupils  in  high  schools,  there  are  a 
large  number  in  agricultural  classes 
in  secondary  courses  of  conunon 
schools.  Agricultural  education  is 
rapidly  growing  in  number  of  stu- 
dents and  in  popular  favor. 

Consolidated  Rural  Schools. — ^There 
are  now  something  over  1,000  typical 
consolidated  rural  schools;  that  is, 
schools  to  which  the  pupils  are 
hauled  from  a  distance  as  great  as  it 
is  practicable  to  haul  the  children, 
each  school  district  covering  an  area 
approximately  five  miles  square.  Ap- 
proximately 200  consolidated  rural 
schools  were  organized  in  1010.  There 
are  also  probably  3,000  partially  con- 
solidated rural  schools  in  which  less 
than  half  a  dozen  schools  covering 
less  than  twenty-five  square  miles  are 
consolidated  into  a  single  school. 
Since  three  fourths  of  the  work  of 
vocational  education  in  agriculture 
must  be  done  in  local  schools,  it 
would  seem  that  tlie  consolidation  of 
the  one-district,  one-room  schools  into 
five-room  institutions,  large  enough 
to  employ  a  teacher  of  agriculture 
and  a  teacher  of  home  economics  as 
principal  and  assistant  principal,  is 
the  most  urgently  needed  new  de- 
velopment in  country-life  education. 
The  rapid  increase  of  rural-school 
consolidation  for  the  vear  has  caused 
those  who  have  most  information  in 
the  matter  to  estimate  that  event- 
ually two  thirds  of  the  approximately 
300,000  one-room  rural  schools  of 
America  will  be  consolidated. 

College  and  Department  Extension 
Work. — Next  to  the  consolidated  rural 
school,  the  most  important  new  de- 
velopments in  country-life  education 
are  extension  organizations  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  state  departments  of 
agriculture,  and  in  the  state  college 
of  each  state.  Considerably  more 
than  $1,000,000  is  expended  by  these 
organizations.  A  large  part  of  this 
money  is  used  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  in  many  states 
and  with  private  organizations.  Un- 
der  one   form   of   this  work,   called 


demonstration  farming,  general 
agents,  state  agents,  district  agents, 
and  county  agents  are  organized  into 
a  force  of  teachers  and  inspectors  to 
induce  thousands  of  farmers  to  plant 
limited  areas  of  their  farms  to  crops 
under  plans  supplied  by  the  officen 
of  the  government  or  state.  During 
the  year  farmers'  institute  meetings 
are  held  on  these  experiment  fields. 

The  better  plowing,  the  more  intel- 
ligent use  of  fertilizers,  the  better 
s^ds,  and  the  superior  cultivation 
prescribed  by  the  farm  demonstration 
agents  result  in  the  demonstration 
farmer  showing  himself  and  his 
neighbors  how  U)  materially  increase 
production  per  acre  and  per  worker. 
Often  this  increase  is  fifty,  one  hun- 
dred, and  even  two  hundred  per  cent 
This  work  is  mainly  centered  in  the 
South  as  yet,  and,  though  only  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  inaugu- 
ration, it  is  having  an  enormous  in- 
fiuence  on  the  gross  production  of 
these  states. 

A  report  of  the  farm  demonstra- 
tion work  of  Dr.  Knapp.  fgr  example, 
in  teaching  the  southern  farmers  how 
not  only  to  grow  more  cotton,  but 
also  to  grow  more  diversified  crops, 
reads  like  a  romance.  The  fact  that 
the  average  farm  is  producing  hardlj 
two  thirds  as  much  as  it  ought,  and 
that  many  farms  are  producing  less 
than  one  half  what  they  ought,  has 
given  departments  and  schools  of 
agriculture  a  most  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  material  benefit  V^ 
the  country.  The  states  and  collegia 
of  agriculture  are  rapidly  incremsini; 
their  expenditures  for  farmers*  in- 
stitutes, itinerant  schools,  corre- 
spondence courses,  short  courses,  an-l 
other  established  forms  of  extensi<m 
instruction  for  adult  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  (approximately)  $20,000,000  spent 
on  agricultural  education  and  re 
search  in  the  United  States  are  in 
creasing  production  at  least  $4<K».- 
000,000,  one  dollar  producing  an  a<i 
ditional  return  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  Rising  Body  of  Knowledge-— 
Rough  estimates  place  the  amount  ef 
money  already  expended  in  agricul- 
tural research  in  America  at  $60.00P.- 
000.  The  states,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral government,  are  yearly  iner^s 
ing  the  expenditure   for   Uiis   work. 
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Since  expenditures  along  this  line  are 
being  rather  rapidly  increased,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  within  a  generation  or 
so  the  total  sum  thus  expended  will 
have  been  increased  to  half  a  billion. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  knowledge  al- 
ready accumulated,  a  small  part  of 
which  has  been  put  in  pedagogical 
form  and  is  being  introduced  into  our 
school  system,  is  having  a  profound 
effect  on  agriculture  and  on  country 
life.  The  farmers  have  changed  from 
their  attitude  of  sneering  at  science 
in  farming,  and  are  very  rapidly  com- 
ing to  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  technical  knowledge  in  farm 
production,  farm  home  making,  and 
rural  affairs  generally.  Great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  methods 
of  research  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  a  body  of  men  trained 
in  research  is  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped. The  enlargement  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  the  multiplication  of 
agricultural  high  schools,  and  of  con- 
solidated rural  schools  large  enough 
to  have  departments  of  agricultural 
instruction,  is  resulting  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  body  of  men  and  women 
trained  to  teach  agriculture  and 
home  making. 

]>eve]opment  of  Pedagogical  Meth- 
ods.—  Educators  are  blocking  out 
courses  of  study  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  for  schools  of  all 
grades.  Text-books  are  being  pro- 
vided in  the  subjects  of  farm  man- 
agement, horticulture,  live-stock  pro- 
duction, dairying,  and  home  making. 
Besides  the  text  to  be  studied,  these 
books  contain  directions  for  demon- 
strations to  be  given  by  the  teacher 
and  practice  work  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  students.  The  pupils  in  the 
consolidated  rural  school,  for  in- 
stance, are  to  have  some  laboratory 
practice  in  the  laboratory  room.  Here 
a  ten-acre  school  farm  will  provide 
outdoor  work  also  in  field  crops,  hor- 
ticulture, landscape  gardening,  and 
forestry.  The  technological  agricul- 
tural high  school  has  a  large  farm 
with  bams,  laboratories,  and  practice 
shops.  The  agricultural  coAege  is 
even  more  elaborately  fitted  out  with 
laboratories  and  with  splendid  op- 
portunities for  library  researcn. 
Many  of  these  colleges  have  well-de- 
veloped graduate  courses,  and  many 
of  those  students  who  care  to  be  tech- 


nicians can  graduate  into  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and 
departments  of  agriculture.  Here 
under  the  direction  of  seasoned  sci- 
entists they  serve  apprenticeships, 
and  eventually  many  of  them  gain 
positions  where  they  can  carry  for- 
ward researches.  Those  who  are  most 
successful  often  gain  the  leadership 
of  groups  of  men  engaged  in  a  given 
line  of  research.  There  is  no  other 
line  of  education  in  this  country 
which  leads  such  a  large  niunber  for- 
ward from  a  public-school  system  in- 
to a  public  technical  service  toward 
which  the  education  is  directed. 

It  is  found  also  that  with  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  public  money 
the  backward  farm  manager  can  re- 
ceive instruction  which  will  result  in 
his  greatly  improving  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  products.  The  marked 
effect  of  demonstration  farming  in 
the  South,  supported  in  part  by  pub- 
lic and  in  part  by  private  funds,  is 
the  most  encouraging  line  of  exten- 
sion work. 

Development  of  Agricultural  Books. 
— ^The  year  1910,  in  common  with  the 
years  of  the  past  decade,  has  seen 
substantial  development  in  agricul- 
tural literature.  Books  which  were 
impossible  on  some  subjects  a  decade 
ago  are  now  being  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, not  many  years  ago  no  one 
had  wrought  out  a  successful  outline 
of  the  subject  of  farm  management; 
plant  breeding  was  then  but  very 
crudely  presented  in  bulletins,  where 
now  text-books  are  being  prepared. 
The  accumulations  of  knowledge  in 
such  subjects  as  entomology  and  the 
diseases  of  plants  are  so  extensive 
that  only  the  more  general  facts  can 
be  assembled  in  a  manual  or  in  a 
text-book. 

Growth  of  Agricultural  Periodicals. 
— ^Never  before  did  our  agricultural 
periodicals  have  such  growth.  Our 
468  agricultural  papers  have  an  ag- 
gregate subscription  list  probably 
?|uite  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
armors  in  the  United  States,  num- 
bering between  6,000,000  and  7,000,- 
000.  A  very  great  improvement  is 
observed  in  the  quality  and  value  of 
the  technical  and  general  information 
carried  to  the  farmers  by  these  pub- 
lications. While  the  experiment  sta- 
tions and  departments  of  agriculture 
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are  the  main  reservoir  from  which 
tliese  periodicals  secure  their  data, 
yet  the  farmers  themselves  are  sup- 
plying a  much  more  definite  line  of 
information  in  articles  and  corre- 
Hpondence  than  they  did  to  these  pub- 
lications a  decade  or  two  ago.  Every 
farmer's  interest,  every  class  of  live 
stock,  every  class  of  plants,  and 
every  manufacture  using  agricultural 
products  has  its  class  periodicals. 
The  aggregate  sum  of  money  received 
for  advertising  by  these  papers 
amounts  to  many  millions  annually, 
and  the  advertising  pages  of  these 
periodicals  no  less  than  the  editorial 
pages  carry  most  valuable  informa- 
tion to  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  land. 
With  the  development  of  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges,  the  editorial 
chairs  of  these  papers  are  being  filled 
with  men  trained  in  agricultural 
technic  and  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. The  women  of  the  farm  also 
are  taking  a  prominent  part  in  these 
pai)er8,  and  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
farm  home,  to  farm  youth,  and  to 
rural  sociology,  have  an  aggregate 
influence  which  is  very  large. 

FABM  MANAGEMENT 

The  fact  that  we  have  practically 
no  more  new  lands,  and  that  our  ur- 
ban population  is  increasing  rapidly 
while  the  increase  of  our  farm  pro- 
duction is  relatively  somewhat  re- 
duced, has  resulted  in  high-priced 
foods.  The  proportion  of  population 
has  become  unbalanced,  with  not 
enough  people  growing  food  to  keep 
the  price  low.  Our  nonagricultural 
population  will  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  purchasing  power  per  capita. 
They  will  be  ready  and  able  to  buy 
farm  products  at  relatively  high 
prices.  Those  who  own  lands  see  and 
realize  these  facts;  consequently  the 
price  of  land  in  the  United  States 
has  very  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  decade.  Farm  lands  have  in- 
creased between  1900  and  1910  prob- 
ably fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  in 
price.  Farm  labor  has  also  become 
much  higher  in  price,  as  have  also 
other  things  which  enter  into  the  cost 
of  producing  the  raw  materials  of 
food  and  clothing. 

Since  it  seems  likely  that  farm 
lands    will    continue    to    increase    in 


price,  the  interest  charge  as  an  item 
in  the  cost  of  producing  foods  prom- 
ises to  remain  permanently  higher 
than  formerly.  Since  nonagriculturml 
industries  are  growing  rapidly  and 
are  anxious  for  labor  even  at  high 
prices,  it  seems  certain  that  agnenl- 
tural  labor  will  continue  to  conunaad 
good  wages,  thus  making  higher  labor 
charges  in  the  production  of  farm 
products.  The  products  which  the 
farm  purchases  are  increasiag  greatly 
in  quantity,  as  our  farmers  are  con- 
stantly demanding  better  living  and 
better  equipment  on  their  farms.  On 
the  other  hand,  better  scientific  meth- 
ods of  farming,  improved  machinery, 
and  plants  and  animals  with  heredity 
made  better  by  breeding,  are  tending 
to  keep  the  cost  of  farm  products 
from  rising.  On  the  whole,  the  gen- 
eral industrial  and  financial  situation 
warrants  the  hope  that  agricultural 
production  has  reached  a  permanent 
basis  of  better  remuneration  than 
during  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Climate. — ^Taken  in  its  entirety  as 
related  to  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world,  the 
factor  of  climate  is  rather  constant 
in  the  making  of  farm  products. 
However,  when  applied  to  any  one 
crop  grown  on  a  large  and  widely  dis- 
tributed area,  as  wheat  or  com  or 
cotton,  climate  as  a  factor  varies  ma- 
terially from  year  to  year.  Thus, 
we  have  fluctuation  of  approximatdy 
twenty  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  these 
great  crops;  and  in  case  of  crops 
grown  on  a  more  limited  area,  as  flax. 

S'own  mainly  in  Minnesota  and  the 
akotas,  or  hemp,  grown  mainly  in 
a  few  counties  in  Kentucky,  climate 
as  a  factor  in  the  annual  product  pro- 
duces an  even  greater  variation  than 
that  named. 

The  rate  of  advancement  of  prices 
of  farm  products  has  been  recently 
accentuated  by  a  period  of  marked 
drouth  in  the  semiarid  regions  in  the 
West.  The  shortage  of  crops  in  that 
region  this  season  is  sharply  bring- 
ing home  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  rapid  increase  of  produc- 
tion beyond  our  present  "dry-land" 
frontier.  Increase  in  production  must 
henceforth  come  largely  from  increas- 
ing the  acreage  annually  under  cuHi* 
vation  in  regions  already  settled  and 
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from  increasinjif  the  yield  per  acre. 
In  the  eemiarid  region,  periods  of 
rainfall  and  periods  of  drouth,  each 
irregular  as  to  number  of  years,  may 
be  expected  to  alternate  as  in  the 
past. 

Irrigation  extended  so  as  to  utilize 
the  streams  of  the  mountains  and  the 
water  which  may  be  pumped  from 
subterranean  sources,  incluaing  flood 
water  which  may  be  impound^,  will 
continue  to  bring  increasing  acreages 
under  large  production  per  acre.  But 
these  acreages  will  not  increase  very 
rapidly,  as  compared  with  our  whole 
agricultural  area,  and,  even  when  all 
the  water  is  used  which  may  be  made 
available,  they  will  represent  but  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  semiarid 
region.  Other  large  areas  are  being 
^adually  brought  under  cultivation 
by  reclaiming  swamp  lands,  especially 
those  large  areas  near  our  great  riv- 
ers and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Moreover,  considerable  areas  of  land 
now  in  timber  in  the  humid  regions 
of  the  United  States  are  sure  to  be 
cleared  of  timber  and  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Owners  will  prefer 
to  take  o^  the  timber  from  land 
worth  $50  to  $200  per  acre  and  grow 
com,  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  other  high- 
paying  crops.  They  will  probably 
insist  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  states  should  promote  the 
production  of  forest  products  on 
mountainous  and  other  lands  on 
which  there  is  not  so  much  interest 
charge  as  on  lands  suitable  for  the 
production  of  high-priced  field  and 
horticultural  crops.  Those  desiring 
rich  lands  to  farm  are  looking  to  the 
richer  soils  which  still  bear  trees  in 
the  humid  regions  from  the  100th 
meridian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If 
this  movement  gains  large  headway 
it  will  be  another  most  powerful  ar- 
gument for  the  conservation  of  forests 
on  lands  which  nature  designed  to 
remain  as  forest  lands. 

Soils. — The  threatened  high  cost  of 
living,  the  enhanced  prices  of  farm 
lands,  the  general  development  of 
agricultural  education,  and  the  spe- 
cial activity  in  researches  in  soils 
and  fertilizers  have  combined  to  cen- 
ter a  great  interest  in  the  soils  of 
our  farms.  Such  authorities  as  Pres. 
Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 


and  Pres.  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railway,  have  clearly  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  we  must  increase 
our  productive  acreage,  and  that  we 
must  greatly  increase  the  product  per 
acre.  Our  wheat  yields  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre  where  it  should  yield  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre.  Likewise  cot- 
ton, which  yields  two  fifths  of  a  bale, 
should  be  made  to  average  nearly  a 
bale. 

Farm  Organisation.  —  Durin^^  the 
past  few  years  investigations  m  the 
reorganization  of  farms,  in  devising 
methods  of  farm  accounting,  and  in 
teaching  farm  management,  have 
made  great  headway.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  subjects  of 
farm  reorganization  and  farm  man- 
agement can  now  be  successfully  in- 
troduced to  follow  arithmetic  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  be  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  agricultural  high 
school,  with  strong  technical  collegiate 
courses  in  our  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture. Once  this  line  of  education 
is  put  into  effective  pedagogical  form, 
it  will  pay  to  introduce  it  as  a  study 
not  only  in  all  agricultural  colleges 
and  in  all  high  schools  where  pupils 
from  the  farm  attend,  but  also  in  all 
elementary  rural  schools,  even  includ- 
ing the  one-room  district  school.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  a  relatively  few 
men  be  highly  trained  to  manage 
large  estates,  nor  that  even  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  be  trained  to 
conduct  demonstration  farming  and 
itinerant  agricultural  schools.  Since 
nearly  all  our  6,000,000  or  7,000,000 
farms  are  managed  by  their  owners, 
the  problem  of  teaching  farm  man- 
agement must  reach  the  entire  num- 
ber, else  some  farms  will  be  badly 
managed. 

Cropping  Schemes.  —  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
state  experiment  stations,  and  similar 
institutions  in  foreign  countries  are 
slowly  but  surely  devising  schemes  of 
cropping  and  carrying  them  out  in 
comparison  side  by  side  so  that  the 
best  schemes  will  be  shown  to  the 
farmers.  This  research  work  is  de- 
veloping a  group  of  men  highly  ex- 
pert in  such  investigations.  Teachers 
of  farm  management  are  utilizing 
the  knowledge  gained  from  these  for- 
mal experiments,  and  also  knowledge 
gained  from  investigating  the  meth- 
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odt  of  those  fanners  who  best  succeed. 
These  two  classes  of  accumulated 
knowledge  are  beinff  organized  into 
text-book  and  otner  pedagogical 
forms  suited  to  use  in  schools  and 
in  the  form  of  bulletins  and  manuals 
for  use  by  farmers  generally. 

Fertilizers.  —  During  recent  years 
discussions  have  arisen  as  to  basic 
theories  of  soil  fertility.  One  school 
of  soil  specialists  emphasizes  the 
contention  that  not  only  an  absence 
of  mineral-plant  food,  but  also  other 
factors  until  recently  not  considered, 
often  control  the  productivity  of 
a  given  soil  for  a  given  crop  or 
crops  in  general.  Those  who  adhere 
to  the  older  point  of  view  are  em- 
phatic in  their  teaching  tl\at  many  of 
our  soils  are  being  depleted  of  cer- 
tain elements  of  plant  food,  and  that 
the  emphasis  of  soil  investigations 
should  be  directed  to  the  conservation 
of  mineral  elements  which  may  be 
depleted  in  given  soils.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  discussion, 
it  is  certain  that  the  soil  is  becom- 
ing a  much  broader  field  for  investi- 
gation than  before.  Study  has  been 
directed  toward  the  forms  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil.  The  im- 
portance of  these  studies  has  been 
especially  emphasized  by  the  discov- 
ery of  certain  organic  compounds  in 
the  soils  poisonous  to  some  crops. 
Thus,  for  example,  wheat  leaves  in 
the  soil  substances  toxic  to  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  investigations 
concerning  those  leguminous  crops 
which  bring  atmospheric  nitrogen  in- 
to the  soil  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  clovers  and  their  rela- 
tives. And  investigations  into  the 
needs  of  many  soils  for  mineral  fer- 
tilizers has  called  new  attention  to 
the  need  of  conserving  the  deposits 
of  phosphorus-bearing  rocks  and  of 
mineral  sources  of  potash.  The  need 
of  efforts  to  lessen  the  erosion  of  the 
soil  from  the  fields  has  also  been 
greatly  emphasized. 

Much  significance  is  attached  to  the 
fact  that  in  Europe  and  Asia  where 
the  soils  have  been  constantly  used 
for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
years,  they  have  not  worn  out,  though 
often  in  a  condition  of  low  produc- 
tivity; and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  tnese  old  soils  are  quite  as  pro- 
ductive  as   newer   soils.     These  dis- 


cussions are  not  so  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  conclusions  already 
reached  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
placing  these  soil  conservation  and 
fertility  subjects  where  they  aurely 
will  be  investigated  until  the  leading 
facts  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  no 
longer  under  serious  dispute. 

Marketing.— During  1910  the  move- 
ment among  farmers  to  perfect  their 
methods  of  marketing  products  has 
made  material  advances.  The  contin- 
ued successful  marketing  of  dairy 
products  through  the  co5perative 
creameries  of  Minnesota  and  other 
states,  the  wonderful  organization 
which  sends  train  loads  of  citrus 
fruits  from  California  to  the  city 
markets  of  the  entire  country,  and 
the  more  local  organizations  for  mar- 
keting truck  crops  in  Virginia  and 
other  states  are  among  the  most 
prominent  examples  of  the  growth  of 
the  co((perative  movement  among  pro- 
ducers of  farm  products.  The  high 
prices  of  1910  tend  to  increase  the 
desire  of  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers of  farm  products  to  find  less 
expensive  methods  of  taking  these 
products  from  the  farm  to  the  con- 
sumer. By  a  system  of  ''diversion 
in  transit,"  consignments  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  principal  markets 
more  in  proportion  to  their  immediate 
needs  than  formerly. 

Crop  Reporting. — The  crop  report- 
ing system  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  beoi 
supplemented  during  the  year  by  the 
reports  of  the  International  InsUtute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  which  has  or- 
ganized a  crop  reporting  service  sim- 
ilar to  that  at  Washington,  but  tak- 
ing into  consideration  world  areas  or 
world  crops.  Nearly  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  are  now  co5perating 
with  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  crop  reporting,  and 
those  in  charge  of  that  work  express 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  able  to  de- 
vise methods  which  will  still  further 
facilitate  the  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

Financing. — ^There  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  with  the  rise  in  prices 
of  farm  lands  a  larger  and  £uger 
proportion  of  our  acreage  is  going 
into  the  hands  of  the  commereiiJ 
owner  or  landlord.    This  means  that 
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the  people  who  work  the  land  must 
give  a  portion  of  the  income  to  oth- 
ers who  have  invested  their  money 
in  the  farms.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that,  excepting  for  a  limited 
number  of  large  farms,  it  is  better 
for  the  farmers  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  to  have  the  land  divided 
into  such  family-sized  farms  as  the 
owner  can  manage  with  his  own  la- 
bor and  with  the  labor  of  members 
of  his  family,  with  only  occasional 
hired  help.  Those  who  favor  the  in- 
troduction of  vocational  education  in 
the  schools  of  all  rural  commimities 
agree  that  this  is  the  most  important 
means  of  retaining  the  small  farm. 
If  every  man  is  trained  to  manage 
a  farm  and  every  country  woman  is 
trained  to  manage  a  farm  home  the 
farmers  will  pay  more  for  the  land 
than  would  the  commercial  owner, 
that  they  may  combine  the  develop- 
ment of  an  independent  home  with 
the  business  of  farming.  There  is  no 
serious  difficulty  in  producing  enough 
wealth  on  the  land  to  enable  those 
who  do  the  work  to  own  the  soil, 
unless  they  must  pay  an  undue  pro- 
portion to  outside  owners. 

CHOPS 

The  gross  product  of  our  field,  hor- 
ticultural and  garden  crops,  has  come 
to  above  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
In  addition  to  this  we  harvest  forest 
crops  amounting  to  about  $1,250,000,- 
000  annually.  Prices  on  the  whole 
for  all  plant  products  have  gradually 
risen  until  they  have  been  produced 
at  a  reasonable  profit  by  farmers,  and 
until  consumers  have  had  to  pay,  in- 
cluding distribution  charges,  prices 
which  deem  unduly  high.  Our  great 
staples,  as  com,  wheat,  and  cotton, 
which  are  constantly  in  competition 
with  each  other  and  with  the  less  im- 
portant crops,  have  their  share  of  our 
nearly  500,000,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  The  area  of  the  com  crop  has 
been  stimulated  b^  high  cash  prices 
for  com  and  by  high  prices  for  live- 
stock products  into  which  most  of  our 
com  crop  is  transformed  on  the  farm. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  areas  of  new 
lands  adapted  to  it  in  this  and  other 
countries  have  so  rapidly  expanded 
the  total  wheat  areas  that  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  world's  markets  has 
of    late    been    relatively    lower    than 


that  of  com.  Our  other  crops  are 
crowding  the  wheat  acreage  down  in 
the  older  sections  of  the  country; 
but  during  the  past  year  or  two  the 
consuming  world  seems  to  be  going 
ahead  of  production  and  higher  prices 
are  again  causing  wheat  to  compete 
for  larger  acreages. 

The  United  States  seems  on  the 
verge  of  changing  from  a  wheat-ex- 
porting country  to  a  wheat-importing 
country.  Only  by  somewhat  increas- 
ing our  yield  per  acre,  and  especially 
by  immediately  increasing  our  acre- 
age, can  we  hope  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  wheat  for  the  tables  of 
our  American  families. 

Cotton. — In  case  of  cotton  the  boll 
weevil  has  materially  reduced  the 
acreage  of  a  number  of  states  and 
threatens  to  continue  throughout 
practically  the  entire  fourteen  cotton - 
producing  states.  It  has  now  entered 
Mississippi  and  is  already  in  several 
counties  in  southwestern  Alabama. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  exceeding  its 
ordinary  progress  of  fifty  miles  per 
annum.  The  government,  the  states, 
and  private  parties  are  making  most 
vigorous  efirorts  to  enable  cotton 
farmers  to  grow  cotton  in  spite  of 
this  insect  pest,  and  also  to  grow  in 
rotation  with  cotton  such  crops  as 
corn,  forage,  and  other  products  which 
will  both  themselves  pay  and  place 
the  land  in  better  condition  for  the 
cotton  in  alternate  years.  The  re- 
striction of  the  cotton  acreage  in 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  par- 
tial failure  of  experiments  in  other 
subtemperate  zones,  as  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  to  greatly  increase  the  world's 
product  of  this  fiber,  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  cotton  through- 
out the  entire  world,  have  resulted 
in  remunerative  prices  for  cotton 
fiber.  And  the  conditions  which  war- 
rant higher  prices  for  these  great 
staple  crops  warrant  higher  prices 
for  the  crops  which  compete  with 
them  for  acreages  of  the  country's 
farmed  area. 

Alfalfa,  with  its  unusually  high 
value  of  field-crop  product  per  acre; 
orchards  of  apples,  citrus  fruits, 
plums,  peaches,  etc.,  with  their  very 
high  yields  of  value  per  acre,  are 
competing  for  larger  and  larger  acre- 
ages. Flax,  oats,  and  even  barley 
I  have  commanded   higher  prices  than 
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earlier  in  the  decade,  and  they,  too, 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  com- 
petition for  land  to  grow  on. 

It  would  seem  that  the  tendency 
has  already  begun  to  rather  reduce 
the  acreages  of  the  cheaper  forage 
crops  which  are  condensed  into  live- 
stock products,  as  our  pasturage  and 
hay  crops,  and  devote  these  lands 
more  to  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
which  become  at  once  human  foods 
without  first  passing  through  ani- 
mals. In  other  words,  it  may  be  we 
have  reached  a  period  when  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  live-stock  production 
will  be  gradually  reduced,  as  com- 
pared with  those  crops  which  serve 
directly  as  human  food,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  China  and  some  other 
countries,  where  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  the  deliciousness  of  the 
food  nor  of  its  value  per  pound,  as 
it  is  of  the  amount  of  people  who 
can  be  fed  from  a  square  mile  or  an 
acre. 

It  would  seem  also  that  cotton 
would  still  continue  to  crowd  out 
those  crops  which  are  turned  into 
wool,  as  an  acre  of  cotton  will  go 
further  toward  producing  clothing 
than  an  acre  of  forage  and  grain  con- 
verted into  wool.  It  is  also  true 
that  when  our  soils  are  so  handled 
as  to  be  highly  productive,  the  aver- 
age acre  can  be  made  to  produce 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  amount  of 
cotton  now  grown;  and,  also,  by 
means  of  soiling  crops,  together  with 
careful    fertilization    and   crop    rota- 


tion, the  product  per  acre  of  iMi 
can  also  be  doubled.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amoimt  which  we  can  a- 
crease  our  crops  is  limited  onlj,  ok 
might  almost  say,  by  the  capadfyof 
man  to  know  how  best  to  farm.  Hen 
again  the  most  potent  influenn  is 
increasing  the  average  efficiency  of 
the  individual  farmer  ia  public  twi 
tional  education. 

Breeding. — Breeding  ia  one  of  tk 
most  important  agencies  both  in  ii 
creasing  the  profito  of  the  farm  as^ 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  consumers.  If  each  dolltr  of 
public  or  private  money  invesUd  in 
creative  breeding  will  increase  i^ 
products  of  our  fields  by  $100  or  even 
$10,  this  is  a  means  of  greatly  ehetp^ 
ening  the  product.  Many  efforts  &^ 
improving  com,  wheat,  cotton,  flai- 
and  other  staple  crops  show  that  br 
breeding  the  seeds  of  these  crops  m 
be  so  improved  that  yields  will  bt 
increased  ten  or  even  twenty  per  ceit 
on  the  average.  It  is  asserted  X^ 
specialists  that  at  least  $3,000,000^) 
worth  of  our  plant  products  can  be 
thui9  improved  so  as  to  yield  at  least 
ten  per  cent  more  value.  These  sape 
specialists  make  similar  assert 
concerning  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  oer 
animal  products.  Ten  per  cent  of 
$5,000,000,000  is  $500,000,000.  If  tliis 
addition  to  our  farm  products  can  be 
secured  at  a  cost  of  several  niSm 
dollars  to  the  nation,  states  aid 
farmers,  the  national  profit  would  b; 
indeed  very  large. 


INCREASES  OF  AVERAGE  YIELDS  OF  CROPS  PER  ACRE 

Average  Yield  Per  Acre  of  Wheat.  Corn,  Oats.  Barley.  Rve.  Buckwheat.  PoUtoet.  Bay.  a^ 

Cotton.    Averages  of  5- Year  Petioda  since  1S80. 

Figure*  hjf  Nat.  C.  Murray,  Bureau  of  SUUiUici,  Devartmeni  of  Affrievihire, 
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28.2 

24.3 

14.8 

18.7 

84.0 

1.35 

in** 

1900-05 

24.2 

13.4 

30.1 

26.7 

15.6 

17.7 

86  5 

1.42 

is*  2 

1906-09 

27.3 

14.8 

28.8 

25.7 

16.4 

19.3 

95.4 

1.46 

1S»- 

Year  1910. 

Preliminary . . . 

14.2 

31.9 

22.4 

16.3 

1.34 

By  multiplying  these  yields  by  the 
average  price  of  each  crop  respec- 
tively, and  taking  an  average  of  all 
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yield  per  acre  in  ihe  past  thirty  years 
about  seventeen  per  cent.  Broadly 
speaking,  this  represents  $500,000,- 
000  annually,  due  to  better  plants  and 
better  soil  culture. 

Scientific  investigation  into  the  the- 
ory of  heredity  and  methods  of  breed- 
ing is  resulting  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  finding  the  very 
few  plants  in  a  variety  which,  when 
multiplied,  result  in  strains  or  varie- 
ties more  valuable  than  the  foundation 
stock  out  of  which  these  few  plants 
were  selected.  Profound  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  yield  of  varieties 
of  com  used  in  the  great  com  states. 
No  doubt  the  aggregate  increase  in 
yields  from  improvements  in  seed  com 
is  beginning  to  add  some  bushels  per 
acre    to  the  average   product  of   the 


entire  country.  Breeders  of  apples 
have  foimd  single  trees  which,  when 
multiplied  by  grafts,  have  proven  to 
be  large  bearers  of  this  king  of  fruits 
in  regions  where  before  apples  did 
not  do  well.  Other  breeders  have 
found  single  plants  of  wheat  or  of  fax 
the  seeds  of  which,  when  multiplied 
added  ten,  twenty,  or  even  twenty- 
five  per  cent  to  the  yields  of  these 
crops.  Some  states  are  already  able 
to  count  improvements  made  by  plant 
breeding  at  their  experiment  stations 
in  the  terms  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  annual Iv,  and  1910  has  seen 
this  work  only  begun. 

Yields.  —  The  following  tabular 
statement  shows  the  latest  statistic^ 
of  the  yields  of  farm  products  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  former  yields. 


PRODUCTION.    1910    (Preliminarv  EatimaU), 
Compared  with  1909  and  5-Year  Period  1905-1909. 


Corn.  . 
Wheat 
OaU. . 
Barley , 
Rye 


Bu. 


Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay Tona 

Tobaooo Lbfl. 


1910. 


3.121,381,000 
691.761.000 

1.096.396.000 

158.138.000 

32,088.000 

'  '328.787.b66* 
60.116,000 
967.150.000 


1909. 


2.772.376,000 

737,189,000 

1.007.353.000 

170.284.000 

32.239.000 

17,438.000 

376.537.000 

64,938.000 

949.357.000 


Annual  Average. 
1905-1909. 


2.733,751.000 

692,824,000 

897,415,000 

161,241.000 

3l.5a^,000 

15,366,000 

304.513.000 

63.418.000 

736,201,000 


Seeds. — The  business  of  seed  grow- 
ing and  seed  merchandising  is  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  developing  in  tech- 
nic.      Farmers  are  beginning  to  buy 
those   crops  which   yield  most  value 
per    acre   in   the   experiment   station 
plots  as  compared  with  other  varieties. 
This  necessitates  that  the  seed  mer- 
chants increase  the  testing  of  varieties 
on  their  own  grounds,  and  that  they 
utilize  the  teste  made  by  public  trial 
stations,  that  they  may  offer  for  sale 
those  kinds  of  field  crops,  fruite,  and 
garden  crops  which  in  the  end  yield 
the   largest  profit  to  the  grower  and 
best  supply  the  consumer  producte  of 
a  high  quality  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
A    larger  number  of  permanent  sta- 
tions for  testing  varieties  will  have  a 
very  large  influence  in  enabling  grow- 
ers   to   secure  those   varieties   which 


will   materially   increase   their   prod- 
ucts per  acre. 

Weeds. — ^As  long  as  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  were  expanding 
their  areas  under  the  plow  that  they 
might  secure  the  increase  in  the  prices 
of  Targe  acreages  of  land,  the  farming 
was  done  in  a  rather  broad  way  which 
allowed  the  multiplication  of  weeds. 
Hand  work  and  refined  methods  such 
as  are  possible  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
where  labor  is  cheap,  could  not  be 
afforded.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
underestimated  the  injury  to  the  crops 
in  their  field  rotation  succession  from 
the  presence  of  weeds.  But  the  recent 
higher  price  of  land,  and  the  higher 
values  of  producte,  have  brought  the 
attention  of  farmers  sharplv  to  the 
fact  that  with  higher  cost  of  produc- 
tion they  must  also  have  high  yields. 
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Never  before  have  the  farmers  been 
so  energetic  to  arrange  their  rotation 
of  crops  and  their  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion so  as  to  keep  the  number  of  weeds 
down  to  the  minimum,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  more  earnest  desire  to 
destroy  the  specific  weeds  which  must 
be  attacked  not  alone  by  the  rotation 
scheme  but  individually  also. 

Diseases  and  Insects. — Modern  fa- 
cilities for  transportation,  the  wide 
interchange  of  seeds  between  coun- 
tries, the  purchase  of  seeds  from 
other  farmers  and  from  not  too  care- 
ful dealers  in  seeds  and  plants,  have 
helped  to  bring  to  our  fields  not  only 
many  weeds  but  also  diseases  and  in- 
sects. The  year  1910  has  seen  more 
effective  investigations  and  demonstra- 
tions in  combating  plant  diseases  and 
insects  than  ever  before,  and  few  lines 
of  applied  science  are  being  better  or- 
ganized than  those  which  deal  with 
these  problems.  The  spraying  of  fruit 
trees,  giving  us  sound  fruit  instead  of 
wormy  apples,  deformed  plums,  etc., 
and  the  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
browntail  moth  and  the  gypsy  moth  in 
New  England  are  examples  of  the  lat- 
est campaigns  along  this  line. 

Our  markets  now  are  supplied  with 
immense  quantities  of  apples,  peaches, 
and  other  fruits  which  have  been 
kept  free  from  injury  by  insects  and 
plant  diseases,  and  the  market  ab- 
sorbs these  choice  products  at  good 
prices.  It  is  clear  that  the  nonagri- 
cultural  classes  will  pay  good  prices 
for  increasing  amounts  of  superior 
farm  products. 

ANIMALS 

While  live  stock  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  as  wealth  or  population  nor 
as  rapidly  as  plant  products,  there 
has  never  been  before  such  great  in- 
terest in  live-stock  production  and  in 
live-stock  improvement.  The  days  of 
the  very  cheap  production  of  meat, 
wool,  and  horses  on  the  great  plains 
are  past,  lloncc forth,  prices  of  live 
stock  products  will  be  determined  by 
the  prices  at  which  farmers  can  grow 
the  animals  in  the  great  agricultural 
states.  This  means  that  these  prod- 
ucts must  be  made  from  grains,  rough- 
age, and  pasture  products  on  high- 
priced  lands.  And  we  cannot  expect 
again  to  see  very  cheap  horses,  cheap 


meat  products,  cheap  wool,  or  cheap 
dairy,  or  poultry  products.  Whik 
live-stock  products  are  very  useful  in 
the  farm  rotation  scheme,  helping  to 
keep  up  the  productivity  of  the  soil, 
and  providing  wastes  which  serve  as 
farm  manures,  the  live  stock  cannot 
be  produced  as  a  side  issue,  and  must 
be  made  to  give  returns  for  the  ex- 
pensive material  they  consume  and  for 
their  care. 

Horses. — In  spite  of  the  immense 
increase  in  the  number  of  power- 
driven  vehicles  and  machine,  the 
number  of  horses  in  the  United  States 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from 
300,000  to  500,000  annually.  The 
price  per  head  of  horses  has  more 
than  doubled  in  a  decade,  and  the 
total  valuation  is  three  times  as  great 
as  ten  years  ago.  The  increase  in 
number  and  value  of  mules  is  almost 
as  great.  The  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  we  have  now  21,000,000 
horses  and  4,000,000  mules,  or  a  total 
of  25,000,000  horses  and  mules.  Oar 
horses  and  mules  are  worth  about 
$2,750,000,000. 

Cattle. — We  have  as  milk  cows 
nearly  22,000,000,  and  of  other  eattk 
over  47,000,000,  or  a  total  of  69,000,- 
000  cattle.  The  increase  here  has  not 
been  nearly  so  marked  as  in  horses, 
neither  in  number  nor  in  price.  Our 
cattle  are  worth  nearly  $1,750,000,- 
000. 

Sheep. — The  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  has  remained  al- 
most stationary  for  a  decade,  vary- 
ing several  millions  either  side  of 
55,000,000.  The  prioe,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  greatly  increased  from 
around  $2  to  between  $3  and  $4  per 
head,  and  the  present  valuation  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$250,000,000. 

Swine. — ^The  number  of  swine  also 
has  increased  little,  if  any,  durii^ 
the  past  decade,  varying  sevenu 
millions  from  50,000,000  each  year. 
The  price,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
increased  from  around  $5  to  around 
$9  per  head,  and  the  total  value  has 
increased  to  nearly  double,  and  if 
now  near  $400,000,000. 

Poiiltry.--Our  poultry  products  have 
rapidly  increased  both  in  amount  and 
in  price,  amounting  now  to  $600,- 
000,000  or  $700,000,000  annually. 
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Feeding. — The  science  of  feeding 
animals  is  bein^  slowly  but  surely 
formulated  by  the  state  experiment 
stations  and  by  departments  of  agri- 
culture. The  animal  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  ma- 
chine; it  needs  definite  quantities  of 
food  for  simply  maintaining  the  ani- 
mal machinery  and  animal  heat,  and 
varying  additional  quantities  to  en- 
able the  animal  to  perform  varying 
quantities  of  work,  or  to  yield  vary- 
ing quantities  of  meat,  milk,  wool, 
or  cggB.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  animals  of  each  class  best  oper- 
ate in  economic  production,  and  the 
forms  and  combinations  of  food  best 
adapted  to  producing  maximum 
profits,  are  bein^  determined  by  ex- 
perimental feedmg  and  also  with 
much  more  intelligent  care  in  prac- 
tical feeding.  The  science  or  prac- 
tice of  animal  feeding  is  being  set 
forth  in  pedagogical  form  in  text- 
books, in  manuals  of  instruction  for 
farmers,  and,  even  more  effectively, 
in  collie-extension  courses  that 
reach  the  mature  farmers  engaged  in 
the  actual  work  of  livestock  produc- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  scientific 
work  being  done  in  the  United  States 
is  in  connection  with  the  ingo  and 
outgo  of  food  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  respiration  apparatus  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  for  in- 
stance, built  by  the  government  at  a 
cost  of  many  thousand  dollars,  en- 
ables the  experimenters  to  measure 
the  excretions  from  th«  lungs  and 
skin  of  the  animals  as  well  as  to  take 
note  of  all  compounds  that  pass  into 
or  out  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Breeding. — The  higher  prices  of 
farm  animals,  and  the  greater  need 
of  economy  in  making  live-stock 
products  under  the  conditions  of 
high-priced  land  and  labor,  have  in- 
creased interest  in  the  subject  of 
improved  breeds  and  breeding.  Re- 
munerative prices  received  for  pure- 
bred breeding  stock  have  placed 
pedigreed  animal-breeding  establish- 
ments on  a  more  substantial  basis 
than  ever  before.  Average  prices 
received  at  public  and  private  sales 
for  animals  are  relatively  much 
higher  than  during  the  period  of  low 
prices  of  live  stock. 

Led  by  the  International  Live- 
stock Show  of  Chicago,  shows  of  live 


stock  have  made  wonderful  progress 
during  the  past  decade.  Niunerous 
state  agricultural  societies,  with 
more  or  less  state  aid,  have  erected 
magnificent  live-stock  pavilions  for 
showing  animals,  and  also  great 
ranges  of  splendid  bams  for  housing 
these  animals  during  the  shows. 
Some  of  these  shows,  out  of  their 
annual  income  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  give  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  in  pre- 
miums for  prize  animals.  State, 
district,  and  county  agricultural  so- 
cieties also  have  been  revived  and 
greatly  developed,  and  here  the  live- 
stock feature  has  become  more  prom- 
inent than  ever. 

Following  the  lead  of  John  Wal- 
lace, in  his  Wallace' 8  Trotting  Regis- 
tryy  and  the  dairymen  in  their  plans 
for  advanced  registers,  the  movement 
to  place  the  breeding  of  animals  on 
the  basis  of  records  of  the  average 
value  of  the  progeny  is  being  ex- 
tended to  nearly  all  classes  of  live 
stock.  Even  the  pedigrees  of  chickens 
are  being  broadened,  to  include  not 
only  lineage  and  fancy  points  of  ap- 
pearance, but  also  the  average  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  of  the 
given  family  or  subbreed.  The  trap 
nest  promises  to  put  egg  breeding 
on  a  basis  nearly  as  scientific  as  the 
breeding  of  wheat  and  corn  under  the 
centgener  or  ear-to-row  method. 

The  testing  of  cows  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  best  pure-bred  ani- 
mals, competing  for  places  in  the  ad- 
vanced register.  The  dairymen  of  the 
neighborhood  or  county  have  begun 
to  form  cow-testing  associations,  em- 
ploying paid  itinerant  experts,  who, 
with  the  Babcock  test  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk,  are  able  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  determining 
the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duced by  each  cow;  also  the  feed  she 
has  consumed  and  the  net  profit.  By 
this  means  not  only  are  those  cows 
that  do  not  pay  their  board  dis- 
carded, but  in  the  future  generations 
those  animals  and  families  of  supe- 
rior heredity  are  discovered,  the 
progeny  of  which  very  greatly  in- 
crease the  average  net  profits  from 
the  herd. 

The  next  logical  step  has  also  been 
taken   by   the   formation   of  associa- 
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tions  for  recording  the  breeding  value 
of  the  males,  as  shown  by  the  average 
values  of  their  progeny.  Yet  another 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  codperative  associations  called 
"  circuit-breeding  associations/'  for 
assembling  the  best  blood  of  a  given 
breed  in  the  herds  of  a  score  or  more 
of  cooperating  farmers,  breeding 
them  under  the  most  rigid  perform- 
ance-record plans,  and  thus  creating 
in  a  county  or  in  a  group  of  counties 
a  new  subbreed  of  highly  efficient  and 
highly  potent  blood  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  improved  pure-bred  stock, 
not  only  to  the  community  and  the 
state,  but  to  whosoever  has  need  in 
the  entire  country,  or  even  to  export 
as  high-priced  blooded  stock. 

Two  of  these  circuit-breeding  asso- 
ciation cooperations  have  been  or^n- 
ized  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  state  experiment  stations 
of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  co- 
operating in  each  case  with  an  asso- 
ciation of  breeders  of  animals.  Pub- 
lic funds  are  used  to  pay  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  scientific  super- 
intendent, who  cooperates  with  the 
individual  farmers  in  seeking  out 
everywhere  in  the  world  the  best 
blood  of  the  chosen  breed,  and  in  so 
testing  and  breeding  that  the  choicest 
animals  may  be  secured  for  the  cir- 
cuit. In  return  for  the  use  of  public 
funds,  the  cooperating  breeders  bind 
themselves  not  to  sell  to  outsiders 
the  best  of  these  animals,  which 
should  be  kept  to  permanently  con- 
tinue building  up  the  circuit  breed- 
ing. These  choicest  "  reserved  "  ani- 
mals may  be  bought  or  sold  among 
the  circuit  members,  and  animals  not 
thus  reserved  can  be  sold  to  breeders 
outside  the  circuit.  Once  a  circuit  of 
valuable  animals  has  been  built  up. 
it  will  be  easy  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
high  prices  which  animals  thus  ac- 
credited by  authentic  records  of  their 
performance  will  command  will  give 
the  business  permanency. 

The  studies  of  Mendel,  DeVries, 
Bateson,  and  others,  and  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  practical  methods 
in  plant  breeding  of  such  men  as  Bur- 
bank,  Neilson,  Zavitz,  Hopkins,  and 
Williams,  have  helped  to  excite  new 
activity  in  the  study  of  methods  of 
animal  breeding.     Not  only  the  im- 


provement of  existing  breeds,  whieh 
is  at  present  a  'large  problem,  but 
also  the  introduction  of  breeds  and 
species  from  abroad  is  receiving  i 
new  impetus.  The  poesibility  of 
making  such  hybrids  as  the  cattelo, 
a  cross  between  cattle  and  buffalo, 
and  as  the  zebrule,  a  cross  betweeo 
the  zebra  and  the  horse,  and  the  re- 
duction of  these  hybrids  to  tbe  static 
of  practical  breeds  is  also  being  takes 
up  with  intelligent  interest.  Tbe 
text-books  on  animal  breeding  which, 
for  some  decades  after  Darwin's  pub^ 
lications,  followed  the  philosophy  of 
the  text-book  called  Miles  Stock 
Breeding,  is  finally  taking  on  new 
form.  The  new  facts  concerning 
plant  breeding  are  materially  modi- 
fying the  philosophy  of  animal  breed- 
ing, and  this  subject,  like  the  subject 
of  animal  feeding,  is  beginning  to 
take  a  substantial  place  in  the  peda- 
gogics of  courses  of  study  relating  to 
agriculture. 

Dair3ring. — The  immense  home  mar- 
ket provided  by  the  large  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people  has 
made  a  market  for  dairy  products  at 
high  prices.  Farmers  have  not  cared 
to  enter  the  rather  irksome  everj--day- 
in-the-year  duties  of  dairying,  so  as 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  low- 
priced  products.  Thirty  or  forty -cent 
butter,  and  milk  at  seven  to  twelve 
cents  per  quart,  are  established 
prices  in  our  cities.  The  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  and  other  human 
diseases  is  a  considerable  factor  in 
increasing  the  price  per  quart  for 
milk,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  wholesome  milk  is  doubtless 
cheaper  at  present  prices  than  Mrere 
former  supplies  at  the  lower  prices. 

The  state  agricultural  coll^jes  in 
a  number  of  the  dairying  states  have 
special  dairy  classes  for  managers  of 
cooperative  butter-and-cheese  facto- 
ries, and  have  organized  well-devel- 
oped classes  in  home  dairying  for 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters.  Numer- 
ous states  also  employ  itinerant  in- 
structors who  instruct,  advise,  and 
cooperate  with  the  experts  and  man- 
agers of  cooperative  and  private 
dairies.  The  Federal  GJovemment 
and  the  states  employ  scores  of  sci- 
entists to  investigate  the  production 
of  milk,  its  care  and  transportation, 
and     its     manufacture     into     dairy 
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products.  In  no  other  line  of  agri- 
culture is  science  giving  more  definite 
and  more  helpful  direction  and  as- 
sistance. The  breeding  of  cattle, 
feedins  -  for  dairy  production,  the 
manunicture  of  dairy  products  for 
market,  the  transportation  of  these 
products,  and  even  the  distribution 
of  dairy  products  in  our  great  mar- 
ket centers  are  already  being  put 
on  a  sound  basis  of  science  and 
practice. 

The  subject  of  artificial  butter, 
legally  known  as  oleomargarine,  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  legislative 
consideration.  The  price  of  butter 
has  given  a  strong  argument  to  Con- 
fess to  at  least  carefully  investigate 
and  decide  what  should  be  the  legiti- 
mate market  relation  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes to  actual  butt«r. 

Atrimal  Diseases. — The  veterinary 
profession  has  made  wonderful 
strides,  especially  along  the  line  of 
prevention  of  diseases.  National  co- 
operation between  the  Department  of 
Apiculture  and  the  southern  states 
is  resulting  in  exterminating  the  cat- 
tle tick  in  the  gulf  states.  This  will 
increase  the  cattle-raising  possibili- 
ties of  the  South  scores  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  The  discovery 
of  a  new  serum  which  prevents  hog 
cholera  has  inaugurated  national  and 
state  codperation  in  tlie  eradication 
of  that  disease,  which  now  causes  the 
loss  of  tens  of  millions  each  year. 
Actual  achievements  in  absolutely 
ptamping  out  pneumonia  and  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  have  placed 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  state  live-stock  sanitary  organiza- 
tions in  a  position  of  most  powerful 
leadership  in  preventing  the  entrance 
of  animal  diseases  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  eradicating  dis- 
eases which  already  exist,  even  in 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Spe- 
cial progress  is  being  made  toward 
the  gradual  reduction  of  this  most 
difficult  of  all  animal  diseases.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  veterinary  college 
education  has  been  placed  on  a  higher 
plane  of  scientific  and  pedagogical 
efficiency — higher  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Live-stock  sanitary  science,  espe- 
cially, is  making  most  rapid  prog- 
r^s. 


BUBAL  ENOINEEBIKa 

Our  broad  methods  of  farming,  in- 
cident to  cheap  land  and  a  scarcity 
of  farm  labor,  have  driven  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  the  purchase  of  large 
amounts  of  machinery.  The  market 
thus  created  has  incited  invention 
and  manufacture  of  machinery  in 
amounts  and  of  a  character  not 
dreamed  of  two  or  three  decades  ago. 
One  of  the  ^eat  factors  in  reducing 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  people 
required  on  the  land  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  horse  and  mechanical  power 
for  hand  labor. 

So  far  the  American  farmer  has 
the  advantage  of  competing  in  the 
world's  markets  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  Eturope  and  other  countries,  which 
adopt  our  machine  methods  of  farm- 
ing so  slowly  that  there  seems  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  their  competing 
with  us  in  farm  products.  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  by  the  time  their 
farming  is  broadened  out,  the  new 
machinery  methods  will  have  there 
released  from  farm  production  large 
percentages  of  workers,  that  they 
may  build  up  in  those  countries 
cities,  railways,  and  other  nonagricul- 
tural  projects,  and  we  shall  still  be 
able  to  find  foreign  markets  for  our 
farm  products  at  good  prices. 

Manifestly  the  United  States  is 
going  to  the  extreme  as  a  country  in 
directing  relatively  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  our  permanent  improve- 
ments into  nonagricultural  commu- 
nities and  projects,  and  leaving  the 
rural  communities  and  the  farms 
with  relatively  too  few  improvements. 
Since  the  price  of  foods  has  become 
almost  dangerously  high  for  the  in- 
terests of  nonagricultural  classes,  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  national  wis- 
dom henceforth  to  devote  a  larger 
percentage  of  national  wealth  to  pro- 
mote investments  in  rural  highways, 
better  schools  in  the  villages  and 
open  country,  more  highly  bred 
plants,  more  highly  bred  animals, 
and  vocational  education  both  for  the 
farm  youth  and  for  the  mature  farm 
managers  and  farm  home  makers. 

Were  the  nation  and  the  states  to 
return  to  the  open  country  more  of 
the  annual  increment  of  national 
wealth,  the  percentage  of  people  on 
the   farm    would    be    increased,    and 
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vastly  larger  sums  would  be  invested 
in  splendid  farm  homes,  including 
groves,  bams,  and  other  structures, 
and  in  the  development  of  fields  so 
as  to  both  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil  and  to 
produce  even  a  stronger  race  of  farm 
people. 

Drainage. — The  open -farm  ditch  of 
a  few  decades  ago,  used  to  remove 
the  water  from  low  areas  between 
two  hills,  was  the  mere  forerunner 
of  great  drainage  developments. 
Some  entire  counties  in  the  great 
western  agricultural  states  have 
practically  all  their  vast  level  areas 
underlaid  with  tile  drains,  articu- 
lating in  vast  systems,  and  discharg- 
ing their  water  into  great  artificial 
canals  leading  sometimes  many  miles 
to  a  river.  Stupendous  systems  of 
great  canals,  sometimes  supplemented 
by  dykes,  are  being  greatly  extended 
so  as  to  provide  drainage  for  the  vast 
flooded  and  swampy  areas  draining 
large  rivers  and  skirting  the  gulf  and 
ocean.  Even  some  projects  are  being 
developed  to  drain  sliallow  lakes  by 
pumping  out  the  water,  and  with  a 
system  of  canals  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  leading  the  water  to  the  pumps, 
make  the  lake  permanently  into 
arable  land. 

Modern  engineering  is  thus  extend- 
ing this  drainage  system  so  that  in 
a  few  decades  we  may  hope  that  prac- 
tically all  the  waste  swampy  land 
of  the  United  States  will  be  drained, 
and  most  of  the  arable  land  which  is 
too  wet  will  also  be  benefited  by  the 
extension  of  under  drainage  to  the 
remotest  field. 

There  have  been  something  like 
5,000,000  acres  of  tile  drains  laid 
and  10,000,000  acres  drained  by 
moans  of  open  drainage.  There  are 
doubtless  yet  60,000,000  acres  need- 
ing drainage  by  one  or  both  methods. 

Irrigation. — The  past  decade  has 
seen  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  irrigation  and  irrigation  en- 
gineering. Not  only  individuals,  co- 
operating groups  of  landowners, 
great  corporations  and  syndicates, 
but  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  taken  hold  of  irrigation 
projects  in  the  most  stupendous  way. 
There  are  at  present  something  like 
13,000,000  acres  under  irrigation  in 
this    country.     It    is    probable    that 


there  is  available  water  for  '^ve  times 
the  present  irrigated  acreage.  Not 
only  is  there  to  be  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  great  engineering  feats 
of  building  larger  and  longer  canaU, 
impounding  surface  water  with  in- 
mense  dams,  pumping  up  subter- 
ranean supplies  of  water,  tunnelinf 
under  mountains  to  carry  the  water 
to  the  fertile  plains,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion for  power  purposes  of  the  water- 
falls made  possible  by  irrigaticffl 
works,  but  there  has  been  gr»t 
progress  also  in  the  science  and  art 
of  using  the  water  among  the  crops 
on  the  soil.  The  management  of  ir- 
rigation farms  is  coming  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  science  d 
irrigation  and  farm  management  aad 
of  the  intensification  of  cropping  in 
the  economical  use  of  the  water  so 
as  to  extend  the  given  amount  of 
available  water  over  larger  areas  of 
land. 

Road  Making.  —  Recent  statistics 
show  something  over  2,100,000  miks 
of  public  highways  in  the  United 
States.  Probably  this  will  be  ifl- 
creased  to  2.500,000  miles.  At  pres 
ent  prices  for  labor,  teams,  and  rail 
way  and  water  transportation  for 
heavy  road  materials,  the  macadam- 
izing of  highways  costs  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  per  mile,  the  making  d 
gravel  roads  costs  from  $1,000  fe» 
$3,000  per  mile,  and  the  making  c^ 
sand-clay  or  dirt  roads  costs  less  thu 
$1,000  per  mile.  It  is  not  probabfe 
that  we  shall  ever  cover  more  thai 
one  fifth  of  the  mileage  with  brofc« 
stone,  probably  one  half  of  the  ^^ 
raaindcr  will  be  gravel,  and  the  oth« 
half  sand-clay  or  earth   roads. 

The  bicycle,  the  automobile,  tiK 
consolidated  rural  school,  and  espe^ 
cially  the  object  lessons  of  good  road^ 
already  made,  are  combining  to  ia 
sure  that  the  people  in  the  Unit«i 
States  are  destined  to  take  up  tbe 
entire  problem  of  improved  roads  for 
the  whole  countrv.  As  a  finaoda] 
matter  the  countrv  has  come  to  s» 

• 

that  the  investment  in  road  constrK^ 
tion  of  a  few  hundred  million  dollar^ 
annually  will  be  necessary  for  a  fe* 
decades,  and  that  the  total  per©* 
nent  investment  thus  added  to  tbf 
valuation  of  the  property  of  our  nira' 
communities  and  our  cities  will  rep- 
resent several  billions  of  dollars. 
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Technical  engineering  in  road  con- 
struction is  developing  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  no  other  country  and  as  in 
no  other  time.    The  survey  to  locate 
suitable    road    surfacing    materials, 
methods  of  quarrying,  crushing,  and 
transporting  materials  for  hard-road 
surfaces,    and   methods    of    locating, 
laying  out,   grading,   surfacing,  and 
mainSsiining    roads,    and    also  meth- 
cmIs  of  culvert  and  bridge  construc- 
tion,  have   been    developed   more    in 
the  last  decade  than  in  several  dec- 
ades   before.      The    office    of    public 
roads  in  the  Department  of  Apicul- 
ture   at    Washington,    and    similar 
bureaus  in  many  states,   have  come 
to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence 
in   the  way  of  encouraging  expendi- 
ture in  road  making,  and  especially 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  best  meth- 
ods    of     construction.     States     and 
counties  are  beginning  to  take  up  the 
improvement  of  their  roads  as  a  great 
railway   company   takes   up  the   im- 
provement of  its  right-of-way.     Some 
states    are    bonding    themselves    for 
millions  of  dollars,  and  counties  for 
hundreds    of    thousands    of    dollars; 
and   with   money  to  work  with,   the 
states  and  counties,  and  the  localities 
within  the  counties,  cooperate  in  the 
permanent  development  of  highly  de- 
veloped highways  along  the  lines  of 
the  largest  traffic. 

Sural  Architecture.  —  Most  farm 
buildings  are  neither  convenient  nor 
pretty.  The  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  in  relation  to  each  other 
is  not  well  worked  out.  The  invest- 
ment in  farm  buildings  is  less  than 
it  should  be.  While  the  architects' 
fees  for  great  buildings  in  our  cities 
have  created  an  interest  which  has 
resulted  in  an  American  school  of 
city  architecture,  the  architecture  of 
farm  buildings  has  lagged  far  be- 
hind. The  small  size  of  the  build- 
ings has  not  provided  fees  sufficient 
to  develop  a  school  of  rural  archi- 
tecture. And,  furthermore,  our  gen- 
eral economic  system  has,  without 
design  on  the  part  of  anyone,  shifted 
relatively  too  large  a  part  of  our  an- 
nual increment  of  wealth  into  per- 
manent improvements  in  our  cities, 
leaving  the  farm  home,  bam,  and 
other  buildings  poorly  developed. 

On     the    other     hand,    individual 
architects   here   and    there    have   de- 


vised new  methods  of  construction, 
new  arrangements  of  buildings,  and 
interior  equipment  peculiarly  adapted 
to  farm  homes  and  to  the  other  farm 
buildings.  City  architects  have  in 
some  ways  assisted  and  in  some  ways 
hindered  by  their  efforts  at  adapting 
city  architecture  to  the  open  country 
on  the  country  estates  of  wealthy 
people. 

The  aggregate  of  effective  effort  in 
building  up  an  architecture  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  family  farm  has  been 
considerable.  If  the  suggestions, 
plans  of  construction,  and  designs  of 
all  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
along  this  line  were  assembled,  they 
would  provide  a  splendid  basis  from 
which  to  build  up  a  system  of  coun- 
try-life   architecture. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that 
there  is  needed  a  new  agency  to  as- 
semble all  known  facts  regarding 
building  materials,  methods  of  con- 
struction, and  plans  of  farm  build- 
ings. The  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  different  classes  of  farms  in  each 
section  of  the  entire  country  should 
be  studied.  Schoolhouses,  creameries, 
fruit-packing  establishments,  country 
churches,  and  other  public  and  com- 
munity structures  should  also  be 
widely  and  carefully  investigated. 
Not  only  should  all  the  important 
facts  as  to  materials,  methods  of  con- 
struction, and  plans  of  buildings  be 
made  available  to  the  public,  but, 
with  all  this  material  in  hand,  cre- 
ative work  should  be  done  to  work 
out  still  better  methods  and  illus- 
trate them  with  even  better  designs 
for  buildings  than  those  now  pub- 
lished. Eventually  there  will  be  a 
consolidated  rural  school  in  each 
neighborhood  which  will  be  a  large 
enough  institution  to  support  a  coun- 
try-life ^library.  Those  libraries  will 
provide*  a  means  through  which  pub- 
lications, both  public  and  private, 
concerning  building  plans  may  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  each 
farmer. 

During  recent  years  some  of  the 
state  agricultural  colleges  have  in- 
augurated courses  of  instruction  in 
rural  architecture  as  well  as  in  other 
rural  engineering  subjects.  Gradu- 
ates who  specialize  in  this  line,  and 
practical  builders  who  take  short 
courses  in  rural  architecture,  will  ere 
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long  be  available  to  aid  the  fanner 
in  planning  the  arrangement  of 
buildings  on  the  farmtU^id  and  in 
derieing  plant  for  each  building.  If 
a  splendid  engineering  literature  on 
rural  architecture  were  available  in 
circulating  libraries  near  every 
farmer's  home,  and  if  builders  com- 
petent to  adjust  published  plans  to 
farmers'  needs  and  purses  were  with- 
in reach,  architecture  in  the  open 
country  would  be  made  over  in  a  gen- 
eration or  two. 

The  use  of  cement-steel  construction 
in  rural  architecture  is  making  rapid 
strides.  The  work  of  the  state  ex- 
periment stations  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  cement  silos,  cement  floors  for 
farm  buildings,  and  other  cement 
structures,  is  leading  to  the  most 
profound  change  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  American  rural  architecture. 
The  recent  invention  hy  the  office  of 
public  roads  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  a  process  for  mixing 
nonvolatile  petroleum  with  cement, 
making  a  tough  surface  impenetrable 
to  water,  which  can  be  spread  on 
woven  wire  and  steel  laths  with  a 
trowel,  illustrates  the  possibilities  of 
study  and  invention  along  this  line. 
It  would  seem  that  this  invention 
will  make  it  practicable  to  construct 
cheap  and  indestructible  roofing  as 
well  as  outside  covering  and  inside 
sheathing  for  farm  buildings. 
Enough  has  been  done  with  cement 
in  the  open  country,  including  the 
making  of  fence  posts,  culverts  and 
bridges,  to  assure  that  cement  is 
largely  to  take  the  place  of  wood, 
and  will  necessarily  greatly  improve 
farm  buildings  in  the  future,  as  well 
as  help  prevent  extreme  prices  for 
lumber.  ( See  XXIX,  Meohamoal  En- 
gineering. ) 

Next  to  their  dry-goods-box  form, 
and  otherwise  ill-shaped  appearance 
of  farm  buildings,  is  the  unpainted 
condition  of  the  weather-boarding. 
The  movement  to  make  all  of  Amer- 
ica's outdoors  pretty,  now  confined 
to  localities,  ought  to  be  contagious 
over  the  entire  country,  that  our 
farms  and  country  homes  may  be 
one  great  park.  It  may  be  that 
the  oil-cement  wall  covering,  sup- 
plemented by  the  covering  of  such 
vines  as  the  California  creeper,  the 


English  ivy  and  other  vines  wfakh 
adhere  to  cement  walls,  will  oofme  to 
be  a  very  large  element  in  wi^iniig 
our  farmsteads  beauty  8x>ot8.  Ameri- 
can science  and  art  have  no  more 
open  virgin  field  than  in  country-life 
architechire. 

Machinery.— Probably  the  most  re- 
cent development  in  farm  mmchinery 
is  the  very  rapidly  widening  use  of 
mechanical  motive  power  on  the  farm. 
The  cumbersome  thrashing  outfit  is 
giving  way  to  the  gasoline  outfit  with 
compact  separate  engine,  or  even 
with  an  engine  on  the  same  tracks 
as  the  separator.  The  steam  traetaon 
engine  was  unable  to  gain  a  large 
place  in  doing  the  heavy  field  work 
and  on  the  farm  roads,  but  the  trac- 
tion gasoline  engine  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing into  wide  use  both  at  the  plow 
and  in  freighting  products  from  the 
farm  to  the  markets  located  on  the 
roads  with  steel  tracks  and  to  water 
.highways.  (See  XXIX,  The  Oombus- 
Hon  Engine,) 

Possibly  not  less  significant  is  the 
development  of  electric  motors  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  farm  home.  The 
possibilities  of  the  farm  electric  plant 
have  been  made  to  appear  very  Ukrge. 
The  generating  plant  supplemented 
by  the  storage  battery  may  serve  at 
a  center  from  which  power,  heat,  and 
light  may  be  distributed  to  the  vari- 
ous buildings  and  for  various  pur- 
poses on  the  farmstead.  Not  the 
least  interest  in  this  connection  is 
attached  to  the  development  of  power 
helps  for  the  country  mother  in  help- 
ing her  to  carry  the  heavier  of  the 
physical  burdens  in  the  farm  home. 
While  the  electric  smoothing  iron, 
the  electric  heater  attached  to  the 
fireless  cooker,  the  little  motor  to  nm 
the  sewing  machine,  the  washing  ma- 
chine, the  wringer  and  the  mangle  in 
the  laimdry,  the  carpet  sweeper,  the 
dish  washer,  and  the  motor  for  pump- 
ing water  into  the  house  may  seem 
but  small  affairs,  they  are  in  the  ag- 
gregate quite  as  large  in  possible  ap- 
plication as  are  mechamcal  motors 
for  plowing  the  fields  of  the  entirr^ 
country.  (See  XXIX,  Electrical  En- 
gineering.) 

Machinery  in  connection  with  the 
plowing  of  the  land,  the  preparatioD 
of  the  seed  bed,  the  planting  of  the 
crops,  intercultural   tillage,   narrest- 
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ing,  thrashing,  storing,  and  market- 
ing, also  to  operate  apparatus  for 
combating  fungus  and  insect  dis- 
eases of  plants,  has  rapidly  taken 
on  more  practical  forms  both  for  the 
saving  of  labor  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  larger  and  better  products. 

People  hardly  realize  the  large  im- 
portance to  the  open  coimtry  of  the 
immense  number  of  light  horse  tc- 
hicles  which  are  now  purchased.  The 
bicycle  continues  to  hold  a  large 
place  in  country  communities;  and 
the  automobile  has  finally  ^ned  a 
substantial  place  in  connection  with 
the  farm  and  the  farm  home.  The 
pioneer  dirt-road  period  will  ere  long 
appear  as  a  rural  dark  age  in  trans- 
portation. It  is  easy  to  predict  that 
m  a  few  generations  mud  highways 
will  oease  to  be  the  barrier  Mtween 
the  farm  home  and  its  surroundings. 
It  is  belicTed  that  extending  voca- 
tional education  through  the  consoli- 
dated rural  school  to  aU  the  30,000,000 
farm  people  will  insure  that  farm- 
ers thus  educated  find  ways  of  con- 
serving to  the  open  country  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  annual  increment 
of  national  wealth.  It  is  clear  that 
more  of  this  annual  increment  is  to 
be  invested  in  developing  the  fields, 
in  keeping  the  soil  fertile,  in  making 
permanent  fences,  in  erecting  splen- 
did farm  buildings,  in  providing  pub- 
lic rural  buildings,  in  equipping  the 
farm  with  an  abundance  of  highly 
efficient  machinery,  and  in  building 
up  the  stocks  of  highly  bred  seeds, 
plants,  and  domestic  animals.  In 
^ther  words,  the  return  to  the  coun- 
try may  not  so  much  mean  the  re- 
turn of  people  as  it  does  the  reten- 
tion of  capital  so  as  to  highly  develop 
>ur  farms  and  farm  homes. 

Fences. — ^Hi^her  prices  for  wooden 
^encing  matenals  and  the  abimdance 
)f  cheap  iron  ore  and  improved  meth- 
>d8  of  making  concrete  fence  posts 
ire  rapidly  reducing  the  farm-fence 
>roposition  to  its  simplest  terms, 
rhe  barbed-wire  fence  and  the  woven- 
wire  fence  are  practically  the  only 
dnds  of  fences  now  constructed,  and 
wooden  poets  are  rapidly  giving  way 
;o  poets  made  of  reinforced  concrete, 
rhe  permanencv  of  the  cement  posts 
tias  become  a  /actor  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  farm  plan.  Farmers  are 
;oniing  to  see  that  permanent  fields 


are  necessary  for  the  different  per- 
manent three-field,  four-field,  five- 
field,  or  six-field  rotation  scheme, 
with  one  field  for  each  crop  year  in 
the  rotation.  The  promise  of  per- 
manent, remimerative  prices  for  farm 
products  is  the  mainspring  which  is 
leading  to  investments  in  all  kinds 
of  permanent  improvements  on  the 
land  and  in  the  farm  home. 

FOBESTBY 

Certain  facts  concerning  American 
forest  crops  are  now  clearly  known. 
Two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  were  originally  forested,  some- 
thing like  20,000,000  square  miles  of 
forests.  Three  fourths  of  this  or  16,- 
000,000  square  miles  have  been  culled 
or  cut.  Four  fifths  of  the  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  and 
one  fifth  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
and  state  governments.  At  present 
trees  are  being  cut  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  growing.  It  is 
clear  that  we  must  most  vigorously 
protect  all  growing  trees,  that  we 
must  plant  trees,  and  that  we  must 
use  wood  more  sparingly.  The  Na- 
tional and  state  governments  have 
begun  to  plant  trees.  Many  millions 
of  losses  by  forest  fires  on  public  and 
private  forests  in  1910  renewed  the 
lesson  that  a  fire-forest  patrol  is  in- 
expensive as  compared  with  many 
million  dollars  of  annual  loss  by  fire. 
These  fires  also  have  taught  that 
fightinff  forest  fires  is  not  different 
from  fighting  fires  in  cities,  in  that 
quick  work  is  the  key  to  success.  The 
forest  guards  of  the  United  States  De- 

Eartment  of  Agriculture,  by  stopping 
undreds  of  fires  before  they  haa  cov- 
ered five  acres,  saved  many  millions 
of  dollars.  That  private  as  well  as 
public  forests  must  be  patrolled  to 
prevent  fires  has  been  demonstrated 
during   1010. 

The  year  1010  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  policy  of  extensive  tree  plant- 
ing. The  department  of  agriculture 
planted  over  600  acres  to  yoimg 
forest  trees,  planted  seeds  in  hills  on 
more  than  9,000  acres,  and  gathered 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  seeds 
for  more  extensive  planting  in  1911. 
Experiments  are  being  inaugurated  to 
find  the  best  locations  for   planting 
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forests,  the  best  species  of  trees  to 
plant,  and  the  best  methods  of  plant- 
ing. (See  XI,  Conservation  of  Nat- 
tiral  Resources,) 

BXJBAIi   SOCIOLOGY 

There  has  recently  arisen  a  new 
interest  in  the  discussion  of  construc- 
tion and  improvement  in  country-life 
affairs.  Broad  discussions  were  be- 
gun on  the  social,  ethical,  and  re- 
ligious life  conditions  of  the  country. 
These  discussions  are  bringing  to 
light  the  splendid  virility  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  family  farms  in  most  of 
the  prosperous  sections  of  rural 
America.    At  the  same  time  attention 


is  sharply  directed  to  the  difficultic* 
arising  from  isolation  on  the  sepaimte 
farm.  The  imfortimate  condition  of 
the  poorer  whites  and  colored  peqtie 
of  the  South,  and  the  narrow  cowii- 
tion  of  the  lives  of  many  mountaineer 
people  are  being  forcibly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  large  movements  to  im- 
prove the  social  conditions  of  rural 
communities  are  the  consolidation  of 
the  rural  schools  into  efficient  coun- 
try-life institutions.  The  agricul- 
tural college  and  department  exten- 
sion work,  which  reaches  the  farm 
home  as  well  as  the  economies  of 
farm  management;  the  Rockefelkr 
Hookworm  Foundation,  which  has  un- 
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dertaken  to  eradicate  the  hookworm 
disease  from  southern  rural  commu- 
nities; and  the  general  movement  to 
place  home  economic  education  in  all 
schools  attended  by  girls  from  the 
farm  are  doing  much  to  build  up  the 
farm  and  to  make  for  rural  social 
betterment.  There  is  a  vigorous 
morement  on  foot  to  study  the  con- 
dition of  the  coimtry  church,  which 
has  not  kept  pace  in  its  development 


with  other  lines  of  advancement.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  placing  county  secre- 
taries in  the  rural  counties  of  many 
states.  The  boys'  scout  movement  is 
beginning  to  include  the  country  vil- 
lage and  even  the  boys  in  the  con- 
solidated rural  district  in  the  open 
country. 

Periodicals  devoted  to  farming  and 
home  making  are  obtaining  new  sub- 
scribers by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
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annually  and  now  have  a  circulation 
agsregatinff  many  millions.  The  so- 
did  as  weU  as  the  economic  thought 
of  the  people  in  the  open  country. 
\^ith  the  aid  of  the  rural  consolidated 
and  village  school,  and  stimulated  by 
the  rural  mail  delivery  and  telephone, 
is  supplied  with  vastly  more  of  scien- 
tific and  general  information  than  a 
decade  affo.  The  open  country  is  be- 
ing vivified  by  higher  prices  and  a 
more  usable  body  of  knowledge.  The 
outlook  for  country  life  never  before 
was  so  bright.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable developments  of  our  times 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  betterment  of 
the  open  coimtry  as  a  place  for  homes 
and  for  the  development  of  youth. 

Our  open  country  is  serving  as  a 
caldron  in  which  are  bein^  tried  out 
the  beet  ideals  and  blood  lines  of  the 
strongest  peoples  of  the  earth;  that 
thev  may  be  recombined  into  a  race 
which  may  set  the  standards  for  the 
world. 

BIOaRAPHY   AND 
BIBLIOaRAPHY 

Nearly  all  the  men  who  have  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  organization 
of  agricultural  research,  coimtry-life 
education,  co(5peration,  agricultural 
societies  and  agricultural  shows ;  also 
most  of  the  men  who  have  led  in 
legislation  relating  to  country- life  af- 
fairs, are  still  living.  Senator  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  the  author  of  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  a  later  law  for 
their  larger  support;  Mr.  Hatch,  au- 
thor of  the  Federal  law  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  state  experiment 
stations,  and  Mr.  Adams,  author  of 
the  bill  providing  for  the  further  sup- 
port of  the  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  are  among  the  leaders 
who  have  died.  Some  of  the  older 
men  who  have  been  longest  in  the 
movement  to  organize  agriculture, 
either  in  national  service  or  in  retire- 
ment, have  lived  to  see  the  marvelous 
progress  along  these  lines.  Among 
these  men  are  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
secretary  of  agriculture,  and  Dr.  S. 
A.  Knapp,  in  charge  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  demonstration  work  and 
farm  management  in  the  South. 
Among  the  earlier  effective  leaders 
who   are   now   more   or   less    retired 


from  active  service  are  Dr.  L  P.  Rob- 
erts, Cornell  University;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  University  of  California; 
Dr.  W.  A.  Henry,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Dr.  E.  A.  Stubbs,  of  the 
Louisiana  experiment  station. 

Bibliography. — ^The  pubUcationa  of 
the  department  of  a^culture  are 
clearly  the  leading  series  of  agricul- 
tural books,  reports,  bulletins,  and 
circulars.  The  year  books,  of  whi^ 
500,000  are  distributed  annually,  the 
many  farmers'  bulletins,  and  the 
many  technical  sdentifie  bulletins 
yearly  issued  are  all  worthy  of  at- 
tention. These  are  best  secured  by 
first  securing  printed  lists  and  by  re- 
questing the  free  monthly  notices  of 
new  publications.  The  bulletins  of 
the  state  experiment  stations  are  also 
worthy  of  most  meritorious  notice, 
but  they  are  so  numerous  that  titles 
cannot  be  given.  Bailey's  four-vol- 
ume Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
is  the  most  ambitious  recent  publica- 
tion. Mendel's  modest  paper,  repub- 
lished in  1902,  ^ving  the  laws  of 
segregation,  dominance,  and  recom- 
bination of  characters  in  living  or- 
ganisms, is  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  significant  publication  in  rela- 
tion to  agrieolture  within  a  decade. 
References  to  this  brief  paper  and 
many  publications  elaborating  Ken- 
delism  are  available  through  request 
to  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

HOBTIOmiTXr&B 

E.  PoBTEB  Felt 

Nursery  inspection  work  had  its 
inception  in  California  and  adjacent 
states  about  1881.  There  were  onlv 
four  states,  and  they  western,  witk 
general  horticultural  laws,  in  1896. 
The  discovery  of  the  San  Jos6  scale 
in  1893  in  the  east  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  nursery  inspection  laws  in 
a  number  of  states,  fifteen  having 
enacted  legislation  directed  mostly 
against  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  1898. 
There  are  now  forty-six  states  with 
general  or  coimty  officers  charged 
with  nursery-inspection  work.  The 
inspections  are  made  at  least  once, 
and  in  some  cases  twice,  a  year. 
Nursery  stock  is  shipped  under  eer- 
tificates  issued  by  proper  authorities, 
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most  states  recognizing  those  granted 
by  officials  in  other  commonwealths; 
some  eighteen  requiring  nurserymen 
from  outside  the  state  to  file  a  cer- 
tifieate  from  the  local  authorities 
before  they  are  permitted  to  do  busi- 
ness. A  number  of  states,  in  addi- 
tion, prohibit  the  entrance  of  stock 
without  fumigation  with  hydrocy- 
anic-acid gas.  The  county  system  is 
strongly  favored  in  the  west,  while 
the  eastern  and  central  states  admin- 
ister the  law  through  a  state  official. 
The  latter  may  be  a  general  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  officer,  an  en- 
tomologist, or  an  entomologist  and 
botanist.  The  determination  of  the 
legal  requirements  is  usually  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  hands  of  an  en- 
tomologist. Only  the  more  injurious 
inseetSy  such  as  codling  moth,  San 
Jos^  scale,  gypsy  moth,  brown-tail 
moth,  and  the  dangerous  plant  dis- 
eases like  peach  yellows,  are  discrim- 
inated affainst.  Specific  proscription 
by  lc«islators  of  dangerous  insects 
and  nmgus  diseases,  with  sundry 
attempts  to  designate  treatment  by 
law,  is  giving  way  to  more  general 
enactments,  placing  larger  discretion- 
ary power  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
ecuiiye.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  make  the  provisions  of  the  va- 
rious state  laws,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  interstate  conunerce,  as 
uniform  in  their  requirements  as 
practical. 

The  presence  of  numerous  winter 
nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth  on  seed- 
linff  trees  from  Europe  last  winter, 
and  the  preceding,  emphasized  the 
inadequacy  of  the  quarantine  in  our 
eastern  ports  against  injurious  in- 
sects, since  individual  states  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  interstate  com- 
merce, not  to  mention  international 
trade.  Fortunately,  through  co- 
operation with  Federal  officers,  it  was 
possible  for  state  inspectors  to  as- 
certain the  destination  of  the  infested 
stock,  the  pests  being  destroyed  on 
the  grounds  of  the  consignee.  A 
numW  of  states  adopted  special  rul- 
ings to  meet  the  danger.  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  for  the 
inspection  of  this  stock  prior  to  its 
shipment  to  America.     Stricter  reg- 


ulations have  been  enforced  for  the 
inspection  of  nursery  stock  shipped 
from  New  England  sections  infested 
by  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown- 
tail  mo&.  A  Federal  law  covering 
this  phase  of  nursery-inspection 
work  was  defeated  last  winter  owing 
to  disagreements  between  interested 
parties.  It  will  probably  be  enacted 
in  a  modified  form  at  the  present 
session.  Canada  has  greatly  sh'ength- 
ened  her  quarantine  service  during 
the  past  season,  with  the  special  ol^ 
ject  of  excluding  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths  and  sinular  pests  from 
the  Ontario  fruit  region. 

The  peril  of  introducing  serious 
insect  pests  and  dangerous  plant  dis- 
eases has  been  recognized  abroad. 
Certain  European  countries  have  for 
years  insisted  upon  the  inspection  of 
living  plants  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  phylloxera,  an  American 
insect  which  has  proved  a  most 
serious  pest  of  the  European  grape. 
Australian  and  South  African  au- 
thorities have  heea  very  progressive 
in  nursery-inspection  work,  some 
even  going  to  the  extent  of  excluding 
plants  likely  to  be  infested  with 
serious  insect  enemies  or  fungus  dis- 
eases. 

The  rigid  quarantine  maintained 
by  several  southern  states  against 
the  destructive  cotton  boll  weevil, 
though  not  strictly  germane  to  this 
topic,  deserves  mention,  since  the 
same  principles  apply.  Such  is  also 
trUe  of  recent  local  restrictions  en- 
forced for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
towns,  counties,  or  even  states,  from 
the  cattle  tick  or  Texas  fever  tick,  a 
most  serious  check  upon  animal  in- 
dustry in  the  South. 

The  Federal  insecticide  act  of  1910 
(S.  6131),  modeled  upon  the  pure- 
food  law,  is  destined  to  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  constantly 
increasing  trade  in  insecticides.  It 
establishes  standards  for  a  number 
of  the  better  known  insecticides  en- 
tering into  interstate  commerce  and 
provides  that  the  label  on  each  pack- 
age give  clearly  the  essential  con- 
stituents. New  York  State  and 
Colorado  have  already  enacted  legis- 
lation along  similar  lines. 
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INTBODUCTIOK 

In  the  iron  ore  situation  of  the 
United  States  is  noted  chiefly  an  in- 
creased amount  of  mining  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  country,  and  a  greatly 
increased  importation  of  iron  ore  at 
Atlantic  Coast  ports,  for  smelting  in 
eastern  blast  furnaces.  For  the  first 
time  also,  Chinese  iron  ore  has  been 
imported  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
first  shipments  have  been  made  from 
the  newly  exploited  iron  ore  fields  of 
Texas.  There  has  also  been,  as  usual, 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior iron  ore. 

An  important  discovery  of  zinc  ore 
has  been  made  in  the  mines  of  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.,  and  of  new  tulleride  min- 
erals in  the  gold  fields  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario.  There  is  also  reported 
a  discovery  of  shcelite,  a  source  of 
tungsten  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  new  process  for  extracting  oil 
from  wells  is  the  so-called  Leinweber 
method,  consisting  of  an  endless  cable 
of  absorbent  material  which  will  de- 
liver seven  ounces  of  oil  per  foot  of 
cable.  This  gives  an  increased  yield 
of  oil  compared  with  the  plunger  sys- 
tem, and  can  be  used  for  bringing  oil 
from  great  depths. 

The  year  1910  is  also  noted  for  the 
practical  beginning,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  use  of  acetylene  mine  lamps  in 
place  of  candles  and  oil  lamps.  These 
lights  are  easier  to  carry,  and  give 
very  much  better  light,  without  at 
the  same  time  vitiating  the  air  of  the 
mines  so  much.  Their  use  has  actu- 
ally resulted  in  an  increased  amount 
of  work  having  been  done,  on  account 
of  better  light,  and  for  prospecting 
underground  they  are  much  superior, 
especially  since  the  color  values  of 
minerals  are  much  more  plainly  seen. 
In  poor  air  they  burn  better  than  can- 
dles or  oil. 


The    Terry    core    drill    is    a    new 
method  of  drilling  holes  for  prospect- 
ing,  and    also    for   a<:tual    tunneling 
work,  and  is  a  competitor  of  the  old 
diamond  drill  for  the  former  purpose. 
The  Terry  drill   consists   of   a  steel 
pipe  with  a  curve  cut  on  the  inside 
of  it.    The  pipe  is  rotated  by  means 
of  suitable  machinery,  and  steel  shot 
are  allowed   to  fall  down  the  curve 
on  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  between  it 
and  the  core  of  rock  that  it  is  cutting 
out.     Enough  shot  are  poured  down 
to  fill  the  annular  space  underneath 
the  end  of  the  bit,  and  as  the  pipe  is 
rotated,  the  shot  travel   around  and 
cut   their   way   into   the   rock.     The 
cutting  is  performed  by  the  breaking 
of  the  shot,  and  this  continues  un^ 
the  shot  are  so  small  that  they  are 
forced  out  of  the  hole  by  the  current 
of  water,  when  new  shot  are  allowed 
to  drop  down.     The  Terry  drill  can 
cut  large  cores  if  desired,  which  is 
especially  advantageous  in  coal  min- 
ing, because  the  cores  of  this  mate- 
rial  will    not   hang   together   unless 
large  in  diameter.    The  drill  is  much 
cheaper  than   the  old-fashioned  dia- 
mond drill,  and  can  drill  for  a  cost 
of  about  75  cents  to  $3.50  per  foot 

Among  the  most  important  work 
of  the  year  in  mining  is  that  on  ac- 
cidents in  metal  mines  being  carried 
on  by  the  newly  formed  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  also  by  the  members  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America,  following  a  suggestion  at  a 
recent  mining  congress.  The  latt<*r 
body  is  formulating  a  law  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  different  state  legisla- 
tures of  the  country  in  the  hope  of 
getting  uniform  action  which  will  W 
sen  the  loss  of  life  in  metal  mines. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.,  has  gathered  sta- 
tistics to  show  that  the  ratio  of  per- 
sons killed  yearly  in  American  metal 
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mines  is  3  or  4  per  1,000  employed, 
as  compared  with  about  0.55  to  2.50 
for  metal  mines  of  Europe. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.— 
On  July  1,  1910,  the  law  became  ef- 
fective whereby  there  was  established 
a  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  to  take  over  all  the 
work  of  the  technologic  branch  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  except  in- 
vestigations of  structural  materials, 
which  latter  was  transferred  on  the 
same  date  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Holmes,  who  has  had  already  much 
experience  fitting  him  for  the  posi- 
tion, was  appointed  director  of  the 
newly  established  bureau.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  work  to  which  the  most 
attention  will  probably  be  paid  at 
first  is  investigations  of  mine  acci- 
dents, for  which  $310,000  has  been 
appropriated.  Large  sums  will  be 
spent  on  rescue  stations  and  appli- 
ances for  prevention  of  accidents,  in- 
vestigations of  explosives,  electricity, 
gas,  dust,  etc.,  and  examination  and 
codification  of  mining  laws.  The  ex- 
periment station  of  the  Geological 
Survey  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  large 
amount  of  data  alrei^y  collected  there 
have  been  transferred  to  the  new  bu- 
reau. The  next  most  important  work 
in  the  immediate  present  will  doubt- 
less be  a  continuation  of  the  fuel  in- 
vestigations of  the  Geological  Survey, 
for  which  an  additional  9100,000  has 
now  been  appropriated.  These  will 
comprise  chemical  and  physical  in- 
vestigations, including  efficiency  tests, 
investigations  of  lignite,  peat,  bri- 
quetting,  etc.,  and  inspection  of  gov- 
ernment fuel  purchases.  The  pre- 
vious fuel  investigations  have  re- 
sulted in  favorable  results  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  publish  and  distribute 
bulletins  describing  the  results  of  its 
investigations  and  work,  similar  to 
the  buUetins  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

IBOK   AlStD   STEEL 

Iron  Blast-fnmaca  Smelting.— An 
important  development  in  blast-fur- 
nace smelting  is  the  increasing  use  of 
the   ao-called   *Hhin-lined   blast   fur- 


nace." The  iron  blast-furnace  lining 
of  refractory  fire  brick  is  usuallv 
cooled  by  water  only  at  the  hearth 
section  and  the  widening  part  above, 
known  as  the  boshes.  The  brickwork 
of  such  a  furnace  will  be  scorified 
during  the  smelting  operations,  and 
the  blast-furnace  lines  will  depart, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  original 
form,  with  a  consequent  falling  off  in 
the  efficiency  of  smelting,  ultimately 
resulting  in  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  furnace  out  of  blast  and  repair- 
ing the  lining.  The  "  thin-lined  blast 
fiu'nace,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  cooled 
from  top  to  bottom  by  means  of  chan- 
nels on  the  outside  of  the  steel  plate, 
through  which  channels  water  circu- 
lates. The  brickwork  lining  inside 
the  steel  plate  is  very  thin;  and  this, 
together  with  the  wster  cooling  of 
the  outside,  enables  the  heat  to  es- 
cape so  fast  that  the  bricks  do  not 
get  hot  enough  to  corrode.  Experi- 
ments of  the  past  two  years  have  re- 
sulted so  successfully  that  this  type 
of  lining  is  now  being  employed  in 
several  places  in  the  United  States. 

Enriched  Blast  for  Iron  Blast  Fur- 
naces.— On  theoretical  grounds  J.  E. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  for  some  years  past  has 
been  advocating  the  enrichment  of 
ordinary  air  blast  with  oxygen,  in 
order  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  hearth  and  therefore  decrease  the 
amount  of  fuel  required ;  also,  for  the 
purpose  of  neutralizing  irregularities 
due  to  moisture  in  the  blast,  and  thus 
dispense  with  the  costly  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  most  modern  process 
of  drying  the  blast.  This  enrichment 
operation  is  now  to  be  employed  at 
the  Soci^t^  d*Ougr^-Marihaye  in  Bel- 
gium, and  is  a  result  of  the  mod- 
ern possibility  of  obtaining  oxygen 
at  a  low  price  by  means  of  liquid  air. 
The  blast  for  the  Bessemer  converter 
will  also  be  enriched  in  the  same  way. 

Briquetting  of  Flue  Dust,  or  Iron 
Ore. — The  year  1910  witnessed  the 
first  important  employment  of  proc- 
esses for  the  agglomerating  of  flue 
dust  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
GrGndal  process  is  the  one  to  be  em- 
ployed. This  process  is  employed  in 
parts  of  Europe,  although  in  Ger- 
many, where  agglomerating  is  em- 
ployed more  than  any  other  country, 
there  being  500,000  tons  of  fiue  dust 
handled   yearly,   the   sintering   proc- 
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esses,  of  which  the  GrOndal  is  one,  are 
not  used  on  account  of  their  cost  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  product 
is  said  to  be  superior  from  a  smelt- 
ing standpoint.  The  most  important 
bnquetting  processes  in  Germany  are 
those  in  which  the  particles  are  ag- 
glomerated by  means  of  high  pres- 
sures and  some  form  of  binding 
material,  such  as  chloride  of  magne- 
sium or  calcium,  pitch,  etc.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  briquetting  of  cast-iron  bor- 
ing for  melting  in  the  cupola  is  now 
being  employed  to  some  extent  in  this 
country,  this  also  being  a  European 
invention. 

Turbine  Blowers  for  Blast  Fur- 
nacet. — ^The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Nova  Sootia,  is  building 
a  fifth  blast  furnace,  and  this  will  be 
blown  by  means  of  turbine  blowers, 
using  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
present  blowing  engines  of  the  other 
four  furnaces,  thus  requiring  no  ad- 
ditional power. 

A  Tiiplez  Steel  Process.— It  is  only 
a  few  years  since  the  duplex  steel 
process  came  into  prominence.  This 
consists  of  a  combination  of  the  Bes- 
semer and  open-hearth  processes  in 
which  the  Bessemer  process  is  used 
for  the  rapid  desiliconizing  of  pig 
iron  and  deearburizing  down  to  about 
one  per  cent,  followed  by  a  treatment 
of  the  liquid  metal  on  the  hearth  of 
a  basic  open-hearth  furnace  to  finish 
the  operation,  and  especially  to  re- 
move the  phosphorus.  Another  du- 
plex process  is  the  use  of  the  electric 
furnace   for   a   superrefining   of   the 

Eroduct   of    the   Bessemer    or    open- 
earth  furnaces. 

Now  comes  a  triplex  process,  which 
is  employed'  by  the  Dominion  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.  This  involves  the 
use  of  two  500-ton  rolling  basic  open- 
hearth  furnaces  which  .will  desili- 
conize  liquid  pig  iron  from  the  blast 
furnaces,  scrap  and  limestone  being 
added  to  the  bath  also.  When  the 
desiliconizing  is  complete,  the  metal 
is  poured  out  in  lots  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen  tons  each,  which  lots  are 
blown  in  basic  Bessemer  converters 
for  the  Durpose  of  dephosphorizing 
the  metal.  (The  pijp^  iron  contains 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  phos- 
phorus, and  the  dephosphorizing  op- 
eration  requires   about   four   to   six 


minutes.)  The  third  and  final  step 
of  the  triplex  process  is  charging  the 
metal  from  the  basic  converters  into 
fifty-ton  rolling  open-hearth  fomaees, 
there  being,  at  the  same  time,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  liquid  pig  iron 
direct  from  the  blast  furnace  added 
to  this  charge.  These  fifty-ton  open- 
hearth  funuuses  then  complete  the 
purification,  and  the  steel  is  reear- 
burized  in  the  ladle  and  treated  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  is  believed  that 
the  final  furnaces  of  this  triplex 
process  can  make  from  sixty  to  sev- 
en^ heats  a  week,  as  compared  with 
eighteen  to  twenty  heats  for  an  ordi- 
nary fifly-ton  open-hearth  furnace 
runnine  on  pig  iron  and  steel  scrap. 

An  AU-tcrap  Open-hearth  Process. 
— In  parts  of  the  United  (States,  re- 
mote from  sources  of  pig  iron,  steel 
scrap  is  very  much  cheaper  as  a  raw 
material  for  open-hearth  furnaces 
than  is  pig  iron.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  make  up  a  charge  consisting 
only  of  scrap,  however,  because  the 
oxidizing  influence  present  during 
melting  requires  the  addition  of  car- 
bon to  the  charge  in  some  form  in 
which  it  will  not  bum  out;  otherwise 
the  metal  will  be  badly  oxidized  wh&k 
melted.  Louis  M.  Atha,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Titan  Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany, has  discovered  a  form  of  car- 
bon whidi  can  be  added  with  the 
charge,  and  will  remain  for  a  much 
lonser  time  during  the  melting  down* 
so  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  metal 
instead  of  being  burned  and  carried 
off.  The  form  of  carbon  employed  is 
what  is  known  as  ''carbo,^'  or  oil 
retort  carbon,  which  is  practically  a 
waste  product  of  the  petroleum  re- 
fineries. Carbo  is  about  ninety-nine 
per  cent  pure  carbon,  and  is  extremdy 
slow  in  burning.  This  process  has 
been  in  use  for  a  year  and  a  half  at 
the  Titan  Steel  Casting  Company, 
and  is  now  rapidly  extending  to 
other  plants  near  the  sources  of  cheap 
scrap  supply  and  remote  from  pig- 
iron  supply. 

Tapping  Open-hearth  Steel  into 
Two  Ladles  at  Once.— The  larger  the 
charges  of  metal  that  can  be  treated 
at  one  time  in  an  open-hearth  furnace, 
the  cheaper  will  be  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion in  matters  of  labor,  fuel,  etc.  A 
limit  to  the  capacity  of  furnaces,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  mechanical  diflleul* 
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ties  of  handling  the  product  at  one 
time.  N.  S.  Maccallmn,  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Iron  Oompany,  has  developed  and 
patented  a  process  whereby  he  taps 
the  steel  through  a  bifurcated  spout 
into  two  ladles  at  once.  By  this 
means  he  puts  a  double  charge  in  the 
furnace,  and  attains  a  larger  output 
with  consequent  economy  in  opera- 
tion. 

Water  Cooling  of  Open-hearth  Fur- 
nacae. — The  protection  of  brick  work 
of  open-hesxth  furnaces  for  some 
years  has  been  improved  by  water 
cooling  various  parts,  such  as  ports, 
uptakes,  bulkheads,  doors,  etc.  Re- 
centlv  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
has  mstalled  an  open-hearth  furnace 
in  which  all  these  parts  are  cooled  at 
onee  by  a  circulatory  water  system, 
wfaieh  increases  the  comfort  of  the 
men  workjiig  on  the  furnace  platform 
and  also  increases  the  durability  of 
the  furnace  lining  and  other  parts, 
besides  reducing  the  wear  of  the 
ports  especially,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  perform  their  function  bet- 
ter for  a  lonffer  time. 

European  mprovements  in  Open- 
hearth  Brick  work.— In  some  of  the 
European  plants,  inst^id  of  water- 
cooling  the  brick  work  at  various 
ports,  the  parts  are  made  so  that  they 
can  be  quickly  changed  when  worn 
out»  without  necessitating  putting  the 
furnace  out  of  commission  for  the 
purpose  and  without  disturbing  other 
parts  of  the  brick  work. 

Various  changes  have  been  made 
also  in  the  shapes  of  the  bricks  of 
the  regenerative  chambers,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  shed  the  dust  car- 
ried over  by  the  outgoing  gases,  and 
thus  stand  longer  without  becoming 
choked.  These  and  other  improve- 
ments were  described  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Mininp^  and  Metal- 
lurgy in  DOsseldorf  during  the  past 
summer. 

In  Germany  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  steel  scrap  necessitates  usin^  larger 
and  larger  proportions  of  pig  iron, 
and  the  open-hearth  process  has  been 
developed  in  several  directions  tend- 
ing to  this  end.  These  developments 
were  also  described  at  the  congress 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
ffraph.'  One  type  uses  molten  pig  iron 
direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  but  this 
has  now  been  improved  by  pouring 


the  liquid  metal  first  into  a  mixer, 
which  is  heated  and  in  which  a;i  im- 
portant amount  of  desulphurizing 
takes  place.  In  some  places  the  mixer 
is  used  as  a  preliminary  refinery. 
Still  another  process  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  Bertrand-Thiel  process 
now  in  use  at  the  Hoesch  works.  In 
this  process  high  phosphorous  Swed- 
ish magnetite,  with  scale  and  lime, 
are  first  charged  into  the  furnace  and 
then  twenty  to  twenty-two  tons  of 
mixer  metal  poured  on  top.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  hours  the  ore  is 
dissolved  and  the  metal  and  slag  is 
dumped  into  a  ladle,  the  latter  being 
allowed  to  overfiow  from  the  top.  It 
contains  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  is 
marketable  as  fertilizer.  After  sepa- 
rating the  slag,  the  metal  is  then 
pour^  back  into  the  furnace  on  top 
of  a  fresh  charge  of  spathic  ore,  lime, 
and  scrap.  In  about  two  hours  more 
the  refining  is  complete.  In  the  first 
period  of  Uiis  process  the  silicon  and 
manganese  are  almost  oompletelv  re- 
moved, and  the  greater  part  of  the 
phosphorus,  while  the  carbon  is  about 
one  half  burned  off.  In  the  second 
period  the  remainder  of  the  phos- 
phorus, and  the  desired  amount  of 
carbon  are  eliminated. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
— One  of  the  most  important  advances 
in  1910  in  the  United  States,  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  which  is  composed  of  the 
oflkials  of  almost  all  the  iron  and 
steel  works  of  the  country,  and  which 
has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of 
all  improvements  having  to  do  with 
the  commercial  side  of  the  industry, 
and  especially  those  relating  to  prices 
and  competition.  During  the  last 
autumn  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  held  an  important  meeting 
attended  by  some  of  the  leading  iron 
and  steel  makers  of  England  and 
Europe.  Some  of  the  most  important 
papers  ever  presented  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  American  steel 
industry  were  read  by  leaders  of  our 
large  companies,  and  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  some  of  the  largest  plants  in 
the  country  was  made.  It  was  the 
most  important  international  gath- 
ering of  iron  and  steel  men  ever  held 
anvwhere. 
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Selling  Steel  Rails  by  the  Pound. 

— The  prices  of  most  steel  products 
have  been  quoted  at  so  much  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  this  respect,  the 
price  of  rails  and  billets  is  an  excep- 
tion, having  always  been  quoted  on  a 
ton  basis,  which  made  it  inconvenient 
when  comparing  these  prices  with 
that  of  other  Inished  products.  A 
change  has  been  agitated  for  some 
time,  and  no  argument  existed  against 
it  other  than  conservatism.  It  has 
now  been  decided  definitely  that,  un- 
der all  future  conditions,  rails  and 
billets  will  follow  other  steel  mate- 
rials by  being  quoted  at  the  rate  of 
so  muca  per  one  hundred  pounds.  For 
several  years  the  price  of  rails  has 
remained  stationary,  at  $28  per  gross 
ton,  which  is  just  equivalent  to  $1.25 
per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  therefore  the  price  quoted  at 
the  present  time. 

Alloys  of  Iron  and  Nickel  and  Cop- 
per.— Prof.  Charles  F.  Burgess,  who 
has  been  experimenting  for  some  time 
with  the  alloys  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  published  an  extended  research  in 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineer' 
ing,  Dec,  1909,  and  March,  19 io,  has 
extended  his  studies  to  the  effect  of 
adding  Monel  metal  (an  alloy  con- 
taining about  seventy  per  cent  nickel 
and  thirty  per  cent  copper),  which 
researches  were  published  in  the  Aug., 
1910,  number  of  the  same  magazine. 
He  concludes  that,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
periments went,  the  addition  of  Monel 
metal  to  iron  produces  practically  the 
same  results  as  the  addition  of  pure 
nickel,  and  that  it  can  be  obtained  at 
a  lower  price. 

Rolling  and  Forging  of  Manganese 
Steel. — During  the  past  two  years 
much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
successful  efforts  to  roll  manganese 
steel,  especially  in  the  form  of  plate. 
The  means  by  which  this  has  been  at- 
tained have  just  been  published  in 
the  patent  specifications  of  Winfield 
S.  Potter  (968,601,  Aug.  30,  1910). 
The  process  involves  mixing  the  steel 
from  the  basic  open-hearth  furnace 
with  molten  ferro-manganese  in  an 
acid-lined  ladle  under  a  layer  of  acid 
slag.  The  acid  slag-making  materials 
are  put  in  the  ladle  and  the  steel  and 
manganese  then  tapped  into  it.  The 
metal  should  be  1,400*  to  1,450*'  C, 
and  it  is  held  in  the  ladle  under  the 


acid  slag  until  it  is  cooled  to  about 
1,375**  C,  the  object  of  this  being  to 
allow  the  metal  to  be  deoxidized  and 
purified.  The  ingot  is  then  teemed 
and  before  being  stripped  is  eooled  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  stripped  it 
will  have  an  average  temperature  on 
the  outside  (not  including  the  cor- 
ners) of  about  1,000*"  C.  It  is  tiieB 
transferred  to  a  soaking  pit,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  slowly  raised  to 
1,175**  C.  or  somewhat  higher,  with  a 
reducing  or  smoky  atmosphere  which 
requires  about  one  half  hour.  The 
temperature  is  next  reduced  to  about 
1,100**  C,  permitted  to  rise  to  about 
1,125**  C,  taken  from  the  soaking 
pit,  and  subjected  to  light  mechan- 
ical work  on  the  outside,  after  which 
it  is  rolled  down  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

American  Ingot  Iron.  —  Another 
process  which  has  attained  a  grest 
deal  of  prominence,  but  the  details  of 
which  have  not  been  known  until  the 
year  1910,  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
so-called  American  ingot  iron,  which 
is  a  dead  soft  steel  made  in  the  open- 
hearth  furnace  with  the  intention  of 
resisting  corrosion  better  than  ordi- 
nary types  of  steel.  The  patents  of 
the  inventor,  Robert  B.  Camahan. 
Jr.  (940,784  and  940,785,  Nov.  23. 
1909)  show  that  the  refining  coinusts 
in  carrying  the  oxidation  of  the  im- 
purities to  a  point  well  beyond  that 
at  which  the  operation  ordinarily 
stops,  thus  getting  rid  of  almost 
every  trace  of  the  carbon,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  oxidizing  the  metal.  This 
oxidation  of  the  metal  is  then  cch*- 
rected  by  the  addition  of  silicon,  and 
finally  the  gases  in  the  steel  are  re- 
moved by  the  addition  of  aluminnm 
in  the  mold. 

Open-hearth  Furnaces  with  Ceke- 
oven  Gas. — ^Attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  to  heat  open- 
hearth  furnaces  by  means  of  coke-oven 
gas,  but  without  success.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  there  is  building 
a  large  plant  of  coke  ovens  near  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  with  the 
intention  of  using  the  gas  from  these 
ovens  for  open-hearth  heating.  Sinee 
the  process  is  employed  with  entire 
success  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
(jrermany,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  made  equally 
satisfactory  here. 
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Tltermit  Rail  Welding.— The  Gold- 
schmidt-Thermit  process  has  been  de- 
veloped in  a  number  of  ways  during 
the  year,  and  especially  in  the  matter 
of  welding  rails,  so  that  now  the  weld 
is  made  to  extend  not  only  over  the 
Dange  and  web,  but  also  around  the 
sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  head, 
thus  giving  a  very  much  improved 
support  to  the  joint.  Subsequent  to 
welding,  the  metal  on  top  of  the  head 
is  ground  off,  leaving  a  smooth  sur- 
face. This  improved  weld  gives  bet- 
ter electric  conductivity,  and  also  in- 
creases the  life  of  the  rails  because 
the  joint  is  the  part  that  usually 
wears  out  first. 

The  Addition  of  Titanium  to  Steel. 
— The  addition  of  titanium  to  steel 
has  developed  greatly  during  the 
year,  and  there  are  now  a  number 
of  railroads  using  rails  which  have 
been  treated  with  the  ordinary  alloy 
containing  ten  per  cent  of  titanium. 
The  titanium  has  also  been  used 
more  and  more  in  iron  and  steel 
foundries  for  improving  the  quality 
of  the  castings,  and  in  steel  works 
generally,  for  removing  occluded 
slag  and  gases. 

Iron — ^Etectric  Smelting. — The  smelt- 
ing  of  iron  ores  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace, which  a  short  time  ago  threat- 
ened to  fail  on  account  of  the  many 
difficulties  met  with  in  practice,  has 
recently    met    with    greater    success 
and    is    said    to    be    in    satisfactory 
operation  in  the  H6roult  furnaces  at 
Welland    and    Sault    Sainte    Marie, 
Can.,    and    at    H6roult-on-Pitt,    Cal. 
The  results  at  the  latter  place  have 
warranted  the   company  in   deciding 
on  the  erection  of  five  more  furnaces. 
Success  has  also  been  obtained  at  the 
Domnarfvet  furnace  in  Sweden.     In 
the      latter     furnace      ( Aktiebolaget 
Elektrometal ) ,  the  charge  is  heated 
by   conduction  and   success  has  been 
attained  largely  through  cooling  the 
roof    of    the    smelting    chamber,    or 
crucible,  by  means  of  a  blast  from 
three    tuyeres    through    which    com- 
paratively cool   gas  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  is  blown.     There 
yet     remains     to     determine     what 
speed  of  circulation  of  gas  is  most 
desirable   imder    different  conditions 
of    practice.      The    consumption    of 
electrodes  which   is  such   an  impor- 
tant item  of  expense  in  all  electric 


furnaces  is  up  to  thirty-nine  pounds 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced,  and 
more  under  abnormal  conditions. 
The  highest  efficiency  reached  was 
fifty-eight  per  cent.  The  present  fur- 
nace has  been  running  continuously 
for  eighty-five  days.  The  weakest 
point  is  the  arched  roof  above  the 
melting  chamber.  The  control  over 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  and 
the  character  of  iron  produced,  espe- 
cially as  regards  silicon  and  sulphur, 
is  said  to  be  excellent.  The  amount 
of  fuel  required  in  this  form  of 
furnace  is  only  about  one-third  of 
that  required  in  the  ordinary  blast 
furnace,  and  this,  of  course,  deter- 
mines the  possibilities  of  the  furnace 
in  localities  where  fuel  is  costly. 

Steel — Electric  Production. — ^Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  in  Stahl  und 
Eiaen  of  March  23,  1910,  there  were 
then  in  operation  eighteen  steel  re- 
fining furnaces  of  the  H6roult  type, 
making  chiefly  tool  steel,  war  ma- 
terial, special  steels  and  steel  cast- 
ings; nine  furnaces  of  the  Girod 
type,  making  chiefly  high  quality 
special  steels  and  steel  castings;  five 
of  the  Stassano  type;  four  of  the 
Keller  system;  four  of  the  Chaplet 
system,  and  two  of  the  Aktiebolaget 
Elektrometal  system;  twenty  of  the 
induction  system,  including  the  Kjel- 
lin,  Colby  and  Roechling-Rodenhau- 
sen  system  types;  two  of  the  Nathu- 
sius  system  and  one  each  of  the 
Frick  and  Schneider  induction  sys- 
tems. The  cost  for  electrodes  is  still 
the  stumbling  block  of  the  arc  fur- 
nace; nevertheless,  the  superrefining 
of  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  steels 
in  the  electric  furnace  is  still  being 
practiced  on  a  comparatively  large 
scale  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  has  just  pur- 
chased the  exclusive  American  rights 
to  the  H6roult  process.  The  steel  is 
increased  in  tensile  strength  thereby 
and  phosphorus  and  sulphur  removed 
practically  at  will.  Details  of  the 
operation  of  the  fifteen-ton  H6roult 
furnace  at  South  Chicago  are  given  in 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engi- 
neering, April,  1910.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  mixer  will  have  an 
important  place  in  this  combination 
of  electric  furnace  with  i^essemer 
and  open  hearth  processes,  in  view 
of  patents  recently  issued  to  William 
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R.  Walker,  technical  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation. 

Recent  progress  in  electric  fur- 
naces was  fully  discussed  at  the 
fifth  international  congress  of  min- 
ing, metallurgy,  applied  mechanics 
and  practical  geology  at  Ddsseldorf, 
June  20-25,  1910. 

A  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
ferro-silicon  in  an  electric  furnace 
invented  by  Louvier  &  Louis  and 
installed  at  Araya,  Spain,  proposes 
to  reduce  this  from  blast  furnace, 
reheating  furnace  and  puddling  fur- 
nace slags,  and  has  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory for  this  novel  purpose. 

COPPEB 

Cast  Copper  of  High  Electric  Con- 
ductivity and  Strength.— €k>pper  cast- 
ings are  ordinarily  somewhat  oxi- 
dized and  charged  with  blow  holes, 
because  of  the  avidity  with  which 
molten  copper  dissolves  oxygen  and 
other  gases.  The  deoxidizers  used 
to  free  copper  from  these  gases  are 
successful  but  imfortunately  they  all 
have  the  property  of  combining  with 
the  copper  and  reducing  its  electric 
conductivity.  Dr.  E.  Weintraub,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Lynn, 
has  been  experimenting  by  adding  to 
casting  copper  boron  suboxide  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  to  the  extent  of 
one-thirtieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  metal.  He  later  foimd 
it  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to 
use  a  product  containing  magnesium 
borate,  boric  anhydride  of  magne- 
sium and  boron  suboxide,  because 
this  avoids  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing the  useful  boron  suboxide  from 
the  two  other  harmless  agents.  The 
resulting  casting  can  be  readily  ma- 
chined and  has  good  strength,  as 
shown  by  the  following  test: 


Tensile 
Strength. 

Elastic 
Limit. 

Elonga- 
tion. 

Reduotion 
in  Area. 

24,350 

11,450 

48.5^ 

74.49^ 

and  has  an  electric  conductivity  of 
ninety-seven  and  one-half  per  cent  if 
the  copper  melted  down  is  perfectly 
pure. 

Flue-dust  Recovery.— The  gases  and 
fumes  given  off  by  roasting  and  other 


furnaces  carry  fine  dust  in  suspen- 
sion and  also  vapors  of  metals  and 
metallic  compounds  in  volatilisBd 
condition.  These  fumes  not  only 
have  value  but  are  often  injarions 
to  life  and  v^etation,  so  that  tite 
recovery  of  the  entrained  substances 
is  both  economical  and  beneficiaL  It 
is  accomplished  commonlv  by  lead- 
ing the  fumes  through  chambers  in 
which  they  are  cooled  and  their 
velocity  reduced,  with  means  where- 
by the  deposited  material  may  be 
collected.  C.  W.  Goodale  cites  in  the 
January,  1910,  Bulletin  of  the  Awter- 
ican  Institute  of  Mining  Bngimeerif 
an  improvement  adopted  at  Butter 
Mont.,  where  this  recovery  is  of 
great  industrial  importance.  Ex- 
periments were  made  witii  dust 
chambers  having  no  obstmctioos, 
with  those  having  alternate  ooiitrac- 
tions  and  expansions  in  their  cross- 
sectional  area,  with  steel  bafSe-plates 
hung  across  the  current  of  gases, 
and  with  networks  of  steel  wires. 
The  results  showed  that  the  wires 
gave  nearly  as  high  efficiency  as  the 
baffle-plates  with  greatly  reduced 
frictional  resistance.  Arrangements 
are  made  for  admitting  air  to  eool 
the  gases,  for  shaking  the  wires  to 
remove  condensed  arsenic,  and  for 
more  than  1,000  hoppers  with  a  sys- 
tem of  tracks  so  that  the  dust  can 
be  drawn  from  any  hopper  at  any 
time.  The  main  diist  chamber  is 
367  feet  long  by  176  feet  wide  and 
21  feet  hiffh;  it  contains  l,215/)00 
wires,  weighing  about  608  tona.  Re- 
cording thermometers  and  pressure 
gauges  are  placed  at  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  chamber  and  near 
the  chimney.  From  the  chamber  to 
the  chimney  is  a  flue  1,200  feet  long, 
48  feet  wide,  and  21  feet  high;  the 
chimney  is  506  feet  high  and  50  feet 
diameter  at  the  top. 

Bessemerising  Copper. — ^A  recent  de- 
velopment in  the  treatmoit  of  cop- 
per ores  in  the  United  States  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Knudsen  furnace 
which  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  Norway  for  about  five  years. 
By  this  process  a  charge  of  bitu- 
minous coal  is  introduced  into  s 
basic-lined  copper  Bessemer  oonvtrt- 
er,  ignited  and  burned  with  a  gwUc 
blast  of  air.  The  ore  charge,  eoa- 
taining  about  6  per  cent  eopper,  16 
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per  cent  sulphur,  S3  per  cent  iron,  21 
per  cent  silica,  and  4  per  cent  alumina 
is  then  introduced.  When  this  is 
melted  the  blast  pressure  is  increased 
to  twenty  pounds  and  the  charge  is 
Bessemerized  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. Practically  any  grade  of  matte 
up  to  metallic  copper  can  be  pro- 
duced as  desired,  the  nlsLg  containing 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  copper. 

Another  important  development  in 
copper  converters  for  ordinary  mat- 
ting work  is  the  use  of  a  magnesite 
lining  instead  of  the  usual  silica 
lining.  The  ordinary  copper  Besse- 
mer process  consists  in  pouring 
melted  copper  matte  into  a  converter 
and  then  blowing  streams  of  air  into 
it.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  bums  the 
sulphur  and  iron  in  the  matte  which 
generates  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the 
charge  molten,  and  the  product  is 
blister  copper,  which  is  then  re- 
fined by  a  subsequent  process.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  this 
process  has  been  the  rapid  wear  of 
the  lining,  so  that  converters  have 
to  be  removed  after  about  six  heats, 
due  to  the  corrosive  effect  of  iron 
oxide  upon  the  silica.  Magnesite 
has  been  suggested  before,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  conductivity  for 
heat  at  elevated  temperatures,  it  has 
not  been  successfully  employed.  It 
was  tried  two  years  ago  at  one 
American  plant  and  abandoned,  but 
has  recently  given  such  satisfaction 
at  a  copper  smelter  in  Utah  that  its 
use  will  be  extended.  The  practice 
is  described  in  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  for  June,  1910,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  basic  lining 
are  stated  to  be  cheaper  construc- 
tion, larger  vessels,  less  space  and 
ground  capacity  required,  less  slag 
produced  and  lower  grade  matte  con- 
verted. The  disadvantages  are  loss 
of  fines  by  spitting,  chilling  of  parts 
of  the  charge  and  the  necessity  for 
punching  the  tuyeres. 

Utilis&ig  the  Heat  of  Blast-fnr- 
nace  Slag. — In  the  smelting  of  iron 
ores,  the  amount  of  slag  produced 
is  from  one  half  to  one  and  one  half 
times  the  weight  of  metal;  in  the 
smelting  of  lead  and  copper  ores  the 
amo«mt  of  slag  is  very  much  ereater. 
Therefore  the  loss  of  heat  that  is 
contained  in  this  blast  furnace  slag 
is  a  very  large  annual  item.    Numer- 


ous attempts  have  been  made  to  save 
this  heat,  but  without  success.  Re- 
cent developments,  however,  in  the 
use  of  low-pressure  steam  for  tar- 
bines  has  made  it  possible  to  gen- 
erate steam  at  or  about  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  from  the  heat  of 
blast  furnace  slag,  and  such  a 
process  has  been  invented  by  Claude 
Vautin  of  London.  The  essentials 
of  the  process  are  admitting  the 
slag  and  taking  it  away  without 
allowing  the  access  of  air  to  the 
steam,  or  allowing  steam  to  escape. 
These  conditions  are  made  possible 
bv  a  special  slaff  inlet,  and  a  trapped 
elevator  for  the  removal  of  the 
granulated  slag.  The  process  con- 
sists in  bringing  a  stream  of  molten 
slag  into  water  contained  in  a  closed 
vessel.  The  slag  is  granulated  and 
oontinyously  removed.  As  modem 
methods  of  handling  slag  often  em- 
ploy the  granulated  process,  this 
part  represents  no  additional  cost, 
and  the  inventor  states  that  steam 
may  be  generated  at  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  using  coal 
at  $5.00  per  ton.  These  figures  are 
based  partly  upon  theoretical  esti- 
mates and  partly  upon  results  of 
actual  practice. 

Bessemer  Roasting. — One  of  the 
most  important  recent  developments 
in  the  treatment  of  nonferrous  sul- 
phide ores  is  the  so-called  **  Bessemer 
roasting"  or  "blast  roasting"  proc- 
ess, whereby  the  ore  is  subjected  to 
a  blast  of  air  which  bums  off  the 
sulphur  and  produces  a  sintered 
product  which  can  be  smelted  more 
rapidly  and  economically  than  fine 
material.  The  process  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  not  requiring  ex- 
traneous fuel.  During  the  past  year 
this  process  has  been  developed  in 
several  directions,  and  these  are  pub- 
lished in  detail  by  Prof.  H.  0.  Hof- 
man,  in  the  June  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, Most  of  the  developments  are 
in  connection  with  the  down-draft 
process,  patented  by  A.  S.  Dwight 
and  R.  S.  Lloyd.  By  this  process 
the  ore  is  treated  continuously, 
whereas,  by  the  older  Huntington- 
Heberlein,  Carmichael-Bradford  and 
Savelsberg  processes,  the  operation 
was  usually  intermittent,  different 
batches  of  ore  being  treated  in  turn. 
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COFPEB  AND  LEAD 

Handling  of  Copper  and  Lead 
Blast-furnace  Slags. — ^An  illustration 
of  how  a  very  simple  matter  may 
prove  an  important  improvement  of 
an  industrial  operation,  is  the  use 
of  an  auxiliary  slag  bowl  at  the 
plant  of  the  British  Columbia  Copper 
Company.  Where  a  stream  of  slag  is 
ninnmg  continuously  from  a  furnace 
or  receptacle  and  is  carried  away  in 
slag  pots  to  be  disposed  of,  there 
must  either  be  two  spouts  which 
can  be  used  alternately,  or  else 
some  means  of  catching  the  slag  for 
the  few  moments  intervening  while 
changing  the  slag  pots.  At  the  plant 
in  question  an  auxiliary  slag  l>owl, 
capable  of  holding  enough  slag  to 
occupy  this  interval  of  changing,  can 
be  swung  into  place  to  catch  the 
How,  and  when  an  empty  sftig  pot 
is  ready  the  bowl  will  swing  to  one 
side  and  dump  its  contents  into  the 
new  pot.  Simple  as  this  expedient 
is,  it  has  proved  a  valuable  improve- 
ment, and  has  also  resulted  in  in- 
creasing the  life  of  the  pots,  because 
when  the  new  slag  pot  is  placed 
under  the  spout,  the  slag  that  has 
been  caught  in  the  auxiliary  bowl  is 
dumped  into  it,  forming  a  pool  to 
receive  the  slag  stream,  which  there- 
fore never  impinges  against  the 
metal  of  the  pot  with  the  resulting 
burning  thereof. 

Tieatment  of  Furnace  Gases.— 
Tliree  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  year  in  the  process  of 
treating  gases  from  copper  smelters, 
which,  for  many  years,  have  given 
great  trouble  and  been  a  source  of 
litigation  between  smelters  and  farm- 
ers of  tlie  surrounding  country  whose 
products  have  been  damaged  by 
the  fume  and  gases  coming  from 
the  smelting  works.  The  emanations 
from  copper  smelting  furnaces  con- 
sist of  flue  dust,  fume,  and  gases. 
The  flue  dust  may  be  collected  in 
suitable  chambers,  to  which  we  have 
referred  above.  The  fume,  however, 
is  too  flne  to  be  separated  in  this 
way  and  consists  of  various  chemi- 
cal compounds,  such  as  oxide  and 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  as  well  as  com- 
pounds of  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals.  This  fume  is  not  only 
harmful  to  vegetation,  but  its  recov- 


ery represents  a  saving  of  value  to 
the  smelter. 

In  the  Sprague  process,  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  at  a 
plant  of  the  U.  S.  Smelting,  Befin- 
ing  &  Mining  Company  in  Utah  for 
two  years,  and  details  of  which  were 
published  in  the  March  5,  1910,  issue 
of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
naif  the  acid  of  the  fume  and  gases 
is  first  neutralized  by  zinc  oxide, 
lime,  magnesia  or  other  base,  and 
then  the  fume  can  be  filtered  oat  by 
passing  the  gases  through  fabrics  to 
the  extent  of  about  2^,000  square 
feet  of  filtering  surface  to  a  ton  of 
fume  produced,  per  day.  Fume  thus 
recovered  is  collected  at  intervals  and 
treated  for  its  valuable  contents. 

At  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company, 
the  problem  has  been  solved  by  pass- 
ing the  gases  through  chambers  and 
towers,  which  recover  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  fume  and  gases,  the 
value  of  which  pays  the  cost  of  the 
treatment. 

The  third  method  recovers  the 
acid  from  the  smelter  gases,  and  thea 
uses  the  liquors  so  obtained  for 
leaching  the  blast  furnace  and  re- 
verberatory  furnace  slags,  by  whidi 
means  the  copper  therein  is  recor- 
ered. 

Hot-blast  Copper  and  Lead  Smdt- 
ing. — A  furnace  recently  erected  in 
Mexico  employs  a  hot  blast  which  is 
obtained  from  the  waste  heat  in  the 
slag.  It  has  only  been  in  operation 
a  short  time,  and  is  described  in  the 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engi- 
neering Magazine,  Dec.,  1910. 

GOLD 

Cyanide  Treatment.— The  Crosse 
process  for  the  treatment  of  ore 
slimes  by  agitation  with  cyanide 
solutions  was  described  by  the  au- 
thor at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chemical,  Metallurgical  and  Mining 
Society  of  South  Africa  in  Nov., 
1909.  In  processes  of  this  kind  the 
difliculty  has  been  to  separate  the 
liquid  from  the  fine  pulp,  and  seV 
tling  tanks  of  great  size  to  serre  as 
reservoirs  during  the  long  period  <tf 
time  required  for  the  fine  material 
to  settle,  have  been  employed,  or  else 
a  form  of  filter.  The  Crosse  apparatus 
employs  neither  of  these  but  consists 
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of  a  central  cone  in  which  the  fine 
ore  is  agitated  with  a  cyanide  solu- 
tion; around  this  is  an  annular  space 
in  which  the  pulp  is  in  a  quiescent 
state  by  virtue  of  a  baffle  between  it 
and  the  central  portion.  The  out- 
side annular  space  therefore  serves 
aa  a  settling  tank  and  clear  cyanide 
solution  is  drawn  off  near  the  top 
of  it  and  passes  to  the  zinc  boxes, 
where  its  contained  gold  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  usual  way.  The  reagent 
is  then  pumped  back  to  the  central 
cone  and  used  over  again  to  dissolve 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore.  The 
process  has  been  in  operation  for 
fourteen  months,  during  which  some 
thirty  tons  of  black  sands,  averaging 
about  twenty-three  ounces  gold  per 
ton,  have  been  treated  with  an  ex- 
traction of  96.88  per  cent. 

Improvements  in  treatment  of 
slimes  have  been  usually  mechanical 
in  nature,  such  as  the  one  described 
above,  and  also  a  method  of  con- 
tinuous agitation  described  before 
the  Instituto  Mexicano  de  Minas  y 
Metalurgia  and  translated  in  Metal- 
lurgioal  and  Chemical  Engineering, 
July,  1910,  which  showed  a  gain  in 
extraction  of  both  gold  and  silver 
and  a  saving  in  cyanide  and  operat- 
ing labor  over  the  intermittent 
method  at  the  same  plant.  Now  the 
technologic  branch  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  comes  for- 
ward with  a  suggestion  based  on 
chemical  principles  which  involves 
preventing  the  formation  of  coUodial 
matter  in  the  slimes  which  render 
them  difficult  to  filter  or  to  settle. 
It  is  thought  that  this  may  be  ac- 
complished in  large  part  by  grind- 
ing the  ore  in  coagulating  solutions, 
such  as  the  oxides,  sulphates,  and 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 
Instead  of  dissolving  the  zinc  resi- 
dues left  after  precipitating  gold 
from  cyanide  solutions,  at  the  Do- 
lores Mines  in  Mexico  they  dissolve 
them  in  the  strong  cyanide  solution, 
first  usiiM^  agitation  and  then  a  filter 
press.  In  this  way  a  high-grade 
bullion  is  obtained  without  the  use 
of  acid.  The  cyanide  solution  sub- 
sequently runs  through  fresh  zinc 
boxes  so  that  nothing  is  lost. 

J.  C.  Clancy,  chief  metallurgist  of 
the  Moore  Filter  Company,  has  pat- 
ented   a    process    for    using    crude. 


commercial  calcium  cyanamide  as  a 
solvent  for  precious  metals  in  ores, 
or  for  regenerating  cyanide  solutions, 
which  process  hu  attracted  much 
attention. 

Another  discovery  which  has  creat- 
ed a  CTeat  deal  of  interest  is  that 
of  J.  E.  Porter  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
who  uses  a  new  porous  medium  for 
a  diaphragm  and  for  a  filter,  con- 
sisting of  silica  sponge.  This  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  connection  with  the 
now  prominent  method  of  treating 
gold  ores  by  cyanide,  in  which  the 
ore  is  groimd  to  a  very  fine  pulp 
and  then  agitated  with  the  cyanide 
solution.  The  silica  sponge  is  used 
as  a  diaphragm  in  the  bottom  of  the 
agitation  tame  and  after  the  charge 
has  been  run  in,  air  is  admitted  l^- 
low  the  diaphragm  which  is  so  por- 
ous that  air  can  pass  through  it 
with  little  resistance,  but  no  solid 
matter  will  permeate  it.  The  action 
of  the  cyanide  is  very  rapid  and  in- 
tense, and  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
runs  made,  an  extraction  of  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  combined  gold 
and  silver  values  was  obtained  in  the 
first  hour  of  agitation.  The  con- 
sumption of  cyanide  is  less  than  in 
some  of  the  other  agitation  methods, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  pores 
of  the  sponge  are  not  choked  by  the 
fine  particles  of  ore.  Besides  using 
the  sponge  as  a  diaphragm  in  the 
tank,  it  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  filtering  of  the  solu- 
tions, and  as  a  clarifier. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  another 
application  of  this  sponge  may  be 
found  in  the  *  saving  of  fine  dust  in 
smelting  operations,  to  replace  the 
present  "bag-house"  method  for  fil- 
tering the  dust  particles  out  of  the 
gases. 

The  use  of  tube  mills  for  fine 
grinding  for  cyanide  work  is  an  im- 
portant development  of  recent  years, 
and  in  the  year  1910  a  triple  tube 
mill  has  been  developed,  in  which 
three  tubes  are  placed  together  with 
a  cross  section  somewhat  like  a 
clover  leaf,  and  rotated  as  a  unit. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
not  giving  an  unbalanced  load  in  the 
rotating,  as  is  the  case  of  a  single 
tube. 

The  Chlorination  Process.  —  Al- 
though   the    method    of    producing 
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chl<nrme  by  the  electrolysis  of  ordi- 
nary table  salt  has  been  in  use  at 
the  Mt.  Morgan  Mine,  Australia,  lor 
some  time,  in  connection  with  the 
extraction  of  gold  by  chlorination, 
the  details  of  the  process  hare  been 
kept  more  or  less  secret  until  recently 

?ublished  by  the  Australasian  Insti- 
ute  of  Mining  Engineers.  When  an 
electric  current  is  passed  through  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
chlorine  is  liberated  at  the  anode  and 
caustic  soda  and  hydrogen  at  the 
cathode.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
chlorine  and  caustic  be  prevented 
from  mixing  after  their  libera- 
tion, and  this  has  been  most  effec- 
tively accomplished  at  Mt.  Morgan 
by  means  of  an  asbestos  cl&th 
diaphragm.  The  efficiency  of  the 
process,  based  on  the  production  of 
chlorine  per  unit  of  salt  used,  is 
55  per  cent  when  the  caustic  is  run 
to  waste,  and  99.8  per  cent  when  the 
cauatic-soda  solution  is  evaporated. 
Ihe  amp-hour  efficiency  is  63.72  per 
cent  and  the  watt-hour  effieiency, 
49.24  per  cent.  Power  is  the  chief 
item  of  expense  in  production  of 
chlorine  and  experience  at  Mt.  Mor- 
gan indicates  that  a  suction-producer 
plant  directly  connected  to  a  dynamo 
IS  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable 
source. 

Electrolytic  Refining.  —  The  elec- 
trolytic refining  of  gold  is  applied 
especially  to  the  separation  of  gold 
and  silver  in  alloys  which  are  ob- 
tained as  products  of  industrial 
smelting  operations,  and  is  employed 
extensively.  The  Wohlwill  modifica- 
tion of  this  process,  with  the  recov- 
ery of  platinum,  is  already  impor- 
tant, and  lately  a  further  improve- 
ment, emanating  from  the  same 
source,  has  come  prominently  into 
notice.  By  this  improvement  an  al- 
ternating current  is  superposed  on 
the  usual  direct  current  necessary 
for  the  deposition  of  the  metal.  The 
alternating  current  serves  no  pur- 
pose as  far  as  the  deposition  of  gold 
18  concerned;  the  amount  of  that 
metal  deposited  on  the  cathode  is  in 
proportion  to  the  direct  current 
only,  according  to  Faraday's  law; 
the  function  of  the  superposed  alter- 
nating current  is  to  keep  the  anode 
clean  by  breaking  up  the  layer  of 
■ilver  chloride  formed  at  the  anode 


and  thus  avoid  scraping  it  off  me- 
chanically. By  this  means  it  is  pos- 
sible to  greatly  increase  the  anodie 
direct-current  density  and  to  treat 
alloys  much  richer  in  silver  than  is 
possible  by  direct  current  alcme.  It 
also  avoids  the  passage  of  about  nine 
per  cent  of  the  gold,  as  formerly, 
into  the  slimes  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
dust.  The  slimes  still  oontaiM  traces 
of  gold,  but  generally  not  more  ttian 
one  per  eent  of  the  anodea,  and  the 
spongy  structure  causes  tfaem  to  drop 
off  by  themselves.  Where  it  is  Bot 
important  to  employ  current  des- 
sities  of  more  than  1,000  amperes  per 
square  meter,  the  superpooitioB  of 
alternating  eurrent  ptnnits  the  use 
of  only  one  fourth  as  much  hydro- 
chloric acid;  or  else,  we  oan  eke- 
trolyse  without  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  dcebti- 
lyte  to  60*"  or  TO^"  a  In  practice 
the  process  employs  a  direct-earreBt 
and  an  altemating-oarrent  dynamo 
oonneeted  in  aeries.  Im  general,  ths 
electrolyte  is  a  gold-chloride  solu- 
tion, eontainin|[  at  least  three  pa* 
cent  hydrochloric  aeid  and  heated  to 
60*  or  TO*"  a,  but,  if  time— and 
therefore  direct-current  deaaity — is 
not  of  great  importance,  wa  may 
omit  heating  the  electrolyte,  or  else 
may  reduce  the  hydrochlorie  add  to 
0,7   or  0.8   per   cent. 

ZINC 

Zinc  Smelting.— With  the  object  of 
obtaining  zinc  free  from  lead  when 
smelting,  Evan  H.  Hopkins  has  beea 
experimenting  some  ten  years,  and 
one  favorable  result  of  this  woiic  was 
described  before  the  Institute  of 
Metals  in  London,  in  Jan.,  1910— 
namely,  a  carbonaceous  filter  through 
which  the  gases  from  the  retort  pass 
on  their  way  to  the  condenser.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  alter  materially 
the  usual  sine  retort  or  furnace, 
and  only  a  slight  modification  of  the 
condenser  is  required;  viz.:  widea- 
ing  its  mouth.  The  best  type  of  filter 
seems  to  be  small  pieces  of  eoka 
packed  into  a  flreday  tube  ajid  ee 
placed  that  the  heat  present  will 
maintain  the  carbon  in  an  ineaa* 
descent  condition.  Its  function  is  to 
act  as  a  reducing  agent  on  the  va- 
pors containing  the  volatilizod 
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and  other  i^ses  emanatina  from  the 
retort,  and  it  operates  to  deposit  and 
remove  lead,  thereby  increasing  the 
purity  of  the  zinc  subsequently  con- 
densed, to  reduce  carbon  dioxide  to 
carbon  monoxide  and  to  reduce  xinc 
oxide  to  metallic  zinc  vapor,  thereby 
increasing  the  yield  of  zinc  from  the 
ore,  and  reducing  the  production  of 
zinc  oxide  or  '^blue  powder."  It 
has  been  found  that,  by  using  the 
Hopkins  condenser  and  filter,  the  zinc 
is  invariably  purer  and  freer  from 
lead,  no  zinc  fumes  or  zine  flame 
escape  from  the  condenser,  a  higher 
m»d  more  regular  yield  of  metallic 
zinc  is  obtaii^,  the  metal  is  hotter 
in  the  condenser  and  no  skulls  of 
metallic  zinc  are  formed,  while  a 
higher  yield  is  obtained  the  hotter 
the  funuboe,  whereas,  in  the  ordinary 
type  of  condenser,  the  hotter  the  fur- 
nace the  greater  the  amount  ol  zinc 
flame,  fume  and  loss. 

Another  important  advance  in  the 
■melting  of  zinc  is  the  meclianical 
charging  of  the  retorts  in  furnaces, 
and  a  machine  now  in  use  in  Silesia 
is  said  to  be  giving  satisfactory  re- 
sults, discharging  120  retorts  in 
thirty  minutes,  and  recharging  them 
again  in  twenty  minutes.  It  is  said 
to  cut  the  number  of  men  required  in 
two,  and  materially  shorten  the 
operation  of  distillation. 

An  important  development  in  the 
zinc  industry  in  the  latter  half  of 
1910  is  the  waning  supply  of  natural 
ffas  in  the  Kansas  district,  with  the 
indication  that  it  will  probably  ffive 
out  during  the  winter  at  lola.  This 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  tmeasiness, 
lest  there  slK)uld  be  a  shortage  of 
zinc  in  the  United  States,  which,  in 
view  of  the  already  existing  short- 
age in  Europe,  may  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  upon  the  market. 

Electric  Smelting. — Owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  zinc  smelting,  and  the 
high  temperature  requir^,  electric 
furnaces  have  been  regarded  with 
much  interest  in  the  zinc  industry, 
and  it  is  freely  prophesied  that  a 
suitable  furnace  must  result  from  the 
several  experiments  even  now  in 
progress.  A  furnace,  erected  under 
the  De  Laval  patents,  is  operating 
in  Sweden,  ana  one  of  a  different 
form  is  beinfif  erected  in  London  by 
the     Laval- Ferguson     Syndicate     to 
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demonstrate  its  applicability  and 
economy.  A  description  of  this  proc- 
ess appears  in  the  recent  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Can., 
listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  this  review. 

In  the  same  pamphlet  is  the  de- 
scription  of  a  process  invented  1^ 
cote  and  Pierron,  which  is  claimed 
to  deal  especially  with  composite 
zinc-lead  ores  because  it  effects  a 
practically  complete  separation  ol 
the  two  metals. 

Still  more  interesting  from  an  in- 
dustrial standpoint,  b^use  further 
advanced,  are  experiments  made  and 
being  made  at  the  Hohenlohe  Werke 
in  Upper  Silesia,  with  a  160-kw. 
furnace  of  the  resistor  type,  based 
upon  several  patents  issued  severally 
and  jointly  to  F.  A.  J.  FitzGerald, 
of  the  well-known  electro-metallurgi- 
cal laboratories  of  FitzOerald  4  Boi- 
nie,  Niagara  Falls,  and  to  John 
Thomson  of  New  York.  In  this  fur- 
nace the  charge  is  heated  by  a 
carbon  resistor,  which  is  generally 
placed  above  it.  Tests  are  cited  to 
show  that  the  electrical  efficiency  has 
been  respectively  seventy-four  mod 
Aeventy-eight  per  cent,  and  that  the 
furnace  can  be  maintained  accurately 
at  a  desired  temperature,  and  that 
the  lining  has  a  satisfactory  dura- 
tion. 

Liziviation. — The  smelting  of  zinc 
ores  consists  in  roasting  until  the 
metallic  portion  is  in  the  form  of 
zinc  oxide,  and  then  reducing  this  by 
means  of  carbon  at  a  temperature 
where  the  zinc  is  volatilized  and 
passes  off  in  vapor  from  which  it  is 
subsequently  condensed  into  liquid 
form.  The  smelting  is  performed  in 
fireclay  retorts.  The  process  is  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties,  due 
especially  to  the  severe  demands 
upon  the  retort  material  as  to  its 
strength,  elasticity,  and  refractori- 
ness, the  presence  of  impurities,  such 
as  lead  and  iron,  which  tend  to  at- 
tack the  retorts,  or  become  volatil- 
ized with  the  zinc  and  vitiate  it,  or 
both.  The  announcement  of  a  suc- 
cessful chemical  leaching  process 
would  therefore  be  received  with  in- 
terest. Patents  for  this  type  of 
process  have  been  issued  to  H.  T. 
Durant,  H.  L.  Sulman  and  W.  Hora- 
mel  of  London,  and  it  is  described  in 
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the  Mining  Journal  of  July  16,  1910, 
and  said  to  be  in  fiioeesnul  opera- 
tion in  Swansea.  By  this  method 
the  ore  is  roasted  and  then  leached 
hv  agitation  with  water  and  the  snl- 
phurons  acid  erolved  in  the  roasting 
operation.  This  forms  bisulphite  of 
zmc,  which  is  precipitated  by  inject- 
ing steam  or  hot  gases  which  drive 
out  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid. 
The  precipitated  sulphite  of  zinc  is 
heated  to  form  zinc  oxide  and  sul- 
phurous acid  ^BiS,  the  latter  being 
used  for  leachmg  again,  while  the 
former,  which  is  practically  free  from 
lead,  is  a  marketable  product.  The 
ore  residues  carry  lead  and  any  other 
metals  that  may  have  been  originally 
present  in  the  ore. 

NICKEL 

Electric  Smelting. — ^The  high  cost 
of  nickel  and  the  cost  of  chemicals 
usually  required  for  smelting  it, 
renders  an  electric  smelting  process 


aTailable  if  power  can  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  figure.  During  the 
current  year  such  an  eleetrie  smelt- 
ing process  has  been  applied  to  the 
ore  deposits  of  Webster,  N.  C,  where 
seyeral  other  methods  had  been  tried 
and  abandoned  on  account  of  exoes- 
sive  cost.  The  process  was  inyented 
by  G.  T.  Hennig  of  Brooklyn,  and 
smelts  the  hydrated  nickel  magne- 
sium silicate  ore  to  produce  nickel 
silicide.  The  bottom  of  the  fumaos 
forms  one  electrode  and  the  other 
electrode  is  a  carbon  block  or  rod 
suspended  and  passing  through  the 
cover.  Coke  is  used  for  reducing  tiie 
ore.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  nidrel- 
silicide  for  the  manufacture  of  nickel 
steel  direct,  and  it  is  readily  dis- 
solved in  the  molten  steel.  It  is  also 
proposed,  when  desired,  to  Besse- 
merize  the  product  and  produce 
ferro-nickel.  Water  power  is  avul- 
able  for  power  to  produce  the  cur- 
rent. (See  also  XX.  Manufactures; 
XXIX.  Chemiodl  Engineering,) 
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8.  N.  D.  NoBTH 


SUtiftics  of  ICaniifActiirei. — ^It  is 
impossible  to  make  even  an  approx- 
imate estimate  of  the  value  ox  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  sreat 
nations;  few  of  them  undertake  a 
census  of  manufactures  and  these  are 

Sartial  and  defective.  The  United 
tates  was  the  first  country  to  at- 
tempt such  a  census,  and  attains  re- 
sults more  definite  than  are  secured 
elsewhere.  Statistics  of  manufactures 
are  found  to  be  the  most  complicated 
of  any  branch  of  statistics,  not  ex- 
cepting vital  statistics,  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  are  apparently  insur- 
mountable. They  are  due  to  the 
enormous  variety  in  products  and  the 
impossibility  of  making  accurate  clas- 
sifications; to  the  ext^sive  existence 
of  so-called  industrial  combinations 
controlling  many  establishments  in 
different  states,  many  of  which  pro- 
duce semifinished  products  sold  to 
others;  to  the  duplication  of  product 
which  thus  results,  swelling  the  nom- 
inal volume  of  production  far  be- 
yond its  actual  quantity  and  value; 
to  the  different  methods  of  wage  pay- 
ments prevailing,  either  by  the  day, 
the  wedc,  or  the  piece;  and  so  many 
standards  of  piece  payment  prevail 
that  an  accurate  determination  of  an 
averaffe  wage  is  impossible. 

Ca^tal  Invested. — ^Another  diffi- 
cultv  is  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining with  accuracy  the  amoimt  of 
capitiS  invested  in  manufacturing  en- 
terprises. Many  of  these  enterprises 
are  not  corporations,  and  have  no 
capital  stock.  The  amount  of  bonds 
and  stocks  issued  by  manufacturing 
corporations  does  not  indicate  the 
actual  investment  of  capital,  being 
in  many  instances  far  in  excess  of 
that  investment,  or  a  capitalization 
based  upon  pot^tial  earnings  rather 
than    investment.      This    investment 


de|p*ee  of  success  attending  the  enter- 
prise; upon  stocks  of  materials  on 
liand;  manufactured  goods  on  hand, 
and  stock  in  process  of  manufacture, 
together  with  book  aoeounts,  these 
it^ns  beinff  subject  to  liabilities  out- 
standing. It  is  impossible  to  procure 
from  manufacturers  an  accurate  bal- 
ance of  these  items,  upon  which  a 
uniform  determination  of  capital  in- 
vestment can  be  based;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  judgment  of  experts 
that  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Census,  is  of  no  great 
value,  and  that  these  statistics  should 
be  abandoned  as  misleading.  It  is  a 
problem  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  arises  in  connection  with  the 
physical  and  commercial  valuation  of 
railroads.  The  British  **  Census  of 
Production"  does  not  attempt  to 
state  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  British  manufactures.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  American  manu- 
factures, as  reported  by  the  census 
of  1905,  $12,686,265,673,  with  the  par 
value  of  outstanding  railroad  bonds 
and  stocks,  reported  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  $17,487,- 
868,935  in  1909. 

Industrial  Combinations. — ^The  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining  actual  capital- 
ization has  been  further  complicated 
by  the  tendency  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  organize  industrial  com- 
binations by  the  consolidation,  in  the 
most  important  industries,  of  many 
individual  plants  under  single  organ- 
izations, and  imder  conditions  which 
vary  greatly.  In  the  development  of 
this  £>rm  of  business,  many  plants 
have  been  acquired  only  to  be  closed 
or  dismantled,  in  order  to  withdraw 
their  competition.  This  tendency  to 
consolidation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 


may  consist  of  mill  property,  of  a    manufacturing     enterprise     of     the 
value    dependent    largely    upon    the  I  United    StatM.      It    has    progressed 
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steadily  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere;  but  in  no 
other  country  has  it  reached  propor- 
tions so  great  and  significant  as  in 
the  Unit^  States,  and  nowhere  else 
has  it  influenced  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  different  industries.  While 
there  is  no  important  industry  in 
which  it  can  be  claimed  that  a  single 
,  combination  possesses  a  monopoly  of 
production,  there  are  a  number  in 
which  the  preponderance  of  a  single 
combination  in  mills,  resources  and 
volume  of  output,  gives  it  a  degree 
of  control  over  prices  and  production 
which  affects  the  markets  in  unmis- 
takable ways.  Instances  of  this  char- 
acter are  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  the  United  Stat^  Steel 
Corporation.  This  last  is  believed  to 
be  &e  largest  industrial  organization 
in  the  world,  and  to  control  more 
than  one  half  of  the  American  pro- 
duction along  the  lines  in  which  it 
specializes.  Its  plants  not  only  in- 
clude blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
coke  mills,  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments,  but  also  iron  and  coal 
mines  from  which  it  obtains  raw  ma- 
terial, and  railroads  and  steamships 
by  wlkich  it  is  transported,  together 
with  many  accessories  of  mercantile 
business.  This  corporation,  since  its 
organization  in  1902  with  a  total  cap- 
italization of  $304,000,000  in  bonds, 
$550,000,000  in  preferred  stock,  $500,- 
000,000  in  common  stock,  makinff  a 
total  authorized  capitalization  of  $1,- 
354,000,000,  has  added  enormously  to 
its  manufacturing  facilities,  including 
such  enterprises  as  the  building  of 
complete  cities  like  that  at  Gary, 
Indiana,  and  another  now  projected 
in  Alabama. 

The  year  1910  has  witnessed  several 
consolidations  of  individual  plants  in- 
to single  combinations.  The  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Mills  Corporation  in- 
cludes twentv-two  cotton  mills  in  New 
Enffland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  and  two  in  Canada, 
being  the  first  large  combination  un- 
dertaken in  this  industry  in  the 
United  States^  A  combination  has 
been  nearly  perfected  of  a  number  of 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a  eapitalization  of  $30,- 
000,000,  f  ollowing-  the  example  of  the 


American  Woolen  Company,  organ- 
ized in  1898.  A  new  combination  of 
bakery  establishments  has  been  or- 
ganized under  a  Delaware  charter, 
capitalized  at  $30,000,000,  under  the 
name  Federal  Biscuit  Company,  ab- 
sorbing some  seventy-five  large  bak- 
ing establishments  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  many  of  the  independ- 
ent establishments  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  Another  notable  com- 
bination is  the  General  Motors  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $60,000,000, 
and  including  about  thirty-five  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  machines  and 
parts.  Another  projected  combina- 
tion, closely  akin  to  manufacturing, 
aims  to  revolutionize  the  marketing 
of  raw  cotton  in  this  country,  by 
establishing  warehouses  in  all  cotton 
producing  sections  as  well  as  at  manu- 
facturing centers  for  the  storing  of 
the  crop,  instead  of  selling  it  &om 
hand  to  mouth,  as  at  present.  It 
will  establish  compresses  and  gin- 
neries in  connection  with  its  ware- 
houses, and  by  other  economies  claims 
that  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  costs 
of  marketing,  estimated  to  average  at 
present  $5  per  bale.  A  saving  of 
$50,000,000  a  year  in  these  costs,  in- 
cluding freight,  insurance,  etc,  is 
promised.  Negotiable  warehouse  re- 
ceipts play  an  important  part  in  the 
scheme.  The  organization  takes  the 
title  of  the  General  Cotton  Securities 
Company,  and  is  largely  financed  by 
the  Hirsch  syndicate  of  London. 

Gross  and  Net  Value.— Partial  enu- 
meration of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments takes  place  in  Germany,  Franee, 
Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  1907  Great 
Britain  made  for  the  first  time  a 
"  Census  of  Production,''  indicating 
the  gross  value  of  production,  the 
value  of  net  output,  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  oonstitutiiig  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  American 
census  of  manufactures  attempted 
elsewhere.  For  thirteen  great  groups 
of  industries  this  census  reveals  a 
produsi  valued  at  £1,428,874,000 
whidi,  converted  into  AnMrieaa  mon- 
ey on  a  valuation  of  $4.86  per  £,  is 
equal  to  a  gross  valuatioo  of  $6,944,- 
327,640.  The  English  census  attempts 
to  secure  a  net  valuation  of  manu- 
factures, by  deducting  from  the  gross 
value  the  cost  of  materials  and 
amounts  paid  to  oth^  firms  for  pur- 
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elwsed  semimBnufaetured  ntaterialB. 
Thi*  method  of  obtaining  net  Talu« 
ia  uiuatiBf actor;  and  ancertain.  The 
grata  valiu  of  United  State*  manu- 
faetured  prodncta  of  1905  wai  re- 
tomed  as  «U,B02,]47,eOT,  which, 
ftfter  deducting  the  coat  of  materials 
used,  and  of  fuel,  freights,  etc,,  leavea 
ft  net  value  of  $9,821,206,387.  The 
valae  added  to  that  of  materials 
naed  in  manuf  aetnring  procesM*  was 
thna  96,743,399,7  IS.  Tfiie  net  value 
ia    exdusire    of    all    BO-called    neigh- 


borhood and  houaehdd  indiubiea, 
Huch  aa  dreismakinf,  millinery,  tail- 
oring, carpentering,  rural  grist  and 
saw  milU,  and  the  hand  tn^ea.  The 
value  of  the  total  producte  from 
these  omitted  industries  is  compM-a- 
tively  small. 

The  United  States  Onaus  divide* 
the  great  industries  of  the  oountrj 
into  fourteen  groups,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  priDoipal  flgurea 
for  each  of  these  groups,  aa  returned 
in   l&OO  and   190S: 


Compariwn  with  Otha  Countries.— 
This  value  is  far  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  producte 
of  Groat  Britain,  which  comes  next 
ia  rank.  Michael  Mulhall,  in  the 
Jndmttriet  and  Wealth  of  SatioM 
«vtlmatad  the  vahie  of  manufactured 
producte  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
principal  European  countries  at  four 
periods  from  1820  to  1804,  inclusive, 
fts  followat 


MiLUOHa 

r  DoLiAxa. 

1830. 

1840. 

1880. 

1884. 

OtbariteU*. 

United 

SUrtM.... 
TeUI 

1,411 

■i 

Iffl 

2.810 

S.SOS 

4.2a3 

3,900 

!S 

6.flM 
6.BI3" 

487 
8.80a 

11. ITS 
1,907 

is,i8« 

17.aS3 
8,498 
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Aoooiding  to  thia  Mtlnuite  the 
United  States  had  riien  from  the 
fotutfa  rmnk  in  1860  to  th«  flnt  rank 
in  18M,  Oermuiy  having  in  tiw  msan- 
while  taken  the  Meond  rank  formsrlj 
held  by  France.  The  value  of  mana- 
faetnred  produeta  tn  the  United  States 
WAS  «qiial  in  that  ;ear  to  those  of 
botii  Oreat  Britain  and  France  com- 
bined, and  comprised  practically  one 
third  the  total  of  manufactnring  na- 
tions. Uulhall  states  that  American 
mannfacture*  had  multiplied  twenty- 
four  fold  ainoe  1840,  while  those  of 


chieflv  to  the  more  intensive  use  of 
machinery  in  this  oountry.  Un- 
doubtedly the  United  States  manu- 
facturee  have  advanced  even  more 
rapidly,  relatively,  since  1894,  than 
those  of  any  European  oonutry,  ow- 
ing to  the  much  more  rapid  increase 
in  population  and  the  more  effective 
exploitation  of  our  nnsurpassed  nat- 
ural resources,  particularly  in  coal. 


Mulhall  points  out,  however,  that 
at  leaat  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
nominal  value  of  American  nutou- 
factDTea  is  artificial,  by  reason  of  the 
high    protective   dutiea    imposed    on 


titions  value  appears  i 
tics;  but  whether  it  is  thirty-Uint 
per  cent,  or  less  or  more,  it  is  in- 
poBBible  to  say.  The  value  of  maan- 
tactured    products    in    France,    Ger- 


is  artificially  inor 

gee  in  the  same  manner,  bat  far 
m  than  in  this  eonntry,  while  the 
value  of  English  manufMsturea  is 
upon  a  strictly  free-trade  Imaia. 

Mulhall  estimated  the  relative  value 
of  output  per  employee  aa  £107,  n 
about  $S00  for  Great  Britain  in  IDM; 
and  as  £270,  or  about  (1,300,  tor  the 
UttiUd  States,  the  latter  estimate  be- 
ing nearly  three  times  the  English 
average.  The  census  of  1900  abowi 
an  average  product  per  wagC'eBxiier 
in  the  United  States  of  $2,4fiO,  nearty 
five  times  Mulhall'a  estinuita  for 
Great  Britain  in  1894.  The  oensns 
of  ISOO  showed  20,073,233  persons 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  <rf 
whom  7,086,300  were  aasigned  to 
manufacturing  and  meehanica,l  pur- 
BuiU.      (See  II,  Btatittioal  Fables. ] 

Employee!  and  Wages. — The  IBOS 
oensuB  presenta  thie  interesting  table, 
showing  by  months  the  fluctuation! 
ID  the  number  of  employees: 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


MOHTB. 

Tatsl. 

Mao  IS 

WOBHUI 

^ 

B,          57 

1  i 

1  i 

I   is 

1  i 
!■  i 

4;       n 

!:     1 

i.       M 

!:     S 

i:  i 

i:    S 

H 

i 

^ 

The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to 
these  employees  was  $2,000,736,799, 
an  increase  of  29.9  per  cent  over 
ISOO;  88.8  per  cent  went  to  men;  12.1 
per  cent  to  women,  and  1.1  per  oent 
to  children.  In  addition  there  were 
&19,7fil  salaried  employees  to  whom 
were  paid  $674,701,231. 

Manufaeturra  in  the  United  States 
are  as  notable  for   their   remarkable 


differentiation  as  for  rapid  growth. 
Practically  everything  that  ia  mans- 
factured  elsewhere  in  the  world  is 
made  in  this  country.  The  nngli 
staple  industry  in  which  we  have  thui 
far  made  no  considerable  progrMi  i* 
the  linen  manufacture. 

Cotton  Hannfactnre. — ^En  all  oUxr 
branches  of  the  textile  industry,  om 
recent   growth   has   exceeded   that  tt 


MANUFACTUBES 


any  other  eumilry,  and  this  ii  notably 
true  of  the  ooiton  mannfaetore,  in 
which  we  now  rank  second  only  to 
Great  Britain,  and  our  machinery 
equipment  and  manufactured  product 
are  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  England  and  Germany  ex- 
cepted. (See  I,  BiatUtioal  TahUt.) 
The  total  number  of  cotton  spindles 
in  the  world  is  134,536,430,  of  which 
£ngland  contains  53,312,000;  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  34,600,000;  and  the 
United  States,  28,018,306.  The  orig- 
inal seat  of  the  American  cotton  manu- 
facture was  New  England,  and  more 
particularly  Massachusetts,  but  of  late 
years  the  more  rapid  development  has 
taken  place  in  several  Southern  States : 
'North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Alabama  lead  in  this  development 
in  the  order  named.  The  1909  fig- 
ures for  cotton  spindles  located  in 
the  North  were  17,689,106,  and  in  the 
South,  10,429,200.  The  actual  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  Southern  mills 
is  now  greater  than  in  the  North, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
product  is  largely  confined  to  coarse 
products.  The  nearness  of  the  cotton 
mills  to  the  supply  of  raw  material 
is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  this  rapid 
development;  and  the  ambition  pre- 
vails in  that  section  of  the  country  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  its  chief 
product  to  such  a  point  that  the  bulk 
of  its  great  staple  shall  be  consumed 
at  home. 

Wool  Manufacture—The  wool  man- 
ufacture has  ffrown  in  the  United 
States  less  strikingly  than  either  cot- 
ton or  silk,  but  to  a  degree  which  has 
practically  kept  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing home  market.  It  has  been  ham- 
pered in  its  development  for  the  last 
forty  years  by  high  duties  upon  the 
raw  material  maintained  through  all 
tariff  revisions,  except  that  of  1894, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  ultimately 
develop  a  sheep  industry  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  wool  requirements 
of  the  country.  This  expectation  is 
as  far  from  realixation  to-day  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and 
the  great  proportion  of  the  fine  and 
cross-bred  wools  used  in  the  worsted 
manufacture  is  imported,  chiefly  from 
Australia  through  the  medium  of  the 
London  auction  sales.  Considerable 
qnantities  of  South  American  wool 
are  also  used.     The  branch   of  the 


wool  manufacture  in  which  progress 
has  been  most  notable  is  that  of 
carpets,  dependent  entirely  upon  im- 
ported raw  material.  Beyond  ques- 
tion this  country  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  machine-woven  carpets,  a 
fact  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
larger  consumption  among  all  classes 
of  our  people. 

Silk  Manufacture—Unaided  by  any 
natural  advantage,  the  growth  of  the 
silk  manufacture  has  b^n  even  more 
notable;  depending  altogether  upon 
imported  raw  material,  its  develop- 
ment bears  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain.  In  1860 
there  were  but  sixty-five  small  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  this  industry, 
with  the  production  valued  at  less 
than  $2,000,000.  In  1895,  the  latest 
year  of  available  statistics,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  establishments  had  increased 
to  624  and  the  value  of  product  $133,- 
288,072,  consuming  annually  nearly 
12,000,000  pounds  of  raw  silk,  valued 
at  over  $76,000,000.  This  product  is 
believed  to  be  at  least  equal  in  value 
to  that  of  France,  which  has  hitherto 
ranked  as  the  leading  silk  manufac- 
turinff  country.  No  other  nation  ap- 
proa<mes  these  two  in  the  quality  and 
value  of  its  machine  manufactured 
silk.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  the  leading 
center  of-  the  industrv  in  this  coun- 
try; and  an  industrial  exposition  was 
opened  there  Nov.  9,  1910,  to  com- 
memorate the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  manufacture  of  silk  by 
power  in  this  country. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Silk  As- 
sociation of  America  shows  the  estab- 
lishment of  6,899  additional  broad 
looms  in  1909;  of  664  narrow  looms, 
and  of  224,124  spindles — a  marked 
increase  of  equipment  over  the  in- 
crease in  1908.  The  imports  of  raw 
silk  in  1909  were  161,924  bales,  22,- 
247,938  pounds,  value  $76,440,822,  as 
compared  with  130,748  bales,  18,937,- 
067  pounds,  valued  at  $67,029,800  in 
1908. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  iron  manufac- 
ture is  not  only  the  greatest  of  our 
manufacturing  industries,  but  has  in 
later  years  increased  its  output  more 
rapidly  than  an^  other  country,  over- 
taking Great  Britain,  which  formerly 
held  supremacy,  and  keeping  far  in 
advance  of  Germany,  the  third  largest 
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producer.  The  advance  in  this  in- 
dnstry  may  be  attribnted  to  the  rel- 
ative abundance  and  acceMibility  of 
the  raw  material,  to  ^e  large  and 
eonstantlj  growing  home  market,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  American  in- 
vention of  labor-savinff  machinery 
and  appliances  for  reducing  labor 
costs.  These  conditions  have  made  it 
possible  for  this  country  to  produce 


more  than  a  quarter  of  the  iitm  and 
steel  of  the  world.  The  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  is  accepted  aa  the  barom- 
eter of  conditions  in  all  manuf  aetorei 
and  the  index  of  industrial  and  trads 
conditions  proffress.  The  followinc 
table,  showing  the  growth  of  the  stea 
production  of  the  United  States  for 
the  decade,  is  significant  in  many 
ways: 


STEEL  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES  IN  GROSS  TONS 


Calcitoar  YsAa. 


1890 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Bessemer  Steel. 


7,586.354 

6,684,770 

8,713.302 

9.138,363 

8,592,829 

7,859,140 

10,941,375 

12,276,830 

11,667,549 

6.116,755 

9,330,783 


Open-Hearth. 


2,947,316 

3,398.135 

4,656,a09 

6,687.729 

5.829.911 

5,908,166 

8,971,376 

10,980.418 

11.549.736 

7.886.729 

14.493.936 


All  Other 
Steel. 


106,187 
105.424 
103.984 
121.158 
112.238 

92.581 
111.196 
141.893 
145,309 

09,763 
130,302 


Total  iBfots 
•JMJCMtinii 


10.689357 
10. 186,329 
13.47S,5»S 
14.M7.2S0 
14.584.978 

20.023.9C7 
23.398.136 

23.30S.JM 
14.028.247 
23.955,091 


It  appears  that  the  steel  production 
has  increased  two  and  one  third  times 
in  eleven  years.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression  in  1908  is  marked. 
Hie  rapid  gain  of  the  open-hearth 
product,  over  that  of  the  Bessemer 
method,  is  notable. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Association  (July, 
1910)  shows  an  annual  blast  furnace 
capacity  of  38,144,900  tons  on  that 
date;  and  it  presents  data  of  fur- 
naces building  upon  which  it  bases 
an  estimate  of  tne  live  capacity  at 
the  end  of  1911,  at  40,228,400.  Re- 
garding the  ownership  and  interrela- 
tions of  the  new  furnace  capacity,  the 
report  says: 

Of  the  thirty-five  fnmaces  which  were 
completed  from  Nov.  1,  1907.  to  June 
80,  1910,  twenty-two  furnaces,  with  an 
approximate  annual  capacity  of  3,415,- 
000  tons,  are  operated  by  companies 
which  eonsnme  in  their  own  steei  plants 
virtually  all  the  plg-tron  made,  and 
thirteen  furnaces,  with  a  total  annual 
capacity  of  1,058,000  tons,  are  operated 
by  companies  which  make  plg-lron  for 
the  general  market.  Of  the  twenty-two 
furnaces  built  by  companies  which  make 
pig-iron  for  their  own  consumption  four 
furnaces,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
690.000  tons,  were  built  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company;  eight  furnaces,  with  an 
annual   capacity   of  1.200.000  teas,   by 


the  Indiana  Steel  Company;  three  fur- 
naces, with  an  annual  capacity  of  450.- 
000  tons,  by  the  Jones  k  Langhlin  Steel 
Company ;  two  furnaces,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  360.000  tons,  by  the  Toungs- 
town  Sheet  A  Tul>e  Company,  and  fire 
furnaces,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
715,000  tons,  by  the  Worth  Brothers 
Company,  the  National  Tube  Compaoy. 
the  New  York  State  Steel  Company,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company.  In  ad- 
dition, on  June  80.  1010.  seven  of  the 
sixteen  furnaces  then  building  were  be- 
ing erected  by  companies  which  will  use 
in  their  own  works  all  the  plg-lron 
made.  These  furnaces  will  have  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  1,116,500  tons.  Ob 
July  15  the  Minnesota  Steel  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  broke  ground  at  Dnlnth  for 
two  furnaces.  These  furnaces  win  have 
an  annual  capacity  of  825.000  tons,  and 
their  output  will  be  used  In  the  com- 
pany's building  steel  plant  at  Dnlnth. 

Exports  of  ManufactUTM.— This  de- 
velopment haa  led  to  a  notable  ex- 
tension of  American  iron  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Down  to  the 
year  1890  the  importa  of  irwi  and 
steel  were  /ar  in  ezeeas  of  our  ex- 
ports. It  is  now  oaleulated  hj  tiie 
Bureau  of  Statiatica  that  durii^;  the 
ten  years  ending  June  SO,  1910»  the 
value  of  iron  ajM  fteel  manuiaoUres 
exported  waa  •1»411,000AK)0,  which 
exeeeded  by  more  than  four  tiinaa  the 
value  of  the  importa  of  iron  and  tM, 
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whieh  totaled  $307,000,000  for  the 
decade.  In  1909  our  imports  of  all 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  were  placed 
at  $30,571,542,  foreign  value,  while 
the  home  value  of  our  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  in  the  same  year  was  $157,- 
<(74,394.  These  statistics  recall  the 
remark  of  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1901, 
that  the  United  States  is  not  only 
supplying  its  own  wants  in  iron  and 
steel,  but  in  the  thousand  and  one 
articles  of  which  steel  is  the  chief 
component  part.  "The  influence  of 
our  steel-making  capacity,"  he  con- 
tinued, "most  be  marvelous,  for  the 
nation  which  makes  the  cheapest  steel 
has  the  other  nations  at  its  feet  as 
far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned  in 
most  of  its  branches.  The  cheapest 
steel  means  the  cheapest  ships,  the 
cheapest  machinery,  the  cheapest 
thousand  and  one  articles  of  which 
steel  is  the  base."  The  London 
Ttffies,  which  sent  an  expert  to  the 
Unit^  States  to  study  our  methods 
of  steel  manufacture,  declared  that 
'*  the  competition  of  the  United  States 
manufacturers  in  markets  hitherto 
aoT  own,  comes  from  a  proficiency  in 
production  such  as  has  never  before 
been  seen." 

In  many  other  manufactures,  the 
growth  of  the  export  trade  has  been 
only  less  notable.  It  is  chieflv  in 
agricultural  implements,  wheat  flour, 
cotton  manufactures  (mainly  to  the 
Orient),  scientific  and  electrical  ap- 
paratus, machinery  of  many  descrip- 
tions, boots  and  shoes,  mineral  oils, 
paper,  and  manufactures  of  wood. 
The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
witnessed  the  largest  exports  of  manu- 
factures in  our  history,  aggregating 
$766,340,000,  as  compared  with  $750, 
000,000  in  1908,  the  former  high  rec- 
ord year.  Manufactures  formed  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  as 
compared  with  thirty-five  per  cent  in 
1900,  and  twenty-one  per  cent  in 
1990.  The  chief  growth  in  exports 
was  to  Canada,  Antral  and  South 
America,  and  South  Africa,  while 
some  decline  appears  in  the  exports 
to  the  European  countries.^  (See 
XXI,  BmpwrU  of  Manufaeiwrtt.) 

>  In  the  eight  moatbs  of  the  calendar 
year  1910,  ending  with  Aog^  maDofac- 
tores,  partially  prepared  or  ready  for 
consnmptlon,  comprised  542f  millions  In 
▼aine  out  of  a  total  of  1,027  minions  of 


Larffe  as  is  our  foreign  trade  in 
manufactured  goods,  it  is  estimated 
by  the  census  office  that  it  represents 
but  about  six  per  cent  of  the  total 
domestic  production.  Imports  of 
manufactures  into  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $653,100,000  in  1910. 
The  United  States  now  holds  the 
third  rank  in  the  volume  and  value 
of  its  exports  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles; Great  Britain  ranking  first, 
with  exports  valued  at  about  $1^25,- 
000,000;  and  G^ermany  second,  with 
exports  valued  at  $985,000,000. 

The  Tear  x9xo.~The  year  1910  has 
witnessed  unusual  variations  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  manufactures.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year  the 
production  of  pis-iron  broke  all  rec- 
ords and  was  at  the  rate  of  2,500,000 
tons  a  month,  equivalent  to  a  produc- 
tion of  30,000,000  tons  annually.  The 
previous  high  record  of  similar  semi- 
annual output  was  during  the  second 
half  of  1909,  when  the  production  of 
pie-iron  reached  14,773,000  tons,  the 
total  annual  output  of  that  year  be- 
ing 25,795,471  tons. 

The  latter  half  of  the  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  marked  falling  off  in  orders, 
and  justifies  the  statcmient  that  the 
great  increase  of  productive  capacity 
has  led  to  an  overproduction,  which 
will  affect  the  manufacture  for  some 
time  to  come.  A  British  trade  jour- 
nal has  recently  stated  the  situation 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  disregarded  economic  conditions  in 
the  construction  of  new  plants.  The 
I'nlted  States  now  has  a  blast  furnace 
capacity  equal  to  the  production  of  be- 
tween 82,000,000  and  88.000,000  tons  of 
plg-lron  a  year.  There  Is  no  visible 
sign  of  a  domestic  demand  In  the  United 
States  good  enough  for  more  than  26,- 
000,000  tons  annually.  With  a  steel 
works  capacity  of  about  30,000,000  tons 
there  Is  no  trade  in  sight  for  more  than 
23,000,000  tons  annually.  The  sttnation 
Is  unique  in  the  annals  of  industrialism. 
Iron    and     steel    plants — not     obsolete 

exports,  or  52.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  exports 
In  onr  foreign  trade  has  correspondingly 
declined.  The  statistics  indicate  the 
economic  revolution  progressing  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  requiring  more 
and  more  of  Its  production  of  food  stnffs 
to  feed  the  increasing  number  of  people 
engaged  In  mannfactnres. 
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plants,  but  costly,  new,  and  up  to  date 
concern*— 4ure  standing  idle.  Despite 
this,  stocks  are  accnmolating.  With  the 
exception  of  bars,  tobes,  tin  plates,  and 
rails,  the  prices  of  all  important  iron 
and  steel  products  are  falling.  Competi- 
tion is  acute.  In  many  lines  prices  are 
down  at  iMire  cost  of  manofactore. 
Roughly,  the  aggregate  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  SUtes  steel  indus- 
try has  been  increased  by  twenty-flTe 
per  cent  since  1906.  But  it  is  question- 
able whether  this  year's  output  of  iron 
products  will  be  as  great  as  that  of  1906 
or  1907.  Prices  are  not  nearlj  so  high 
(save  in  the  case  of  specialtlss)  for 
finished  iron  and  steel  products  now  as 
they  were  during  the  boom  of  1906-7. 
But  the  cost  of  raw  material  is  consid- 
erably higher.  Thus  the  American  steel 
industry,  while  carrying  a  much  bigger 
load  of  capital  charges,  is  paying  more 
for  its  raw  materials  and  labor  and  get- 
ting less  for  its  finished  goods.  And 
somewhere  between  a  quarter  and  a 
third  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
trade  is  Idle. 

With  reference  to  steel  rails,  it  is 
stated  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  trust  and  independent  concerns  has 
been  increased  to  7,000,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  within  the  last  three  ^ears, 
while  the  actual  consumption  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table: 


1905 
1906, 
1907. 
1908 
1909 


New 
railroad 
mileage. 


4,388 
6,623 
6,212 
8.214 
3,748 


Total 
output  of 
raU  milli, 
tons.^ 


3.376.928 
3,977.887 
3,683.654 
1.921,611 
8,062,582 


In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  French  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron,  after  being  more  or 
less  stationary  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
yearly  that  is  from  the  period  1880 
to  1805,  has  increased  m  the  last 
fifteen  years  from  about  2,000,000 
tons  to  3,630,000  tons,  which  was  the 
production  in  1900.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  forty-five  per  cent.  The 
Qerman  production  of  pig-iron  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  6,- 
556,000  tons  to  12,017,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  forty-nine  per  cent. 

1  Home  and  export  account  combined. 


In  all  lines  of  textile  mannfmetore 
the  year  has  been  uncertain  and  im- 
satiuaetory.  In  the  cotton  mmnniae- 
ture  organized  curtailment  in  the 
mills,  both  North  and  Sonth,  has 
equalled  one  twelfth  of  the  output 
This  imsatisfactory  condition  waa  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  high  piiees 
and  fiuctaating  values  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, following  the  shortest  erop  lor 
a  number  of  years.  Mannfaeturers 
complained  that  it  was  impossibla  to 
produce  staple  cottons  at  a  nroftt  on 
the  basis  of  value  prevailing  for  goods 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  tha  raw 
material  on  the  other;  and  enrtail- 
ment  of  operations  and  reduetion  of 
dividends  confirm  this  conclusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  dealers  in  ootton 
goods  maintain  that  the  restricted 
market  has  been  due  to  a  general  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  goods  which  took 
place  in  the  early  months  of  tiie 
year. 

The  wool  manufacture  has  suffered 
a  depression  in  the  year  1910  q[oite 
as  great  as  that  in  cotton,  and  not 
so  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  sv^ 
plies  of  raw  material  have  been  nor^ 
maL  Increase  in  prices  of  many  lines 
of  woolen  goods  has  undoubtealy  re- 
stricted consumption.  This  increase, 
as  in  the  case  of  cotton  manufactures, 
has  been  justified  not  only  by  the  hif^ 
cost  of  the  raw  materiiu  hut  hy  in- 
creases in  wa^es.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  it  is  stated  that  not  more 
than  one  half  the  machinery  of  the 
worsted  manufacture  in  the  Kev 
England  states  was  in  operaticm. 

The  silk  manufacture  has  been  in 
a  situation  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures, 
and  for  several  months  in  the  year 
the  production  in  the  mills  has  been 
estimated  to  be  less  than  thirty  per 
cent  of  their  capacity.  This  situa- 
tion in  silk  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  decrease  in  the  consumptive  powo" 
of  the  people,  owin^  to  the  general 
rise  in  the  cost  of  hving,  which  has 
continued  to  be  the  experience  of  this 
and  the  preceding  year. 

The  shoe  and  leather  manufactures 
have  been  in  a  depressed  conditioD 
throughout  the  year,  with  overprodue* 
tion  j^ven  as  the  most  obvious  of  the 
causes.  During  the  summer  and  early 
fall,  the  New  England  shoe  factories 
were  running  not  more  than  one  half 
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their  normml  capacity.  (See  also, 
XXIV.  IndusiriaH  OhemUtry.  XXIX. 
Chemical  Engineering,  AuiomobHee.) 
Bhode  laUnd.— The  only  state  for 
which  the  statistics  of  manufactures, 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1910,  have 
been  announced  is  Rhode  Island. 
That  state  manufactured  $279,438,000 
worth  of  goods  in  1909.  This  was  a 
growth  of  thirty-eight  per  cent  with- 
in five  years,  the  total  value  in  1904 
being  only  $202,110,000.  In  the  same 
period  the  number  of  establishments 
increased  from  1,617  to  1,944.  There 
were  112JM&  employees  in  1909^  as 
agsdnst  97,313  in  1904,  while  saUried 
oflSdals  increased  from  5,420  to  7,297. 
An  increase  of  thirtv-four  per  cent 
is  shown  in  the  capital  invested  in 
the  five  years,  the  sum  growing  from 
$215,901,000  to  $289,416,000.   The  value 


l£ 


of  the  products  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  city  of  Providence  in  1909  was 
$120,828,000,  a  growth  of  thirty-one 
per  cent  in  the  five  years. 

Bibliography.— The  Bibliojgraphy  of 
Manufactures  in  1910  consists  main- 
of  the  reports  and  proceedings  of 
e  organizations  representing  the  dif- 
ferent industries,  most  important  of 
which  are  the  tranaaetiona  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, G.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  sec- 
retary, Boston,  Mass.  See  also  BuU 
leiin* of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston;  Report 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
New  York;  Weekly  Bulletin  and  Re- 
port of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  Philadelphia;  Report  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, New  York. 
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ElfOBT  R.  JOUNSON  AND  6.   6.  HUEBNEB 


ToBiiAg^  Afloat—TlM  total  docu- 
mented merchant  mariine  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
loot,  oontprised  25,688  veseele  of  7,- 
888,765  giOBft  tons.  This  aggreffate 
tonnage  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding 
year  by  23,310  gross  tons,  that  of 
1905  by  032,212,  that  of  1900  by 
2,178,916,  and  that  of  1895  by  2,752,- 
795.  The  following  table  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  registered  tonnage, 
indicating  the  merchant  fleet  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  comprised  but 


887,505  ffross  tons,  while  the  tonnagt 
of  enrolled  Tsesels  sgffr^ated  €,3S1,- 
053  gross  t<ms,  and  tnat  of  lioeosed 
vessels  of  under  twenty  tons  120,197. 
The  American  merchant  marine  en- 
gaged in  the  coastwise  and  inkad 
tni^  has  increased  for  mamy  yean, 
while  that  engaged  in  the  foreign 
tmde  has  gradually  declined  from  a 
maximum  of  2,642,628  tons  in  1861. 
The  year  1909  witnessed  a  continua- 
tion of  this  general  downward  tend- 
ency. 


Ybab  Endinq 

Rbomtckbd  VC8- 

SBI^. 

ENBOU.ED  VFB8EL8. 

LicvkasoVksselb 
CNDKB  20  Tons. 

Total  Docuicxkt^ 
BD  Mkbcravt 
Makins. 

JUNXSO. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Ton*. 

1880 

2.378 
1,527 
1,260 
1,330 
1,372 
1,591 
1.633 

1,352.810 
946.695 
838,187 
826,694 
954,513 
940.06** 
887.505 

16.410 
15,153 
14,408 
13.786 
14.126 
14.115 
14.072 

2.649.353 
3.201.481 
3.705.104 
4.239,569 
5.391, S02 
0.307.939 
6,381,053 

5,924 
6,877 
7,572 
8,217 
9,183 
9.719 
9.983 

65,871 

85,918 

92,669 

98.576 

110,228 

117,438 

120,197 

24,712 
23,467 
23.240 
23,333 
24,681 
25,425 
25.GSS 

4.068.084 

1890 

4,424.497 

1895 

4.635,9€0 

1900 

5,164.839 

1905 

6,456,513 

1908 

1909 

7,.'XWi,445 
7.388,755 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  The 
documented  shipping  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 


1909,    was    distributed    among    geo- 
graphical diyisions  and  classes  of  res- 

sels  as  follows: 


QBOaRAPmCAL 

Sailing 
VEasFLe. 

Steam  Vebselh. 

Canal 
Boats. 

Babgfs. 

TOTAI- 

DnnaioN. 

No. 

8.525 
73 

713 
12 

389 

9,712 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
188 

Tons. 

No. 
2,395 

Tons. 

No. 

Too& 

AUantio  and  Gulf.. 
Porto  Rioo 

1,444.723 
7.108 

311.835 
8.919 

238,491 

6,095 
10 

1.878 
31 

1.982 

1,6^46 

11.641 

1,659,293 

1,632 

1,529,107 

10.201 

2.399,925 

149.066 

22,395 

674,180 

17,203 

83 

3,878 

43 

3.199 

1,782 

3.600,3»# 
8.740 

Pacific  Ck>a8t 

787 

74,416 

915.35; 

Hawaii 

19,1» 

2.782.4S1 

1821663 

Northern  Lakes .  .  . 
Western  Kivera. . . . 

557 

58,753 

271 
137 

3.590 

85,312 
13.597 

745 

Grand  Total 

1.711.076 

4.749.224 

80,051 

847,504 

26,688 

7.388.755 

*  The  section  on  the  Merchant  Marine  was 
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The  tonsAg*  of  sailing  vcMela  baa 
gTBduall;  declioed  from  4,6«2,a09  in 
I8C1.  and  that  of  canal  boats  from 
830,328  torn  in  1873.  The  tonnage 
of  ateam  Tesael*  and  bargei  has 
steadily  increaaed.  The  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  lead  in  grou  tonnage, 
with  the  Great  Laltes  second,  the  Fa- 
ciBo  Coast  third,  the  Western  Rivers 
fourth,  Hawaii  fifth,  and  Porto  Rico 
sixth.  The  tonnage  distributed 
among  the  leading  customs  districts 

New  York l.Bll,034 

(--uyabcca,  OUo 8K7.777 

L>ufaKli 802,726 

S»D  Francto™ *T2.7W 

FtuBt  Sound 301,663 

Philid«l|)hiB a7«,S4H 

RuKon 2(W,628 

Balllmdn 206,231 

UirAdo  C»^  N.  Y 281,307 

Dt^Ml 186,370 

Bath,  Ma - 102,819 

Uadocnmnited  Craft.— A  consid- 
erabl*  portion  ef  the  American  mer- 
chaat  marine  consists  of  undocument- 
trd  cralt.  Such  craft  consisted  chieHy 
of  "  jaehta,  harbor  craft,  canal  boats. 


and  barges  operating  on  the  riT«ra 
and  other  inland  waters."  The 
United  States  census  ofiGce  reported 
them  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  as  fol- 


e,s3i,2ii 


36.040 


BelatiTe  Decline  of  American  Deep- 
sea  Shipping.— In  the  fiscal  ^ear  1908 
but  9.S  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  was  carried  in 
American  vessels,  as  compared  with 
from  00, G  per  oant  to  B2.6  per  cent 
prior  to  the  CiTil  War.  The  decline 
nf  the  American  deep-sea  marine  is 
shown  in  the  following  table; 


TOT*L 

M^WfA 

laSxKtKn. 

la  Car*  sod 
OthuLuKJ 

Br  Sea. 

PerwntiB 

Tau. 

\!La^ 

FonianV. 

■Beta. 

Total. 

VmmIs. 

1S2I 

»  13,201.482 

Si 
Si 

272.812,223 
5H.ftS7,217 

1:      1 

2^                14 

*'m^'*m 

isaa 

lis 

301,881.952 
2S3.SgOJ67 

iSSS:::;:;:::.:::; 

lai 

MatiMUditr.- The  national  it  t  of  the  1  cleared  at  American  porta  in  the  rear 
leMling   foreign    vessels   entered    and  ]  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  as  follows: 

Fl.«. 

EntoRd, 

Ck.ml. 

Fl.«, 

EnUred. 

Cl»nd. 

B    tM 

3:85i;si2 
1W:274 

3:779:412 

M*'.S5a 
782,826 

3S8:9Bfl 
192:336 

97:475 
100:488 

Swedi.b.... 

PortUKUP« 

Otlior  coumrie.   .. 

TolslFomim.,- 
Gmndlolsl 

30,286,674 
3,771,484 

39,0,W,I38 
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TbiB  WKa  divided  kmong  the  lead- 
ing ports  as  followB: 


Port. 

Ent«w]. 

CiMind. 

New  York 

North™  Luke  Port. 

Tom. 
13 

08 

M 

79 

165,525 

ii 

287:314 
17B;082 

39.058,138 

13 

x^----'----- 

86 
2 

IStei»..;:;: 

s 

"■Si,"  ■'•"' 

M--::;;; 

358,702 
3011293 

other  porta 

l.BM,488 

38.106.4S1 

ToniUK«  Built.— During  the  flsoal 
year  1900  1,247  vessels  of  238,090 
gross  tons  were  conatrueted  in  Amer- 
ican ahipyarda  as  follows; 


The  iharp  decline  in  1909,  m  com- 
pared with  1908,  was  due  partly  to 
local  causes  and  parti  j  to  the  na- 
eral  bnsineas  depresaion  which  affect- 
ed ahipbutlding  throughout  the  wnU. 
The  output  in  1908  was  the  UrgeM 
in  our  history,  while  that  in  1909  w« 
the  Bmallest  since  1B98. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  constroetad 
in  1909  136,023  gross  tons  were  built 
of  steel.  Thirty-one  vessels,  more- 
over, had  a  tonnage  of  over  Ijno 
tons  each,  and  comprised  117,499  of 
the  total  tonnage  constructed-  Of 
the  aggregate  tonnage  built  I48,E0B 
tons  were  steam  veaBcle,  58;S40 
barges,  28,950  Hailing  vessels,  aad 
2,202  canal   boats. 

The  year  1900  was  far  below  the 
normal,  and  the  great  ahipyarda  m 
the  seaboard  were  largely  dependent 
on  government  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction  of  war  ahips.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1910  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
commercial  work.  On  July  1,  190B, 
333,032  tons  were  under  contract  and 
construction,  168^48  of  which  being 
merchant,  and  164, 1S4  government 
vesBels.  It  is  expected  that  the  out- 
put   of    the    year    1910    will     exceed 

Steamers,  Size  and  Speed.— Tbe  size 
and  speed  of  ocean-going  steamer* 
flying  the  United  States  fia^  vary 
so  greatly  that  any  average  is  mil- 
leading.  The  largest  American  regis- 
tered steam  vessel  is  still  the  jUia- 
neaota,  built  at  New  London,  Conn, 
in  1904^5.  It  is  630  f  eet  long,  seroit^ 
three  feet  six  inches  beam,  fifty-au 


1908. 

1909. 

No. 

Gro»Toi». 

No. 

GiobT^m 

•6B 

207 

209.77-5 

109 
BU.21S 

E83 

207 

^ 

moM 

feet  in  depth,  and  has  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  20,718  tons.  On  June  30, 
1909,  the  regiatered  fleet  contained 
but  ei^ht  other  ateamshipa  with  a 
gross  tonnage  in  e:(cess  of  10,000 
tons.      A     large     number,     however. 


ranged  from  4,000  to  9,000  tons.  The 
largest  ateel  steamera  under  constmc- 
tion  in  1910  ranged  from  4,000  to 
7,500  gross  tons.    The  maximum  a'" 
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Germany.  The  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  operate  two  Teasels  of  32,- 
500  gross  tonnage,  the  MauretarUa 
and  LuHtania;  and  the  Olympic  and 
Titanic  of  the  White  Star  Line,  now 
under  construction,  each  has  a  gross 
register  of  45,000  tons. 

In  the  coastwise  trade  steamers  of 
from  3,000  to  6,500  tons  are  consid- 
ered large.  A  modem  example  is  the 
Creole  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's Atlantic  fleet.  It  was  built 
in  1907  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  6,387 
and  is  407  feet  long,  53  feet  beam, 
and  26  feet  deep.  On  the  Great  Lakes 
the  typical  steamer  of  to-day  is  from 
5,000  to  8,000  tons  gross  register.  A 
good  example  is  the  TJumias  F.  Cole, 
of  the  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company. 
It  is  a  bulk  freighter  constructed  m 
1907,  with  605  feet  5  inches  length, 
58  feet  beam,  32  feet  depth,  and  7^68 
tons  gross  register. 

The  speed  of  the  largest  American 
ocean-going  steamers  varies  from  12 
to  21  knoU  per  hour.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1909  the  registered  fieet  con- 
tained two  steamers  with  a  speed  of 
21  knots,  four  of  20  knots,  six  of  18, 
eight  of  17,  fourteen  of  16,  thirty  of 
15,  thirty-one  of  14,  thirty  of  13,  and 
twenty-seven  of  12  knots.  All  other 
roistered  vessels  had  either  a  ton- 
nage of  less  than  2,000  tons  or  a 
speed  of  less  than  12  knots.  The 
largest  lake  steamers  do  not  attain 
a  high  rate  of  speed  as  they  are  bulk 
frei^ters,  constructed  for  capacity 
rather  than  for  swiftness. 

Ship  Subsidies  and  Mail  Payments. 
— ^The  total  sum  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  mail  pay  in 
1908  was  $2,695,287.  Of  this  $1,228,- 
032  was  paid  to  foreign  ships.  The 
total  paia  as  ''subsidies"  under  the 
act  of  1891  was  $1,189,204.  The 
Aimerican  Line  received  $737,332,  the 
New  York  and  Cuba  mail  $203,115, 
the  American  mail  $105,667,  Red  "  D  '* 
$105,128,  and  Oceanic  $37,962.  The 
American  Line  is  paid  $4  per  mile 
for  20-knot  steamers  to  Southampton ; 
the  New  York  and  Cuba  mail  $1  for 
16  to  18-knot  steamers  to  Cuba  and 
Mexico;  the  American  mail  and  Red 
"D"  $1  for  14-knot  steamers  to  Ja- 
maica and  Venezuela  (66§  cents  for 
two  12-knot  vessels),  and  the  Oceanic 
Line  receives  $1  per  mile  for  one  14- 
knot  steamship  to  Tahiti. 


American  mail  subsidies  are  paid 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which 
empowers  the  postmaster  general  to 
make  contracts  nmning  from  five  to 
ten  years  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
upon  steamers  of  American  register, 
officered  by  Americans,  and  manned 
by  a  crew  at  least  one  half  of  whom, 
after  the  first  five  years  of  the  con- 
tract, must  be  composed  of  American 
citizens.  Mail  steamers  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  according  to  their 
size,  speed,  and  the  materials  of 
their  structure. 

The  United  States  Government  aids 
the  merchant  marine  in  various  ad- 
ditional ways.  (1)  The  tonnage  duties 
are  light.  They,  moreover,  favor 
American  vessels,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  no  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  and  are  three 
cents  instead  of  the  usual  six  cents 
on  vessels  in  Caribbean  waters.  (2) 
The  various  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government  render 
invaluable  assistance,  chiefiy  the 
coast  survey,  lighthouse  service, 
weather  bureau,  hydrographic  office, 
and  life-saving  service.  (3)  The 
shipbuilding  industry  is  aided  by 
(a)  confining  the  coastwise  trade  to 
American  vessels;  (h)  confining 
American  registry  to  American-built 
vessels  with  certain  exceptions;  (o) 
permitting  the  importation  of  build- 
ing materials  free  of  duty  in  case  of 
vessels  which  do  not  enter  the  coast- 
wise trade  for  more  than  two  months 
annually,  and  {d)  giving  heavy  naval 
contracts  to  American  shipyards. 

Foreign  Subsidies. — American  mail 
subsidies  are  small  when  compared 
with  the  subsidies  paid  by  various 
foreign  countries,  as  shown  by  the 
following  data: 

FOREIGN  SUBSIDIES  AND  OTHER  AID 
TO  SHIPPING. 

Ormt  Britain  and  CoUmif: 
Subsidies  and  maU  pay  (1908) . .  $3,320,454 
Cunard     admiralty     subvention 

(1909) 729.000 

Royal  naval  reserves  (1909-10)     1.783,620 
Canadian    subsidies    and    mail 

pay  (1910) 1,581,800 

Canadian       fisheries      bounties 

(1909) 160,000 

Australian    and    New    Zealand 

subsidies  and  mails  (1909) 1.263.600 

Cape  Colony  subsidy  (1909) 656,910 

Jamaica  subsidy  (1909) 194,000 

Total $9,689,384 
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Franct:  1 

Mail  subsidiefl  (1908) $5,217,037 

Navigation      and       armameDt 

bounties  (1908) 6,079.600 

Shipbuilding  Bounties  (1908) . . .     2,007.200 
Fisheries  bounties 120.000 

Total $13,423,737 

Japan: 

MaU  subsidies  (1010) $4,379,000 

Shipbuilding  bounties  (1908) 997.700 

FSsneries  bounties 37,000 

Total $5,413,700 

Jlaly: 

MaU  subsidies  (1908) $2,328,917 

Navigation  bounties  (1909) 677.734 

Shipbuilding  bounties  (1909) 866,266 

Total $3,872,917 

Spain: 

MaU  subsidies  (1910; $1,858,186 

Navigation  bounties  (1910).   . . .     1,291,826 
Shipbuilding  bounties   (not    as- 
certained) 

Total $3,150,012 

.4  uUriorHungary: 

Austrian-Lloyd  subsidy  (1908)  . .  $1,450,400 

Sues  Canal  refunds  (1908) 375,000 

Navigation      and      shipbuilding 

bounties  (1908) 880.000 

Hungarian  mail  contracts  (1008)        279,130 

Total $2,984,530 


Otrmany: 

Mail  subsidies  (1008) $1,706,460 

MaU  pay  (1907) 594.589 

Total $2,301,029 

Rwnia:          Total  (1908) $1378^28 

Norway:        Total  (1908-09) 1.102.143 

Ndhtrlands:  Tot«l  (1908) 880.011 

Sweden:         Total  (1908-09) 277.752 

Denmarh:      Total  (1902) 145,000 

Belgium:       Total  (1908) 55,970 

Portugal:       Total  (1908-09) 50.000 

Ch%U:            Total  (1908) 253,195 

Mexico:         Total  (1908) 75,000 

Egypt:           Total  (1908) 54.512 

Braml:           Total  (1908) 1.3O0.000 

Grand  Total $4«.OO7.230 

The  foreign  subsidies  take  many 
forms  chief  among  them  being  (1) 
mail  subsidies,  (2)  shipping  or  navi- 
gation bounties,  (3)  navu  aabyen- 
tions,  (4)  naval  reserves,  (5)  fishing 
bounties,  (6)  construction  bounties. 
(7)  canal  refunds,  (8)  trade  subsidies. 
(0)  state  loans,  (10)  exemption  from 
harbor  dues,  (11)  pilotage  refunds, 
and  (12)  tariff  refunds. 

The  two  most  important  changes  in 
1909-10  were  maile  in  Japan  and 
Spain,  where  new  laws  were  enacted, 
lliese  laws  conform  to  the  general 
tendency  to  increase  specific  mail  sub- 
sidies at  the  expense  of  genera!  ship- 
ping bounties. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  KEBOHANT  MABIHE  IK  1910 

£.  T.  Chahbeblain 


Merchant  shipping  documented  in 
the  customs  houses  of  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1910,  comprised 
25,740  vessels  of  7,508,082  gross  tons 
( ton  =  100  cubic  feet ) .  The  total  ton- 
nage of  the  world  recorded  in  Lloyd's 
Register  for  the  same  date  was  41,- 
914,765  tons,  of  which  10,012,294  tons 
were  under  the  British  flag  and  4,333,- 
186  under  the  Glerman  flag.  American 
shipping,  however,  differs  from  that 
of  other  maritime  powers  in  that  it 
is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  domes- 
tic transportation.  Thus  forty  per 
cent  of  it  is  employed  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries.  On  the  Great  Lakes 
alone  we  have  an  aggregate  of  3,273 
vessels  of  2,895,102  tons — a  merchant 
fleet  greater  and  more  efficient  than 
that  under  any  other  flag  but  the 
Hritish  or  German.  Steamers  of 
9;000  tons  h»ve  been  built  for  this 


trade,  and  the  only  limits  to  ship- 
building there  are  those  fixed  by 
Federal  iniprovement  of  channels  and 
harbors.  ()ur  tonnage  registered  for 
the  foreign  trade  amounts  to  only 
791,825  gross  tons  in  1910,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  is  made  up 
of  vessels  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  Last  year  American  ships 
carried  only  8.7  per  cent  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports.  The  four  Ameri- 
can line  steamships  to  Southampton, 
in  1895,  constituting  the  fastest  mail 
and  best  transatlantic  passenger  fleet, 
are  now  the  only  American  vessels 
regularly  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
are  outclassed  by  British,  German, 
and  French  lines.  Gnly  fiY^  American 
steamships  regularly  cross  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Orient  (excluding  the 
government's    fleet    of    army    trans- 

Soits  to  Manila),  while  the  American 
ag  is  seen  only  rarely  on  a  chance 
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sailing  vessel  in  the  harbors  of  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  and  South  America  be- 
low the  Caribbean.  Transportation 
between  our  own  ports,  known  as 
the  coasting  trade  nearly  from  the 
b^pnning  of  government,  has  been  re- 
stricted to  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  excluding  shipping  of  the 
Great  Lakes  already  mentioned,  the 
coasting  trade  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  relatively  as  representative 
American  industries  or  as  the  ship- 
ping of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
reservation  of  the  coasting  trade  to 
American  vessels  will  be  maintained 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  that  vessels  in  that  trade 
will  be  exempt  from  tolls — in  view 
of  our  assumption  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  canal — a  more  rapid  growth  in 
our  mercantile  marine  during  the 
next  decade  seems  a  certainty.  This 
growth,  however,  will  be  coi^^ed  to 
the  domestic  trade.  The  acquisition 
of  Hawaii,  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  control  of  the 
Canal  zone,  comprising  an  empire, 
baa  not  been  followed  thus  far  by  the 
general  establishment  of  subsidized 
American  mail  steamship  lines  for 
political  and  military  reasons  in  con- 
formity with  a  like  policy  adopted 
by   other  nations  with  oversea  pos- 


sessions. Several  bills  to  this  end 
have  passed  the  Senate  several  times, 
and  the  House  once  since  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  have  been 
reconunended  by  Presidents  McKin- 
ley,  Roosevelt,  and  Taft. 

The  largest  annual  output  of  our 
shipyards  was  614,216  tons  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1908.  Last  year  the  output 
was  342,068  tons,  of  which  one  half 
was  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  and  tributaries.  Three 
fourths  of  the  tonnage  built  was 
steam,  sail  vessels  aggregating  only 
10,350  tons.  Generally  the  smaller 
types  of  sail  vessels  are  now  equipped 
with  motors.  Steel  was  the  principal 
material  of  three  fourths  of  tne  year's 
construction,  and  in  July,  1910,  steel 
ship  plates  were  selling  at  the  same 
price,  $31.64,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Middlesborough,  Eng. 

The  figures  given  throughout  do 
not  include  canal  boats  usm  within 
state  limits,  small  craft  under  five 
tons,  and  pleasure  yachts. 

American  capital  is  invested  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  vessels  under 
foreign  flags.  Thus  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany own  considerable  fleets  under 
the  British,  Belgian,  and  Norwegian 
flags.  (See  I,  International  Statis- 
tics Table.) 


EXTEBHAIi    OOMMBBOE    07    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Exports  to  Foreign  Conntries. — 
During  the  year  1908  and  1900  there 
was  a  general  decline  in  almost  the 
entire    export    trade    of    the    United 


States  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing two  years.  The  export  trade 
was  distributed  as  follows  in  the 
years  named: 


EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  BY  CONTINENTS 


ColfTXNBNT. 


Fjuropo 

North  America 
South  America. 

.\Aa 

OoMtnia 

Afrioa 

'Total 


1908. 


$1,283,600,165 

324,674.719 

83,533374 

101.784.882 

46,789.201 

20.340,566 

$1,860.773346 


1009. 


$1,146,755,321 

309,476,694 

76.661.080 

171.792.187 

'41,389,788 

17,036,434 

$1,663,011,104 


1910. 


$1,136,914,551 
386.520.069 
03.246.820 
60,861,813 
50,890,087 
18.561,380 

$1,744,984,720 


The  decline  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
financial  depression  of  1907-08.  Its 
first  effect  was  to  cause  abnormally 
large  exports  in  1907  and  part  of  1908 


to  meet  the  existing  financial  strin- 
gency, and  to  find  a  foreign  market 
for  goods  formerly  dependent  upon 
the  domestic  market.    Its  consequent 
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efTcct   in    1009   w&s   a  decline  in 

Sorts  due  to  halted  businest  at  home 
uring  1907  and  1908,  the  overloaded 
etBt«  of  the  foreign  market  and  dimiD- 
ished  purchasing  power  abroad.  The 
decline  in  1900  was  also  partly  due 
to  the  increased  demand  at  home  ow- 
ing to  better  financial,  industrial,  and 
commercial  conditions;  partly  to  low- 
er export  prices  than  in  lOOS,  and 
partly  to  the  lai^  home  demand  (or 
the  leading  food-stuffs  as  compared 
with  their  production.     In  the  aggre- 

rlte  the  export  trade  declined  from 
1,880,000,000  in  1907,  and  <1,S60,- 
000,000  in  1903  to  e],6Q3, 000,000  in 
1900.  In  1910,  however,  it  increased 
to  $1,744,084,720  with  the  general  re- 
Tlval  in  buBiDBM. 


The  total  amounts  exported  to  emA 
foreign  continent  is  shown  in  t)v 
table  on  page  627.  The  relative  pro- 
portions to  each  are: 

Europe,  86.1  per  cent;  North  Amo-- 
ica,  22.1  per  cent;  South  America, 
(>.3  per  cent;  Asia,  3.4  per  cent;  Gee- 


position  of  the  European  market  has 
declined  somewhat  as  compared  with 
North  and  South  Americft.  The  de- 
cline in  1009,  however,  was  with  few 
exceptions  general  throughout  Uie 
world.  The  total  exports  of  infT- 
chandise  from  the  United  Sta.tea  to 
the  leading  individual  maricets  of 
Europe  and  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica were  as  follows; 


M«BE>T. 

1908. 

■WW. 

..,a 

„ 

i   i 

1      s 

S5 

914,827,305 
IB,IK».1»S 

SIS 

.tO&WZ^I 

^f 

AtaenUo* 

Likewise  the  exports  to  China  declined 
from  853,453.000  in  1006  to  »22,343,- 
657  in  1908 ;  $10,420,024  in  1909,  and 
$16,320,012  in  1910.  Those  to  Japan 
fell  from  £51,719,863  in  1006  to  $41,- 
432,327  in  190S;  $20,691,613  in  1909, 
and  $21,959,310  In  1910.  On  the  con- 
trail, as  shown  in  the  above  table, 
the  exports  to  Argentina  and  Italy 
increBsed  even  in  1909,  and  those  to 
Canada  suffered  but  slightly.  With 
few  exceptions,  such  as  Oerraany,  the 
decline  of  1009  continued  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market  during  the  fiscal  year 
1910.  The  increase  of  exports  in 
1910  was  chiefly  in  the  markets  of 
North  and  South  America,  Oceania, 
and  Africa. 

In  1909,  40.98  per  cant  of  the  coin- 
luodltiea,  not  including  prepared  food- 
BtufTs,  consisted  of  manufactures.  Their 
aggregate  value  was  $671,416,014,  as 
compared  with  $760,575,841  in  1908. 
The  relative  importance  of  manufac- 
tures as  compared  with  agricultural 


exports  has  in  recent  years  increased. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  the  exports  weie 
manufad:urea  In  1B80,  36.77  per  cat 
in  1900,  30.9  per  cent  in  1000,  40.91 
per  cent  in  1908,  and  40.08  per  cent 
in  1909. 

Porta  of  Export.— The  leading  ia- 
dlvidual  ports  of  export  in  lOIO  wvre 
New  Yorlc,  $661,986,356;  OmlTatao. 
$173,178,992;  New  Orleana,  $140,376,- 
660;  Philadelphia,  $73,266,343;  Btiti- 
more,  $77,381JS07;  Boston,  »70,S1«,- 
7B9;  S«Tnniiah,  $63,428,155;  Detroit, 
$36,368,872;  San  Frandsco,  «31,180,- 
760;  Paget  Sound,  $30,121,004;  Mo- 
bile, «27,626,24e;  Buiralo  Craek,  S. 
v.,  $34,788,677.  The  ihlpmrnts  frai 
Puget  Sound  ports  declined  frun  $4^- 
032,767  in  1908. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise, gold  valued  at  $11B,B«3,S1S 
and  silver  at  $65,286,861  were  ex- 
ported in  1910. 

Exports  to  American  DepeadeaciH. 

-The  following  table  afaowi  the  lUp- 
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1909. 

1910. 

AImW. 

S17,186,445 

17,193,219 

28,272,170 

11,182,175 

200 

S  17.972.647 

20.289.017 

PbrtoRico 

PhifipiiLDes 

Qvara 

Midway  lolandfl... 

26,478,106 

16,788,909 

59 

TVit^la 

40.688 

90  175 

Total 

$68,874,792 

$81,618,918 

Goiitrftry  to  the  general  decline  suf- 
fered b^  the  export  trade,  the  ship- 
nients  from  the  United  States  to  her 
outlying  possessions  were  greater  in 
1909  than  ever  before  in  her  history, 
and  in  1910  the  increase  became  still 
more  rapid.  The  leading  items  were 
iron  and  steel  goods,  cottcm  goods,  min- 
eral oils,  lumber,  breadstims,  meats, 
and  rice.  In  addition  to  domestic 
merchandise,  the  shipments  to  tiiese 


markets  in  1910  included  foreign  mer- 
chandise valued  at  $1,652,060  and  gold 
and  silver  valued  at  $1,667,001. 

Imports  from  Foreiigii  Countries. — 
The  same  forces  which  affected  the 
export  trade  in  the  years  1907  to 
1910  are  influencing  the  import  trade. 
As  is  seen  in  the  following  table, 
however,  the  results  were  not  identi- 
cal. The  financial  depression  imme- 
diately affected  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  market  and  resulted 
in  a  heavy  decline  of  from  $1,434,- 
000  in  1907  to  $1,194,000  in  1908. 
The  recovery  of  business  conditions, 
however,  caused  an  increase  in  im- 
ports to  $1,311,920,224  in  1909,  and 
$1,557,819,988  in  1910.  Imports  in 
1909  exceeded  those  of  1908  by  $117,- 
.500,000,  but  were  $122,500,000  less 
than  those  of  1907.  In  1910  they 
reached  a  new  maximum  in  the  trade 
of  the  United  States. 


IMPORTS  OP  MERCHANDISE  BY  CONTINENTS 


CONTINBNT. 


Europe , 

North  America 
South  Amerioft, 

Alia 

OeeaniA. ..... 

Africa 

Total 


1908. 


8608.014.147 

238.815.898 

124.998.590 

181.167,616 

25.054.866 

16,290.675 

$1,194,341,792 


1909. 


$654,322,918 

253.999.920 

103.878.724 

197,548.027 

27,062.108 

15,108.727 

$1,311,920,224 


1910. 


$8064^1.880 

306.767,486 

196,164.786 

194,026.802 

37,099,796 

17,489.739 

$1,557,819,988 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  in- 
crease in  1909  was  general  every- 
where, except  in  Africa,  and  that  in 
1910  it  was  almost  universal.  The 
relative  proportions  imported  from 
each  continent  in  1910  were  from  Eu- 
rope 51.7  per  cent;  North  America, 


19.7  per  cent;  South  America,  12.6 
per  cent;  Asia,  12.5  per  cent;  Oceania, 
2.4per  cent;  and  Africa,  1.1  per  cent. 
The  values  of  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  leading  individual 
countries  in  recent  years  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


CouifrBT. 


Great  Britain, 

Germany 

France 

BraiU 

Cuba 

Canada 

Japan 

Italy 

Mexico. . . . . . 

Britieh  India. 


1908. 


$190355,475 

142.935.547 

101.999.541 

74.577.864 

[88.284.692 

75.131.666 

68.107.545 

44,844,174 

46.945.690 

[^44.465.398 
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1909. 


$208,612,758 
143.525.828 
108.387.337 
98,053,229 
90.722.193 
79,317,055 
70,392,722 
40.287.894 
47.712,214 
43.547.347 


1910. 


$271,029,772 

168.806.237 

132.363.346 

108.154,491 

122,628,037 

95,128.310 

66.398.761 

49.868.367 

58,795.943 

45,320.268 
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But  one  (Japan)  of  the  ten  leading 
countries  in  the  import  trade  shipped 
less  to  the  United  States  in  1010  than 
in  the  preceding  je^r. 

In  1910,  36.47  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports consisted  of  crude  materials  for 
use  in  manufacturing,  23.44  per  cent 
of  finished  manufactures,  18.48  per 
cent  of  manufactures  for  further  use 
in  manufacturing,  11.37  per  cent  of 
foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured, and  9.51  per  cent  of  crude  food- 
stuffs. Imports  of  crude  materials  and 
semi-manufactures  for  use  in  Amer- 


ican factories  are  chiefly  responsibk 
for  the  increase  in  1909  and  1910, 
while  foodstuffs,  crude  and  nuLnnfac- 
tured,  decreased  as  compared  vitk 
1908. 

A  large  portion  of  imported  eon- 
modities  consists  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical articles,  such  as  coffee,  sngir, 
silk,  rubber,  tobacco,  fruits,  fSben, 
tea,  and  vegetable  oils.  In  19N99,  thej 
were  valued  at  $582,169,468,  or  more 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

The  import  trade  is  distributed  as 
follows : 


IMPORTS  BY  GROUPS  OF  PORTS 


1006. 

1909. 

19ia 

Atlantic  Ports 

$907,184,663 
81,P81.637 
114,873,922 
59.340.7.'t5 
20.002.391 
10.868.544 

$1,194,341,792 

$1,018.847312 
85.961.830 
112.690.231 
59.565.904 
18.676.045 
16.178.002 

$1,311,920,224 

$1.228.010ul23 

Pacific  Porta 

88^676.730 

Northern  Border  and  TaIcc  Porta 

Gulf  Porta 

129,118.741 
06.704.561 

Interior  Porta 

20396.625 

MpTfcnn  Boni*»r 

22,911,196 

Total 

$1.557319.S6S 

The  preponderance  of  the  import  trade 
in  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  and 
the  slight  import  trade  in  the  Qulf 
ports  are  striking  facts.  The  port  of 
New  York  alone  imported  articles  in 
1910  valued  at  $935,990,958,  or  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  import 
trade.  The  other  leading  importing 
ports  are  Boston,  $129,006,184;  Phil- 
adelphia, $89,263,451 ;  San  Francisco, 


$49,998,111;  New  Orleans,  $55,712,- 
027;  Puget  Sound,  $28,910,491;  and 
Baltimore,  $29,900,618. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  mtr- 
chandise,  gold  valued  at  $43,339,905 
and  silver  at  $45,217,194  were  im- 
ported in  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise from  our  noncontiguous  poeset- 
sions  is  shown  in  the  foUowin^  tahle: 


1908. 

1909. 

19ia 

AlfMikfL 

$10,917,797 
41.595.708 
25,885,776 
10.164.228 

$13,055,855 

40.395.040 

26.391388 

9.433.986 

$13^9.462 

Hawaii 

46,161,28S 

Porto  Rioo 

82,005.788 

Philippines 

17,317.897 

OQAm 

Txitiiila ■ 

66,479 
$88,629,083 

67.100 
$89,342,819 

Total 

$107,924.43^ 

In  1910  they  were  valued  at  $107,- 
924,435  or  more  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  $20,325,522  in  excess  of 
the  return  shipments  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  trade  with  Alaska  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  the  balance  is 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  while 
in  the  trade  with  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico  it  is  in  favor  of  the  islands.  The 
leading  commodities  shipped   to  the 


United  States  are  sugar,  Manila  hemp, 
canned  salmon,  cinrs  and  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  fruits.  In  1910  these  pos- 
sessions, likewise,  shipped  $113,004 
foreign  merchandise,  and  $22,855,606 
in  gold  and  silver  to  the  United  States. 
The  Balance  of  Trade.— The  general 
movement  of  the  balance  of  trade  since 
1900  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 
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The  balaoce  of  trade  turned  in  faTor 
of  the  United  States  during  the  later 
aerentiet,  and  in  but  two  yean  (1886 
and  18ST)  since  then  wai  it  reversed. 
It  gradually  increased  in  magnitude, 
reaching  its  maximum  in  1001  with  a 
total  of  <6TS.626,476.  In  1010,  ez- 
porta  exceeded  importi  hj  $272,467,- 
719,  and  Rince  1001  the  excess  has 
materially  declined.  Its  temporary 
volume  in  1008  was  due  to  the  ab- 
normal decline  in  imports  in  that  year. 

The  European  and  North  American 
markets  afford  the  greatest  excess  of 
exports,  and  the  South  American  and 
Asiatic  markets  the  greatest  short- 
age. The  unfavorable  balance  in  South 
America  is  found  chiefly  in  Brazil; 
while  Argentina  is  a  notable  excep- 
tion to  the  South  American  trade 
BitnatioQ,  the  United  States  having  a 
favorable  balance  of  97,230,000.     Eu- 


ropean nations  shipping  more  than 
they  purchase  from  the  United  States 
in  1010  are  Austria -Hungary,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
France,  Greece,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
The  trade  balance  in  the  Oceanic  and 
African  trade  favors  the  United 
States. 

The  chief  individual  sources  of  the 
declining  balance  of  trade  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  favorable  balance  in  the  British 
trade  has  fallen  from  C374,OO0,000  in 
1000  to  $234,000,000  in  lOlO.  The 
favorable  Chinese  balance  of  lOOS  and 
1006  has  been  converted  into  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  $13,670,000;  and 
since  1005  imports  from  Japan  have 
increased,  while  the  exports  in  return 
have  fallen  by  nearly  one  half,  so  that 
there  ia  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
$44,430,000. 


EZFBESS    COUPANIBB 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  1008  reported  eighty-flve  ex- 
press companies  doing  an  interstate 
business,  but  most  of  them  were  of 
minor  Importance.  In  1907  the  United 
Btates  census  office  reported  thirty- 
four  companies  which  operated  over 
236,003.14  miles,  214,760.21  of  which 
were  rail,  2,204.14  electric,  17,905.74 
steamboat,  and  1,134.04  stage.  In 
1900  the  mileage  covered  by  ^e  lead- 


ing express  companies  was:  Adams, 
35,000  miles;  United  States, . 34,400 ; 
American,  50,800;  Wells,  Fargo  Sl 
Company,  61,800;  and  Southern,  31,- 
400. 

In  1007  the  total  earnings  of  all 
express  companies  were  $128,117,176 
and  their  expenses,  $115,033,204.  The 
capitalization,  income,  and  dividends 
of    the   leading   oompanies   in    1900, 


COIWIBT. 

Crniiul. 

Gnn 
EBminvi. 

iZm,. 

cm  Slock. 

iJS." 

118.000.000 

B1.909.7ZI 
28,853,.'.4S 

(3,823.216 

Si 

PtPTHli. 

Aduiu 

12.0 

10.0 
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Interstate  express  rates  have  since 
1906  been  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  classification  at  present  in  force 
is  the  ''Omcial  Express  Classifica- 
tion, No.  20,"  eflfective  Oct.  1,  1910. 
The  principal  express  tariffs  are  the 
"  Airy  Local  and  Joint  Merchandise 
Express  Tariffs,"  which  have  been 
jointly  adopted  for  shipments  betweq^ 
common  points.  Rat^  in  individual 
instances  have  been  revised  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
leading  cases  being  Kindel  vs.  Adams 
Express  Company,  et  al,,  13  I.  C.  C, 
Rep.  475  (1908) ;  Ullman  vs.  Adams 
Express  Company,  14  I.  C.  C,  Rep. 
340  (1908);  Maricope  County  Com- 
mercial Club  vs.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany, 16  I.  C.  C,  Rep.,  182  (1909)  5 
and  Bois4  Commercial  Club  vs, 
Adams  Express  Company,  et  al.,  17 
I.  C.  C,  Rep.,  116  (1909). 

Intrastate  express  rates  are  also  sub- 
ject to  commission  control  or  investi- 
gation in  thirty-four  states.  Petition 
has  been  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  a  large  nimti- 
ber  of  trade  and  business  organiza- 
tions for  a  general  investigation  and 
revision  of  express  rates. 


In   1908  the  Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  reported  that  five  of  tk 
large  express  companies — ^tiie  Adantt. 
American,  Pacific,  United  States,  and 
Wells,   Fargo   &   Company    annusDj 
carry   100,000,000   packages    of  mer- 
chandise, and  over  20,000,000  pack- 
aces  of  money.    The  complete  traffie 
of  all  express  companies  was  not  re- 
ported by  the  census  office   in  1907. 
It,   however,   reported   that    thirteen 
express  companies  issued    14,014,960 
express    money    orders,     valued    at 
$147,346,656;     792,156     travelers' 
checks,   valued   at   $19,270,513;    and 
581  letters  of  credit,  valued  at  $1,- 
558,419. 

The  express  business  is  at  d  resent 
dominated  by  six  companies,  tne  Ad- 
ams, American,  Pacific,  United  States, 
Southern,  and  Wells,  Fai^  &  Com- 
pany. The  Southern,  moreover,  u 
controlled  by  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, and  the  Pacific  by  the  G<mld 
railways  and  the  Union  Pacific.  Ib 
1907  these  six  concerns  covered  87.5  of 
the  total  express  nuleage,  and  earned 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  total 
gross  receipts,  and  79.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  net  income  of  all  expres 
companies. 


THE    POST    07FI0E 

The  aggregate  mail  services  in  oper-  I  on  June  30,  1909,  are  summarixed  in 
ation  throughout  the  United  States  |  the  following  table: 


THE   MAIL  SERVICE  IN  OPERATION,  JUNE  30,   1909      . 


Sbbvxcb. 


Star  routes 

Special  office  routes 

Steamboat  routes 

Railroad  routes 

Railway  mail  service  (officers  and 

clerks) 

Railway  poet-offioe  cars 

Mail-messenger  routes 

Wagon  routes  (in  cities) 

Electric  and  cable-oar  routes. 

Pneumatic-tube  route? 

Mail  equipment 

Freight  on  mail  bags,  postal  cards, 

etc 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


Total  inland  service 

Foreign  mails^  aggregate  cost 

Less  intermediate  service  to  foroign 
countries. 


Total. 


Number. 


13.600 

966 

219 

3,316 

16.044 


7,700 

320 

52o 

6 


26.662 


Lei 


Aggregate 


Aggrej 
ngth. 


IbClea. 


177,194.83 
12,710.37 
28,314.97 

217,115.907 


6.177.36 

1,090.41 

6,969.84 

46.66 


448.618.34 
2.922,888.16 

188,222.40 


Annual  Travel, 
Miles. 


91,597,310.76 

3,171.881.44 

4,733,977.85 

413.646,194.73 


12,198,245.94 

4,964,137.82 

11.939,873.11 


549.151,121.64 


Annual  Rate  of 
Expenditure. 


S6,791.019.18 

32.906.90 

694394.89 

44.^5.305.29 

18.380,725.19 

4,721, CV44. 87 

1,608.025.60 

1,580386.22 

643,977.78 

776.339.04 

538,040.84 

225.792.97 
597.60 

$80,759,096.37 


2.734.665.76 
$83,493,702.13 
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Cost  of  Postal  Serrice.— The  total 
amount  paid  to  the  railroads  in  1909 
aggregated  $49,869,375;  to  other  do- 
mestic means  of  transportation  $12,- 
166,229, 'and  for  the  transportation 
of  the  foreign  mail,  $2,943,849.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  railroads  has  in- 


creased from  $37,315,724  in  1900,  or 
by  33.6  per  cent.  The  rate  of  railway 
mail  pay,  however,  was  reduced  in 
1907. 

The  total  revenue,  expenditures,  and 
deficit  of  the  post  office  since  1900  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ybab. 

Postal 
Revenues. 

Postal 
Expenditures. 

Deficit. 

1900 

$102,354,579 
152,826,585 
167.932,782 
183,585,006 
191,478,663 
203.562,383 

$107,740,267 
^  167.399,169 
178,449,778 
190,238,288 
208,351,886 
221.004.103 

$5,385,688 

1906 

14.572,584 

1906 

10,676,996 

1907 

6,653.282 

1908 

16.873,223 

1909 

17,441,720 

18 


This  great  increase  in  expenditures  I  branches  of  the  postal  service  as  fol- 
distributed    among    the    various  |  lows: 


Itbm. 

1900. 

1905. 

1907. 

1909. 

Sorvioe  in  poet  office 

$51,214,498 

8,839,767 

420.499 

37.315.724 

7.794.212 

2.155.567 

$74,109,740 
13.289.368 
20.824.269 
45.040.564 
11.302,796 
2.832,432 

$83,601,334 
15,178.375 
26,666,889 
49,758,071 
12,002,681 
3,031.038 

$102,091,071 

Railwav  mail  service 

18.356,800 

Rural  aelivery  service 

35,586,780 

Railway  mail  Day 

49.869,376 

Other  means  of  transportation 

XransDortation  foreiim  mail. 

12.156,229 
2.943,849 

The  largest  item  of  expense  is  the 
service  within  the  post  office,  and  since 
1900  it  has  increased  by  99  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  the  railway  mail  service 
increased  107  per  cent;  that  of  do- 
mestic transportation  other  than  rail, 
55.9  per  cent;  transportation  of  for- 
eign mail,  36  per  cent;  and  the  rural 
mail  service  from  less  than  $500,000 


to  over  $35,000,000.  Railway  mail 
pay  in  1909  constituted  22.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  postal  expenditure,  and 
increased  by  33.6  per  cent  since  1900, 
or  less  than  any  other  leading  item 
of  expenses. 

In  1909  postal  receipts  and  ex- 
penses were  distributed  among  the 
various  classes  of  mail  as  follows: 


Itbm. 


First-class  mail 

Second-class  mail 

Third-class  mail 

Fourth-class  mail 

Foreign  mail 

Free  oonsreanonal  mail 
Free  departmental  mail 

Res^stry  service 

Special-delivery  service. 
Money-order  service . . . 


Receipts. 


$132,304,845 

9,066,044 

25,556,111 

7.755,922 

8,585,564 


Expen-ses. 


2.889,913 
1,373,451 
3,946,814 


$78,630,650 

73,194,071 

28.785.633 

6,659.732 

6,080,554 

518,385 

5.219,662 

6,768,437 

1,233,164 

1,015,207 


Profit. 


$53,674,195 


2.096,190 
2.505,010 


140,287 


Loss. 


$64,128,027 
3,229,522 


518.385 
5,219,662 
3.878,621 


68,393 


The  last  eolnmn  0<»)  shows  the  services  oausins  an  annual  deficit,  and  the  marked  loss 

resulting  from  second-class  mail. 


In  1910  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  materially  to 
reduce  or  wholly  eliminate  the  annual 
deficit. 

In  1909  the  post  office  had  60,144 


offices.  It  is  estimated  that  it  handled 
1,290,000.000  pounds  of  mail  matter, 
and  554.700,000  pounds  of  pouches  and 
bags.  First-class  mail  is  estimated  to 
have    weighed     157,502,610    pounds; 
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seoond-dasB,  702,580,967;  third-daas, 
179,694,654;  fourth-class,  58,889,400; 
free    oongressional    mail,    4,581,080; 


free  departmental  mail,  43,092,474; 
and  foreign  mail  matter,  54,067,099 
pounds. 


TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES 


In  1907  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  reported  that  there  were  twen* 
ty-five  commercial  telegraph  and  ocean 
cable  systems  in  the  United  States. 
The  bureau  also  reported  six  wireless 
telegraph  companies  with  122  wire- 
less telegraph  tower  stations,  oi:gan- 


ized  for  general  commercial  buslBeis; 
383,833  single  wire  miles  of  raihrsj 
telegraph  lines;  and  a  large  mileage 
of  ffovemment  telegraph  in  our  noo- 
contiguous  possessions ;  and  municipAl 
electric  fire  alarm,  and  police  palrol 
signaling  systems  in  American  cities 


COMMERCIAL  TELEGRAPH  AND  OCEAN  CABLE  SYSTEMS 


Number  of  companiea  or  systems 

Miles  of  sinclo  wire 

Nautical  roiles  of  ooean  cable . . . . 

Number  of  messages 

Number  of  employees  (average) . 

Total  income 

Total  expenses 

Total  assets 

Capital  stock  outstanding 

Funded  debt  outstanding 


1907. 

1902. 

1880. 

25 

25 

77 

1,677,961 

1,318.350 

201.2U 

40.801 

16.677 

103,794,076 

91.655,287 

31,703,181 

28,034 

27,627 

14.92S 

$61,583,866 

$40,930,088 

$16,606,623 

41.879,613 

30,948,034 

10,822.622 

261,807.899 

195,603.775 

97,232.640 

155,089,575 

117.053.525 

66,&20.200 

65,204.000 

45.803.000 

8.167.493 

The  Western  Union.  — The  tele- 
fifraphs  of  the  United  States  are  large- 
ly  operated  by   the   Western  Union 


Telegraph  Company,  whose  business 
operations  are  organized  as  shown 
below: 


Miles  of  wire 

Offices 

Messages 

Average  toll  por  message 

Cross  revenue 

Total  expenses 

Net  profit 

Cash  dividends 


1909. 


1,382,500 

24.321 

68.053.439 

34.10. 

$30,541,072 

23,193,966 

5.610.856 

(3)0  2.739.435 


1908. 


1.859.480 

23.868 

62.371,287 

83.70. 

$28,682,212 

25,179,216: 

1,670,747 

(IHi)  1.714.671: 


1907. 


1,821.199 

24,760 

74,804,551 

33.70. 

$32,856,406 

26.632.196 

4.904,149 

(6j0  4,868,096 


1906. 


1.256,147 

24,8» 

71.487.0^ 

31.6  c 

$80,675,654 

23,605.071 

6,742.607 

(6j0  4*868.089 


The  company  has  issued  $09,817,- 
100  in  stocks,  and  a  funded  debt  of 
$38,645,000.  Since  Nov.  16,  1900,  it 
has  been  controlled  by  the  American 
Telephone  Sl  Telegraph  Cpmpany. 

The  PostaL  —  Another  important 
telegraph  company  is  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Cable  Company,  which,  in  1909, 
operated  360,555  miles  of  wire,  and 
had  30,156  offices.  In  1908  it  sent 
23.341,437  messages. 

Telephones.— In  1007  the  United 
States  Census  Office,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  reported  22,971  telephone  sys- 


tems, including  17,702  independent 
rural  lines.  The  total  telephone  single 
wire  mileage  was  12,000,360  miks, 
486,204  of  which  was  operated  1^  in- 
dependent rural  lines.  The  total  cap- 
ital stock  and  bonds  outstanding  was 
$814,616,004;  total  annual  income, 
$184,461,747;  and  total  annual  ex- 
penses, $140,802,305. 

The  American  BelL — ^The  dominant 
company  is  the  American  (Bell)  Tele- 
phone a  Telegraph  Company,  whose 
present  status  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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i«». 

.««. 

■«». 

1 

OS 

1    1 

S:lS:ZKSS.:S"':'"'r;.;-";:::::::::: 

3.407,092 

wn 

The  total  capital  stock  and  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  this  com- 
GJ17  and  its  various  aubsitUarica  on 
Bj  1,  1009,  amounted  to  Sse2,4TS,- 
000.  AH  the  Bell  companies  combined 
annually  trausmit  about  6,105393,000 


Indc^ndent  Companies.  —  Nearly 
all  telephone  companies  not  allied  to 
the  American  Telephone  &  Tel^rapt) 


Ccuupany  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Independent  Telepbone  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  particularly  strong 
in  the  middle  and  lar  West.  At  pres- 
ent they  operate  about  4,000,000  tele- 
phones, transmit  about  3,000,000,000 
messages,  have  annual  gross  earnings 
of  about  9100,000,000,  and  represent 
a  capital  investment  of  about  WW,- 
000,000. 


BAIXBOADS 


Fhrsical  Conditions  and  Servlcea.— 
On  June  30,  1909,  the  single  track 
mileage  of  all  American  railroads  was 
236,868.63  miles,  an  increase  ol  3,- 
215.18  miles  over  the  mileage  of  the 
preceding  year.  There  were  57,212  lo- 
comotives in  the  service  of  the  roil- 
-ways,  or  470  more  than  in  ISOS;  and 
2,218,280  cars,  12,901  leas  than  in 
1008;  2,073,606  of  the  cars  were  in 
the  freight  service ;  46,684  in  the  pas- 
senger, and  99,090  in  company  service.  , 
The  total  number  of  employees  was  I 
1,502,823,  or  66,548  more  than  in 
1908. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  | 


1909,  the  railways  carried  801,472,425 
passengers  as  compared  with  890,009,- 
574  in  the  previous  year.  The  total 
freight  earned,  including  freight  re- 
ceived from  connections,  was  1,550,- 
669,741  tons,  as  compared  with  1,632,- 
981,700  in  1008.  Tonnage  statistics, 
not  including  freight  received  from 
connecting  lines,  are  not  as  yet  avail- 
able for  the  year  1900,  but  in  1908 
the  original  tonnage  of  all  American 
railways  was  889,797,610  tons. 

Revenue.  —  The  revenues  receive<i 
from  the  various  services  performed 
in  IMS  and  1909  were  as  follows: 


IT«1I. 

1908. 

1909. 

ProporUon  to 

n'SS.  im" 

tl,6Aa.ilB.108 

48;617;»t2 
58.802.0U1 

12.838.647 

3.480,73R 
10,715.080 

11.577,814,678 

49;380JSa 
60.647,022 

13.694. 171 

3.989.612 
21,509,256 

7,833,852 

10,766.577 

pusRiStr  trsiiu) 

P«lor  ud  chaii  car  roveaue  »nd  other  p»- 

,64 

12.418.677,538 

12.303,805.089 
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Operatiiic   Expenses. — ^The   operat- 1  roads  in  the  handling  of  the  abovt 
ing  expenses    incurred   by   the   rail- 1  traffic  were: 


Itbm. 


MainteoADoe  of  way  and  structure 

Maintenanoe  of  equipment 

Traffic  oxpeoset 

Transportation  expenses 

Genera]  expenses 

Unclassified 

Total 


1908. 


$329^73.367 

36M53.79S 

48.262.758 

868.252.168 

65,179.174 

126,611 

$1,669,547,876 


1909. 


$308,450,105 

363,912,886 

49,287.148 

814,088.149 

63,677,378 

27.744 

$1,599,443,410 


Total  Qmi^ 
1901. 


13.76 
15.06 

2.05 
33.66 

2.63 


66.16 


Railway  Capitalixation.— The  total 
capitalization  of  railways  on  June  30, 
1909  (par  value)  was  $17,487,868,- 
936,  of  which  $13,711,867,733,  or  $69,- 
269  per  mile  was  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.    The  correspond- 
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ing  capitalization  for  the  year  1908 
was  (par  value)  $16,767,544,827; 
outstanding  in  hands  of  pubUe,  $12,- 
840,091,462;  and  capitalization  per 
'mile  of  line,  $67,230.  The  assignment 
of  total  capitalization  is  as  follows: 


Common  stock , 

Preferred  stock , 

Mortgage  bonds 

Collateral  trust  bonds , 

Plain  bonds,  debentures,  and  notes 

Income  bonds 

Miscellaneous  obHzatlon? 

Ekiuipment  trust  obligations , 

Total  caiMtal 


$5,910,351,430 

1.462,860.893 

6,610,189,953 

1,076.670.441 

835.551.354 

(258.584.016 

268,743.958 

344.592.782 

$16,767,544,827 


1009. 


$6,218,382,485 

1,467,896,060 

6,942.012,086 

1,147,377.191 

803.537,301 

284,497,531 

316,297.240 

307,869,061 

$17,487,868,935 


The  total  amount  paid  in  dividends 
in  1909  was  $321,071,626,  or  6.63  per 
cent  on  the  dividend-paying  stocks; 
36.99  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
stock,  however,  paid  no  dividends.  On 
the  previous  year  $390,695,351  was 
paid  in  dividends,  or  8.07  per  cent  on 
the  dividend-paying  stock;  and  34.31 
per  cent  paid  no  dividends. 

To  prevent  the  overissue  of  railway 
securities,  the  President,  on  Jan.  7, 
1910,  recommended  to  Congress  that 
a  railway  be  prevented  from  issuing 
stock  "  without  previous  or  simultane- 
ous pavment  to  it  of  not  less  than  the 
par  value  of  such  stock,  or  any  bonds 
other    obligations     (except    notes 


or 


maturing  not  more  than  one  year  from 
the  date  of  their  issue)  without  the 
previous  or  simultaneous  payment  to 
such  corporation  of  not  less  than  their 
par  value  of  such  bonds,  or  other  ob- 
ligations, or,  if  issued  at  less  than  their 


par  value,  then  not  without  such  pay- 
ment of  the  reasonable  market  value 
of  such  bonds  or  obligations  as  aseer- 
tained  hj  the   Interetate   Ckmuneree 
Commission;   and  that  no   property, 
services,  or   other   obligations,    shidl 
be  taken  in  payment  to  such  carrier 
corporation,  of  the  par  or  other  re- 
quired price  of  such  stock,  bond  or 
other  obligation,  except  at  the  fair 
value  of  such  proper^,  services,  or 
other    thing   as    ascertained    by    the 
commission;  and  that  such  act  duJl 
also  contain  provisions  to  prevent  tbe 
abuse  by  the  improvident  or  improper 
issue    of   notes    maturing    at    a    pe- 
riod not  exceeding  twelve  months  from 
date,  in  such  manner  as  to  ccmunit 
the  commission  to  the  approval  of  a 
larger  amount  of  stock  or  bonds  in 
order  to  retire  such  notes  than  should 
legitimately  have  been  required,"    The 
railway  act  of  June,  1910,  does  not 
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contain  these  or  other  proyisions  pro- 
hibiting overcapitalization.  It,  how- 
ever, created  a  stock  and  bond  com- 
mission of  experts  to  investigate  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  issuance  of 
stocks  and  bon£  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions. This  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed hj  the  President  and  is  making 
an  investigation. 

Various  states  have  made  provision 
for  the  regulation  of  railroad  capital- 
ization, notably.  New  York,  Qeorgia, 
Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Vermont.  The 
usual  practice,  within  certain  limits, 
is  to  have  their  railroad  commission 
control  the  issue  of  securities. 

Commercial  and  Physical  Valua- 
tion.—The  United  States  Census  Of- 
fice reported  the  commercial  valuation 
of  American  railways  as  of  June  30, 
1904,  to  be  $11,244,852,000.  This  ag- 
gregate represents  only  the  railway 
property  devoted  to  transportation, 
and  was  arrived  at  by  capitalizing  the 
net  earnings  of  individual  railways 
and  railway  systems.  The  definition 
given  to  the  term  "  commercial  value  " 
was  an  "estimate  placed  upon  the 
worth  of  property  r^arded  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition."  Ae  material  used 
in  its  determination  was  ( 1 )  the  oper- 
ating and  financial  accounts  of  the 
railways;  (2)  interrailway  contracts 
and  agreements;  and  (3)  the  pub- 
lished records  of  the  stock  market. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  a  "physical  valuation"  of 
railways  as  the  basis  for  rate  regula- 
tion. A  provision  for  physical  valua- 
tion of  lines  engaged  in  interstate 
business  was  considered  at  length  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  was 


rejected  from  the  amended  Interstate 
Commerce  Law  as  finally  enacted. 

In  Hinnesota. — In  1909  the  railroad 
and  warehouse  commission  of  Min- 
nesota reported  the  physical  valua- 
tion of  nineteen  carrying  and  six 
switching  or  terminal  railroads  with 
a  line-mileage  of  7,596  miles,  and  a 
track-mileage  of  10,437.  The  valua- 
tion was  ^ised  upon  the  estimated 
cost  of  reproducing  the  physical  prop- 
erties, new,  and  also  in  their  present 
condition.  The  valuation  was  made 
as  of  June  30,  1907.  The  cost  of  re- 
production of  all  the  carrying  lines 
was  placed  by  the  commission  at 
$350,106,321,  or  $33,878.65  per  mile. 
Their  present  physical  value  was  esti- 
mated at  $249,858,186,  or  $29,016  per 
mile.  The  commission  based  the  val- 
ues of  land  used  for  right  of  way, 
yards,  and  terminals  on  i^at  it  would 
cost  to  acquire  it  for  other  than  rail- 
way purposes.  The  railway  officials 
wished  to  base  it  upon  what  it  would 
cost  to  acquire  it  for  railway  pur- 
poses. According  to  this  method  a 
higher  valuation  is  obtained:  cost  of 
reproduction  all  carrying  lines,  $397,- 
299,471,  or  $38,445.38  per  mile;  pres- 
ent value,  all  lines,  $347,051,336,  or 
$33,583.03  per  mile. 

Waahington. — At  about  the  same 
time  the  railroad  commission  of  Wash- 
ington completed  a  physical  valuation 
of  four  railways  operating  in  that 
State.  The  purpose  of  the  commission 
was  to  find  the  market  value,  but  in 
doing  so  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
determine  also  their  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion, original  cost,  and  depreciated 
value.  The  results  as  of  Jirne  30, 
1908,  were  as  follows: 


Great 
Northern. 

Northern 
Padfio. 

Ore||;on  R.R.  & 
Navigation  Co. 

BelUngham 

Bay  A 
B.  O.  R.R. 

Coot  of  reproduction 

OriniiAl  oofft 

$61,«74,657 
47.029,939 
66.887,079 
69,577,212 

$109,267,909 

^  85.801,693 

"  98,016,645 

110,308.460 

$16,676,661 
14,244.241 
13.933,672 
19.600,000 

$2,292,841 
1,739,169 

Deoreciated  vahie 

2.029.148 

NiarkAt  Tains. 

1,100,000 

Other  States.— In  1894  the  physical 
valuation  of  railways  in  Texas  was 
determined,  but  the  engineer  in  charge 
now  admits  it  to  be  out  of  date.  Phys- 
ical valuations  were  also  made  in 
Midiigan    (1900)    and   in   Wisconsin 


(1903),  but  as  bases  for  taxation  and 
not  for  rate  regulation. 

Railroad  Consolidations. — ^The  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  financial  panic 
of  1907  was  one  of  many  important 
changes   in   the   fiinancial   control   of 
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railroads.  The  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence exerted  over  some  lines  cannot 
as  yet  be  definitely  stated,  but  in 
other  cases  it  is  more  certaii).  The 
largest  systems  with  their  respective 
constituent  lines  are  shown  m  the 
following  table: 

I.  Vandbrbilt  Intbrbstb: 

Mileage. 

Boston  A  Albany 392 

New  York  Central 3,688 

Lake  Shore  A  Mioh.  South'n  1,063 

Michigan  Central 1,740 

New  York,  Chi.  A  St.  L 600 

Lake  Erie  A  Weetem 880 

Big  Four  (Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chi.  A  St.  L.) .. .  1.982 

Pittsburg  A  Lake  Erie 191 

Chicago,  Indiana  A  South'n     329 
Other     affiliated     eastern 

lines 1,703 

Chicago  A  Northwestern . .  7,803 

Western  Maryland 575 

Toledo  A  Ohio  Central 444 


II.  Pbnkstlvamia  Intbbests: 

Pftnnsyh'ania  lines 11,137 

Norfolk  &  Western 1.990 


21.922 


18,127 


III.  MoBOAN  Iktbbbstb: 

Erie  Railroad 2,632 

P^  Marquette 2.328 

Cincinnati,     Hamilton     A 

Dayton 1,039 

Southern  Railway  Syatem .  8,027 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  A 

Texas  Pacific 336 

MobUe&Ohio 1,114 

Atlantic  Coast  line  System  0,818 

Louisville  A  Nashville 4,590 

Chicago  A  Great  Western . .   1 ,487 

28,870 

IV.  QouLD  Intbbbsts: 

Wabash  System 2,003 

WheelinjE  A  Lake  Erie 468 

Missouri  Pacific  Ssrstem. . .  3,931 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 

A  Southern 3,288 

St.  Louis  Southwestern. . . .   1,570 

Texas  A  Pacific 1,991 

Intemat.  A  Gt.  Northern. .  1,169 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande 2,778 

Western  Pacific 979 


18,823 


V.  MooKB  Intbbbsts: 

Rook  Island  System 8,023 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  A 

Western 1,068 

Lehigh  VaUey 1.433 

VI.  Habrimaic  Intbrbstb: 

Union  Pacific  System 8,031 

Southern  Pacific 10,083 

Oregon  Short  line 1,609 

Oregon  Railway  ft  Nav.  Co.  1,490 
Illinois  Central  Svstem. . . .  0,329 

Central  of  Georgia. 1,910 

Baltimore  A  Ohio 4.688 

Delaware  A  Hudson 876 

San  Pedro,  Iaa  Angeles  A 
Salt  Lake 1,099 


10,509 


VII.  Hnx  Imtbbbbtb:  Mileace. 

Great  Northern 7,343 

Northein  Pacific 0,006 

Chi..  Burlington  A  Quincy .  10,443 
Colorado  ft  Southern 1,249 


26,101 


81.515 


VIII.  Hawlft  Ivtbbbbtb: 

\&nnei4X>lis  ft  St.  Louis. . .  1,027 

Iowa  Central 658 

Toledo,  St.  Ix>uis  ft  Western  461 

'Frisco  System 6,792 

Chicago  ft  Alton 998 

Chesapeake  ft  Ohio 1,939 

Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas. .  3,084 

IX.  Nbw  Havbn  Iktbbbstb: 

New  Yoric,  New  Haven  ft 

Hartford 2373 

Boston  ft  Maine 3,594 

X.  Atghibon,  Topbka  ft  Santa  FA. . 

XI.  Chicago,    Milwaukbb    ft    St. 
Paul  Btbtbii 

Xn.  Sbaboabd  Air  Linb 

XIII.  Philadklphia  ft  Rbadino.  . . . 


14349 


6.467 
10.141 

9,060 
8.015 
2,171 


Grand  total  of  above  groups 
and  systems. 195^79 

The  last  four  railways  are  not 
definitely  allied  to  any  of  the  larger 
railway  consolidations,  and  until 
some  one  of  the  various  interests  to 
whom  control  is  attributed  becomes 
predominant  they  must  be  regarded 
as  independent  systems.  Until  1908 
the  Wisconsin  Central  was  also  an 
independent  line,  but  at  that  time  it 
became  part  of  the  Soo  system. 

Recent  Changes. — The  chief  changes 
since  the  financial  panic  of  1907-^ 
in  the  Vanderbilt  system  are  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Western  Maryland  and 
the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  and  the 
loss  of  control  over  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western.  The  lead- 
ing changes  in  the  PennsylTania  sys- 
tem are  the  definite  control  acquired 
oyer  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the 
sale  of  the  holding  in  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohia 
Mor^n  infiuence  was  extended  over 
the  Chicago  &  Great  Western.  Gould 
influence  over  the  Western  Maryland 
was  lost,  but  the  construction  of 
the  Western  Pacific  was  completed. 
Moore  influence  was  extended  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
em  and  Lehigh  VaUey,  but  the  Trisoo 
system  was  sold.  Harriman  influence 
was  extended  to  the  Baltimore  ft 
Ohio,'  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the 
Central  of  Georgia.  The  Colorado 
and  Southern  was  added  to  the  Hill 
system.      Hawley    interests    entered 
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the  'Frisco  system,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
but  sold  their  holdings  in  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern.  In  New  England 
the  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  was  definitely  established  in 
1910. 

Sailroad  Associations.— Nearly 
every  branch  of  railroad  administra- 
tion has  been  organized  into  associa- 
tions. The  principal  society  of  offi- 
cials is  The  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, made  up  of  the  higher  officials 
from  nearly  every  American  railroad. 
Its  present  activities  are  shown  by 
its  various  committees,  chief  among 
which  are  the  executive  committee, 
committee  on  nominations,  on  rela- 
tions with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  transportation,  on 
maintenance,  on  relations  between  rail- 
roads, on  safe  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives and  other  dangerous  articles, 
on  electrical  working,  and  on  car- 
demurrage  rules. 

Associations  of  Officials.— The  sep- 
arate department  officials  likewise 
have  their  associations.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  (1)  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association,  (2)  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Freight  Traffic  Officers,  (3) 
American  Association  of  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agents,  (4)  Amer- 
ican Association  of  General  Baggage 
Agents,  (5)  American  Association  of 
Railroad  Superintendents,  (6)  Amer- 
ican Railway  Bridge  and  Building 
Association,  (7)  American  Railway 
Engine^ing  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association,  (8)  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  (0) 
Association  of  American  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers,  (10)  Association  of 
Railway  Claim  Agents,  (11)  Associa- 
tion Railway  Telegraph  Superintend- 
ents, (12)  Association  Transportation 
and  Car  Accounting  Officers,  (13)  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Financial  Officers, 
and  (14)  American  Association  of  De- 
murrage Officers.  Some  of  these  de- 
partment officers,  moreover,  have  as- 
sociations covering  a  limited  territory. 
Thus  there  is  a  Osntral  and  Western 
Association  of  Car  Service  Officers, 
and  similar  associations  in  the  east, 
south,  and  southeast;  a  Central  Bag- 
gage Agents'  Association,  and  corre- 
sponding associations  in  New  England 
and  the  west;   a  General  Managers' 
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Association  of  Chicago,  of  New  York, 
of  the  Southeast,  and  of  Texas;  a 
General  Superintendents'  Association 
of  Chicago  and  of  New  England;  a 
St.  Louis  Association  of  General  Pas- 
senger Agents;  Southeastern  Ac- 
counting Conference,  and  various  lo- 
cal claim  conferences.  There  are,  in 
addition,  various  general  railway  as- 
sociations, such  as  the  Chicago  Rail- 
road Association,  Western  Railroad 
Association,  and  Eastern  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 

Associations  of  Employees.— There 
are  numerous  associations  of  railway 
employees  and  officials  of  subdepart- 
ments,  prominent  among  which  are 
the  American  Association  of  Local 
Freight  Agents,  American  Association 
of  Passenger  A^nts,  American  As- 
sociation of  Dinmg-Car  Superintend- 
ents, American  Association  of  Rail- 
way Surgeons,  American  Railroad 
Employees'  and  Investors'  Association, 
American  Railway  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, International  Association  of 
Ticket  Agents,  International  Master 
Boiler  Makers'  Association,  Interna- 
tional Railway  Fuel  Association,  In- 
ternational Railway  General  Fore- 
men's Association,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Agents,  National 
Railroad  Agents'  Association  of  New 
England,  Railroad  Refrigeration  Serv- 
ice Association,  Railway  Association 
of  Special  Agents  and  Police  of 
United  States  and  Canada,  Railway 
Signal  Association,  Railway  Store- 
keepers' Association,  Roadmasters 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association 
of  America,  and  the  Train  Dispatch- 
ers' Association  of  America. 

Car  Service  Bureaus.— On  Oct.  31, 
1910,  there  were  forty  car  service  as- 
sociations or  bureaus  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  follows: 

(1)  Central   New   York   Car   Demar- 
rage  Bureau. 

(2)  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Car 
Service  Associations. 

(8)  Northeastern    Pennsylvania    Car 
Demarrage  Bureau. 

(4)  Philadelphia  Car  Demarrage  Bu- 
reau. 

(5)  Baltimore   and   Washington   Car 
Demurrage  Bureau. 

(6)  Pittsburg    Car    Demurrage    Bu- 
reau. 

(7)  Western  New  York  Car  Demur- 
rage Association. 
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(8)  Cleyeland    Car    Demurrage    Bu- 

reau. 

(9)  Columbus    Car    Demurrage    Bu- 

reau. 
(10)  Virginia  Demurrage  Bureau. 
(11>  North  Carolina  Car  Service  Ab- 

Boclatlon. 
(12)  Southeastern  Demurrage  Bureau. 
(18)  Alabama  Demurrage  and  Storage 

Bureau. 

(14)  Southern   Demurrage   and   Stor- 

age Bureau. 

(15)  Memphis   Demurrage   and    Stor- 

age Bureau. 

(16)  NashylUe   Demurrage   and   Stor- 

age Bureau. 

(17)  East  Tennessee  Demurrage  and 

Storage  Bureau. 

(18)  Louisyllle  Car  Service  and  Stor- 

age Department. 

(19)  Cincinnati   Car   Demurrage   Bu- 

reau. 

(20)  Toledo   Car  Demurrage  Bureau. 

(21)  Michigan    Car    Demurrage    Bu- 

reau. 

(22)  Chicago  Demurrage   Bureau. 
(28)   Indiana  (^r  Demurrage  Bureau. 

(24)  Illinois    and    Iowa     Demurrage 

Bureau. 

(25)  Wisconsin  Demurrage  Bureau. 

(26)  Lake   Superior  Car   Service  As- 

sociation. 

(27)  Mlssabc  Range  Car  Service  As- 

sociation. 

(28)  Northern  Demurrage  Bureau. 

(29)  Central  Demurrage  and  Storage 

Bureau. 

(30)  Missouri  Valley  Demurrage  and 

Storage  Bureau. 

(31)  Western  Demurrage  Bureau. 
(82)  Texas  Car  Service  Association. 

(33)  Colorado  Demurrage  Bureau. 

(34)  Intermountaln     Demurrage     Bu- 

reau. 

(35)  Montana  Demurrage  Bureau. 

(36)  Pacific  Car  Service  Bureau.. 

(37)  Pacific     Northwest     Demurrage 

Bureau. 

(38)  Canadian    Car    Service    Bureau 

(British  Columbia  Branch.) 
(89)  Canadian    Car    Service    Bureau 

(Western  Lines.) 
(40)  Canadian    Car    Service    Bureau 

(Eastern  Lines.) 

The  bureaus  in  Trunkline  Territory 
were  disbanded  on  Nov.  1,  1910. 

Traffic  Associations. — ^Among  the 
leading  railway  associations  are  those 
in  wmdi  their  traffic  men  consult 
each  other  as  to  the  rates  on  com- 
petitive traffic.  At  present  there  are 
four  classes  of  such  freight  traffic  as- 
sociations. 

The  first  includes  the  large  organ- 
izations covering  wide  areas.     There 


are  twelve  of  these  associations:  The 
New  England  Freight  Associatioa, 
Trunk  line  Association,  Middle  States 
Freight  Association,  Central  Freight 
Ass<Miation,  Associated  Railways  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinaa,  South- 
eastern Freight  Association,  South- 
eastern Mississippi  Valley  Absoci- 
ation,  Western  Trunk  Line  Com- 
mittee, Trans-Missouri  Freight  Bu- 
reau, Southwestern  Tariff  Commit- 
tee, Transcontinental  Freight  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Canadian  Freight  As- 
sociation. 

The  second  class  includes  freight 
associations  whose  activities  are  re- 
stricted to  a  small  section  of  terri- 
tory, such  as  the  O>lorado  Freight 
Bureau,  Colorado-Utah  Freight  Bu- 
reau, Local  Utah  Freight  Bureau. 
Illinois  Freight  Committee,  Michigan 
Freight  Committee,  Northern  Com- 
mittee, Virginia  Freight  Traffic  As- 
sociation, Mississippi  VaUey  Freight 
Association,  and  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Eastern  Ohio  Railway 
Traffic  Association. 

The  third  class  includes  numerous 
local  freight  associations,  such  as  the 
Buffalo  Freight  Committee,  Chicago 
Freight  Committee,  etc 

The  fourth  class  includes  bureaus 
interested  in  special  kinds  of  traffic, 
such  as  the  Gulf  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
mittee, St.  Louis  Coal  Traffic  Bu- 
reau, and  Ohio  Coal  Traffic  Associa- 
tion. 

There  are  also  the  same  four  rlannm 
of  passenger  traffic  associations.  The 
larger  associations  include  the  New 
England  Passenger  Association,  Pas- 
senger Department  of  the  Trunk  LLoe 
Association,  CJentral  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation, Southeastern  Passenger  As- 
sociation, Western  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Southwestern  Passenger 
Association.  The  second  class  of  pas- 
senger traffic  associations  include  the 
Colorado  Terminal  Lines  Paasoiger 
Association  and  the  Michigan  Passen- 
ger Association.  The  iMrd  class,  or 
local  bureaus,  include  the  Clevelaad, 
Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Pittsburg  Pas- 
senger committees.  Associatioiis  of 
the  fourth  class  are  represented  by 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Sunoaner-rate 
Committee  and  the  Michigan  State 
Tnterchangeable  Mileage  Ticket  Bn- 
reau. 

Railway  Accidents. — ^The  number  of 
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railway  accidents  as  of  June  30,  1907, 
1908,  and  1909,  as  reported  by  the 


interstate  commerce  commission,  are 
as  follows: 


Ymam. 

Employees. 

PMiencere. 

Other  Peraone. 

Total. 

KUIed. 

Injured. 

ElUed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

KUIed. 

Injured. 

1000 

1008 

1007 

2.650 
3.470 
4.634 

76.861 
83,867 
87.644 

284 
883 
610 

10.388 
11.602 
18.041 

6.811 
6.660 
6.606 

10.417 
10.276 
10.831 

8.824 
10.813 
10.880 

06.601 
106,884 
111.016 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  number 
killed  and  injured  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  marked,  and  has  been 
especially  rapid  in  the  casualties  to 
employees  and  passengers.  The  least 
improvement  has  been  in  the  acci- 
dents to  persons  other  than  employees 
and  passengers,  the  number  of  such 
persons  injured  being  greater  in  1909 
than  in  previous  years.  In  1909,  of 
the  5,911  killed,  4.944  were  trespass- 
ing; and  of  the  10^09  injured,  5,759 
were  trespassing.  The  remainder  were 
killed  or  injur^  at  highway  crossings 
or  at  stations. 

The  leading  causes  of  accidents  to 
railway  employees  are  falling  from 
locomotives  or  cars,  jumping  on  or  off 
locomotives  or  cars,  collisions,  being 
struck  by  locomotives  or  cars,  coup- 
ling and  uncoupling,  derailments,  han- 
dling tools,  machinery,  etc.,  handling 
supplies,  etc.,  and  overhead  obstruc- 
tions. The  leading  causes  of  acci- 
dents to  passengers  are  collisions,  de- 
railment, and  jumping  on  or  off  cars. 

Though  the  number  of  casualties 
is  decreasing  it  is  still  a  problem  of 
vast  imporUmce.  In  1909  one  rail- 
way employee  in  every  576  was  killed, 
and  one  in  every  twenty  was  injured. 
One  trainman  in  ever^  205  was  killed, 
and  one  in  every  nme  was  injured. 
Accidents  to  passengers,  though  re- 
ceiving most  public  attention,  are 
relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  of 
less  importance.  In  1909  one  pas- 
senger m  every  3,523,606  was  killed, 
and  one  in  every  86,458  was  injured. 

The  Federal  Government  regulates 
accidents  (1)  by  the  safety-appliance 
law  which  deals  with  train  brakes, 
automatic  couplers,  grab  irons,  and 
other  safety  devices,  and  places  their 
supervision  in  the  hands  of  the  In 


the  hours  of  service  law,  limiting  the 
periods  of  time  which  train  employees 
may  be  permitted  or  required  to  re- 
main on  duty,  and  (3)  the  require- 
ment that  accidents  be  reported  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
A  large  number  of  state  public  safety 
laws  are  annually  enacted.  The  most 
common  practice  of  the  states  is  to 
regulate  grade  crossings,  hours  of 
labor,  and  installment  of  safety  de- 
vices; and  some  have  laws  as  to  the 
use  of  liquor  by  trainmen,  tampering 
with  switches,  derailment  of  trains, 
the  age  of  telegraphers,  and  the  need 
of  a  full  train  crew. 

Accounts  and  Reports.  —  The  ac- 
coimts  of  railways  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  are  now  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  uniform  system  of 
accounting  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  On  June 
3,  1907,  the  commission  issued  orders 
for  a  Uniform  Classification  of  Op- 
erating Expenses,  a  Classification  of 
Operating  Revenue,  Classification  of 
Locomotive  Miles,  Car  Miles,  and 
Train  Miles,  a  Classification  of  Ex- 
penditures for  Road  and  Equipment. 
On  June  1,  1908,  it  issued  a  Classi- 
fication of  Expenses  and  Revenues  for 
Outside  Operations.  On  June  21,  1909, 
two  other  classifications  were  promul- 
gated— the  Classification  of  Expend- 
itures for  Additions  and  Betterments, 
and  the  Form  of  General  Balance 
Sheet  Statement.  The  general  struc- 
ture of  the  accoimting  system  is  now 
completed.  The  commission,  however, 
is  at  present  concerning  itself  with 
a  uniform  system  of  shop  accounts, 
uniform  rules  for  computmg  average 
daily  compensation  of  employees,  a 
uniform  classification  of  commodities 
carried  as  freight,  rules  for  the  as- 


tentate  Commerce  Commission;    (2)  >  signment  of  revenues  and  expenses  to 
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states,  and  more  complete  statistics 
of  transportation  services  at  termi- 
nals and  stations. 

The  imiform  system  of  accounts 
above  mentioned  is  now  in  effect  as 
regards  the  accounts  of  the  various 
interstate  railways,  the  reports  which 
they  make  to  their  stockholders,  and 
the  information  required  by  the  com- 
mission. The  board  of  examiners  of 
the  commission  as  of  Dec.  21,  1909, 
had,  moreover,  made  112  reports  of 
the  general  and  special  examinations 
made  by  it.  The  former  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  carriers  to 
see  that  accounting  orders,  rules,  and 
principles  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sion are  carried  out.  The  purpose 
of  the  special  examination  is  to  ob- 
tain specific  information  as  to  par- 
ticular questions. 

The  regular  statistical  reports  on 
railroads  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  threefold:  (1) 
a  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Earnings  and 
Expenses,  (2)  Annual  Report,  and 
(3)  an  annual  volume  of  Statistics 
of  Railways  in  the  United  States. 

Recent  Uniform  Railway  Practices. 
— In  1907,  upon  suggestion  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
joint  committee  of  carriers  and  ship- 
pers reported  a  uniform  hill  of  lading. 
Upon  revision  of  the  report  by  in- 
formal conference  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence, the  commission  on  June 
27,  1908,  recommended  its  adoption. 
Therefore,  on  Nov.  1,  1909,  the  lines 
in  Official  Classification  Territory 
adopted  the  uniform  straight,  order, 
Hpecial,  and  export  bills  of  lading,  and 
the  uniform  livestock  contract  recom- 
mended in  the  report.  Lines  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
adopting  the  uniform  bills  as  rapidly 
as  changes  can  be  accomplished. 

On  Jan.  27,  1910,  the  American 
Railway  Association  adopted  a  uni- 
form code  of  demurrage  rules,  known 
as  the  "National  Car  Demurrage 
Rules,"  and  on  Nov.  1,  1910,  they 
went  into  effect  quite  generally.  The 
code  contains  nine  rules.  Number  1 
extends  its  scope  to  all  cars  except 
those  loaded  with  live  stock  and 
empty  cars  at  mines,  mine  sidings, 
or  coke  ovens.  Number  2  establishes 
the  free  time  for  all  loading  and  un- 
loading, except  into  vessels  for  trans- 


shipment, at  forty-eight  hours;  and 
at  twenty-four  hours  for  reconsign- 
ment  or  switching,  delivery  to  or  for- 
warding by  a  connecting  line,  and  for 
cars  held  in  transit  for  inspection 
and  grading.  Number  3  fixes  the 
method  of  computing  time,  and  num- 
bers 4,  6,  and  6  provide  for  notice 
of  arrival  to  consignee  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  arrival  of  cars  and 
billing  at  destination,  and  specify  the 
practice  in  case  of  inability  to  de- 
liver at  specially  designated  places. 
Number  7  fixes  the  charge  at  $1 
per  car  per  day.  Number  8  exempts 
payment  in  case  of  weather  inter- 
ference, cars  needlessly  bunched  by 
error  of  the  carrier,  demand  of  charges 
in  excess  of  published  tariffs,  delayed 
or  improper  notice,  or  railroad  errors 
and  omissions.  Rule  9  provides  for 
a  imiform  average  demurrage  agree- 
ment. 

A  revised  code  of  per  di»n  mles 
went  into  effect  during  1910.  Of  its 
seventeen  clauses  number  one  was 
most  drastically  changed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  code  of  rules. 
The  flat  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
car  per  day  as  established  in  190S 
was  abolished  and  varying  rates 
adopted.  The  charge  for  the  slack  sea- 
son (March,  April,  May,  June,  and 
July)  was  fixeo  at  thir^  cents  per 
car  per  day;  while  for  the  remaining 
months,  or  busy  season,  the  charge 
was  placed  at  thirty-five  cents  per 
car  per  day. 

Railroad  Freight  Rates.  —  In  the 
winter  of  1910  the  railroads  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States  indi- 
vidually, but  in  some  cases  through 
their  traffic  associations,  annoimced 
an  increase  in  freight  rates  and  filed 
revised  tariffs  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Action  was 
then  begun  by  the  ^vemment  against 
the  traffic  associations  on  grounds  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  the  con- 
tention being  that  the  railways  virtu- 
ally made  rate  agreements  in  these 
associations.  Thereupon  a  clause 
was  placed  in  the  Mann-Elkins  act 
of  Jime  18,  1910,  empowering  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate proposed  rate  increases  be- 
fore they  have  become  effective.  The 
action  of  the  government  under  the 
Sherman  act  was  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  rate  increases  were  snspend- 
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ed  subjeet  to  a  ruling  upon  their  rea- 
sonableness by  the  commission.  The 
commission  has  for  some  months 
been  holding  hearings,  and  many 
railway  officials  and  shippers  have 
presented  testimony. 

The  proposed  rate  increases  relate 
largely  to  the  rates  on  classified 
freight,  and  primarily  to  the  higher 
classes.  Articles  in  the  lower  classes 
and  commodity  rates  are  affected  but 
slightly.  The  contention  of  the  car- 
riers is  that  high-class  freight,  whose 
intrinsic  value  is  high,  can  best  af- 
ford a  rate  increase,  and  that  such 
rates  can  be  increased  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  industries  of  the 
country  or  influencing  prices.  The 
main  reasons  advanced  for  the  pro- 
posed increase  are:  (1)  the  increase 
m  operating  expenses  due  to  in- 
creased wages  and  prices  of  railway 
supplies;  (2)  the  present  small  re- 
turn on  the  actual  investment  of  rail- 
ways and  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing this  return,  or  of  at  least  main- 
taining it;  (3)  transportation  has 
been  exempted  from  the  general  in- 
crease in  prices  applicable  to  other 
commodities;  and  (4)  the  need  of 
making  extensive  terminal  improve- 
ments. 

The  probable  ruling  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  proposed  general  increase 
is  in  no  way  foreshadowed  by  its 
recent  decisions  relative  to  Missouri 
River  rates  and  transcontinental 
rates.  These  cases  involved  peculiar 
systems  of  freight  rates,  and  not  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  generallv. 
They  are  two  important  instances  in 
which  the  commission  ordered  a 
change  in  the  system  of  rates  as  well 
as  a  reduction  of  the  rates  to  some 
points.  Neither  do  the  Portland  Gate- 
way case  and  Pullman  case  fore- 
shadow the  attitude  of  the  commis- 
sion as  to  the  proposed  increase  in 
freight  rates.  The  former  of  these 
cases  involves  the  method  of  com- 
puting passenger  fares  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  latter  involves  both 
the  general  level  and  method  of  mak- 
ing Pullman  fares.  Both  cases,  more- 
over, involve  particular  rates  in  the 
passenger  as  distinct  from  the  freight 
service ;  and  passenger  fares  generally 
were  not  considered. 

The  freight-rate  hearings  now  con- 
ducted  by  the  commission   and  the 


ruling  which  is  to  follow  will  be 
among  the  most  important  decisions 
ever  rendered  by  that  tribunal. 

Mann-EDdns  Railway  Act  of  June 
x8y  xgxo. — On  June  18,  1010,  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act  was  amended 
in  many  important  respects,  the  main 
amendments  being  the  following: 

<1)  A  "  Commerce  Court "  was  creat- 
ed with  Jurisdiction  over  (a)  the  enforce- 
ment of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  except  those  involving 
the  payment  of  money;  (b)  cases 
brought  to  enjoin  or  set  aside  orders  of 
the  commission ;  (o)  cases  of  rebating 
brought  under  the  BIlEins  law,  and  (d) 
mandamus  proceedings  arising  under 
section  20  or  28  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce law.  It  has  the  Jurisdiction  over 
these  cases  formerly  exercised  by  circuit 
courts ;  and  its  orders  may  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Ali  the  at>OTe-named  cases  brought 
l>efore  the  Commerce  Court  or  Supreme 
Court  muPt  be  brought  by  or  against 
the  United  States,  and  sre  in  charge  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  scope  of 
the  Interstate  commerce  law  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  cable  companies  doing  an  interstate 
business. 

(4)  The  commission  Is  empowered  to 
flx  maximum  rates  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive as  well  as  upon  complaint;  and 
Illcewise  to  establish  classifications.  It 
may  also  suspend  proposed  rate  increases 
pending  inquiry  as  to  their  Justice.  It 
may  reject  tariffs  which  do  not  give  law- 
ful notice  of  their  effective  dates. 

(6)  The  commission  is  empowered  to 
establish  new  through  routes  and  Joint 
rates  and  classifications  even  though 
satisfactory  through  routes  already  ex- 
ist, except  in  case  of  street  railways  not 
regularly  carrying  freight  and  ship- 
ments wholly  by  water. 

(6)  The  commission  Is  given  specific 
power  to  issue  orders  as  regards  any 
••  conditions  and  practices  whatsoever  " 
of  carriers  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 

(7)  The  long  and  short  haul  clause 
is  given  real  force  by  striking  out  the 
words  "  under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.** 

(8)  Railroad  rates  reduced  to  meet 
water  competition  may  not  l>e  Increased 
unless  the  commission  finds  that  the 
'*  proposed  Increase  rests  upon  conditions 
other  than  the  elimination  of  water  com- 
petition." 

(9)  The  shipper  is  given  control  over 
the  routing  of  freight  subject  to  the 
wishes  of  the  commission. 
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(10)  Carriers  are  reqalred  to  famish 
a  statement  of  rates  to  shippers  apon 
written  request. 

(11)  The  antirebating  clause  is 
amended  by  stating  in  greater  detail  the 
unlawful  ways  and  devices  of  obtaining 
rebates. 

(12)  Carriers  are  prohibited  from  dis- 
closing the  business  secrets  of  shippers 
or  consignees. 

(13)  The  President  is  authorised  to 
appoint  a  special  Stoclc  and  Bond  Com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  as  to 
railway  capitalization. 

(14)  The  procedure  is  specified  in 
case  an  injunction  against  state  statutes 
by  restraining  state  oflicers  from  enforc- 
ing them  is  applied  for. 


(15)  Miscellaneous  proTlsioiis  are 
those  increasing  the  power  of  the  con- 
mission  over  railroad  reports ;  those  out- 
lining the  methods  of  enforcing  Its  or- 
ders; those  further  specifying  the  per- 
sons who  may  accept  free  passes;  and 
those  requiring  each  carrier  to  designate 
an  agent  at  Washington  upon  whoo 
notice  and  process  may  be  made  In  pro> 
ceedings  before  the  commission  or  the 
Commerce  Court. 

State  Railroad  Commissioiis. — ^The 
following  table  shows  the  various  tjpes 
of  state  railroad  oommissiona  at  pres- 
ent regulating  the  intrastate  busmen 
of  railways: 


Advisory 

Mandatory  Powers 

Public  UtiUUes 

Corporation 

No  Com- 

Powers. 

Over  Ilidiroads. 

Commissions. 

Commisnona. 

•        • 

mtasiOiDSL 

Ariaona 

Alabama 

Qeor^ 
Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Delaware 

Connectiout 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Idaho 

Maosiiohuaetts 

California 

New  Jersey 

VirginU 

NewMexioo 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

New  York 

Utah 

Florida 

Vermont 

West  ViTfiiM 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Misisoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire 

North  Dokota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  r^nrolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington 

Those  with  advisory  powers  may 
merely  investigate  and  advise.  Those 
with  mandatory  powers  over  railroads 
have  the  power  either  to  prescribe  in- 
dividual rates  or  to  fix  a  schedule  of 
rates,  and  to  issue  mandatory  orders 
as  to  matters  other  than  rates.  Pub- 
lic service  commissions  are  those  with 
jurisdiction  not  only  over  railroads, 
but  also  over  other  public  utilities. 
With  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commission- 
ers they  exercise  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe rates.  Similar  to  them  are  the 
corporation  commissions  which  exer- 
cise mandatory  powers  over  many  cor- 


porations doing  an  intrastate  busi- 
ness. There  are  at  present  but  lix 
states  and  territories  without  some 
form  of  railroad  commission. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes 
in  1908  was  the  substitution  in  Ver- 
mont of  a  ''public  service  eommii- 
sion  "  for  the  previous  railroad  coo* 
mission.  Its  jurisdiction  is  extended 
so  as  to  include  gas  and  electric  ligiit- 
ing  and  heating  companies,  express. 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  power  eom- 
panies.  The  commission  has  tke 
power  to  fix  rates  on  its  own  me- 
tion,  or  on  complaint;  to  issue  orden 
as  to  manner  of  operation,  qnantitj 
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and  quality  of  product,  standard  com- 
mercial units  of  product  or  service; 
maintenance  of  proper  STstcons,  plants, 
conduits,  appliances,  wires  and  ex- 
changes and  unjust  discriminations; 
and  to  control  the  issue  of  securities. 

In  1910  public  utilities  commissions 
were  also  created  in  Ma^land  and 
New  Jersey.  (See  XI,  Putlic  Service 
Oommissions.) 

In  1909  a  railway  conmiission  was 
established  in  Arizona  (Ariz.,  1909, 
ch.  16),  witii  iurisdietion  over  rail- 
roads, dectric  lines,  express,  sleeping 
car,  and  boat  line  companies.  Tar- 
iffs are  filed  with  it  and  it  may,  upon 
complaint,  or  its  own  motion,  inves- 
tigate all  rates  and  services.  It  may 
then  request  the  carrier  to  chan^  the 
rate  or  service  in  question,  if  found 
unreasonable  or  unfair;  and  if  the  car- 
rier refuses  to  comply  the  commis- 
sion is  required  to  make  complaint 
with  tJie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

In  1909  the  commission  law  of  Cali- 
fornia was  remodeled  and  a  new  rail- 
road commission  created  (Cal.,  1909, 
p.  499),  with  jurisdiction  over  rail- 
ways, express  companies,  sleeping  car 
companies,  water  lines,  ferries  and 
bridges,  nh  cars  irrespective  of  owner- 
ship, and  over  refrigeration  and  stor- 
age charges.  It  has  mandatory  pow- 
ers over  rates,  through  routes,  joint 
rate,  and  service  in  case  of  proper 
complaint  and  investisation. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Wash- 
ington (Wash.,  1909,  ch.  93)  was,  in 
1909,  ffiven  Jurisdiction  over  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies ;  it  was  given 
the  power  to  prescribe  uniform  ac- 
counts, and  the  duty  of  making  a  com- 
plete valuation  of  railway  property  in 
Washington.  A  long  and  short  haul 
clause  is  enacted,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission.  The  entire 
commission  statute  of  Washington  is 
remodeled  and  full  powers  over  rates 
and  fares  are  given  to  the  commission. 

The  Alabama  commission  law  was, 
in  1909  (Ala.,  1909,  p.  97),  amended 
as  to  appeals  from  the  commission. 
Such  appeals  may  now  be  made  to  the 
chancery  court  of  Montsomery  0>unty, 
with  further  appeal  from  the  trial 
court  to  the  supreme  court.  During 
appeal  a  bond  to  protect  shippers  and 
consignees  is  required  of  the  carriers. 
It  is  also  amended  so  that  each  charge 


in  excess  of  the  rates  prescribed  by 
the  commission  is  regarded  as  a  sep- 
arate offense  (Ala.,  1909,  p.  39),  il- 
legal rebating  practices  are  fullv  de- 
fined (Ala.,  1909,  p.  210),  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is  ex- 
tended to  navigation  companies  (Ala., 
1909,  p.  31). 

The  Arkansas  commission  was  given 
full  power  over  car  distribution  (Ark., 
1909,  No.  277),  except  that  the  car- 
rier is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  furnish  required 
equipment,  and  it  was  authorized  to 
defend  suits  brought  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  to  hire  expert  counsel 
(Ark.,  1909,  No.  8). 

A  Minnesota  statute  (Minn.,  1909, 
ch.  105)  requires  carriers  in  case  of 
contested  rates  found  lawful  by  the 
courts  to  pay  the  excess  diarge  to 
the  commission  for  distribution  to 
shippers  or  consignees. 

The  Wisconsin  commission  (Wis., 
1909,  ch.  335)  was  given  power  to 
suspend  proposed  rate  changes  during 
an  investigation  of  them ;  and  its  pow- 
er over  the  issue  of  stock  was  further 
defined  (Wis.,  1909,  ch.  530). 

Th^  Nebraska  commission  was  given 
control  over  the  issue  of  railroad  se- 
curities (Neb.,  1909,  ch.  108),  and  was 
given  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the 
physical  valuation  of  railroads  (Neb., 
1909,  ch.  107). 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  Board  of 
Assessors  was  ordered  to  revalue  all 
railroad  and  canal  property,  r^  and 
personal,  including  separately  the 
value  of  franchises. 

State  Freight-rate  Statutes.  —  In 
various  states,  freight  rates  have  been 
further  regulated  by  statute  as  con- 
trasted with  regulation  through  com- 
missions. In  1909  a  new  rate  act  was 
enacted  in  Kansas  {Kan,,  1900,  ch. 
193) ;  schedules  of  maximum  rates  are 
prescribed  on  car-load  lots  of  live 
stock,  lumber,  hay,  coal,  lime,  cement 
and  plaster,  brick,  wheat,  other  grain, 
flax  seed,  millet  seed,  salt,  stone,  and 
sand.  Minimum  car-load  weights  are 
also  prescribed.  The  railroad  com- 
mission of  Kansas  (Kan.,  1909,  ch. 
289) ,  moreover,  was  ordered  to  investi- 
gate all  rates  on  commodities  enter- 
ing the  state  through  its  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  borders.  A 
statute  was  likewise  enacted  in  Min- 
nesota   (Minn.,  1009,  ch.  136)    fixkig 
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maximum  rates  on  sixteen  groups  of 
commodities;  and  accompanying  car- 
load weights.  In  Nebraska  (Neb., 
1909,  ch.  104)  maximum  rates  were 
fixed  on  residuum  fuel,  oil,  and  crudS 
petroleum;  and  rebates  on  these  arti- 
cles were  prohibited.  In  North  Car- 
olina (N.  C.,  1909,  p.  1367)  the  legis- 
lature ordered  the  commission  to  put 
the  same  relative  rates  to  North  Car- 
olina ports  into  effect  as  are  in  effect 
to  ports  of  Virginia  and  South  Car- 
olina. An  Oregon  statute  (Ore., 
1909,  ch.  97)  declares  unlawful,  all 
unjust  discrimination  between  local- 
ities. In  Wisconsin  (Wis.,  1909,  ch. 
335)  rates  under  a  recent  enactment 
may  not  be  changed  without  a  notice 
of  thirty  days,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  requirement  or  ten  days. 

State  Passenger-fare  Acts.— In  1909 
a  two-cent  fare  act  was  enacted  in 
South  Dakota  (S.  D.,  1909,  ch.  6), 
with  the  proviso  that  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  lines  with  a  maximum  grade 
exceeding  seventy-five  feet  to  the  mile 
and  an  average  grade  exceeding  fifty 
feet  (S.  D.,  1909,  ch.  207).  A  statute 
of  Michigan  (Mich.,  1909,  No.  288) 
fixes  a  maximum  of  three  cents  for 
distances  not  exceeding  five  miles  in 
the  lower  peninsula;  and  four  cents 
for  distances  of  not  over  ten  miles  in 
the  upper  peninsula.  For  greater  dis- 
tances a  two-cent  fare  applies  on  lines 
with  gross  passenger  train  eaminfi;s  of 
$1,200  or  more  per  mile;  and  a  three- 
cent  fare  applies  on  lines  with  smaller 
passenger  earnings. 

The  Indiana  legislature  (Ind.,  1909, 
ch.  18)  fixed  a  two-cent  fare  for  adults 
and  one -cent  fare  for  children  of  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age.  A  Min- 
nesota statute  (Minn.,  1909,  ch.  493) 
fixes  a  one-cent  fare  for  the  Minnesota 
national  guard  and  naval  militia  re- 
serve. 

Antipass  statutes  were  enacted  in 
various  states.  The  Maine  antipass 
law  (Me.,  1909,  ch.  72)  was  extended 
to  Federal,  county,  and  city  officials. 
In  New  Hampshire  (N.  H.,  1909,  ch. 
126),  and  Nebraska  (Neb.,  1909,  ch. 
109)  general  antipass  laws  were  en- 
acted applicable  to  all  except  certain 
specified  persons,  much  as  in  the  Fed- 
eral antipass  statute.  Two  New  Jersey 
statutes  (N.  J.,  1909,  ch.  196;  1910, 
ch.  100)  f?ivc  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  various  public  ofiicials  who  are  en- 


titled to  free  transportaticm  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  law  enacted  in 
1907.  In  a  Florida  law  ( Fla.,  1909, 
No.  26)  the  list  of  ezoeptions  to  whom 
passes  may  be  granted  is  fully  stated. 
The  Georgia  legislature  enactfd  a  law 
permitting  the  granting  of  passes  to 
employees  retired  on  account  of  age 
or  accident  (Ga.,  1909,  No.  219,  p. 
163).  An  Alabama  statute  (Ahu, 
1909,  p.  26)  permits  reduced  fares 
and  rates  for  certain  purposes,  sudi 
as  excursions,  the  carriage  of  govern- 
ment or  state  freight,  the  transporta- 
tion of  railway  employees,  etc  In 
Wisconsin  the  law  is  so  amended  that 
free  transportation  may  be  given  to 
bona  fide  immigration  agents.  The 
legislature  of  Minnesota  made  the 
free  transportation  of  caretaJcers  of 
live  stock  compulsory  (Minn.,  1909, 
ch.  380) ;  and  a  similar  law  applica- 
ble to  caretakers  of  live  stock  and 
watermelons  was  enacted  in  Missouri 
(Mo.,  1909,  p.  356). 

Hiscellaneous  State  Railroad  Laws. 
— Many  additional  railway  statutes 
were  enacted  in  the  various  states, 
among  the  most  important  of  whieh 
arc  the  following:  In  Texas  a  sixt^n- 
hour  law  for  train  employees  wai 
enacted  (Tex.,  1909,  ch.  101).  In 
Wisconsin  (Wis.,  1909,  ch.  272)  car- 
riers may  make  refunds  of  erroneous 
charges  to  shippers  upon  order  of  t^ 
commission  witnout  being  subject  to 
prosecution.  In  Arizona  constraetioo 
bonds  and  notes  are  authorised  witii 
a  ten-per-cent  interest  rate;  the  bonds 
and  notes  are  not  to  exceed  the  capital 
stock;  and  a  sinking  fund  is  reqnired 
(Ariz.,  1909,  ch.  10).  In  Nebraska 
a  reciprocal  demurrage  law  was  en- 
acted as  to  the  time  of  delivery  of 
cars,  the  free  time  granted  to  ship- 
pers and  consignees;  and  the  storage 
charges  on  package  freight  in  ware- 
houses (Neb.,  1909,  ch.  103).  An  Iowa 
statute  (la.,  1909,  ch.  128)  requires 
transportation  facilities  to  be  fur- 
nished "  within  reasonable  time."  In 
Tennessee  (Tenn.,  1909,  ch.  179)  it  is 
unlawful  to  bribe  railroad  employees 
for  special  favors.  A  Missouri  statate 
gives  construction  contractors,  labor- 
ers, and  material  men  a  lien  on  tl^ 
railroad's  property  (Mo.,  1909,  p, 
660)  ;  and  a  Wyoming  statute  ^^ 
quires  a  bond  from  contractors  uid 
subcontractors  to  protect  laborers  aad 
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material  men  (Wyo.,  1909,  ch.  124). 
In  Alabama  suit  may  be  brought 
against  any  agent  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany and  process  served  on  such  agent 
is  thereby  served  on  the  company 
(Ala.,  1909,  p.  232).  In  Nebraska 
(Neb.,  1909,  ch.  96)  caboose  accom- 
modations for  live  stock  shippers  are 
compnlsoiy;  and  an  average  speed  of 
eighteen  miles  per  hour  for  live  stock 
cars  is  required  between  feeding  sta- 
tions. 

Leading  Decisions  and  Rulings  of 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission.— 

1.  R.  R.  Commission  of  Nevada  vs. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  et  al.;  19  I.  C. 
C,  Reps.,  238-256   (1910). 

This  is  one  of  two  cases  in  which 
the  commission  ordered  a  reduction 
of  transcontinental  rates  to  interme- 
diate points  in  Rocky  Moimtain  terri- 
tory as  compared  with  Pacific  Coast 
points.  The  commission  fixed  a  sched- 
ule of  maximum  class  rates  to  Reno, 
N6V.,  and  points  east  thereof  to  Win- 
nemucca;  and  another  schedule  of 
maximum  class  rates  to  Winnemuc- 
ca  and  points  east  thereof  to  the 
Nevada-Utah  state  line.  It  also  or- 
dered the  transcontinental  railroads 
to  furnish  data  as  to  all  commodities 
shipped  into  Nevada  from  eastern  ter- 
ritory, with  a  view  of  establishing 
reasonable  commodity  rates.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  that  "  the 
time  has  come  when  the  carriers  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  must  treat 
the  intermountain  country  upon  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  that  which  has  hith- 
erto obtained." 

2.  City  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  et  al.,  vs. 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  ei  <U,; 
19  I.  C.  C,  Reps.  162    (1910). 

After  investigating  northern  trans- 
continental freight  rates  the  commis- 
sion (1)  declared  the  rates  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
to  Spokane  from  eastern  defined  ter- 
ritory imreasonable,  and  fixed  a  max- 
imimi  schedule  including  class  rates 
and  a  long  list  of  commodity  rates; 

(2)  ordered  the  establishment  of  joint 
through  rates  where  none  now  exist; 

(3)  ruled  that  rates  from  Mississippi 
River  points  to  Spokane  be  slightly 
lower  than  from  Chicago;  (4)  that 
the  rates  to  Spokane  be  extended  to 
all  points  at  which  Spokane  rates  have 
been  maintained  in  the  past ;  and  ( 5 ) 
that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission 


be  given  a  test  for  three  months  to 
ascertain  their  efi'ect  upon  railway 
revenue  before  the  final  order  is  made. 

3.  Hillsdale  Coal  &  (3oke  Co.  vs. 
P.  R.  R.  Co.;  19  I.  C.  C,  Reps.  356 
(1910). 

The  commission  sustained  its  earlier 
rulings  that  the  owner  of  private 
freight  cars  is  entitled  to  their  use, 
but  that  they  must  be  counted  against 
the  distributive  share  of  the  mine  re- 
ceiving them.  It  also  denied  that 
physical  capacity  alone  is  the  fair  and 
sound  basis  for  rating  coal  mines  for 
car  distribution.  It  did  not  fix  a 
method  of  rating  coal  mines  but  ruled 
that,  whatever  method  is  enforced,  no 
shipper  shall  fare  ratably  better  than 
any  other  shipper. 

4.  George  S.  Loftus  vs.  Pullman 
Co..  et  al.;  18  1.  C.  C,  Reps.,  136 
(1910). 

After  extended  hearings  the  com- 
mission fixed  the  sleeping-car  rates 
for  upper  berths  at  less  than  the  rates 
for  lower  berths  between  St.  Paul  and 
various  points,  such  as  Chicago,  Su- 
perior, Seattle,  Fargo,  and  Grand 
Forks.  It  also  ordered  a  reduction  in 
the  lower  berth  rates  between  St.  Paul 
and  Seattle  and  Fargo.  The  decision 
has  been  enjoined  by  the  courts  and 
rehear ings  have  been  called  by  the 
commission.  The  Pullman  Company 
has  since  granted  a  difi'erence  be- 
tween upper  and  lower  berth  rates, 
and  has  reduced  lower  berth  rates  be- 
tween certain  points  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  complainant. 

5.  Receivers*  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati  vs.  Cmcinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
et  al;  18  I.  C.  C,  Reps.  440  (1910). 

The  commission  declared  class  rates 
from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga  un- 
reasonable and  fixed  a  schedule  of 
reasonable  maximum  rates.  It  de- 
clared also  that  it  is  not  clearly  ap- 
parent that  rates  from  the  East  dis- 
criminate unduly  against  the  West. 
"  Neither  the  East  nor  the  West  has 
any  vested  ri^ht  to  sell  a  certain 
amount  in  this  southern  territory. 
Each  section  is  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able rate  and  to  do  what  business  it 
can  under  that  rate." 

6.  Administrative  ruling  on  long 
and  short  haul  clause,  Oct.  19,  1910. 

The  commission  ruled  that  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  existing  status 
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of  railroad  rates  as  to  the  lone  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  Mann  Act  of 
June  21,  1910,  until  Feb.  17,  1911. 
On  or  before  that  date  such  carriers 
as  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  clause  are  ordered 
to  make  application  before  the  com- 
mission as  provided  for  by  law.  The 
commission  declared  its  intention  to 
apply  the  long  and  short  haul  prin- 
ciple "  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in 
every  instance  except  possible  extreme 
and  very  unusual  cases."  The  order 
if  strictly  enforced  may  have  a  wide- 
spread ^ect  upon  rates  in  southern 
and  transcontinental  territories. 

7.  ]bi  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  over 
water  carriers;  16  I.  C.  C,  Reps.  205 
(1909). 

The  commission  ruled  that  carriers 
of  interstate  commerce  by  water  are 
subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce only  in  respect  of  traffic  trans- 
ported under  a  common  control,  man- 
agement, or  arrangement  with  a  rail 
carrier,  and  in  respect  of  traffic  not 
so  transported  are  exempt  from  its 
provisions. 

Leading  Conrt  Decisions.— Among 
the  many  important  court  decisions  of 
the  last  two  years  affecting  transpor- 
tation practice,  the  following  deserve 
special  mention: 

1.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Co.  vs.  United  States.. 
212  U.  S.  481   (1909). 

It  was  urged  that  the  Elkins  Anti- 
rebating  Law  is  unconstitutional ;  that 
Congress  cannot  prosecute  a  corpora- 
tion in  a  criminal  court  for  wrongful 
acts  of  its  employees,  and  that  to  pun- 
ish the  corporation  is  to  deprive  the 
innocent  stockholders  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  None  of  these 
contentions  was  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  and  it  further  held  that 
any  acts  assumed  to  be  done  under 
authority  by  its  agents  are  the  acts 
of  the  corporation. 

2.  United  States  vs.  Standard  Oil 
Company,  170  Fed.  988   (1909). 

The  Federal  District  Court  (Judge 
Landis)  having  foimd  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  guilty  of  accepting  re- 
bates and  having  imposed  a  fine  of 
over  $29,000,000,  the  case  was  ap- 
pealed by  the  company.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  referred  it  back  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  (Judge  Anderson)  for  a 
new  trial.     The  District  Court  then 


found  the  company  not  guilty  of  tc 
cepting  rebates,  the  ^vemment  boc 
having  proved  the  existence  of  pob^ 
lished  rates  at  variance  with  actii. 
rates  and  that  the  alleged  published 
rates  were  not  "  posted  as  reqnind 
by  law. 

3.  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Bailvt? 
Company,  et  al.,  vs.  I.  C.  C,  174  Fel 
687   (1909). 

An  order  of  the  oommission,  ni» 
ing  rat^  on  coal,  was  attad:ed  oi 
the  ground  that  it  was  imreasonalik. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  held 
that,  provided  no  natural,  l^al,  or  eon 
stitutional  right  has  been  violated,  it 
is  not  the  province  of  the  judieiirr 
to  question  the  reasonableness  of  ic 
order  of  the  commission.  This  up- 
holds the  contention  of  the  commissioD 
that  if  the  formalities  of  the  statute 
are  complied  with,  proper  complaint 
present,  a  full  heanng  had,  and  the 
order  properly  made,  then  its  orders 
can  be  attacked  only  upon  constitu 
tional  grounds. 

4.  Southern  Pacific  Company,  et  oI, 
vs.  L  C.  C,  177  Fed.  963   ( 1910) . 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  is 
this  case  ruled  that  action  of  the  I&- 
terstate  (I!ommerce  Commission  in  fix- 
ing rates  can  be  reviewed  by  the  courts 
only  on  the  constitutional  ground  tliat 
it  is  confiscatory. 

6.  I.  C.  C.  vs.  Illinois  Central  RaO- 
road,  216  U.  S.  452   (1910). 

The  right  of  the  commission  to  mab 
rulings  as  to  the  distribution  of  rail- 
way fuel  cars  was  Questioned.  T^ 
Supreme  Court  held  tnat  such  rulings 
are  within  the  authority  of  the  eon' 
mission  and  that  it  may  order  sud 
fuel  cars  to  be  included  in  the  totil 
equipment  available  for  distributifXL 

6.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroa>l 
Company  vs.  United  States  ex  nl 
Pitcaim  Coal  Company,  215  U.  S, 
481  (1910). 

In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  1- 
nally  upheld  the  administrative  eontrd 
of  the  Interstate  (I!ommerce  Commis- 
sion over  car  distribution.  It  bd^ 
that  the  distribution  of  shippers'  etn 
and  railway  fuel  cars  being  a  matter 
involving  discrimination  is  within  tbe 
competency  of  the  commission;  aai 
that  the  courts  will  not- interfere  until 
after  action  thereon  has  been  takes 
hy  the  commission. 

7.  United   States  vs.   Delaware  4 
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Iludsoo  CompanT,  213  U.  S.  360 , 
(II>09). 

lu  this  "  conunoditiee  clause  deci- 
sioQ "  the  Supreme  Court  so  inter- 
preted  the  commoditleB  elauae  of  the 
Hepburn  Act  aa  to  render  it  power- 
less. It  held  that  "  the  ownership  hy 
a  railway  of  stock  in  a  bona  pde 
corporation  mdnufacturing,  mining, 
producing  or  owning  the  commodi^ 
carried  is  not  the  interest,  direct,  or 
indirect,  in  such  commodity  forbidden 
to  the  carrier  by  the  statute." 

S.  I.  C.  C.  vs.  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&,  Pacific  Railway  Company,  218  U. 
S.  88  (1810)  1  and  I.  C.  C.  vs.  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &,  Quincy  Company, 
218  U.  S.  113   (1910). 

In  these,  Bo-called  Missouri  River 
rat«  caaea,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  enjoin  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  to  rates  between  the  Missouri  and 


Mississippi  riTcrs.  It  ruled  that  the 
commiBsion  hns  the  power  to  fix  rates; 
that  it  may  prevent  unjust  discrimi- 
natioDB  between  places;  that  the  car- 
riers may  complain  of  orders  affect- 
ing their  revenues,  but  not  those  sim- 
ply affecting  shippers  or  places;  and 
that  the  courlfl  can  review  only  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  an  order 
of  the  commission.  (See  V,  Law 
ond  Jurisprudence;  Interalate  Com- 

STKEET  BAILWATS 

Operation. — The  most  recent  com- 
plete returns  of  street  railway  opera- 
tion are  those  made  public  by  the 
United  States  census  in  1910,  as  of 
June  30,  1907.  The  following  con- 
densed table  shows  the  general  sit- 
uation in  1007  as  compared  with  that 
of  1902: 


ITHII. 

1903. 

.»,. 

I'er  Ctnl. 

Number  of  Operating  Bnd  leswrcompmies,  .  . 

1 

2.V2 

The  compflattona  made  by  the  Elec- 
tric Railtcaff  Jountal  which  are  sub' 
ject  to  fewer  restrictions  in  regard  to 
the  class  of  companies  included,  and 
are  not  comparable  with  the  census 
figures,  showed  a  total  mileage  of 
40,070  in  1908  and  40,957  in  1909. 

Of  the  total  miles  of  street  railway 
track  in  c^teration  June  30,  1907,  34,- 
069.S0  were  operated  by  electricity, 
138.11  by  animal  power,  61.71  by 
cable,  and  146.06  by  steam  and  gaso- 
line mot«rs.  Of  the  total  electric 
mileage  32,601.71  miles  were  of  the 
overhead  trolley  type,  1.209.78  third 
rail,  322.70  conduit  trolley,  22.60  gas- 
electric  mctors,  and  3.(H)  storage  bat- 
tery. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  track, 
27,400.66  miles  were  owned  and 
(1,922.91    leased)    90S.3I    niili'H    were 


operated  under  trackage  rights.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  mileage  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  17,467.21  miles 
were  within  city  limits  and  13,286.35 
outside;  10,971.84  miles,  moreover, 
were  operated  on  private  right  of 
way  as  compared  with  3,801.07  in 
1902.  This  movement  to  acquire  a 
private  right  of  way  has  been  par- 
ticularly  active   during  the   last  two 

Cars.— Of  the  total  cars  in  opera- 
tion 40,352  were  of  closed  and  22,537 
open  passenger  cars;  6,442  combina- 
tion passenger  cars;  667  combination 
passenger  and  express,  freight,  or 
mail  cars;  118  parlor,  sleeping,  din- 
ing, and  private ;  6,609  express, 
freight,  and  mail;  6,011  work  and 
miscellaneous;  1,883  snow  plows,  and 
1,062  sweepers  and  spTinklers,     There 
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were  in  the  aggregate  68,874  motor 
cars  and  14,767  trailers.  The  equip- 
ment also  included  117  electric  and 
192  steam  locomotives. 

The  tendency  in  1909  and  1910  was 
toward  a  lighter  car  for  city  traffic, 
varying  from  twenty-eiffht  to  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  operated  by 
two  strong  motors.  A  tendency  has 
also  been  tor  the  introduction  of  pay- 
as-you-enter  cars  on  urban  lines.  On 
interurban  lines  heavy  cars  are  being 
introduced,  and  a  growing  number  of 
special  cars  adapted  to  long  distance 
through  traffic. 

Freight  Business. — There  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
freight  and  express  matter  carried  by 
electric  lines,  especially  in  the  Cen- 
tral Western,  North  Atlantic,  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  states.  The  revenue  from 
these  sources  in  1907  was  $6,792,000, 
as  compared  with  $1,439,000  in  1902. 
Three  leading  freight  services  are  be- 
ing performed:  (1)  that  on  rural 
trolley  lines,  (2)  carload  traffic  of 
heavy  freight  carried  by  the  electric 
lines  as  feeders  to  steam  lines,  and 
(3)  the  express  service,  or  handling 
of  lighter  packages  and  parcels  into 
and  out  of  large  cities. 

There  has  been  a  decided  tendency 
during  1909  and  1910  for  electric  pas- 
senger lines  to  raise  their  fares. 

Construction. — ^The  rapidity  of  elec- 
tric railway  construction  is  seen  in 
the  increase  in  length  of  single  track 
from  22,576.99  in  1902,  to  34,403.56 
miles  in  1907,  or  52.4  per  cent,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  Electric  Railway  Journal,  more- 
over, reported  new  milease  of  1,258 
miles  in  1908  and  887  mOes  in  1909 


throughout  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Canada. 

Interurban  Lines.— The  constriK* 
tion  of  interurban  lines  has  been  par- 
ticularly rapid  in  recent  years.  They 
are  at  present  most  highly  developed 
in  (1)  the  Central  Western  SUtes 
(Ohio,  Indiana,  southern  Miehigu, 
Illinois,  eastern  Wisconsin,  and  etst- 
em  Missouri) ;  (2)  New  England;  (3) 
New  York,  in  the  Hudson  and  Mo- 
hawk valleys,  and  around  Buffalo; 
(4)  Pennsylvania,  in  the  northeasten 
and  western  valley  regions,  and  (5) 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  southern  OaU- 
fornia,  and  around  Portland,  Spokaoe, 
and  Puget  Sound.  The  tendency  it 
to  construct  them  on  private  rights 
of  way  carefully  selected  with  re- 
spect to  grade  and  traffic,  with  sub- 
stantial roadbeds  and  equipment,  and 
reduced  number  of  stops.  Many  op- 
erate through  trains  or  cars  and  ren- 
der a  service  rivaling  that  of  steam 
railroads. 

The  total  new  mileage  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada  and  placed  in  operation  in 
1909  was  887  miles,  as  compared  with 
1,258  miles  in  1908,  and  1,880  in  1907. 
The  decrease  in  construction  was 
largely  due  to  the  after  effects  of  th« 
financial  depression  of  1907-08.  Mud 
new  construction  is  now  under  mj 
in  each  country  and  the  resulta  will 
show  a  large  increase  in  1910.  The 
largest  mileage  in  1909  was  oonstmd- 
ed  in  New  York  (129.08  miles), 
Ohio  (77.13),  Washington  (76.8S), 
Michigan  (73.32),  Indiana  (56.83), 
California  (53.15),  Canada  (54.54). 
Pennsylvania  (47.65),  and  Illinois 
(41.85). 


INLAin)  WATERWAYS  AND  COASTWISE  COMMEBCB 


Coastwise  Trade. — Ck)mplete  statis- 
tics of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States  are  not  available,  but 
the  general  trade  condition  may  be 
briefly  summarized.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reports  that  the  leading 
item  of  tonnage  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  is  coal.  During  the 
twelve  months  ending  Dec.,  1909,  40,- 
766,879  gross  tons  were  shipped  from 
the  five  leading  coal  terminals,  as 
compared  with  40,507,486  in  1908. 
Anthracite  coal  comprised  16,655,391 
tons  and  bituminous  coal  24,111,488. 


The  five  ports  in  their  respective  or- 
der of  importance  were  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newpot 
News,  and  Norfolk. 

A  second  item  in  the  Atlantie  tnd 
Gulf  Coast  Trade  is  lumber,  of  whic^ 
over  six  million  tons  are  axmoally 
shipped,  chiefiy  from  Brunswick^  Jack- 
sonville, Savannah,  Georgetown,  Nor- 
folk and  Newport  News,  Bangc^f 
Mobile,  and  Charleston.  The  maiB 
receiving  ports  are  New  York,  Phil*- 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Gulfport^  and 
Boston.    New  York  in  1909 
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486,660,806  feet  of  southern  pine,  as 
compared  with  310,516,107  feet  in 
1908.  Cotton  to  the  extent  of  about 
800,000  tons  is  shipped  annually  from 
Galveston,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans,  and  Charleston  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Providence. 
In  1909  7,754,700  barrels  of  petroleum 
were  shipped  coastwise  from  Port 
Arthur  and  Sabine,  Tex.,  as  com- 
pared with  5,900,098  in  1908.  It  was 
destined  chiefly  to  Marcus  Hook,  Pa., 
Gretna,  La.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Delaware 
River  stations.  Port  Tampa,  Fla., 
Philadelphia,  Galveston,  and  Gibson 
Point,  Pa.  Fertilizer  and  phosphate 
rock  are  shipped  chiefly  from  Tampa, 
Femandina,  and  Baltimore  to  Jack- 
sonville, Charleston,  Wilmington,  N. 
C,  and  Norfolk.  Over  12,000,000  tons 
of  stone,  sand,  cement,  brick,  and 
lime  are  shipped  between  nearly  all 
the  leading  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

The  regular  line  steamers  do  an 
annual  package-frei^t  business  of 
about  18,500,000  tons.  The  complete 
tonnage  for  1909  is  not  available,  but 
the  Census  Office  in  1906  reported  it 
to  be  65,360,900  tons. 

The  leading  items  in  the  coastwise 


trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  logs 
and  lumber  which  are  shipped  in 
rafts,  barges,  steam  schooners  and 
steamers,  and  sailing  vessels  from 
J^iget  Sound,  Gray's  Harbor,  Port- 
land, and  upper  California,  chiefly  to 
San  Francisco,  southern  California, 
and  Hawaii.  Oil  is  shipped  from 
southern  California  chiefly  to  Point 
Richmond,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  and  Hawaii.  Grain  is 
shipped  from  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma  to  San  Francisco;  and  a 
small  amount  of  coal  from  Puget 
Sound.  The  total  tonnage  reported 
by  the  Census  Office  in  1906  was 
13,301,000  net  tons. 

Domestic  Trade  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
—In  1909,  80,974,605  net  tons  of  mer- 
chandise were  shipped  between  the 
ports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  com- 
pared with  60,518,024  in  1908,  and 
83,506,991  in  1907.  The  after  effects 
of  the  flnancial  depression  reduced  the 
Lake  trade  to  a  low  point  in  1908, 
but  by  the  end  of  1909  it  had  nearly 
returned  to  a  normal  level.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  receipts  and 
shipments  of  the  leading  classes  of 
commodities: 


GREAT   LAKES   (Domestio  Trade) 
( Year  ending  December;  nef  tone) 


Rkceipts. 


Flour 

Grain  and  flaxseed 

Coal 

Ore  and  minerals. . 

liumber 

Unclaased. 

Total 


1908. 


1,186.781 
3.290,274 
17.3«0,795 
29.104.353 
1.888.454 
6.078.688 


58.909.345 


1909. 


1.237,331 
3.239.834 
17,239.112 
47,156.675 
2.309.102 
7,577,213 


78,752,767 


Shipments. 


1908. 


1.188.831 
3,424,102 
18.871,583 
29.113.831 
1,889.484 
6.030.193 


60,518.024 


1909. 


1,248,891 
3,428,175 
19.268,356 
47.183.650 
2.311.530 
7.534.003 


80,974,605 


The  largest  item  by  far  is  iron  ore, 
of  which  40,732,677  gross  tons  were 
shipped  in  1909  from  Duluth,  Two 
Harbors,  Superior,  Escanaba,  Ashland, 
and  Marquette,  chiefly  to  Ashtabula, 
Conneat,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Lorain,  Fairport,  Erie,  and  Toledo; 
19,268,356  net  tons  of  coal  were 
shipped.  Hard  coal  moves  chiefly 
from  Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Oswego  to 
Superior,    Milwaukee,    and  '  Chicago ; 


while  soft  coal  chiefly  from  Toledo, 
Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  and 
Sandusky  to  Milwaukee,  Superior, 
Duluth,  Manitowoc,  and  Chicago; 
1,155,767  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
moved  mainly  from  Duluth,  Manis- 
tique,  and  Manistee  to  Chicago,  North 
Tonawanda,  and  Buffalo;  54,322,913 
bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  chiefly 
from  Superior,  Duluth,  and  Chicago 
to  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  To- 
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ledo;  28,954,760  bushels  of  corn  chiefly 
from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  Buf- 
falo, Ogdensburg,  and  Ludington ;  17,- 
828,717  bushels  of  oats  mainly  •  from 
Manitowoc,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Su; 
perior,  Duluth,  and  Gladstone  to  Buf- 
falo, Ludington,  and  Frankfort.  The 
Lake  trade  also  included  14,157,662 
bushels  of  barley  and  smaller  quan- 
tities of  rye  and  flaxseed;  1,248,891 
net  tons  of  flour  were  shipped  chiefly 
from  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth 
to  Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Luoington.  Other 
leading  items  are  pig  iron,  iron  man- 
ufactures, salt,  coffee,  and  package 
freight. 

C^e  index  of  Lake  freight  move- 
ments are  the  gateways  between  the 
lakes.  In  1900  57,805,149  net  tons 
of  freight  passed  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal,  as  compared  with 
41,300,557  in  1008,  and  62,247,670  net 
tons  passed  through  the  Detroit  Riv- 


er, as  compared  with  46,0463B4  tons 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  Lake 
trade  of  1000  by  lakes  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Reoeipts. 

Shipmeots. 

Lake  Superior 

Lake  Michigan 

I^ake  Huron 

T^^ko  Krie 

Net  Tons. 
10.011.754 
22.113.944 

794,815 
45,310.084 

522.170 

NetTooa 
14,086,385 
14,123,780 
1,492.930 
18.704.143 

Lake  Ontario 

545,995 

Total 

78.752,767 

48,953,212 

Commercial  Movement  on  Sivers 
and  Canals.  —  The  following  taUe 
shows  the  total  traffic  passing  through 
the  state  canals  of  New  York,  the 
Erie,  Champlain,  Oswego,  Cayuga, 
and  Seneca  and  Black  River  canais, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Statistics : 


NBW 

YORK  STATB  CANALS 

ToNNAon  ON  Nbw  York  Statb  Canals. 

AU 
Others. 

Total. 
Quantity. 

Total 
Value. 

Erie. 

Cham- 
plain. 

Oswego. 

Cayuga 

and 
Seneca. 

1900 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

2.145,876 
2.385,491 
2,415.548 
2,177,443 
2,031,307 

972.867 
740,9S3 
678.506 
614.762 
732.125 

31.742 
172.228 
143.277 

92.831 
121.717 

130.126 

164,874 

112.570 

81.029 

84,957 

65.330 
77,331 
58.013 
85,812 
146.430 

3.845.941 
3.540.907 
3.407.914 
3.051,877 
3,116.536 

$84,123,772 
66,501,417 
63.908.970 
54.511,509 
69.061.572 

The  east-bound  traffic  of  the  Erie 
Canal  consists  mainly  of  grain,  lum- 
ber, salt,  stone,  lime,  and  clay;  and 
west  bound  it  is  mostly  general  mer- 
chandise. North  bound  the  Champlain 
Canal  carries  chiefly  coal,  stone,  lime, 
clay,  and  ice;  and  south  bound  wood 
pulp,  lumber,  and  iron  ore.  The  traffic 
of  the  other  New  York  canals  con- 
sists mainly  of  farm  produce,  lumber, 
coal,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
tonnage  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  de- 
clined from  6,673,370  tons  in  1872  to 
3,116,536  in  1900,  and  the  total  ton- 
nage of  all  the  New  York  canals  at 
present  is  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  moving  by  rail. 

The  tidewater  coal  canals  consti- 
tute a  second  group.     About  400,000 
^ainly  of  coal  with  certain  quan- 


tities of  iron  and  building  materials 
are  annually  sMpped  through  the 
Lehigh  Canal  and  the  Delaware  di- 
vision. Slightly  oyer  50,000  t<ma  are 
shipped  through  the  Schuylkill  Caiial; 
about  88,000  through  the  Morris  Gmnal, 
nearly  400,000  through  the  Delaware 
and  Earitan,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  has  been  abandoned.  The 
traffic  of  all  these  canals  has  been 
declining  within  recent  years.  The 
Lehigh  Canal  and  the  Delaware  Di- 
vision are  owned  by  the  Lehi^  Coal 
&  Navigation  Company;  the  Schuyl- 
kill Canal  by  the  Philadelphia  uid 
Reading  Railroad;  the  Morris  Ganal 
is  leased  perpetually  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  and  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  is  leased  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  for  999  years. 
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The  traffic  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  was  816,037  tons  in 
1909,  and  compares  favorably  with 
654,284  in  1908.  The  canal  in  1909 
moved  2,276  steamers,  1,762  barges, 


842    other    vessels,    and    forty-three 
rafts. 

State  Canals. — The  length,  depth, 
and  termini  of  the  leading  state 
canals  are  as  follows: 


Caxal. 

Length. 

Depth. 

Termini. 

Erie 

MUes. 

355.1 

81.0 

38.0 

25.0 

326.0 

269.0 

102.0 

83.0 

6.7 

FVet. 

7 
5 
7 
7 
4 

4-6 
6 
22 
8 

Buffalo  A  Albany. 
Troy  A  Whitehall. 

Oeweao 

Cayo£A  A  Senecfi 

Ofalo^  Erie 

Cleveland  A  Portsmouth. 

MiamtAEriA 

111.  A  Mich 

Toledo  A  Cincinnati. 
Chicaso  A  LaBalle. 

Chi.  Sanitary  Ship  Canal 

New  Baan  Canal  (La.) 

Chicitfo  A  Lockport. 
New  Orleans. 

The  leading  private  canals  are: 


Camal. 


Delaware  A  Raritan 

Morris 

Lehigh 

Delaware  Divimon 

Schuylkill  Navigatidn 

Chesapeake  A  Delaware 

Chesi^eakc  dr  Ohio 

Dismal  Swainp 

Albemarle  A  Chesapeake 

Fairfield  (N.  C.) 

Newbem  A  Beaufort 

Old  Basin  (La.7 

Barataria  A  Lafourche  (La.). . . 

Hanrey's  (La.) 

La  Borgoe  (La.) 

Willamette  Falls  (Oregon) 


Length. 

Depth. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

66.0 

8-9 

106.7 

5 

48.0 

6 

60.0 

6 

90.0 

6H 

13.6 

10 

185.0 

6-7 

22.1 

9 

11.0 

9 

4.0 

6 

3.2 

5 

2.6 

7 

7.0 

6 

5.35 

6 

7.0 

7 

.6 

6 

Termini. 


New  Brunswick  A  Bordentown,  N.  J. . 
Philipsburg  A  Jersey  C^ty. 
Coalport  A  Easton,  Pa 
Easton  A  Bristol,  Pa 


Chimberland,  Md.t  A  Georgetown,  D.  C. 


Federal  Canals.— The  leading  United 
States  (jk)vemment  canals  in  opera- 
tion are  the  Hennepin  Canal  (Illi- 
nois), 8t.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  St. 
Clair  Flats  Canal,  Port  Arthur  Canal 
(Texas),  Morgan  Ship  dJanal  (Texas), 
Galveston  and  Brozos  Canal  (Texas), 
and  the  various  river  canals  around 
falls  or  shoals  in  the  Ohio,  dJolumbia, 
Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Mississippi, 
Monongahela,  and  other  rivers. 

Siver  Traffic — ^The  complete  traffic 
statistics  of  the  Allegheny  River  are 
not  available,  but  in  1909  the  usual 
quantity  of  coal,  gravel,  sand,  lum- 
ber, timber,  and  stone  were  shipped. 
The  traffic  of  the  Ohio  River  proper 
consists  mainly  of  coal,  but  in  other 
respects  is  various.  On  the  upper  Ohio, 
from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  the  traf- 
fic consists  mainly  of  coal,  logs,  sand. 


gravel,  and  package  freight;  on  the 
middle  Ohio,  from  (Cincinnati  to  Evans- 
ville,  coal,  lumber  and  timber,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  other  farm  products,  and 
on  the  lower  Ohio  coal,  corn,  wheat, 
groceries,  live  stock,  flour,  and  to- 
bacco. Omitting  duplications  the  to- 
tal traffic  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
tributaries  is  about  20,000,000  tons 
annually;  and  that  of  the  Ohio  River 
proper  about  11,500,000. 

The  annual  tonnage  moved  on  the 
Columbia  River  is  about  3,500,000 
tons,  consisting  chiefly  of  grain,  flour, 
lumber,  farm  produce,  logs,  machin- 
ery, and  general  merchandise.  The 
Hudson  River  moves  annually  about 
8,600,000  tons  chiefly  of  building  ma- 
terials, coal,  wood,  grain,  lumber,  ice, 
farm  produce,  manufactures,  and  gen- 
eral merchandise. 
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The  total  traffic  on  the  Delawar^  ibid..  Bulletin  No.  21.  Commercial  Vain- 


River  in  1906  aggregated  20,677,000 
tons.  The  leading  Bhipmente  are  ooaL 
sand,  petroleum,  stone,  oysters,  ana  ' 


fish    fertilizers,    chemicals,    and   iron.^  ^^  ^**®''  (100«)-    Washington,  1908. 
products;    the    leading    receinta    are  ^'*^'  Bulletin  No.  102.  Telegraph  Sj^ 


uce  and  fruit,  chemicals,  sugar,  grain, 
railroad  ties,  and  fertilizers. 

The  leading  item  in  the  traffic  of 
the  Mississippi  River  is  the  coal  com- 
ing from  the  Ohio  River.  This  traffic 
in  1908  amounted  to  about  11,300,* 
000  tons.    Aside  from  this  Ohio  River 


atlon  of  Railway  Operating   Property 
(1904).     Washington,  1905. 
Ibid.,    Bulletin    No.    91,    Transportation 


sand,  coal,  lumber,  petroleuii,  prod^  ^.i!°^«  ^    ..i  »    Washington,  1909. 
uce  and  fniif.  nhptniVol-  «,^.    «^«;«    ^^^•'  ^IPedAl  Report  on  Telephones  and 


Telegraphs  (1902).  Washington,  1908. 
Electric  Railway  Journal,  Annual  SU- 
tlstical  Number.  Jan.  1,  1910.  New 
York,  McGraw  Publishing  Company, 
1910. 

Jn!and  Waterways  Commission,   Prelim- 
inary   Report     (1908).       Washington, 


coal    traffic    the    total    down-strean^      ^^^^• 

traffic   between    St.    Louis    and    New  ''^''*®"***®  Commerce  Commission.  Twen- 


Orleans     aggregated     about    400,000 

tons,  and  the  up-stream  traffic  300>J  fiu^''^*J.'!^'!'       «    »  n  .      *v 

AnA+^n«     TK«  ♦i.foi  •:„«•  * J>»/bW.,    StatlsUcs    of    Railways     in    the 


000  tons.    The  total  river  tonnage  of 
St.  Louis  in   1908  was  365,920  tons^ 
The  total  traffic  of  the   MississippiSi 
River    system,    excluding    the    Ohio, 
was  in  1906  reported  as  4,304,288  tons. 
This  compares  unfavorably  with  12,- 


ty -third  Annual  Report  (1009).   Wash- 
ington, 1910. 


United    States    (1908).      Washington, 

1909. 
!bid..  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Revenues  and 

Expenses    of    Steam    Roads    in    the 

United  States.  Washington,  1909-10. 
Ibid.,  Preliminary  Report  (1909).  Wash- 
492,555  tons  reported  in  1889.  AsideJ  In«rton,  1910. 
from  coal  the  leading  commodities  ^'''•^  Interstate  Commerce  Reports, 
moved  on  the  Mississippi  River  are  ^^^^-  *^  ^  ^^  (1909-10).  Washing- 
logs,  lumber,  grain,  building  mate-  vc^' /^S?"^^' .  *  »  „  .  ^  ^ 
rials  irnn  ttnA  ai^^  rM-rxAniSa  *»w>  ^Moody*8  Manual  of  Railroads  and  Cor- 
ner !L  J«?  «.l;o^:  products,  gro^  poraUon  Securities  (1909-10).  New 
ceries  and  provisions,  cotton,  cotton        r_  -  - 

seed,  and  general  merchandise. 
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RAILWAYS  07  THE  WOBLD 


The  Archiv  fUr  Eisenhahntoesen 
publishes  the  statistics  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  world,  bringing  them 
down  to  the  end  of  1908,  or  the  near- 
est date  of  official  reports,  which  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
June  30  of  that  year.  The  data 
given  show  the  mileage  for  each 
coimtrjr  for  each  of  the  five  years  end- 
ing with  1908,  the  increase  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  the  proportion 
of  railway  mileage  to  area  and  pop- 
ulation. The  grand  total  for  the 
world  is  611,478  miles,  which  is  an 
increase  of  61,505  miles,  or  11.2  per 


cent.,  since  1904,  and  of  16,445  miles, 
or  2.8  per  cent.,  over  1907,  which 
seems  moderate  progress  when  we 
remember  that  13,000  miles  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  But  it  is  fully  up  to  the 
progress  of  recent  years.  Of  the  in- 
crease of  61,505  miles  since  1904 
considerably  more  than  one  half  was 
in  America,  33,690  miles,  and  of  this 
total  27,115  miles  were  in  North 
America.  The  mileage  at  the  end  of 
1908  (the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  June  30th)  was  as  follows: 


Continents. 

Miles. 

Continents. 

Miles. 

Europe 

202.109 
58.813 
19,211 

North  America 

274,372 

Asia 

South  America 

30,013 

Africa 

Australasia 

17,960 

Old  World 

280.133 

New  World 

331,345 

North  America  nearly  equals  in 
mileage  the  whole  of  the  Old  World. 
In  the  division  between  North  and 
South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
which  together  have  3,340  miles,  are 
counted  with  South  America.  At  the 
end  of  1908  China  had  very  nearly 
as  many  miles  of  railway  as  Japan 
(4,988  miles,  against  5,035).  More 
than  half  of  the  Asiatic  mileage  is 
still  in  India,  where  additions  are 
made  on  a  moderate  scale,  but  with- 
out interruption.  In  Europe  perhaps 
the  most  notable  change  in   1908  is 


the  very  small  amount  built  in  Rus- 
sia, only  285  miles.  Russia  has  still 
102  miles  less  than  Germany.  Of  the 
new  countries  of  the  world  Australia 
is  most  backward  in  railway  con- 
struction. Since  1907  Brazil  has  in- 
creased its  railroad  mileage  1,224 
miles  and  Argentina  1,800  miles; 
Cuba  has  increased  its  mileage  573 
miles.  Of  the  4,102  miles  opened  in 
South  America  since  1907,  3,597 
miles  were  in  these  three  countries, 
Cuba  being  classified  with  South 
American  countries. 
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MATHEMATICS 

E.  B.  Wilson 


As  one  of  the  oldest  sdenoes,  dearlv 
somewhat  necessary  for  practical  liiei 
and  considered  yaluable  for  mental 
discipline,  mathematics,  in  its  canon- 
ical elementary  subdivision  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry,  has 
long  been  taught  in  essentially  un- 
clumged  form  to  school  children,  and 
in  the  colleges  a  certain  amount  of 
analytical  geometry  and  of  calculus 
has  been  offered  in  nearly  as  un- 
changing form  to  a  few  students.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  this  fixity  of  con- 
tent and  generality  of  distribution  of 
elementary  mathematics  stands  the 
rapidly  increasing  domain  of  higher 
mathematics  to  which  special  period- 
icals aggregating  thousands  of  pages 
per  annum  are  devoted,  but  which  is 
practically  imknown  and  unknowable 
except  to  mathematical  specialists; 
indeed  even  a  professional  mathema- 
tician finds  it  difficult  to  read,  to 
say  nothing  of  appreciating,  re- 
searches in  fields  remote  from  those 
in  which  he  has  concentrated  his  own 
studies. 

The  International  Congresses. — It 
may  have  been  this  growing  isola- 
tion of  mathematics  as  a  whole  and 
of  the  individual  mathematician  in 
his  science  which  led  to  the  organi 


There  will  probably  result  an  even 
stronger  tendency  than  at  present  to 
introduce  the  fundamental  ooneep- 
tions  and  methods  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus  earlier  than  is  now 
common.  The  commissioners  for  the 
United  States  are  Profs.  D.  E.  Smith 
(Columbia),  W.  P.  Osgood  (Harvard), 
and  J.  W.  A.  Young  (Chicago).  Un- 
der their  direction  a  large  number  of 
associates  are  preparing  reports  on 
various  topics,  such  as:  general  ele- 
mentary schools,  normal  schools, 
mathematical  work  in  American  pos- 
sessions, colleges,  technical  schools  of 
collegiate  grade,  imiversities,  etc 

Striking  New  Work,— Some  few 
years  ago  the  late  H.  Minkowski 
(GSttingen),  building  a  mathemat- 
ical theory  upon  the  researches  of  H. 
Lorentz  and  A.  Einstein  on  electro- 
magnetic theory,  set  forth  and  de- 
veloped the  idea  that  the  material 
universe  should  be  regarded  as  four 
dimensional  by  adding  time  as  a 
fourth  dimension  to  the  usual  three 
dimensions  of  space.  This  theory  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  many  stu- 
dents of  mathematics  and  physics, 
and  the  past  year  has  seen  the  pub- 
lication of  a  large  number  of  contri- 
butions to  the  theory.    At  the  present 


zation  of  quadrennial  international  I  rate  of  progress  it  will  not  be  long 
congresses  of  mathematicians,  meet-  before  the  mathematical  and  physicU 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  interchang-  significance  of  Minkowski's  work, 
ing  ideas  with  others  in  the  same  or  i  which  was  unfortunately  interrupted 
in  related  fields.  The  last  congress,  '  by  his  early  death,  will  be  pretty  thor- 
which  met  at  Rome  in  1008,  through  oughly  understood, 
its  designation  of  Profs.  F.  Klein  A  very  noteworthy  contribution  to 
(GOttingen),  H.  Fehr  (Geneva),  and  American  mathematics  is  the  mono- 
Sir  G.  Greenhill   (London)  to  organ-    graph    Introduction    to    a   Form    of 


ize    and    supervise    an    international 
commission  on  the  teaching  of  math- 


Oeneral    Analysis,    by    Prof.    E.    H. 
Moore     (Chicago),    in    the     volume 


ematics,  took  a  step  which  ultimately    called  TJie  New  Haven  Mathematieal 


may  aid  materially  in  modernizing 
and  improving  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary and  collegiate  mathematics. 


Colloquiumj  published  by  the  Yale 
University  Press  (1910).  The  gr»t 
breadth  of  view  of  the  author  in  this 
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work  is  well  shown  by  his  own  state- 
ment: the  existence  of  analogies  be- 
tween central  features  of  various 
theories  implies  the  existence  of  a 
general  theory  which  underlies  the 
particular  theories  and  unifies  them 
with  respect  to  those  central  fea- 
tures. Tne  great  generality  and  ab- 
stractness  of  the  problem  and  the 
use  of  the  symbolism  of  mathemat- 
ical logic  to  give  brevity  to  the  for- 
mulas and  s^tements  will  probably 
make  the  investigation  hard  read- 
ing, and  may  therefore  hinder  its 
passage  into  ciurent  mathematical 
doctrine,  but  the  monograph  bears 
the  earmarks  of  a  great  work,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  look  back  forty 
years  to  Benjamin  Peirce's  mono- 
graph on  Linear  A880oiatii?e  Algebra 
to  find  a  sufficiently  important  sin- 
gle American  contribution  to  pure 
mathematics  with  which  to  rank  it. 
Bibliography.— The  Oamegie  Insti- 
tution has  published  (1909)  the  elab- 
orate and  valuable  work  of  Prof.  D. 
TI.  Lehmer  (California)  on  a  Factor 
Tahle  for  ihe  Fir»t  Ten  Millions, 
The  work  is  an  important  event  in 
the  science  of  higher  arithmetic. 
Among  important  advanced  texts 
may  l^  mentioned :  A  Treatise  on  the 
Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and 
Surfaces  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1909),  by  Prof. 
L.  P.  Eisenhart  (Princeton)  ;  Theory 
of  Elliptic  Functions,  vol.  i  (Wiley 
A  Sons,  1910),  by  Prof.  H.  Hancock 
(Cincinnati),  If  on-Euclidean  Oeome- 
try  (Oxford  Press,  1909),  by  Prof. 
J.  L.  Coolidge  ( Harvard ) ;  Principles 


and  Methods  of  Oeometrical  Optics 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1910),  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
C.  Southall  (Alabama  Polytechnic), 
and  a  German  translation  of  the  In- 
troduction to  Higher  Algebra  (Mac- 
millan Co.,  1907), by  M.  BOcher  (Har- 
vard). In  France  two  noteworthy 
treatises  have  appeared :  Les  Systhnes 
d'Equations  auw  DMv6es  partieUes 
(Gauthier-Villars,  1910),  by  C.  Ri- 
quier,  and  Lecons  sur  le  Calcul  des 
Variations,  vol.  i  (A.  Hermann  et  Pils, 
1910),  by  J.  Hadamard. 

University  Instructors.  —  The  re- 
tirement of  Prof.  O.  Bolza  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  his  return 
to  Germany,  his  native  land,  have  de- 
prived the  university  and  this  coimtry 
of  an  eminent  mathematician,  espe- 
cially known  for  his  exhaustive  trea- 
tise on  the  Calculus  of  Variations, 
printed  in  German  by  B.  G.  Teubner. 
The  university  has  reinforced  its  de- 
partment by  calling  Prof.  E.  J.  Wil- 
czynski  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  thereby  maintains,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Moore,  its 
exceptionally  able  and  active  faculty 
of  mathematics.  Another  loss  is  in 
the  return  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Jeans 
(Princeton)  to  England.  Profs.  J. 
H.  Van  Amringe,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment at  Columbia  University,  and 
L.  A.  Wait,  head  of  the  department 
at  Cornell,  have  retired;  Profs.  J. 
Stringham,  head  of  the  department 
at  the  University  of  California,  E.  A. 
Bowser  (Rutgers),  H.  B.  Newson 
(Kansas),  and  J.  E.  Wright  (Bryn 
Alawr)  have  died. 


ASTBONOMT 

Mabel  Looins  Todd 


General  Survey. — Especially  note- 
worthy was  the  year  1910  in  astro- 
nomical annals;  true  to  prediction 
I^lley's  famous  comet  returned,  and 
Blars  came  to  opposition  in  Sept. 
of  the  year  before,  discussion  of 
this  puzzling  planet's  appearance  and 
possibilities  extending  through  many 
months.  But  besides  that,  work  of 
exceptional  interest  and  importance 
has  been  prosecuted  at  the  Harvard, 
Yerkes,  Lick,  Mount  Wilson,  and 
other  observatories,  and  at  similar 
institutions  throughout  the  world; 
publications  both  popular  and  techni 


cal  have  been  issued;  many  well- 
known  astronomers  have  died.  Three 
attained  world-wide  eminence.  Sir 
William  Hug|;ins,  of  London;  Schia- 
parelli,  of  l^Ian;  and  Newcomb,  of 
Washington.  In  France,  Fraissinet, 
Bouquet  de  la  Grye,  and  Charlois, 
discoverer  of  a  hundred  planets;  in 
Denmark,  Thiele;  in  Austria,  von 
Grothard;  in  Australia,  Sir  Charles 
Todd;  in  Ireland,  Gore;  in  Mexico, 
Valle;  in  India,  Molesworth,  keen- 
eyed  observer  of  planetary  surfaces; 
in  America,  Hough  and  Pritchett, 
both  specialists  on  Jupiter. 
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Prizes.~Of  great  prises,  the  Cop- 
ley medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
awarded  to  Hill,  Nestor  of  American 
mathematicians ;  the  Astronomische 
Gesellschaft  prize  and  the  Janssen 
medal  to  Cowell  and  Crommelin  for 
their  orbit  of  Hailey*s  comet ;  and  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  to  Kflstner,  the  first  German 
to  receive  it  in  ten  years,  the  mas- 
terly address  of  presentation  being 
made  by  Sir  David  Gill,  president  of 
the  society.  The  Lalande  prize  of 
the  Paris  Academy  fell  to  Borrelly, 
of  Marseilles,  and  the  Valz  prize  to 
De  la  Baume-Pluvinel. 

Publications. — ^There  is  yet  no  spe- 
cific clearing  house  for  astronomical 
research  and  its  publication.  Each 
of  the  great  nations  has  its  period- 
icals, technical  and  popular;  but  re- 
searches of  exceptional  merit  are 
scattered,  often  buried,  in  the  reports, 

{>roceedings,  and  transactions  of 
earned  societies  published  in  divers 
tongues.  In  America  ^The  Astronomi- 
cal Journal  (Albany)  represents  the 
old  astronomy,  The  Astrophyaioal 
Journal  (Chicago),  the  new,  while 
Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield, 
Minn.)  serves  the  interests  of  an 
ever- widening  circle.  Astronomical 
news  and  discoveries  are  disseminated 
in  America  through  the  central  bu- 
reau of  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
which  cooperates  with  the  European 
station  at  Kiel,  Germany. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  and  Astrophysics!  So- 
ciety of  America  was  held  at  Har- 
vard College  Observatory  in  Aug. 
Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering  was  re- 
elected president,  and  C.  L.  Doolittle, 
treasurer.  Many  foreign  astronomers 
of  distinction  honored  the  society  by 
their  presence.  Nearly  thirty  new 
members  were  elected.  The  Blue  Hill 
and  Wellesley  observatories  enter- 
tained the  society.  The  wide  range 
of  modem  research  is  indicated  by  a 
few  of  the  titles  of  more  than  forty 
papers  presented:  Metcalf  on  his  new 
16-inch  doublet;  Dugan  on  the  vari- 
able R  T  Persei;  Frost  on  new  spec- 
troscopic binaries;  Dyson  on  mechan- 
ical solution  of  spherical  triangles; 
Russell  on  stellar  evolution;  Mitchell 
on  eclipse  wave-lengths;  Curtis  on 
lick  Observatory  photographs  of 
Halley's  comet  j  Newall  on  the  solar 


spectrum;  Eichelberger  on  the  Urge 
transit  circle  of  the  Naval  Observt- 
tory,  and  Very  on  solar  radiaUoiL 
The  society  expressed  its  approval  of 
the  efforts  of  Pres.  Taft  to  place 
the  Naval  Observatory  under  a  ei- 
vilian  head,  and  voted  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Chief  Astronomer  Kiag 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Ottawa 
in  the  summer  of  1911. 

The  Astronomische  GfaeHachaft  of 
Germany  held  its  twenty-third  met- 
ing this  year  in  mid-Sept,  at  Bres- 
lau,  von  Seeliger,  president.  The 
membership  is  now  400.  A^  wreatb 
was  placed  on  the  grave  of  Galle,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  ^e  soci- 
ety. A  comprehensive  ten-volnme 
catalogue  of  variable  stars  is  in  prog- 
ress. Systematic  estimation  of  par- 
allaxes, the  orbits  of  the  astennds, 
and  cometary  cosmogony  were  among 
the  more  important  subjects  dn- 
cussed.  Nineteen  comets  have  now 
been  seen  at  two  or  more  returns. 
The  society  next  meets  in  Hajnborg 
in  1913. 

Sonth  America.— At  the  scientifie 
congress  in  July  in  Buenoe  Aires, 
four  South  American  observatories 
were  represented,  and  a  project  dis- 
cussed for  a  syndicate  ephemeris 
adapted  to  their  needs.  Photographs 
of  Halley's  comet  and  plans  for  the 
new  national  observatory  of  Oiik 
were  presented. 

Monnt  Wilson  Conference.  —  The 
fourth  conference  of  the  IntematioB- 
al  Union  for  Cooperation  in  Solar 
Research  was  held  at  Mount  Wilson. 
Cal.,  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  3,  1910.  Thir- 
teen countries  and  fifty  solar  observa- 
tories and  laboratories  were  represent- 
ed by  about  seventy  delegates.  The 
committee  on  wave-lengths  presented 
for  adoption  a  table  of  standard 
wave-lengths  mostly  in  the  iron  arc 
spectrum.  Recent  research  places  the 
value  of  the  solar  constant  of  radia- 
tion at  less  than  two  calories  per 
square  centimeter  per  minute,  with 
fair  indications  of  variability  in  this 
"  constant,"  also  of  a  periodicity  witb 
that  of  sun-spot  frequency.  Six  ob- 
servers are  now  cooperating  in  son- 
spot  spectra,  which  are  as  constaat 
as  the  Fraunhofer  spectnun  itsetf- 
Much  attention  was  given  to  eclipse 
programs,  especially  the  ''flash  spec- 
trum/'   and    that    of    the    duoao- 
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sphere.  Pickering  offered  Harvard's 
station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  for  re- 
search in  solar  radiation.  A  large 
committee  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  broad  question  of  classi- 
fying stellar  spectra;  the  calcium 
flocculi  will  continue  to  be  photo- 
graphed daily;  the  observatories  at 
Madrid  and  Mexico  are  added  to 
those  already  co($perating,  and  Japan 
is  invited  to  join  in  eSbablishing  a 
solar  observatory.  Also  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  the  fund  raised  in 
Itmly  as  a  memorial  to  Father  Sec- 
chi  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  a  tower  telescope,  a  unioue  instru- 
ment of  Hale's  devisine.  The  union 
has  been  very  effective  in  systematiz- 
ing solar  research,  and  the  American 
organizations  represented  are  the  As- 
tronomical and  Astrophysical  Soci- 
ety, the  Physical  Society,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
union  will  meet  at  Bonn  in  1913. 

Comets.— In  late  Jan.,  1010,  while 
awaiting  the  slow  development  of  the 
eagerly  anticipated  Halley's  comet,  a 
strange  and  whollv  unheralded  body 
suddenly  appeared.  First  seen  at 
Johannesburg,  it  soon  became  visible 
in  full  day%ht,  with  a  double  tail 
about  30®  long,  spreading  broadly, 
curving  to  a  brush-shaped  extremity, 
and  concave  to  the  direction  of  motion. 
Its  spectrum  was  very  bright  in  the 
yellow  (sodium)  region,  with  three  hy- 
drocarbon bands ;  and  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive spectral  development.  As  the 
sodium  lines  faded,  the  hydrocarbon 
bands  became  intensified,  and  later 
the  cyanogen  bands  developed.  This 
comet  soon  faded  from  sight.  The 
tail,  Wright  suggests,  may  have  been 
due  to  sodium  vapor  rendered  fluores- 
cent by  intense  sunlight.  Other 
comets — rediscovered  this  year — are 
those  of  D* Arrest,  Brooks  (1889  v.), 
Faye;  Winnecke,  very  faint,  without 
nucleus  and  tailless;  also  a  new  comet 
discovered  by  Metcalf  with  a  7i  inch 
telescope  of  his  own  construction.  £. 
Thomson  considers  the  nature  of 
comets  in  relation  to  the  sun,  and 
the  possibility  that  such  bodies  may 
be  replenished  in  the  depths  of  space. 

BMBey*B  Comet. — ^But  most  impor- 
tant is  Halley's  comet,  famous  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  first  proved  to 
travel  in  an  elliptic  path  round  the 
sun.     Its  period  averages  about  sev- 


enty-six years.  Its  return  in  1910 
aroused  intense  popular  interest  be- 
cause of  its  near  approach  to  the 
earth.  Halley  himself  observed  the 
comet  in  1682,  and  twentv  years 
later,  by  calculating  its  orbit,  iden- 
tified it  with  comets  seen  in  1607, 
1531,  and  1456.  Cowell  and  Crom- 
melin,  the  most  recent  calculators  of 
its  orbit,  have  established  many  pre- 
vious returns,  even  to  B.C.  240.  At 
aphelion,  Halley's  comet  recedes  far 
beyond  the  distance  of  Neptune;  its 
perihelion  lies  between  Mercury  and 
Venus.  While  still  beyond  the  power 
of  telescopic  detection,  it  was  first 
captured  by  photography  at  Helwan, 
Egypt,  Aug.  24,  1909.  Bumham  first 
caught  si«it  of  it  with  the  Yerkes 
telescope,  Sept.  16th;  and  for  weeks  it 
was  a  mere  fuzzy  bit  of  luminous 
fog,  increasing  slowly  and  irregularly 
in  brightness,  and  developing  a  brief 
tail.  Archenhold  saw  the  head  trav- 
erse a  star  without  changing  its  color 
or  dimming  its  brightness. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1910  it  be- 
came visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Be- 
tween half-past  two  in  the  morning 
and  dawn  it  was  a  beautiful  spec- 
tacle in  the  eastern  sky.  The  tail 
grew  in  length  and  impressiveness 
as  perihelion  was  approached,  April 
19th.  Halley  passed  within  half  a  mil- 
lion miles  of  Venus  on  May  2d,  and 
an  observed  irregularity  of  tail  struc- 
ture was  perhaps  occasioned  thereby. 
W.  H.  Pickering  and  others  predicted 
a  display  of  meteors  May  5th-6th,  and 
Todd  made  a  balloon  ascent  to  watch 
for  them;  but  none  were  visible. 
Mascart  and  Mfiller  ascended  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  EUerman 
conducted  an  expedition  to  Hawaii  to 
observe  the  comet.  Both  secured  ex- 
cellent results.  May  13th  the  tail 
was  45  **  long.  The  nucleus  varied 
greatly  in  size  and  brightness.  Wen- 
dell and  many  others  followed  these 
fluctuations,  and  Stebbins  employed  a 
selenium  photometer,  at  maximum, 
May  1 1th,  when  it  was  much  brighter 
than  a  standard  first  magnitude  star 
(0.n»6).  Wolf  and  others  measured 
the  tail  and  foimd  it  nearly  30,000,000 
miles  long.  As  seen  in  the  telescope 
the  nucleus  was  at  one  time  duplex, 
and  at  another  it  showed  five  or  six 
separate  condensations.  But  most  of 
the  time  it  was  round,  very  brilliant 
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parelli's  epoch-making  diseorerieB  hmve 
been    verified    in    every    particular: 
"  Wherever  the  distinguished  Italian 
astronomer  had  drawn  a  streak/'  says 
Antoniadi,  a  Martian  observer  of  great 
experience,   "there   was   a  group  of 
irregular  shadings  on  the  surface  of 
Mars."     The  exposition  of  1909  was 
memorable  not  only  for  yellowness  of 
the  planet  and  faintneas  of  its  mark- 
ings, but  also  for  a  controversy  on  the 
oceult  question  of  water-vapor  in  the 
planet's  atmosphere.    The  Lowell  Ob- 
servatory spectrograms  as  measured 
and   discussed  by  Very  yield   rather 
reluctant  evidence  of  aqueous  vapor; 
on  the  other  hand,  Campbell,  from  the 
superior   elevation    of   Mount    Whit- 
ney, Cal.,  finds  no  indication  of  water 
vapor    in    the    Martian    atmosphere. 
While  there  is  the  best  of  evidence 
of  a  thin  atmosphere  engirdling  Mars, 
there  remains  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  it   is   heavily   charged   with 
water  vapor;  and  the  question  must 
remain   open  until  a  better   method 
than  the  spectrographic  is  devised  for 
settling   it.     As   for   the  "  geometric 
network/'    and    its    alleged    artificial 
origin,  Antoniadi,  who  inclines  to  be 
judicial    rather    than    partisan,    con- 
eludes  from  his  study  of  the  1909  ap- 
parition that  the  true  appearance  of 
the  arean  surface  is  comparable  with 
that    of    earth    and    moon— natural, 
that  is,  with  no  traee  of  geometric 
network.    Dusky  spots  of  very  irreg- 
ular outline  and  intensity  cover  the 
main  body  of  the  planet,  and  sporadic 
groupments  of  them  are  accountable 
for  tne  supposed  canal  system,  which 
is  so  differently  seen  and  drawn  by 
different  observers.    On  two  occasions, 
with  our  own  atmosphere  very  steady, 
Antoniadi   witnessed   the   true   struc- 
ture of  the  Martian  deserts — "  a  won- 
derful sight  for  a  dozen  seconds.    The 
soil  of  the  planet  appeared  as  if  cov- 
ered with  a  vast  number  of  dark  knots 
and  checkered  fields,  diversified  with 
the  faintest  imaginable  dusky  areas, 
and  marbled  with  irregular  undulat- 
ing   filaments,   the   representation   of 
which  was  evidently  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  artist.    There  was  nothing  geo- 
metrical  in   all   this — nothing  artifi- 
cial,   the    whole    appearance    having 
something     overwhelmingly     natursil 
about  it."    Unnecessary  to  say  that 
attention  is  already  focused  on  com- 


ing oppositions,  especially  the  very 
favorable  one  of  1924. 

The  Smb. — The  Solar  Observatory 
on  Mount  Wilson,  generously  equipped 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  is  justify- 
ing the  predictions  of  its  founders  by 
significant  contributions  to  the  physics 
of  the  sun.  Although  six  years  of 
progpress  are  behind  it,  still  research 
and  construction  are  going  on  togeth- 
er, not  only  on  the  mountain,  but  at 
the  physical  laboratory  in  Pasadena. 
Hale's  discovery  of  the  Zeeman  effect 
in  the  sun  has  been  extended  to  in- 
terpretation of  the  nature  of  sun  spots, 
found  to  exhibit  vertical  motion;  and 
to  critical  investigation  of  the  sun's 
el(K!tro-magnetic  properties,  as  yet  ob- 
scure. The  model  tower  telescope  is 
being  replaced  by  one  still  larger,  150 
feet  in  vertical  length,  giving  a  solar 
image  seventeen  inches  diameter,  so 
that  small  parts  of  the  disk  can  be 
spectrographed  with  confidence.  No 
less  important  is  the  five-foot  refiector, 
completed  by  Ritchey,  which  is  per- 
fect and  complete  not  only  as  a  visual 
and  spectroscopic  instrument,  but  has 
been  signally  successful  in  photograph- 
ing faint  nebulse  in  which  it  reveals 
hitherto  unsuspected  wealth  of  cloud- 
like filaments.  But  even  this  superb 
instrument  will  soon  be  surpassed  by 
the  eight-foot  Hooker  telescope,  whose 
construction  is  well  advanced.  Hale 
has  a  large  corps  of  able  assistants, 
who  make  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  a  matter  of  close  record,  and  are 
extending  the  scope  of  their  research 
to  the  distant  suns  of  outer  space. 

Hough,  his  majesty's  astronomer 
at  Cape  Town,  applies  Doppler's  prin- 
ciple in  ascertaining  the  sun's  distance 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  This 
novel  method,  wholly  independent  of 
all  others,  affords  a  result  in  good 
agreement  with  the  best  previous 
values — viz.,  sun's  parallax  8".800, 
and  its  distance  very  close  to  93,000,- 

000  miles.  Perrine's  discussion  of  his 
photographs  of  Eros  (433)  taken  with 
the  Crossley  reflector  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory gives  8".8067  for  this  fun- 
damental constant. 

The  Astrophysical  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  founded 
by  the  lat^  Prof.  Langley,  continues 
in  charge  of  Abbot.  Its  research  work 
has  a  broad  bearing  on  the  relation 
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and  stellar,  and  encircled  by  a  eona  '  On  one  photograph  of  Barnard's,  J 
with  two  jets  or  aigrettes.  Hundreds  .  Mi,  Halley  had  discarded  its  tail, 
of  photographs  were  secured  at  Hel-  •  which  was  drifting  away ;  and  a  nev 
wan,  Kodaikanal,  Johannesburg,  and  one  had  formed  at  a  slightly  diffemt 
at  many  American  observatories,  angle.  After  July  the  comet  melted 
They  show  the  nocleos  surrounded  by  rapidly  out  of  sight,  but  was  seen  by 
a  parabolic  envelope,  from  which  fan-  Barnard  with  the  Yerkes  teleseope  is 
shaped  streamers  radiate.  Nor.     On   account   of   much    cknidT 

As  in  1835-36,  the  comet  exhibited  weather  during  the  fortnight  of  the 
many  freaks  of  figure;  often  the  comet's  greatest  brightness  many  ob- 
gtn»amer«  were  bent  and  much  dis-  serrations  were  lost,  and  popular  dis- 
turbed, one  actually  crossing  the  oth-  !  appointment  was  great,     lo  astron 


ers,  and  suggesting  energetic  disrup- 
tive action,  not  a  steady  flow.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  complicated  struc- 
ture of  fine  waves  and  filaments,  the 
side  streamers  showing  kinks  and 
irregularities  much  like  the  wizard 
Morehouse  comet  (1908  iv.).  Nord- 
mann  found  the  nucleus  to  shine  al- 


omers,  however,  the  photographs  ar- 
riving from  foreign  observatories 
show  that  a  splendid  harvest  was 
reaped,  aad  in  Barnard's  estimate 
Halley  "  far  exceeded  all  expectations 
as  a  spectacular  display."  It  reaches 
aphelion  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  returns  again  in  1086. 


most  wholly  by  reflected  sunlight. .  Mars. — ^What  Bailey's  comet  was  to 
Barnard,  Lowell,  and  SoU  from  meas-  I  1910,  that  was  Mars  to  the  Tear  be- 
ures    of    photographs    have    derived    fore,  because  the  planet  again  came 


the  velocities  of  matter  seemingly 
ejected  from  the  head,  with  a  pro- 
nounced  acceleration  of  fourteen  to 


into  neighboriy  proximity  of  36/MO,- 
000  miles.  The  observation,  even  the 
announced  discovery  of  new    canaU. 


thirty  miles  per  second  of  the  gase-  goes  on  with  each  biennial  opposi 
ous  molecules  receding  along  the  tail. !  tion.  Lowell  has  named  and  charted 
The  spectrum,  practically  identical  many  hundreds  of  them,  ooverinir 
with  that  of  Daniel's  comet  ( 1907  i v. ) ,  the  planet  with  a  geometric  tangk. 
contained  sodium  lines,  hydrocarbon  |  A  few  may  be  seen  on  some  of  tbr 
bands,  and  the  third  cyanogen  band. !  little  Fla^taff  photographs  of  Mart. 
The   path  of   Halley's   comet    is   in-    though  with  difficulty.     Photograph» 


clined  17^  to  the  ecliptic,  so  that  on 
May  19th,  the  sun,  comet,  and  earth 
were  in  a  straight  line.  At  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  just  before  the  transit 
of  the  comet  across  the  sun's  disk, 
its  tail  grew  to  the  enormous  length 
of  140®,  as  the  earth  approached. 
Then  there  was  a  bifurcation  of  the 
tail  which  many  astronomers  ob- 
served. There  is  little  or  no  evidence 
that  the  earth  ever  went  through  the 
tail,  although  it  probably  grazed  one 
portion  of  it  on  ^uiy  19th.  More  like- 
ly  the  earth  actuauy  passed  between 
the  forks  of  the  duplex  tail  for  two 
days,  as  Frost  thinks,  and  as  con- 
firmed by  observations  at  Amherst. 


by  Hale  with  a  larger  and  morepoi 
erful  instrument  at  Mount  Wilson 
fail  to  show  even  a  trace  of  canals^ 
Antoniadi,  discussing  the  latest  pho 
tographs  of  Mars,  finds  the  visibifitj 
of  the  dark  band  seen  to  encircle  tbr 
polar  cap  is  only  subjective.  As  s 
cumulative  result  of  all  his  years  of 
close  scrutiny  of  Mars,  Lowell  an- 
nounced at  the  opposition  of  1909  his 
unique  discovery  of  two  canals  never 
before  seen,  but  then  unmiatalnUe. 
and  "therefore  new  to  Mars."  Thi« 
discovery  fits  in  excellently  with  the 
Lowellian  theory  of  artificially  mo- 
duced,  ice-water  irrigated,  vegetatMH- 


verdured  canals,  and  it  awaits  veri 
This  accounts  for  the  unexpected  re-  fication  at  the  opposition  of  1911 
tardation  of  the  passage,  and  the  Meanwhile,  a  conservative  astroa- 
tails  seen  both  east  and  west.  Nei- '  omer  here  and  there  still  doubts  the 
ther  visual  nor  photographic  observa-  actual  existence  of  canals.  But  the 
tions  in  India  revealed  any  trace  of  belief  in  real,  not  illusory  marldsfs 
the  comet  on  the  sun's  disk,  so  that  >  of  some  sort,  has  gpradually  gnmtu 
the  composition  of  the  head  is  cer-  ;  even  among  unbelievers.  Kreba  traces  * 
tainly  such  as  to  allow  free  passage  |  the  canals  to  volcanic  action,  Hke  the 
of  li^ht  through  it.  Magnetic  and  network  of  seismic  and  volcanic  tec- 
electnc  disturbances  were  very  slight.  |  tonic  lines  of  the  garth's  enist.    Schii 
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parent's  epoch-nialring  diteorerieB  have 
beem  verified  in  every  particular: 
''  Wherever  the  distinguished  Italian 
astronomer  had  drawn  a  streak/*  says 
Antoniadi,  a  Martian  observer  of  great 
experience,  "  there  was  a  group  of 
irregular  shadings  on  the  surface  of 
Mars."  The  opposition  of  1909  was 
memorable  not  only  for  yellowness  of 
the  planet  and  faintness  of  its  mark- 
ings, but  also  lor  a  controversy  on  the 
occult  question  of  water-vapor  in  the 
planet's  atmosphere.  The  Lowell  Ob- 
servatory spectrograms  as  measured 
and  discussed  by  Very  yield  rather 
reluctant  evidence  of  aqueous  vapor; 
on  the  other  hand,  Campbell,  from  the 
superior  elevation  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney, Cal.,  finds  no  indication  of  water 
vapor  in  the  Martian  atmosphere. 
While  there  is  the  best  of  evidence 
of  a  thin  atmosphere  engirdling  Mars, 
there  remains  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  heavily  charged  with 
water  vapor;  and  the  question  must 
remain  open  until  a  better  method 
than  the  spectrographic  is  devised  for 
Aettllng  it.  As  for  the  *'  geometric 
network,"  and  its  alleged  artificial 
oriipn,  Antoniadi,  who  inclines  to  be 
judicial  rather  than  partisan,  con- 
cludes from  his  study  of  the  1909  ap- 
parition that  the  true  appearance  of 
the  arean  surface  is  comparable  with 
that  of  earth  and  moon — natural, 
that  is,  with  no  trace  of  geometric 
network.  Dusky  spots  of  very  irreg- 
ular outline  and  intensity  cover  the 
main  body  of  the  planet,  and  sporadic 
iproupments  of  them  are  accountable 
for  the  supposed  canal  system,  which 
is  so  dififerently  seen  and  drawn  by 
diflTerent  observers.  On  two  occasions, 
with  our  own  atmosphere  very  steady, 
Antoniadi  witnessed  the  true  struc- 
ture of  the  Martian  deserts — "  a  won- 
derful sight  for  a  dozen  seconds.  The 
Hoil  of  the  planet  appeared  as  if  cov- 
ered with  a  vast  number  of  dark  knots 
and  checkered  fields,  diversified  with 
the  faintest  imaginable  dusky  areas, 
and  marbled  with  irregular  undulat- 
ing filaments,  the  representation  of 
vrhich  was  evidently  beyond  the  powers 
of  anv  artist.  There  was  nothing  geo- 
metrical in  all  this — nothing  artifi- 
cial, the  whole  appearance  having 
something  overwhelmingly  natural 
About  it."  Unnecessary  to  say  that 
Attention  is  already  focused  on  com- 


ing oppositions,  especially  the  very 
favorable  one  of  1924. 

The  SiUL— The  Solar  Observatory 
on  Mount  Wilson,  generously  equipped 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  is  justify- 
ing the  predictions  of  its  founders  by 
significant  contributions  to  the  physics 
of  the  sun.  Although  six  years  of 
progress  are  behind  it,  still  research 
and  construction  are  going  on  togeth- 
er, not  only  on  the  mountain,  but  at 
the  physical  laboratory  in  Pasadena. 
Hale's  discovery  of  the  Zeeman  effect 
in  the  sun  has  been  extended  to  in- 
terpretation of  the  nature  of  sun  spots, 
found  to  exhibit  vertical  motion;  and 
to  critical  investigation  of  the  sun's 
electro-magnetic  properties,  as  yet  ob- 
scure. The  model  tower  telescope  is 
being  replaced  bv  one  still  larger,  150 
feet  in  vertical  length,  giving  a  solar 
image  seventeen  inches  diameter,  so 
that  small  parts  of  the  disk  can  be 
spectrographod  with  confidence.  Xo 
less  important  is  the  five-foot  refiector, 
completed  by  Ritchey,  which  is  per- 
fect and  complete  not  only  as  a  visual 
and  spectroscopic  instrument,  but  has 
been  si|»nally  successful  in  photograph- 
ing faint  nebuls  in  which  it  reveals 
hitherto  unsuspected  wealth  of  cloud- 
like filaments.  But  even  this  superb 
instrument  will  soon  be  surpassed  by 
the  eight-foot  Hooker  telescope,  whose 
construction  is  well  advanced.  Hale 
has  a  large  corps  of  able  assistants, 
who  make  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  a  matter  of  close  record,  and  are 
extending  the  scope  of  their  research 
to  the  distant  suns  of  outer  space. 

Hough,  his  majesty's  astronomer 
at  Cape  Town,  applies  Doppler's  prin- 
ciple in  ascertaining  the  sun's  distance 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  This 
novel  method,  wholly  independent  of 
all  others,  affords  a  result  in  good 
agreement  with  the  best  previous 
values — viz.,  sun's  parallax  8^.800, 
and  its  distance  very  close  to  93,000,- 

000  miles.  Perrine's  discussion  of  his 
photographs  of  Eros  (433)  taken  with 
the  Crossley  reflector  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory gives  8".8067  for  this  fun- 
damental constant. 

The  Astrophysical  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  founded 
by  the  late  Prof.  Langley,  continues 
in  charge  of  Abbot.  Its  research  work 
has  a  broad  bearing  on  the  relation 
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the  earth.  Langley  expreased  the 
hope  that  careful  study  of  the  sun's 
radiant  energy  mi^ht  eventually  lead 
to  the  disooYery  of  means  of  forecast- 
ing climatic  conditions  perhaps  for 
years  in  the  future.  Ahhot  and  Fowle 
have  conducted  careful  measures  of 
solar  radiation  through  several  years, 
which  indicate  variations  in  its  in- 
tensity from  time  to  time,  sufficient  to 
affect  the  earth's  temperature  ap- 
preciably. Apparently  the  observed 
changes  in  solar  radiation  are  con- 
nect^ with  a  varying  transparency 
of  the  sun's  enveloping  atmosphere, 
and  Abbot  surmises  that  they  may  be 
caused  by  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kimball  traces 
apparent  variations  in  the  solar  radia- 
tion not  so  clearly  to  the  sun  itself 
as  to  marked  changes  in  atmospheric 
tranamisaibility  at  the  earth.  Pro- 
nounced diminution  in  this  property 
of  the  air  occurred  in  1884-86,  and 
in  1903-04,  undoubtedly  connected 
with  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  caus- 
ing a  lessening  of  temperatures  and 
temperature-amplitude.  Kimball  adds 
a  full  bibliography  of  solar  radiation. 

Recent  advances  in  radioactivity 
may  modify  greatly  our  theories  of 
maintenance  of  the  solar  heat.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  sun's 
contraction  upon  itself  is  the  only 
method  by  which  its  vast  output  of 
heat  is  kept  up.  Helium  has  long 
been  recognized  in  the  sun,  and  it  is 
produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  radi- 
um, with  immense  liberation  of  heat 
in  the  process.  In  this  way  at  least 
it  is  possible  that  the  sun's  supply  of 
heat  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  main- 
tained from  age  to  age. 

Hansky  and  Chevalier  have  taken 
photographs  of  the  sun's  surface  so 
highly  magnified  that  the  individual 
granules  are  shown;  and  by  means  of 
photographs  at  very  short  intervals, 
they  have  found  it  practicable  to  rec- 
ognize the  motion  of  individual  gran- 
ules, which  apparently  are  traveling 
at  random  with  velocities  of  five  to 
twenty  miles  per  second. 

Snn  Spots. — The  sun's  spot  activ- 
ity has  been  descending  in  its  cycle 
through  1900-10.  Dr.  Lockyer  and 
Deslandres  discuss  spectroheliograms 
showing  that  the  enormous  magnetic 
disturbance  of  Sept.  25,  1900,  was 
heralded    by   an    abnormal   outbreak 


from  the  tun  spot  of  that  date,  the 
terrestrial  disturbance  lafleing  sboot 
thirty  hours  after  the  souir.  Riced 
gives  a  comprehensive  r^8um6  of  solar 
physics  dunng  recent  years,  especially 
eclipse  and  sjpectrohelioeraphic  work. 
Elaborate  solar  and  stellar  programs 
have  been  organized  by  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  and  his  son  for  the  Solar 
Physics  Observatory,  South  Kensing- 
ton, in  co5peration  with  Cape  Town^ 
Poona,  Dehra  D(in,  Kodaikanal,  and 
Mount  Wilson.  Few  days  escape  a 
photographic  record,  with  this  chain 
of  observatories  engirdling  the  world. 
McClean,  who  was  successful  with  the 
eclipse  of  1908  at  Flint  Island,  at 
Tasmania  in  1910  met  with  gales, 
rain,  and  thunder.  Preparations  for 
1911  are  under  way;  the  eclipse  be- 
ing visible  for  about  four  minutes  in 
the  Samoa  Islands. 

Venus. — ^LeVerrier's  supposed  in- 
tramercurian  planets  have  now  been 
pursued  so  persistently  by  photog- 
raphy, though  without  finding  them, 
that  Campbell  proposes  definite  aban- 
donment of  further  search.  The  latest 
observations  of  Mercury  appear  to 
corroborate  Schiaparelli's  deduction  as 
to  rotation,  that  the  planet  turns  once 
on  its  axis  while  going  once  round  the 
sun.  It  looks  much  as  if  Venus  main- 
tains a  like  respectful  relation  to  the 
central  ruler,  with  her  same  cheek 
always  sunward.  Still,  the  questicm 
is  by  no  means  settled.  Accordingly, 
See  and  Henkel  conclude  that  Venns 
is  quite  certainly  inhabited,  while 
Lowell  is  even  more  positive  that  it 
is  not.  Clayden  discusses  the  clouds 
of  Venus,  and  a  stellar  occultatkui  by 
the  planet  gives  the  depth  of  its  at- 
mosphere as  sixty  miles. 

Milne's  delicate  seismic  recorders 
prove  the  elasticity  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  Love  investigates  the  yield- 
ing of  the  earth  to  disturbing  forces, 
revising  Lord  Kelvin's  hypothesis  that 
the  eaHh  is  absolutely  incompressible 
and  of  uniform  density  and  rigidity. 
Larmor  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
earth's  free  processional  nutation  to 
its  resistance  a^unst  tidal  deforma- 
tion, and  Hayfora  publishes  an  investi- 
gation of  its  figure  and  isostasy. 

Asteroids. — ^Metealf,  by  an  ingen- 
ious method  of  his  own,  has  discovered 
many  asteroids,  and  he  appeals  to 
American  astronomers  to  calculate  the 
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orbits  of  these  bodies,  lest  they  be- 
come lost.  Pickering  suggests  fre- 
quent photographic  observations  of 
£ro8y  as  its  Tight  varies  according  to 
some  law  yet  unknown. 

Other  Planets. — Spectroscopy  of  the 
atmospheres  of  the  outer  planets, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune 
has  been  advanced  by  Slipher,  with 
specially  sensitized  plates  which  have 
enabled  the  discovenr  of  new  absorp- 
tion bands  beyond  the  red.  There  is 
a  slight  presumption  that  Jupiter 
shines  in  small  part  by  inherent  light, 
as  Draper  long  ago  indicated.  I'ar- 
ticular  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
planetary  photography,  with  note- 
wortiiy  gains  in  the  amount  of  self- 
recorded  detail;  especiaUy  in  Bar- 
nard's photographs  of  Jupiter  with 
the  forty-inch  Yerkes  telescope.  Th^ 
show  the  belts  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  spot  zones  on  the  sun,  and 
stand  enlargmg  to  diameters  of  two 
inches  and  more.  Barnard,  Fox,  and 
others,  observing  with  the  five-foot  re- 
flector at  Mount  Wilson,  discovered 
on  Saturn's  south  pole  a  cap  similar 
to  that  on  Mars,  only  blue  instead  of 
white.  Jupiter  has  now  eight  known 
satellites,  and  Saturn  ten.  Gaillot 
succeeding  LeVerrier,  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  tables  of  motion  of  the 
three  outer  pbuiets.  Many  fine  plan- 
etary drawings  have  been  made  by 
Phillips  and  others. 

The  problem  of  a  trans-Neptimian 
planet,  investigated  by  Todd  in  1877 
and  Forbes  in  1880,  has  been  reopened 
by  W.  H.  Pickering,  Lau,  and  Gaillot, 


line  of  relative  motion  of  the  two 
streams  is  that  of  the  plane  of  the 
galaxy.  The  first  stream  includes 
Scorpio  and  Centaurus,  while  the 
second  embraces  a  vast  area  of  the 
sky  aroimd  Perseus.  Dyson  confirms 
the  existence  of  the  Kapteyn  streams, 
and  Eddington  says,  "The  new  the- 
ory may  indeed  divide  the  universe 
in  two,  but  it  unites  the  individual 
stars  in  a  way  hardly  dreamed  of 
hitherto."  On  the  other  hand,  L. 
Boss  concludes  that  in  general  the 
stars  are  travelin^^  through  space  at 
random,  and  not  m  dual  streams  as 
European  research  appears  to  indicate. 

The  Stars.  —  Boss's  Preliminary 
General  Catalogue,  a  publication  of 
great  utility,  is  the  outcome  of  crit- 
ical discussion  of  all  available  observa- 
tions, and  exhibits  high  accuracy  in 
the  positions  of  6,188  stars,  including 
all  those  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
Carnegie  Institution  has  undertaken  a 
more  comprehensive  catalogue,  to 
include  about  25,000  stars.  Addi- 
tional heavy  tasks  in  meridian  ob- 
servation are  already  under  way  at 
the  annex  of  the  institution,  in  San 
Luis,  Arg.,  where  supplementary  ob- 
servations of  the  soutnem  stars  are 
in  progress.  B.  Boss  has  made  a  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  catalogue 
with  that  of  Auwers.  Skinner  is  en- 
gaged on  the  proper  motions  of  nearly 
0,^0  stars  observed  by  him. 

Stellar  parallaxes  and  distances 
have  been  continued  at  Yale  by  Elkin 
and  Chase,  and  at  several  European 
observatories.     Kapteyn  has  collated 


with  resulting  positions  that  do  not    all  determinations  of  star  parallax  in- 


agree  very  well.  Metcalf,  and  others, 
have  made  photographic  search  for 
such  a  body,  out  without  success.  On 
See's  new  theory  of  planetary  origin, 
there  should  be  several  trans-Neptim- 
ian  planets. 

Star  Streams.  —  By  collating  the 
thousands  of  proper  motions  now 
known,  Kapteyn  has  put  forward 
the  surprising  theory  that  the  stars 
may  be  distributed  into  two  great 
streams  about  equal  in  numbers, 
moving  through  one  another  and 
completely  interpenetrating;  with  dif- 
ferent velocities,  and  in  diverging 
directions  inclined  about  110**  to  one 
another;  one  with  an  average  veloc- 


to  a  systematic  whole.  Several  novcB 
have  been  found  on  the  Cambridge 
plates,  and  observations  of  variable 
stars  form  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram at  Harvard,  Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  many  other  observato- 
ries. Aitken  has  completed  a  survey 
of  the  visual  doubles,  and  double  star 
-observations  and  orbits  are  continued 
by  Bumham,  Doberck,  Doolittle,  and 
Olivier.  So  accurate  have  the  meas- 
ures of  radial  velocities  become,  that 
Campbell,  Frost,  Wright,  and  Albrecht 
have  succeeded  in  finding  many  stars 
with  varying  motion  in  the  line  of 
sight. 

Nordlund   has  completed   an  elab- 


ity  of  twenty-six,  and  the  other  of    orate    investigation    of    the    stellar 
forty    kilometers    per    second.      The    cluster  Messier  thirty-seven,  and  Rus 
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sell  oorrclates  spectral  type  and  paral- 1  original  negatives  exhibit   their  fine 
lax.    One  variable  in  the  cluster  Mes-  I  and  faint  detail  with  great  fidelity. 


sier  five  (Libra)  has  an  aoparent- 
ly  unchanging  period  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  Barnard  suggests  its 
use  as  a  time  standard  to  check  the 
earth's  motion.  Bergstrand  finds  the 
colors  of  the  stars  very  important 
in  astrometry,  and  that  the  coefficient 
of  refraction  should  be  modified  ae- 
cordinff  to  effective  wave  length.  Salet 
and  Nordmann  have  imdertaken 
further  observations  of  temperatures 
(photometrically)  of  stars  oi  various 
spectral  types.  There  is  reason  for 
the  hope  that  Gramont's  "ultimate 
lines"  in  stellar  spectra  may  indi- 
cate the  stage  of  evolution,  and  rela- 
tive temperature  in  stars  of  different 
types,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Harvard 
classification.  £.  C.  Pickering  devises 
a  new  method  of  ascertaining  the  ap- 
proach or  recession  of  faint  stars, 
adapted  to  the  objective  prism,  and 
Wood  has  produced  a  li^ht  filter  of 
neodymiiun  chlorides  which  enhances 
the  definition  of  the  spectral  lines. 
Also  the  mercurial  telescope  under 
Wood's  deft  manipulation  may  render 
possible  mirrors  of  indefinite  size  for 
zenith  use.  Bohlin,  investigating  the 
galactic  system  with  regard  to  its 
structure,  origin,  and  relations  in 
space,  concludes  that  the  planet- 
ary nebulse  were  originally  rotating 
luminous  shells  of  very  thin  matter; 
the  milky  way  itself  was  in  its  early 
history  such  a  planetary  nebula,  now 
in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  ring- 
nebula  type. 
Keelers  Photographs. — As  a  tribute 


Keeler,  late  director  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, vol.  viii  of  its  publica- 
tions contains  his  marvelous  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  nebulae  and 
star  clusters,  made  during  his  last 
years  with  the  three-foot  Crossley  re- 
flector, which  was  an  instrument  of 
his  special  re-creation.  These  classic 
photographs  form  an  epoch  in  astron- 
omy, as  they  prove  the  existence  of 
thousands  of  heretofore  unrecorded 
nebulae,  most  of  which  partake  of  the 
spiral  structure.  Next  to  the  star 
itself,  then,  this  type  of  nebula  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  object  in  the 
sky,  so  that  Keeler's  discovery  bears 
significantly  on  theories  of  the  cos- 
mogony.     The    reproductions    of    his 


Spectroscopic  Binaries.  —  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  the  first  spectroscopic 
binary  system  was  discovered  {( 
Uraof  Majoria)  by  Pickering,  in  I8S9. 
Their  number  now  exceeds  sixty  wiUi 
orbits  ascertained,  about  the  same  as 
the  number  of  visual  binaries.  A 
visual  binary  is  one  whose  components 
are  so  far  apart  that  they  are  easily 
recognized  in  the  telescope;  in  a 
spectroscopic  binary  the  components 
are  so  close  together  that  the  tele- 
scope is  powerless  to  separate  them; 
their  spectra,  therefore,  blend,  and 
the  lines  overlap.  Schlesinger  and 
Baker,  in  their  comparative  study  oi 
these  interesting  stars,  conclude  with 
a  discussion  of  double-star  evolution. 
All  the  observed  geometric  character- 
istics of  these  systems  are  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  Darwin  and  See. 
that  the  two  bodies  were  originally 
one,  and  separated  in  time  as  by  fis- 
sion; the  viscous  tides  raised  in  each 
by  the  other  slowly  increasing  their 
distance,  period  of  revolution,  and 
the  eccentricity  of  their  orbit.  First 
their  spectra  are  alike  for  a  rela- 
tively brief  period.  Tidal  friction 
acts  to  increase  their  distance,  and 
both  stars  get  brighter,  in  accord 
with  Lane's  law.  But  the  less  massive 
component  radiates  its  energy  more 
rapidly,  and  so  runs  ahead  of  the 
more  massive  one  in  the  successive 
stages  of  its  evolution.  The  less 
massive  star  even  surpasses  the  more 
massive  in  brightness.  This  becomes 
a  visual  binary.     Later,  the  less  mas* 


to    the    memory    of    James    Edward    sive  star  becomes  too  compressed  to 


follow  Lane's  law,  when  its  bright- 
ness rapidly  decreases.  Then  follows 
a  system  like  that  of  Sirius,  in  which 
the  bright  star  is  the  more  massive. 
In  binary  systems  the  separation 
seems  the  best  indication  of  age; 
close  spectroscopic  binaries  have  prob- 
ably been  formed  comparatively  re- 
cently, while,  according  to  Darwin's 
theory,  millions  of  years  must  have 
elapsed  before  their  mutual  distance 
is  so  great  that  these  systems  become 
visual  binaries. 

Schlesincrer  describes  the  new  steOar 
spectrograph  which  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Keeler  memorial 
telescope,  a  reflector  of  thirty-inch 
aperture.      Both    these    instruments 
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were  built  by  Brashear,  whose  fa- 
mous shops  are  near  the  observatory 
at  Allegheny. 

Campbell  delivered  at  Yale  the  Sil- 
liman  lectures,  on  stellar  motions, 
dealing  especially  with  spectroscopic 
binaries. 

Refonn  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 
— ^A  movement  for  the  reform  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
and  a  congress  of  all  nations  is  to 
be  invited  to  Berne  to  arrange  a  year 
divided  into  exactly  fifty-two  weeks 
or  364  days. 

The  four  quarters  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  are  to  be  ex- 
actly of  the  same  length,  the  months 
30,  30,  and  31  days  successively.  Thus 
the  thirty -first  day  of  March,  June, 
Sept.,  and  Dec.  would  always  fall  on 
a  Sunday.  Simday,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  is  to  bear  no  date;  and 
Kew  Year's  Day  is  to  be  an  "  extra 
day."  Every  leap  year  would  have 
an  off  day  that  would  neither  be 
counted  nor  dated.  It  would  be  in- 
serted between  June  31  and  July  1. 

Prof.  Harold  Jacoby,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  astronomy  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, regards  the  present  calendar 
as  exact  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  error  amounting  to  only 
one  day  in  every  3,333  years.  The 
new  plan  seems  designed  rather  to 
make  the  calendar  more  convenient 
than  more  exact,  its  purpose  being  to 
bring  the  days  of  the  week  on  the 
same  date  each  year.  The  matter  has 
recently  been  agitated  in  scientific 
journals  here  and  abroad,  but  the 
present  instance  furnished  by  the 
Swiss  Government  is  the  first  official 
notice  taken  of  the  plan. 

A  somewhat  similar  movement  has 
occasionally  been  agitated  with  a 
view  to  bringing  Easter  on  the  same 
date  each  year. 

Bibliography.— The  eighth  annual 
issue  of  the  International  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature  (Section  E, 
astronomy)  will  be  found  useful,  but 
future  issues  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  more  careful  classification.  The 
third  volume  of  Sir  George  Dar- 
win's Scientific  Papers  continues  his 
mathematical  researches  on  cosmic 
evolution.  The  Scientific  Papers  of 
Sir  William  Huggins,  vol.  ii,  is  a 
unique    collection    from    the    master 


hand;  the  last  work  of  this  eminent 
pioneer  in  astrophysiea,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  science  which 
extended  the  chemistry  and  physics 
of  earth  to  the  heavens. 

The  Ether  of  Space,  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  presents  his  fascinating  theo- 
ries. He  makes  much  of  his  "ether 
machine,"  and  concludes  that  **  every 
cubic  millimeter  of  the  universal  ether 
of  space  must  possess  the  equivalent 
of  a  thousand  tons,  and  every  part  of 
it  must  be  squirming  internally  with 
the  velocity  of  light."  He  thinks 
that  the  ether  with  all  its  massive- 
ness  and  energy  may  have  much 
psychic  significance.  Father  Hagen's 
Atlas  Stellarwn  VariahiUum  is  con- 
tinued through  seven  series,  forming 
an  indispensable  work  for  the  ob- 
server of  these  interesting  objects. 
The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution,  by 
Hale,  is  an  extended  account  of  recent 
astrophysical  research,  with  especial 
stress  on  the  observational  methods 
employed.  Milham's  How  to  Identify 
the  Stars  enables  one  to  recognize  the 
more  brilliant  ones,  and  to  locate 
conspicuous  asterisras.  The  twelfth 
volume  of  the  Works  of  Huygens  is 
the  second  to  contain  reprints  of  his 
published  writings,  the  first  ten  be- 
ing devoted  to  his  correspondence. 
See's  Researches  on  the  Evolution  of 
Stellar  Systems,  vol.  ii,  develops  his 
"capture  theory"  of  the  cosmogony, 
with  which  he  would  replace  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace.  Com- 
ets are  confidently  accounted  for  as 
survivals  of  the  outer  shell  of  the 
solar  nebula. 

.Of  general  treatises  The  History  of 
Astronomy  by  Forbes  is  readable  and 
trustworthy,  though  in  parts  neces- 
sarily fragmentary,  with  bibliogra- 
phies. Sir  Robert  Ball's  Story  of  the 
Heavens  and  his  Story  of  the  Sun 
have  been  fully  revised,  and  remain 
the  standard  on  popular  astronomy 
by  an  entertaining  and  authoritative 
writer.  Dyson's  Astronomy  eives  a 
clear  account  of  the  methods  that  as- 
tronomers employ.  Instruments  are 
"as  simple  in  principle  and  far  less 
complicated  in  detail  than  a  lathe  or 
a  steam  engine."  The  chapters  on 
the  stars  are  especially  authoritative 
and  up  to  date.  Lowell's  Evolution 
of  Worlds  traces  in  the  author's  char- 
acteristic style  the  birth   of  a  solar 
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Bvstem,  discusses  the  seemingly  prob- 
able stages  of  planetary  development, 
and  finally  the  debilitated  old  age, 
desertism,  and  death  of  a  planet,  a 
very  readable  presentation  of  the 
subject  from  the  author's  conception 
of  present-day  knowledge,  though  not 
the  last  word  of  science.  Dolmage's 
Astronomy  of  To-day  is  a  popular  in- 
troduction in  untechnical  language, 
with  excellent  illustrations.  Vurioa- 
ities  of  the  Sky,  by  Serviss,  relates 
the  riddles  and  mysteries  of  astron- 
omy which  keep  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced students  of  the  science  still 
guessinff.  Of  texts,  Sir  Norman  Lock- 
yer's  Elementary  Lessons  has  passed 
to  the  fifty-second  thousand.  Young's 
ManiMl  and  Ck>mstock's  Elements  to 
a  new  edition,  and  Todd's  New  As- 
tronomy to  a  thirteenth  revised  edi- 
tion. 

The  Moon,  by  Servlss,  is  a  well- 
illustrated  popular  treatise  adapted 
to  general  readers.  The  Moon,  by 
Fauth,  advances  the  idea  that  our 
satellite  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  ice.  Flammarion's  La  Plandte 
Mo/rs,  vol.  ii,  in  summarizing  all  the 
observations  with  special  reference 
to  habitability  is  an  imsurpassed 
thesaurus  of  current  investigation. 
Wallace's  Is  Mars  Habitable t  is  a 
critical  examination  of  Lowell's  Mars 
and  Its  Canals,  with  an  alternative 
explanation,  making  the  planet  ab- 
solutely uninhabitable.  Sampson's 
Tables  of  the  Four  Great  Satellites 
of  Jupiter  provide  the  means  of  cal- 
culating their  positions  and  phenom- 
ena to  the  year  2000.  Eclipses  of 
these  moons  were  observed  photomet- 
rically at  the  Harvard  Observatory 
for  a  quarter  century,  and  Sampson's 
critical  discussion  of  them,  published 
in  the  Harvard  Annals,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  new  tables. 

Halley's  Comet,  by  Turner,  of  Ox- 
ford, reviews  the  life  of  Hal  ley  and 
the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  his 
great  discovery.  The  Story  of  the 
Comets,  by  Chambers,  simply  told  for 
general  readers,  is  the  best  general 
English  work;  of  great  value  to  pro- 
fessional astronomers  also. 

Olcott's  In  Starland  with  a  Three- 
inch  Telescope,  is  a  convenient  guide 
for  the  amateur,  with  tables  for  fol- 
lowing the  planets  from  year  to  year. 


Arthur's  Time  and  Its  Meaeurememt 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  clocks, 
ancient  and  modem.  The  Americam 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  for 
1912  has  received  a  thorough  over- 
hauling by  Updegraff.  Lunar  dis- 
tances are  omitted,  and  there  is  a 
welcome  doubling  of  the  list  of  star 
places.  The  total  eclipses  of  that 
year  occur  April  17th,  in  Spain,  and 
Oct  10th,  in  BraziL 

Among  German  works  the  eleventh 
issue  of  the  complete  and  systematae 
Astronomische  JatMreshericht,  by  B^- 
berich,  reviews  the  astronomical  lit- 
erature of  1900.  The  brief  summaries 
of  research,  drawn  from  about  300 
periodicals  and  proceedings  of  scien- 
tific societies,  are  especially  valuable 
to  contemporary  investigators.  Wolfs 
Die  Milchstrasse,  contains  ten  full- 
page  plates  from  his  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  stellar  aggr^ations. 

Condusioii. — Many  of  the  prob- 
lems essayed  by  astronomers  of  to- 
day are  ever  widening  in  their  scope, 
and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt 
their  solution  with  present  means, 
whether  instnunental  or  human. 
More  workers  are  needed,  enhanced 
sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates, 
increased  light-gathering  power,  and 
most  of  all,  better  sites  for  telescopes 
free  from  atmospheric  disturbances. 
Proeress  in  astronomical  research  in 
the  last  forty  years  has  developed  the 
necessity  of  observatory  and  labora- 
tory combined,  with  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  and  use  enor- 
mouslv  increased.  All  these  requiaites 
must  be  met  by  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  astronomer  and  his 
aims,  and  adequate  provision  for  his 
needs.  Many  splendid  American  tel- 
escopes remain  unused  for  lack  of 
proper  endowment;  notwithstandii^ 
the  salient  gifte  of  Lick  and  Yerices 
and  Boyden,  astronomy  is  yet  in  need 
of  abounding  general  endowment. 

While  in  1911  astronomers  are  not 
expecting  a  Halley's  comet  to  excite 
popular  attention,  nevertheless  a  to- 
tal eclipse  of  the  sun  visits  the  Pa- 
cific on  April  28th ;  and  another  oppo- 
sition of  Mars,  though  less  favorabe 
than  the  last,  is  due  in  Nov.  M«ch 
research  with  improved  apparatus 
will  be  attempted,  and  astronomical 
eyes  kept  alert. 
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STBUCTTTBAL    AND    DT- 
NAMIC 

J.   B.  WOODWOBTH 

StmcturaL— The  broad  structural 
and  stratigraphic  features  of  the 
North  American  continent  have  been 
known  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  yet  at  no  time  in  the  past 
of  American  geological  science  have 
such  strides  been  made  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  stratified  rocks  and 
mountain  built  structures  as  have 
been  witnessed  by  the  opening  years 
of  the  century.  Dynamical  geology 
has  also  been  enriched  either  by  new 
concepts  gained  from  American  stud- 
ies or  by  the  application  to  local 
problems  of  the  theoretical  gains  ac- 
complished by  fellow  geologists  in 
other  lands.  Among  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  advance 
must  be  recognized  the  writings  of 
Edouard  Suess,  generally  neglected 
in  America  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  French  translation  by  DeMar- 
gerie  and  his  confreres,  and  the  re- 
cent English  rendering  under  the  title 
The  Face  of  the  Earth,  by  Prof. 
Sollas.  To  this  work  may  be  traced 
a  stimulation  of  thought  concerning 
the  larger  problems  of  the  earth's 
outer  architecture,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  lateral  displacement  or 
creep  of  the  earth  crust  in  mountain 
belts.  F.  B.  Taylor  discusses  (in 
Bulletin  of  the  Oeological  Society  of 
America,  Vol.  XXI),  with  Suessian 
sweep  of  view,  the  crustal  creep  of 
the  Tertiary  mountain  belt  of  the 
world.  Reudemann,  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  York  State  Mu- 
seum for  1909,  directs  attention  to 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
land  elements  of  the  paleozoic  plat- 


form of  northeastern  North  America 
regarding  the  area  as  modified  in 
structure  by  ancient  pressures  from 
the  Atlantic  region  in  a  manner  to 

?:ive  rise  to  tl^  Aj^palachian  basin 
olds  and  the  Cincinnati  uplift  or 
parma.  W.  Joerg  {Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Booietu,  Vol. 
XLII),  also  with  the  views  of  Suess 
in  mind,  divides  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  into 
districts  displaying  diverse  pressure 
effects. 

A  second  prominent  factor  in  the 
advanced  thought  of  the  present  pe- 
riod was  introduced  in  the  work  of 
Prof.  Chamberlin  largely  embodied  in 
the  text-book  of  geology  by  Chamber- 
lin and  Salisbury,  in  which  the  whole 
structure  of  the  globe  is  stated  anew 
in  the  terms  of  the  planetesimal  hy- 
pothesis. In  the  Journal  of  Geology, 
Vol.  XVIII,  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  le  fils, 
following  out  suggestions  made  in 
that  work,  attempts  on  the  basis  of 
the  modern  detailed  sections  of  the 
folded  Appalachian  chain  to  determine 
the  thickness  of  the  rock  shell  in- 
volved in  mountain  building,  which 
thickness,  on  the  basis  assumed, 
amounts  to  5.17  miles. 

Stratigraphic  Geology. — In  the  field 
of  stratigraphic  geolocy  where  fossils 
constitute  the  basis  of  establishing  a 
chronology,  a  most  important  paper 
has  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America  by 
Prof.  Scheuchert,  of  Yale.  The  author 
sets  forth  the  results  of  many  years' 
detailed  study  of  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  distribution  of  American 
fossils,  and  presents  a  series  of  hy- 
pothetical maps  of  the  distribution 
of  land  and  sea  from  the  Cambrian 
to  the  recent  period,  embodying  many 
alterations  in  the  formerly  conceived 
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outlines  of  the  successive  stages  of 
continental  evolution.  In  this  work 
recognition  is  made  of  the  large 
amount  of  nonmarine  sediment  which 
enters  into  the  geological  column,  the 
identification  of  which  has  been  fa- 
cilitated by  the  recent  critical  essays 
of  Prof.  Barrel  1,  of  Yale.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  own  investigations  Prof. 
Scheuchert  finds  reasons  for  revising 
the  American  formation  scale  ana 
proposes  a  somewhat  radical  subdi- 
vision of  the  stratigraphic  succession. 
Closely  related  to  this  paper  is  the 
vice  presidential  address  of  Mr.  Bail^ 
Willis  before  section  E  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  its  Boston-Cambridge 
meeting  (/Sfcience,  Vol.  XXXI).  In 
this  paper  the  principles  of  paleog- 
raphy or  the  reconstruction  of  the 
past  outline  of  continents  and  ocean 
basins  are  discussed  more  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  geologist  than 
that  of  the  paleontologist.  Mr.  Wil- 
lis holds  witli  most  English-speaking 
geologists  "  that  the  great  ocean 
basins  are  permanent  features  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  they  have  existed, 
where  they  now  arc,  with  moderate 
changes  of  outline,  since  the  waters 
first  gathered."  One  cannot  but  re- 
mark here  the  fixity  of  this  idea  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  in 
contrast  with  the  much  greater  lati- 
tude of  change  postulated  by  the 
geologists  of  continental  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  feature  is  so  striking  as 
to  constitute  the  division  of  geologists 
into  two  schools,  in  which  dynamical 
concepts  have  a  strongly  marked  ge- 
ographic setting.  Willis,  in  touching 
upon  the  generally  mild  climates  of 
the  globe,  as  contrasted  with  glacial 
periods,  appears  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change  in  the  existing 
oceanic  circulation  being  brought 
about  as  suggested  by  Chamberlin  in 
1906.  Chamberlin  pointed  out  that  if 
the  oceanic  circulation  were  reversed 
so  that  the  warm  highly  saline  waters 
of  the  equatorial  regions  sank  and 
flowed  poleward  with  a  compensating 
equatorward  creep  of  the  chilled  polar 
sea  water,  an  explanation  would  be 
afforded  of  the  uniform  sea  tempera- 
tures indicated  by  the  faunas  and 
floras  of  the  past. 
Pertinent  to  the  question  of  past 


.climate  in  this  connection  is  the  note 
by  David  White  and  Knowlton  {Sci- 
encCf  XXXI),  stating  as  their  conclu- 
sion, based  upon  a  study  of  fossil 
floras,  that  we  are  still  in  the  ffladal 
period  so  far  as  abnormal  dimatle 
extremes  are  concerned. 

As  resurveys  of  districts  covered 
by  the  earlier  geological  maps  are 
continually  in  progress,  no  siiiail 
amount  of  the  annual  contributions 
to  geological  literature  is  devoted  to 
corrections  and  additions.  Thus  Dr. 
T.  W.  Vaughan  notes  the  discovery 
of  a  lower  horizon  of  the  Miocene 
at  Porter's  Landing,  Ga.,  than  has 
hitherto  been  known  south  of  Vir- 
ginia. L.  F.  Noble  describes  in  de- 
tail the  geology  of  the  pre-Cam- 
brian  formations  of  the  Grand  Gallon 
of  the  Colorado  {American  Jaurmml 
of  Soienoe,  XXIX).  A  r^narkaUe 
feature  in  the  section  is  an  intrusive 
sheet  or  sill  of  diabase  from  650  to 
060  feet  thick.  R.  W.  Stone  and  W. 
R.  Calvert  {Economic  Otology,  V) 
And  that  the  so-called  Livingston 
formation  of  Montana  is  composed  of 
local  volcanic  accumulations  varying 
in  age  from  lower  Colorado  to  Fort 
Union  Times  inclusive.  Prof.  H.  S. 
Williams  discusses  {Bulletin  of  the 
(feological  Society  of  America^  XX) 
the  age  of  the  Gasp^  sandstones,  the 
fossils  of  which  rock  comprise  species 
elsewhere  occurring  at  such  separate 
horizons  as  the  Oriskany  and  the 
Hamilton. 

Numerous  minor  contributions  to 
local  geological  formations  have  ap- 
peared in  current  numbers  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  Much  geological  structure 
and  stratigraphy  is  described  in  re- 
ports mainly  of  an  economic  purport, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  report  by  H.  S. 
Gale  on  the  Coal  Fields  of  Colorado 
and  Northeastern  Utah  {Bulletin  J^Sy 
United  States  Oeological  Survey), 
No  small  amount  of  work  of  a  pre- 
liminary character  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  water-supply  papers  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
geological  conditions  which  con^l 
the  distribution  of  underground  water 
being  at  present  a  matter  of  special 
investigation  by  the  national  and  sev- 
eral state  surveys. 

A  useful  summary  of  the  forma- 
tional  and  structural  geology  of  the 
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State  of  California  is  presented  by 
Prof.  James  P.  Smith  in  the  Journal 
of  Geology,  XVTII.  Prof.  A.  C,  Lane 
adds  a  second  chapter  to  a  matter 
of  like  import  taken  up  by  him  for 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  same 
journal. 

Among  the  most  perplexing  strati- 
graphic  problems  of  the  continent  is 
the  question  of  the  age  and  true  rela- 
tions of  a  group  of  deposits  in  Kan- 
SB»  on  the  border  between  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  Mesozoic  sections.  Prof.  C. 
S.  Prosser  discusses  the  matter  at 
larffe  {Jowmal  of  Geology,  XVIII) 
and  adheres  to  the  view  of  the  Per- 
mian age  of  the  beds  in  question. 

The  extensive  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  plains  and  basins  of  the  eastern 
Rod^  Mountain  region  with  their 
surprising  finds  of  extinct  mammals 
continue  to  yield  important  results. 
The  most  important  work  of  a  geo- 
logical character  brought  out  by  an 
American  publishing  house  this  year 
deals  with  this  subject. — The  Age  of 
Mammals,  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Osborne,  in 
which  work,  the  geological  structure 
and  the  fossil  forms  are  fully  illus- 
trated. Among  the  advances  which 
this  work  records  none  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  better  understanding  of 
the  geographic  conditions  under  which 
certain  formations  formerly  regarded 
as  deposited  in  vast  lakes  were  laid 
down.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
deposits  it  is  now  recognized  that 
winds  were  the  chief  agency  of  trans- 
portation and  deposition,  and  in 
other  cases  streams  coursing  over 
plains  in  front  of  the  newly  uplifted 
mountain  ranges.  We  are  thus  en- 
abled to  picture  the  region  in  the 
past  very  much  as  it  is  now,  except 
that  rivers  were  as  in  the  region  of 
sedimentation  laying  down  gravels, 
sands,  and  silts  instead  of  so  largely 
removing  them  as  in  the  present  cycle. 
The  doctrine  of  uniformity  of  exist- 
ing causes,  the  keynote  of  Lyell's  life 
work,  has  been  nowhere  more  patent- 
Iv  illustrated  than  in  this  western 
deld. 

Dynamic  Geology. — In  the  field  of 
dynamic  geology  aside  from  the  ad- 
vances a£)ve  noted,  the  journals  of 
the  year  contain  many  papers  deal- 
ing with  local  studies  of  structural 
peculiarities,  such  as  the  relations  of 
folds  and  joints  in  the  quartzites  of 


the  Baraboo  range  (E.  Steidtmann, 
Journal  of  Geology,  XVIII).  Some 
peculiar  effects  of  great  pressure  are 
described  by  W.  C.  Phalen  from  the 
vicinity  of  Ellijay,  Ga.,  where  quartz 
veins  nave  been  squeezed  out  in  de- 
tached small  stringers  looking  like 
pebbles  (Journal  of  Geology ^  XVIII). 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  year 
should  be  mentioned  the  "  rock  gla- 
ciers "  or  chrysiocrenea  of  the  Yukon 
region,  near  Dawson,  described  in  two 
papers  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  J.  B.  Tyr- 
rell. According  to  the  latter  writer 
these  masses  of  blocks  and  boulders 
flowing  like  glaciers  are  interstitially 
filled  with  ice,  the  result  of  the  freez- 
ing of  spring  waters,  to  which  cir- 
cumstance the  name  chryatocrene  has 
reference.  {Journal  of  Geology, 
XVIII.) 

The  Glacial  Theory.— As  for  the 
glacial  theory,  in  advancing  which 
Louis  Agassiz  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  geology  than  he  knew, 
it  continues  to  find  new  applications 
to  lon^-observed  phenomena,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  many  so-called 
conglomerates  of  the  closing  stages 
of  the  Paleozoic  era.  Followinjf  the 
recognition  of  the  glacial  origin  of 
the  conglomeratic  Permian  b^s  of 
India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
Brazil,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of 
striated  stones  in  the  Huronian  con- 
glomerates of  Ontario  by  Prof.  Cole- 
man, the  year  witnessed  an  interest 
in  the  matter  in  the  United  States. 
Joseph  A.  "Taff  describes  ice-bourne 
boulder  deposits  of  mid-Carboniferous 
age  in  the  Ouachita  Mountain  region 
of  southeastern  Oklahoma  {Bulletin 
of  the  American  Geological  Society, 
XX),  and  Robt.  W.  Sayles  and  L. 
LaFor^e  announce  (Science,  XXXII) 
the  existence  of  a  formation  at  the 
top  of  the  Roxbury  conglomerate  in 
the  Boston  area,  having  the  textural 
characters  of  an  ancient  till,  includ- 
ing a  few  finds  of  striated  stones, 
which  the  authors  believe  to  be  of 
glacial  origin.  The  possible  correla- 
tion of  this  deposit  with  the  well-es- 
tablished glacial  epoch  of  the  Permian, 
adds  significance  to  the  investigation 
and  calls  for  a  thorough  refoamina- 
tion  of  other  conglomerate  formations 
in  the  light  of  a  possible  glacial 
origin. 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  cor- 
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relation  of  the  epochs  of  ioe  advance 
and  retreat  in  North  America  during 
the  Pleistocene  period  with  similar 
episodes  in  nortnwestem  Europe  is 
made  hy  Frank  Leverett  in  a  German 
puhlication  {Zeitwhnft  fUr  QUtsch- 
erkunde,  TV),  As  yet  these  epochs 
of  advance  and  retreat,  or  of  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  the 
Pleistocene  ioe  sheets,  is  almost  en- 
tirely based  on  phenomena  exhibited 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  ad- 
jacent region;  and  little  or  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  extending  the  subdivisions  there 
recognized  into  the  glaciated  area  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  though 
older  drift  sheets  are  there  rec- 
ognized at  several  localities.  The 
usual  number  of  local  contributions 
have  appeared  during  the  year  in 
scientific  journals  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  position  of  such  older  drift 
deposits  in  the  interior  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  Oeological  Survey. — ^The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  continues  to 
be  the  largest  body  of  active  field 
geologists  perhaps  in  the  world.  Its 
publications  are  numerous  and  valu- 
able. To  meet  a  certain  demand,  the 
feologic  folio  parts  have  appeared 
uring  the  year  in  book  form  with 
infolded  maps  which  are  more  con- 
venient for  transportation  in  the  field 
than  the  large  atlas  sheets.  As  an 
example  there  may  be  cited  the  re- 
port on  the  WatkinB  Olen  and  Cat- 
alonk  Polio  by  Profs.  H.  S.  Williams, 
R.  S.  Tarr,  and  Mr.  Kindle  (Folio 
160).  Several  state  surveys  are  en- 
gaged in  field  work,  many  of  them 
in  direct  cooperation  with  the  na- 
tional geological  survey. 

The  Geological  Society.— The  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America  has  en- 
rolled in  its  membership  most  of  the 
active  workers  on  the  continent,  and 
its  publications  have  taken  a  high 
rank  In  the  annals  of  the  science ;  they 
include  each  year  many  contributions 
of  importance  in  structural  and  dy- 
namical geology.  Several  scientific 
societies  contribute  directly  to  the 
advancement  of  geological  investi- 
gation. As  an  example  may  be  cited 
the  expedition  sent  to  Alaska  in  1010 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society 
imder  the  charge  or  Frof.  L.  A. 
Martin. 


EBALOGY 

Chables  Palachb 

Petrography.— The  publication  late 
in  1000  of  two  works,  Igneous  Rod^ 
by  J.  P.  Iddings,  in  America,  and 
The  NatutxU  History  of  Igneous  Bodes, 
by  A.  Barker,  in  England,  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  science. 
They  cover  substantially  the  same 
ground.  Both  bring  to  the  study  <4 
the  igneous  rocks  a  wealth  of  new 
material  and  new  points  of  view 
drawn  largely  from  recent  advances 
in  physical  chemistry.  The  laws  gov- 
erning the  crystallization  of  igneom 
rock  magmas  are  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  controlling 
ordinary  solutions,  and  the  complete 
elucidation  of  the  former  awaits  only 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  be- 
havior of  individual  minerals  under 
conditions  found  in  rock  formation 
within  the  earth's  crust.  The  broad 
views  of  these  authors  concerning  the 
nature  and  relations  of  rock  magmas 
mark  a  distinct  advance. 

Significant  advances  toward  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  rock  minerals 
have  been  made  in  America  through 
the  studies  carried  on  in  the  Carnegie 
Geophysical  laboratory  by  Day  s^d 
his  associates.  They  have  investi- 
gated thus  far  the  feldspars,  the 
lime- magnesia  pyroxenes,  caidom  sil- 
icate, aluminum  silicate,  and  quartz, 
employing  where  necessary  pure  arti- 
ficial preparations  and  working  with 
improved  apparatus  under  conditions 
permitting  exact  physical  measure- 
ments, such  as  have  been  nowhere 
else  attained  in  this  class  of  investi- 
gations. These  studies  have  been 
published  during  the  last  four  years 
m  the  American  Journal  of  Science; 
and  although  no  addition  to  the 
series  has  been  made  in  the  current 
year  except  as  related  to  the  per- 
fection of  instrumental  equipment, 
further  results  of  value  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  in  the  future.  For 
most  of  the  substances  named  there 
have  been  made  more  accurate  fusion- 
point  determinations;  the  comnkz 
changes  in  crystal  structure  whidi 
some  of  them  undergo  at  various 
temperatures  have  been  followed  out 
I  and  temperature  limits  for  the  ex- 
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istence  of  certain  of  them  established, 
givinff  the  first  accurate  data  for  the 
eatabTishment  of  what  may  be  called 
a  "geological  thermometer."  By 
means  of  this  scale  a  more  definite 
conception  can  be  had  of  the  actual 
temperature  existing  at  the  time  of 
formation  of  certain  rocks  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  such  as  granite. 

The  researches  of  Adams  into  the 
flow  of  rocks  have  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  experimental  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  pressure  com- 
parable with  those  which  are  active 
at  great  depths  within  the  earth; 
and  that  unaer  their  influence  struc- 
tures due  to  plastic  flow  (in  the  case 
of  marble)  may  be  obtained  which 
are  altogether  similar  to  structures 
characteristic  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks.  { American  Journal  of  Science, 
xxix,  1910.) 

Thus  exact  experimental  results 
are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  ap- 
proximate or  assumed  conditions  m 
the  study  of  rock  formation  in  the 
earth. 

The  most  significant  contribution 
hitherto  made  to  petrography  by 
American  students  is  the  Quantita- 
tive Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks, 
promulgated  some  four  years  since. 
This  classification,  based  wholly  on 
chemical  composition  and  a  derived 
theoretical  mmeralogical  composition, 
has  been  adversely  criticised,  espe- 
cially by  English  petrographers,  al- 
though it  has  been  widely  adopted  in 
English-speaking  countries.  Cross, 
one  of  the  authors  of  this  classifica- 
tion, has  written  a  very  able  and 
convincing  argument  in  behalf  of  its 
principles,  addressed  especially  to  his 
English  critics.  He  points  out  the 
impossibility  with  present  knowledge 
of  making  a  "natural  classification," 
such  as  they  demand;  the  confusion 
in  present  nomenclature  due  to  lack 
of  a  logical  principle  in  present 
schemes;  and  tne  superiority  of  the 
new  "airtificial"  classification  over 
those  now  accepted.  {Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  the  Geological  Society,  London, 
xlvi,  1910.) 

Ifl^ralogy. — In  this  science  the 
past  year  has  failed  to  mark  any  sig- 
nal advance  comparable  with  those 
of  recent  years.  The  publication  by 
the  New  York  State  Museum  of  a 
monograph  by  Whitlock  on  the  cal- 


cites  of  that  state  is  noteworthy. 
The  report  presents  not  only  very 
fully  illustrated  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  remarkable  occurrences  of 
calcite,  but  contains  as  well  a  very 
lucid  account  of  the  crystallography 
of  that  mineral  and  a  complete  list 
of  the  multitude  of  crystal  forms 
thus  far  discovered  upon  it.  Some 
interesting  deductions  are  also  made 
upon  the  relation  of  certain  groups 
or  forms  found  on  these  crysUils  to 
their  geological  environment. 

Tutton  has  given  in  his  voliune 
on  Crystalline  Structure  and  Chemi- 
cal Constitution  a  very  interesting 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  in 
his  investigations,  begun  some  twen- 
ty years  since,  and  the  subject  of 
frequent  papers  in  the  periodical 
press.  Through  the  invention  and 
construction  of  various  instruments 
of  high  precision  for  the  cutting  of 
orienU.ted  sections  of  crystals,  and 
for  the  measurement  of  their  physical 
and  optical  properties,  he  has  been 
able  to  raise  the  accuracy  of  gonio- 
metric  and  optical-constant  measure- 
ments from  a  very  low  level  to  that 
of  the  most  refined  determination  of 
atomic  weights  or  of  such  physical 
measurements  as  that  of  the  wave 
length  of  light.  He  has  also  been 
able  for  the  first  time  to  place  the 
theory  of  isomorphic  replacement,  as 
long  ago  propoimded  by  Mitscherlich, 
upon  a  secure  experimental  basis. 

A  descriptive  work  which  will  prove 
most  acceptable  to  mineralogists  is 
that  of  Zambonini  upon  the  minerals 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  We  have  here  for 
the  first  time  an  adequate  and  com- 
prehensive description  of  this  unique 
and  classic  group  of  minerals.  Full 
study  of  the  great  collection  of  the 
University  of  Naples  has  enabled  him 
not  only  to  give  a  complete  portrayal 
of  a  number  of  species  but  partially 
understood  before,  but  also  to  add  sev- 
eral new  species  to  the  science. 
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EABTHQT7AKES   AND 
VOLCANOBS 

Harby  Fielding  Rqd 

Earthquakes. — Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  earthquakes  occur  along  two 
great  circles  of  the  earth's  surface, 
one  surrounding  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  other  passing  through  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  Antilles.  The  two  circles  are  rep- 
resented in  America  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  South  America,  and  by  the 
Antilles  and  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America.  Nearly  all  strong 
earthquakes  occur  near  these  circles, 
although  occasionally  a  severe  shock 
is  felt  elsewhere,  such  as  the  New 
Madrid  earthquake  of  1811  and  the 
Charleston  earthquake  of  1886.  Many 
slight  earthquakes  also  occur  in  vari- 
ous districts  of  the  United  States, 
the  principal  being  the  region  near 
southeastern  New  Hampshire,  the 
region  near  the  New  Madrid  area  in 
southeast  Missouri,  and  the  plateau 
region  of  Utah  and  Arizona.  Spas- 
modic earthquakes,  usually  very  light, 
may  occur  almost  anywhere. 

The  year  1910  began  with  a  pretty 
strong  earthquake  in  the  early  morn- 
ing 01  Jan.  1st,  whose  origin  was  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Caribhean 
Sea;  Yucatan  felt  the  shock  rather 
strongly.  The  most  serious  earth- 
quakes of  the  year  were  in  Costa 
Rica  in  April  and  May;  they  entirely 
destroyed  the  city  of  Cartago  and 
did  serious  damage  in  other  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  volcano  of  Poaz, 
thirty  miles  northwest  of  San  Jos4, 
which  has  been  quiescent  for  some 
time,  threw  stones  and  cinders  into 
the  air  on  Jan.  26th.  It  is  not  clear 
that  this  eruption  bore  any  relation 
to  the  earthquake  shocks  which  be- 
gan nearly  three  months  later,  for 
the  outburst  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  repeated.    April  13th  and  14th 


earthquakes  were  felt  in  San  Jqb6, 
Cartago,  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
try; houses  were  damaged  and  com- 
munications between  the  cities  was 
interrupted;  many  people  abandoned 
their  homes  and  lived  in  tents,  bat 
there  was  no  loss  of  life.  The  gov- 
ernment temporarily  suspended  busi- 
ness. More  shocks  were  reported  on 
the  20th,  and  then  quiet  seemed  to 
be  restored;  but  at  6.50  p.m.,  Mav 
4th,  a  very  sudden  and  heavy  shoa 
completely  destroyed  the  town  of 
Cartago,  leveling  nearly  all  the  build- 
ings to  the  ground,  including  the 
Peace  Palace,  erected  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Arbitration.  San  JosC, 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Cartago,  suf- 
fered some  damage,  but  comparative- 
ly little.  More  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  the  property 
loss  must  have  been  several  million 
dollars.  About  two  hours  after  tiie 
earthquake  a  large  meteor  crossed 
the  heavens  and  gave  rise  to  the  er- 
roneous report  that  the  neighboring 
volcanoes  were  in  activity.  After- 
shocks of  the  great  earthquake  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks. 

Light  shocks  were  felt  at  Skagwaj, 
Alaska,  on  March  14th  and  July  cdL 
At  Unimak  Pass  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  fairlv  strong  shocks  were  feh 
on  June  24th,  probably  in  connectioo 
with  the  volcanic  outburst  in  that 
region.     (See  XXIII,  VoloanocM,) 

The  great  California  earthquake  of 
1906  resulted  from  a  slip  along  the 
San  Andreas  fault  from  CapeMen- 
dicino  to  Monterey  Bay.  March  10th 
of  this  year  there*  was  a  fairly  severe 
shock,  central  near  Chittenden,  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  slip  of  1906. 
It  was  strong  enough  to  make  houMi 
creak  and  to  throw  down  objects  fron 
shelves,  though  no  serious  damage 
was  done.  It  was  felt  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  as  far  north  as  Santa  Ron 
and  Sacramento,  and  probably  onrer 
an  area  of  40,000  square  miles.  May 
6th  a  shock  was  felt  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  from  Bakerafield  to 
Sacramento,  over  an  area  of  40,000 
square  miles;  its  center  was  a  litUe 
south  of  Fresno.  A  slight  shock  was 
felt  at  Bridgeport,  Mono  County,  oa 
the  same  day,  but  at  an  earlier  ho«ir. 
A  slight  shodc  was  felt  at  San  Ber- 
nardino April   10th;  it  was  also  le- 
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ported  from  San  Diego,  ninety-five 
miles  to  the  south.  May  12th  a  fairly 
strong  shock  sensible  over  an  area  of 
about  1,000  square  miles  was  central 
near  Corona,  not  far  from  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  another  shock,  consid- 
erably stronger,  was  felt  May  15th, 
followed  by  a  lighter  shock  five  hours 
later.  The  strong  shock  was  felt 
over  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles,  central  near  Corona.  These 
shocks  were  probably  due  to  slips  on 
the  fault  at  the  base  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Mountains.  Shocks  were  report- 
ed in  Utah  at  Richfield,  Jan.  12th, 
which  broke  window  panes,  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  May  2d  and  22d.  The 
last  one  was  strong  enough  to  throw 
down  a  few  chimneys  and  to  crack  a 
few  walls;  it  occurred  at  7.28  ▲.!£. 
and  was  followed  by  several  lighter 
shocks,  but  it  was  only  felt  over  an 
area  of  3,000  square  miles.  It  was 
probably  due  to  a  slip  on  the  fault 
at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains. Sept.  23d  rather  strong  shocks 
are  reported  from  the  northern  part 
of  Arizona,  but  little  information  has 
been  obtainable  regarding  them. 

Slight  shocks  were  felt  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Maine  Jan.  22d;  in 
the  Merrimac  Valley,  between  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Aug.  21st; 
and  at  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  Aug.  30th;  at 
Westminster,  Md.,  Jan.  23d;  at  Ca- 
tons vi lie,  Md.,  April  23d.  Shocks 
were  reported  from  Atlantic  City,  N. 
<J.,  and  the  neighboring  coast  the 
same  day,  but  they  may  have  been 
due  to  naval  gun  practice. 

Light  shocks  occurred  at  Saranac 
Lake,  N.   Y.,  March  3d  and  in  the 
-western   part   of  Long  Island,   May 
1st;   in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va., 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Market, 
Feb.  8th,  and  in  Hempstead  and  Wal- 
ler counties,  Tex.,  May  8th  and  11th. 
May  30th  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
shaken,  but  no  damage  done,  although 
the  people  were  very  much  frightened. 
Two  shocks,  June  3d  and  Aug.  3d,  re- 
spectively,   are    reported    from    San- 
tiago, Cuba,  but  neither  did  any  dam- 
age.    Jamaica  had  two  slight  shocks 
Jan.  let,  but  not  at  the  time  of  the 
strong    shock    near    Yucatan.      San 
i:>omingo,  W.  I.,  felt  a  slight  shock 
>£ay   11th,  and  on   Jan.   23d  shocks 
Meere  felt  in  all  the  Windward  islands 
for  a  distance  of  about   400  miles. 


from  Demarara,  B.  G.,  through  Trin- 
idad, Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Lucia  to  Martinique;  they  were 
stronger  in  the  southern  part.  No 
damage  was  done. 

A  shock  was  reported  from  Bogota. 
Colombia,  South  America,  on  May 
15th,  without  detail. 

The  importance  of  seismological 
studies  has  been  recognized  by  Mex- 
ico and  Chile.  Mexico  has  estab- 
lished a  seismological  service  under 
its  geological  survey  with  the  cen- 
tral station  at  Tacubaya;  it  has  five 
stations  of  the  first  class  and  about 
fifty  stations  of  the  second  class. 
Chile  has  organized  a  service  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  seis- 
mologist. Count  de  Montessus  de  Bal- 
lore.  The  central  station  is  at  San- 
tiago; there  are  four  stations  of  the 
second  class,  and  thirty  of  the  third 
class.  The  United  States,  within 
whose  limits  very  severe  earthquakes 
occasionally  occur,  has  taken  no  offi- 
cial steps  in  this  direction,  and  has 
left  this  work  entirely  to  the  univer- 
sities. 
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Volcanoes. — The  volcanoes  of  Amer- 
ica are  limited  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
southern  part  of  South  America. 
Those  now  active  are  on  the  line  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  its  continuation 
to  Mt.  Wrangle;  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  South  America.  June 
24th  earthquakes  were  reported  from 
Unimak  Pass,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  volcanoes  Pavlof,  Acutan,  and  sev- 
eral others  to  the  northwest  were  in 
active  eruption.  July  19th  Mt.  Shis- 
halin,  Unimak  Island,  was  reported 
as  being  in  continued  eruption,  the 
date  when  the  eruption  began  not  be- 
ing known.  Sept.  Ist  strong  earth- 
quakes were  felt  in  Unalaska,  and  at 
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the  same  time  a  new  island  was  add- 
ed to  the  Bogoslof  group,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  west.  This  group  is 
subject  to  remarkable  changes.  New 
islands,  due  to  the  outpouring  of  vol- 
canic material,  rise  from  time  to 
time  about  the  sea,  and  are  then 
greatly  modified  in  form  and  some- 
times entirely  washed  away  by  the 
waves.  A  new  island,  Perry  Peak, 
appeared  in  1900,  and  this  year  an- 
other island,  near  the  former,  arose 
above  the  water  at  a  place  where 
soundings  last  year  indicated  a  depth 
of  seventy  fathoms. 

Jan.  25th  there  was  a  slight  erup- 
tion of  Mt.  Poaz  in  Costa  Rica,  but 
the  reported  active  eruption  of  this 
volcano  and  of  Mt.  Irasu  at  the  time 
of  the  severe  earthquakes  in  April  and 
May,  was  incorrect. 

Mt.  Pel^  in  Martinique  and  La 
Souffrifire  in  St.  Vincent  have  shown 
no  activity  during  the  year  in  spite 
of  the  reports  to  the  contrary  last 
Jan.  The  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  have 
also  continued  in  a  quiet  condition. 

ECONOMIC   OBOLOOY 

F.  L.  Ransome 

Li  this  field  the  year  has  been  rath- 
er imeventful  as  regards  publications 
of  the  first  importance  or  in  conspicu- 
ous advances  m  theory.  The  question 
of  how  ore  deposits  are  formed  is  one 
of  perennial  interest  and  has  been 
debated  with  much  animation.  The 
outcome  has  been  some  readjustment 
of  the  weight  of  probabilities  among 
hypotheses  previously  advanced  rath- 
er than  the  annunciation  of  any 
wholly  new  idea.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  in- 
vestigators to  admit  that  various  ore 
deposits  may  have  originated  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  to  see  in  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  important  natural 
accumulations  of  the  metals  an  indi- 
cation that  the  formation  of  ore 
bodies  takes  place  only  when  a  num- 
ber of  favorable  conditions  are  si- 
multaneously at  hand.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent further  progress  in  the  theory 
of  ore  deposits  awaits  the  results  of 
quantitative  experimental  work,  such 
as  is  being  carried  out  so  successfully 
by  the  geophysical  laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution.    The  science  is 


in  need  of  accurate  data  with  which 
to  check  the  many  suggestions  and 
hypotheses  already  offered  in  explana- 
tion of  ore  genesis. 

The  most  important  single  publica- 
tion of  the  year,  one  which  expresses 
the  concern  now  felt  by  the  leading 
nations  as  to  the  future  of  tiieii 
fundamental  natural  resources,  is 
the  two  volumes  on  the  Iron  Ore  Re- 
sources of  the  World,  with  their  ac- 
companying atlas,  compiled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eleventh  International 
Geological  Congress,  Stockholm,  1910. 
The  various  countries  are  treated  bj 
experts  in  their  respective  deposito 
who  cooperated  in  most  cases  with 
the  national  geologic  surveys.  While 
the  work  is  primarily  statistical,  a 
reliable  forecast  of  the  future  depends 
so  largely  upon  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  geolo^c  conditions  of  oc- 
currence and  origin,  that  its  scope 
was  broadened  into  a  compendious 
and  valuable  scientific  treatise  on  the 
iron  ore  deposits  of  the  world. 

Of  publications  on  economic  geology 
in  our  own  country,  the  most  impor- 
tant issued  was  The  Ore  Deposits  o/ 
New  Mexico^  by  W.  Lindgren,  L.  C. 
Graton,  and  C.  H.  Gordon.  In  this 
work  the  features  of  most  general 
interest  are  the  distinction  of  pre- 
Cambrian  ore  deposits  from  younger 
deposits  in  the  same  region,  and  the 
establishment  of  critma  wherdif 
such  ancient  ores  can  in  general  be 
recognized.  The  volume  treats  of  aB 
the  ore  deposits  in  a  state  in  cob- 
nection  with  the  geologic  history  of 
a  broad  region,  and  thus  brings  out 
relationships  that  more  detailed  in- 
vestigations of  isolated  districts  have 
failed  to  discover. 

The  organization  of  the  new  geo- 
logical survey  of  Tennessee  under  the 
able  directorship  of  Dr.  George  H. 
Ashley,  following  closely  the  estab- 
lishment of  efficient  state  surveys  is 
Colorado  and  Florida,  is  proof*  that 
the  people  of  those  states  realize  hov 
close  is  the  connection  between  ac- 
curate scientific  knowledge  and  suc- 
cessful utilization  of  their  natural 
resources.  In  his  preliminary  bulle- 
tins on  The  Establishment^  Purpose, 
Scope,  and  Methods  of  the  State  Ofo- 
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logical  Survey  and  an  Outline  Intro- 
duction to  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
Tennessee^  Dr.  Ashley  has  given  an 
earnest  of  the  excellent  results  to  be 
expected  from  his  administration. 

in  the  application  of  geology  to 
the  development  of  water,  the  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  available 
quantity,  composition,  and  cost  of  the 
water,  rather  than  upon  the  now  fair- 
ly well  understood  geological  condi- 
tions under  which  it  accumulates  in 
situations  within  reach  by  the  drill. 

If  the  attention  of  economic  geol- 
ogists has  been  largely  diverted  into 


the  measurement,  estimation  and 
evaluation  of  material  resources,  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  altogether  deplored, 
even  from  the  purely  scientific  point 
of  view.  The  demand  for  such  work 
is  too  general,  and  touches  too  deeply 
our  wdfare  as  a  nation  to  be  ignored. 
Moreover,  as  data  accumulate  and 
policies  shape  themselves  the  pressure 
for  statistics  and  estimates  is  likely 
to  lessen,  and  the  geologist  can  re- 
turn to  the  problems  in  which  he  is 
most  interested,  armed  with  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  quanti- 
tative thinking. 


METEOKOLOGY 

RoBEBT  DE  C.  Ward 


After  an  interval  of  several  years 
since  the  publication  of  the  last 
American  text-book  of  meteorology, 
the  year  1010  brought  a  new  volume 
by  Dr.  Willis  L.  Moore,  of  the  Weath- 
er Bureau,  which  will  be  taken  as  an 
authoritative  summary  of  recent  prog- 
ress.^ This  book  is  not  a  treatise, 
nor  does  it  deal  extensively  with 
theory.  It  presents  the  principal 
facts  of  meteorology  with  special 
reference  to  American  students  and 
American  contributions  to  the  science. 
Weather  forecasting  for  the  United 
States  is  given  particular  attention. 

It  is  surely  to  be  regarded  as  prog- 
ress when  important  memoirs  orig- 
inally written  and  printed  in  foreign 
languages,  are  made  accessible  to  a 
wider  circle  of  persons  by  translation. 
American  meteorology  now  owes  a 
third  collection  of  such  translations 
to  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  who  has,  for 
many  years,  been  laboring  earnestly 
to  establish  the  science  upon  a  firmer 
basis,  and  to  encourage  more  advanced 
instruction  in  it.*  Two  volumes  of 
Prof.  Abbe's  translations  of  foreign 
memoirs  on  meteorological  subjects 
had  already  been  published,  the  first 
in  1877  (Smithsonian  Report  for 
1877)  and  the  second  in  1801  {Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous  Collections). 
These  three  volumes  constitute  a 
series  which  American  students  who 
deal  with  the  more  involved  physical 
and  mathematical  aspects  of  meteor- 
ology may  well  be  glad  to  have  in 
English. 


lications  of  the  weather  bureau  in 
1009,  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
Mount  Weather  Observatory  has  been 
devoted  to  somewhat  technical  topics 
which  deal  largely  with  the  numer- 
ous researches  in  progress  at  Mount 
Weather.  These  investigations  relate 
chiefly  to  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  the  free  air,  as  determined 
by  balloon  and  kite  observations,  but 
also  concern  pyrheliometry  and  other 
physical  problems.  The  results  of 
the  balloon  and  kite  flights  are  reg- 
ularly summarized  in  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  discussions  have  brought  out 
a  number  of  noteworthy  facts  in  con- 
nection with  our  rapidly  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  upper  air.' 

Blue  Hill  Observatory,  the  pioneer 
institution  in  the  exploration  of  the 
free  air,  has  continued  the  investiga- 
tions along  this  line  with  unbroken 
regularity  and  with  admirable  re- 
sults. Studies  of  the  upper  winds 
have  been  carried  on  by  Andrew  H. 
Palmer.  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch 
has  discussed  the  relation  of  the  wind 
to  atrial  navigation.  It  appears  that 
at  night  a  suitable  level  for  aSrial 
navigation  in  summer  is  1,000  meters, 
but  in  ihe  daytime  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  above  the  level  of  the  cumu- 
lus clouds.* 

The  studies  on  the  dynamics  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  Prof.  Frank  H. 
Bigelow  has  for  some  years  been  en- 
gaped,   have  been  continued." 

The  important  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  climate  and  crops   in  North 


Since  the  reorganization  of  the  pub-  |  America    is    being    investigated    by 
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Henryk  Arctowski.*  The  conclusion 
is  that  the  explanation  of  the  wheat 
crop  distribution  involves  recourse  to 
meteorological  influences  which  de- 
pend on  the  general  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  other  words,  the  ul- 
timate end  and  object  of  tlie  investi- 
gation is  the  forecasting  of  the  wheat 
yield  on  a  meteorological  basis. 

Climatology. — The  usual  method  of 
presenting  climatological  averages  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  insufficient 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  weather 
types  which  make  up  the  climate.  A 
definite  scheme  for  including  the  cy- 
clonic and  anticyclonic  unit,  as  well 
as  the  usual  time  units  of  day,  month, 
and  year,  has  now  been  proposed.^ 
Illustrative  barograph  and  thermo- 
graph curves  for  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and 
the  data  for  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Jan. 
to  March,  1909,  have  been  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  suggested  scheme. 
The  idea  is  novel. 

A  model  of  temperatures,  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  is  something  wholly  new  in 
climatology.  Such  a  model,  repre- 
senting the  mean  hourly  tempera- 
tures of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  period 
1890-1904,  inclusive,  has  been  con- 
structed by  Andrew  H.  Palmer,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory.* The  same  writer  has  also  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  temperatures 
of  Boston,  based  on  thirty-eight  years* 
records,  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  of  treatment  suggested  by 
Hann.*  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
in  which  the  temperature  data  for  a 
station  in  the  United  States  have 
been  discussed  systematically,  in 
scientific  form,  and  with  complete- 
ness. 

In  connection  with  the  more  com- 
plete collection  of  climatological  ob- 
servations for  the  United  States,  Prof. 
F.  H.  Bigelow  has  continued  his  im- 
portant Studies  on  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Evaporation  of  Water  over  Lakes 
and  Reservoirs  with  special  reference 
to  the  evaporation  at  Salton  Sea,  Cal., 
the  results  of  his  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation being  of  universal  applica- 
tion." Prof.  Bigelow  has  a^lso  inves- 
tigated The  Catchment  of  Snowfall 
by  Means  of  Larpe  Snow  Bins  and 
Towers,  in  order  that  some  practica- 
ble form  of  snow  gauge  may  be  con- 
structed for  use  at  mountain  sta- 
tions in  the  western  United  States." 


Forests    and   Stream   Flow.  —  The 
ever-present  question  of  the  influence 
of   forests  upon  climate  and   stream 
fiow  has  been  brought  prominently  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  during  the 
year  because  of  the  interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  forest  reserves.    In 
a  report  made  to  the  committee  ob 
agriculture  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives,   Prof.    Willis    L.    Moore   dis- 
cussed this  important  matter."    That 
portion  of  his  report  which  deals  with 
forests  in  their  influence  upon  climate 
is  on  the  whole  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  views  generally  held  by  meteor- 
ologists ;  but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  forests  and  of  deforestation 
upon  floods  and  run-ofl,  the  author  can 
hardly    be  said  to   have   stated   the 
opinions  held  by  the  majority  of  en- 
gineers in  this  matter.    Prof.  Moored 
paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, articles  both  pro  and  oon  hav- 
ing appeared  in  various  engineenng 
and  forestry  journals. 

The  Control  of  the   Weather. — Id 
the  course  of  his  inaugural   address 
to  the  British  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  Nov.  11,  1910,  Mr.  S.  Z.  de 
Ferranti,  the  president,  said  he  be- 
lieved the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  be  thought  no  more  wonderfnl 
largely  to  control  our  weather   thas 
it  was  now  thought  wonderful  to  ooa 
trol  the  water  after  it  had  fallen  cs 
the  land.    He  thought  that  it  woqM 
be  possible  to  acquire  knowledge  iHiici 
would  enable  us  largely  to  control  l^ 
electrical  means  the  sunshine    wfaicb 
reached  us,  and  in  a  climate   yMA 
usually  had  ample  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere  to    produce   rainfall    whes 
and  where  we  required  it.     It  mig^ 
be  possible,  when  we  knew  a  great  £al 
more  about  electricity  than  i^c  do  to- 
day, to  set  up  an  electrical    defeav 
along  our  coasts  by  which   yx-e  cosU 
cause  the  moisture  in  the    clouds  t@ 
fall  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  ao  ^ 
vent  these  clouds  drifting    over  tb? 
country  between  ourselves  and  the  sso. 
which  they  now  blotted  out.      It  alsc 
seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  po* 
sible,  when  more  water  on  the  coimtn 
was  required,  to  cause  the   fallii^  i 
rain  from  the  clouds  passing  OTer  tk 
highest  part  of  the  country    and  »t 
produce  an  abundance  of  water  whidt 
properly  used,  would  great;ly   add  t^ 
the  fertility  of  the  country. 
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TEBBESTBIAL    MAGNETISM 
L.  A.  Baueb 


Doubtless  the  achievement  of  great- 
est importance  in  magnetic  research, 
from  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific 
standpoint,    has    been   the   successful 
construction  of  a  vessel,  the  Carnegie, 
specially  adapted  for  making  oceanic 
magnetic  surveys  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington.    In  this  vessel  all  materials 
likely  to  affect  the  compass  were  ex- 
cluded as  far  as  practicable.     She  is 
wooden  built,  brigantine  rig;  her  dis- 
placement is   600  tons;    length  over 
all,   155^  feet;   length  on  load  water 
line,  128^  feet;  beam,  molded,  33  feet; 
mean  draft,  12  feet  and  7  inches,  and 
she  is  provided  with  a  150  H.P.  pro- 
ducer gas  engine  for  auxiliaty  propul- 
sion.   She  is  thus  not  only  unique  in 
her  construction,  but  is  also  the  first 
sea-going    vessel    provided    with    the 
type  of  engine  stated.    Her  first  and 
trial  cruise  was  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  during  the  period  Sept.,  1900, 
and  Feb.,  1010,  embracing  8,000  nau- 
tical miles  and  touching  at  the  fol- 
lowing ports:    Greenport,  L.   I.;    St. 
Johns,  N.  F.;   Falmouth,  Eng.;  Ma- 
deiras, Bermudas,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  results  obtained  on  this  first 
cruise  have  attracted  no  little  atten- 
tion and  have  been  adopted  as  correct 
by  the  leading  hydrographic  establish- 
ments.   Briefly  stat^  tney  are: 


Except  for  the  portion  of  the  cruise 
from  48*.5  N.,  47*  W.  to  Falmouth 
Bay  and  thence  to  Madeira,  all  charts 
show  too  low  west  magnetic  declination 
(variation  of  the  compass)  over  the 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  covered 
by  the  Carnegie.  While  the  correc- 
tion Is  In  general  less  than  a  degree.  It 
Is  unfortunately  In  the  same  direction 
for  about  5.000  miles,  and  hence  the 
resulting  error  In  a  ship's  course  based 
on  the  present  mariners'  charts  may  be 
accumulative  and  ultimately  reach  a 
considerable  amount.  The  maximum 
chart  error  at  any  one  point  may  be 
from  1*.3  to  2**. 6  according  to  the  chart 
used. 

Equally  important  errors,  as  far  as 
the  theory  oi  the  earth's  magnetism 
was  concerned,  were  found  in  the 
charts  giving  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  the  magnetic  force.  The 
systematic  errors  in  the  compass  di- 
rection shown  to  exist  on  the  charts 
used  by  mariners,  appear  to  be  largely 
due  to  erroneous  allowance  of  secular 
change — i.  e.,  the  change  going  on  in 
the  compass  direction  from  year  to 
year.  The  law  governing  these  changes 
is  at  present  not  known.  In  fact,  as 
has  been  conclusively  shown  by  recent 
important  publications  of  the  United 
States  Ck>ast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
of  foreign  magnetic  institutions,  it  is  so 
complex  in  its  nature  that  compass  di- 
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rections  if  predicted  for  a  period  of  five 
or  ten  years,  upon  present  data,  may  be 
in  error  by  amounts  sufficient  to  affect 
the  purely  practical  interests  of  sur- 
veying and  navigation.  Further  infor- 
mation along  these  lines  will  soon  be 
available,  as  the  Carnegie  left  Brook- 
lyn again  in  June,  1910,  to  be  gone 
three  years  and  to  carry  on  her  work 
in  all  the  oceans.  Also  several  re- 
cent land  magnetic  surveys  are  nearing 
completion,  notably  those  under  the 
auspices  of  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  United  States, 
South  American  countries,  and  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Magnetic    Stonnt.~Some    progress 
has  also  been  made  during  the  year 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  mysterious 
origin  and  nature  of  the  so-called  mag- 
netic  storms   which,   without   a   mo- 
ment's notice,  may  swing  the  compass 
out  of  its  true  direction  by  several 
d^ees ;  the  chief  papers  are  by  Chree 
(Kew  Observatory,  Eng.)  ;  Faris  and 
Bauer     (Washington).       Chree    and 
Bauer    have    obtoined    some    results 
which  do  not  accord  seemingly  with 
the  theory,  elaborated  by   Birkeland 
and  St($rmer  of  Christiania,  that  ter- 
restrial magnetic  disturbances  are  due 
chiefly  to  cathode  rays  emanating  from 
the  sun.     However,  Birkeland  is  at 
present  working  on  a  second  volume 
of  his  researches,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  other  evidence,  than 
that   already   published.     Bauer   and 
Faris  have  shown  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, these  storms  do  not  begin  at  ab- 
solutely the  same  instant  of  time,  as 
has  heretofore  been  largely  assumed 
but,  instead,  the  times  of  beginning 
at    distant   observatories   may    differ 
from  each  other  by  several   minutes 
and   even  by  hours,  depending   upon 
the  character  of  the  storm.      Bauer 
seeks  to  account  for  the  various  rates 
of  propagation  of  magnetic  storms  by 
ascribing   their  origin    to   ionic  cur- 
rents in  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, these  currents  being  caused 
primarily  by  ^olar  radiations  whose 
chief  effect  is  to  increase  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  atmosphere.    The 
veloci^  of  the  currents  depends  upon 
their  height  above  the  earth;   for  a 
height  of  fifty   to  seventy-five  miles 
they  would  pass  around  the  globe  in 
three  to  four  minutes.    The  lower  the 
currents  tlie  slower  the  rate  of  travel, 


and  other  things  being  equal  tbe 
greater  would  be  their  effect  on  mag- 
netic needles.  According  to  this  view, 
sun  spots  are  not  the  direct  caos^ 
of  our  magnetic  storms,  but  only  have 
an  indirect  effect,  radiations  emanat- 
ing from  them  merely  serving  to  set 
into  operation  forces  already  existing. 
This  conclusion  is  in  line*  with  the 
calculation  of  Lord  Kelvin,  and  witb 
the  more  recent  one  of  Schuster,  who 
showed  that  the  energy  involved  in 
even  the  average  magnetic  storm  is 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  doubt- 
ful a  solar  origin,  and  that  more 
likely  we  must  look  to  terrestrial 
sources  of  energy  such  as  that  of  the 
earth's  rotation. 

During  the  year  was  received  the  con- 
cluding volume  on  the  magnetic  work 
of  the  British   Antarctic   £Ixpeditioo 
of    1901-04;    this   volume   containing 
a  valuable  discussion  by  Dr.   Charles 
Chree  of  the  DUoovery's  observatory 
observations    at    winter    quarters   is 
latitude  77"  51'  South  and  longitude 
leG"*   45'   East.     In   addition   to  the 
usual  tables  of  hourly  values  of  the 
magnetic  elements,  of  the  daily,  the 
annual,  and  of  the  secular  variations, 
and  results  of  related  analyses,  Chree 
fortunately  devotes  considerable  sptoe 
to  a  discussion  of  magnetic  disturb- 
ances of  various  types.     In  Appcaidix 
B  he  makes  an  examination  of  Antarr 
tic  disturbances  from  Oct.,    1902,  to 
March,  1903,  simultaneous  with  tfaoie 
discussed  by  Prof.  Kr.   Birkeland  is 
Vol.    I    of    The    Nortoegian    Auron 
Polaris  Expedition,   1902-03.     While 
he  finds  correspondence,  his  examiaa- 
tion  also   discloses  certain    di8am^ 
ments  from  the  effects  predicted  bf 
Birkeland,  thus  showing  the  directioBs 
in  which  the  latter's  &eory  requires 
amplification. 

The  South  Magnetic  Pole. — ^The  ap- 
proximate position  of  the  south  mig- 
netic  pole  was  determined  by  the 
highly  successful  Shackleton  Antart- 
tic  expedition  in  the  beginning  o^ 
1909;  an  account  of  the  experiences 
encountered  by  the  observer,  DoagUs 
Mawson,  on  the  magnetic  pole  trip 
is  contained  in  Shackleton*s  The 
Heart  of  the  Antarotio,  published  thii 
year.  The  position  assigned  is  72* 
25'  South  and  156*  16'  Eastr-foity 
miles  distant  of  the  position  (72*  51 
South,  150"  25'  East)  determined  hj 
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the  British  Antarctic  expedition  in 
1903;  the  observations  in  either  case 
were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  draw- 
ing a  definite  conclusion  as  to  actual 
change  of  position  of  the  pole  between 
1903  and  1909. 
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GEOGBAPHY 


IKTBODUCTION 

W.  M.  Davis 

Of  geography,  the  first  science  met 
in  school,  we  early  gain  an  elemen- 
tary acquaintance,  which  is  extended 
after  school  days  chiefly  by  wide- 
spread interest  in  travel — either  in 
our  own  travel,  opportunity  for  which 
now  comes  to  so  many  through  com- 
mercial or  engineering  enterprise, 
through  mission  duty,  or  through 
study,  sport  and  pleasure  seeking — or 
in  some  one  else's  travel,  nowadays 
vividly  presented  to  stay-at-homes 
by  well  illustrated  lectures,  maga- 
zines, and  books.  But  advanced, 
scientific  geography,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  careful  preparation  is 
just  as  necessary  as  it  is  for  botany 
or  zodlogy  or  geology,  is  not  yet  so 
generally  appreciated  with  us  as  in 
Europe,  where  the  schools — especially 
in  Germany — give  better  instruction 
and  the  universities  offer  larger  op- 
portunity; where  geographical  socie- 
ties are  more  numerous  and  better 
equipped,  and  where  well -trained  ex- 
plorers more  frequently  set  forth  on 
journeys  of  investigation  and  bring 
back  more  thorough  records  of  what 
they  have  seen,  than  is  commonly  the 
case  in  this  country.  We  are,  how- 
ever, making  progress  in  all  these 
directions.  Better  teaching  of  geog- 
raphv  in  our  secondary  schools  had  a 
notable  impulse  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  some  eighteen 


years  ago;  and  the  improvement  then 
begun  is  still  in  progress.  The  ad- 
vance at  present  is  particularly  di- 
rected toward  a  fuller  development 
of  human  geography,  especially  of 
commercial  geography,  as  a  correction 
for  what  many  re^rd  as  an  excessive 
attention  to  physical  geography,  ten 
years  ago.  A  number  of  our  univer- 
sities have  in  recent  years  created 
professorships  and  introduced  elective 
courses  in  different  aspects  of  geog- 
raphy, physical,  regional,  and  econom- 
ic. All  these  educational  movements 
are  represented  in  the  Journal  of 
Geography,  of  which  the  editorship 
passes  this  year  from  its  founder, 
Prof.  R.  E.  Dodge,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, to  Prof.  R.  H.  Whitbeck, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Popular  interest  in  geography,  con- 
stantly excited  by  the  news  of  distant 
exploration,  and  greatly  supported 
by  the  correct  photographic  portrayal 
of  distant  lands — even  to  the  pres- 
entation of  moving  pictures  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  great  waterfalls,  and 
wave-beaten  coasts  in  illustrated  lec- 
tures— IS  promoted  by  the  meetings 
of  geographical  societies,  now  formed 
in  a  number  of  our  larger  cities,  and 
particularly  by  the  National  (Jeo- 
^aphic  Society  in  Washington  through 
its  National  Oeographic  Magazine, 
which  has  gained  an  extensive  circu- 
lation on  account  of  the  excellence, 
number,  and  variety  of  its  plates. 
Popular  organizations,  such  as  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Gub  in  Bos- 
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ton,  the  Sierra  Club  of  California,  and 
the  Mazamaa  of  the  Northwest,  culti- 
vate an  interest  in  travel  by  their 
meetinjrg,  publications,  and  outdoor 
excursions;  the  annual  summer  out- 
ing of  the  Sierra  Club  is  particularly 
deserving  of  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. • 

Agencies  of  Progress.  —  Advanced 
and  scientific  geographical  investiga- 
tions discuss  all  the  elements,  inorgan- 
ic and  organic,  of  a  district  or  region 
in  their  interdependent  relationships. 
Such  investigations  are  represented 
in  the  work  of  the  geographical  de- 
partments of  certain  universities,  as 
indicated  above,  and  by  the  accounts 
of  expert  exploration,  as  described 
later.  Work  of  this  character  is  well 
rcpr<'8(»nted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York,  and  by  many  reports  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
as  well  as  by  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers, membership  in  which  is 
limited  to  those  who  have  shown  some 
expert ness  by  original  publication, 
and  which  is  therefore  one  of  the 
smallest  geographical  societies  in  the 
world.  In  spite  of  healthy  progress 
in  recent  years,  we  are  not  so  far 
advanced  in  geographical  as  in  other 
sciences;  we  have  indeed  made  hardly 
more  than  a  beginning  in  the  scien- 
tific phases  of  the  work  before  us. 
Not  one  of  our  states  has  yet  re- 
ceived thorough,  mature,  modem 
treatment,  largely  because  progress  in 
method  has  outstripped  the  possible 
performance  of  the  few  trained  work- 
ers. In  relation  to  history,  geography 
has  lately  been  substantially  aided  by 
two  conferences  planned  and  directed 
by  Prof.  G.  H.  Blakeslee,  at  Qark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  conference 
having  been  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  China  and  the  Far  East 
(Crowell,  New  York,  1910).  Interna- 
tional geography  is  marked  this  year 
by  the  appearance  of  the  procee<Ungs 
of  the  Congress  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1908,  and  of  the  pre- 
liminary circulars  of  the  next,  or 
Tenth  International  Congress,  to  be 
held  at  Rome,  Italy,  in  Oct.,  1911. 

The  several  subdivisions  of  geog- 
raphy are  treated  in  the  following 
summaries. 


Physical  Geography  of  the  Lands.— 
The  physical  geography  of  the  lands 
is  at  present  passing  through  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  scientific  evolution 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
The  barriers  that  formerly  separated 
geography  from  geology  have  brokei 
down;  geography  is  now  recognized 
by  the  modem  scientific  geographer 
as  being  essentially  the  geology  <^ 
to-day,  just  as  geology  is  seen  to  be 
the  summation  of  an  endless  series 
of  geographies;  hence  the  treatment 
of  land  forms  in  view  of  their  evolu- 
tion is  ffradr.ally  replacing  the  more 
empiriciu  n.ethods  heretofore  ia 
vogue. 

No  special  advances  in  the  study  of 
land  forms  are  to  be  noted  in  1910; 
the  latest  significant  advance  was 
the  revival,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
of  the  discussion  of  glacial  erosion  as 
a  means  of  land  sculpture,  and  the 
demonstration  of  its  great  effidency 
in  formerly  glaciated  mountains  of 
strong  relief.  But  there  is  constantly 
appearing  a  number  of  articles  in 
which,  as  far  as  the  lands  are  con- 
cerned, the  question  really  at  issue- 
though  not  always  so  recognized— is 
the  method  of  treatment,  rather  than 
the  thing  treated.  Progress  in  the 
way  of  finding  new  kinds  of  land 
forms  is  now  rare,  although  new  and 
highly  important  examples  of  old 
kinds  of  forms  are  repeatedly  re- 
ported: witness  the  recent  account 
of  earthquake  scarps  and  changes  of 
level  in  Alaska  by  Tarr  and  ^SeLrtin, 
and  of  the  lofty  and  little  dissected 
peneplains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  by 
Bowman.  Progress  in  the  way  of 
making  closer  study  of  preTioudj 
known  classes  of  forms,  and  of  find- 
ing better  methods  of  describing  them, 
is  going  on  at  a  satisfactory  rate;  it 
is  an  important  progress  because  it 
will  in  time  affect  the  whole  content 
of  the  science. 

This  may  be  best  seen  by  analyzing 
the  method  of  presentation  in  geo- 
graphical articles.  Putting  aside  a^ 
tides  written  largely  for  entertain- 
ment rather  than  for  instruction,  the 
more  scientific  artides  concerning 
land  forms  may  be  grouped  under 
two  chief  heads,  according  to.  whether 
their  method  is  empiricid,  in  not  at- 
tempting to  go  beyond  immediately 
observable  facts,  or  explanatory,  in 
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attempting  to  describe  existing  land 
forms  in  terms  of  their  origin  by  the 
slow  action  of  natural  processes  on 
crustal  structures.  Each  of  these 
methods  may  be  further  divided  into 
two  styles,  according  as— often  as  if 
by  accident  —  an  unsystematic  ar- 
rangement, or — more  consciously — a 
well  chosen,  systematic  arrangement 
is  followed.  Further,  all  regional  de- 
scriptions may  be  classed  under  two 
motives,  one  geomorphic,  in  which 
land  forms  are  studied  for  themselves, 
the  other  physiographic,  in  which 
they  are  studied  as  the  stage  on 
which  plants,  animals,  and  man  play 
their  parts.  Articles  of  the  physio- 
graphic motive  test  their  success  by 
showing  that  they  lead  to  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  living  elements  of  a 
landscape,  and  hence  contribute  more 
helpfully  than  geomorphic  studies  to 
a  fully  developed  modem  geograph- 
ical treatment. 

Illustrations. — One  other  element  of 
method  may  be  mentioned;  namely 
illustrations,  including  maps,  dia- 
grams and  pictures.  Maps  exhibit 
the  areal  relations  in  the  simplest 
manner,  and  should  always  accom- 
pany a  well  prepared  regional  article; 
diagrams  greatly  aid  explanation  by 
the  simplified  graphic  presentation 
of  generalized  features,  which  are 
sometimes  of  difficult  understanding 
through  words  alone ;  careful  sketches 
and  well  chosen  photographs  give 
truthful  details,  which  fall  into  their 
proper  place  by  aid  of  text,  maps,  and 
diagrams.  Thus  the  treatment  of 
land  forms  ranges  from  poorly  illus- 
trated, unsystematic,  unrelated,  em- 
pirioU  accounts,  to  well  illustrated, 
systematic,  related,  explanatory  de- 
scriptions. Progress  in  this  division 
of  geography  ma^  be  measured  by 
the  degree  to  which  studies  of  land 
forms  depart  from  the  first  and  ap- 
proach the  second  standard. 
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OCEANOGBAFHY 

G.  LlTTLEHALES 

Ever  since  the  ocean  became  the 
world-encompassing  highway  of  com- 
munication, the  superficial  aspects  of 
oceanography,  embracing  the  move- 
ments of  the  surface  waters  in 
waves,  tides,  and  currents,  have  been 
subjects  of  observation.  With  the 
advance  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  growth  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  ocean, 
came  the  realization  that  so  large  an 
expanse  of  a  substance  of  the  highest 
capacity  for  heat  must,  to  a  Targe 
extent,  govern  the  temperature  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  as  a  factor  in 
terrestrial  physics.  But  centuries  of 
voyaging  did  not  extend  marine  ob- 
servations beyond  the  delineation  of 
the  coasts  and  the  needs  of  naviga- 
tion; and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  sea  remained  un- 
fathomed;  the  observations  of  the 
biologist,  the  chemist,  and  the  geol- 
ogist did  not  extend  beyond  the  shal- 
low coastal  waters. 

By  setting  forth  the  principal  deep- 
sea  expeditions  according  to  nations 
and  states,  through  the  names  of  the 
vessels  engaged  and  the  periods  of 
their  service,  we  shall  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  reflecting  the  progress  of  the 
systematic  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  physical  and 
biological  conditions  of  that  vast  re- 
gion of  the  earth's  surface  occupied 
by  the  deeper  waters  of  the  ocean: 

AuBtria: 

Poui 1891-1910 

Belfdum : 

Belffica 1897-9 

Denmark : 

Inoolf 1895-6 

France* 

?3S;J2r- v.  •.::;;:;;;:;::;;:  :}»88<« 

Caudan 1895 

FrantaU 1903-6 
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Gennany: 

National 1880 

Valdiwia 1898-0 

Gaut 1901-8 

Flanet 1906-10 

Great  Britain: 

Liohtning 1868 

Porcupine 1869-70 

ChaiUngtr 1873-6 

IntUtioator 1887-1902 

Diaeo90ry 1901-t 

Sectia 1902-4 

Holland: 

WiUiam  Barentt 1878-84 

Siboga 1899-1900 

lUUy: 

WMhinaton 1881-2 

Vettor  Fimni 1882-ft 

Norway: 

Voringm 1876-8 

Fram 1893-6 

Gjoa 1903-6 

Mieha^  Sart 1900-1910 

Ruaua: 

Vitij* 1886-9 

Sweden: 

Vtoa 1878-80 

Antarctica 1001-3 

United  SUtes: 

FithHawk 1880-3 

AlbatroM 1883-1910 

Blak€ 1876-97 

Narragantett 1871-3 

Tuacarora 1873-6 

Nero 1900 

Principality  of  Monaco: 

I'Htrondelle 1885-8 

Pnnceea  Alice  1 1H91-7 

Pnnceee  Alice  JI 1895-1910 

The  parties  to  the  International 
Council  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Sea,  representing  the  countries  of 
Northern  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles,  have  under  their  control  and 
direction  a  number  of  small  vessels 
especially  fitted  for  oceanographical 
investigations,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  adding  to  the 
extensive  information  already  col- 
lected in  connection  with  the  fishery 
and  hydrographical  investigations  in 
the  North  Sea  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  ocean. 

The  private  enterprise  of  yachts- 
men has  also  been  made  to  yield  im- 
portant services  to  oceanography. 
Don  Carlos,  King  of  Portugal,  in  the 
yacht  Amelia,  made  important  in- 
vestigations from  1806  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  applied  chiefiy  to  the  fish- 
eries in  the  waters  of  Portugal.  M. 
Glandez,  a  citizen  of  France,  has 
done  methodical  work  of  importance 
in  the  Gulf  of  Gascoype,  in  his  yacht 
Andr^e,  and  Mr.  R.  Norris  Wolfen- 
den,  of  England,  has  made  annual 
cruises  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
yachts  Wahvin  and  Silver  Belle,  re- 
sulting in  interesting  biological  and 


physical  results  with  referenoe  to  the 
European  Atlantic 

These  expeditions  and  many  otlwrs 
of  lesser  import,  voyaging  for  the 
most  part  in  seas  remote  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  fitted 
out,  have  resulted  in  the  accumuIaUoB 
of  a  great  store  of  observations  and 
results,  out  of  which  has  grown  the 
literature  of  oceanography  by  which 
we  find  set  forth  the  climatology  and 
dynamical  meteorology  of  the  ocean, 
the  theories  of  the  tides  and  waves 
and  the  observed  facts  concerning 
them,  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  iTiie 
temperature,  the  composition  and 
circulation  of  the  oceanic  waters,  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  marine 
organisms  at  the  surface  and  in  the 
depths,  and  the  origin  and  distribu- 
tion of  marine  deposits  over  the  floor 
of  the  ocean. 

An  epitome  of  the  means  and 
methods  at  present  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  ocean  and  of 
the  principal  results  obtained  in 
oceanography,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Mu- 
s^e  Oc^anographique  of  Monaco  by 
Prof.  J.  Richard,  director  of  that  in- 
stitution; and  this  is  being  period- 
ically supplemented  by  a  synthesis 
of  oceanographical  knowledge  in  the 
newly  established  Internationale  Re- 
vue der  Oeeamten  Hydrohiologie  umd 
Hydrographie,  edited  by  R.  Welter- 
beck  with  the  cooperation  of  em- 
inent investigators,  and  published  by 
Dr.   Werner   Klinkhardt   at    Leipzig. 

Oceanography  has  her  fleets  on  the 
ocean  gathering  new  facts  of  observa- 
tion, and  her  laboratories  and  insti- 
tutions of  research  established  in 
many  lands,  and  inquiry  has  passed 
from  the  description  of  what  is  found 
in  the  sea  to  an  examination  of  the 
origin  of  animal  and  plant  life,  and 
to  the  causes  of  the  movements  and 
physical  conditions  found  therein. 

The  most  significant  advance  is  the 
introduction  of  oceanography  into  the 
rOle  of  the  exact  sciences  by  bringing 
it  within  the  domain  of  mathematics, 
and  thus  elevating  it  to  the  stage  in 
which  a  few  observations  will  serve 
for  the  prediction  of  those  movements 
by  which  both  its  circulation  and  the 
distribution  of  living  organisms  with- 
in its  waters  are  controlled. 

Observations    of    the    temperature, 
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salinity,  and  gas  contents  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  instant 
at  a  series  of  points  or  stations,  and 
alonff  a  network  of  lines  distributed 
in  the  depths  beneath  a  given  area 
of  the  ocean,  and  repeated  every  three, 
six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  have 
afforded  the  means  of  making  synoptic 
charts  which  disclose  the  existence  of 
bends  or  undulations  like  the  waves 
formed  on  the  boundary  surfaces  be- 
tween water-strata  of  different  dens- 
ities. It  is  the  mathematical  investi- 
gation of  these  varying  physical 
states  that  forms  the  Dyf%am%o<U 
Oceanography  of  Bjerknes  and  Sand- 
atrom,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. This  work  constitutes  an 
advanced  mathematico-physical  trea- 
tise on  the  statics  and  the  kinetics  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean.  Thus 
the  pressure,  density,  temperature, 
and  velocity  at  any  point  in  these 
terrestrial  fluids  are  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  modern  thermo- 
d3mamics. 

llie  most  significant  works  in  bio- 
logical oceanography  consist  in  in- 
terpreting the  connection  between  the 
form,  shape,  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
organism  and  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives, 
such  as  salinity,  temperature,  light, 
pressure,  and  motion;  that  is,  in  ex- 
plaining biological  conditions  on  a 
physicsLl  basis.  An  example  of  this 
is  found  in  the  investigations  by  Al- 
fred G.  Mayer,  of  the  Tortugas  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  entitled  Rhythmical 
Pulsation  in  Scyphomedusce,  This 
publication  describes  the  effects  of 
the  actions  of  sea  water,  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  and  potassium  upon 
pulsation  in  jelly  fishes,  and  the 
hearts  of  scapse  and  of  turtles.  It  Is 
shown  that  if  any  strip  of  tissue  ca- 
pable of  pulsation  be  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  closed  circuit  and  then 
set  into  pulsation,  it  will  maintain 
itself  in  movement  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

CABTOGBAPHY 

Ctbus  C.  Adams 

The  maps  here  listed  have  been  se- 
lected from  a  large  number  of  official 


or  authoritative  maps  nearly  all  pub- 
lished since  Oct.,  1909.  All  maps  are 
in  colors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  International  Map  Committee, 
meeting  in  London,  Nov.,  1909,  adopted 
a  uniform  set  of  sjrmbols  and  conven- 
tional signs  and  rules  as  to  projec- 
tions, colors,  contours,  lettering,  etc., 
to  be  used  by  all  nations  that  co- 
operate in  producing  the  map  of  the 
world  on  a  scale  of  1 :  1,000,000.  Full 
text,  Oeogr,  Jour,,  Aug.,  1910.  The 
leading  countries  of  South  America 
have  promised  their  cooperation  on 
surveys  for  the  sheets  of  this  map 
relating  to  their  own  territory. 

The  World,  The  Iron  Resources  of. 
Forty-three  maps  with  text.  Stock- 
holm, 1910. 

United  States,  Government  maps, 
fiscal  year  July,  1909,  to  June,  1910 
—  (a)  The  Geological  Survey,  issued 
87  new  topographic  sheets,  12  new 
editions  of  old  sheets,  and  14  folios 
of  the  Geologic  Atlas  (including  edi- 
tions in  8vo.) ;  (6)  United  States,  100 
miles  ^0.9  inch.  By  Henry  Gannett, 
March,  1910;  (c)  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Surv^:  102  charts,  including  Alaska 
15,  Hawaii  9,  Philippines  22,  and 
Porto  Rico  1;  (d)  Hydroffraphic  Of- 
fice: 119  charts,  including  Pilot 
Charts;  (e)  General  Land  Office: 
maps  of  Washington  State,  Oregon, 
and  Arizona,  1  inch  ^  12  miles,  and 
Alaska,  1  inch ^60  miles;  if)  Dept. 
of  Agriculture:  38  soil  maps  and  the 
daily  Weather  Map  (Weather  Bu- 
reau), which  also  issues  monthly  me- 
teorological charts  of  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

United  States.  Four-sheet  map  of. 
1:5,000,000.  In  Atlas  Universel  de 
04og.,  Hachette,  Paris,  1910.  [A  su- 
perior map  with  detail  skillfully  gen- 
eralized.] 

Florida,  Geologic  and  Topoffraphic 
Map.  1 : 1,000,000.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
and  Fla.  Geol.  Surv.,  2d  Ann.  Rep., 
1909. 

M<iryland,  (a)  Map  of,  showing 
physiograj^hic  provinces  (black) ;  (b) 
Map  showmff  lunestones  of.  1  inch  = 
3  miles.  Md.  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  viii, 
Baltimore,  1909. 

West  Virginia,  Map  of,  showing 
coal,  gas,  and  limestone  areas.  1 :  443,- 
520  (black).  W.  Va.  Geol.  Surv., 
Morgan  town,  1910. 

Canada,     (a)  Resource  map  of  the 
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dominion  of.  1 :  12,000,000.  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Ottawa,  1909;  (6)  Corrected 
map  of  Southampton  Island,  Hudson 
Bay.  1:2,154,240  (black).  Capt.  G. 
Comer.  Bull.,  Am.  Geogr.  Soc.,  vol. 
xlii.  No.  2, 1910.  [Corrections  of  coast 
line  and  soundings.] 

Bouth  Amerioa, — Brazil.  Mappa  do 
sul  do.  1 : 2,500,000.  G.  de  A  Moura. 
L.  Friederichsen,  Hamburg,  1909. 
[Best  map  of  southern  states  of 
Brazil.] 

Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  new  boun- 
dary between,  1 : 1,710,720.  Bull.,  Am. 
Geogr.  Soc,  vol.  xlii,  No.  6,  1910. 

Chile,  The  Chilean  Land  Survey 
added  (1909-10)  four  sheets  to  its 
maps  of  the  Republic.  1 : 1,500,000. 
Oficina  de  Mensura  de  Tierras,  San- 
tiago. [Conspicuous  features:  orog- 
raphy, hydrography,  and  many  tables 
of  geogr.  and  economic  import.] 

Peru.  Mapa  del  departamento  de 
Loreto.  1 : 1 ,000,000  ( three  sheets ) . 
Col.  P.  Portillo.  Bol.,  Soc.  Geog.  de 
Lima,  vol.  xxiii,  No.  4,  Lima,  1908. 
[Notable  for  itinerary  surveys  of 
Madre  de  Dios,  Ucayali,  Purus,  and 
other  rivers.] 

Africa. — Africa  Atlante  d',  36  plates, 
120  pp.  of  text.  1st.  Ital.  d*arti  graf- 
iohe,  Bergamo,  1909. 

Africa.  Central  and  South,  1 : 5,- 
000,000.  Bartholomew,  Edinburgh, 
1910.     [Revision.] 

Tropical  Africa.  Skeleton  maps  of, 
showing  distribution  of  tsetse  flies 
and  sleeping  sickness  (two  maps), 
1:7,500,000.  Sleeping  Sickness  Bu- 
reau, London,  1910. 

African  Ooldfielda.  (a)  West  Afri- 
can goldfields,  1  inch  =  4  miles ;  ( b ) 
Map  of  Rhodesia,  1  inch  ^  12  miles ; 
(c)  Map  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold- 
fields,  1  inch  =  5,000  feet.  A.  G. 
Clevely,  Ilford,  Eng.,  1909.  [Very  de- 
tailed.] 

AlgericL  Commercial  Map  of,  1: 
200,()()0.  (Seventeen  sheets,  in  course 
of  publication. )  M.  C.  Jonnart,  Gouv- 
emeur  Gr^n^ral,  Algiers,  1910.  [Fine 
general  map  with  details  of  economic 
conditions.] 

British  Africa,  (a)  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate:  (1)  Nairobi  and 
the  surrounding  country,  1 :  62,500 ; 
(2)  Nairobi,  1:125,000.  War  Office, 
London,  1910.  [Detailed  topographic 
maps  by  the  new  Surv.  Dept.]  (6) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  G^logical  Map  of 


the,  1:238,000.  Sheets  32,  40,  Cape 
Town,  1910.  [Several  sheets  of  this 
map  are  appearing  every  year.]  (c) 
Gambia,  1 :  500,000.  Geogr.  Sect.,  Gen. 
Staff,  War  Office,  London,  1909;  (d) 
Southern  Nigeria,  S.  and  E.  provinces 
of,  1:500,000.  Capt.  W.  H.  Beverly, 
Stanford,  London,  1909.  [Best  gen- 
eral map  of  this  region.]  (e)  Nja^ 
land  Protectorate,  1 : 1,000,000.  Geogr. 
Sect.,  Gen.  Staff,  No.  2,136,  Locidon, 
1909;  if)  Sierra  Leone,  1:200,000. 
War  Office,  No.  1,764,  London,  1909. 
[Sheets  of  this  detailed  survey  that 
appeared  in  1909.] 

Belgian  Congo.  Congo  Beige,  1 :  4,- 
000,000.  A.  de  Boeck,  Brussels,  1910. 
[The  latest  map  summary  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  colony.] 

Cotton  Maps,  (a)  Baumwollkarie 
von  Deutsch-Ostafrika,  1:7,000,000; 
(b)  ditto  Kamerun,  1:6,000,000. 
Kolonialwirtachaftl.  Kom.,  Berlin, 
1910.  [Examples  of  colonial  economic 
maps.] 

Egypt.  Map  of,  1:750,000.  (Six 
sheets.)  Surv.  Dept.,  Cairo,  1909. 
[Best  generalized  map  of  Elgypt.] 

French  Colonies.  (a)  Dahomey, 
Carte  du,  1 :  500,000 ;  ( b )  Carte  de  la 
Guin^e  Francaise,  1 :  500,000 ;  ( c)  Car- 
te de  la  C(^te  d'  Ivoire,  1:500,000; 
id)  Carte  de  la  COte  Francaise  des 
Somalis,  1:500,000;  (e)  Carte  de 
I'Afrique  occidentale  Francaise.  Serv. 
g^ogr.  des  Colonies,  Paris,  190&-09. 
[These  fine  maps  (one  to  six  sheets 
each)  are  the  authoritative  maps  of 
most  of  French  Africa,]  (f)  L'Af- 
rique  Equatorial  Francaise  (formerly 
the  French  Congo),  1:1,000,000.  A. 
Challamel,  Paris,  1910.  [In  five  sheets 
of  which  three  have  appeared.] 

German  Colonies,  {a)  Cameroons, 
Kamerun,  1 :  300,000.  ( Twenty  sheets 
and  six  supp.)  D.  Reimer,  Berlin. 
[First  Sect,  has  just  appeared.]  (6) 
German  Ostafrika,  special  map  o^ 
1:300,000.  (Twenty-six  sheets  and 
six  supp. )  D.  Reimer,  Berlin,  [Near- 
ing  completion.]  (o)  Deutsch-Stld- 
westafrika,  1:400,000.  In  Deutsch- 
Kol.  Atlas,  Grerman  Col.  Soc,  Berlin. 
[Revised  annually.]  {d)  Togo,  1: 
200,000.  (Ten  sheets.)  D.  Reimer, 
Berlin.  [The  first  German  colony  to 
complete  its  detailed  map.] 

Lake  Victoria,  1 : 1,000,000.  War 
Office,  Geogr.  Sect.,  Gen.  Staff,  Lon- 
don,   1910.     [Coast  line  based  upon 
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plane  table  surveys  controlled  by  tri- 
angulation.] 

Aaio. — Borneo,  Oversichts  Kaart 
vnn  het  eiland,  1:200.000.  Topogr. 
Inrichting,  Batayia,  1909.  [Best  map 
of  the  island.] 

(Jhina,  Topographic  Map  of  a  Part 
of  Kiang-su  Province,  1 :  20,000.  ( In 
Chinese.)  Bureau  of  Land  Surveys 
(Chinese)  in  S.  China,  Nanking,  1910. 
[About  100  sheets  cover  area  of  3,120 
square  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Yangtse.  Terrain  shown  by  contours. 
Large  information.  Not  yet  sold  to 
the  public.  The  purpose  to  cover 
China  nroper  with  this  survey  is  an- 
nouncea.] 

East  Indies  Archipelago.  Over- 
sichts Kaart  van,  1:2,500,000.  (Six 
sheets.)  Topogr.  Surv.  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Batavia,  1909.  [Best 
general  map  of  the  entire  archipelago.] 

IndO'Ohina,  1 :  200,000.  Geop-.  Serv- 
ice, Hanoi.     [In  course  of  publication.] 

Java,  Topographische  Kaart  van, 
en  Madoera,  1 :  100,000.  Topogr.  Surv., 
Batavia,  1909.  [First  sheet  of  the 
new  surv^  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
which  will  number  about  150  sheets.] 

Tibet.  Das  Hochland  von.  Zur 
Uebersicht  von  Sven  Hedins  Reisen, 
1894-1908,  1:3,700,000.  Pet.  Mitt., 
vol.  Ivi,  2  Halbband,  I.  Heft,  1910. 
[Supersedes  all  maps  of  the  larger 
part  of  Tibet.] 

Europe, — France,  (a)  France  au, 
1 :  50,000.  Service  G6ogr.  de  TArm^, 
Paris.  [The  publication  of  this  nota- 
ble map  is  making  steady  progress.  It 
was  b^^n  in  1906  to  meet  the  needs 
of  science  and  industry  as  well  as  of 
the  army.  Based  on  topographic  re- 
surveys  begun  in  1903.]  (6)  France 
en  47  feuilles,  1:200,000.  Delegrave, 
Paris,  1909.  [Example  of  excellent 
maps  showing  automobile  routes  that 
are  multiplying  in  Europe.] 

Oreat  Britain,  Quarter  inch  to  mile 
map  of  Scotland,  1:253,440.  Bar- 
tholomew, Edinburgh,  1910.  [A  model 
map  now  appearing.] 

International  Geological  Map  of  Eu- 
rope, 1:500,000.  [Of  the  49  sheets, 
33  have  been  published;  12,  13,  and 
20  (Russia  sheets),  were  added  in 
1910.  Of  the  16  yet  to  appear,  10 
will  pertain  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  6  to  neighboring  eastern  coun- 
tries.] 

Polar, — Arctic,     (a)  Wandkarteder 


Nordpolargebiete,  1:7,500,000.  (Two 
sheets.)  Reimer,  Berlin,  1910.  [The 
latest  and  most  complete  map  of  the 
Arctic  area.]  (6)  Sketch  map  show- 
ing surveys  of  Danish  N.  E.  Greenland 
Expedition,  1 :  8,000,000.  Oeogr.  Jour,, 
vol.  XXXV,  No.  5,  London,  1910.  [Com- 
pletes the  outlining  of  the  Greenland 
coasts.]  (c)  Sketeh  map  of  expedi- 
tion of  (>>mm.  R.  E.  Peary,  1908-09, 
1 :  25,000,000.  With  profile  of  sound- 
ings from  C.  Columbia  to  Pole.  Oeogn 
JouTp,  vol.  xxxvi.  No.  2,  London,  1910. 
Antarctic,  Three  maps  illustrating 
explorations  and  surveys  of  Shackle- 
ton's  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907-09, 
1:1,500,000  and  1:6,000,000.  The 
Heart  of  the  Antarctic,  by  E.  H. 
Shackleton.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia, 
1910. 
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EXPLOBATION   AND 
DISCO  VEBY 

IIenby  Gannett 

The  Roosevelt  Expedition.  —  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  April,  1910,  from  British  East 
Africa,  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year 
collecting  zoological  specimens  for  the 
National  Museum  and  studying  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  ani- 
mals of  that  region.  His  collection 
is  remarkable  in  size  and  variety, 
and  is  far  the  finest  ever  obtained 
by  a  single  expedition.  The  party, 
consisting  of  his  son  Kermit,  Dr. 
Meams  and  Mr.  Heller,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  Mr.  Loring, 
left  Mombasa  for  the  interior  in 
April,  1909.  As  a  result  the  United 
States  National  Museum  will  possess 
the  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
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lection  of  African  fauna  in  the  world. 
Among  the  particularly  rare  speci- 
mens obtained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  per- 
sonally were  a  reticulated  giraffe, 
five  splendid  specimens  of  the  white 
rhino  (only  two  and  very  poor  ones 
had  been  previously  brought  into 
civilization),  and  three  giant  eland. 
These  are  the  first  specimens  of  eland 
obtained  for  any  museum.  Alto- 
gether the  party  brou^t  back  near- 
ly 11,000  specimens,  including  5,000 
mammals,  4,000  birds,  2,000  reptiles, 
500  fishes,  and  hundreds  of  botanical 
specimens.  Next  to  the  big  game 
species,  the  series  of  birds  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable. 

African  Game  TraiU,  the  book 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  published  as 
a  result  of  the  expedition,  is  a  nota- 
ble contribution  to  knowledge. 

The  North  Pole.— Sept.  6,  1909,  the 
world  was  electrified  by  a  telegram 
from  Robert  E.  Peary  from  Indian 
Harbor,  Labrador,  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  preceding  April  6th  he  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  North  Pole. 
Thus  the  prize  which  had  been  sought 
for  by  explorers  for  centuries  was 
captured  at  last  by  an  American.  On 
this  expedition,  his  sixth  attempt  to 
reach  the  pole.  Commander  Peary  left 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  July  17,  1908,  on  the 
Roosevelt,  He  proceeded  northward 
to  Etah,  on  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, where  he  obtained  Eskimos, 
dogs,  and  walrus  meat.  Then  he 
pushed  on  northward  through  the  ice 
of  Smith  Sound  to  the  north  coast 
of  Grant  Land,  where  he  laid  up  the 
ship  and  made  winter  quarters. 

During  the  winter,  moonlight  nights 
were  utilized  in  hunting,  to  obtain 
supplies  of  fresh  meat,  and  in  trans- 
porting provisions  and  other  supplies 
to  Cape  Columbia,  ninety  miles  to 
the  westward,  which  had  been  de- 
cided on  as  the  real  starting  point  of 
the  polar  expedition.  At  this  place 
were  collected  before  the  end  of  Feb. 
all  the  men,  dogs,  sledges,  provisions, 
and  other  supplies  required  for  the 
long  journey  over  the  sea  ice. 

The  party  started  from  the  land 
on  March  Ist,  as  soon  as  there  was 
light  enough  to  travel.  It  consisted 
of  six  white  men  and  one  negro,  nine- 
teen Eskimos,  134  dogs,  and  nineteen 
sledges.  It  was  organized  into  seven 
parties,  each  led  by  a  member  of  the 


expedition  with  two  or  three  Eski- 
mos, an  equal  number  of  sledges,  and 
eight  dogs  to  each  sledge.  Six  of 
these  were  supporting  parties,  whose 
functions  were  to  transport  provis- 
ions, to  build  trails,  and  in  every 
way  possible  to  aid  the  seventh  party. 
the  one  led  by  Peary,  toward  its  goaL 
As  they  journeyed  north,  one  sup- 
porting party  after  another,  having 
fulfilled  its  mission,  left  the  main 
column  and  returned  to  the  land,  xm- 
til  finally,  in  Utitude  ST""  48%  the 
fifth  supporting  party,  that  com- 
manded by  Bartlett,  the  captain  of 
the  Roosevelt,  returned.  The  sixth 
party,  led  hy  the  negro,  Henson,  ac- 
companied Commander  Peary's  own 
party  to  the  pole.  On  Bartlett's  de- 
parture there  were  left  with  Peary 
and  Henson  four  Eskimos,  five  sledges, 
and  forty  dogs.  The  Eskimos, 
sledges,  and  dogs  were  the  best  of 
the  whole  outfit.  Peary  himself  was 
in  the  best  of  physical  fitness,  and 
with  ample  store  of  provisions,  the 
prospect  of  success  was  most  excel- 
lent, and  the  event  justified  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  The  133  remaining 
miles  were  traversed  in  six  long 
marches,  and  the  pole  was  reached. 
Peary  spent  a  day  and  a  half  there, 
observing  for  latitude,  and  then 
started  heick.  His  homeward  journey 
was  expedited  by  various  causes.  He 
followed  the  trail  of  his  other  re- 
turning parties,  and  thus  was  spared 
the  labor  and  delay  of  cutting  and 
building  trails;  he  used  the  igloos 
built  by  them,  and  thus  saved  much 
time;  the  southward  drift  of  the  ice 
was  now  in  his  favor,  and  finally 
there  was  the  consciousness  in  both 
man  and  dogs  that  they  were  going 
home — all  these  conspired  to  enable 
Peary  to  make  double  marches,  do- 
ing two  days'  travel  for  one  on  the 
way  up.  He  reached  the  land  and 
his  ship  in  safety,  as  did  all  of  his 
party  with  one  exception.  Prof.  Ross 
Marvin,  of  Cornell  University,  who 
was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  support- 
ing parties,  fell  into  a  lead  and  was 
drowned. 

For  his  achievement  in  discovering 
the  North  Pole  Peary  has  received 
the  highest  honors  from  all  the  great 
geographic  societies  of  the  world, 
and  from  many  other  scientific  or- 
ganizations. 
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The  scientific  work  accomplished 
by  Peary  consisted,  first,  in  the  dem- 
onstration that  there  is  no  land  at 
or  near  the  pole,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  route  thither;  second,  in 
obtaining  a  line  of  soundings  from 
Cape  Columbia  to  the  pole;  third, 
tidal  observations  at  a  number  of 
points  on  the  north  coasts  of  Green- 
land and  Grant  Land. 

The  Horthwest  Passage. — Capt.  J. 
C.  Bemier,  the  Canadian  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, in  his  steamer  Arctic,  has 
been  occupied  during  the  past  two 
years  in  exploring  the  lands  and  isl- 
ands bordering  on  Lancaster  and 
Melville  sounds,  especially  in  Banks 
Land.  Last  July  he  started  north 
again,  this  time  with  the  intention 
of  attempting  the  Northwest  passage 
by  a  more  northern  route  than  that 
taken  by  Amundsen.  He  expects  to 
complete  the  voyage  in  1911,  spend- 
ing the  present  winter  at  Winter 
Harbor,  on  Melville  Island. 

Amundsen's  Expedition. — Capt. 
Amundsen  left  Norway  in  June,  1910. 
on  the  From  with  the  intention  of 
going  around  Cape  Horn  and  through 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  straits  into 
the  Arctic.  There  he  plans  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  the  ice  and  to  drift, 
if  possible,  across  the  North  Pole, 
thus  repeating  Nansen's  experiment. 
He  does  not  expect  to  enter  tne  Arctic 
Ocean  until  the  summer  of  1911.  He 
is  provisioned  for  seven  years. 

Antarctic  £zploration.---Capt.  R.  L. 
Scott,  R.N.,  started  in  June,  1910, 
for  a  second  expedition  to  explore  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  His  ship,  the 
Terra  Nova,  left  Littleton,  New  Zea- 
land, at  the  end  of  Nov.,  intending 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  shore  of 
MacMurdo  Sound.  The  purpose  is 
to  take  up  the  exploration  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Antarctic  Continent 
where  his  former  expedition  and 
Shackleton's  expedition  left  oiT,  and 
to  carry  the  work  forward  as  far  as 
means  permit.  For  transportation 
on  land  Siberian  ponies  will  be  used, 
B8  was  done  in  his  former  expedition 
and  also  in  Shackleton's.  These  two 
expeditions  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  yielded  important  information 
concerning  the  interior  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent. 

Scott's  explorations  showed  that 
the    great   ice    barrier   is   in    reality 


the  front  of  an  enormous  ice  field  or 
erlacier.  mainly  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  great  bay  or  sea,  and  fod 
by  glaciers  coming  down  from  ele- 
vated land  on  the  west  and  probably 
upon  the  east  side  also.  Scott  trav- 
eled southward  up  the  western  mar- 
gin of  this  ice  field  four  hundred 
miles.  He  also  climbed  from  his  head- 
quarters on  MacMurdo  Sound,  to  the 
summit  of  the  high  table  land  to 
the  westward. 

Shackleton  traveled  up  the  western 
border  of  the  ice  field  until  he  reached 
a  great  glacier  coming  down  from 
the  high  lands  to  the  westward.  He 
followed  up  this  glacier  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plateau,  and  then  kept 
on  southward  until  he  reached  a 
point  only  ninety-three  miles  from 
the  South  Pole,  when  he  was  obliged 
by  scarcity  of  provisions  to  return. 
At  the  point  wnere  he  turned  back 
he  was  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  During  his  absence 
on  this  southward  journey  another 
party  of  the  expedition  reached  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole,  and  a  third 
party  climbed  Mt.  Erebus. 

Charcot's  Expedition. — In  Feb.  Dr. 
Jean  Charcot,  in  the  steamer  Pour- 
quoi  Pas,  arrived  at  Punta  Arena, 
Chile,  after  two  seasons  spent  in  ex- 
ploring, the  shores  of  the  Antarctic. 
During  the  fijrst  season  he  completed 
a  map  of  Adelaide  Island,  eighty-one 
miles  long,  and  south  of  it  discov- 
ered a  great  gulf.  The  coast  was 
surveyed  for  120  miles  as  far  as 
Alexander  I  Land.  The  expedition 
returned  north  and  wintered  at  Peter- 
man  Island.  During  the  second  sea- 
son he  discovered  new  lands  west  and 
south  of  Alexander  I  Land,  and 
steamed  as  far  west  as  longitude 
126''  between  the  parallels  of  69''  and 
71*. 

Asia.  —  In  western  China  Count 
Charles  de  Polignac,  with  two  com- 
panions, has  been  engaged  during 
1909  and  1910  in  explonng  certain 
rivers,  branches  of  the  Yang  Tse, 
with  respect  to  their  navigability. 

Africa. — M.  H.  Hubert  returned  to 
France  in  Aug.,  1910,  having  com- 
pleted a  geographical  and  geological 
exploration  of  more  than  ten  degrees 
square,  about  400,000  square  miles,  in 
French  West  Africa. 

M.  August  Chevalier  is  at  present 
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engaged  in  the  exploration  of  Da- 
homey. The  lower  and  middle  parts 
of  this  region  he  has  completed  and 
is  now  at  work  in  upper  Dahomey. 

The  Sudan.— For  several  years  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  reconnaissance 
map  of  the  Sudan,  and  at  present 
nearly  all  the  inhabited  part  has 
been  mapped  on  scales  of  1:250,000  or 
1:1,000,000. 

In  1908  Capt.  Cortier  commenced 
an  exploration  of  a  part  of  south- 
western Sudan.  His  expedition  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  the  Soci^t^ 
de  Geographic  of  Paris,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  French  West  Africa.  This 
work  was  brought  to  an  end  and 
Capt.  Cortier  returned  to  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  This 
expedition  was  eminently  successful, 
having  mapped  and  made  geological 
studies  of  an  area  650  by  300  miles 
in  extent,  lying  mainly  between  lati- 
tudes 15"  30'  and  20"  north,  and 
longitudes  0"  and  10"  east.  Positions 
were  fixed  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  by  triangulation. 

Belgian  Congo.— During  the  year 
there  has  been  published  in  London 
an  account  by  E.  Torday  of  his  ex- 
plorations during  the  previous  two 
years  in  the  Kasai  country  of  Bel- 
gian Congo.  Here  he  found  cannibals 
living  undisturbed.  The  region  ex- 
plored is  about  the  size  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  combined,  but  is  so 
cut  up  by  rivers  and  impenetrable 
forests  that  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  entirely  dissimilar  tribes  in  the 
territory,  varying  from  the  Bankutu 
cannibals  to  the  Batetela,  who,  Mr. 
Torday  declares,  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive negroes  in  Africa. 

Spitzbergen. — For  several  years  an 
exploration  of  the  Spitzbergen  Archi- 
pelago has  been  in  progress.  This 
was  financed  originally  by  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  and  latterly  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Norway.  Besides  prepar- 
ing a  topographic  map,  a  geological 
survey  is  being  made. 

Canada.— During  Aug.  and  Sept., 
1910,  Prof.  Raymond  McFarland,  of 
Middlebury  College,  with  several  as- 
sistants, made  an  important  expedi- 
tion to  the  unexplored  region  about 
little  Lake  Mistassini  and  Lake  Te- 
miscamie.       The     party     was     well 


equipped  and  obtained  considerable 
new  information  about  the  geo- 
graphic features  of  this  region. 

Alaska.— D.  C.  Witherspoon,  C  E. 
Giffin,  and  F.  H.  Moffit  explored  an 
area  of  about  4,000  square  miles  lying 
adjacent  to  and  south  of  the  centra] 
part  of  the  Alaska  range,  and  be- 
tween the  Gulkana  River  on  the  east 
and  the  Susitna  River  on  the  west. 
Work  was  begun  at  Paxton  on  the 
Fairbank's  trail  about  July  1st  and 
carried  westward  to  Valdez  Creek, 

The  expedition  was  organized  as 
three  parties,  and  geologic  and  topo- 
graphic reconnaissance  surveys  were 
made  on  a  scale  of  1:250,000.  This 
expedition  worked  northward  to  the 
crest  line  of  the  range,  while  an- 
other party,  under  the  leadership  of 
J.  W.  Bagley  and  S.  R.  Capps,  ex- 
plored the  region  lying  north  of  the 
crest  line.  This  second  expedition 
made  a  geologic  and  topographic 
reconnaissance  map  (scale  1:2^,000) 
of  an  area  of  about  2,000  square 
miles,  bounded  on  the  south  by  th« 
Alaska  range,  on  the  east  by  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ne- 
nana  River,  and  north  by  the  Tanant 
flats. 

A.  G.  Maddren  and  C.  G.  Anderson 
carried  a  geologic  and  topographic 
exploratory  survey  (scale  1:250,000) 
southwestward  from  Ruby  Creek,  on 
the  Yukon,  to  Haiditarod,  in  the  In- 
noko  basin,  including  a  large  part  of 
the  drainage  of  the  Innoko  River. 

P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin  made 
a  geologic  and  topographic  reconnaii- 
sance  survey  of  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  middle  Koyuknk  and  the 
middle  Kobuk,  including  the  valkj 
of  Pah  River.  The  original  plan  of 
carrjring  the  survey  to  the  southwest 
could  not  be  carried  out  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  delivery  of  supplies 
for  the  party  on  the  Kobuk,  as  con- 
tracted for. 
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OHEMTBTBY 


INOBGANIO    AND    FHYSIOAIi 


Abthxtb  Weslet  Bbownb 

The  great  activity  of  investigatora 
in  the  fields  of  inorganic  and  physical 
chenustrv  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1910, 
in  the  neighborhood  oi  two  thousand 
articles  descriptive  of  experimental 
researches  in  these  fields  have  been 
published  in  the  scientific  journals.  It 
18  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate 
even  the  titles  of  these  investi^tions 
or  to  attempt  the  presentation,  m  non- 
technical language,  of  any  systematic 
rteum^  of  the  work,  or  any  adequate 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future  science.  Attention  is  here 
briefly  called  to  a  few  of  the  many 
advances  made  during  the  past  year, 
selected  almost  at  random  from  the 
mass  of  material  worthy  of  comment. 

Water,  the  most  familiar  of  all  sub- 
stances, when  studied  under  unusual 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, behaves  in  a  surprising  manner. 
By  using  the  novel  method  of  sub- 
jecting water  to  a  pressure  of  3,000 
kilograms  per  sauare  centimeter,  and 
then  cooling  it,  nrst  with  solid  carbon 
dioxide,  and  finally  with  liquid  air, 
Tammann  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  new  variety  of  ice,  heavier  than 
liquid  water.  As  its  temperature 
rises,  this  ice  swells  and  breaks  up 
into  a  white,  powdered  mass  of  ordi- 
nary ice  occupying  from  four  to  eight 
times  the  bulk  of  the  original  sample. 
One  interesting  conclusion  of  the  re- 
search is  that  water  in  freezing  can- 
not exert  a  pressure  greater  than 
2,500  atmospheres,  since  at  this  pres- 
sure "ice  III,"  as  the  new  variety 
is  termed,  is  stable.  A  vessel  capable 
of  withstanding  this  pressure  will 
therefore  not  l^  burst  by  the  freez- 
ing of  water. 


Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Ozone. — 
It  has  been  shown  by  G.  W.  Shearer 
that  when  certain  metals,  such  as 
aluminum,  zinc,  and  magnesium,  are 
immersed  in  water  containing  dis- 
solved oxygen,  appreciable  amounts  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  are  formed.  An- 
other new  and  interesting  method  by 
which  the  formation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  this  substance  has  been  ef- 
fected consists  in  passing  an  electric 
current  through  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  in  water  at  the 
temperature  of  -40"  C.  Bv  this  meth- 
od Kiesenfeld  and  Reinhold  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  hydrogen  peroxide 
at  the  positive  eled^rode,  by  what  may 
be  regarded  as  an  oxidation  process, 
whereas  the  electrolytic  formation  of 
the  substance  has  taken  place  hither- 
to at  the  negative  electroae  by  a  proc- 
ess of  reduction.  After  water  has 
been  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ultraviolet  light,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  air,  it  is  found  to  contain 
hydrogen  peroxide,  formed  without 
doubt  by  the  action  of  ozone  upon  the 
water.  Such  liquids  as  olive  oil  and 
kerosene,  which  are  capable  of  dis- 
solving ozone,  are  found  after  similar 
exposure  to  contain  this  substance  in 
solution.  E.  van  Aubel,  who  per- 
formed these  experiments,  considers 
that  the  formation  of  ozone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  quartz  mercury 
lamp  is  now  well  established.  Man- 
chot  has  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  ozone  in  flames,  finding  it  possible 
to  detect  the  substance  in  any  hot 
flame  such  as  the  oxyhydrogen  or  even 
the  ordinary  gas  blast  flame.  Haber 
and  Hodsman,  by  using  a  silver  capil- 
lary tube,  succeeded  in  detectmg 
ozone  in  very  hot  flames,  including 
the  oxygen  carbon  monoxide  flame. 

Action  of  Ultraviolet  Rays  Upon 
Gases. — The  chemical  action  of  ultra- 
violet rays  upon  certain  mixtures  of 
gases   has    been    studied   by    several 
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investigators.  For  example,  Berthelot 
and  Gaudechon  have  found  that  when 
a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  oxygen  is 
exposed  to  the  rays,  nitrogen  and  wa- 
ter are  formed;  and  that  cyanogen 
and  oxygen  under  similar  treatment 
combine  quantitatively,  yielding  car- 
bon dioxide  and  nitrogen.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  if,  during  the  passage  of 
the  earth  through  a  comet's  tail,  any 
appreciable  amount  of  cyanogen  should 
be  introduced  into  the  atmosphere, 
this  poisonous  substance  would  be 
quickly  oxidized  by  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen under  the  influence  of  the  intense 
ultraviolet  rays  of  the  upper  air,  and 
would  bo  replaced  by  carbon  dioxide 
and  nitrogen,  two  normal  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere.  Coehn  and  Becker 
have  investigated  quantitatively  the 
effect  of  ultraviolet  light  upon  the 
formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  from 
sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen.  When  a 
gas  mixture  containing  a  ninefold  ex- 
cess of  oxygen  was  passed  through  the 
quartz  apparatus  at  the  rate  of  100 
to  150  c.c.  a  minute,  and  at  the 
temperature  of  450°  C.,  a  yield  of 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  sulphur  triox- 
ide was  obtained.  It  is  suggested 
by  the  authors  that  the  facts  disclosed 
by  this  investigation  might  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  technical  photochem- 
ical process  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Solability  Determinations.  —  The 
solubility  of  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stances, including  both  gases  and 
solids,  in  water  and  in  other  solvents, 
has  been  determined  by  various  inves- 
tigators during  the  past  year.  Find- 
lay  and  Creighton,  for  example,  have 
studied  the  influence  of  colloids  and 
fine  suspensions  upon  the  solubility  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitrous  oxide  in 
water,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
throwing  light  upon  the  absorption  of 
gases  by  the  blood.  Sieverts  and  his 
coworkers  have  investigated  the  solu- 
bility of  gases  in  metals  and  alloys. 
They  find  that  copper  absorbs  sulphur 
dioxide;  that  copper,  nickel,  and  iron 
absorb  hydrogen  in  quantities  vary- 
ing inversely  with  the  temperature, 
and  that  silver  dissolves  oxygen  in 
amounts  closely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  gas  pressure. 

Nonaqueous  Solvents.— Within  re- 
cent years  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  by  inorganic  and  physical 


chemists  to  the  study  of  solvents 
other  than  water.  The  epoch-maldfig 
researches  of  E.  C.  Franklin  and  bis 
associates,  for  example,  have  showa 
not  only  that  liquid  ammonia  deserves 
to  share  with  water  the  distincticm  of 
being  an  almost  universal  solvent,  but 
that  chemical  reactions  taking  pla^ 
between  substances  dissolved  in  liquid 
ammonia  are  in  many  cases  closely 
analogous  with  reactions  between  cor- 
responding substances  dissolved  in 
water.  As  a  further  illustration  from 
this  field  of  investigation  may  be  cited 
the  work  publish^  during  the  past 
year  by  R5hler,  who  has  studied  the 
properties  of  formamide  as  a  solvent 
lor  inorganic  salts,  and  who  has  dee- 
trolyzed  numerous  solutions  of  salts 
dissolved  in  this  substance.  In  cod* 
tinuation  of  his  own  earlier  researches 
upon  the  reactions  occurring  in  ace- 
tone and  in  pyridine  solutions,  A. 
Naumann  has  within  the  year  inves- 
tigated the  reactions  in  methyl  acetate 
and  in  ethyl  acetate  solutions.  In 
methyl  acetate,  for  example,  he  has 
found  that  an  insoluble  salt  may  be 
precipitated,  just  as  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions, by  the  interaction  of  two  soluUe 
salts. 

Direct  Synthesis  of  Ammonia.— 
One  of  the  very  important  advances 
of  the  year  has  been  the  development 
by  Haber  and  Le  Rossignol  of  a  pne- 
tical  method  for  the  preparation  of 
ammonia  by  the  direct  union  of  ni- 
trogen and  hydrogen.  When  a  wax 
ture  of  these  gases  is  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  about  200  atmospheres  a: 
a  temperature  in  the  neighborhood  of 
500^  0.,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  suit- 
able contact  material,  such  as  os- 
miiun  or  uraniiun,  ammonia  is  cmt 
tinuously  produced.  The  great  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  this  proeess 
over  other  methods  for  the  chemical 
fixation  of  nitrogen  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  involves  the  expenditure  k 
comparatively  little  energy,  and  may 
be  used  even  in  localities  when 
cheap  water  power  is  not  available. 
provided  that  coal  for  use  in  tbe 
generation  of  hydrogen  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Carbon  Monosulphide. — The  impo? 
tance  to  chemical  research  of  tk 
recognition  and  study  of  ana]<^iei 
is  well  attested  by  the  ^ork  d 
Franklin,  to  which  reference  is  made 
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in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Since 
ammonia  and  water  are,  respec- 
tively, compounds  of  hydrogen  with 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  two  elements 
that  occupy  neighboring  i>08itions  in 
Mendel^eff's  periodic  classification,  it 
is  only  natural  to  expect  that  these 
compounds  should  be  closely  related 
in  many  of  their  properties  and  re- 
actions. Inorganic  chemists  have  for 
many  years  u^  the  analogies  of  this 
sort  that  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
periodic  system  as  a  guide  in  their 
investigations.  A  preliminary  account 
just  published  by  Dewar  and  Jones 
of  their  researches  upon  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  sulphur  fur- 
nishes additional  justification  of  this 
procedure.  It  has  long  been  suspected 
that  carbon  should  form  two  com- 
pounds with  sulphur,  analogous  with 
its  two  oxides.  For  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, however,  the  search  for  gaseous 
carbon  monosulphide  has  been  fruit- 
less, although  solid  substances  with 
the  desired  empirical  composition  have 
been  obtained.  Dewar  and  Jones  have 
subjected  the  vapor  of  carbon  bi- 
sxilphide  to  the  action  of  the  silent 
electric  discharge,  with  the  result  that 
free  sulphur  is  formed,  together  with 
%  gaseous  substance  that  condenses  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air  and  that 
polymerizes  with  explosive  violence,  at 
1,  slightly  higher  temperature,  to  a 
>rown  solid.  This  explosive  gas  is 
considered  by  the  investigators  to  be 
nther  the  long-sought  carbon  mono- 
tulpbide,  or  some  other  new  volatile 
sulphide  of  carbon. 

Carbon  subnitride,  another  interest- 
ng  new  compound  of  carbon,  has  been 
>repared  by  Moureu  and  Bongrand  by 
vithdrawing  two  molecules  of  water 
rom  butine  diamide.  This  compound 
tas  the  formula  C4N3,  and  consists  of 
Inc,  white  needles  which  melt  at  21** 
:;.  In  its  odor,  and  in  the  violently 
rritiating  properties  of  its  vapor, 
crhich  takes  fire  in  air  at  130*"  C,  it 
esembles  cyanogen. 

Sone  and  Coward  have  demonstrated 
he  possibility  of  forming  methane  by 
ircct  union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Lt  a  temperature  of  1,100**-1,200*^  0. 
hey  obtain  from  pure  carbon  over 
linety-five  per  cent  of  the  methane 
heoretically  obtainable. 

.Among  tiie  important  advances  in 
be   chemistry  of  inorganic  nitrogen 


compounds  during  the  past  year  are 
the  preparation  of  a  new  compound 
of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  by  Burt ;  the 
preparation  by  Ebler  and  Krause  of 
zinc  hydrazide  ZnN.NH,,  the  first 
metallic  derivative  of  hydrazine  ever 
prepared;  and  the  investigation  by 
Dimroth  and  Fester  of  the  interac- 
tion of  hydronitric  acid,  HN.,  with 
acetylene  and  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  yields  triazole,  CxNsHg,  and 
tetrazole,  CN4HS,  respectively. 

The  work  of  Eder  and  Valenta,  who 
have  studied  the  arc  spectra  of  the 
new  elements  lutecium  and  neo-ytter- 
bium,  calls  to  mind  the  discovery  of 
these  elements  in  1907  by  Urbain, 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  by 
decomposition  of  the  supposedly  ele- 
mentary substance  ytterbium.  Auer 
von  Welsbach,  who  recognized  the 
probable  complexity  of  ytterbium  as 
early  as  1905,  gave  the  names  eas- 
seopeium  and  aldebaranium  to  the 
new  elements.  Each  of  these  investi- 
gators has  published  during  the  past 
year  a  statement  of  his  claims  to 
priority  in  the  work. 

Tellurium.— In  1869,  Mendel6eff,  in 
announcing  the  periodic  law,  stated 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium 
should  have  a  value  between  123  and 
126,  although  the  generally  accepted 
value  at  that  time  was  128.  During 
the  last  forty  years  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  has  frequently 
been  determined,  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
plaining the  abnormally  high  value  by 
showing  the  presence  in  the  supposed- 
ly pure  tellurium  of  a  new  element 
possessing  a  higher  atomic  weight. 
The  results  of  these  investigations 
have  been  almost  entirely  negative, 
and  have  pointed  toward  127.6  as 
the  most  probable  value  for  the  atomic 
weight  of  tellurium.  It  is  with  great 
satisfaction,  then,  that  chemists  have 
learned  within  the  last  few  months, 
of  the  work  of  Browning  and  Flint, 
who  have  apparently  succeeded  at 
last  in  solving  the  problem.  In  a 
preliminary  article  these  investiga- 
tors have  given  an  account  of  their 
method,  which  consists  essentially  in 
the  decomposition  of  tellurium  tetra- 
chloride by  the  action  of  water.  Ex- 
amination of  the  more  easily  decom- 
posed portion  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  tellurium  contained  in  this 
fraction    possessed    a    lower    atomic 
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weight  than  that  contained  in  the 
less  easily  decomposed  portion.  The 
work  has  been  continued  by  Flint 
who,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Sept.  American  Journal  of  Science, 
makes  the  final  statement  that  *'the 
figure  124.3  is  apparently  the  nearest 
approach  which  has  yet  been  made  to 
the  true  atomic  weight  of  tellurium." 
No  final  conclusion  has  yet  been 
drawn  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
substance  of  higher  atomic  weight 
present  in  ordinarily  pure  tellurium. 

HeHiun.  —  Entirely  different  from 
the  process  of  reaofvinff  by  ch^nical 
means  a  substance  liKe  ytterbium, 
previously  supposed  to  be  elementary 
in  character,  into  two  new  elements, 
is  the  process  of  spontaneous  atomic 
disintegration  by  which  the  element 
heliimi  is  produced  from  the  element 
radium.  This  remarkable  phenom- 
enon, predicted  by  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  in  1902  and  discovered  by 
Ramsay  and  Soddv  in  1903,  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  production  of 
one  chemical  element  from  another. 
Several  different  investigators  have 
succeeded  in  corroborating  Ramsay's 
experiments,  the  importance  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  sav  that 
when  the  wonderful  possibilities  for 
future  achievement  opened  up  by  this 
work  are  fully  realized,  the  discovery 
will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very 
^eatest  made  in  the  field  of  chem- 
istry up  to  the  present  time. 

Radioactive  Elements. — ^Much  of  the 
progress  made  during  the  past  year 
in  the  study  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances pertains  to  the  domain  of 
physics  rather  than  that  of  chem- 
istry. Among  the  advances  of  great 
interest  to  chemists  may  be  cited 
the  work  of  Rutherford  and  Bolt- 
wood,  who  have  found  that  a  radium 
preparation  containing  about  200 
mg.  of  the  element  yielded  in  83 
days  an  amount  of  helium  correspond- 
ing with  163  cu.  mm.  per  gram  of 
radium  per  year.  This  amount  close- 
ly approximates  the  value  calculated 
by  Rutherford  and  Geiger  from  their 
results  obtained  by  counting  the  al- 
pha particles.  Dewar  obtained  re- 
sults of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 
Gray  and  Ramsay  have  corrected 
their  previous  estimate  concerning  the 
**  half-life  period  "  of  radium,  stating 


that  "  one  gram  of  radium  will  kan 
been  redoced  to  0.6  gram  after  1,744 
years."  The  approximate  atomk 
weight  of  radium  emanation  has  been 
det^mined  by  D^ieme,  who  mess- 
ured  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas 
through  a  small  aperture  in  a  tiii 
sheet  of  platinum.  On  the  assmap- 
tion  that  the  gas  is  mon-atomie,  the 
atomic  weight  is  found  to  be  about 
220.  This  result  is  in  fair  accord 
with  the  theory  that  one  atom  ol 
emanation  is  formed  by  the  expolsioa 
of  one  alpha  particle,  or  <^iarged 
helium  atom,  from  each  atom  of  ra- 
dium as  it  undergoes  disintegratioB. 
Ramsay  and  Qray  have  detarmised 
the  density  of  radium  emanatioa, 
using  a  quartz  balance  sensitive  to 
one  half -millionth  of  a  milligram,  and 
obtaining  220  as  the  mean  value  to 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  emana- 
tion. These  investigators  classify  this 
element  with  the  elements  of  the  argoa 
group,  and  sugsest  that  it  be  named 
Niton,  Usher  has  found  that  wba 
radium  emanation  is  brought  iato 
contact  with  ammonia,  each  atom  of 
emanation  may  decompose  as  maaj 
as  134,300  molecules  of  ammonia,  but 
that  only  one  per  cent  of  its  liberated 
energy  is  consumed  in  the  operatioo. 
Ramsay  and  Usher  have  made  the 
startling  announcement  that  wha 
salts  of  certain  elements  of  the  car- 
bon group  were  treated  in  8oIutk» 
with  radium  emanation,  an  oxide  ol 
carbon  was  invariably  formed.  Since 
Mme.  Curie  has  been  unable  to  do- 
plicate  Ramsay's  earlier  experiments 
upon  the  production  of  lithium  from 
copper,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
suspend  jud^ent  upon  this  later 
work  imtil  it  has  been  either  ecff- 
roborated  or  disproven  by  further  ex- 
periments. Mme.  Curie  and  A.  De- 
bieme  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
2  mg.  of  a  preparation  containing  no 
radioactive  element  but  poloniuBL 
This  preparation  contained  about  0.1 
mg.  of  polonium,  the  amount  obtain- 
able from  two  tons  of  good  pitdt- 
blende.  Photographs  of  the  spuk 
spectra  of  polonium  were  obtaued, 
and  the  production  from  this  elemcBt 
of  helium  and  of  minute  amounts  ol 
emanation  was  observed.  Mme.  Cone 
and  A.  Debieme  have  also  achieved 
the  isolation  of  metallic  radium.  Hus 
remarkable    feat    ¥ras    aooomplidicd 
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by  electrolyzinff  a  solution  of  pure 
radium  chloride.  The  radium  was 
obtained  at  the  mercury  cathode,  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a  radium  amal- 
gam, from  which  the  mercury  was 
subsequently  distilled  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  The  residue,  which  was 
in  all  probability  pure  metallic 
radium,  was  of  a  brilliant  white  lus- 
ter, and  was  found  to  decompose 
water  vigorously,  to  blacken  rapidly 
in  air,  and  to  melt  at  700"*  C. 

An  interesting  series  of  researches 
haa  been  carried  on  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  by  F.  Fischer  and  his  co- 
workers upon  the  properties  of  pure 
argon  and  pure  nitrogen.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  cause  argon  to  combine  with 
the  metals,  the  investigators  caused 
an  electric  arc  to  pass  between  metal 
electrodes  in  liquid  argon.  Although 
no  argon  compound  was  obtained  with 
any  of  the  forty-five  metals  tried,  cer- 
tain of  the  metals,  including  lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  cesium,  rubidium, 
zinc,  ana  cadmium  were  obtained  in 
a  new  form.  When  a  liquid  mixture 
of  argon  and  nitrogen  containing  ten 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  was  used,  many 
of  the  metals  combined  directly  with 
nitrogen  to  form  nitrides,  the  major- 
ity of  which  had  never  before  been 
obtained. 
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OBQANIC   OHEHISTBY 

J.  M.  Nelson 

One  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  within  the  last  year 
has  been  the  preparation  of  an  optic- 
ally active  compound  (that  is,  a  com- 
pound capable  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarized  light)  containing  no 
asymmetric  carbon  atom.  van't 
Hoff,  by  means  of  his  conception  of 
the  tetrahedral  carbon,  predicted  the 
possibility  of  optical  actiyity  in  the 
case    of    compounds    containing   the 

AUene  structure  ^^C  =  C  =  0^^ 

Since  then  considerable  work  has  been 
done  with  the  hope  of  confirming  or 
disproving  this  prediction.  Up  to 
within  the  last  two  years,  this  has 
met  with  little  success.  Perkin,  Pope, 
and  Wallach*  have  now  succeeded  in 
the  preparation  of  the  compound  1- 
methyl-<fycto-hexylidene-4-acetic  acid. 
This  substance  possesses  no  asym- 
metric carbon  atom,  but  is  optically 
active.  Although  this  compound  does 
not  exactly  conform  to  the  Allene 
type  structure  as  given  above,  it  has 
in  place  of  one  of  the  double  linkings 
between  two  carbon  atoms,  a  carbon 
ring,  which  amounts,  in  a  stereochem- 
ical way,  to  the  same  thing. 

Since  the  time  of  Kekul^,  about 
1860,  the  organic  chemist  has  been 
considering  carbon  as  invariably  tet- 
ravalent.  But  within  the  last  few 
years  cases  have  been  met  with  which 
indicate  that  this  might  not  always 
be  so,  and  that  carbon  shows  varying 
valence,  like  so  many  of  the  other 
elements.  Some  of  the  more  notable 
workers  in  this  line  of  chemical  re- 
search are  Nef*  and  Gomberg.*  The 
former  attempts  to  show  that  carbon 
often  behaves  as  if  it  were  divalent, 
while  the  latter  has  pointed  out  that 
carbon  is  very  likely  trivalent  in  com- 
pounds like  triphenylmethyl.  Still 
this  idea  has  never  been  generally  ac- 
cepted until  in  the  last  year,  when 
Slenck,  Weickel,  and  Herzenstein* 
have  succeeded  in  synthesizing  the 
compound  tribiphenylmethyl,  a  com- 
pound very  similar  to  Gomberg*8  tri- 
phenylmethyl. It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  latter  compound  in  that  it 
can  be  isolated  in  the  pure  condition 
and    its    chemical    nature    definitely 
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shown  to  contain  a  trivalent  carbon 
atom. 

Synthetic  Rubber. — Since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  automobile,  the  supply  of 
rubber  has  become  a  very  serious 
problem.  The  solution  of  this  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  syn- 
thetical chemist.  Although  many 
chemists  have  claimed  success  in  the 
formation  of  artificial  rubber,  many 
of  these  products  that  have  met  with 
any  commercial  success  have  been 
more  in  the  line  of  imitation  rubbers. 
Some,  however,  claim  to  have  effected 
the  synthesis  of  actual  rubber,  usu- 
ally by  the  polymerization  (union  of 
several  molecules)  by  various  means 
of  a  substance  called  isoprene.  Prob- 
ably the  most  successful  along  this 
line  has  been  Prof.  C.  Harries.*  Prof. 
Harries  noticed  the  solvent  effect  of 
acetic  acid  on  rubber,  which  indicated 
a  breaking  down  of  this  complex  sub- 
stance into  simpler  products.  Since 
roost  chemical  reactions  are  reversible 
if  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  taking  place  are  sufficiently  al- 
tered, he  set  about  ascertaining  the 
right  conditions  through  which  the 
acetic  acid  would  cause  these  simpler 
products  from  rubber  to  reunite, 
again  forming  rubber.  Isoprene  be- 
ing one  of  tne  main  decomposition 
products  of  rubber,  he  heated  this 
with  acetic  acid  in  a  closed  vessel  at 
somewhat  above  100°  C.  and  obtained 
a  product  that  answers  all  the  chemi- 
cal tests  for  para  rubber,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  is  identical  with  the 
latter.  Isoprene  at  present  com- 
mands a  price  which  makes  this 
source  of  rubber  impracticable  com- 
mercially. For  this  reason  Prof.  Har- 
ries is  now  engaged  with  the  idea  of 
finding  some  less  expensive  substance 
which  has  a  chemical  nature  very 
similar  to  isoprene  that  might  un- 
dergo a  similar  change  into  a  product 
that,  although  not  absolutely  the 
same  as  para  rubber,  might  be  so 
closely  related  chemically  to  rubber 
that  for  practical  purposes  it  might 
be  considered  the  same. 

Sugars. — So  many  of  the  sugars 
have  the  same  percentage  composi- 
tion or  empirical  formula,  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  evolve  some 
other  method  whereby  they  can  be 
distinguished  one  from  the  other. 
This  bas    been   found   in  the   study 


of  the  tpadal  arrangement  of  tlie 
atoms  (stereochemical  configaratiosi. 
The  ingenious  work  of  Emil  Fiscker 
and  his  students  alcmg  this  line  btt 
met  with  such  particular  snoeess  that 
the  subject  of  sugars  has  been  broy^ 
up  from  an  almost  chaotic  state  to 
be  one  of  the  most  minutely  orgu 
ized  in  the  field  of  organic  chemistr;. 
Within  the  past  year  C.  S.  Hodsoa' 
has  shown  in  an  interesting  way  br 
another  method  how  the  stereoeos- 
figuration  of  many  of  the  moao- 
saccharide  sugars  may  be  detenmned. 
By  assuming  that  the  lactone  bridge, 
in  the  case  of  monobasic  sugar  acidN 
always  involves  the  7-carbon  atom,  be 
has  put  forth  the  following  hypotb- 
esis:  "Lactones  of  dextro-rotatioa 
have  the  lactonic  ring  on  one  aide  of 
the  structure,  lactones  of  levo-rota- 
tion  have  it  on  the  other,  and  the 
position  of  the  OH  group  on  the  7- 
carbon  atom."  He  has  tested  this  is 
case  of  the  lactones  of  twenty -four 
sugar  acids,  whose  structure  and  ro- 
tation had  previously  been  determined 
and  found  to  hold  in  each  case.  Thus 
it  becomes  possible,  by  means  of  the 
cyanide  synthesis  of  the  aldose  su- 
gars and  having  each  carbon  atom 
occur  in  turn  as  the  yearbon,  to 
determine  the  stereoconfiguration  of 
the  simple  sugars. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  aldo-hexot»<* 
sugars  is  more  advanced  than  that  of 
the  keto-hexoses,  and,  moreover,  com- 
paratively few  keto-hexoses  seem  to 
exist.  For  this  reason  the  proof  bj 
Spoehr  ^  that  the  two  sugars  d-glutose 
and  (f-ffaltose  are  keto-hexoses  with 
the  carbonyl  group  on  the  third  car- 
bon, as  previously  predicted  by  Xef, 
is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Another  important  step  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  sugars  is  the  isola- 
tion of  d-ribose,  a  five-carbon  sugar 
from  several  nucleic  acids  by  Levene 
and  Jacobs.*  This  is  the  first  time 
this  sugar  has  been  shown  to  exist 
in  nature.  The  proof  that  it  forms 
a  component  of  the  nucleic  acids  has 
also  added  materially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  the  latter, 
which  are  so  important  in  the  study 
of  the  nucleins  and  the  more  com- 
plex nucleo  -  proteins.  Levene  and 
Jacobs  have  gone  still  further  in- 
to this  important  line  of  biolog- 
ical  chemistry  in  showing  this   car- 
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bohydrate  to  form  the  connecting 
link  between  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
purine  base.  They  have  also  pointed 
out  that  very  likely  the  nucleic  acids 
can  be  dividc^l  into  two  classes :  First, 
simple  nucleic  acids  or  nucleotides, 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  carbo- 
hydrate, and  the  purine  base;  sec- 
ondly, complex  nucleic  acids  consist- 
in|^  of  several  simple  nucleic  acids 
joined  together. 

£nz3nne8. — Ck>n8iderable  activity  has 
been  manifested  in  the  study  of  en- 
zymes in  recent  years.  Most  of  this 
work,  however,  has  had  to  deal  with 
enzyme  action  rather  than  a  study 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  these 
important  substances.  Therefore  the 
work  of  Serafino  Dezani*  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  pepsin  is  highly 
welcome.  Dezani  prepared  some  very 
active  pepsin  and  found  it  contained 
12.09  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Of  this 
nitrogen,  16.30  per  cent  was  basic  in 
character,  viz.,  ammonia,  3.39  per 
cent;  histidine,  4.46  per  cent;  argi- 
nine,  4  per  cent;  and  lysine,  4.43  per 
cent.  Tyrosine,  leucine,  and  perhaps 
aspartic  acid  and  glutamic  acid  also 
occurred  among  the  hydrolytic  prod- 
ucts of  the  pepsin. 
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INDUSTBIAIi   CHEHISTBY 

RoBEBT  Kennedy  Duncan 

Considering  the  progress  of  indus- 
trial chemistry  the  world  over,  the 
current  year  has  been  marked  liy  no 
discoveries  of  startling  importance. 
Consistent  and  steady  progress,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  in  the  innovating 
processes  of  the  past  five  years,  as 
well  as  in  the  details  of  the  tradi- 
tional processes. 

Cyanamide. — Concerning  these  inno- 
vation processes,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  manufacture  of  cyana- 
mide. Its  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try waa  long  delayed,  apparently 
through  the  action  of  the  corpora- 
tions concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  calcium  carbide.  The  current  year, 
however,  has  seen  the  final  establish- 
ment of  factories  for  its  manufacture 
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Falls.  Other  factories  are  in  process 
of  installation. 

Calcium  Nitrate.  —  Great  progress 
has  been  made,  as  well,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  manufacture  of  cal- 
ciimi  nitrate  by  the  Birkeland  & 
Eyde  process.  The  company  con- 
cerned in  its  manufacture,  after  pass- 
ing through  serious  difficulties,  has 
finally  combined  for  the  purpose  with 
the  Badische  u.  Analine  Soda  Fabrik, 
which  corporation,  through  an  addi- 
tional improvement,  has,  with  the 
Birkeland  &  Eyde  process,  finally 
established  its  manufacture  on  a 
basis  of  practical  and  permanent 
value. 

Silicon  and  Iron.— The  large-scale 
manufacture  of  elemental  silicon  is 
an  interesting  innovation  in  the  man- 
ufacturing processes  of  this  country. 
The  introduction  of  its  manufacture 
is  significant  of  the  beginning  of  an 
appreciation  and  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  American  industrialists,  of 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  scientific 
industrial  practice.  Still  another 
indication  of  this  sign  of  waking  on 
the  part  of  American  commercialists 
is  the  introduction  of  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale  of  what  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  absolutely  pure 
iron. 

Oil  Dag. — ^Among  the  scientific  in- 
dustrialists that  encircle  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Atcheson  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  final  establish- 
ment of  its  "  Oil  Dag,"  as  a  superior 
lubricant.  "  Oil  Dag "  consists  of 
oil  carrying,  in  what  might  be  called 
a  permanent  suspension,  colloidal 
particles  of  ^aphite. 

Artificial  Silk. — ^Another  interesting 
innovation  is .  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  silk.  A  Belgian  company, 
for  example,  reports  145  per  cent 
profit,  while  a  German  company  pays 
40  per  cent,  an  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant comment  on  the  profit  whicn 
lies  in  the  intelligent  application  of 
modem  science  to  manufacturing 
needs. 

Denatured  AlcohoL — The  recent  law 
permitting  the  use  of  tax-free,  dena- 
tured alcohol  has  been  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  product  in  this  country,  and 
its  further  manufacture  under  these 
ciroumstances  may  confidently  be  pre- 
dicted. 


Artificial  Gems. — ^In  any  statement 
of  the  year's  manufacturing  fnnora- 
tions,  there  ought  to  be  signalized 
the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  msnn- 
facture  of  artificial  gems.  The  syn- 
thesis of  the  ruby  by  Vemeuily  some 
seven  years  ago,  has  resulted  in  the 
enormous  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
so-called  "  reconstructed  **  rubies.  Tlie 
manufacture  of  the  artificial  mby, 
in  fact,  has  proceeded  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  cut  in  tabular  form  some- 
times more  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
they  pass  through  various  jewelry  es- 
tablishments as  veritable  Oriental 
pink  topaj^s. 

The  latest  conquest  in  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  gems  is  that  of 
the  sapphire.  Owing  again  to  the 
work  of  Vemeuil,  sapphires  are  now 
made  identical  in  every  physical 
property  with  that  of  the  natural 
stone,  and  while  they  are  not  yet 
broadcast  in  the  market,  they  may 
be  obtained  specially  manufactured 
in  certain  ateliers  of  Paris. 

Cellulose  AlcohoL — ^The  conversion 
of  cellulose  into  alcohol  has  been  for 
years  one  of  the  most  important  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
exasperating  problems  with  which  in- 
dustrial chemistry  has  had  to  deal. 
It  is  stated  that  through  a  recent  im- 
provement of  the  Classen  process  there 
are  now  obtained  over  twenty  gallons 
of  94%  alcohol  per  ton  of  dry  saw- 
dust. There  seems  to  be  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  gentle- 
men concerned  in  this  process  have 
successfully  solved  their  difficulty  uid 
have,  once  and  for  all,  established  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  from  dry 
vegetable  refuse.  In  other  words, 
cheap  alcohol  seems  practically  to 
have  arrived.  An  interesting  fact 
about  the  alcohol  so  produced  by  this 
process  is  its  remarkable  purity.  It 
is  free  from  every  trace  of  methyl 
alcohol  or  fusel  oil  and  contains  but 
minute  traces  of  furfurol  and  alde- 
hyde. It  appears  that  this  company 
ought  to  be  able  to  still  further  de- 
crease the  cost  of  its  alcohol  produc- 
tion, for  it  has  apparently  made  no 
investigation  into  the  most  efficacious 
varieties  of  yeast  for  carrying  on  fer- 
mentation, and  has  taken  no  steps  to 
utilize  the  potentially  valuable  wood 
waste  which  remains  after  the  ex- 
traction. 
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BakeHte. — One  of  the  most  credit- 
able pieces  of  work  done  by  American 
industrial  chemists  during  the  last 
few  years  is  the  development  by  Dr. 
L.  H.  Baekeland  of  the  material 
which  he  has  called  Bakelite.  This 
material  results  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  phenol  with  formaldehyde. 
(See  XXIX,  Chemical  Engineering,) 

Camphor. — ^A  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  new  industries  should  refer  to 
one  that  has  probably  failed.  The 
synthesis  of  camphor  by  Kommpa  in 
1003  resulted  in  the  evolution  of 
commercial  processes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  camphor  from  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Several  of  these  processes 
were  entirely  practical  in  their  work- 
ings, and  great  hopes  were  built 
upon  their  ability  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  natural  camphor  from 
Formosa  and  Japan.  The  course  of 
events,  however,  has  made  it  obvious 
that  in  this  one  instance,  at  least, 
synthetic  chemistry  must  take  a  place 
behind  agricultural  science.  The  re- 
cent discovery  by  Campbell,  Eaton, 
and  others  that  the  traditional  meth- 
od of  extracting  camphor  from  the 
trunks  of  fifty-year-old  camphor  trees 
was  mistaken,  has  overturned  not 
only  the  business  of  synthetic  cam- 
phor, but,  as  well,  the  whole  Jap- 
anese monopoly.  It  has  been  proven 
by  world-wide  investigation  that  the 
proper  method  of  camphor  culture 
lies  in  extracting  the  camphor  from 
the  harvested  leaves,  for  it  has  been 
shown,  not  only  that  the  leaves  yield 
more  camphor  and  oil  of  camphor 
than  the  wood,  but  that  they  may 
be  regularly  harvested  without  in- 
jury to  the  tree.  Camphor  groves  are 
springing  up  everjnvhere  along  the 
tropical  belt,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
discoveries  made  no  commercial  proc- 
ess resting  upon  a  substance  such  as 
oil  of  turpentine  can  hope  to  compete 
successfully  with  powers  proceeding 
upon  the  results  of  recent  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  strenuous  at- 
tempts of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  create  a  camphor  monopoly  in  the 
natural  product  are  doomed  to  failure. 

American  Industrial  Chemistry. — 
Turning  to  traditional  processes,  such 
as  tannine,  fermentation,  glass,  cer- 
amics, metallurgy,  etc.,  etc.,  space  re- 
mains only  to  state  that  they  have 
aU   of  them  made  steady  and  con- 


sistent progress.  In  the  initial  issue 
of  a  work  of  this  character,  it  ought 
to  be  pointed  out  that  the  one  great, 
significant  fact  in  connection  with 
the  advance  of  the  traditional  proc- 
esses and,  as  well,  in  the  evolution  of 
new  processes,  lies  in  the  very  small 

gart  which  American  industrialists 
ave  played  therein.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  American  industrial 
chemistry  appears  in  a  most  unfavor- 
able light  when  compared  with  the 
achievements  of  the  industrial  chem- 
ists of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  or 
even  England.  The  causes  for  this 
regrettable  fact  are  clear  and  definite. 
It  is  due,  first  and  fundamentally,  to 
the  attitude  of  American  industrial- 
ists themselves.  Speaking  in  general 
terms  and  making  certain  notable  ex- 
ceptions, American  manufacture  is  to- 
day in  a  condition  of  disgraceful 
inelFiciency.  I  am  using  these  words 
advisedly.  The  reason  for  this  in- 
efiiciency  in  the  past  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  tariff,  an  abundance  of  raw 
material,  a  growing  population,  and 
the  formation  of  "Trusts"  to  elim- 
inate competition.  It  is  also  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  chemical  depart- 
ments of  the  universities  of  the 
country  where  professors,  having  no 
knowledge  of,  or  sympathy  with  ap- 
plied chemistry,  have  turned  their 
best  students  into  the  pursuit  of  pure 
science,  and  have  shown  but  little 
judgment  in  filling  the  needs  of  cor- 
porations applying  for  chemists. 

Industrial  Fellowships.— One  of  the 
significant  facts  in  connection  with 
the  recent  awakening  of  American  in- 
dustry may  be  found  in  the  initiation 
and  evolution  of  a  scheme  of  indus- 
trial fellowships  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  m  the  subsequent  co- 
operation with  this  scheme  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburg.*  During  the 
past  three  years  more  than  a  dozen 
important  fellowships  have  been  es- 
tablished at  the  Universitv  of  Kansas 
by  large  eastern  corporations  for  the 
solution  of  important  industrial  prob- 
lems. The  results  have  been  gratify- 
ingly  successful.  Since  the  fellow- 
ships have  a  tenure  each  of  two  years, 
certain  of  them  have  expired,  but  in 

^  The  industrial  fellowships  here  re- 
ferred to  were  originated  by  Prof.  Dun- 
can, and  have  since  been  directed  by 
him. 
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no  one  instance  has  there  been  a  fail-    The  electric  furnace  has  been  a  raort 


ure  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation 
concerned.  There  may  be  already 
placed  to  the  credit  of  this  scheme 
of  cooperation  between  industry  and 
learning,  improvements  in  the  chem- 
istry of  laundering,  a  new  method  of 
drying  alfalfa  so  as  to  conserve  its 
diastatic  content,  the  successful  com- 
mercial extraction  of  pure  casein  out 
of  buttermilk,  the  standardization 
and  large-scale  manufacture  of  salt- 
rising  bread  by  means  of  the  pure 
culture,  and  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily resistant  enamel  for 
enamel-lined,  steel  tanks.  The  other 
fellowships  at  present  in  operation 
are  making  progress  just  as  remark- 
able as  those  which  have  expired. 
The  whole  scheme  rests  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  a  sensible  cooperation  be- 
tween the  industries,  with  their  inside 
knowledge  of  the  art  concerned,  and 
their  facilities  for  large-scale  experi- 
mentation, together  with  the  large 
laboratory,  library,  and  consultive 
facilities  of  a  gr^at  university  and  a 
systematized  method  for  obtaining 
exclusive  information.  After  an  ex- 
perience of  three  years  and  a  half, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance has  the  slightest  flaw  been 
found  in  the  entire  validity  of  the 
scheme. 

ELECTBO-CHEMISTBY 

Chables  F.  Bubgess 

Definition. — The  term  electro-chem- 
istry is  commonly  employed  to  desig- 
nate that  field  which  derives  advan- 
tage from  the  fact  that  electrical 
energy  may  be  employed  in  producing 
chemical  change,  and  the  fact  that, 
conversely,  chemical  change  may  be 
utilized  to  produce  electrical  energy. 
It  is  a  field  of  endeavor  which  holds 
remarkable  promise  for  the  future  and 
in  which  the  present  rate  of  develop- 
ment is  rapid. 

Electro-diemistry  deals  not  only 
with  the  chemical  changes  produced 
by  electrolysis  in  the  passage  of  cur- 
rent through  a  liquid  conducting  me- 
diimi  or  electrolyte,  but  also  with  its 
effect  on  gaseous  materials;  and  with 
a  more  mdirect  influence  in  which 
electrical  energy  is  transformed  into 
heat  and  this  heat  in  turn  used  for 
chemical  and  metallurgical  purposes. 


active  agent  during  the  past  year  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  eleetio- 
chemistry. 

The  Electric  Famace. — There  has 
been  in  the  past  a  conmion  distrust 
that  the  electric  furnace  would  ever 
become  generally  useful  in  the  metal- 
lurgy of  iron  and  steel;  but  the  de- 
velopment during  the  past  year  has 
been  such  as  to  change  this  distriErt 
into  a  reasonable  hope.  The  eleetro- 
metallui^gy  of  iron  and  steel  is  pro- 
gressing along  three  paths:  the  direct 
production  of  metals  from  the  ore ;  the 
use  of  the  electric  furnace  as  an  ad- 
junct to  existing  methods  for  the 
treatment  of  iron  and  steel;  and  the 
substitution  of  the  electric  furnace  for 
steel  working  furnaces  heated  by  com- 
bustion. 

In  a  direct  reduction  of  iron  ores 
less  progress  has  been  made  than  in 
the  other  uses,  although  in  California, 
where  fuel  is  scarce,  ore  is  abundant, 
electric  power  is  cheap,  and  where 
pig  iron  is  in  demand,  there  exists  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
enables  an  electric  furnace  plant  to 
have  achieved  successful  operation. 

Such  success  has  been  reported  in 
the  electrical  treatment  and  refining 
of  molten  metals  taken  from  other 
furnaces  and  so  numerous  are  the  re- 
ports of  achievement  in  the  production 
of  high  grade  and  special  steels  by 
the  electric  furnace,  that  the  predic- 
tion is  freely  made  of  the  approach- 
ing obsolescence  of  the  crucible  steel 
process. 

Numerous  electrical  furnace  steel 
plants  have  been  installed  and  operat- 
ed during  the  past  year ;  the  one  which 
is  perhaps  attracting  the  most  atten- 
tion in  this  country  is  the  fifteen-ton 
furnace  being  operated  by  the  niinois 
Steel  Company  at  South  Chicago. 

The  development  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  is  at- 
tracting much  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  this  one 
field,  but  because  success  with  this 
metal  points  to  its  usefulness  in  the 
production  and  treatment  of  other 
metals.  An  especially  attractive  ap- 
plication of  the  electric  furnace  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  production  of  zinc 
to  which  problem  much  attention  has 
been  directed  in  the  past  year,  but 
without  notable  results. 
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Pore  Boron. — As  an  illnstration  of  I  frequently  detrimental,  but  occasion 
other  uses  of  the  electric  furnace  the    ally    decidedly    advantageous.      The 
notable  achievement  in  the  production 
of  pure  boron  is  significant.    Dr.  £ 


Wemtraub  in  producing  this  element 
in  a  high  degree  of  purity,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  new  material  and  one 
for  which  already  various  uses  have 
been  foimd. 

The  direct  union  of  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  another  duty 
which  the  electric  furnace  is  beinff 
called  upon  to  perform.  Although 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  this  coun* 
try  it  does  not  appear  that  America 
is  making  the  progress  which  is  re- 
ported for  some  of  the  European 
plants,  apparently  on  account  of  the 
greater  cost  of  electrical  energy  here 
than  abroad. 

Electrolytic  Chemicals. — The  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  by  electrolytic 
methods  has  increased  notably  dur- 
ing the  year,  though  this  has  been 
through  the  growth  of  existing  plants 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  new 
processes. 

For  the  production  of  bleach  and 
caustic  by  the  decomposition  of  salt, 
Jasper  Whiting  has  described  his  new 
mercury-cell  process,  recently  installed 
at  Rum  ford,  Me. 

The  profound  secrecy  under  which 
most  processes  are  operated  makes 
it  difficult  to  estimate  present  prog- 
ress. The  maintenance  of  this  se- 
crecy, however,  may  be  taken  as  an 
implication  that  new  developments 
are  taking  place. 

In  the  electrolytic  refining  and 
separation  of  metals  recent  progress 
has  related  to  details  rather  than 
principles.  Opper,  nickel,  gold,  and 
silver  are  among  the  products  of  the 
electrolytic  refining  cells.  While 
much  has  been  written  during  the 
past  year  of  electrolytically  refined 
iron,  the  articles  refer  mainly  to  the 
the  use  of  pure  iron  as  a  basis  of  al- 
loys for  investigation  purposes.  Iron 
can  be  refined  electrolytically  with 
comparative  ease,  but  thus  far  elec- 
trolytic iron  has  not  become  a  com- 
mercial product. 

It  is  known  that  small  quantities 
of  certain  materials  added  to  metal 
plating  and  refining  solutions  may 
exert  marked  infiuences  upon  the 
purity  and  physical  ouality  of  the 
deposited   metal.     Such   influence   is 
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causes  of  such  influence  are  subjects 
of  speculation  and  a  study  of  addi- 
tional agents  offers  a  promising  field 
for  research. 

Iron  Corro8ion.~The  corrosion  of 
iron  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  urgent  problems  with  which 
the  scientist  and  the  engineer  have 
to  deal.  The  modern  and  now  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  that  iron  corro- 
sion is  largely  an  electro-chemical  ac- 
tion seems  to  place  the  study  of  the 
problem  particularly  in  the  province 
of  the  electro-chemist.  The  work  of 
Cushman  and  Gardner  recently  pub- 
lished summarizes  modern  thought  on 
corrosion  as  an  electro-chemical  phe- 
nomenon. Another  publication  which 
has  stimulated  renewed  interest  in  a 
certain  phase  of  iron  corrosion  is  a 
decision  by  Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
which  deals  with  the  electrolysis  of 
underground  structures  by  the  action 
of  electric  earth  currents. 

Primary  and  storage  batteries  are 
important  electro-chemical  devices  for 
converting  chemical  into  electrical 
energy. 

The  well-known  "  dry "  cell  has 
come  to  be  the  standard  form  of  pri- 
mary cell,  and  has  replaced  largely 
the  various  types  of  wet  cells  in  ex- 
tensive use  a  few  years  ago.  The 
chief  development  of  the  dry  cell  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  in  its  in- 
creasing use  rather  than  in  any 
marked  improvement  in  construction. 

Neither  can  radical  change  nor  im- 
provement be  noted  for  storage  bat- 
teries imless  it  may  be  the  announce- 
ment of  the  final  development  of  the 
new  Edison  storage  battery  which  the 
public  has  been  awaiting  during  the 
past  ten  years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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no  one  instance  has  there  been  a  fail- 
ure in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation 
concerned.  There  may  be  already 
placed  to  the  credit  of  this  scheme 
of  co(5peration  between  industry  and 
learning,  improvements  in  the  chem- 
istry of  laundering,  a  new  method  of 
drying  alfalfa  so  as  to  conserve  its 
diastatic  content,  the  successful  com- 
mercial extraction  of  pure  casein  out 
of  buttermilky  the  standardization 
and  large-scale  manufacture  of  salt- 
rising  bread  by  means  of  the  pure 
culture,  and  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily resistant  enamel  for 
enamel-lined,  steel  tanks.  The  other 
fellowships  at  present  in  operation 
are  making  progress  just  as  remark- 
able as  those  which  have  expired. 
The  whole  scheme  rests  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  a  sensible  co5peration  be- 
tween the  industries,  with  their  inside 
knowledge  of  the  art  concerned,  and 
their  facilities  for  large-scale  experi- 
mentation, together  with  the  large 
laboratory,  library,  and  consultive 
facilities  of  a  great  university  and  a 
systematized  method  for  obtaining 
exclusive  information.  After  an  ex- 
perience of  three  years  and  a  half, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance has  the  slightest  flaw  been 
found  in  the  entire  validity  of  the 
scheme. 

ELECTBO-CHEMISTBY 

Charles  F.  Bubgess 

Definition. — ^The  term  electro-chem- 
istry is  commonly  employed  to  desig- 
nate that  field  which  derives  advan- 
tage from  the  fact  that  electrical 
energy  may  be  employed  in  producing 
chemical  change,  and  the  fact  that, 
conversely,  chemical  change  may  be 
utilized  to  produce  electrical  energy. 
It  is  a  field  of  endeavor  which  holds 
remarkable  promise  for  the  future  and 
in  which  the  present  rate  of  develop- 
ment is  rapid. 

Electro-chemistry  deals  not  only 
with  the  chemical  changes  produced 
by  electrolysis  in  the  passage  of  cur- 
rent through  a  liquid  conducting  me- 
dium or  electrolyte,  but  also  with  its 
effect  on  gaseous  materials;  and  with 
a  more  mdirect  influence  in  which 
electrical  energy  is  transformed  into 
heat  and  this  heat  in  turn  used  for 
chemical  and  metallurgical  purposes. 


The  electric  furnace  has  been  a  most 
active  agent  during  the  past  year  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  electro- 
chemistry. 

The  Electric  Furnace. — There  has 
been  in  the  past  a  common  distrust 
that  the  electric  furnace  would  ever 
become  generally  useful  in  the  metal- 
lurgy of  iron  and  steel ;  but  the  de- 
velopment during  the  past  year  has 
been  such  as  to  change  this  distrust 
into  a  reasonable  hope.  The  electro- 
metallurgy of  iron  and  steel  is  pro- 
gressing along  three  paths:  the  direct 
production  of  metals  from  the  ote;  the 
use  of  the  electric  furnace  as  an  ad- 
junct to  existing  methods  for  the 
treatment  of  iron  and  steel;  and  the 
substitution  of  the  electric  furnace  for 
steel  working  furnaces  heated  by  com- 
bustion. 

In  a  direct  reduction  of  iron  ores 
less  progress  has  been  made  than  in 
the  other  uses,  although  in  California, 
where  fuel  is  scarce,  ore  is  abundant, 
electric  power  is  cheap,  and  where 
pig  iron  is  in  demand,  there  exists  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
enables  an  electric  furnace  plant  to 
have  achieved  successful  operation. 

Such  success  has  been  reported  in 
the  electrical  treatment  and  refining 
of  molten  metals  taken  from  other 
furnaces  and  so  numerous  are  the  re- 
ports of  achievement  in  the  production 
of  high  grade  and  special  steels  by 
the  electric  furnace,  that  the  predic- 
tion is  freely  made  of  the  approach- 
ing obsolescence  of  the  crucible  steel 
process. 

Numerous  electrical  furnace  steel 
plants  have  been  installed  and  operat- 
ed during  the  past  year ;  the  one  which 
is  perhaps  attracting  the  most  atten- 
tion in  this  country  is  the  fifteen-ton 
furnace  being  operated  by  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  at  South  Chicago. 

The  development  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  is  at- 
tracting much  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  this  one 
field,  but  because  success  with  this 
metal  points  to  its  usefulness  in  the 
production  and  treatment  of  other 
metals.  An  especially  attractive  ap- 
plication of  the  electric  furnace  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  production  of  zinc, 
to  which  problem  much  attention  has 
been  directed  in  the  past  year,  but 
without  notable  results. 
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Pure  Boron. — As  an  illustration  of 
other  uses  of  the  electric  furnace  the 
notable  achievement  in  the  production 
of  pure  boron  is  sig^ficant.  Dr.  £. 
Weintraub  in  producing  this  element 
in  a  high  degree  of  purity,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  new  material  and  one 
for  which  already  various  uses  have 
been  foimd. 

The  direct  union  of  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  another  duty 
which  the  electric  furnace  is  being 
called  upon  to  perform.  Although 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try it  does  not  appear  that  America 
is  making  Uie  progress  which  is  re- 
ported for  some  of  the  European 
plants,  apparently  on  account  of  the 
greater  cost  of  electrical  energy  here 
than  abroad. 

Electrolytic  Chemicals. — The  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  by  electrolytic 
methods  has  increased  notably  dur- 
ing the  year,  though  this  has  been 
through  the  growth  of  existing  plants 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  new 
processes. 

For  the  production  of  bleach  and 
caustic  by  the  decomposition  of  salt, 
Jasper  Whiting  has  described  his  new 
mercury-cell  process,  recently  installed 
at  Kumford,  ^fe. 

The  profound  secrecy  under  which 
most  processes  are  operated  makes 
it  difficult  to  estimate  present  prog- 
ress. The  maintenance  of  this  se- 
crecy, however,  may  be  taken  as  an 
implication  that  new  developments 
are  taking  place. 

In  the  electrolytic  refining  and 
separation  of  metals  recent  progress 
has  related  to  details  rather  than 
principles.  Copper,  nickel,  gold,  and 
silver  are  among  the  products  of  the 
electrolytic  refining  cells.  While 
much  has  been  written  during  the 
past  year  of  electrolytically  refined 
iron,  the  articles  refer  mainly  to  the 
the  iise  of  pure  iron  as  a  basis  of  al- 
loys for  investigation  purposes.  Iron 
can  be  refined  electrolytically  with 
comparative  ease,  but  thus  far  elec- 
trolytic iron  has  not  become  a  com- 
mercial product. 

It  is  known  that  small  quantities 
of  certain  materials  added  to  metal 
plating  and  refining  solutions  may 
exert    marked    influences    upon    the 

Surity  and   physical  ouality  of  the 
eposited   metal.     Suck   influence   is 


frequently  detrimental,  but  occasion- 
ally decidedly  advantageous.  The 
causes  of  such  influence  are  subjects 
of  speculation  and  a  study  of  addi- 
tional agents  offers  a  promising  field 
for  research. 

Iron  Corrosion. — ^The  corrosion  of 
iron  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  urgent  problems  with  which 
the  scientist  and  the  engineer  have 
to  deal.  The  modern  and  now  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  that  iron  corro- 
sion is  largely  an  electro-chemical  ac- 
tion seems  to  place  the  study  of  the 
problem  particularly  in  the  province 
of  the  electro-chemist.  The  work  of 
Cushman  and  Gardner  recently  pub- 
lished summarizes  modern  thought  on 
corrosion  as  an  electro -chemical  phe- 
nomenon. Another  publication  which 
has  stimulated  renewed  interest  in  a 
certain  phase  of  iron  corrosion  is  a 
decision  by  Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
which  deals  with  the  electrolysis  of 
underground  structures  by  the  action 
of  electric  earth  currents. 

Primary  and  storage  batteries  are 
important  electro-chemical  devices  for 
converting  chemical  into  electrical 
energy. 

The  well-known  "dry"  cell  has 
come  to  be  the  standard  form  of  pri- 
mary cell,  and  has  replaced  largely 
the  various  types  of  wet  cells  in  ex- 
tensive use  a  few  years  ago.  The 
chief  development  of  the  dry  cell  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  in  its  in- 
creasing use  rather  than  in  any 
marked  improvement  in  construction. 

Neither  can  radical  change  nor  im- 
provement be  noted  for  storage  bat- 
teries imless  it  may  be  the  announce- 
ment of  the  final  development  of  the 
new  Edison  storage  battery  which  the 
public  has  been  awaiting  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Vols.  XVII  and  XVIII  of  Transactions  of 
the  American  Electro-chemical  Society 
contain  the  more  important  papers 
on  electro-chemistry  published  during 
1910. 

Cushman  and  Garonbb. — Corrosion  and 
Preservation  of  Iron  and  Steel  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.),  deals  with  the 
more  recent  investigations  on  iron 
corrosion  and  is  an  exposition  of  the 
electro-chemical  theories. 
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no  one  instance  has  there  been  a  fail- 
ure in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation 
concerned.  There  may  be  already 
placed  to  the  credit  of  this  scheme 
of  cooperation  between  industry  and 
learning,  improvements  in  the  chem- 
istry of  laundering,  a  new  method  of 
drying  alfalfa  so  as  to  conserve  its 
diastatic  content,  the  successful  com- 
mercial  extraction  of  pure  casein  out 
of  buttermilk,  the  standardization 
and  large-scale  manufacture  of  salt- 
rising  bread  by  means  of  the  pure 
culture,  and  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily resistant  enamel  for 
enamel-lined,  steel  tanks.  The  other 
fellowships  at  present  in  operation 
are  making  progress  just  as  remark- 
able as  those  which  have  expired. 
The  whole  scheme  rests  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  a  sensible  cooperation  be- 
tween the  industries,  with  their  inside 
knowledge  of  the  art  concerned,  and 
their  facilities  for  large-scale  experi- 
mentation, together  with  the  large 
laboratory,  library,  and  consultive 
facilities  of  a  great  university  and  a 
systematized  method  for  obtaining 
exclusive  information.  After  an  ex- 
perience of  three  years  and  a  half, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance has  the  slightest  flaw  been 
found  in  the  entire  validity  of  the 
scheme. 

ELECTBO'CHEHISTBY 

Charles  F.  Bubgess 

Definition. — The  term  electro-chem- 
istry is  commonly  employed  to  desig- 
nate that  field  which  derives  advan- 
tage from  the  fact  that  electrical 
energy  may  be  employed  in  producing 
chemical  change,  and  the  fact  that, 
conversely,  chemical  change  may  be 
utilized  to  produce  electrical  energy. 
It  is  a  field  of  endeavor  which  holds 
remarkable  promise  for  the  future  and 
in  which  the  present  rate  of  develop- 
ment is  rapid. 

Electro-diemistry  deals  not  only 
with  the  chemical  changes  produced 
by  electrolysis  in  the  passage  of  cur- 
rent through  a  liquid  conducting  me- 
dium or  electrolyte,  but  also  with  its 
effect  on  ^seous  materials;  and  with 
a  more  mdirect  influence  in  which 
electrical  energy  is  transformed  into 
heat  and  this  heat  in  turn  used  for 
chemical  and  metallurgical  purposes. 


The  electric  furnace  has  been  a  most 
active  agent  during  the  past  year  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  electro- 
chemistry. 

The  Electric  Furnace.— There  has 
been  in  the  past  a  common  distrust 
that  the  electric  furnace  would  ever 
become  generally  useful  in  the  metal- 
lurgy of  iron  and  steel;  but  the  de- 
velopment during  the  past  year  has 
been  such  as  to  change  this  distrust 
into  a  reasonable  hope.  The  electro- 
metallurgy of  iron  and  steel  is  pro- 
gressing along  three  paths:  the  direct 
production  of  metals  from  the  ote;  the 
use  of  the  electric  furnace  as  an  ad- 
junct to  existing  methods  for  the 
treatment  of  iron  and  steel;  and  the 
substitution  of  the  electric  furnace  for 
steel  working  furnaces  heated  by  com- 
bustion. 

In  a  direct  reduction  of  iron  ores 
less  progress  has  been  made  than  in 
the  other  uses,  although  in  California, 
where  fuel  is  scarce,  ore  is  abundant, 
electric  power  is  cheap,  and  where 
pig  iron  is  in  demand,  there  exists  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
enables  an  electric  furnace  plant  to 
have  achieved  successful  operation. 

Such  success  has  been  reported  in 
the  electrical  treatment  and  refining 
of  molten  metals,  taken  from  other 
furnaces  and  so  numerous  are  the  re- 
ports of  achievement  in  the  production 
of  high  grade  and  special  steels  by 
the  electric  furnace,  that  the  predic- 
tion is  freely  made  of  the  approach- 
ing obsolescence  of  the  crucible  steel 
process. 

Numerous  electrical  furnace  steel 
plants  have  been  installed  and  operat- 
ed during  the  past  year ;  the  one  which 
is  perhaps  attracting  the  most  atten- 
tion in  this  country  is  the  fifteen-ton 
furnace  being  operated  by  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  at  South  Chicago. 

The  development  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  is  at- 
tracting much  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  this  one 
field,  but  because  success  with  this 
metal  points  to  its  usefulness  in  the 
production  and  treatment  of  other 
metals.  An  especially  attractive  ap- 
plication of  the  electric  furnace  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  production  of  zinc, 
to  which  problem  much  attention  has 
been  directed  in  the  past  year,  but 
without  notable  results. 
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Pure  Boron. — As  an  illnstration  of 
other  uses  of  the  electric  furnace  the 
notable  achievement  in  the  production 
of  pure  boron  is  significant.  Dr.  £. 
Wemtraub  in  producing  this  element 
in  a  high  degree  of  purity,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  new  material  and  one 
for  which  already  various  uses  have 
been  foimd. 

The  direct  union  of  the  oxvgen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  another  duty 
which  the  electric  furnace  is  being 
called  upon  to  perform.  Although 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try it  does  not  appear  that  America 
is  making  the  prc^ess  which  is  re- 
ported for  some  of  the  European 
plants,  apparently  on  account  of  the 
greater  cost  of  electrical  energy  here 
than  abroad. 

Electrol3rtic  Cheinical8.~The  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  by  electrolytic 
methods  has  increased  notably  dur- 
ing the  year,  though  this  has  been 
through  the  growth  of  existing  plants 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  new 
processes. 

For  the  production  of  bleach  and 
caustic  by  the  decomposition  of  salt, 
Jasper  Whiting  has  described  his  new 
mercury-cell  process,  recently  installed 
at  Kumford,  M^. 

The  profound  secrecy  under  which 
most  processes  are  operated  makes 
it  difficult  to  estimate  present  prog- 
ress. The  maintenance  of  this  se- 
crecy, however,  may  be  taken  as  an 
implication  that  new  developments 
are  taking  place. 

In  the  electrolytic  refining  and 
separation  of  metals  recent  progress 
has  related  to  details  rather  than 
principles.  Copper,  nickel,  gold,  and 
silver  are  among  the  products  of  the 
electrolytic  refining  cells.  While 
much  has  been  written  during  the 
past  year  of  electrolytically  refined 
iron,  the  articles  refer  mainly  to  the 
the  use  of  pure  iron  as  a  basis  of  al- 
loys for  investigation  purposes.  Iron 
can  be  refined  electrolytically  with 
comparative  ease,  but  thus  far  elec- 
trolytic iron  has  not  become  a  com- 
mercial product. 

It  is  known  that  small  quantities 
of  certain  materials  added  to  metal 
plating  and  refining  solutions  may 
exert  marked  influences  upon  the 
purity  and  physical  quality  of  the 
deposited   metal.     Such   influence   is 


frequently  detrimental,  but  occasion- 
ally decidedly  advantageous.  The 
causes  of  such  influence  are  subjects 
of  speculation  and  a  study  of  addi- 
tional agents  offers  a  promising  field 
for  research. 

Iron  Corrosion. — The  corrosion  of 
iron  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  urgent  problems  with  which 
the  scientist  and  the  engineer  have 
to  deal.  The  mod&rn  and  now  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  that  iron  corro- 
sion is  largely  an  electro-chemical  ac- 
tion seems  to  place  the  study  of  the 
problem  particularly  in  the  province 
of  the  electro-chemist.  The  work  of 
Cushman  and  Gardner  recently  pub- 
lished summarizes  modem  thought  on 
corrosion  as  an  electro-chemical  phe- 
nomenon. Another  publication  which 
has  stimulated  renewed  interest  in  a 
certain  phase  of  iron  corrosion  is  a 
decision  by  Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
which  deals  with  the  electrolysis  of 
underground  structures  by  the  action 
of  electric  earth  currents. 

Primary  and  storage  batteries  are 
important  electro-chemical  devices  for 
converting  chemical  into  electrical 
energy. 

The  well-known  "  dry "  cell  has 
come  to  be  the  standard  form  of  pri- 
mary cell,  and  has  replaced  largely 
the  various  types  of  wet  cells  in  ex- 
tensive use  a  few  years  ago.  The 
chief  development  of  the  dry  cell  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  in  its  in- 
creasing use  rather  than  in  any 
marked  improvement  in  construction. 

Neither  can  radical  change  nor  im- 
provement be  noted  for  storage  bat- 
teries imless  it  may  be  the  announce- 
ment of  the  final  development  of  the 
new  Edison  storage  battery  which  the 
public  has  been  awaiting  during  the 
past  ten  years. 
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SANITABY    CHEHISTBY 

Ellen  H.  Richabds 

The  year  has  been  remarkable,  not 
for  brilliant  discoveries  of  new  facts, 
and  not  so  much  for  methods  of  using 
recently  discovered  facts  as  for  a  pul? 
lie  acceptance  of  the  value  of  sanitary 
work  to  the  city  and  to  the  state, 
based  upon  a  new  recognition  of  the 
economic  value  of  human  life  and 
especially  of  the  value,  to  the  com- 
munity, of  human  health. 

The  effect  of  chemical  action  on.  and 
in  living  tissue,  the  intertwining  of 
chemistry  and  biology,  the  close  rela- 
tion with  "  physiologic  physics  "  as 
the  French  say,  the  recognition  of 
the  biochemical  and  biophysical  prob- 
lems meeting  the  sanitarian  at  every 
turn — all  these  tendencies  have  made  a 
separation  into  departments  more  dif- 
ficult, and  now  point  to  the  broad 
term  of  sanitation  as  the  inclusive 
designation. 

Ventilation. — This  tendency  is  seen 
in  that  most  important  sanitary  func- 
tion, ventilation.  Carbondioxide  is  rel- 
egated to  the  background  and  tem- 
perature and  humidity  take  the  first 
place  in  investigation.  The  Curve  of 
Comfort  is  plotted  rather  than  the 
percentage  of  carbondioxide. 

Another  tendency  is  noted  in  con- 
nection with  ventilation.  The  toxic 
effects  of  small  quantities  of  carbon 
monoxide,  of  ferro-silicon  gas,  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  and  of  hydrocarbons 
are  being  studied.  The  irritation 
caused  by  dust  which  permits  the 
lodgment  of  undesirable  substances 
has  come  to  a  front  rank  in  sanitary 
discussion. 

It  is  chiefly  physiological  chemistry 
that  interests  the  sanitary  worker.  In 
Chemical  Ahstraeta  over  a  thou- 
sand titles  in  nine  months  show  the 
trend.  In  the  self -purification  of 
streams  protozoa  are  now  credited 
with  a  large  share  of  the  successful 
results. 

In  the  four  most  important  proc- 
esses appearing  in  the  current  jour- 
nals, sterilization  by  ultraviolet  light, 
by  hypochlorite  solutions,  by  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  by  ozone,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  separate  the  chemical 
from  the  physical  and  biological  ef- 
fects.   Neither  process  is  new  in  the 


year  but  all  have  leaped  into  public 
attention  in  the  past  few  months. 

Ozone  in  its  theory  of  application 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  nearly  chemical; 
but  its  activity  results  in  the  death 
of  the  living  cell  and  it  is  produced 
by  physical  means.  Undoubtedly  the 
practical  production  of  ozone  and  its 
application  to  purification  of  air  and 
of  transparent  fluids,  as  water,  will 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  achievements 
of  1910. 

Hydroffen  peroxide  or  "oi^genated 
water"  has  been  more  successfully 
used  for  turbid  fluids,  as  beer  and 
milk.  Under  the  influence  of  a  cata- 
lytic enzyme  the  peroxide  is  decom- 
posed, setting  free  nascent  oxygen,  ac- 
cording to  the  Danish  chemisto.  They 
claim  a  complete  destruction  of  the 
tubercule  bacillus. 

Ultraviolet  Light —  The  practical 
application  of  the  Finsen,  the  Uviol, 
and  finally  the  quartz  or  Kromayer 
lamps  for  the  transmission  of  ultra- 
violet light  derived  from  mercury 
electrodes,  to  the  sterilization  of  fluids, 
has  progressed  by  slow  stages  since 
1877.  France  and  particularly  the 
Pasteur  Institute  has  been  the  focus 
of  recent  very  successful  experiment. 
A  water  sterilizer  for  hospital  use  has 
yielded  132  gallons  of  sterile  water 
by  means  of  one  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp, 
absorbing  three  ampdres  at  110  volts. 
The  water  is  given  a  swirling  motion 
so  that  all  the  microbes  may  come 
within  the  influence  of  the  light  on 
two  occasions.  Bactericidal  action 
is  said  to  decrease  more  rapidly  than 
the  square  of  the  distance.  A  film 
of  .6  to  2.0  cm.  is  used.  Since  the 
same  effect  is  given  in  absence  of 
oxygen  as  in  air,  the  small  quantity 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  formed  cannot 
have  bactericidal  action. 

Urbain  and  Feige  find  that  the  wave 
lengths  between  1,860  and  2,900  Ang- 
strom units,  using  electrodes  made  of 
equal  parts  of  carbon  and  aluminum, 
give  the  best  results.  The  arc  is 
placed  ten  cm.  above  a  circular  open- 
ing, and  an  illumination  of  one  minute 
with  an  arc  of  two  amperes  sterilised 
Paris  city  water. 

Sterilization. — ^While  the  cause  of 
the  sterilizing  effect  is  the  special 
vibration  of  light,  the  agent  is  rai- 
erally  held  to  te  nascent  oxygen.  The 
process  is  destined  to  have  wide  ap- 
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plication  since  it  adds  nothing  deleteri- 
ous to  the  fluids  it  sterilizes  and  it 
leaves  the  taste  and  mineral  salts  un- 
changed. There  are  some  dissenting 
voices  as  to  the  production  of  nasc^S 
oxygen,  and  further  study  may  change 
the  present  opinions.  The  rays  are 
said  to  destroy  toxins  in  solution; 
but  milk  holdinff  much  colloid  mat- 
ter in  suspension  is  difficult  to 
treat. 

The  use  of  hypochlorites  for  steril- 
ization ranks  as  an  application  and 
not  a  discovery  of  recent  years.  The 
trials  now  making  should  go  far  to 
settle  some  mooted  points.  Wheth- 
er the  active  agent  is  nascent  oxygen 
or  not,  how  far  the  process  may  be 
controlled  so  as  not  to  leave  the  water 
harder  than  before  or  more  acid  than 
before,  remains  to  be  t^ted  on  a 
greater  variety  of  waters  and  over  a 
longer  period.  For  many  sewage' prob- 
lems the  method  promises  effective  re- 
sults. 

There  remains  only  to  mention  the 
increasing  use  of  chemical  methods  in 
medical  research.  A  full  training  in 
chemical  hygiene  is  now  demanded  for 
admittance  to  the  best  research  lab- 
oratories where  problems  relating  to 
public  health  arc  being  studied  as 
never  before. 
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F.  A.  Saundebb 


During  the  past  year  there  have 
appeared  in  the  various  journals  de- 
voted to  Physics,  not  far  from  two 
thousand  articles  presenting  the  re- 
sults of  investigations  in  this  hranch 
of  science.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
short  review  to  give  a  very  satisfac- 
tory account  of  such  a  mass  of  work, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  discdv- 
eries  of  the  first  importance  to  hu- 
manity, as  the  X-rays  proved  to  be, 
will  be  credited  to  1010.  A  few  sub- 
jects of  great  scientific  interest  have, 
however,  been  considerably  advanced, 
and,  in  this  work,  American  men  of 
science  have  had  an  unusually  cred- 
itable share. 

Relativity. — The  theory  of  relativ- 
ity is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  has  lately  been  the  cause  of 
much  discussion.^  It  seeks  to  sub- 
stitute new  and  strange  foimdations 


for  mechanics  and  electrical  theory, 
in  place  of  familiar  and,  as  we  sup- 
posed, well  -  established  principles. 
The  necessity  for  some  change  has,  it 
is  true,  been  gradually  becoming  evi- 
dent. The  now  classic  experiment  of 
Michelson  and  Morley  indicates  that 
the  ether,  which  we  have  been  sup- 
posing to  occupy  all  space,  is  being 
dragged  along  by  the  earth  in  its 
motion  around  the  sun.  Other  phe- 
nomena, such  as  astronomical  aber- 
ration, demand  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Wilson*  (McGill  University) 
has  put  forward  a  theory  to  explain 
this  discrepancy,  but,  according  to 
the  first  postulate  of  relativity,  such 
an  explanation  is  unnecessary,  since 
no  portion  of  the  ether  can  ever  be 
identified  or  fixed,  and  motion  "  rela- 
tive to  the  ether  "  should  be  retnirded 
as  quite  meaningless.    Indeed,  Gamp- 
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bell  •  believes  that  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  tiie  ether  is  in  our  way  and 
should  be  given  up.  The  phenomena 
with  which  we  have  supposed  the 
ether  to  be  particularly  concerned, 
must  then  be  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  attach- 
ments of  an  electrical  nature,  which 
are  associated  with  the  bodies  con- 
cerned. 

The  second  postulate  of  relativity 
states  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  a 
constant,  independent  of  any  motion 
on  the  part  of  the  source  or  of  the 
observer.  It  follows  from  the  two 
hypotheses  that  the  dimensions  of  ob- 
jects vary  with  their  velocity,  though 
this  variation  is  sensible  only  when 
the  motion  is  exceedingly  rapid;  and 
that  time  itself  is  not  quite  the  "in- 
dependent variable  "  we  took  it  for, 
but  also  depends  in  its  measured 
values  upon  our  velocity.  Mass,  even, 
must  in  like  manner  be  a  variable 
quantity.  These  novel  ideas  are 
arousing  much  discussion,  the  final 
result  of  which  cannot  yet  be  safely 
predicted.  Campbell  shows  that  the 
foundations  of  mechanics  are  not  so 
comfortably  stable  as  we  had  sup- 
posed, and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
principles  of  relativity  will  furnish 
the  first  step  toward  their  rebuild- 
ing. Comstock*  (Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology)  has  contributed  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  strange  features 
of  the  theory,  and  Tolman*  (of  the 
same  institute)  has  given  a  couple  of 
proofs  of  the  second  postulate,  based 
on  what  appear  to  be  reasonable 
grounds. 

lona.  Radioactivity. — The  most  im- 
portant researches  of  the  year  fur- 
nish new  information  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  electricity,  and  its  relation 
to  matter.  Two  years  ago  Ruther- 
ford (formerly  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, now  of  Manchester,  Eng.)  suc- 
ceeled  in  observing  effects  due  to  a 
single  charged  alpha  particle  (atom 
of  helium),  by  multiplying  the  effect 
produced  by  its  charge  many  thou- 
sandfold, in  a  most  ingenious  manner. 
He  was  then  enabled  to  calculate  the 
charge  it  carries,  with  an  accuracy 
beyond  that  formerly  attained,  and 
to  furnish  for  the  first  time,  some 
direct  experimental  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  atomic  theory. 

Very   recently  AOllikan*    (Univer- 
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sity  of  Chicago)  has  reported  brief^ 
upon  a  remarkable  series  of  experi- 
ments, devised  to  determine  some 
of  these  same  quantities,  which,  on 
account  of  their  simplicity,  direct- 
ness, and  accuracy,  will  prove  in 
some  respects  more  valuable  even 
than  those  of  Rutherford.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  acquaintance, 
as  it  were,  of  individual  gaseous  ions, 
and  in  directly  deducing  many  of 
their  properties.  By  means  of  an 
atomizer,  excessively  fine  drops  of 
oil,  or  other  nonvolatile  liquid,  were 
produced  in  a  closed  air-chamber  be- 
tween two  horizontal  metal  plates. 
The  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that 
one  of  these  tiny  drops  could  be 
viewed  imder  a  microscope,  and  its 
rate  of  fall  through  the  still  air  be- 
tween the  plates  carefully  measured. 
The  process  of  production  of  these 
drops  usually  leaves  them  electricallj 
charged,  and  their  rate  of  fall  it 
therefore  much  affected  by  a  ver- 
tical electric  force.  If  the  two 
plates  be  connected  to  the  terminals 
of  a  high-tension  battery,  a  strong 
field  is  produced,  and  a  particle  may 
be  made  to  rise,  if  desired,  against 
gravity,  or  to  remain  practically  sta- 
tionary in  the  field  of  view,  merely 
by  varying  the  strength  of  this  field 
llius  the  career  of  one  droplet  may 
be  followed  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 
If  the  gas  is  ionized,  by  rays  from  a 
radium  salt,  for  instance,  wandering 
ions  will  occasionally  approach  the 
drop  under  observation,  and  may  be- 
come attached  to  it,  if  circumstances 
are  favorable.  If  so,  a  sudden  change 
in  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  drop  ia 
the  field  will  be  observed,  due  to  the 
alteration  in  the  total  charge  it  car- 
ries. A  simple  calculation  enabled 
Millikan  to  obtain  the  amount,  as 
well  as  the  sign,  of  the  charge  on  a 
captured  ion,  and  also  the  total  charge 
upon  the  little  drop  itself.  He  found 
in  this  way  that  all  the  charges  er^ 
observed  upon  the  drops  were  ''exact 
multiples  of  one  definite  elementary 
electrical  charge ;  in  other  words,  that 
an  electrical  charge,  instead  of  being 
spread  imiformly  over  a  charged  sur 
face,  has  a  definite  granular  stractuie, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  an  exact  number 
of  specks,  or  atoms  of  electricity,  aU 
precisely  alike,  peppered  over  the  sux^ 
face   of  the  charged   body."     Drops 
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carrying  any  amounts  of  electricity 
from  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  elementary  "  specks  **  were 
studied,  and  the  value  of  the  little 
unit  of  electricity  is  settled  to  the 
hitherto  unattainable  accuracy  of  less 
than  one  per  cent;  the  final  value  be- 

4.90 
^"6  10,000,000,000  electrostatic  units. 
This  number  being  fixed,  other  infor- 
mation as  to  the  molecules,  their  num- 
ber and  size,  readily  follows.  Ordi- 
nary ions  in  air,  such  as  are  formed 
by  rays  from  radium,  are  found  to 
carry  as  a  rule  exactly  this  charge, 
though  a  few  may  be  met  with  which 
bear  two  or  three  units.  Similar 
amounts  of  charge  are  known  to  be 
carried  by  the  alpha  and  beta  rays 
from  radio-active  substances  (the 
alpha  rays  carry  a  double' unit),  and 
by  the  positive  and  negative  particles 
which  sometimes  form  streams  in  dis- 
charges of  electricity  through  gases 
at  reduced  pressures.  In  the  case  of 
the  negative  (cathode  and  beta)  rays, 
the  unit  "speck"  may  have  a  dis- 
embodied existence,  independent  of 
matter;  so  that  we  ought  perhaps  not 
to  speak  of  the  charge  being  "car- 
ried" at  all.  The  "mass"  of  such 
"  corpuscles  "  is  no^  regarded  as  en- 
tirely electrical  in  origin;  interesting 
speculations  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence as  to  the  possible  electrical 
nature  of  matter  in  general. 

Millikan  has  also  obtained  direct 
and  convincing  evidence  of  the  kinetic 
energy  possessed  by  these  atmospheric 
ions  by  virtue  of  their  rapid  motion 
through  the  gas.  The  amount  of  this 
energy,  as  estimated  from  his  data, 
turns  out  to  be  just  what  we  should 
expect    from    the    kinetic    theory    of 


Ions  have  received  attention  from 
others  as  well.^  Eve*  (McGill  Uni- 
versity) shows  that  the  usual  methods 
of  measurement  of  the  number  of  at- 
mospheric ions  in  a  cubic  centimeter 
ia  seriously  affected  by  the  presence 
of  dust  and  smoke,  the  observed  values 
being  on  this  account  much  too  low. 

The  alpha  particles,  the  positively 
charged  ions  discharged  from  radio- 
active materials,  were  proved  last  year, 
by  Rutherford,  and  others,  to  be  atoms 
of  heliimi.  The  effects  produced  by 
them  are  still  under  investigation; 
the    scattering   of   the   rays;'   their 


transmission  through  matter,"  and  the 
ionization  product  by  them "  have 
all  been  studied  this  year.  Kinosh- 
ita"  (working  with  Rutherford)  has 
developed  a  method  of  counting  their 
number  bv  their  action  upon  a  photo- 
graphic plate. 

The  positive  rays  found  in  vacu- 
um tube  discharges,  the  Doppler  effect, 
which  gives  inK)rmation  as  to  their 
nature  and  speed,  and  the  presence 
of  imcharged  streams  of  matter  have 
all  been  examined,  the  chief  advances 
in  these  directions  having  been  made 
in  the  laboratories  of  Europe." 

Several  important  theoretical  arti- 
cles from  the  pen  of  Sir  J.  J.  Thom- 
son,** have  appeared  this  year.  They 
deal  with  the  theories  of  the  motion 
of  charged  ions  through  a  gas,  the 
structure  of  electric  fields,  the  theory 
of  radiation,  and  rays  of  positive  elec- 
tricity. The  action  of  electrical  doub- 
lets is  investigated  and  the  theory  is 
advanced  that  electric  fields  of  force 
are  made  up  in  a  discontinuous  man- 
ner, just  as  Millikan  has  shown  to 
be  the  case  with  the  charges  them- 
selves. 

The  newer  radio-active  elements 
have  been  isolated  and  studied;  the 
various  sorts  of  radiations  have  each 
received  close  attention,  and  the  life 
histories  of  the  elements  involved  have 
been  followed  as  far  as  possible."  It 
is  reported  that  Mme.  Curie  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  metal  radium  itself,  and  ob- 
serving some  of  its  chemical  proper- 
ties. The  distribution  of  radio-active 
materials  and  by-products  over  the 
earth's  surface,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  has  been  further  examined." 
From  the  amount  of  radio-active  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  obtained  from  va- 
rious minerals,  the  age  of  these  has 
been  estimated ;  the  last,  and  probably 
the  best  estimate,  made  by  Strutt," 
giving  archiean  rocks  a  minimum  age 
of  700  million  years.  It  seems  to  be 
established  that  an  individual  element 
in  the  process  of  breaking  up  and 
changing  over  to  the  next  one  lower 
down  in  the  series,  emits  rays  of  only 
one  kind.  This  view  has  recently  led 
to  the  isolation  of  new  radio-active 
elements  and  it  is  likely  that  the  list 
of  these,  though  very  large,  is  far  from 
complete. 

Speaking  of  things  so  excessively 
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minute,  mention  should  be  made  of  an 
interesting  research  by  Chamberlain" 
(Vassar  College).  He  has  repeated, 
with  improvements  and  extensions,  an 
experiment  of  Quincke's  on  surface 
tension.  The  presence  of  an  exceedingly 
thin,  and  quite  invisible  film  of  silver, 
deposited  on  glass,  is  shown  by  its  ef- 
fect on  the  height  to  which  water  is 
drawn  up  by  surface  tension.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  thick- 
ness of  silver  which  will  prevent  the 
glass  and  the  water  from  coming  into 
contact,  a  thickness  which  cannot  be 
far  from  that  of  two  or  three  mole- 
cules. He  deduces  the  "  radius  of 
molecular  attraction  "  to  be  about  one 
seventeen  millionth  of  an  inch,  a 
value  in  close  agreement  with  results 
obtained  by  very  different  methods. 

Matter  Under  Unusual  Conditions. 
— The  properties  of  matter  under  ex- 
treme and  unusual  conditions  have 
received  considerable  attention  during 
the  past  year.  Bridgman"  (Har- 
vard University)  has  continued  a  valu- 
able series  of  researches  of  this  class, 
examining  substances  which  are  sub- 
jected to  hitherto  imattainable,  or  at 
least  unmeasurable,  pressures.  He 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  freezing 
of  mercury  under  a  pressure  of  over 
10,000  atmospheres  (eighty-two  tons 
to  the  square  inch).  Under  this  pres- 
sure, its  freezing  point  is  raised  from 
forty  degrees  below  zero  to  as  high 
as  21*  C.  (70*  F.). 

In  the  same  class  come  the  investi- 
gations at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air."  The  laboratories  of  CJomell 
University  have  been  the  scene  of 
much  valuable  work  in  this  direction. 
During  the  past  year,**  Molby  has 
studied  the  optical  properties  of 
quartz,  and  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, and  Gibbs  the  fluorescence 
and  absorption  of  canary  glass  at  this 
low  temperature. 

A  paper  by  Jeans**  (formerly  of 
Princeton  University),  on  "  the  upper 
atmosphere,"  shows  the  theoretical 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  an  outer 
region  in  isothermal  equilibrium,  be- 
ginning at  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  mentions  results  showing  that  it 
does  begin  at  a  height  of  about  ten 
kilometers  ( 6.5  miles )  where  the  tem- 
perature is  below  — 60**  C.  He  also 
takes  up  the  variations  in  composition 
which  would  be  exhibited  by  samples 


of  air  taken  from  various  heights,  and 
derives  the  somewhat  imexpected  re- 
sult that  the  outermost  layers  of  the 
atmosphere  must  consist  of  hydrogen 
and  helium,  two  gases  present  onlj 
in  very  small  proportions  at  tiie 
earth's  surface.  The  application  of 
these  considerations  to  the  atmo- 
spheres of  other  planets  follows,  and 
he  explains  the  possible  presence  o! 
water  vapor  on  Mars,  and  the  absenee 
of  any  atmosphere  from  our  moon. 

Heat. — ^In  measurements  at  high 
temperatures,  the  Director  (A.  L 
Day)  and  staff  of  the  Geophysical 
Laboratory  at  Washington  are  doing 
very  valuable  work.  They  have  con- 
tinued a  careful  study  *•  of  the  nitro- 
gen thermometer  up  to  the  melting 
point  of  palladium;  and  Sosman, 
White,  and  others,  have  published 
important  papers**  on  tnermoele- 
ments  and  their  use  in  the  measure- 
ment of  high  temperatures. 

Light. — &  the  subject  of  Hgbt, 
Wood  (Johns  Hopkins  University), 
and  the  men  working  with  him,  have 
continued  their  ingenious  experiments 
on  the  optical  properties  of  sodium 
vapor,  with  special  attention  this  year 
to  its  absorption,  resonance  and  "mag- 
netic rotation  "  spectra ;  *•  from  all  of 
which  considerable  insight  into  the 
processes  of  radiation  is  being  ob- 
tained. He  has  given  also  an  ac- 
count** of  photographs  taken  of  the 
moon  by  ultraviolet  light,  in  whieh  be 
shows,  by  comparison  photographs  of 
certain  minerals,  a  possibility  of  iden- 
tifying the  substances  composing  por^ 
tions  of  the  moon's  surface,  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  aspect  under 
this  light. 

The  near  approach  of  Halley's  comet 
this  year  aroused  interest  in  the  spec- 
tra  of  these  bodies,  and  Fowler  ^  has 
succeeded  in  imitating  their  light  hy 
discharges  through  highly  exhausted 
vessels  containing  traces  of  vapors  of 
carbon  compound,  thus  showing  that 
such  vapors  are  probably  present  in 
the  comets  themselves. 

Two  years  ago  Tikhoff  observed,  hj 
a  photographic  method,  that  the  vdoc- 
ity  of  light  reaching  us  from  certain 
variable  stars,  appeared  to  depend  oo 
the  color,  and  concluded  that  "  space  " 
had  a  feeble  dispersive  power,  perhaps 
due  to  the  presence  of. stray  matter 
floating  about  in  it.    Tbis  year  Ives  " 
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has  shown  that  the  results  obtained 
are  probably  due  merely  to  differences 
in  the  photographic  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent colors. 

Soimd. — ^The  subject  of  sound  offers 
comparatively  little  opportunity  for 
important  research,  but  valuable  work 
has  been  done  by  Lloyd  and  Agnew, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  on  the 
effect  of  phases  of  harmonics  upon  the 
acoustic  (quality  of  a  tone.  This  ques- 
tion is  historically  famous,  and  the 
diflcussion  upon  it,  begim  between 
KGnig  and  Helmholtz,  has  continued 
for  many  years.  The  result  of  this 
last  investigation,  namely  that  the 
phases  of  the  harmonics  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  quality  of 
the  tone,  will  probably  be  r^^rded 
as  practically  final. 

Ekctiicity. — A  fundamental  experi- 
ment has  been  devised  and  successfully 
carried  out  by  Kuehne,**  whereby  he 
has  succeeded  in  measuring  the  electro- 
static effect  produced  upon  a  charged 
body  by  a  varying  magnetic  field.  Ais 
effect  is  required  by  Maxwell's  theory 
but  previous  attempts  to  observe  it 
have  failed  on  account  of  experimental 
di/Bculties.  The  results  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  theory. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  electric  arc  in  its 
many  forms.  This  year  some  atten- 
tion **  has  been  given  to  the  arc  under 
reduced  pressure,  particularly  to  the 
mercury  arc;  also  to  the  high  fre- 
quency arc,**  which  is  useful  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  "  tuning  "  the  receiving 
circuit  to  it,  and  so  attaining  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  privacy  in  the  messages. 

All  the  parts  of  "  wireless "  ap- 
paratus are  being  studied,  and  im- 
proved. A  valuable  paper  is  published 
by  Eccles**  on  coherers;  another  has 
appeared  on  the  same  subject  by 
Austin,**  in  which  he  shows  that  a 
properly  adjusted  electrolytic  detector 
18  more  sensitive  than  any  other  form 
at  present  in  use. 

llie  X-rays,  though  now  an  old 
story,  are  giving  physicists  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  at  present.     It  was 


thought  until  recentlv  that  they  were 
pulses,  or  shocks,  that  spread  out 
through  the  ether  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as  li^ht,  excepting  that 
they  were  not  periodic.  Now,  how- 
ever, Thomson  is  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  sudden  kinks  m  discrete  tubes 
of  force,  which  may  travel,  one  at  a 
time,  along  each  single  tube,  but  which 
cannot  be  continuous  in  space;  while 
Bragg ••  (University  of  Leeds),  ably 
argues  in  favor  of  the  cornuscular 
theory  of  these  rays ;  that  is,  that  they 
are  due  to  charged,  or  neutral  par- 
ticles projected  at  high  speed  from 
the  radiant  point  in  the  X-ray  tube. 
Bnrean  of  Standards.— This  insti- 
tution, established  just  ten  years 
ago,  has  steadily  grown  in  usefidness 
and  in  scientific  importance.  In  all 
branches  of  physics,  perhaps  most  of 
all  in  electricity,  work  of  the  first 
importance  is  being  carried  out  by  its 
staff.  The  refinement  with  which  ob- 
servations are  now  made  at  the  bureau 
has  led  to  several  interesting  discov- 
eries. For  instance,  it  was  found  that 
the  mode  of  construction  of  standards 
of  resistance  had  been,  for  many  years, 
such  as  to  render  their  values  vari- 
able, due  to  effects  produced  by  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  This  very 
minute  effect  had  escaped  notice  in 
the  older  laboratories  of  Europe.  We 
owe  to  the  bureau  a  magnificent  piece 
of  research  (by  Drs.  Rosa  and  Dor- 
sey)  on  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the 
two  systems  of  electric  units.  In  the 
subject  of  light,  special  efforts  have 
recently  been  made  to  unify  the  photo- 
metric units  in  use  in  various  coun- 
tries; and  accurate  measurements  of 
wave-lengths  are  in  progress.  In  heat, 
high  temperature  thermometry  has 
been  carried  to  a  remarkable  degree 
of  precision;  and  in  electricity,  the 
exact  measurement  of  capacities,  in- 
ductions, resistances  and  electromotive 
forces,  has  been  advanced  both  in  ac- 
curacy and  in  convenience.  Americans 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work 
which  this  young  institution  has  al- 
ready accomplished,  and  to  be  con- 
fident of  its  value  in  the  future. 
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BIOLOGY 

Henbt  E.  Gbah^ton 


Definitions.  —  Biology  in  its  true 
sense  consists  of  the  sister  sciences 
of  botany  and  zoology,  so  that  every 
biological  investigation  can  be  re- 
ferred primarily  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  subjects.  Nevertheless  our 
knowledge  of  the  living  world  has 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
become  convenient  to  recognize  a 
somewhat  distinct  department  which 
deals  with  the  principles  of  general 
scope  and  application  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  living  things;  this  is 
general  biology. 

Each  of  the  specified  biological 
sciences  is  concerned  with  the  broad 
comparative  study  of  its  own  partic- 
ular materials,  their  anatomical  re- 
semblances and  differences,  their 
modes  of  development,  their  se- 
quence in  geologic  time,  their  phys- 
iological processes,  and  tlieir  genetic 
or  evolutionary  relationsliips.  Gen- 
eral biology,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
concerned  with  proccs.ses  and  prin- 
ciples as  suchf  displayed  by  all  organ- 
isms or  by  a  restricted  series  of  living 
forms.  It  is  eclectic,  utilizing  any 
group  of  plants  or  animals  that  may 
serve  for  the  solution  of  a  particular 
problem  of  a  general  or  special  nature. 
As  it  is  so  general  a  subject,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  biology  will  ad- 
vance with  great  rapidity,  for  its  syn- 
thetic studies  must  to  a  large  extent 
wait  upon  the  special  analytical  inves- 
tigations in  its  two  basic  divisions. 

Evolution. — ^A  general  review  of 
progress  in  the  year  1910,  must 
deal  largely  with  studies  on  the 
problems  of  evolution,  for  these  are 
the  widest  in  their  scope.  It  is  true 
that  advances  have  been  made  in  prac- 
tically everv  well-established  division 
of  the  whole  field  of  biology,  notably 
in  the  analysis  of  the   fundamental 


''  vital "  processes  of  the  cell  and  of 
protoplasm  as  the  physical  basis  of 
life;  but  researches  dealing  with  in- 
heritance and  its  physical  basis  far 
outnumber  all  others  concerned  wi^ 
.eral  bioloffical  topics.  This  fact  is 
hly  significant,  for  it  shows  how 
vital  the  problems  of  heredity  are 
deemed  to  be  at  the  present  time. 
That  this  should  be  so  is  evident  froa 
the  fundamental  importance  of  ifi- 
heritance  in  the  process  of  evolutioa. 
But  biological  knowledge  baa  devd- 
op«i  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  to- 
gether the  workers  in  several  orki- 
nally  unrelated  spheres  of  actirity  for 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  still  un- 
resolved phenomena  of  inheritance. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  the  students 
of  experimental  breeding,  thoee  deal- 
ing with  organic  characteristics  by 
the  precise  methods  of  statistical  an- 
alysis, and  the  investigators  of  the 
finer  structure  and  detailed  workings 
of  the  cell  as  the  organic  unit,  hav? 
learned  that  they  can  no  longer  work 
apart  with  profit.  They  have  joined 
forces,  and  through  their  mntoallv 
assisted  efforts,  they  have  explained 
much  that  was  previously  unintelligi- 
ble or  obscure.  It  is  not  becatise  other 
evolutionary  problems  are  of  le«  im- 
portance or  are  more  fully  solved,  that 
heredity  is  now  so  much  to  the  fort; 
it  is  because  the  time  is  ripe  for  prof- 
itable work  on  this  particular  group 
of  problems.  And  the  results  obtained 
are  valuable  not  only  in  themselvvs 
but  also  through  their  service  in  clari- 
fying other  subsidiary  parts  of  the 
evolutionary  process.  The  present  re- 
view therefore  deals  almost  entirely 
with  evolution,  and  primarily  with 
progress  in  our  knowledge  of  heredity, 
in  so  far  as  this  has  been  due  to 
American  men  of  science. 
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The  C^  and  Cell  Physiology.— For 
over  half  a  century  it  has  been  a 
truism  that  the  universal  "building 
block"  of  the  organic  world  is  the 
cell,  a  mass  of  living  matter  or  proto- 
plasm inclosing  a  nucleus.     The  to- 
tal effects  of  the  activities  of  cells, 
grouped  to  form  tissues  and  organs 
and  organisms,  were  more  readily  de- 
scribed than  the  physiological   proc- 
esses of  a  single  unit.     Perhaps  the 
greatest  task  of  biology  has  been  to 
analyze  the  activities  of  protoplasm, 
and  to  express  them  in  terms  of  known 
physical  and  chemical  laws.     Loeb," 
who  has  done  so  much  through  his 
own  work  and  that  of  his  numerous 
students,  to  make  cell  processes  intel- 
ligible in  such  terms,  especially  as  re- 
^rds   the  stimulation  of  the  egg  to 
development,  has  added  a  brief  paper 
on    oxidation    and    its    consequences. 
Howell**  deals  with  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  physiologist,  who 
indeed  has  the  best  basis  of  attack; 
his  paper  demonstrates  how  complex 
is  the  chemical  mechanism  of  the  cell, 
involving  the  action  of  more  or  less 
obscure  substances  like  ferments — ac- 
tivators,   kinases,    and    hormones  — 
which  work  in  the  cell  and  through- 
out the  entire  body.    Macullum"  has 
directed  attention  to  another  physical 
process,  namely  surface  tension,  as  one 
which  plays  a  far  greater  rOle  in  cell 
physiology  than  has  been   supposed. 
In  these  papers,  representative  of  a 
large  class,  significant  evidences  ap- 
pear that  some  progress  is  bein^  made 
— slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surelj— to- 
ward   the    final    goal,    which    is    the 
ultimate  analysis  of  vital  phenomena 
into  their  elements.    And  nothing  has 
yet  come  to  light  to  alter  the  general 
belief  of  biologists  that  these  elements 
will  prove  to  be  the  processes  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry. 

Brolntion.  —  American  men  of 
science  have  been  well  to  the  fore  in 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  all-in- 
clusive process  of  evolution.  In  fact, 
there  are  probably  more  investigators 
in  this  land  now  at  work  upon  this 
subject  than  in  any  other  country,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  England.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  considerable  siniificance  that 
the  results  now  accumulating  through 
the  efforts  especially  of  American  and 
English  men  of  science  are  in  the  main 
eonformatory  of  and  supplementary  to 


the  scheme  of  evolution  so  thoroughly 
outlined  by  Darwin.  So  true  is  this 
that  the  best  outline  for  the  program 
of  investigation  and  for  the  present 
review  of  progress  is  Darwin's  simple 
statement  of  evolutionary  method. 

In  the  first  place  science  must  deal 
withi  the  universal  natural  phenom- 
enon of  variation,  and  with  its  causes. 
The  struggle  for  existence,  consequent 
upon  overmultiplication,  comes  next, 
although  this  is  rarely  a  special  sub- 
ject for  present-day  investigation.  The 
process  of  selection,  its  reality,  and 
its  results,  form  the  next  division  of 
the  subject.  Lastly  heredity  demands 
analysis,  both  as  to  the  way  it  pro- 
ceeds in  the  ordinary  succession  of 
unchanging  generations,  and  as  to  the 
manner  by  which  new  characteristics 
may  be  added  in  evolution.  Within 
this  last  field,  the  heredity  or  deter- 
mination of  sex  has  come  to  be  so  im- 
portant that  more  than  a  score  of 
papers  dealing  with  it  have  appeared 
during  the  past  year. 

Variation. — ^Although  many  aspects 
of  variation  are  discussed  in  papers 
on  other  subjects,  only  two  investi- 
gations deal  with  this  topic  prima- 
rily. Walter  ••  has  studied  by  statis- 
tical methods  the  variation  of  Uro- 
salfdnx,  a  marine  shore  snail,  using 
extensive  representative  lots  taken 
from  several  localities  on  the  east 
coast  and  from  one  place  in  Cali- 
fornia where  they  have  been  recent- 
ly introduced.  It  appears  that  the 
snails  differ  somewhat  in  different 
situations,  that  dense  populations 
vary  less  than  thinly  scattered  com- 
munities, and  that  those  occurring  in 
a  new  locality  on  the  west  coast  are 
in  some  respects  more  variable  than 
a  sample  taken  from  an  eastern  sta- 
tion. The  author  finds,  however, 
that  a  time -factor  brings  about 
changes  in  the  community  character- 
istic during  the  year;  his  results, 
therefore,  fall  short  in  definiteness  of 
Bumpus's  demonstration,  some  years 
ago,  that  the  snails  of  the  genus 
Littorina  had  come  to  vary  far  more 
widely  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  over 
which  they  nad  recently  spread,  than 
individuals  taken  from  the  original 
home  of  the  species. 

Another  research  in  this  field,  by 
Harris,^^  is  a  close  statistical  study 
of    variation    and    of    the    correla- 
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tion  of  variations  in  the  case  of 
the  bloodroot.  His  results  have  a 
high  value  in  quantitive  respects, 
and  well  illustrate  the  methods  in 
this  department  of  investigation. 

Selection. — This  is  again  a  subject 
that  is  discussed  more  or  less  fully 
in  several  papers  to  be  considered 
beyond.  Two  extremely  important  ar- 
ticles by  Harris"-"  prove  the  re- 
ality of  the  selective  process  in  na- 
ture in  the  case  of  a  plant,  Staphylea, 
He  compared  the  fruiting  organs  of 
wide  series  of  individuals  taken  at 
different  stages  of  maturity  from 
flowering  to  the  formation  of  com- 
plete seeds.  From  his  exhaustive  ob- 
jective analysis  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  time  specified  a  distinct 
elimination  occurs  which  bears  most 
heavily  upon  individuals  with  certain 
characteristics.  For  example,  the 
"  selected "  or  maturing  flowers  have 
more  ovules,  they  are  more  perfectly 
symmetrical  in  radial  respects,  and 
they  are  more  uniformly  double  in 
form,  producing  even  rows  of  ovules. 
How  and  why  selection  acts  to  bring 
about  these  results  are  questions  of 
less  immediate  importance;  the  ma- 
jor fact  of  real  qualitative  selection 
stands  unquestioned.  It  is  fortunate 
that  investigations  upon  natural  se- 
lection have  not  been  altogether  done 
away  with  through  the  operation  of 
modern  tendencies  in  biological  study 
to  focus  attention  on  heredity  and 
its  causes.  The  latter  subject  has  a 
high  but  by  no  means  exclusive  im- 
portance in  evolution. 

Heredity  in  General. — Since  the  ap- 
pearance of  De  Vries's  Mutation  The- 
ory, now  translated  into  English," 
and  the  rediscovery  of  Menders  pa- 
pers on  hybridization  experiments 
with  plants,  practically  every  investi- 
gation of  biological  inheritance  has 
been  undertaken  to  test  the  applica- 
bility of  Mendel's  principles.  Hun- 
dreds of  papers,  and  not  a  few  text- 
books like  that  of  Bateson,  have  been 
written  on  this  subject,  and  the  or- 
ganisms under  investigation  range 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest — from 
protozoa  to  man.  Primarily  as  the 
result  of  the  observations  of  cytol- 
ogists  on  the  behavior  of  cells  during 
division,  and  especially  during  the 
maturation  divisions  when  the  germ- 
cells  prepare    for   their   later   union, 


present  questions  deal  largely  vit% 
the  chromosomes  as  the  physieal 
basis  for  the  inheritance  of  adnh 
characters  of  all  kinds,  including  tk 
fundamental  quality  of  sex. 

Heredity  and  Mendel's  Piiiidpbt 
— On  the  basis  of  his  classic  eiperi- 
ments,  Gregor  Mendel  formulated  tfo 
general  laws,  namely:  The  principles 
of    Dominance    and    of    Segregatiofi. 
Briefly,  these  are  as   followi:  Whea 
a  cross  is  made  from  two  related  or- 
ganisms   which    differ    visibly  in  t 
given  character,  the  offspring  reaen 
ble  one  parent  in  this  character,  aifai 
this  peculiarity  is  said    to  be  dom- 
inant   (D)    over   the   contrasted  w- 
cessive    (R)    quality   which  does  not 
appear.     This  is   another    statemcD: 
of  what  was  earlier  denoted  "alter 
native"  inheritance  as  distingoisk;! 
from   "blended"    inheritance,  wber? 
the  offspring  of  two  differing  paiesi' 
were   intermediate.      When    now  tb 
hybrid  organisms  are  bred  iiUer  * 
some  of  their  progeny  prove  to  por 
sess    the    dominant   character  onK; 
others  are  hybrid  like  their  parentK 
with    the    recessive    character  ^ 
merged  by   the  dominant   one,  whi^ 
still   others  are  purely   recessite  ii 
constitution  and  in  their   ability  u 
transmit    the    R    character    on^  ^ 
their   later    offspring.     By    a  lingt 
larly    clear    and    prescient    antlrsi 
Mendel   showed   that   the    D   and  ^ 
characters    entering    into    the   &^ 
hybrids  were  segregated    during  ty 
maturation  of  the  germ -cells  of  ^ 
hybrids,  so   that  these   gametes  W 
came  pure  and  **  free  from  the  tt^ 
of  the  cross."    In  symbolic  font  tk 
germ  cells  of  the  original  parent  vi^ 
the  dominant  character  would  be  W- 
those  of  the  other  parent  would  ^ 
RR.     The  hybrids  would    be  DR  s 
gametic    constitution.     When    seg^^ 
gation  was  accomplished,  th^  gst 
cells  would  carry  either  D  or  R,  as: 
therefore  the  result  of  a  cross  d  E^ 
hybrids  would  beDH-RXD-fR  = 
I  DD-l-2  DR  +  I  RR.     In  actaala 
periments  which  have  been  made,  ^ 
numerical    relations    of    these    tk* 
classes  often  follow  expectation  vis 
striking  exactness. 

The  year's  work  has  yielded  » 
portant  conflrmation  of  these  ^ 
ciples,  but  not  without  qualifieatia 
in  nearly  all  cases.    The  clearest  :^ 
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suits  have  been  obtained  with  plants. 
ShuU*  finds  an  almost  typical  case 
in  Lychnis,  where  the  purple  flower 
color  dominates  over  white  m  crosses, 
but  he  shows  that  the  former  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  character,  for  it 
may  split  up  so  that  hybrid  offspring 
may  have  flowers  of  a  diluted  purple 
color.  Again  East"  has  shown  that 
in  cross-bred  potatoes  derived  from 
plants  of  differing  characters  the  re- 
sults are  Mendelian,  with  minor  de- 
partures. 

Davenport'  has  published  an  ex- 
tensive monograph  on  fowls,  in  which 
he  presents  the  results  of  crossing 
such  types  as  the  silkie,  the  high- 
crested  Minorca,  the  game,  the  rump- 
less,  Houdan  crested,  and  others.  The 
phenomena  are  on  the  whole  Men- 
delian, but  striking  departures  from 
the  expected  results  are  sometimes 
found.  In  other  papers*-^  he  points 
out  that  such  departures  can  be  un- 
derstood as  the  products  of  varia- 
bility in  the  power  or  potency  of  the 
physical  basis  or  "determiner"  of 
the  usually  dominant  character. 
Pearl  and  Surface**-**  also  discuss 
heredity  in  hybrid  poultry,  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  experiments,  and 
their  results  are  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  those  of  Davenport. 
Sturtevant**  has  investigated  the  in- 
heritance of  coat  color  in  horses,  dis- 
cerning at  least  flve  "color  factors** 
whose  relations  are  Mendelian.  G. 
C.  and  C.  B.  Davenport*  have  under- 
taken an  extensive  investigation  of 
skin  pigmentation  in  man  and  its 
transmission  in  inheritance,  dealing 
with  over  300  families  of  lighter  or 
darker  complexions,  and  with  mix- 
tures of  the  white  and  negro  races. 
Their  most  interesting  general  con- 
clusion is  that  the  colors  of  negro 
and  white  skins  do  not  blend  in  mix- 
tures, but  segregate,  although  imper- 
fectly. This  result  accords  with  the 
findings,  when  the  children  of  hlond 
and  hrunet  parents  are  systematical- 
ly investigated. 

Additional  studies  upon  inherit- 
ance in  plants,  notably  those  of 
Shull,*«  Pearl  and  Surface,**  East," 
and  Davis,*®  show  that  the  principle 
of  dominance  does  not  always  hold 
true,  for  hybrids  may  be  at  one  point 
or  another  on  the  intermediate  scale 
between  the  two  parental  extremes. 


But  even  in  these  cases  some  tend- 
ency to  segregation  may  be  discerned 
in  so  far  as  the  offspring  tend  to 
group  themselves  about  some  only  of 
the  intermediate  points,  or  toward 
the  parental  extremes. 

Castle"  discusses  the  results  re- 
ported earlier  by  Miss  McCracken, 
who  held  that  the  single-brooded  and 
double-brooded  (univoltin  and  bivol- 
tin)  characters  manifested  by  silk- 
worm moths  did  not  behave  as  typical 
dominant  and  recessive  qualities  in 
the  crosses.  Castle,  on  the  contrary, 
believes  that  they  do.  Papers  of  a 
somewhat  more  general  nature  have 
also  been  published  by  Spillman,*'-" 
and  by  Gates." 

A  monograph  of  surpassing  inter- 
est is  Tower's  •*  report  on  experiments 
with  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus 
Leptinotarsa,  which  includes  the 
familiar  potato  bugs.  He  deals  with 
crosses  bred  in  different  combination 
from  three  species,  establishing  as  a 
first  result  that  while  sometimes 
clear  Mendelian  dominance  and  seg- 
regation occur,  in  other  instances, 
where  the  conditions  affecting  the 
beetles  during  their  earliest  develop- 
ment are  unusual,  an  ordinarily 
dominant  character  may  fail  to  ap- 
pear. Believing  that  "environment** 
had  a  larger  influence  upon  the 
course  of  heredity  than  it  had  been 
accorded.  Tower  experimented  "syn- 
thetically **  with  beetles  placed  in  re- 
stricted areas  where  different  forms 
might  hybridize,  under  diverse  nat- 
ural conditions.  Leaving  aside  the 
technical  facts,  the  genera!  conclusion 
is  that  differences  in  environment  are 
potent  factors  for  the  production  of 
specific  forms.  This  does  not  mean 
that  acquired  characters  are  inher- 
ited, as  Tower  himself  points  out.  His 
own  words  are  as  follows  {loo,  cit., 
p.  306 ) :  "  These  results  indicate  that 
in  the  fertilization  process  the  two 
somewhat  unlike  germinal  substances 
that  are  being  combined  interact  one 
upon  the  other  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  two  nonliving  substances 
would;  that  is,  the  products  of  the 
interaction  are  the  resultant  of  the 
natures  of  the  two  substances  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  combina- 
tion took  place.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, expect  to  find  a  factor  which 
determines  dominance,  such  as  tem- 
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perature,  alkalinity,  moisture,  etc., 
but  rather  must  determine  the  com- 
plex under  which,  when  two  mate- 
rials are  combined,  definite  results 
are  produced.  When  the  same  ma- 
terials are  combined  under  the  con- 
ditions of  some  other  complex  we 
may  expect,  and  do  find,  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  behavior  and  in 
products  produced." 

Along  the  same  line  are  Tennent's  ** 
experimental  results  with  crosses  be- 
tween two  species  of  sea  urchins, 
HipponoS  and  Towopneuates,  Li  nor- 
mal alkaline  sea  water  the  HipponoS 
characters  dominate  in  hybrid  larve, 
whether  this  particular  genus  served 
as  the  male  or  the  female  parent 
form.  A  similar  result  is  announced 
by  Loeb,  King,  and  Moore,"  but  Ten- 
nent  carried  the  matter  further,  and 
found  that  when  the  alkalinity  of 
the  medium  was  reduced,  the  dom- 
inance of  the  Hipponoe  character  was 
diminished,  and  the  contrasted  pecul- 
iarity of  the  other  species  was  more 
evident.  This  research,  therefore, 
discovers  a  specific  external  influence 
which  affects  the  relative  degree  of 
potency  exhibited  by  one  character 
with  respect  to  another,  even  though 
the  matter  must  be  interpreted  as 
Tower  argues. 

Heredity  and  Sex  Determination. 
— The  discoveries  of  recent  years 
have  led  to  a  definite  reversal  of  judg- 
ment regarding  the  nature  of  the 
factors  which  determine  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  sex.  Until  the 
present  decade  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  influences  external  to  the 
developing  organism,  such  as  excess 
or  deficiency  of  nutriment,  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  possessed  a  deciding  value 
for  the  production  of  one  sex  or  the 
other.  Not  long  after  the  rediscovery 
of  Mendel's  principles,  when  the 
Weismannian  view  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  chromosomes  gained  new  ad- 
herents, fruitful  efforts  were  made  to 
treat  sex  as  a  heritable  character  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  determined  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  speciflc 
chromosomal  elements.  The  lengthy 
reviews  of  Wilson,**  Morgan,**  and 
Montgomery,**  in  which  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  regarding  this 
subject  is  well  set  forth,  amply 
demonstrate  the  success  that  has  been 
attained  througli   the  employment  of 


the  essentials  of  the  Mendelian  prin- 
cipleB. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  io 
many  species  the  male  organism  pro- 
duces approximately  equal  numbers  of 
two  kinds  of  jjerin  cells,  while  the 
eggs  are  ail  alike;  that  the  sperma- 
tozoa of  one  type  bear  fewer  chromo- 
somes or  smaller  amounts  of  chromat- 
in than  there  are  in  the  spermatozoa 
of  the  other  type  or  in  the  egg;  and 
that  the  product  of  an  egg  fertiliKd 
by  the  first  type  of  male  cell  becomes 
a  male,  while  the  alternative  comla- 
nation  develops  into  a  female.  Stated 
in  another  \v:^y,  it  is  fully  demon- 
strated that  in  numerous  species  of 
insects  and  in  certain  other  animals 
some  of  the  male  germ-cells  possess  a 
chromosome — X — which  other  sper- 
matozoa lack,  and  that  the  mature  egg 
ready  for  fertilization  also  possess^ 
an  A-element.  A  female  results  when 
the  ''  duplex ''  combination  arises 
through  fertilization  by  the  first  type 
of  sperm,  and  a  male  is  produced  by 
the  "  simplex  "  combination  X,  or  XY. 
where  Y  represents  a  small  single  or 
multiple  counterpart  of  the  X-element. 
It  follows  that  the  somatic  or  body 
cells  of  the  female  have  the  duplex 
combination  of  chromosomes,  and  that 
the  eggs  retaining  the  reduced  num- 
bers of  chromosomes  after  maturati<m 
will  be  similar,  and  all  of  them  bear- 
ers of  the  X-element.  The  tissue  cells 
of  the  male  on  the  other  hand,  will 
lack  certain  elements;  and  as  their 
X-elements  belong  to  one  series  of 
chromosomes,  segregated  from  the 
other  series  when  maturation  takes 
place,  the  spermatozoa  will  be  of  the 
two  kinds  specified — i.  e.,  with  and 
without  the  X-element. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  of  the  stages  in  this  whole  proc- 
ess have  been  observed  or  demon- 
strated in  the  life  history  of  any  one 
species,  but  every  phase  has  been  ac- 
tually made  out  in  one  species  or  an- 
other; and  many  important  additions 
to  our  knowledlge  have  accumulated 
durinff  the  past  year.  Wilson  ••  has 
published  a  sixth  paper  on  the  con- 
crete facts,  dealing  in  this  case  with 
an  unusual  example  of  the  bug  Meia- 
podius;  in  this  he  amplifies  the  known 
types  of  correlation  between  the  sex 
character  of  the  male  and  specific 
eh romosomes.  Edwards  ^*  demonstrates 
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the  existence  of  an  X-element  in  the 
nematode  worm  Ascaris,  Stevens** 
and  Blackman^  find  similar  bodies  in 
Forficula  and  in  various  myriopods 
respectively.  Payne's  "  observations  on 
AcJiolla  are  of  much  interest  because 
of  the  greater  disparity  of  the  two 
types  of  spermatozoa  as  regards  the 
numbers  of  chromosomes;  these  are 
11  and  15  respectively.  Morrill'*  has 
carried  the  matter  beyond  the  periods 
of  maturation  and  fertilization,  and 
has  found  that  the  tissue  cells  of  de- 
veloping larvs  differ  in  the  two  sexes ; 
those  of  the  male  larvs  lack  chromo- 
somes which  are  present  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  female,  as  the  above  scheme 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  Finally,  in 
this  connection,  comes  the  important 
paper  of  Guyer^  upon  certain  stages 
in  the  spermatogenesis  in  man.  Here 
also  the  male  sex  cells  are  of  two  kinds 
in  chromosomal  respects,  and  this  case 
falls  into  agreement  with  the  long 
series  of  insects.  In  view  of  all  of 
the  observations  upon  the  germ  cells 
of  lower  and  higher  animals,  and  be- 
cause also  the  sexes  are  approximately 
equal  in  numbers  in  the  majority  of 
animals,  the  belief  seems  well-founded 
that  sex  is  determined  at  the  time 
the  egg  is  fertilized,  and  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  control  by  agencies  external 
to  the  developing  organism. 

This  being  so,  it  is  in  a  sense  a  mat- 
ter of  chance  whether  a  given  egg  will 
be  fertilized  by  a  male-determining 
sperm  or  by  its  alternate.  That  it  is 
indeed  a  chance  result,  is  proved  by 
the  observations  of  Morgan,  Payne, 
and  Browne  "  upon  the  process  of  fer- 
tilization in  the  snail  Oumingia.  Wil- 
son **  also  holds  this  view  on  general 
grounds.  King,**  it  is  true,  finds 
that  when  the  eggs  of  the  toad  are 
subjected  to  high  degrees  of  temper- 
ature at  the  time  of  fertilization,  an 
excess  of  females  is  produced;  but  it 
may  be  that  this  result  is  due  to  a 
direct  inhibitory  effect  of  the  heat 
upon  the  male-producing  type  of  sper- 
matozoon. Russo's  contention  that  the 
proportion  of  females  among  new  bom 
rabbits  can  be  increased  by  feeding 
the  mothers  with  lecithin  is  thrown 
out  by  Castle,*  McClung,"  and  Jor- 
dan "  on  the  basis  of  the  author's  own 
data. 

Recent  investigations  upon  parthe- 
nogenetic  organisms,  long  supposed  to 


be  impossible  to  bring  into  line  with 
ordinary  forms,  have  yielded  brilliant 
results,  and  have  materially  streng- 
thened the  belief  that  chromosomes 
are  essential  elements  in  the  determi- 
nation of  sex.  In  these  forms,  like 
the  aphids,  phylloxerans,  and  rotifers, 
certam  individuals  produce  eggs  which 
are  capable  of  development  without 
fertilization,  but  they  form  only  one 
polar  body.  Such  eggs  may  develop 
mto  adults  of  either  the  male  or  fe- 
male sex.  It  is  true  that  external 
agencies  may  affect  the  change  from 
the  asexual  to  the  sexual  mode  of  re- 
production, as  McClendon,**  ShuU,**-** 
and  Whitney*^  have  demonstrated; 
but  this  change  in  mode  or  phase  does 
not  mean  that  the  active  external  in- 
fluences have  a  determinative  effect 
upon  raaleness  or  its  opposite.  This  is 
the  real  problem. 

Morgan's  **  fui^mental  work  upon 
the  phylloxerans  and  aphids,  togctner 
with  the  discoveries  of  Stevens"  (and 
earlier  papers)  and  von  Btlhr,  has 
placed  the  whole  matter  on  a  par  with 
the  cases  reviewed  above.  Fertilized 
eggs  always  become  females,  it  is  true, 
but  this  happens  because  certain  sper- 
matozoa onlv,  namelv  those  contain- 
ing an  X-element,  become  mature; 
those  lacking  the  X  degenerate.  There- 
fore the  fertilized  egg  possesses  the 
duplex  number  of  chromosomes,  with 
the  result  stated.  These  authors  have 
also  shown  that  males  are  produced 
by  parthenogenetic  eggs  which  throw 
out  definite  chromosomes  during  mat- 
uration, so  that  the  simplex  combina- 
tion remains.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
cordant instances,  therefore,  these  par- 
theno^netic  organisms  consistently 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  cytolog- 
ical  basis  for  sex  production  in  a 
truly  significant  manner. 

Heredity,  Selection,  and  Evolution. 
— ^According  to  the  strict  Darwinian 
view,  only  congenital  characteristics 
can  be  inherited.  This  statement  and 
Weismann's  doctrines  that  the  phys- 
ical basis  of  inheritance  is  the  chro- 
matin, and  that  chromosomes  differ 
qualitatively,  are  strongly  supported 
by  Mendelian  phenomena  of  inherit- 
ance and  segregation,  and  especially 
by  the  facts  relating  to  sex  outlined 
in  the  previous  section.  If  these  views 
are  correct,  then  species  can  change 
in  evolution  only  by  the  formation  of 
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new  combinations  of  chromoBomal  de- 
terminants through  hybridization  and 
by  gametic  unions  from  slightly  differ- 
ent members  of  a  species,  or  by  some 
chromatin  change  of  a  more  drastic 
nature  which  produces  a  mutation. 
Selection  would  act  upon  such  new 
combinations  by  weeding  out  the  unfit 
adults  conditioned  by  them,  thus  work- 
ing ultimately  upon  hereditary  strains 
of  germ  plasm;  but  it  would  not  be 
capable  of  producing  anything  new  by 
itsielf. 

Much  evidence  has  accumulated 
within  Idte  years  to  support  such  a 
view  of  the  relation  between  selection 
and  the  germ-plasm  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, Brainerd'  has  shown  that  in 
Viola  new  varieties  can  be  produced 
by  hybridization,  and  this,  like  the 
results  of  De  Vries,  suggests  that  the 
same  process  might  well  take  place 
in  nature.  More  s^ificant  conclu- 
sions are  present  by  Shull,**  East,** 
Pearl  and  Surface,"  Love,"  and  Jen- 
nings." In  brief  they  find  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  any  improve- 
ment by  selective  breeding  beyond  the 
limits  set  by  congenital  factors  of 
heredity.  A  "  species  "  is  in  reality 
a  compound  of  subordinate  forms,  each 
of  which  is  a  "  genotype,"  tending  to 
breed  true  to  its  particular  condition 
of  variation  or  departure  from  the 
general  average  of  its  kind.  Such 
genotypes  can  be  isolated  as  pure 
strains  even  in  forms  like  the  pro- 
tozoan Paramoecium,  as  Jennings  has 
shown  earlier;  but  improvement  be- 
yond certain  well-defined  limits  is  im- 
possible. To  mutation,  then,  and  to 
hybridization  in  nature  must  be  as- 
signed hiffher  values  than  the  major- 
ity of  biologists  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  them. 

Even  in  Tower's  valuable  work  the 
efi'ect  of  the  environment  is  mani- 
fested, not  in  the  production  of  en- 
tirely new  forms,  but  in  the  guidance 
given  to  the  congenital  factors  which 
produce  a  new  combination  of  pre- 
existing elements,  and  in  the  modinca- 
tion  or  inversion  of  the  usual  relations 
between  the  dominant  and  recessive 
members  of  a  pair  of  alternative  he- 
reditary characteristics. 

That  the  whole  subject  of  environ- 
mental infiuence  is  still  a  fruitful  field 
for  investigation  is  amply  proven  by 
Sumner's  •*-■•  remarkable  results  with 


mice.  Undaunted  by  the  growing  uass 
of  facts  that  with  each  year  add  to 
the  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
Darwin's  scheme  of  evolution,  this 
author  undertook  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  mice  to  ascertain  wheft- 
er  acquired  characters  can  be  traas- 
mitted.  In  plain  terms  his  rescolts  ss 
presented  seem  to  be  affirmative.  Hiee 
reared  under  warmer  temperatures 
develop  longer  tails  and  longer  ean 
than  individuals  reared  in  eolder 
rooms.  The  young  of  the  modified 
mice,  even  when  bred  under  normal 
temperatures,  display  modificatioBS 
similar  to  those  produced  artificiallT 
in  their  parents.  Sumner  discusses 
at  length  several  possible  interpreta- 
tions of  the  facts,  and  inclines  to  tiK 
Lamarckian  view.  One  point  he  makes 
is  this:  that  even  if  the  change  in 
the  offspring  is  due  to  a  direct  effect 
of  the  altered  temperature  upon  the 
germ  plasm  and  not  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
parent,  the  result  is  the  same  as 
though  the  latter  were  the  case.  That 
is  to  say,  the  value  in  evolution  would 
be  the  same.  In  the  reviewer's  opin- 
ion, the  high  mortality  among  tbe 
mice  of  the  warm  room  is  a  serious 
disturbing  factor,  which,  no  doubt,  wiH 
be  eliminated  as  the  experiments  are 
carried  further,  and  additional  tabula- 
tions are  made  possible. 

Payne**  has  also  carried  out  some 
valuable  experiments  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, in  the  case  of  the  fruit-fly  Drtw- 
opkila.  For  forty-nine  consecntiTe 
generations  these  were  reared  in  the 
dark,  and  although  no  structural  mod- 
ifications have  Wn  noted  the  author 
finds  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
degree  and  promptitude  of  the  reac- 
tions to  light.  Tnese  results  bear  di- 
rectly and  obviously  upon  the  inter- 
esting problem  as  to  the  origin  of 
cave  faimas. 

Certain  of  the  more  general  aspects 
of  the  evolutionary  process  are  tr»ted 
in  Johnson's  **  extensive  monograph  oe 
the  lady-beetles.  On  the  basis  of  lus 
wide  studies  of  their  distribution,  va- 
riation, and  heredity,  Johnson  eoo- 
eludes  that  their  history  exhibits  the 
workings  of  determinative  factors.  Bf 
this  he  means  that  evolution  shows 
"  progressive  variation  in  some  def- 
inite direction,  originating  within  ^ 
germ  plasm  either  with  or  without  es- 
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temal  influence,''  and  that  the  process 
has  been  gradual,  either  by  mutation 
or  by  a  wavelike  advance.  Morgan,** 
in  a  general  paper,  contrasts  the  con- 
ception of  purposive  evolution  of  adap- 
tations with  the  view  that  they  arise 
as  the  result  of  "  chance  "  in  the  sci- 
entific sense.  He  finds  no  reason  to 
believe  in  determinative  or  ortho- 
genetic  evolution,  except  in  so  far 
as  a  favorable  adaptation,  arising 
by  chance,  would  in  all  probabili^ 
be  carried  further  in  later  varia- 
tion. 

Heredity  and  Genetics.— To  what 
extent  the  new  knowledge  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  betterment  of  the  hu- 
man species  remains  for  the  future  to 
show.  Davenport*  presents  a  signif- 
icant collection  of  tables  which  indi- 
cate, among  other  things,  that  the 
process  of  inheritance  is  essentially 
the  same  in  man  and  other  organisms. 
If  eugenics  or  genetics  can  do  so  much 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  breeds 
of  lower  animals,  as  Pearl,**  and  many 
others  have  pointed  out,  much  should 
be  possible  in  human  breeding.  It 
would  seem  that  men  of  science  rest 
under  an  obvious  obligation  to  under- 
take the  task  of  applying  and  em- 
ploying known  principles  of  heredity 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  hiunan 
race,  so  far  as  social  conditions  may 
permit. 
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PLANT   PHYSIOLOGY 

B.   M.    DUGGAB 

A  striking  feature  of  the  progress 
characterizing  plant  physiology  is  the 
closer  association  with  physics  and 
chemistry,  that  is,  the  dominant 
spirit  is  clearly  an  investigation  of 
plant  behavior  with  the  full  equip- 
ment and  method  of  the  basal  sciences. 
Moreover,  this  progressive  method  is 
commendably  aivested  of  vitalistic 
tendencies,  although  appreciative  of 
the  peculiar  structure  and  endowment 
of  bving  matter — which  renders  the 
latter  so  markedly  sensitive  to  en- 
vironmental factors. 

Toxins. — Since  the  early  work  of 
Kahlenberg  and  True,*  Clark,*  and 
others  the  study  of  toxic  action  has 
received  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  American  investigators;  but 
while  previously  the  effects  of  in- 
organic substances  have  been  chiefly 
considered,  the  present  field  of  work 
is  more  particularly  that  of  the  effects 
of  organic  compounds,  especially  the 
products  of  decay  in  the  soil.  Many 
nitrogenous  bodies,  chiefly  decomposi- 
tion products  of  proteins,  the  exist- 
ence and  accumulation  of  which  were 
long  suspected  under  certain  boII  con- 
ditions, nave  been  isolated,  and  some 
few  have  been  shown  to  possess  sur- 
prising toxic  properties.  Viewed  in 
conjimction  with  previous  studies,  a 
recent  article"  clearly  exhibits  the 
status  of  these  investigations.  In 
this  connection  mention  is  required  of 
the  study  of  bog  "toxins"  in  which 
much  progress  has  been  made. 

Water  Relations.  —  Transpiration 
and  the  relation  of  plants  to  evapora- 
tion, the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  soil 
water  are  phases  of  physiology  upon 
which  particular  stress  has  been  laid 
for  a  short  period.  From  the  results 
obtained  new  points  of  view  have 
been  developed  respecting  the  be- 
havior of  the  stomata  and  the  ad- 
justment of  plants  in  general.*-^® 
That  this  field  of  work  is  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importance  is  obvious 
from  many  recent  contributions,  such 
as  several  from  the  staff  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Laboratory,  those  of 
Briggs  *  and  Wiegand  "  upon  evapora- 
tion, and  of  Reed"  upon  the  effects 


of  salt  solutions  in  modifying  trans- 
piration. 

Vegetable  Proteins. — Studies  upon 
plant  enzymes*-*-^  have  shown  a  sat- 
isfactory advance  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  development  in  this 
field  in  Europe,  and  while  the  work 
accomplished  indicates  no  distinctive- 
ly new  viewpoints,  it  is  evidence  that 
the  physiology  of  nutrition  is  under 
careful  study  by  those  directly  or  in- 
directly interested  in  plant  behavior. 
The  development  in  this  field  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  timely  ap- 
pearance of  the  important  and  suc- 
cinct monographs  on  biochemistry 
now  being  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  R.  H.  A.  Plimmer  and  F.  G.  Hop- 
kins, the  notable  American  contribu- 
tion to  which  is  that  of  Osborne  "  on 
the  vegetable  proteins. 

Reproduction. — The  general  physi- 
ology of  reproduction  has  received 
far  less  attention  in  America  than  in 
Europe,  when  considered  apart  from 
heredity,  variation,  and  evolution. 
Investigation  in  these  latter  fields 
has  apparently  drawn  many  investi- 
gators from  other  lines  of  physiolog- 
ical study.    - 

Ecology. — In  the  field  of  special 
ecology  and  phytogeography  few  dis- 
tinctive advances  have  been  made 
since  the  important  work  of  Clem- 
ents, Cowles,  Harshberger,  Kearney, 
iSpaulding,  and  many  others  of  a 
few  years  earlier.*  Nevertheless, 
much  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  production  of  apparatus  and 
the  perfection  of  methods  for  a  more 
careful  study  and  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental factors.  Sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  various  laboratories 
now  engaged  in  physiological  research 
(however  it  may  be  designated)  along 
agricultural  lines  has  led  to  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  results  of 
all  plant  industry  work  with  much 
profit  6nd  with  a  broadened  horizon 
for  study.  Valuable  ecological  data 
of  economic  importance  are  afforded 
through  certain  crop-environmental 
studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,* 
also  through  studies  of  varied  nature 

•  It  Is,  however,  of  special  interest  to 
note   the   establishment   of   an   interna- 
tional   commission    on    phytogeographlc 
I  terminology. 
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dealing  with  the  vegetation  and  crops 
of  the  Great  Plains,  and  especially  the 
semi-arid  regions. 

Pedagogy. — From  the  standpoint  of 
the  pedagogics  of  plant  physiology  the 
conspicuous  text  of  the  year  is  that 
of  the  late  Ghas.  Reid  Barnes,  this 
being  part  of  a  general  college  text 
jointly  contributed.  Barnes's  Plant 
Physiology*  is  a  cogent,  lucid,  ex- 
pression of  fundamental  principles, 
and  a  definite  record  of  various  points 
of  view  which  have  dominated  the 
important  review  work  of  this  prom- 
inent teacher  and  editor.  In  spite  of 
the  omission  of  literature  citations 
this  book  is  a  landmark,  and  it  will 
take  its  place  as  a  reference  book  for 
the  college  teacher  alongside  of  Ga- 
nong's  Laboratory  Course  ih  Plant 
Physiology,  published  a  few  years 
earlier,  and  his  Teaching  Botanist, 
just  revised. 
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MOBPHOIiOaY 

J.  M.  CbULTEB 

Morphological  work  during  1910 
has  been  characterized  chiefly  by  the 
further  development  of  movements 
begun  during  the  last  decade.  The 
emphasis  is  now  being  placed  upon 
the  genealogy  (phylogeny)  of  plant 
groups,  and  only  those  morphological 
structures  which  bear  upon  this  prob- 
lem are  receiving  large  attention. 
This  means  that  numerous  papers 
contributing  important  facts  have 
appeared,  but  that  both  papers  and 
facts  are  too  numerous  to  cite,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  select  a  few 
for  special  mention. 

No  great  group  has  received  more 
attention  during  the  last  decade  than 
the  gymnospcrm^y  and  the  results  of 
all  of  this  intensive  studv  have  been 
brought  together  in  Coulter  and 
Chamberlain's  Morphology  of  Gyfn- 
nosperms  (Chicago),  which  appeared 
during  Oct.,  1910.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  new  presentation  in  this 
volume  is  that  of  the  extinct  gymno- 
sperm  group  of  the  Coal-measures 
which  everyone  had  supposed  were 
"  fossil  ferns,"  simply  because  their 
leaves  resemble  those  of  ferns.  In 
the  same  connection  reference  should 
be  made  to  Wieland's  (Yale)  recent 
discovery  in  Mexico  of  rich  beds  of 
"  fossil  cycads,"  which  he  had  previ- 
ously uncovered  in  the  Mesozoic  of 
Wyoming. 

The  angiosperms  were  presented  in 
the  same  way  in  1903,  and  the  work 
of  1910  has  continued  to  make  addi- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  critical 
structures  and  groups,  extending  the 
range  of  experience  rather  than  de- 
veloping new  conceptions.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  pteridophytes  ("  fern- 
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plants"),  which  in  recent  years  have 
been  presented  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  Campbell  (Stanford)  and 
Bower   ( Glasgow ) . 

The  hryophytes  ("  moss -plants  ") 
and  thallophytes  (algae  and  fungi) 
are  in  a  much  more  inchoate  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  students  of  these  groups 
are  making  as  rapid  advances  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  material  permits. 

The  most  notable  movement  in 
morphology  develop^ed  during  the  last 
decade  is  the  organization  of  vascular 
anatomy.  This  not  only  has  become 
of  immense  service  in  reaching  a 
probable  phylogeny  of  the  vascular 
^oups,  but  also  has  permitted  the 
recognition  and  use  of  paleobotanical 
material,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
check  morphological  conclusions  as  to 
phylogeny  with  actual  history.  This 
development  in  the  United  States  has 
been  due  chiefly  to  Jeflfrey  (Harvard) 
and  his  students,  whose  papers  pub- 
lished during  1010,  or  awaiting  publi- 
cation, record  notable  advances.  They 
have  recently  given  special  attention 
to  the  conifers,  and  have  fairly  well 
established  the  fact  that  the  pines 
are  the  most  ancient  representatives 
of  the  group,  rather  than  the  most 
recent,  as  was  formerly  supposed; 
and  the  further  fact  that  an  abun- 
dant araucarian  flora  (a  group  of 
pinelike  forms  foimd  now  only  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere)  existed 
along  our  Atlantic  seaboard  during 
the  Mesozoic. 

There  are  at  least  four  movements 
in  cytology  that  deserve  mention: 
( 1 )  During  the  last  four  years  Stras- 
burger  (Bonn)  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  problem  of  the  determination 
of  sex,  supplementing  the  usual  cyto- 
logical  observations  by  careful  ex- 
periments. In  one  plant  (a  liver- 
wort) at  least,  he  found  that  the 
sexes  are  separated  during  the  forma- 
tion of  spores.  (2)  For  ten  years 
Gr §goire  (Louvain)  and  his  associ- 
ates have  been  publishing  a  series 
of  investigations  on  the  life  history 
(origin  and  fate)  of  the  chromosome, 
the  structure  thought  to  be  the 
physical  basis  of  heredity.  One  im- 
portant conclusion  is  that  the 
chromosome  has  an  individuality  that 
persists  from  one  cell-generation  to 
another,  and  therefore  from  one  indi- 
vidual  to  another.     (3)  During  the 


same  period, Harper  (Wisconsin)  and 
his  associates  have  been  prosecuting 
cytological  investigations  among  the 
fungi;  and  have  especially  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  sexiiality  is 
prevalent  amonff  the  sac  fungi.  (4) 
It  was  natural  that  cytological  inves- 
tigation should  be  directed  toward 
the  origin  of  mutants,  as  DeVries 
has  called  the  new  species  that  arise 
suddenly  from  a  parent  form.  Gates 
(St.  Louis)  has  been  especially  ac- 
tive in  this  work,  and  has  concluded 
that  the  differences  which  are  visible 
in  a  mutant  at  its  earliest  stages 
are  determined  during  the  formation 
of  the  spores  by  the  parent  form. 

PALEOBOTANY 

Edward  W.  Bebby 

The  most  interesting  phase  in  the 
more  modem  study  of  paleobotany  is 
the  flood  of  light  shed  on  the  evolution 
of  plants.  Starting  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  demonstration  by  Oliver,  Scott, 
and  Kidston  in  Europe  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  supposed  Carboniferous 
ferns  were  seed  plants,  successive  con- 
tributions have  been  made  by  White, 
Arber,  Grand,  Eury,  and  Zeiller. 
These,  coupled  with  the  anatomical 
study  of  the  American  Mesozoic  Cy- 
cads,  by  Wieland,  have  furnished  a 
secure  foundation  for  demonstrating 
the  origin  of  the  cycads  and  their 
allies,  an  enormously  important  group 
during  the  Mesozoic  age,  which  took 
its  origin  from  the  ferns  in  the  early 
Paleozoic.  These  studies  have  also 
furnished  a  starting  point  for  specu- 
lations by  Wieland  and  by  Arber  and 
Parkin  on  the  probable  ancestry  of 
the  Angiosperms,  the  dominant  plant 
group  in  our  living  flora  and  one 
whose  genesis  has  baffled  all  stu- 
dents of  the  subject. 
The  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
homologous  conception  of  the  gameto- 
phytic  and  sporophytic  generations 
of  all  plants,  involving  as  it  does  the 
derivation  of  all  the  vascular  plants 
from  thalloid  ancestors,  has  placed 
the  subject  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
Lignier,  in  France,  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  this  view  has  advanced  a  very 
interesting,  if  largely  theoretical, 
thesis  on  the  origin  of  all  of  the 
higher  plants.  According  to  this  the- 
ory   Prohepatic,    aquatic,    or    semi- 
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aquatic  ancestors  in  which  the  life 
cycle  embraced  an  asexual  and  a  sex- 
ual phase  furnished  the  starting  point 
for  two  evolutionary  lines,  one  repre- 
sented by  mosses  in  which  the  gameto- 
phytic  phase  became  vegetatively  im- 
portant at  the  expense  of  the  sporo- 
phytic  phase,  and  the  other  b^  the 
club  mosses  and  their  fossil  allies  in 
which  the  sporophytic  phase  became 
the  important  one.  lliese  two  groups 
have  retained  their  primitive  append- 
ages while  all  of  the  remaining  vas- 
cular plants  have  true  leaves,  which 
are  morphologically  modified  thallus 
branches.  It  follows  from  this  the- 
ory that  the  angiosperms  as  well 
as  the  gymnosperms  are  primarily 
descended  from  the  ferns. 

Literature.— During  the  year  1910 
no  contributions  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  have  appeared,  llie  work 
of  American  students  has  been  largely 
the  accimiulation  of  facts  along  pre- 
vious lines  of  work — White  working 
on  the  Paleozoic,  Knowlton  on  the 
Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  of  the  West, 
Cockerell  on  the  Miocene  of  Colorado, 
Hoi  lick  on  the  Cretaceous  of  New 
York,  and  Berry  on  the  Cretaceous, 
Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  areas. 

Such  papers  as  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  year,  of  which  a  list  is  ap- 
pended, may  be  considered  as  by- 
products of  monographic  work  not 
yet  published.  They  indicate  that  in 
the  lower  Cretaceous  the  North  Amer- 
ican flora  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  continents  and  that  it  was 
uniform  in  its  character  from  Texas 
to  Greenland.  The  upper  Cretaceous 
flora  which  succeeded  it  likewise  fails 
to  indicate  other  than  uniform  cli- 
matic conditions  and  it  has  now  been 
traced  from  Greenland  southward 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Gulf 
area.  The  light  which  paleobotany  is 
capable  of  throwing  on  past  physical 
conditions  is  briefly  indicated  in  a 
paper  by  Berry  describing  the  pres- 
ence of  a  subtropical  strand  flora  in 
the  Eocene  of  northern  Georgia. 

The  value  of  fossil  plants  in  geol- 
ogy is  shown  in  the  demonstration  by 
Knowlton  from  paleobotanical  data 
that  the  bulk  of  the  20,000  feet  of 
supposed  lower  Cretaceous  sediments 
along  the  Paciflc  Coast  of  the  United 
States  is  of  Jurassic  age. 


Two  text-bodes  have  appeared  is 
England  during  the  year,  a  populsrh 
written  elementary  book  by  Stopei 
and  Vol.  11  of  the  Cambridge  Bioto^ 
ical  series  on  Fossil  PlanU  by  Scv- 
ard.  The  latter  forms  a  volume  o< 
over  600  pages  and  is  a  mine  d 
information,  devoted  chiefly  to  t^ 
Lycopodiales  and  Filicales,  two  great 
classes  of  plants  whose  reprcsenta- 
tives  are  already  present  in  t^ 
strata  containing  the  oldest  knowi 
land  plants. 
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TAXOirOMY 

WiLUAM  TRELEASE 

Nomenclature. — Initial  dates  limit- 
ing priority  changes  in  nomenclature, 
supplementing  the  earlier  acceptance 
of  Linnaeus's  SpecieSy  1753,  for  vascu- 
lar plants,  were  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Brussels  as  fol- 
lows: MyxomyceteSy  1763.  Fungiy 
Fries's  Systemay  1821-32— but  for 
Uredinales,  Ustilaginalea,  and  Gas- 
teromycetes,  Persoon'a  Synopsis y  1801. 
JAchenSy  1763.  AlgcSy  1763— but  for 
liomocystic  Nostocaceae,  Gromont, 
1892-93,  and  heterocystic  Nostocaceae, 
Bornet  and  Flahault,  1886-88,  for 
Desmidiaceae,  Ralfs,  1848,  and  for 
CEdogoniaceflB,  Him,  1900.  Mosses, 
Hedwig's  Species,  1801-30.  Liver- 
irortSy  1763.  A  list  of  established 
names  of  vascular  genera  earlier  se- 
locted  for  exemption  from  priority 
rules  was  enlarjjed,  and  provision 
made  for  a  similar  thallophyte  list 
to  be  considered  bv  the  next  quin- 
quennial congress,  before  which  will 
also  come  limiting  dates  for  bacteria, 
Flaggellatse,  ChroococcacesB,  and  Dia- 
tom aceie. 

European  Work. — A  sixth  edition 
of  Engler's  Syllabus  epitomizes  and 
ratifies  taxonomic  conclusions  detailed 
in  the  Pflanzenfamilieny  Pflanzcnreich 


and  Vegetation  der  Erde,  which  spe- 
cialists are  publishing  under  the  lead- 
ership of  this  distinguished  head  of 
the  German  school.  Among  other 
large  undertakings  are  analyses  of  the 
African  flora  centering  in  Berlin, 
Brussels,  and  Kew,  the  mid-European 
flora  of  Ascherson  and  Graebener, 
studies  of  the  Philippine  flora  fos- 
tered by  the  government  of  the  Isl- 
ands, and  the  illustrations  of  higher 
plants  emanating  from  the  great  es- 
tabliahment  at  Kew.  Here  may  be 
mentioned,  also,  the  exhaustive  lec- 
tures of  Lotsy  on  phylogeny,  though 
no  parts  have  appeared  this  year. 

Indispensable  aids  in  special  groups 
in  addition  to  several  sets  of  ex- 
siccataB  are  found  in  volume  nine- 
teen of  Saccardo's  monumental  Sylloge 
Fungorunty  containing  the  first  half 
of  an  index  to  illustrations  of  fungi; 
Lafar's  handbook  of  technical  my- 
cology, and  Lindau  and  Sydow's  Thes- 
aurusy  continuations  of  Sydow's  mon- 
ograph of  UredinecB  and  UstilaginecSy 
and  the  descriptions  of  midcontinental 
fungi  begun  many  years  ago  by  Winter 
in  Rabenhorst's  Kryptogamen  Flora; 
in  Mtlller's  liverworts  of  this  Flora 
and  Stefani's  analysis  of  the  same 
group  issuing  from  the  Boissier  her- 
bariiun;  and,  though  gleaned  from 
rather  than  embodying  taxonomic 
study,  in  the  Oeographte  der  Fame 
of  Christ.  The  greater  part  of  the 
year's  group  revisions,  as  of  its  flor- 
istic  output,  are  concerned  with  flow- 
ering plants;  from  among  the  many 
it  is  hard  to  enumerate  a  few. 

American  Work. — ^American  taxo- 
nomic work  has  been  well  sustained. 
Of  its  published  evidences  a  few  only 
may  be  mentioned:  A  new  edition  of 
Prof.  Gray*s  classical  ManuaXy  re- 
elaborated  by  his  successors  at  Har- 
vard ;  a  new  edition  of  Coulter's  Rocky 
Mountain  Manual,  remade  by  Nelson 
under  the  eye  of  its  first  author;  parts 
of  volumes  nine  {Agaricales),  six- 
teen (Pteridophytes),  and  twenty-flve 
(Polypetalous  Angiosperms)  of  the 
"  North  American  Flora  "  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden;  and  cata- 
logues of  the  plants  of  Connecticut 
and  Maryland,  Of  restricted  scope: 
a  revision  of  the  lichens  of  Minnesota 
by  Fink,  and  of  a  part  of  California 
by  Herre;  many  papers  on  fungi;  a 
revision  by  Collins  of  the  green  algae 
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of  North  America,  and  of  the  blue- 
green  forms — under  the  title  Min- 
nesota AlgcB  by  Misa  Tilden;  the  com- 
pleting part  of  Grout's  Mosses;  and  a 
revision  of  Sphcsrocarpus  by  Miss 
Haynes.  As  abroad,  the  larger  part 
of  taxonomic  work  has  here  been  on 
vascular  plants,  and  few  of  the  numer- 
ous publications  mav  be  mentioned: 
a  revision  of  alaskan  grasses  by 
Soribner  and  Merrill;  descriptions  of 
many  tropical  American  species  from 
the  Gray  herbarium,  the  National 
Museum,  the  New  York  Botanical 
Ghirden,  and  the  Field  Museum — ^in 
connection  with  which  might  be  noted 
a  fascicle  of  Urban's  SymhoUs  An^t'Z- 
lana;  further  characterization  of  Cen- 
tral American  plants  by  Capt.  Smith, 
and  of  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
by  Rydberg;  many  notes  on  the  New 
l&gland  flora,  especially  in  RhodoTf 
and  publications  by  distinguished  spe- 
cialists looking  to  an  ultimate  dis- 
entanglement of  such  genera,  as 
Thalictrum,  Viola,  Ruhus,  and  Oror 
tcegus,  in  which  confusion  now  reigns. 
Quite  unique,  in  this  field,  are  the  ex- 
quisite etchings  of  Orchidacece  in  Mr. 
Ames's  publication   under  that  title. 

APPLIED    BOTANY 

Geoboe  T.  Moors 

While  the  term  "applied  botany" 
has  come  to  stand  for  a  fairly  defi- 
nite thing  abroad,  it  is  compara- 
tively new  in  America  and  there  is 
still  occasion  for  pointing  out  the 
existence  of  this  aspect  of  a  sub- 
ject, which  frequently  is  considered  to 
be  devoid  of  any  practical  application. 
Even  admitting  that  **  all  science  is 
one;  that  pure  science  is  often  im- 
mensely practical;  that  applied  sci- 
ence is  often  very  pure  science  and 
that  between  the  two  there  is  no  di- 
viding line,"  there  nevertheless  exists 
the  necessity  for  indicating  to  many 
the  particular  way  in  which  science, 
especially  botany,  ministers  to  the 
definite  needs  of  mankind. 

Economic  botany,  often  confused 
with  applied  botany,  deals  with  the 
finished  product,  which  either  in  its 
natural  state,  or  after  being  subjected 
to  some  manufacturing  process,  is  of 
use  to  man.  Applied  botany  is  more 
especially  concerned  with  the  partic- 
ular activities  of  plants  which  result 


in  the  production  of  value;  or, 
the  other  hand,  the  preventioii  of  de- 
structive processes  due  to  liarmfnl 
plants.  Applied  botany,  then,  deals 
with  living  processes,  rather  than  rs- 
sults,  and  includes  any  practicai  a{h 
plication  of  these  processes  in  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  or  the  arts. 

Accepting  such  a  definition  it  at 
once  becomes  evident  that  applied 
botany  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one 
of  the  usually  recognized  divisions  of 
the  subject.  In  order  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  field  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  be  familiar  with  many  of 
the  accomplishments  in  plant  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  morphology,*  fOT 
all  of  these  have  an  eminently  prac- 
tical side. 

In  Germany. — ^The  association  for 
applied  botany  of  Germany,  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  three  hundred 
botanists,  publishes  annually  a  re- 
port, the  contents  of  which  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  subject  in  that  coun- 
try. Among  the  papers  presented  at 
the  last  two  meetings  were  several 
on  smoke  injury  to  plants;  the  ef- 
fect of,  and  remedies  for,  various 
plant  diseases;  the  desirability  of  an 
organization  to  render  expert  botan- 
ical decisions  in  official  matters;  the 
grape  industry,  including  a  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  vine  and  its  sig- 
nificance in  grafting;  an  investigation 
of  the  fibers  of  linen  and  flax;  con- 
tributions to  forest  botany,  etc.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  applied  botany  in 
Germany  simply  means  that  aspect  of 
bacteriology,  plant  morphology  and 
physiology,  which  has  a  practical  ap- 
plication and  this  is,  of  course,  all  it 
can  mean  anywhere.  Consequently 
specific  citations  to  literature  upon 
this  subject  must  be  sought  under 
other  divisions  of  botany,  particularly 
in  certain  branches  of  agriculture, 
such  as  plant  breeding,  phytopathol- 
ogy, forestry,  and  soil  bacteriology, 
which,  although  often  the  purest  bot- 
any, are  more  and  more  coming  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  that  practical 
science  which  seeks  to  make  the  land 
more  productive. 

Government  and  State  Publica- 
tions.— The  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  various  state  experiment 
stations,    too   numerous    to    mention 
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specifically,  are  full  of  interestiBg 
and  important  discussion  of  applied 
botanical  subjects,  not  only  having  a 
direct  bearing  on  agriculture,  but 
often  dealing  with  the  broadest  scien- 
tific facts  of  fundamental  importance. 
While  other  countries  may  have  taken 
the  lead  in  some  branches  of  botany, 
America  is  certainly  entitled  to  first 
rank  for  work  accomplished  in  the 
applied  field.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  and  others,  who  by 
their  brilliant  investigations  of  the 
bacterial  diseases  of  plants  have 
pointed  the  way  in  this  field  for  for- 
eign botanists. 

Soil  Bacteriology.— In  soil  bacteriol- 


ogy, while  America  may  be  considered 
to  have  only  recently  seriously  en- 
tered the  field,  the  prospects  for  a 
large  amount  of  scientific  work  of 
practical  importance  along  this  line 
is  excellent.  The  recent  large  volume 
of  L9hnis,  of  Berlin,  on  agricultural 
bacteriology,  including  the  occurrence 
and  activity  of  microorganisms  in  the 
making  of  fodder,  the  retting  of  flax 
and  hemp,  the  fermentation  of  tobacco 
and  manure,  the  bacterial  flora  of 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  the  soil 
should  be  referred  to,  as  indicating  the 
possibilities  of  this  growing  branch 
of  applied  botany,  the  paramoimt  im- 
portance of  which  is  now  but  imper- 
lectly  realiied. 


ZOdliOGY 

Chables  W.  Haboitt 


The  progress  of  the  year  in  zoology, 
as  in  certain  other  sciences,  is  almost 
wholly  represented  by  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  most- 
ly in  periodical  publications  and  of- 
ficial bulletins  and  reports,  embodying 
the  results  of  the  studies  and  experi- 
ments of  individtial  zoologists.  This 
review,  therefore,  must  consist  chiefly 
of  a  bibliography  of  these  publica- 
tions with  an  occasional  comment 
upon  the  more  important  of  them. 

Taxonomy. — This  subject,  once  very 
prominent  in  zoology,  has  become  less 
so  during  current  times,  owing  to  the 
enormous  development  of  other  phases, 
such  as  morphology,  physiology,  etc. 
However,  systematic  zoology  still 
holds  an  important  relation  to  other 
departments,  and  the  morphologist 
and  experimentalist  are  dependent  on 
a  correct  taxonomy.  The  current  year 
has  seen  numerous  papers  and  a  few 
creditable  monographs,  chiefly  issued 
by  the  National  Museum,  which  is 
about  the  only  medium  through  which 
such  work  finds  publication.  We  still 
lack  in  this  country  any  general  jour- 
nal devoted  to  literature  of  taxonomic 
character,  though  formerly  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist  afforded  such  an 
organ. 

The  international  commission  of  zo- 
ological nomenclature  has  taken  up 
the  subject  of  nomenclature  with  z(*iil, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  oi-^^nnized 
movement   will    achieve  some   simple 


and  stable  code  of  biological  nomen- 
clature. 

Morphology.  —  Under  this  general 
caption  may  be  included  a  large  range 
of  zoological  subject  matter,  such  as 
anatomy,  embryology,  histology,  cy- 
tology, etc. 

Embryology  continues  to  be  an  at- 
tractive field  of  research.  A  marked 
number  of  cases  have  been  subjected 
to  reexamination  in  the  light  of  the 
newer  technic,  or  the  stimulus  which 
has  come  from  new  points  of  view. 
As  an  illustration  may  be  cited  a 
paper  on  Amphioxus  by  McBride, 
which  takes  up  anew  several  phases 
of  its  ontogeny,  particularly  the 
ori^n  of  the  germ-layers,  with  some 
review  of  the  relation  of  these  to 
similar  phases  in  higher  vertebrate. 
Further  examples  are  recent  papers 
on  the  developmental  history  of  the 
chick.  Researches  by  Patterson  on 
the  Gastrulation  in  the  Pigeon's  Egg, 
and  Early  Development  of  the  Hen's 
Egg  compel  the  admission  that  not  a 
few  of  the  former  views  are  seriously 
erroneous  and  untrustworthy. 

A  recent  paper  by  Charles  W.  and 
G.  T.  Hargitt  on  the  Early  Develop- 
ment of  Scyphomedusse  raises  ques- 
tions of  similar  import,  and  a  paper 
by  the  writer  now  in  the  press  on 
Prohlema  of  Ooelenterate  Ontogmy 
further  challenges  certain  current  as- 
sumptions which  have  become  more 
or  less   fixed   in   embryological   dog- 
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matics.  These  results,  with  others  of 
similar  import  by  Miss  Blount,  and 
facts  contained  in  the  recent  book  by 
Lillie,  The  Development  of  the  Chick, 
make  it  quite  certain  that  earlier  con- 
clusions leave  much  to  be  learned  re- 
garding the  fundamentals  of  embry- 
ol<^. 

Cytology.— No  problem  in  cytology 
is  more  compelling  at  present  thim 
that  of  chromosomes,  with  the  multi- 
form speculations  associated  there- 
with. The  literature  has  become 
enormous.  The  accompanying  list  are 
among  those  most  accessible,  and  will 
suffice  to  show  the  general  trend. 

H.  L.  Wieman  describes  the  chromo- 
some problem  as  expressed  in  the 
interesting  insect,  Leptinotarsa  sig- 
naticoUis,  which  has  been  imder  such 
continuous  observation  by  Tower  for 
several  years,  and  has  afforded  grounds 
for  new  modes  of  interpretation  as 
touching  several  modem  problems  of 
biology.  A  point  of  more  than  passing 
notice  is  the  occurrence  in  the  germ 
cells  of  this  organism  of  abundant 
evidence  of  amitosis.  Amitosis  is  no 
longer  waved  aside  as  a  mere  incident 
of  senility.  Facts  accumulated  from 
manifold  sources  render  impossible 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  Flemming, 
Ziegler,  and  others  of  like  mind.  The 
vork  of  Child,  G  laser,  Patterson,  and 
Withers,  reinforced  by  that  of  Wieman, 
compels  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
process  as  a  perfectly  normal  one  in 
<'ytogeny.  Two  of  Wilson's  most  re- 
<•!  nt  papers,  The  Chromosomes  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Determination  of  Sex, 
«nd  Studies  on  Chromosomes,  are  im- 
portant, since  facts  are  submitted 
which  seem  to  harmonize  earlier  dif- 
ficulties  and  contradictions.  These 
papers  further  emphasize  the  concep- 
tion of  physiological,  rather  than 
morphological,  chromosome  individu- 
ality, and  compel  the  admission  "  that 
the  data  for  an  adequate  or  definitive 
general  interpretation  of  sex  are  not 
yet  at  our  command." 

Physiology. — A  series  of  studies, 
entitled  Acapnia  and  Shock,  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  Yale  Medical  School, 
chiefly  the  work  of  Y.  Henderson,  ad- 
vance the  theory  that  surgical  shock 
is  due  to  "  acapnia,"  a  decrease  in  the 
normal  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  blood.  It  is  shown  that  the  fail- 
ure of  respiration  and  of  circulation 


and  of  the  nervous  system  in  apnes 
vera  is  due  to  the  same  cauae--4ack 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  act  as  the  har- 
monic stimulant  of  nerve  centers. 

Studies  upon  lymph  formation  froa 
the  laboratories  of  Chicago  University 
are  being  continued  by  Carlscm  sad 
others. 

At  the  Rockefeller  Inatitnte  for 
Medical  Research,  extended  studiei 
are  being  made  of  the  effects  of  the 
removal  of  considerable  porticms  of 
the  alimentary  tract. 

The  work  of  Dolly  on  dogs,  aad 
that  of  Smallwood  and  Rogers  upon 
various  invertebrates  have  e^own  thst 
associated  with  excessive  muaeolar 
work  there  is  a  breaking  down  of 
certain  cytoplasmic  elements  of  the 
nerve  cells. 

The  work  of  J.  Loeb  upon  the 
physiology  of  fertilization  must  be 
mentioned,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
state  even  briefly  his  findings.  So  fsr 
.OS  development  is  concerned  the  proc- 
ess of  fertilization  is  accompmhed 
when  the  fertilization  membrane  is 
formed  about  the  egg.  Whether  this 
involves  an  increase  in  surface  per- 
meability, as  is  held  by  Lillie  and 
others,  is  still  an  open  question. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  funda- 
mental character  of  certain  vital 
processes  through  a  study  of  tem- 
perature coefficients  show  invariably 
higher  coefficients  for  low  than  for 
high  ranges  of  temperature.  Snyder 
suggests  that  the  study  of  tempera- 
ture coefficients  of  the  viscosity  of 
various  body  fluids  and  tissues  maj 
give  a  clue  to  the  discrepancy.  Rid- 
dle attributes  this  variation  in  tl^ 
coefficient  in  the  case  of  digestion  in 
cold-blooded  vertebrates  to  a  destruc- 
tion or  inhibition  of  the  ferment 
where  the  coefficient  falls  below  2,  or 
rises  above  3. 

Experimental  zoology  constitutes  s 
comparatively  new  department  of 
zoology.  In  its  relation  to  problems 
of  growth,  reproduction,  disease^ 
longevity,  etc.,  it  occupies  a  place  of 
commanding  importance,  and  has  dose 
more  to  clear  up  our  conceptions  of 
biological  processes  and  laws  than  all 
the  observations  from  Aristotle  to 
Darwin.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
final  conclusions  have  been  reached, 
or  that  ultimate  knowledge  has  beei 
attained  on  many  biological  problems. 
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But  it  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  these  are  complex  be- 
yond definition. 

Regeneration. — ^For  nearly  a  score 
of  years  problems  of  regeneration 
have  engaged  zoological  attention. 
T.  H.  Morgan  has  easily  been  a  leader 
along  this  line.  His  last  paper,  The 
Dynamic  Factor  in  Regeneration,  an- 
nounces a  temporary  conclusion  of 
his  work  on  Tubularia,  an  organism 
which  has  yielded  large  results.  His 
students  have  greatly  amplified  and 
confirmed  his  work.  Of  these,  A.  J. 
Goldfarb  has  been  a  noteworthy  con- 
tributor. His  latest  paper,  Light  as 
a  Factor  in  the  Regeneration  of 
Hydroids,  concludes  experiments  car- 
ried forward  for  several  years. 

Among  others  who  have  contributed 
ably  are  Child,  Rand,  King,  Stockard, 
Morgulis,  Emmel,  Harrison,  Bryne, 
Zeleny.  The  work  of  the  writer  on 
regeneration  in  medusse  was  the  first 
on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Economic  Zoology. — While  not  new, 
this  is  perhaps  less  familiar  than 
most  other  departments  of  zoSlogy; 
and  in  its  modem  relations  and 
methods  it  has  become  quite  as  scien- 
tific as  any  other. 

The  literature  has  become  volu- 
minous— almost  to  a  fault;  but  much 
of  it  has  to  do  with  matter  adapted 
to  the  somewhat  promiscuous  needs 
of  breeder,  gardener,  experimentalist, 
critical  experts,  etc.,  and  in  many 
cases  the  subject  matter  has  to  be 
duplicated  for  gratuitous  distribution 
to  a  varied  constituencv.  Whatever 
may  have  been  earlier  mistakes,  at 
present  no  pains  are  spared  by  Fed- 
eral and  state  departments  to  put  the 
varied  departments  of  economic  zo- 
ology under  strict  scientific  supenri- 
sion  and  probably  no  government  is 
more  alert  and  active  in  the  scientific 
problems  of  the  day  than  is  our  own. 

Among  the  many  avenues  of  eco- 
nomic interests  are  the  United  States 
bureaus  of  fisheries,  entomology,  an- 
imal husbandry,  the  several  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
many  similar  institutions  of  private 
character,  of  which  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution is  the  most  important. 

Amon^  the  {)roducts  of  the  bureau 
of  fisheries  during  the  year  is  a  series 
of  papers  dealing  with  Sponge  Cul- 
ture, for  the  most  part  prize  essays 


read  before  the  fourth  International 
Fisheries  Congress,  Washington.  Im- 
portant among  them  is  one  by  H.  F. 
Moore,  The  Commercial  Sponges  an  1 
the  Sponge  Fisheries,  dealii^  with 
the  subject  broadly,  its  importance, 
extent,  methods,  etc.,  and  amply  illus- 
trated with  plates. 

Entomology. — A  most  noteworthy 
book  is  that  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Wheeler, 
Ants,  Their  Struoturef  Development, 
and  Behavior,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. It  adds  luster  to  American 
zodlogy  as  a  permanent  contribution 
of  first  importance.  Another  mono- 
graphic work  on  entomology  is  Bul- 
letin No.  1,  Indiana  Department  of 
Geology  and  Natural  Resources,  Co- 
leoptera  of  Beetles  of  Indiana,  by 
W.  S.  Blatchley. 
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The  titles  given  afford  an  Idea  of  the 
Bcope  and  character  of  current  taxo- 
nomlc  work.  In  a  few  cases  it  will  be 
observed  that  papers  are  of  hardly  larg- 
er  merit  than  "  check  lists  *'  of  species. 
Others  show  critical  and  painstaking 
work  of  a  high  order. 
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ANTHBOPOLOaY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

A.   A.   GOLDENWEISER 


Totemism. — Among  the  year's  im- 
portant contributions  to  ethnology, 
J.  G.  Frazer's  Totemiam  and  Em- 
ogamy  (4  vols.,  London,  Macmillan 
&  O).,  1910)  stands  easily  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Since  1869,  when 
McLennan  published  his  memorable 
articles  on  "  The  Worship  of  Animals 
and  Plants"  (Fortnightly  Review, 
new  series,  1869  and  1870),  the  sub- 
ject of  totemism  has  persisted  in  the 
limelight  of  scientific  discussion. 
Works  like  L.  H.  Morgan's  The 
League  of  the  Iroquois  (1851),  and 
Fizon  and  Howitt's  Kamilaroi  and 
Kurnai,  brought  fresh  material  and 
enhanced  speculation.  The  subject  of 
exogamy,  in  its  beginning  almost  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  totemism, 
rose  into  prominence  through  the 
-work  of  the  same  early  investigator, 
McLennan,  who  first  formulated  the 
problem  of  regulation  of  marriage  in 
bis  *Primitive  Marriage  (1865)  and 
Studies  in  Ancient  History  (London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  first  series,  1876 
and  1886;  second  series,  1896).  The 
data  and  theories  of  totemism  and 
exogamy  were  brought  to  a  focus  in 
J.  G.  Frazer's  brief  but  solid  treatise 
on  Totemism  (1887).  With  that 
date  beffins  the  modern  phase  in  the 
study  of  both  subjects.  The  work  for 
a  while  is  carried  on  independently 
in  two  camps.  English  writers  like 
Lang,  Hartland,  and  Frazer,  build  up 
a  complex  structure  of  theories  of 
totemism  and  exogamy  based  chiefly 
on  Australian  material,  as  presented 
by  Spencer  and  Gillen  and  earlier 
writers.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  J.  0.  Dorsey,  Miss  A.  Fletcher, 
and  others,  unravel  the  totemic  or- 
ganization of  Siouxan  tribes,  while 
Franz  Boas,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 


ment of  Science,  lays  the  foundations 
for  a  scientific  study  of  the  tribes  of 
the  northwest  coaat  of  Canada.  The 
publication  of  Spencer  and  Gillen's 
second  work  on  The  'Northern  Tribes 
of  Central  Australia  ( 1904)  and  of  A. 
Howitt's  book  on  The  Native  Tribes 
of  South 'East  Australia  (1905), 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Ex- 
pedition conducted  by  F.  Boas,  J.  R. 
Swanton,  and  others,  on  the  other, 
tend  to  widen  the  gap  between  the 
European  and  the  American  views 
of  totemism.  The  theories  of  Maj. 
Powell  (if an,  vol.  ii,  1902)  and  of 
Ch.  Hill-Tout  {Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  second  se- 
ries, vol.  vii,  1901-02,  and  vol,  ix, 
1903-04),  which  partly  present  but 
mainlv  misrepresent  the  **  American 
view,'*  are  met  by  the  theories  of 
Frazer  [Fortnightly  Review,  1899 
and  1905),  and  of  Andrew  Lang  {So- 
cial Origins,  1903,  and  The  Secret  of 
the  Totem,  1905). 

In  his  last  comprehensive  work, 
Frazer  attempts  an  ethnographic  sur- 
vey of  the  facts  of  totemism  and 
exogamy.  Part  of  the  fourth  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  final  version  of  his 
theories  as  to  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  two  institutions.  "To- 
temism," defines  Frazer,  "is  an  inti- 
mate relation  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  a  group  of  kindred 
people  on  the  one  side  and  a  species 
of  natural  or  artificial  objects  on  the 
other  side,  which  objects  are  called 
the  totems  of  the  human  group."  Al- 
though often  associated  with  ex- 
ogamy, totemism  need  not  be  so  as- 
sociated, and  we  may  thus  distinguish 
between  pure  and  ewogamous  totem- 
ism. Both  institutions,  particularlv 
exogamy,  are  closely  correlated  with 
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the  classificatory  system  of  relation- 
ship. The  author  repudiates  his  for- 
mer view  that  totemism  is  essentially 
a  form  of  religion.  He  now  main- 
tains that  the  religious  side  of  totem- 
ism is  very  variable  and,  relatively 
to  other  forms  of  belief  and  worship, 
but  weakly  developed;  and  that  to- 
temism—  although  it  may,  as  in 
Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  occasionally 
develop  into  a  religion — ^is  essentially 
a  social,  not  a  religious,  institution. 

Admitting  that  totemism  may  have 
developed  in  different  ways  in  the 
various  localities,  the  author  thinks 
that  it  probably  has  everywhere  orig- 
inated in  the  same  way.  The  first 
origin  of  totemism  he  connects  with 
certain  beliefs  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
conception  of  children  held  by  some 
of  the  central  Australian  natives,  as 
well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Banks'  Islands.  These  peoples  are  ig- 
norant of  the  physiological  causes  of 
conception,  and  believe  the  latter  to 
be  due  to  the  entrance  into  the 
woman's  womb  of  a  spirit  animal, 
plant,  or  object,  with  which  the  child 
thus  conceived  is  henceforth  inti- 
mately associated.  In  its  pure  and 
original  form  this  belief  is  found  on 
the  Banks'  Islands.  There  we  find 
**  totemism  in  all  its  pristine  sim- 
plicity. Theoretically,  it  is  an  ex- 
planation of  childbirth  resting  on  a 
belief  that  conception  can  take  place 
without  cohabitation;  practically,  it 
is  respect  paid  to  a  species  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  or  other  natural  objects, 
on  the  ground  of  their  assumed  iden- 
tity with  human  beings."  So  far  this 
totemism  is  individual,  not  hered- 
itary; but  when  descent  arises,  it 
may  develop  on  either  the  paternal 
or  maternal  side. 

Exogamy. — In  his  attempt  to  trace 
the  origin  of  exogamy,  the  author 
rejects  the  theories  propounded  sev- 
erally by  McLennan,  Westermarck, 
and  Durkheim.  He  practically  in- 
dorses Morgan's  old  theory  of  the 
?rohibition  of  marriage  within  the 
ribe  in  order  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riages of  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
whole  process  was  one  of  conscious 
reformation.  The  group  is  split  into 
two  classes  to  prevent  the  marriages 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  into  four 
classes    to     prevent     those     between 


classes  to  prevent  those  between  tk 
children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  tke 
marriages  between  other  first  ooosisi 
having  been  eliminated  by  the  two- 
class  system.  The  same  scheme  ii 
made  to  account  for  the  ori^n  of  tk 
classificatory  system  of  reuttionsliip 
which  "  has  in  fact  resulted  from  a 
simple  bisection  of  the  communitr 
into  two  exogamous  classes,  and  from 
nothing  else."  Why  marriages  be- 
tween near  relatives  should  at  ti» 
outset  have  been  objected  to,  the  in- 
thor  does  not  pretend  to  understasd. 
"  The  horror  of  incest "  remains  a 
mysterious   instinct. 

Through  the  labors  of  J.  G.  Frazer. 
ethnology  has  become  richer  by  a 
vast,  fldthough  perhaps  not  always 
objective,  collection  of  material  a& 
totemism  and  exogamy.  As  to  the 
author's  theoretical  postulates  and 
his  method  of  inquiry,  a  discussion 
of  them  is  impossible  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  review  {cf.  *' Totemism. 
an  Analytical  Study,"  by  A.  A.  Gold- 
enweiser,  in  The  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folklore,  vol.  xxiii,  1010). 

Primitive  Mentality. — In  a  work 
on  the  mental  functions  of  primitive 
peoples  {Lee  Fonctions  Mentales  dant 
les  BociMe  InfMeures,  Paris,  F^lix 
Alcan,  1910),  L.  Levy-Bruhl  puts  up 
a  strong  case  for  that  point  of  viev 
in  ethnology  which  the  Fr^ich  soci- 
ologist, Emile  Durkheim,  and  his 
associates,  Hubert  and  Mauss,  {lave 
stoutly  sustained  during  the  last  dec- 
ade or  so.  The  author  challenges 
the  fundamental  assumptions  of  writ- 
ers such  as  Tylor,  Frazer,  Lang,  and 
others.  They  hypothesize  an  essen- 
tial psychic  unity  of  mankind,  a 
thoroughgoing  similarity,  not  only  of 
the  lowest  psychic  reactions,  but  also 
of  the  higher  mental  functions.  The 
theory  of  a  universal  animism  as  con- 
stituting man's  first  Weltan9chauun9 
follows  as  a  consequence.  The  author 
questions  our  right  to  assume  this 
psychic  unity.  Man's  mentality  is  a 
social  product;  hence,  the  structural 
and  functional  characteristics  of  a 
given  social  group  must  be  reflected 
in  the  mental  make-up  of  that  group; 
we  must  expect  to  find  various  types 
of  mentality  corresponding  to  the 
many  varieties  of  social  aggregates 
Differing    as    they    do    among    each 


parents     and     children,     into     eight  |  other,    the    mentalities    of   primitive 
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groups  do,  however,  constitute  a  rel- 
atively homo^neons  whole  when 
compared  to  the  mentality  of  civil- 
ized societies  whose  social  character- 
istics are  essentially  different. 

If  the  social  factor  in  man's 
thought  and  belief  is  duly  empha- 
sized, the  fallaciousness  of  the  at- 
tempts to  find  rational  interpreta- 
tions of  primitive  beliefs,  customs, 
and  activities,  becomes  apparent.  The 
thought  of  the  group,  what  the  au- 
thor calls  "collective  representa- 
tions," is  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  as  a  social  inheritance. 
The  individual  is  no  more  responsible 
for  what  he  believes  than  he  is  for 
what  he  does  and  thinks.  The  men- 
tality of  the  group  is  forced  upon 
him  from  early  childhood;  and  if  we 
want  to  understand  him — if,  indeed, 
we  may — we  must  turn  to  the  social 
body  whence  he  derives  his  mental 
characteristics. 

An  analysis  of  primitive  mentality 
leads  the  author  to  the  conviction 
that  it  is  relativelv  indifferent  to  the 
law  of  contradiction  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  our  own  logical  processes. 
Instead,  that  mentalitv  is  dominated 
by  the  law  of  participation^  accord- 
insr  to  which  objects  and  beings, 
which  from  our  objective  point  of 
view  seem  quite  different,  may  yet  be 
considered  related  in  virtue  of  some 
characters,  mostly  mystic  characters, 
common  to  them  all.  Thus  primitive 
mentality  is  prelogical  and  mystical. 
In  its  representations  objective  real- 
itv  counts  for  little,  while  mvstic 
connections  become  all  -  important. 
As  the  primitive  man  does  not  rely 
on  his  individual  experience  of  the 
world  to  form  his  beliefs  and  convic- 
tions, experiences  which  nm  counter 
to  his  established  mode  of  feeling 
and  thinking  are  powerless  to  upset 
them.  What  is  true  of  the  separate 
elements  of  primitive  mentality  must 
needs  apply  to  the  relations  between 
these  elements,  as  well  as  to  the 
processes  of  generalization  and  ab- 
straction to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  author  takes  pains  in  the  larger 
part  of  his  work  to  illustrate  and 
substantiate  his  contentions  by  an 
analysis  of  primitive  languages  and 
systems  of  numeration,  supplemented 
by  a  review  of  magical  practices  as- 
sociated  with    the    chase    and    hunt, 


war,    medicine,    divination,    puberty, 
burial,  etc. 

We  may  not  absolutely  indorse  the 
author's  conclusions.  He  seems  to 
overemphasize  the  contrast  between 
the  mentality  of  the  primitive  man 
and  that  of  the  civilized.  The  im- 
portance of  the  social  factor  in  our 
own  mentality,  as  well  as  the  rOle 
played  by  individual  mental  effort 
in  primitive  life,  are  unjustifiably 
nejrlected.  It  is  this  shortcoming 
that  makes  the  author  view  the  rela- 
tions between  savage  and  primitive 
psychology  at  a  wrong  angle.  This 
notwithstanding,  the  author's  work 
constitutes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  theory  of  ethnology  not 
only  in  so  far  as  he  emphasizes  the 
social  and  emotional  factors,  but  also 
in  po  far  as  he  succeeds  in  demon- 
strating the  close  correlation  between 
the  social  structure  and  the  mentality 
of  a  group. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 
Qeneral  Works 

BuscHAN,  O. — MeDsctaenkunde.  Stutt- 
gart, Strecker  uad  Schrdder.  A  con- 
cise discussion  of  the  facts  and  prob- 
lems of  physical  anthropology. 

Edits       Tllustrierte       VOlkerknnde. 

Stuttgart.  Strecker  und  SchrOder.  An 
important  Introductory  text-book  of 
ethnology,  to  which  several  authors 
contribute.  Von  Luschan's  chapter  on 
Africa  deserves  particular  notice. 

Ehrbnreich,  Paul.  —  Die  allgemelne 
MythoIogl<^  und  Ihre  cthnologlschen 
Grundlagen.  T^IpzIg,  J.  C.  Hin- 
rlchs'sctae  Buchhandlung,  1910.  The 
author  gives  a  clear  and  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  main  problems  of 
modem  mythology,  and  criticises  the 
theories  of  the  leading  writers  on  that 
subject.  Khrenrelch  tries  to  substan- 
tiate his  main  contentions,  viz. :  that 
the  common  elements  of  all  mythol- 
ogies must  be  derived  from  nature ; 
that  the  primitive  man's  attitude  to- 
ward nature  found  expression  In  na- 
ture myths :  that  nature  myths  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  mythology,  and  that 
no  other  assumption  would  enable  us 
to  satlsfartorlly  classify  and  Interpret 
the  mythologies  of  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world  (cf.  the  author's  "  Die 
Mythen  und  Legenden  der  sfldamerl- 
kanlschen  Urvttlker,"  1905:  his  arti- 
cle, "  Gotter  und  Hellbrlnger,"  In 
Zeltschrlft  fttr  Ethnologic,  1906;  and 
R.  11.  Lowle's  ••  The  Test  Theme  In 
North  American  Mythology."  Journal 
of  American  Folklore,  vol.  xxl,  1908). 
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Obnkbp,  Arnold  Tan. — R^ll^ons,  Mcenn 
et  L4g«n<3e8,  Denxi^me  S4rie,  Mer- 
care  de  France,  Paris,  1909.  Tbla 
second  yolnme  of  ran  Gennep's  essays 
(the  first  appeared  In  1908)  brings 
two  treatises  on  totemlsm  In  which 
the  author  takes  a  negative  attitude 
toward  the  existence  of  totemlsm 
among  the  ancient  Romans  and  Egyp- 
tians. Another  Interesting  essay  deals 
with  the  valne  of  folk-lore  as  his- 
torical evidence. 

Hapdon,  a.  C. — Races  of  Man  and 
Their  Distribution.  London,  Mllner 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  In  this  little  volume  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Sciences  Series 
the  author  gives  a  concise  Introduc- 
tion to  anthropology.  He  classifies 
the  races  of  man  as  ulotrlchous 
(woolly-haired),  cymotrlchous  (wavy- 
haired),  and  lelotrlchous  (straight- 
haired).  In  these  main  divisions  a 
subclasslflcatlon  Is  made  according  to 
head  form  and  skin  color,  followed  by 
a  short  description  of  the  peoples  of 
Oceania,  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  In  their  physical  and  cul- 
tural characteristics. 

Handbook  of  American  Indian  Lan- 
guages (Bulletin  40), Part  1,  Washing- 
ton, Government  Printing  Office,  1910. 
With  the  appearance  of  these  linguis- 
tic sketches  begins  the  publication  of 
an  extended  series  of  monographs  on 
the  languages  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  The  work,  which  will  fill 
several  volumes,  Is  edited  by  Franz 
Boas.  The  Introduction  by  the  editor 
contains  a  discussion  of  language  In 
\tn  relation  to  culture  and  race,  as 
well  as  a  more  special  treatise  on  the 
various  types  of  languages,  and  on  the 
general  characteristics  of  American 
languages.  The  monographs,  so  far 
published,  are :  Athapascan,  by  P.  F. 
Ooddard;  Tllnglt  and  Haida,  by  J. 
R.  Swanton ;  Tslmshlan,  Kwaklutl, 
and  Chinook,  by  F.  Boas.  Further 
studies  are  In  press. 

HAnTLAND,  E.  S. — Primitive  Paternity. 
London,  David  Nutt,  1909.  The  au- 
thor's purpose  In  this  two-volume 
work  Is  to  demonstrate  that  **  for  gen- 
erations and  aeons  the  truth  that  a 
child  Is  only  bom  In  consequence  of 
an  act  of  sexual  union ;  that  the  birth 
of  a  child  Is  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  act  performed  In  favoring 
circumstances,  and  that  every  child 
must  be  the  result  of  such  an  act  and 
of  no  other  cause  was  not  realised  by 
mankind :  that  down  to  the  present 
day  It  Is  Imperfectly  realized  by  some 
peoples,  and  that  there  are  still  others 
among  whom  It  Is  unknown."  With 
that  end  In  view,  the  author  makes  use 


of  a  rich  store  of  custom  and  folk- 
lore, to  discuss  magic  practlcee  to  ob- 
tain cliildren,  transformation,  aad 
metempsychosis,  mother-  and  father- 
right,  marital  Jealousy,  and  tbe  lAjv- 
lological  ignorance  on  the  sobjeet  a( 
conception. 

Meinhop,  Carl. — In  an  article  on  the 
"  Ergebnlsse  der  afrikanlsctaen  Spraeb- 
forschnng**  (Archlv  ffir  Anttaropol- 
ogle.  1910)  the  author  passes  In  rapid 
review  the  progress  of  linguistic  re- 
search in  Africa.  The  phonetic  bar- 
vest  is  plentiful.  In  Suahell,  e.g^ 
the  author  records  **  light  **  and 
"  heavy  '*  vowels,  such  as  i  and  u,  ol 
which  the  first  has  practically  no  In- 
fluence on  the  preceding  consonant, 
while  the  second  mostly  transforms  it 
into  f  or  V.  Clicks  and  glottal  stops 
are  common  features.  Sudanese  plM>- 
netlcs  seem  to  indicate  that  Isolating 
languages  are  peculiarly  apt  to  have 
musical  intonation  as  an  element  of 
their  phonetic  systems.  Grammatieal 
analysis  furnishes  much  of  high  the- 
oretical interest  The  Ful  language, 
e.  g.,  possesses  a  set  of  snlBxes  ^ 
which  nouns  are  differentiated  Into 
categories,  such  as  men,  Mniiw^ia, 
trees,  etc.  By  means  of  preflzes,  oa 
the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  a  person  and  a  thing,  and 
large  and  small  things. 

Schmidt,  P.  W. — Die  Stellung  der 
PygmilenvOlker  in  der  Entwlcklongs- 
geschlchte  des  Menchen.  Stnttgart, 
Strecker  und  SchrOder,  1910.  As  pare 
pygmies  the  author  regards  In  Asia, 
the  Negritoes,  Andaman  Islanders,  and 
Semang;  In  Africa,  the  pygmy  tribes 
of  Central  Africa  and  the  Boshm^ 
These  various  pygmy  tribes,  the  as- 
thor  maintains,  constitute  one  laee, 
and  their  distribution  in  former  times 
must  have  been  much  wider.  They 
bear  all  the  marks  of  extreme  prim^ 
tlveness,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
original  human  race  from  whl^  the 
tall  races  have  gradually  evolved. 
Thus  the  author  Indorses  Kollmann'i 
theory  enunciated  as  early  as  1S94. 
that  the  tall  races  have  descended 
from  pygmies ;  he  differs  from  KoU- 
mann,  however,  in  so  far  as  tbe  latter 
assumed  a  distinct  pygmy  race  for 
each  of  the  tall  races,  while  S^mldt 
defends  the  racial  unity  of  the  pygmies 
(cf,  the  reviews  of  Schmldfs  work  by 
Kohlbrugge,  Anthropos,  1910,  and 
Schwalbe,  Globus,  1910;  as  well  as 
J.  H.  F.  Kohlbrugge,  Die  Morpho- 
loglsche  Abstammung  des  Menschen. 
Stuttgart,  Strecker  und  S<dirOder, 
1908,  and  O.  Schwalbe,  Die  Yorge- 
schlchte  des  Mensdien,  Braunschwtig; 
F.  Vleweg  ft  Sohn,  1904). 
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Bptotal  Worlu 

Bbi«ck,  W. — In  an  article  on  **  Die  Er- 
finder  der  Eisentechnik  *'  (Zeltschrlft 
fOr  Ethnologle,  1910)  the  author 
comes  to  the  conclntlon  that  the  moral 
palntinge  of  ancient  Egypt  do  not 
fomlah  sniBclent  evidence  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  iron  manufacture  by  the 
African  Negroes  (of.  von  Luschan, 
**  Bisentechnik  in  Africa,"  Zeitschrift 
fllr  Ethnologic,  1909). 

Boas,  Frans. — ^The  Kwakiutl  of  Van- 
couTer   Island.      Leiden,   E.    J.    Brill, 

1909.  This  sumptuously  Illustrated 
work,  which  forms  Part  II  of  the 
fifth  Tolume  of  the  Jesup  North  Pa- 
dflc  Expedition  publications,  gives  a 
complete  description  of  the  material 
culture  of  the  Kwakiutl. 

Bbown,  a.  R, — His  article  on  "  The 
Religion  of  the  Andaman  Islanders  *' 
(Folk-lore,  1909)  precipitates  a  dls- 
coBslon  between  Brown,  W.  Schmidt, 
and  A.  Lang  (Bian,  1910),  about 
Poluga,  the  supreme  being  of  the  An- 
damanese.  The  writers  fall  to  agree 
as  to  the  precise  character  of  that 
deity. 

JUNOD,  Henri  A. — *•  Les  conceptions 
physiologiques  des  Bantu  sud-Africalns 
et  Leurs  Tabous  *'  (Revue  d'Etbnogra- 
phie  et  de  Sociologie,  1910).  An  inter- 
eating  discussion  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  Ba-Thonga  and  Ba- 
Pedi  of  the  Transvaal,  with  especial 
reference  to  Infancy,  sexual  life,  dis- 
ease, and  death. 

KiziBA.  Rehse  H. — Land  und  Leute. 
Stuttgart,     Strecker     und     SchrOder, 

1910.  A  good  nontechnical  account 
of  the  peoples  living  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria-Nyanza.  The 
description  of  the  method  of  construc- 
tion of  houses  is  noteworthy. 

Koch-OrOnbebo,  Theodore. — Zwel  Jahre 
unter  den  Indlanem.  Berlin,  Ernst 
Wasmuth,  1910.  This  volume  com- 
pletes the  account  of  the  author's  re- 
searches among  the  Indians  of  north- 
western Brasil,  conducted  during  the 
years  1903-05.  Here  he  deals  with 
dances,  fishing,  agriculture,  weaving, 
spinning,  pottery,  the  decoration  of 
houses,  etc.  The  first  volume  of  the 
work,  which  contained  a  more  general 
description  of  these  tribes,  appeared 
In  1909. 

liATTHSw,  John. — ^Two  Representative 
Tribes  of  Queensland.  London,  Un- 
win,  1910.  The  Kabl  and  Wakka  are 
each  divided  into  two  phratries  and 
four  classes.  As  a  rule,  one  class  of 
one  phratry  may  marry  only  one  of 
the  classes  of  the  other  phratry.  Some 
animals,  plants,  and  objects  are  close- 
ly associated  with  one  or  the  other 
phratry.     A  theory  as  to  the  origin 


of  Australians  is  propounded  by  the 
author. 

MORics,  Father  A.  O. — ^The  author  con- 
tinues his  studies  on  **  The  Great 
I>6n6  Race'*  (Anthropos,  1910).  He 
discusses  occupations,  travel,  trans- 
portation, commerce,  currency,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing. 

RouTLEDOB,  W.  8.,  and  Routlbdob,  K. 
— With  a  Prehistoric  People.  London, 
1910.  The  authors  deal  with  the  Aki- 
kfiyu  of  British  East  Africa.  These 
people  are  divided  Into  thirteen  ex- 
ogamous  clans.  Other  marriage  re- 
strictions are  mentioned.  The  mate- 
rial culture  Is  treated  with  particular 
care. 

Schmidt,  Emll. — The  posthumous  "  Bel- 
trjlge  zur  Anthropologle  Sfid-Indlens  *' 
(Archlv  fflr  Anthropologle,  1910)  is 
an  Important  technical  contribution  to 
the  somatology  of  those  peoples. 

Sbliomann,  C.  G. — The  Malaneslans 
of  British  New  Guinea.  Cambridge, 
University  Press,  1910.  Interesting  is 
the  account  of  the  totemic  system  of 
the  Mekeo.  Male  descent  prevails, 
and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to- 
ward the  localization  of  totem  groups. 
(Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  "  linked  '*  totems,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  author  has  already 
contributed  a  number  of  articles. 

Stbrnja,  Knut — •*  Les  Groupes  de  Civil- 
ization en  Scandlnavle  ft  I'Epoque  des 
Sepultures  ft  Gallerle  *'  (Anthropologle, 
1910).  The  author  maintains  that 
during  the  above  period  three  peoples 
of  distinct  civilizations  occupied  three 
different  parts  of  Scandinavia. 

Strbhlow,  C. — Die  Aranda  und  Loritja- 
Stftmme  in  Zentral-Australien.  Ill 
Tell.  Frankfurt-am-Main,  Joseph  Baer 
&  Co.,  1910.  This  Is  the  third  part 
of  a  work  of  which  parts  I  and  II 
appeared  in  1907  and  1908  respec- 
tively, and  which  is  published  by  the 
ethnological  museum  of  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,  under  the  editorial  guidance 
of  von  Leonhardi.  The  author,  mis- 
sionary Strehlow,  is  well  versed  In 
the  languages  of  the  Aranda  and 
Loritja,  which  fact  lends  to  his  re- 
searches an  authoritatlveness  above 
that  of  Spencer  and  GlUen's  works  on 
the  same  tribes.  Some  of  those  au- 
thors* facts  and  conclusions  are  sub- 
stantiated by  Strehlow's  researches, 
others  are  superseded.  Part  III  brings 
us,  together  with  an  important  Intro- 
duction by  von  Leonhardi,  the  de- 
scription of  fifty-nine  totemic  cults 
of  the  Aranda.  Numerous  songs  re- 
lating to  ceremonies  are  rendered  In 
text  with  interlinear  and  free  trans- 
lations. 

Thurston,  Edgar,  and  Rangachabi,  K. 
— Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  In- 
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dia.  Seven  vols.,  Madras,  Government 
Press,  1909.  This  work,  arranged  In 
the  form  of  an  encyclopedia,  contains 
a  mine  of  Information  on  the  tribes 
of  Madras,  Pudukottal,  Banganapalle. 
Sandur,  Travancore,  and  Cochin.  The 
data  referring  to  religion,  totemlsm, 
marriage  laws  and  customs,  are  par- 


ticularly plentiful,  and  make  the  work 
a  thesaurus  of  anthropology. 
ViRBY,  Philippe. — La  Religion  de  1' 
andenne  Kgypt.  Paris,  G.  Beanchene 
&  Co.,  1910.  The  author  dlscnsiet 
the  antiquity  of  Egyptian  religion, 
ancestor  worship,  animal  cults,  pts- 
theistic  concepts,  magic,  etc. 


SOCIOLOGY 

A.  A.  Tenney 


Teaching. — The  scientific  study  of 
society,  as  sociology  may  be  defined 
broadly,  is  nowhere  receiving  greater 
attention  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  fall  of  1909  an  investigation 
into  the  number  of  colleges,  univer- 
sities, theological  schools,  and  state 
normal  schools  teaching  sociology  in 
this  country  placed  the  total  at 
400.  The  subject  was  found  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  time  of  fifty-five  in- 
structors and  a  portion  of  the  time 
of  372.  A  complete  survey  would 
have  taken  account  also  of  much  work 
of  a  sociological  character  by  teach- 
ers of  psychology,  education,  and  al- 
lied subjects. 

Theory. — Recent  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sociological  theory  has 
been  marked.  The  field  has  been  dif- 
ferentiated sharply  from  that  of  an- 
thropology, political  economy,  and 
philanthropy.  The  task  of  sociology 
is  now  recognized  to  be  properly  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  col- 
lective struggle  for  existence  and  ad- 
vantage, its  antecedents  or  causes,  its 
factors  and  processes,  its  products  or 
results.  Its  function  is  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  rational  criticism  of 
public  policy.  Typical  of  the  new 
emphasis  upon  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  social  theory  is  Prof.  C.  H. 
Cooley's  new  book  on  Social  Organ- 
ization: A  Study  of  the  Larger 
Mind,  Analyzing  the  way  in  which 
public  consciousness  arises  and  how 
it  reacts  upon  the  mental  life  of  the 
individual,  Prof.  Cooley  traces  the 
rise  and  development  of  ideals  in 
complex  societies  from  those  of  the 
"primary  groups"  of  the  family, 
playground,  and  neighborhood.  A 
further  examination  of  how  the  ap- 
plication of  these  ideals  in  society  at 
large  is  being  hindered  by  the  devel- 
opment of  classes  and  castes  takes 
him  into  a  stimulating  discussion  of 
means    for    the    attainment    of    de- 


mocracy in  this  country.  Topical  of 
the  same  practical  attitude  is  the 
fact  that  m  his  Social  Psychology 
Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  of  tiie  University 
of  Wisconsin,  after  analyzing  with 
acumen  the  confltraining  effect  of 
emotional  phenomena  that  may  arise 
in  a  crowd,  devotes  an  effective  chap- 
ter to  "prophylactics  against  mob 
mind." 

A  Quantitative  Science. — ^Less  ob- 
viously practical  in  aim  but  likelv 
to  prove  of  more  value  in  the  end 
is  the  movement  just  gaining  head- 
way whereby  it  is  hoped  to  remove 
sociolog}^  from  the  merely  qualita- 
tive sciences,  and  give  it  a  place 
among  those  that  employ  the  quan- 
titative method.  Particularly  sig- 
nificant in  this  movement  was  the 
paper  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  of 
Columbia  University,  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Society,  entitled  The  So- 
cial Marking  System^  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society, 
Vol.  IV  (1909).  In  this  paper  it 
was  shown  that  statistical  methods 
used  by  Francis  Gal  ton  and  Earl 
Pearson  with  telling  effect  in  biolc^ 
are  also  applicable  to  sociology.  In 
addition  to  demonstrating  the  value 
of  this  method.  Prof.  Giddings 
reached  the  highly  important  concfi* 
sion  that  in  ethnic  or  racial  compo- 
sition the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  now  becoming,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  impression,  slightly  more 
homogeneous;  but  that  in  religioiu 
persuasion  and  associations  they  are 
still  becoming  slightly  more  hetero- 
geneous. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Ameriew 
Sociological  Society  for  1909,  in  which 
Prof.  Giddings's  paper  appears  in  full, 
contain  other  important  contributions 
to  social  theory  presented  at  the 
same  meeting.  Especially  notcwortiiy 
was  that   entitled   Religion  and  the 
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MoreSf  prepared  by  Prof.  Wm.  G. 
Sumner,  of  Yale,  as  the  presidential 
address  for  delivery  on  the  day  which 
saw  him  stricken  by  a  fatal  illness. 
In  this  article  was  set  forth  Prof. 
Sumner's  view  that  the  various  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  products  of 
the  Mores — the  intimate  life  and  cus- 
toms— of  the  various  peoples  where 
they  flourish,  rather  than  the  prod- 
ucts of  revelation  or  of  great  think- 
ers. Quite  in  harmony  with  this 
thpory  of  religious  development  is 
the  treatment  of  the  topic  TJie  Rdle 
of  Magic  in  another  paper  read  at 
the  some  meeting  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Shot- 
well,  of  Columbia  University.  Re- 
ligion, according  to  Prof.  Shotwell, 
has  undergone  an  evolution  in  which 
the  principle  of  a  mysterious  or 
magic  power  has  played  a  leading 
part.  "At  first  the  brute  recoil 
from  things  of  terror,  the  sense  of 
wonder  at  their  awful  power,  the 
thrill  that  came  to  the  confused 
senses  from  any  imagined  cause — 
this  psychic  reaction — ^adjusts  itself, 
reaches  out  to  further  and  undreamed 
of  possibilities  as  the  reflex  of  the 
widening  experience  of  man  until  at 
last  it  compasses  the  whole  range  of 
religious  emotion."  From  a  similar 
general  standpoint  also  Prof.  Hutton 
Webster,  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, discussed  The  Influence  of 
Superstition  on  the  Evolution  of 
Property  Rights,  In  particular  he 
traced  the  relation  of  magic  and 
primitive  religion  to  individual  own- 
ership. 

Other  important  papers  were  read 
at  this  meeting  and  appear  in  the 
Proceedings: 

Other  speakers  at  this  meeting, 
their  topics  and  their  central  ideas, 
were:  Prof.  Charles  A.  EUwood,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  The 
Psychological  View  of  Society.  The 
object  of  all  scientific  study  of  so- 
ciety is  to  discover  regularity  in  the 
forms  of  interstimulation  and  re- 
sponse among  individuals.  E.  Dana 
Durand,  director  of  the  census, 
Changes  in  Census  Methods  for  the 
Census  of  1910.  Improvements  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  examination 
and  selection  of  enumerators,  in  the 
simplification  of  schedules,  and  in  the 
presentation  of  results.  Prof.  Walter 
F.    Willcox,    of    Cornell    University, 


The  Outlook  for  American  Statistics. 
With  diminution  of  frontier  areas, 
record  keeping  is  becoming  greater 
in  amount  and  better  in  character. 
Statistics  is  becoming  a  recognized 
profession.  Prof.  Albert  G.  Keller, 
of  Yale,  Tlie  Study  of  Homeric  Re- 
ligion. Analysis  of  legendary  mate- 
rial similar  to  that  of  Homer  devel- 
ops scientific  method  in  sociological 
research.  Prof.  J.  Q.  Dealey,  of 
Brown  University,  The  Teaching  of 
Sociology.  At  Brown,  sociology  is 
not  identified  with  concrete  studies 
of  social  problems,  nor  with  eco- 
nomics, political,  ethical,  psycholog- 
ical or  biological  studies  as  such,  but, 
rather,  is  based  upon  broad  general- 
izations found  in  these  special  sci- 
ences as  laws  and  principles  of  hu- 
man association.  Prof.  Lester  F. 
Ward,  of  Brown  University,  Soci- 
ology and  the  State.  Sociology,  in 
spite  of  many  charges  that  it  is  a 
pseudo-science,  continues  to  gain 
ground;  it  will  not  succumb  under 
the  attack  of  a  political  scientist 
who  maintains  that  the  field  of  soci- 
ology falls  under  the  single  concep- 
tion of  the  state.  Prof.  Albion  W. 
Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
The  Sociological  Stage  in  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Social  Sciences.  The 
study  of  the  social  sciences  has  pro- 
gressed from  examination  of  special 
fields  to  the  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  common  to 
all  of  them.  Prof.  J.  M.  Williams, 
of  Hobart  College,  Outline  of  a  The- 
ory of  Social  Motives.  The  analysis 
of .  social  motives  must  include  ex- 
amination of  the  relation  of  in- 
structive reactions  to  mood.  Prof. 
George  A.  Coe,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Notes  on  the  Recent  Cen- 
sus of  Religious  Bodies.  Membership 
has  increased  faster  than  population, 
but  the  large  number  of  small 
churches  shows  a  loss  of  possible  ef- 
ficiency. 

Eugenics. — ^Within  the  past  few 
years  the  movement  for  the  "im- 
provement of  the  human  race  by  bet- 
ter breeding,"  started  in  England  by 
Prof.  Francis  Galton,  has  gained 
considerable  footing  in  the  United 
States.  Adherents  of  this  movement 
hold  that  suflicient  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  heredity  has  now  been  gained 
to    warrant    a    propaganda    for    the 
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practical  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge in  legislation  for  the  control  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  defective 
classes  and  for  the  formation  in  the 
public  mind  of  marriage  standards 
that  shall  take  into  account  the  fit- 
ness of  the  contracting  parties  for 
parentage. 

The  most  active  work  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Eugenics  Committee  of  the  American 
Breeders'  Association  —  Prof.  David 
Starr  Jordan^  president,  and  Prof.  C. 

B.  Davenport,  Cam^e  Lutitution, 
Laboratory,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  secretary.  Other  scientists 
on  the  committee  are:  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Luther  Burbank,  Prof. 
W.     E.     Castle      (Harvard),     Prof. 

C.  R.  Henderson  (Chicago),  Adolph 
Meyer  (Johns  Hopkins),  J.  A.  Thom- 
son (University  of  Ab^deen),  H.  J. 
Webber  (Cornell),  F.  A.  Woods 
(Harvard  Medical  School).  The  Eu- 
genics' record  office,  which  seeks  to 
accumulate  and  study  the  records  of 


physical  and  mental  characteristics 
of  human  families,  is  located  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.  The  superin- 
tendent is  Prof.  H.  H.  Laugh lin. 
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THEOBIES   OF   SOCIAL   OBQANIZATION 

Algebnon  Lee 


SOCLAIJSM 

Origin  and  Principles  of  Socialism. 
— ^The  Socialist  movement  dates  from 
the  revolutionary  period  of  1848. 
Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels 
then  wrote  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
which  still  serves,  with  some  slight 
qualification,  as  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Socialist  principles  and  pur- 
poses. Socialist  theoiy  begins  with 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  existing 
economic  system,  in  which  the  means 
of  production  (land,  mines,  railways, 
factories)  are  operated  chiefly  by  the 
joint  labor  of  many  nonpossessinp^ 
wage-workers,  but  are  owned  as  pri- 
vate property  by  other  persons,  known 
as  capitalists.  The  workers'  wages 
are  determined  by  competition  in  the 
labor  market,  and  generally  tend  down 
to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
The  net  value  of  their  product,  how- 
ever, is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
their  labor,  and  vastly  exceeds  their 
wages.  The  excess  of  net  product 
over  wages  falls  to  the  capitalists, 
solely  by  reason  of  their  ownership 
of  things  which  other  men  must  have 


in  order  to  work  and  live.  The  work- 
ers are  thus  automatically  exploited 
and  kept  in  poverty,  while  wealth  ac- 
cumulates in  the  hands  of  the  capital- 
ists. The  economic  interests  of  cap- 
italists and  wage-workers  are  diaiiKt- 
rically  opposed.  The  former  desire 
at  the  minimum  expense  to  them- 
selves to  get  the  maximum  of  labor 
from  the  workers;  the  latter  desire 
less  labor  and  a  larger  return  for  it 
This  conflict  of  interests  shows  itself 
in  the  organization  of  labor  unions 
and  employers'  associations,  in  strikes, 
lockouts,  boycotts,  and  blacklists,  ib 
the  struggle  for  laws  and  iudicial  d^ 
cisions  favorable  to  one  class  or  the 
other.  From  the  economic  field  the 
struggle  extends  itself  to  that  of  pol- 
itics, and  the  Socialist  Party  expresses 
the  revolt  of  class-conscious  wage- 
workers  against  the  capitalist  system. 
While  promoting  immediately  pra^ 
ticable  reforms,  the  Socialist  moTV^ 
ment  also  aims  at  an  ultimate  r^ 
organization  of  the  economic  systea 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  pritate  i 
appropriation  of  profit,  interest,  tnd 
rent,  and  to  the  distinction   between 
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capitalists    and    workers.      Socialists 
regard  such  a  reorganization  as  a  nec- 
essary outcome  of  the  economic  and 
social  evolution  now  actually  taking 
place — an  outcome  which  their  scien- 
tific analysis  enables  them  to  foresee 
and    which    their    conscious    efforts 
may  facilitate.    The  increasing  organ- 
ization of  industry  relieves  the  cap- 
italists from  their  original  functions 
of  management  and  superintendence, 
which  are  now  performed  chiefly  by 
bired   workers.     In   the    oompeUtive 
market,  Urge  capital  has  an  advan- 
tage over  small  capital;  thus  compe- 
tition among  capitalists  tends  to  brmg 
ftbout  concentration  and  virtual  mo- 
nopoly.   Capitalism  itself,  in  its  full 
levelopment,  thus  renders  capitalists 
unnecessary;    it  creates  the  antago- 
listic  force  of  the  wage- working  class ; 
it  trains  these  in  habits  of  joint  ac- 
;ion  and  administration;  it  points  to 
3ublic  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
iuction   as    the   only   alternative   to 
private  monopoly ;  and  it  prepares  for 
the  socialization  of  industry  by  or- 
^nizing  it  on  a  national  or  intema- 
iional  scale.    Socialism,  as  an  ideal  of 
locial  reorganization,  does  not  involve 
-egulation  of  the  people's  private  lives 
lor  interference  with  private  owner- 
ihip  of  "consumption  goods,"  and  in- 
lividually  used  means  of  production, 
t  involves  public  ownership  and  dem- 
ocratic control  of  only  such  means  of 
>roduction  as  are  socially  necessary 
ind  require  the  joint  labor  of  many 
>ersons  to  operate  them.    The  Social- 
st   movement   seeks  to   educate   and 
organize  the  working  classes  for  po- 
itical  action  to  use  the  powers  of  legi- 
slation, taxation,  and  jurisdiction  m 
•stablishing    such    public    ownership. 
t  regards  labor  unions  and  coiJpera- 
ive  societies  as  valuable  allies. 

Growth  and  Present  Strength  of 
k>cialisnL — The  Socialist  movement 
rrew  slowly  for  several  years  after 
.848.  In  1864  was  organized  the  In- 
«mational  Workingmen's  Associa- 
ion,  which  exercised  an  immense  in- 
luence  throughout  Europe  and  had 
>ranches  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
Ler  severe  persecution  by  the  Conti- 
lental  governments,  it  came  to  an 
snd  in  1873,  its  dissolution  being 
lastened  by  the  rupture  between  the 
Socialists,  who  formed  the  dominant 
slement,  and  the  Anarchists  led  by 


Bakunin,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
movement.  But  although  the  Inter- 
national was  destroyed,  the  seed  it 
had  sown  sprang  up. 

In  Germany  a  Socialist  Party  under 
Marxian  leadership  was  organi;sed  in 
1869.     Six  years  later  it  fused  with 
the   General   Workingmen's   Associa- 
tion, founded  by  Ferdinand  Lnssalle 
in   1863,  to  form  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party.    In  1871  the  Socialists 
cast    102,000   votes   and   elected   two 
members  of  the  Reichstag.     By  1877 
their  vote  had  grown  to  4£3,000,  elect- 
inff    twelve    members.     Alarmed    by 
this  rapid  growth,  the  Bismarck  gov- 
ernment  in    1878  enacted   the   **  Ex- 
ception Laws/'  which  forbade  nearly 
all    forms    of    Socialist    organization 
and  propaganda  under  heavy  penal- 
ties of  fine  and  imprisonment.     For 
more  than  ten  years  these  laws  were 
rigidly  enforced,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess.    In   1881,  indeed,  the  Socialist 
vote  fell  to  312,000,  but  after  that  it 
steadily  increased,  reaching  1,427,000 
in   1890.     This  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bismarck  regime  and  the  re- 
peal   of   the   Exception   Laws.     The 
increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  has  con- 
tinued; in  1907  it  amounted  to  3,259,- 
000,  electing  forty-three  members  of 
the   Reichstag,   to   whom   nine   have 
since  been  added  in  by-elections.    The 
Socialists  have  exercised  a  powerful 
influence     on     imperial     legislation. 
WTiile  stubbornly   opposing  the   pro- 
tective    tariff     system     and     voting 
against  appropriations  for  the  army, 
navy,   and  secret  service,  they   have 
forced  the  government  to  carry  out 
a    far-reaching    policy    of    social    re- 
form,   including   insurance   of   work- 
ingmen  against  sickness,  accident,  and 
old  age,  Uws  limiting  hours  of  labor 
and  providing  for  sanitation  of  places 
of  employment,  etc.    They  have  also 
a  strong  representation  in  the  legis- 
latures of  several  German  states  and 
in  many  city  councils.    The  foremost 
leaders  are  August  Bebel,  Paul  Singer, 
Karl     Kautsky,     Edward    Bernstein, 
Karl  Legien,  Emanuel  Wurm,  R.  Mol- 
kenbuhr,    H.    Ledebour,    Karl    Lieb- 
knecht,  Clara  Zetkin,  and  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg. 

In  France  a  Socialist  Party  follow- 
ing the  principles  of  Marx  was 
formed  in  1882,  imder  the  guidance  of 
Jules  Guesde  and  Paul  Lnfargue.    For 
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more  than  twenty  years  the  forces  of 
French  Socialism  were  divided  into 
several  parties,  with  Edonard  Vail- 
lant,  Jean  Allemane,  and  Jean  Jaur^s 
among  their  other  prominent  leaders. 
In  1905,  however,  a  lasting  unity  was 
effected.  The  Socialist  vote  has 
grown  from  30,000  in  1885  to  878,000 
in  1006,  and  to  1,106,000  in  1910. 
This  does  not  include  some  200,000 
votes  given  to  independent  candi- 
dates, outside  the  party,  but  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  its  purposes.  In 
this  last  year  seventy-six  party  can- 
didates, besides  several  independent 
Socialists,  were  elected  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Among  their  prin- 
cipal legislative  achievements  are 
old-age  pensions,  the  weekly  rest- 
day,  limitation  of  working  hours,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  factory  laws. 
They  played  an  important  part  in 
the  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  have  taken  a  firm  stand  against 
militarism.  French  Socialism  is  very 
strong  in  the  municipal  field.  There 
are  3^00  Socialists  in  500  city  coun- 
cils, and  in  several  places  they  are 
strong  enough,  in  combination  with 
the  Socialistic  Radicals,  to  carry  out 
such  reforms  as  erection  of  dwellings 
to  be  let  to  workingmen  at  cost, 
establishment  of  municipal  slaughter 
houses  and  markets,  provision  of 
meals  for  schoolchildren,  and  insur- 
ance of  workingmen  against  sickness, 
accident,  and   unemployment. 

The  Austrian  Socialist  Party  was 
founded  in  1888.  It  had  to  struggle 
for  existence  against  severe  measures 
of  repression,  but  in  1907  it  polled 
1,042,000  votes  and  elected  eighty- 
seven  of  its  candidates  to  the  Reichs- 
rath.  Another  seat  has  since  been 
won  in  a  by-election.  Victor  Adler 
and  Ignatz  Daszynski  are  among  the 
best  known  members. 

Exceptional  conditions  have  given 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  Socialist 
movement  in  Russia.  Its  beginnings 
may  be  traced  to  the  early  seventies. 
At  first  a  peaceful  movement  of 
propaganda,  merciless  persecution 
drove  it  to  reprisals,  and  it  opposed 
political  assassination  to  the  activity 
of  the  Cossacks  and  the  hangmen. 
Its  first  organization,  the  '*Narod- 
naya  Volya "  or  People's  Will,  was 
virtually  exterminated  about  1882, 
but  it  soon  revived  in  new  forms.    In 


1883  George  Plechanoff  took  the  lead 
in  organizmg  what  is  now  known  ts 
the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party. 
This  party  discoimtenances  the  policy 
of  terrorism,  though  justifpng  po- 
litical assassination  in  exceptional 
cases ;  it  relies  on  the  organization  of 
the  slowly  increasing  industrial  wage- 
working  class,  expecting  the  time  to 
come  when  the  development  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture  will  compel 
the  establishment  of  constitutional 
government,  with  civil  lib^ty  and 
the  possibility  of  normal  political 
action.  The  Revolutionary  Socialist 
Party  adheres  to  the  terrorist  policy 
and  looks  especially  to  the  peasants 
for  smpport.  A  third  organization  is 
the  "  Bund  "  or  Jewish  Workingmen's 
Federation,  which  leans  to  Social 
Democratic  rather  than  terrorist 
views.  There  are  also  special  organ- 
izations among  the  Poles,  Fmns, 
Letts,  Armenians,  and  other  subject 
nationalities.  All  these  bodies  played 
an  important  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary days  of  1905-6,  and  all  have 
suffered  terribly  in  the  subsequent  re- 
action. It  is  impossible  to  estinute 
accurately  the  number  of  Socialists 
in  Russia.  They  elected  over  100 
members  of  the  Second  Duma  in  1907, 
but  most  of  these  have  since  been 
executed,  imprisoned,  or  driven  into 
exile. 

Socialism  in  Great  Britain  took 
de^nite  political  form  in  1883,  with 
the  organization  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation,  now  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  of  which  H.  M. 
Hyndman  has  been  the  recognized 
leader.  The  Independent  Labor 
Party  was  formed  in  1893  and  soon 
declared  itself  for  Socialism.  Its 
foremost  representatives  are  J.  Keir 
Hardie  and  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 
The  Fabian  Society,  counting  among 
its  members  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  other  noted  men  of  letters, 
also  performs  an  important  work  of 
Socialist  propaganda.  In  the  year 
1903  certain  judicial  decisions  inju- 
rious to  organized  labor  roused  the 
trade  unions  to  aggressive  political 
activity.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Labor  Party,  a  permanoit 
coalition  in  which  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  and  some  other  Socialist 
bodies  unite  with  a  niunber  of  trada 
unions  in  nominating  candidates  and 
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conducting  campaigns,  while  main- 
taining their  autonomy  for  other 
purposes.  Li  1906  this  coalition 
polled  323,000  votes  and  elected 
thirty  members  of  Parliament,  to 
whom  three  more  were  added  in  by- 
elections.  In  1910  the  Labor  Party's 
vote  rose  to  606,000,  but  only  twenty- 
eight  of  its  candidates  were  success- 
fiu.  These,  with  twelve  other  trade- 
imion  candidates,  constitute  the 
Labor  group  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. At  its  convention  in  1908  the 
Labor  Party  formally  declared  for 
the  Socialist  ideal.  Candidates  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party,  which  is 
the  most  clearly  socialistic  part  of 
this  combination,  received  76,000 
votes  in  1906  and  92,000  in  1910. 
The  Social  Democratic  Party,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  Labor  Party, 
polled  30,000  votes  in  1906  and  33,000 
in  1910.  Four  distinct  legislative 
victories  have  been  won  since  1906, 
as  follows:  The  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
reversing  the  judicial  decisions  of 
1903  and  protecting  union  treasuries 
from  being  levied  upon  by  employers 
for  damages  incurred  in  strikes  and 
boycotts:  revision  and  improvement 
of  the  Workingmen's  Compensation 
Act;  the  establishment  of  old-age 
pensions;  and  an  act  permitting  local 
authorities  to  provide  meals  for 
schoolchildren. 

In  the  United  States  Socialism 
was  practically  confined  to  certain 
foreign  elements  imtil  the  industrial 
depression  of  1893.  The  Socialist 
Labor  Party  first  entered  a  national 
election  in  1888,  polling  2,000  votes. 
By  1898  this  number  had  grown  to 
87,000.  A  schism  took  place  about 
this  time,  and  since  1900  there  have 
existed  two  parties — ^the  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  led  by  Daniel  DeLeon, 
whose  vote  had  dwindled  to  32,000  in 
1908,  and  the  Socialist  Party,  among 
whose  leaders  are  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Victor  L.  Berger,  Morris  Hillquit,  and 
A  M.  Simons,  and  which  cast  424,000 
votes  in  that  year.  The  Socialist 
Party  has  elected  members  of  the 
legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin  and  of  several  city  coun- 
cils. Its  National  Secretary,  J.  Mah- 
lon  Barnes,  has  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
voting  strength  of  Socialism  in  sev- 


eral  other   cotmtries    and  its   repre- 
sentation in  their  parliaments: 


Countries. 

Votea. 

Repre- 
sentatives. 

Belgium,  1908 

Fimand,  1910 

483,000 

317.000 

339,000 

99,000 

100.000 

82,000 

90,000 

75,000 

40.000 

42 
86 

Italy,  1909 

39 

Denmark,  1910 

Switierland,  1908 

Holland.  1909 

Norway,  1909 

Sweden.  1909 

24 

7 

7 

10 

36 

Spain,  1910 

1 

Counting  the  smaller  contingents 
from  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Greece,  Portugal,  Canada, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Japan,  and  South  Africa,  the 
Socialist  voters  of  the  world  number 
more  than  8,000,000.  The  adult  male 
adherents  of  the  movement  who  are 
disfranchised  in  various  countries  are 
nearly  as  numerous.  Together,  they 
constitute  fully  one  tenth  of  the 
adult  male  population  of  the  civilized 
world.  Only  within  the  last  five 
years  has  the  movement  begun  to 
get  a  foothold  in  China,  India.  Persia, 
Turkey,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Socialism  in  1910. — In  April,  1910, 
the  Socialists  carried  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  electing  the  mayor  (Emil 
Seidel),  controller,  treasurer,  city  at- 
torney, and  twenty-one  of  the  thirty- 
five  aldermen.  This  administration 
is  still  too  yoimg  to  give  an  account 
of  its  achievements,  but  its  advent 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  move- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

In  May  the  Socialist  Party  held  a 
national  convention  at  Chicago  to 
perfect  its  organization  and  methods 
of  action  and  consider  special  ques- 
tions, such  as  immigration,  relation 
of  the  party  to  labor  unions,  its  at- 
titude on  questions  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  farmers,  and  propaganda 
of  Socialism  among  women.  The 
secretary's  report  showed  that  the 
organization  then  had  over  50,000 
members,  paying  dues  of  twenty 
cents  a  month,  and  that  its  principles 
were  supported  by  sixty-two  period- 
icals, including  nine  dailies — ^three 
English,  two  German,  two  Bohemian, 
one  Polish,  and  one  Jewish. 

The  state  and  congressional  elec- 
tions held  on  Nov.  8th  gave  results 
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very  favorable  to  the  Socialist  Party. 
Complete  and  exact  returns  are  not 
yet  available  as  this  volume  ^oes  to 
press,  but  the  most  conservative  es- 
timates put  the  Socialist  vote  at  700,- 
000  for  the  whole  country,  with  a 
gain  over  the  vote  of  1908  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Thirteen  Socialist 
legislators  were  elected  in  Wisconsin, 
and  one  each  in  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota,  and  North  Da- 
kota. For  the  first  time  the  Social- 
ists have  won  representation  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  electing  Vic- 
tor L.  Berger  to  represent  the  Fifth 
Congressional   District  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  year  general  elections 
were  held  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Greece,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 
In  all  cases  the  results  were  favorable 
to  the  Socialists.  In  Great  Britain 
the  votes  of  the  two  definitely  Social- 
ist parties  was  increased  by  eighteen 
per  cent  over  that  of  1906,  while  the 
whole  Labor  Party  vote  was  increased 
by  fifty-seven  per  cent.  In  France 
the  increase  in  the  same  period  was 
twenty-six  per  cent.  In  Spain  the 
Socialists  combined  with  the  Repub- 
licans to  overthrow  the  reactionary 
regime  which  had  prevailed  since  the 
Catalonian  revolt  of  1909.  For  the 
first  time  a  Socialist,  Pablo  Iglesias, 
was  elected  to  the  Cortes.  The 
Danish  election  gave  the  Socialists  a 
gain  of  six  per  cent  over  their  vote 
in  1900.  In  Finland  they  have  made 
steady  progress  ever  since  universal 
suffrage  was  established.  In  1907 
they  cast  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  and  elected  eighty  of  the 
200  jnembers  of  the  Diet;  in  1908 
they  cast  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
vote  and  elected  eighty-three  mem- 
bers; in  1909  they  cast  thirty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  elected 
eighty-four  members;  in  1910  their 
vote  was  forty  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  they  elected  eighty-six  deputies, 
including  ten  women.  In  Greece  four 
Socialists  were  elected,  this  being 
their  first  victory  in  a  parliamentary 
election. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Socialists 
of  Prussia  have  carried  on  a  vigorous 
agitation  for  universal  suffrage  and 
direct  election  in  place  of  the  ''three- 
class  system,"  by  which  less  than 
one  fifth  of  the  voters  wield  two 
thirds  of  the  voting  power  and  elect 


nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Land- 
tag. This  campaign  haa  InTolved  ex- 
tensive strikes  in  various  industriet. 
the  distribution  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  literature,  and  the  holding  of 
popular  demonstrations  in  all  the 
large  cities,  in  some  of  which  at  Ber- 
lin more  than  100,000  men  mardied 
and  met  in  the  public  8<|uare8  in  de- 
fiance of  police  prohibitions.  Tbe 
party  expects  to  make  such  striking 
gains  at  the  approaching  Reichstag 
elections  (which  are  held  under  man- 
hood suffrage  with  direct  voting)  at 
will  compel  the  government  to  coo- 
cede  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Prus- 
sian system. 

The  national  congress  of  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democratic  Party,  held  at 
Magdeburg  in  Sept.,  was  marked  bj 
a  heated  controversy  over  the  actios 
of  the  Social  Democratic  membons  of 
the  Baden  Landtag,  who  had  formed 
a  coalition  with  the  Liberals  and 
voted  for  the  budget  in  consideration 
of  promised  support  for  social  reform 
legislation.  Some  other  South  Ger- 
man delegates  justified  this  eooise, 
but  the  party  confess  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  censured  it  and  declared 
that  in  future  such  an  act  would  a- 
tail  expulsion  from  the  party.  For  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  the  South 
Qerman  members  would  secede,  but 
the  habit  of  solidarity  prevail^  and 
a  split  was  averted.  The  continiied 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  at- 
tacks directed  by  employers'  associa- 
tions against  trade  tmions.  and  the 
arrogant  utterances  of  the  Kaiser  are 
all  contributing  to  strengthen  Social- 
ism in  Germany.  The  party's  orgaa- 
ized  dues-paying  membership  nov 
numbers  720,000,  including  83,000 
women. 

International  Socialist  Congress.' 
At  Copenhagen,  beginning  Aug.  23, 
was  held  the  eighth  of  the  new  series 
of  International  Socialist  Congresses, 
the  first  of  which  met  at  Paris  is 
1889.  More  than  1,000  delegates  wen 
present,  among  them  twenty  froa 
the  United  States.  The  order  of  bun- 
ness  included  the  following  points: 
anti-nulitarist  propaganda  and  meas- 
ures to  be  taJcen  by  Socialists  ia 
various  countries  to  prevent  aoj 
threatened  war;  unen^lOTment  aid 
legislation  to  be  advocated  by  Social- 
ises in  the  parliaments  to  reduce  thit 
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evil;  promotion  of  international  sol- 
idarity in  the  labor  unions;  coopera- 
tive societies  and  methods  l^  which 
they  may  be  made  most  serviceable 
to  the  working  class  and  the  Social- 
ist movement.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  was  held  the  second  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Women's  Congress, 
attended  by  200  delegates  from  twenty 
countries,  whose  most  important  act 
was  a  decision  that  Socialists  should 
not  under  any  circumstances  support 
any  measure  extending  the  franchise 
to*  a  part  of  the  female  sex  under 
a  property  qualification,  but  should 
stajid  firmly  for  equal  suffrage  for 
all  men  and  women. 

Bibliography.  —  Among  the  hun- 
dreds of  Socialist  books  and  books 
about  Socialism,  the  student  will  find 
it  best  to  begin  by  consulting  the 
following,  in  the  order  named:  Morris 
Hillquit,  SocicUiam  in  Theory  and 
Practice,  1909,  and  History  of  So- 
oiaUsm  in  the  United  States,  1910; 
John  Sparge,  Socialism,  1909;  H.  M. 
Hyndman,  Economics  of  Socialism, 
1896;  Frederick  Engels,  Socialism, 
Utopian  and  Scientific,  1892;  Karl 
Kautsky,  The  Social  Revolution, 
1903;  Thomas  Kirkup,  History  of 
Socialism,  1906;  and  Robert  Hunter, 
Socialists  at  Work,  1908. 

ANABCHISM 

It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Anarchism  is  a  more  ramcal 
species  of  Socialism.  In  fact,  they  are 
diametrically  opposed  in  theory  and 
almost  imiversaily  hostile  in  practice. 
Socialists  r^ard  political  institutions 
as  a  normal  phenomenon  of  economic 
evolution,  and  seek  by  political  action 
to  transform  the  state  mto  an  agency 
for  the  democratic  administration  of 
socialized  industrr.  Anarchists,  on 
the  contrary,  look  upon  state  and 
church  as  twin  fimdamental  evils,  re- 
sulting from  ignorance  and  imposture, 
and  forming  the  basis  for  economic 
oppression.  By  a  direct  attack  upon 
what  they  regard  as  political  and  re- 
ligious superstition,  and  sometimes  al- 
so by  the  use  of  physical  force,  they 
seek  to  eliminate  religion  and  abolish 
the  state,  and  to  esSiblish  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  every  individual 
from  all  legal  authority  and  from  all 
ethical  codes  except  such  as  each  in- 


dividual may  recognize  as  proceeding 
from  the  ''  laws  of  nature ''  and  may 
voluntarily  obey.  It  follows  that  they 
repudiate  all  political  action  and  all 
permanent  and  disciplined  organiza- 
tion. 

Anarchists  differ  considerably  in 
their  conception  of  the  ideal  society 
and  in  their  modes  of  action.  They 
may  be  grouped  under  two  heads. 
There  are  the  Individualist  Anarch- 
ists or  "  Philosophical  Anarchists,"  as 
thev  sometimes  prefer  to  be  called, 
such  as  the  Englishman  Auberon  Her- 
bert and  the  American  Benjamin 
Tucker,  who  represent  the  extreme 
development  of  tne  theories  of  Rous- 
seau, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  general,  these  are  en- 
tirely imorganized,  repudiate  the  use 
of  violence,  and  have  but  little  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  side  are  the 
Communist  Anarchists.  Their  history 
begins  with  Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon 
(1809-65),  and  Michael  Bakunin 
(1814-76),  and  their  foremost  living 
representative  is  Peter  Kropotkin 
(born  in  1842),  who  is  also  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  geography,  eth- 
nology, and  certain  phases  of  evolu- 
tion. The  Conmiunist  Anarchists  look 
for  the  establishment  of  a  social  order 
based  on  the  voluntary  organization 
of  individuals  into  small  local  groups, 
conducting  production  by  joint  labor 
and  sharing  the  product  among  the 
members  either  according  to  the  la- 
bor performed  by  each  or  according  to 
the  needs  of  each;  these  groups  en- 
tering into  volimtary  agreements  with 
each  other  for  the  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts and  for  carrying  on  undertaKings 
too  large  for  single  groups  to  handle; 
but  without  any  compulsoiy  author- 
ity either  among  or  within  the  groups, 
the  mutual  good  will  of  individuals 
and  their  desire  for  the  approval  of 
their  fellows  being  thought  sufficient 
to  maintain  harmonious  cooperative 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Some  Anarchists  have  advocated 
and  some  have  practiced  the  "  prop- 
aganda of  deed" — that  is,  political 
assassination  considered  as  a  demon- 
stration of  defiance  to  constituted 
authority  and  as  a  means  of  intimidat- 
ing and  disorganizing  the  governing 
classes.  Others,  in  both  schools  CKt 
Anarchism,  deprecate  such  action  as 
being  both   cruel   and   futile.     They 
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depend  upon  the  spoken  and  printed 
word  to  spread  their  ideas  untU  these 
shall  have  permeated  the  masses  and 

Srepared  for  the  overthrow  of  arti- 
oial  government  and  the  rise  of  free 
association. 

Anarchism  has  always  been  weak 
where  Socialism  was  strong,  as  in  Ger- 
many; conversely,  its  chief  strength 
has  been  in  cotmtries  where  Socialism 
had  little  hold,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy 
and,  somewhat  earlier,  in  France, 
SwitsEcrland,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
In  the  United  States  it  developed  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  eighties  and 
early  nineties,  especially  imder  the 
leadership  of  John  Most  (1846-1906). 
Most  had  been  a  Socialist  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  becoming  discouraged  with 
the  political  struggle  at  the  time  of 
the  Exception  Laws,  he  left  the  So- 
cialist Party,  came  to  New  York  in 
1883,  and  as  editor  of  Freiheit  waged 
bitter  war  alike  against  the  existing 
social  order  and  against  the  Socialist 
movement.  He  s&ered  many  years 
of  imprisonment  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  but  remained  unbroken  in 
spirit  to  the  end.  The  principal 
spokesman  of  Anarchism  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  Emma  Goldman,  edit- 
or of  Mother  Earth  in   New  York. 


The  most  noteworthy  activity  of  the 
Anarchists  during  the  last  year  has 
been  the  extension  of  the  propaganda 
of  Francisco  Ferrer,  the  Spanish  An- 
archist and  Freethinker,  who  was  shoi 
imder  mavtial  law  on  Oct.  13,  1909. 

Experience  shows  that  repressive 
measures  tend  to  promote  rather  than 
to  check  the  growth  of  Anarchism.  It 
has  the  least  influence  and  assmnes 
the  mildest  forms  in  those  countries 
and  at  those  times  when  civil  rights 
are  most  scrupulously  respected,  po- 
litical liberty  most  widely  extended, 
and  the  labor  movement  most  vigor- 
ous. 

Bibliography.— E.  V.  Zenker's  JLn- 
archisnt:  A  Gritioism  and  a  Histcriff 
1897,  gives  a  fairly  impartial  account 
of  the  theory  and  movement.  The 
Socialist  criticism  of  Anarchism  maj 
be  found  in  Marx's  The  Misery  if 
Philoaophyf  and  George  Plecha^>ff'8 
Sooialiam  and  AnarchMm,  The  most 
important  Anarchist  books  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Proudhon,  What  la  Properiyf 
1840,  and  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 
1846;  Stimer,  The  Ego  and  His  Oicn, 
1845;  Balamin,  God  and  the  Staff. 
Kropotkin,  The  Conquest  of  Braid, 
and  Modern  Science  and  Anardiism: 
Tucker,  Instead  of  a  Book. 
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PSYOHOLOQY 


Psychology  has  in  recent  years 
Rhown  the  influence  of  two  great 
movements  which  dominated  the 
thought  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  become  experimental  or 
"  positive,"  and  naturalistic  or  evolu- 
tionistic.  The  former  character  has 
shown  itself  in  the  rise  of  experi- 
mental and  phy8iolofi;ical  psychology, 
the  latter  in  that  of  genetic  and  so- 
cial psychology.  The  two  former — 
expermiental  and  physiological  psy- 
chology— ^reached  their  matiu'ity  a  dec- 
ade ago,  and  very  recent  work  has 
been  principally  devoted  to  problems 
of  detail. 

Bzperimental   Psychology. — The 
most  important  new  departure  in  ex- 
perimenittl    psychology    proper,    has 
been  perhaps  the  attempt  to  apply 
experiment  to  certain  of  the  higher 
processes,     such     as     attention     and 
thought.     R^sum^  of  results  are  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  Titchener 
(Elementary   Psychology   of   Feeling 
and    Attention,    1908,    and    Eaperi- 
mental   Psychology   of   the    Thought 
Processes,    1909).     In     physiological 
psychology — the   study   of   the  mind 
through    modifications    of    physiolog- 
ical processes — the  method  of  Pavlof 
has  excited  discussion.    It  consists  in 
observing  variations  in  the  salivary 
secretions    of    animals   under    varied 


*  The  nature  of  these  subjects  is  such 
that  It  is  impossible  to  report  them 
strictly  by  years,  except  In  the  most 
mechanical  and  nnintelllgent  fashion. 
Philosophical  ideas  do  not  show  their 
value  srenerally  In  one  year  or  in  two.  A 
background  of  description  of  tendencies 
and  schools  is  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purpose  of  this  publication, 
and  I  accordingly  speak  in  this  paper 
of  ••  recent "  work— giving  dates  as  far 
as  possible,  of  course — ratber  than  of 
the  work  of  1910  only. 


mental  conditions.    A  detailed  report 
of  the  method  and  results,  by  Yerkes 
and  Margulis,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Psychological  Bulletin,  vi,  1909.     An 
able  new   Textbook  of  Eaperimental 
Psychology  (1909)   is  by  C.  S.  Myers. 
Genetic    Psychology. — ^The    second 
great  influence,  that  of  evolution,  has 
shown  itself  in  the  striking  develop- 
ment   of    genetic    psychology;    espe- 
cially, more  recently,  in  researclies  on 
animals  and  lower  forms  of  life.    The 
same   impulse   came  to   its  own  ten 
years  earlier  in  the  varied  work  on 
young  children.    In  the  United  States, 
G.  S.  Hall  ( see  the  successive  volumes 
of   the   Pedagogical  Seminary),   and 
Baldwin  (Mental  Development  in  the 
Child   and    the   Race,   third    edition, 
1906)   were  early  workers.     A  great 
mass  of  detailed  facts  of  the  child's 
growth   were   gathered,    and    general 
principles    of    development    were 
sketched  which  have  guided  later  in- 
vestigation  on   adults    and    animals. 
The  principle  of  "trial  and  error,** 
according  to  which  all  acquisition  or 
learning  by  the  child  comes  through  a 
series   of  more  or   less   random   and 
excessive  discharges,  directed  toward 
the  desired  goal,  by   which  "happy 
hits  "  are  achieved  and  retained — this 
principle  was  stated  and  enforced  by 
the   latter  writer,  who  utilized   and 
criticised  the  theories  of  Spencer  and 
Bain.    The  principle  of  imitation  also 
received    emphasis     (as    well    by    J. 
Royce)  and  its  very  great  importance 
in   mental  development  was  pointed 
out.     James  dwelt  upon  the  impor- 
tence  of  habit  (Talks  to  Teachers  on 
Psychology,  1899).    Groos  {The  Play 
of  Animals  and   The  Play  of  Man, 
both    in    English    translation)     pub- 
lished a  theory  of  play — considering 
it  as   a  function  of  practice  in  the 
animal's  habits  of  life — ^which  by  oom- 
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mon  consent  has  brought  into  the  do- 
main of  science  a  wide  range  of  new 
facta.  All  this  work  belongs  to  one 
branch  of  genetic  psychology. 

Animal  Piycholocy. — ^The  other 
brandiy  animal  or  comparative  psy- 
chology, has  developed  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  American  investigators  have 
been  conspicuoua  in  this  field.  Loeb, 
pursuing  researches  on  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  life,  published  the  the- 
ory  of  **  tropisms,"  according  to  which 
many  organic  reactions  are  trophic 
("turning") — ^that  is,  they  are  di- 
rect mechanical  responses  to  stim- 
ulation from  the  environment  and  are 
explainable  in  terms  of  chemical  ac- 
tion. Voluntary  action  is  developed 
out  of  tropisms,  on  this  theory  (see 
ths  late  statement  in  Loeb's  Die  Be- 
deutung  der  Tropismen  fUr  die  Pay- 
chologie,  1909).  The  theory  has  un- 
dergone many  transformations  and 
the  followers  of  Loeb  (e.  g.,  Bohn) 
study  animal  behavior  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  determining  effect  of 
stimulation.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
otiier  group  of  investigators,  point- 
ing out  tiie  complexity  of  organic  re- 
actions, emphasize  the  inner  processes, 
physiological  and  psychological,  which 
show  a  certain  imoertainty  and  lack 
of  uniformi^  of  procedure.  Jennings 
{The  Behaviour  of  the  Lower  Organ- 
isme,  1904-06)  is  a  leader  of  this 
group,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive 
advocates  of  tropisms.  A  discussion 
between  representatives  of  the  two 
camps  is  to  be  found  in  the  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Bimth  International  Con- 
gress of  Psychology 9  Geneva,  1909 
(see  a  thorough  notice  and  criticism 
in  the  Psychological  Bulletin,  Aug., 
1910). 

Important  American  books  in  the 
field  of  animal  psychology,  appearing 
in  the  last  three  years  are  Yerkes,  The 
Dancing  Mouse,  1907;  Washburn,  The 
Aiyimal  Mind,  1908;  and  Watson,  Eto- 
perimental  Study  on  the  White  Rat, 
1903,  and  The  Noddy  and  Sooty 
Terns  (Carnegie  Institute  Publica- 
tions, 1909).  Much  of  the  original 
work  is  to  be  found  in  papers  in  the 
Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology 
and  Psychology,  and  the  Journal  of 
Ewperimental  Zodlogy,  for  the  last 
few  years.  A  good  general  review  by 
^^•»  and  Drzewina  appeared  in  the 


Bulletin  de  VInst,  04n,  Psychdogiqm, 
July-Aug.,  1910.  In  all  of  this  work, 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  a  oommoi 
assumption,  as  firmly  rooted  as  it  is 
in  pure  biology,  taking  either  a  Dtr* 
winian  or  a  Lamarckian  form,  usoallj 
the  former  (cf.  the  present  writer^ 
Darv>in  and  the  Humanities,  1909). 
General  discussions  of  the  animd 
mind  are  by  Bohn  {La  Naissanee  4i 
V Intelligence,  1909),  and  Von  Uexkall 
{Umufelt  und  Innenwelt  der,  Tien, 
1909). 

Social  Psychology. — ^In  social  psj- 
cholo^,  also,  the  new  work  has  been 
significant.  The  activity  of  French 
writers  in  this  field  extends  hsA  a 
decade,  always  preserving  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  Positivism  of 
Auguste  Comte.  The  analyses  con- 
tained in  M.  Durkheim's  excellent  an- 
nual, VAnn^  Sociologique,  may  be 
consulted.  The  newer  and  more  ^^ 
fined  investi^tions  of  the  social 
motif  appear  in  researches  on  feeling 
and  sentiment.  Ribot's  theory  of '"  af- 
fective logic"  is  based  upon  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  process  of  generalizatioB 
and  abstraction  of  feeUngs,  which 
make  them,  like  logical  notions,  in 
some  measure  socially  valid  and 
available  (see  the  r6sum6  of  his  own 
and  others'  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject, b^  M.  Kibot,  in  the  Revue  Pkh 
losophtque,  1897).  If  made  out,  this 
will  go  far  to  revolutionize  the  theory 
of  feeling,  since,  on  tiie  older  view,  a 
feeling  was  essentially  private  and  in- 
communicable (cf.  the  writer's  arti- 
cles on  La  Logique  de  Vaction^  Rewt 
de  M^taphysique  et  de  Morale^  July, 
Sept.,  and  Nov.,  1910). 

teeoiy  of  Value.— Akin  to  this  is 
the  work  on  Value,  of  whidi  the 
Austrians,  led  by  Ehrenfela,  Meinoog, 
and  Witasek,  were  the  foimders.  In 
the  United  States,  important  books  on 
this  subject  have  been  published  by 
Mtlnsterberg  {Philosophie  der  Wertke. 
1909,  written  from  a  formal  and 
metaphysical  point  of  view),  and  W. 
M.  Urban  {Valuation^  Its  Nature 
and  Laws,  1909,  an  empirical  and 
psychological  work),  both  of  gnat 
ability  and  consequence.  Each  of 
these  works  sedcs,  from  its  own  point 
of  view,  to  bring  the  different  sorti 
of  value — economic,  moral,  logical, 
etc. — under  a  common  concept,  and  to 
establish  general  laws  of  the  rise  sad 
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development  of  the  actual  modes  of 
worth  estimation.  To  the  empiricist, 
utility  is  the  test  of  value;  to  the 
formalist,  the  standards  are  absolute. 


With  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  important  contribution  to  racial 
psychology  contained  in  Wundt's  VdU 
kerpaychologie  (1904-09). 


PHILOSOPHY 


Historical. — ^The  first  volume  of  a 
notable  work  on  the  history  of  phi- 
losophical thought  in  America  ap- 
peared in  1907  from  the  pen  of  I. 
W.  Riley  {American  Philoaophy:  The 
Early  Schools).  This  work  presents, 
for  the  first  time,  a  scholarly  account 
of  the  early  movements  of  thought  in 
America  in  connection  with  the  an- 
tecedent European  speculations.  It 
draws  upon  many  hitherto  unexplored 
sources,  and  comes  down  to  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  is  himself  treated,  how- 
ever, somewhat  too  briefiy.  Another 
historical  work  is  The  Persistent 
Problems  of  Philosophy,  1907,  by 
Miss  H.  W.  Calkins. 

Logic. — It  is  in  logic,  however,  that 
the  positivistio  and  evolutionistio 
movements  mentioned  above  have 
worked  upon  philosophy;  and  the 
United  States  has  been  the  field  of 
productive  logical  work  now  esteemed 
everywhere.  What  is  known  as  "In- 
strumentaliam  "  in  logic  has  been  de- 
veloped largely  bv  American  writers. 
By  this  name  is  known  the  theory  of 
truth  which  is  preliminary  to  that 
of  pragmatism  in  philosophy. 

Jjistrumentalism  holds  that  truth  is 
not  something  existing  absolutely  and 
quite  apart  from  human  life,  being 
what  it  is  whether  known  to  us  or 
not,  and  revealed  to  us  by  intuition 
or  some  sort  of  revelation  in  uni- 
versal conceptions  and  axioms.  On 
the  contrary,  truth  is  what  is  ex- 
perimentally established  as  holding 
ffood  in  nature  and  life;  it  is  the 
instrument  of  effective  conduct  and 
thought.  It  is  accumulated  grad- 
ually by  the  race,  as  the  result  of 
trial,  and  by  the  elimination  of  error. 
Its  universal  principles  are  those 
found  to  be  effective;  these  are  se- 
lected in  evolution  because  they  are 
useful.  We  know  no  absolute  stand- 
ards ;  there  is  a  hypothetical  strain  in 
all  our  knowledge.  James'  essays,  of 
various  dates,  collected  in  the  book. 
The  Meaning  of  Truth  ( 1909 ) ; 
Dewey's  (and  colleagues')  Studies  in 
Logical  Theory  (second  edition,  1909) ; 


and  Baldwin's  Thought  and  Tilings, 
or  Oenetio  Logic  (vol.  i,  1906;  vol. 
ii,  1908)  are  all  works  which  take 
up  the  instrumental  point  of  view. 
With  variations,  both  in  emphasis 
and  in  philosophical  interpretation, 
these  authors  agree  in  combating  all 
absolutist  and  a  priori  theories  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  They  agree 
that  all  knowledge  has  been  empir- 
ically and  experimentally  derived, 
that  the  tests  of  truth  are  of  similar 
origin,  and  that  thought  is  a  growing 
system  or  organism,  gradualfy  built 
up  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  Dewey 
emphasizes  the  instrumental  char- 
acter of  truth  to  the  individual  who 
uses  it  to  solve  problems  of  further 
adjustment  and  control  of  experience 
(see  his  collected  essays,  1910). 
James  dwells  upon  the  practical  re- 
ference and  utility  of  truth,  making 
the  "  working  "  of  a  concept  in  prac- 
tice the  final  test  of  its  validity  (see 
his  work,  Pragmatism,  1907).  Bald- 
win emphasizes  the  social  character, 
the  "community,"  over  against  the 
privacy,  of  knowledge,  and  the  ex- 
ternal control  of  fact  to  which  truth 
is  always  submitted  in  experimental 
research;  and  he  carries  this  point 
of  view  through  the  discussion  of  all 
the  principal  problems  of  formal  logic. 

These  variations  are  important  for 
the  further  development  of  these  au- 
thors' views,  respectively;  but  for  the 
theory  of  knowledge  and  for  logic, 
they  may  all  be  classed  properly  to- 
gether. "  Instnunentalism ''  is  the 
proper  term  by  which  to  describe  their 
common  and  fundamental  thought. 
The  word  "Pragmatism"  should  be 
reserved  for  the  philosophical  theory 
built  up  by  James  and  others  upon 
this  conunon  doctrine.  But  prag- 
matism is  not  the  only  philosophical 
theory  which  is  consistent  with  instru- 
mentalism  in  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  intellectual  parentage  of  this 
point  of  view  is  easily  discovered. 
Both  the  tendencies  pointed  out  in 
the  introductory  remarks  above  are 
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here  at  work.  PositiTism  ap|>ear8  in 
the  insistence  upon  the  experimental 
method  of  discovery,  and  the  denial 
of  any  royal  road-— -by  deduction,  in- 
tuition, a  priori  revelation — ^to  ab- 
solute truth.  In  this  the  British 
tradition  of  Locke,  Hume,  and  Mill 
(James  dedicates  one  of  his  books  to 
J.  S.  Mill)  is  carried  forward,  as 
against  the  German  tradition  of  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  Fichte.  Indeed,  we  seem 
to  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Eng- 
lish utilitarianism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  we  hear  the  insistent 
claim  that  truth  must  be  useful,  must 
work,  must  be  a  "good,"  like  money 
or  health.  The  English  utilitarian 
moralists  made  out  their  case  for 
the  rules  of  practice:  these  represent 
custom,  social  prescription,  being  de- 
rived from  racial  experience  and  be- 
ing prescribed  for  individuals  be- 
cause of  their  utility  as  instruments 
of  the  general  good.  This  is  their 
account  of  the  utterances  of  the 
"moral  sense,"  as  they  called  what 
the  Germans  denominated  "  practical 
reason."  The  same  considerations, 
utilitarian  and  instrumental,  we  now 
see  pressed  into  service  in  the  theory 
of  truth.  Logical  principles,  the 
categories,  have  had,  we  are  told,  the 
same  origin  as  practical  principles  or 
rules  of  action.  They  are  social  for- 
mulations, the  instruments  of  our 
successful  intercourse  with  nature, 
just  as  moral  rules  are  instruments 
of  our  successful  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men. 

This  is  in  fact  not  a  mere  likeness 
between  instrumentalism  and  utilitar- 
ianism, a  mere  similarity  in  point  of 
view;  it  is  an  identity  of  motive  and 
philosophical  point  of  departure.  In 
the  future,  the  current  instrumental- 
ism of  Imowledge,  worked  out  in  the 
United  States,  will  constitute  the  sec- 
ond great  chapter  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  utilitarianism. 

On  the  side  of  the  criticism  of  sci- 
ence, the  ground  was  prepared  for 
instrumentalism  by  the  analyses  of 
Mach  { Erkenntnisa  und  Irthum,  sec- 
ond edition,  1906);  Pearson  {The 
Grammar  of  Science,  second  edition, 
1909)  ;  Enriques  {Les  ProhlMnea  de 
la  Science,  1909,  from  the  Italian  of 
1908) ;  and  Poincard  {La  Valewr  de  la 
Silence,  and  La  Soienoe  et  VHypothdae, 


an  interesting  series  of  -works — Ger- 
man, English,  Italian,  and  French- 
all  demonstrating  the  hyjiothetietl 
and  experiential  character  of  scientific 
knoWleage,  and  showing  t^ie  relatiT- 
ity  of  the  universal  postulates  <n 
which  it  is  built  up  (cf.  also  the 
earlier  work  De  la  Contingence  da 
Lois  de  la  Xature,  1902,  by  Bontroux). 

In  Germany,  however,  this  move- 
ment has  been  contested.  A  new  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  absolntian 
in  logic  and  philosophy  by  Husserl 
{Logische  Unterfiuchungen,  1901-02) ; 
and  Meinong  {UeJm-  Annahmen, 
second  edition,  1910,  and  Untersuck- 
ungenzur  Gegenstandestheorie,  1904  K 
The  work  of  Meinong  and  his  pnpils 
deserves  notice,  also,  as  an  mdepeo- 
dent  attempt  to  establish  a  "theoiy 
of  objects,"  imderstanding  by  "ob- 
jects "  whatever  the  mind  can  enter- 
tain or  think  about. 

Bthics. — ^This  development  of  logic 
has  in  turn  strengthened  and  refined 
the  utilitarian  etlucs — a  result  which 
shows  the  further  influence  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  The  British  util- 
ity theory  did  not,  at  least  before 
Spencer,  incorporate  evolution;  the 
modern  utilitarian  ethics  is,  on  the 
contrary,  frankly  evolutionist.  The 
recent  works  ot  Dewey  and  Tufti 
{Ethics,  1908),  and  Davies  (The 
Moral  Life,  1909)  show  this,  both 
written  by  Americans.  The  former 
treats  morality  as  a  racial  product; 
the  latter  considers  it  a  thing  of  in- 
dividual development,  which  concurs 
in  direction  and  results  with  racial 
custom  and  habit.  The  latter  is  the 
point  of  view  also  of  the  present  writ- 
er's Social  and  Ethical  Interpreiatiou 
(fourth  edition,  1906).  In  respect  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  results  of  so- 
cial psychology  in  custom,  law,  and 
language,  the  important  work  of 
Wundt  already  mentioned,  entitled 
Volkerpsychologie  (1904-09)  should 
also  be  mentioned. 

Theory  of  Evolution. — The  demsad 
that  both  logic  and  ethics  become 
thoroughly  genetic  shows  the  need  of 
a  new  philosophical  statement  of  evo- 
lution itself.  The  two  historical 
points  of  view,  naturalistic  and  vital- 
istic,  have  both  had  recent  and  re- 
markable advocacy.  Vitalism  is  the 
term  applied  to  theories  which  reoog^ 


1902,  both  in  English  translation),  I  nize  some  sort  of  vital  force  or  inner 
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impulse  by  which  the  course  of  eyolu- 
tion  is  directed,  in  more  or  less  in- 
dependence of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. The  theory  of  enieleoheia  of 
Aristotle  was  its  earliest  philosoph- 
ical statement. 

There  has  been  a  strong  revival  of 
vitalism  in  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
culminating  in  two  important  works 
of  date  1907-08 — The  Science  and  Phi- 
lascphy  of  the  Organiam,  Gifford  Lec- 
tures,   by    Driesch,    and    VEvolution 
or^trice  by  H.  Bergson.    The  former 
returns  to  the  entelecheia  of  Aristotle, 
actually  adopting  that  term;  and  his 
view  is  properly  to  be  called  vitalism. 
The  latter  argues  that  there  is  a  real 
^lan  vital,  a  vital  impulse;  but  does 
not  deny  the  laws  of  interaction  of 
organism   and   environment,   such   as 
that  of  natural  selection,  under  which 
this  impulse  works  itself  out.     Berg- 
son's  view  is  part  of  his  system   of 
philosophy  to  which  I  return  below. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  antivital- 
istic,  or  purely  naturalistic,  point  of 
view  has  had  its  sharper  statement 
and   fuller    exposition.      Besides    the 
defense  of  Darwin's  principle  of  na- 
tural selection  by  such  eminent  ad- 
vocates as  Poulton   (Charles  Dartoin 
and    the   Origin   of   Spedee,    1909), 
and    Lankester,    the   new    theory    of 
'*  Mutation "    has   been   brought   out 
by    DeVries     (Die    Mutationathcoriey 
1901-03;  Ehiglish  translation).     This 
theory   supposes   large   variations  or 
"  mutations  "  to  occur   ( for  unlcnown 
reasons)   in  single  plants  or  animals, 
and  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  in- 
heritance, ^ving  rise  to  new*  species. 
It  agrees  m  principle  with  Darwin- 
ism, in  that  it  seeks  the  origin  of 
Bpecies  in  variations;  and  it  must  be 
classed    with    the    natural    selection 
theory  as  naturalistic  and  antivital- 
istic.     In  the  minds  of  advocates  of 
these  theories,  the  newer  like  the  older 
vitalism  lends  itself  to  mvstical  and 
obscure   interpretations   of   the   phe- 
nomena of  life  and  mind. 

No  doubt  the  future  will  see  some 
adjustment  of  the  respective  claims 
of  an  actual  dynamic  movement,  pres- 
ent in  the  process  of  evolution — ^the 
least  that  will  satisfy  the  vitalists— 
and  that  of  a  process  of  selection  due 
to  interaction  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment,  as  claimed  by 
the    Darwinians.     Such   a   synthesis 


was  suggested  by  the  present  writer 
in  his  "theory  of  genetic  modes" 
(Development  and  E volution,  1902) ; 
and  the  position  is  strengthened  by 
the  stroi^^  argumentation  contained 
in  the  book  of  Bergson  cited  above. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
that  a  really  genetic  or  dynamic  im- 
pulse— an  ^lan  vital — should  not  be 
dependent,  in  its  actual  development, 
upon  the  favoring  conditions  offered 
by  the  selection  and  elimination  of 
cases  or  variations. 

The  present  state  of  discussion  of 
evolution  in  all  its  more  scientific 
phases  is  reflected  in  the  literature 
brought  out  by  the  Darwin  centen- 
nial, 1909;  especially  in  the  works. 
Fifty  Years  of  Dartoinism  (a  collec- 
tion of  papers  by  American  and  Eng- 
lish authors) ;  Dartoinism  and  Mod- 
ern Science  (a  series  of  essays  by 
authorities  of  all  nationalities)  ;  the 
Psychological  Review,  Darwin  Nimi- 
ber.  May,  1909;  Delage  and  Gold- 
smith, Les  Theories  de  rEvolution, 
1909;  Baldwin,  Darwin  and  thfi  Hu- 
manities, 1909. 

Philosophy  Proper.— As  we  should 
expect,  the  tendencies  mentioned  above, 
as  showing  themselves  in  psychology, 
have  made  themselves  felt  also  in 
philosophy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
radical  acceptance  of  evolution  must 
result  in  a  view  of  reality  which  rec- 
ognizes its  essentially  dynamic  and 
progressive  character,  whatever  the 
method  of  its  progress  may  actually 
be.  This  raises  the  question  of  prog- 
ress or  "teleology,"  in  the  form  of 
an  interpretation  of  the  modes  which 
reality  shows  in  its  continuous  longi- 
tudinal course.  It  has  been  brou^t 
out  that  the  mechanical  view  of  real- 
ity is  inadequate;  and  that  some 
theory  which  allows  an  actual  crea- 
tive advance  or,  at  least,  a  genuine 
principle  of  progressive  organization 
from  stage  to  stage  of  life  and  mind, 
must  be  worked  out.  Hence  Bergson 
adopts  the  phrase  4volution  cr4atrice, 
and  Baldwin  speaks  of  new  "genetic 
modes."  In  the  development  of  both 
life  and  mind,  we  must  admit  that 
new  staffes — ^new  organizations,  new 
modes  of  qualitative  happening — are 
constantly  appearing.  This  means 
the  acceptation  of  evolution  in  a  sense 
so  radical  that  no  mechanical  or 
"  equational "  statement  ( such  as  the 
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law  of  the  conBervation  of  energy) 
will  do  justice  to  it. 

There  are,  however,  differences  of 
view  appearing  here.  No  less  than 
four  interpretations  of  realitrf  have 
had  able  aavocacy  in  view  of  this  new 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  evo- 
lution. 

Mechanical  and  Idealistic  Views. — 
The  mechanical  theory  has  been  re- 
vived under  the  name  of  "  enersetics  " 
by  Ostwald,  by  whom  all  social  and 
psychological  organisation  and  prog- 
ress are  reducible  to  the  play  of  the 
laws  of  energy  {Energetische  Ornmd- 
lagen  der  Kultuncisaenachafi,  1909). 
This  joins  hands  with  the  chemico- 
physical  explanation  of  life  attempted 
by  Loeb. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  idealists 
resort  to  the  dynamic  development  of 
experience  or  thought,  to  explain  the 
movement  of  reality,  recalling  the 
genetic  views  of  Hegel  and  the  refined 
dialectical  idealism  of  Green  and  Bos- 
anquet.  (The  reader  may  consult  the 
able  papers  of  Creighton  on  "Dar- 
winism and  Logic"  in  the  Pay  oho- 
logical  Review,  May,  1909,  and  on 
"  Teleology  "  in  the  Philosophical  Re- 
view, January,  1910.)  Such  a  posi- 
tion, in  turn,  allies  itself  with  the 
new  vitalism  of  writers  like  Driesch. 

The  difficulty  with  these  two  solu- 
tions is  at  bottom  the  same:  they  ex- 
clude movement  from  the  final  real- 
ity. One  postulates  a  quantitatively 
identical  energy — a  material  princi- 
ple— and  the  other  a  qualitatively 
identical  thought — a  formal  principle 
— while  both  explain  the  dynamic 
aspect  of  nature  and  mind  as  an 
aspect  of  incompleteness.  The  real  is, 
for  both  these  theories,  after  all  in 
its  relations  absolute,  and  in  its  nature 
identical  and  unchanging. 

Pragmatism. — Another  way  of 
treating  the  problem  is  possible;  and 
it  is  more  logical,  since  it  accepts  rad- 
icallv  the  principle  of  evolution  and 
carries  it  out  to  its  last  results.  This 
is  the  view  called  "  Pragmatism  **  (see 
the  definition  of  pragmatism  by  C.  S. 
Peirce,  who  suggested  the  term,  in 
the  writer's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology;  also  James,  Prag- 
matism, 1907;  Dewey  and  others. 
Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  second 
edition,  1909;  Schiller,  Humanism, 
1903,    and    Studies    in    Humanism, 


1907 ;  Bawden,  The  PrindpleB  of  Prag- 
matism, and  recent  discnssions  bj 
many  writers  in  the  Jotimal  of  Phi- 
losophy, Psychology,  and  Seimtifie 
Methods  in  Mind,  and  in  other  jour- 
nals, for  several  years,  to  the  pres- 
ent). 

Aiccording  to  pragmatism,  strictly 
defined,  reality  is  Just  and  oidy  the 
sum  of  what  we  find  true,  and  the 
true  is  just  and  only  the  useful  series 
of  guesses  and  formulas  by  whieh  we 
conduct  our  life,  with  all  its  varied 
interests.  Not  only  is  truth  instra- 
mental  to  life,  but  further,  there  it 
no  foreign,  remote,  or  absolute  reality 
existing  apart  from  our  apprehension 
and  use  of  the  true.  We  make  real- 
ity by  discovering  and  utilizing  it 
Realify  is  but  a  name  for  those  rel- 
atively stable  and  "dependable** 
items,  in  the  network  of  our  experi- 
ence, which  recur  and  serve  as  fuleri 
for  the  levers  of  utility. 

This  is  logical,  considered  as  the  out- 
come of  instrumentalism,  allied  with 
positivism  and  evolutionism.  It  is  t 
"radical  empiricism"  of  knowledge, 
a  utilitarianism  of  truth  and  mortui, 
a  oosmological  evolutionism,  and  t 
metaphysical  nihilism  —  Uiat  is,  if 
simpty  taken  for  itself.  William 
James'  works  show  explicitly  and 
fully  all  these  modem  tendencies; 
they  have  attained  a  currency  and 
influence  which  their  character,  as 
representing  the  Zeitgeist,  fits  ihem 
to  have. 

The  variations  of  pragmatism,  or 
let  us  say,  rather,  of  pure  prag- 
matism,* combined  with  other  pointe 
of  view  (realistic,  voluntariatic,  plu- 
ralistic, esthetic,  etc)  are  numerous; 
so  numerous  that  the  pragmatists  are 
adopting  new  names  to  denote  eadi 
the  wing  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs.  Peirce  wishes  to  be  called 
a  "  pri^nnaticist,"  Schiller  a  *'  human- 
ist," Dewey  an  "instrumentalist," 
etc.  (see  Lovejoy's  distinction  of 
"  thirteen  pragmatisms  "  in  the  Jowr- 
nal  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  1908 )»  The 
latest  question  on  which  pragmatisti 
divide  is  this :  "  can  a  pragmatist  be 
a  realist  ?  " 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  oonsidff- 
ation  of  the  broader  signifleanes  of 
the  movement — ^in  the  practical  na- 
ture of  which  many  see  a  character- 
istically American  point  of  view — «e 
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may  weigh  it  in  the  light  of  the 
actual  critioiam  it  has  reoeived. 
Royee  {Prooeedinga  Fourth  Intema- 
iional  Congress  of  Philosophy,  Heidel- 
berg, 1008)  is  able  to  include  it  as 
a  »ctor  in  his  system  of  abaolute 
"  Toluntarism."  Bradley,  in  articles 
in  Mind  (1908-10),  in  turn  considers 
it  a  partial  truth  long  done  justice 
to  in  the  development  of  intellectual- 
ism.  So  far  as  the  apostles  of  the 
movement  would  themselves  agree 
upon  the  psychological  experience  of 
which  truth  is  the  organ  and  reality  is 
the  presupposition,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  the  heiurt,  the  **  passional  nature," 
the  "will  to  believe"  (see  James' 
The  Will  to  Believe,  1897,  for  both 
these  phrases). 

This  form  of  pragmatism,  at  least, 
amounts  then  to  a  philosophy  in  which 
personal  passion,  choice,  feeling,  pref- 
erence, supplies  the  touchstone— or  a 
touchstone — to  value  and  validity,  and 
it  may  be  described  as  an  **  anectiv- 
ism,"  taking  the  term  in  somewhat  the 
same  sense  that  the  systems  of  its 
critics  are  respectively  described  as 
"voluntarism"  and  " intellectualism " 
( or  rationalism ) .  Indeed,  the  presence 
of  the  mystical  motive — the  motive  to 
displace  discursive  and  rational  ma- 
chinery by  immediate  and  direct  feel- 
ing of  value — is  so  prominent  in 
James'  later  work  (see  his  A  Plural- 
istio  Universe,  1909)  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  su^^est  to  the  reader  the  pro- 
oedure  of  nistorical  mysticism.  Per- 
sonally, too,  James  did  not  hiesitate 
to  show  his  sympathy  with  this  type 
of  thought  (cf.  nis  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Ewperience,  1907),  and  tem- 
peramentally he  exemplifi^  it. 

Philosophers  have  thus  again  boxed 
the  compass.  Intellect,  will,  feeling 
— rationalism,  volimtarism,  mysticism 
—each  of  this  exhaustive  trio  has  had 
its  new  apotheosis.  In  pragmatism 
the  last  t^o,  feeliog  and  will,  join 
forces  against  the  first:  temper  versus 
-eason,  will  versus  conviction,  results 
yeraua  logic — ^this  is  now  the  issue 
oined. 

Stated  in  this  way  the  futility  of 
;riticism  from  any  of  the  traditional 
>oiiits  of  view  becomes  evident.  One 
a  temperamentally  a  rationalist  or 
i  pra^atist;  and  so  far  as  the  phil- 
isophical  motive  is  concerned,  prag- 
aatism  is  exemplified  from  the  stai^ 


If,  then,  no  final  result  can  be  reached 
by  logical  reasoning,  what  is  the  critic 
to  do?  The  weapon  of  rationalism 
is  broken  by  the  pragmatist  before 
the  fight  begins. 

Ck>nsequently  criticism,  taking  an- 
other form,  deprecates  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  philosophy  by 
elevating  one  or  two  of  the  mental 
functions — intellect  or  feeling  or  will 
— to  a  place  of  high  dignity  and  mo- 
nopoly, at  the  expense  of  other  func- 
tions. Who  made  reason  more  reliable 
than  feeling,  or  will  more  potent  than 
argument?  The  whole  mental  life — 
all  aspects  of  experience — must  be 
concerned  in  the  apprehension  and 
management  of  things,  and  philosophy 
shoula  not  disparage  certain  functions 
in  order  to  digni^  others.  But  it 
should  try  to  discover  what  partial 
contribution  each  of  them  maJces  to 
the  full  meaning  of  the  world  and  of 
man. 

This  issues  in  another — a  fourth — 
point  of  view  from  which  each  of  the 
three  doctrines  so  ably  represented 
in  recent  discussion  seems  partial 
—  although  partially  true.  Pragma- 
tism is  a  revolt  against  the  abuse  of 
reason;  but  rationalism  is  equally 
a  revolt  against  excess  of  passion 
and  caprice.  A  logical  machine  would 
perhaps  be  a  better  guide  than  a 
weather-vane — to  have  in  one's  head! 
But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  one  of 
these.  Will  informed  by  knowledge 
and  moved  by  feeling — this  is  what 
every  normal  man  has  and  is,  not 
one  of  these  alone  nor  two  of  them. 
So  the  protest  arises  against  dividing 
the  personality  and  considering  the 
glimpse  of  reality  that  one  part  fives 
more  to  be  este^ed  than  the  vision 
which  comes  from  the  whole. 

Hence  attempts  to  trace  out  the 
mental  life  as  a  whole,  and  find  its 
issue  in  some  mode  of  experience  com- 
prehensive of  all  the  partial  mean- 
ing's reality  has  here  or  there.  Brad- 
ley {Appearance  and  Reality,  second 
edition,  1897),  claims  that  reality 
comes  to  us  most  fully  in  a  state  of 
superpersonality  which  lies  bevond 
the  contradictions  of  thought.  Berg- 
son  {Les  Donn^es  immidiates  de  la 
Conscience,  sixth  edition,  1910)  finds 
in  a  higher  "intuition,"  a  sort  of 
further  instinct,  the  immediateness 
that  logical  processes  lack  or  destroy. 
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Baldwin  ( "  Knowledge  and  Imagina- 
tion," Psychological  Review,  May, 
1908)  explicitly  claimB  that  in  ss- 
thetio  experience  the  partial  insights 
of  intelligence  and  feeling  are  mu- 
tually conserved  and  supplemented, 
and  the  things  of  personal  desire  and 
worth  are  reconciled  with  the  things 
of  truth  and  fact.  "Contemplation" 
would  be  perhaps  the  term  best  suited 
to  express  the  function  these  writers 
in  common  have  in  mind.  It  is  a 
mode  of  apprehension  in  which  all  the 
values  of  experience  regarding  the 
world,  are  taken  up  in  a  richer  sense 
of  self.  Knowledge  is  instrumental 
to  practice,  and  practice  is  instru- 
mental to  knowledge,  while  both  serve 
the  ends  of  personal  feeling ;  and  each 
must  do  its  perfect  work,  if  we  would 
discover  the  full  reality  of  the  most 
prosaic  things  of  life.  Everything 
may  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  esthetic  perfection. 

Such  a  point  of  view  has  never 
been  worked  out  as  a  philosophy, 
though  many  —  among  whom  one 
thinks  of  the  great  master  Lotze — 
have  protested  against  the  partial 
character  of  the  solutions  which  al- 
ternately come  into  vogue  in  the 
progress  of  thought.  Just  now,  in 
pragmatism,  it  is  "the  heart"  that 
has  its  vogue;  but  the  heart,  too,  is 
but  part  of  the  hiunan  person. 

The  net  gain  to  philosophy,  how- 
ever, from  recent  discussion  is  great. 
The  working  out  of  motives  pro- 
foundly roo^d  in  the  soil  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  issued  in  in- 
strumentalism  and  pragmatism:  the 
motives  of  evolutionism,  scientific 
naturalism,  social  solidarity.  These 
are  enemies  to  absolutism,  mysticism, 
individualism.  The  development,  in- 
deed, is  not  yet  complete.  Pragma- 
tism, as  so  far  stated  by  its  principal 
advocates  (James,  Dew^,  Schiller), 
is  too  individualistic.  It  hinges  on 
private  will  and  feeling  and  on  util- 
ity to  the  individual,  just  as  the  evo- 
lution of  the  early  Darwinians  (Hux- 
ley, Romanes)  dwelt  upon  individual 
struggle  and  prized  individual  util- 
ity. But  for  all  that,  never  again 
can  scholastic  rationalism  or  logical 
dogmatism  hold  its  own  in  the  theater 
oi  public  discussion.  Experimental 
proof,  utility,  personal  acoeptabili^, 
are  hereafter  to  be  as  important  in 


a  system  that  is  to  commend  itself 
to  men,  as  are  the  consistency,  dis- 
interestedness, and  universality  of  ap- 
plication of  the  verbal  propositions 
it  comprises. 

Esthetics. — ^The  recognition  of  the 
esthetic  experience  as  of  value  for 
its  revelation  of  reality — even  as  be- 
ing more  than  a  sort  of  pleasant  lux- 
ury— has  been  made  possible  by  posi- 
tive   researches.     The   work    on  the 
phenomena  covered  in  German  by  the 
term  EinfUhlung  is  very  noteworthy. 
It  was  associated  originally  with  the 
name  of  Lipps  (see  Lipps,  ^athetik, 
1903-06,  and  Weiteres  amr  EinfUhlung, 
1905),  who  pointed  out  that  in  es- 
thetic experience  there  is  a  "  reading- 
in"  or  "feeling-in"   {Eir^Uhlung)— 
a  sort  of  projection— of  the  observer's 
personal   life  into  the  beautiful  ob- 
ject.   We  find  ourselves  carried  along 
with  the  thing  we  admire  by  a  sym- 
pathetic movement  of  our  personaUty. 
We  are  taken  up  in  body  and  mind 
by  the  lines  of  a  Qothie  cathedral, 
and  we  imitate  by  incipient  movements 
the  poses  of  a  rhythmic  dance.     In 
two  ways  is  this  seen:   we  go  over 
into  the  work  of  art,  joining  in  doing 
what  it  seems  to   do,  sharing  what 
it  depicts;  and  besides  this,  we  retain 
our  sense  of  self,  our  personal  pro- 
prietorship of  the  process,  so  that  it 
IS   really   an   intimate  movement  of 
our  own  immediate  self — not  merely 
an   outgo    of    sentimental    sympathy 
with  a  thing  that  is  really  dead— 
that    we    feel.      Our    personality   it 
thus  advanced,  idealizea,  perfected  in 
the  meaning  with  which  the  work  of 
art  is  charged.     We  have  a  sense  of 
identity    and    communion    with    the 
thing  which  the  art  impulse  selects 
and  presents. 

Apart  from  the  detailed  and  some- 
what fanciful  applications  of  this 
principle  by  Lipps  and  some  of  his 
followers  (the  whole  thing  is  ably 
criticised  by  Lalo,  Les  Sentiments 
esth^tiquea,  1909),  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  facts  are  new  and  that  th^ 
justify  their  name:  the  art  work  if 
a  thing  of  "empathy"  (Titchener, 
Ward ) ,  of  "  f ellow-f eeUng  "  ( MitcheU ) , 
of  "inner  sympathy"  (Groos),  of 
"sympathetic  projection"  (Urban), 
of  "semblance  of  personality"  (Bald- 
win), all  terms  suggested  by  different 
writers  as  renderings  of  the  Germtn 
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Einfuhlung    (see   Mitchell,   Struoture 
and  Growth  of  the  Mind,  1907 ;  Grooe, 
Der  Aeathetische  Oemtss,  1902 ;  Bald- 
win, Thought  and  Things,  vol.  i,  1906; 
Urban,  article  "  Sympathy,  ^Esthetic," 
in    Dictionary    of    PhUoaophy    and 
Psychology),     It  brings  art,  in  com- 
pany with  play,  into  line  with  the 
series    of    imaginative    functions    in 
which   hypothesis   and   discovery,   no 
less  than  personal  reading  and  ideal- 
ization, are  embodied;  and  shows  the 
possibility  of  an  experience  in  which 
the    barriers    between    "  inner     and 
outer,"  the  self  and  the  world,  are  for 
the  time  broken  down.    While  in  the 
state  of  rapt  contemplation  of  a  work 
of  art,  the  spectator  loses  his  sense 
of   the  opposition   and   hindrance   of 
fact,  and  also  his  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment through   error.     He   is  carried 
away  in  the  anticipation  of  the  ideal 
in  which  both  truth  and  value  reach 
their   consiunmation.     In   an   impor- 
tant monograph,   W.   D.    Furry   has 
shown  the  possible  significance  in  this 
direction  of  the  esthetic  category  for 
the  theory  of  knowledge  (Furry,  The 
JEsthetio  Ewperience,  1908). 

Another  significant  recent  contribu- 
tion to  esthetic  theory  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  J.  A.  Stewart's 
Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas.  Professor 
Stewart  shows  the  psychological  con- 
ditions of  aesthetic  appreciation  in  the 
imaging  function. 


Religion. — Psychology  has  made  al- 
liance with  anthropology,  history,  and 
statistics  for  the  investigation  of  re- 
ligious phenomena  as  such  (James' 
Varieties  of  Religious  Ewperience  is 
a  documentary  study  of  historical 
cases).  An  able  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  religion  by  H5ffding, 
and  others,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Proceeding  of  the  Simth  International 
Congress  of  Psychology,  Geneva,  1909. 
King,  The  Development  of  Religion, 
1910,  carries  pragmatic  principles  into 
the  psychology  and  anthropology  of 
religion. 

But  the  final  synthesis  of  systematic 
philosophical  thought  is  also  found  in 
the  treatment  of  religion.  American 
philosophical  works  culminating  in 
religious  theory  are  by  Ladd  (his 
latest  work  being  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion, 1906),  and  Ormond  {The 
Foundations  of  Knowledge,  1900,  and 
The  Concepts  of  Philosophy,  1906). 
Ormondes  systematic  work  incorpo- 
rates the  motives  of  recent  advance — 
especially  the  social  and  genetic  mo- 
tives— ^very  completely;  but  he  hardly 
appreciates  the  force  of  the  instru- 
mentalist position  in  logic.  He 
reaches  a  monistic  spiritualism  with 
a  leaning  toward  the  esthetic.  The 
bearing  of  Darwinism  on  religion  is 
discussed  in  the  works  cited  above 
as  brought  out  by  the  Darwin  cen- 
tennial. 


ADDENDA 


The  Occult. — ^The  phenomena  of 
**  psychic  researc!i  *'  have  had  their 
customary  exploitation  and  popular 
discussion:  startling  revelations  hav- 
inff  been  announced  at  re^lar  inter- 
vals. As  usual,  it  is  physicists  main- 
ly who  have  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  spiritism,  although  certain 
psychologists  have  taken  up  tiie  ex- 
pectant attitude.  The  reader  should 
look  for  himself  into  the  works  of 
Hyslop  {Problems  of  Psychic  Re- 
search, 1908),  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge — 
the  latter  a  distinsuished  physicist 
who  speaks  on  everything  from  spirits 
to  the  Apostles'  Creed  with  a  posi- 
tiveness  inverselv  proportional  to  his 
authority;  the  former  a  philosopher 
of  stajiding  and  a  genuine  inquirer 
who  is  convinced  of  the  authenticity 
of    messages   from   the  dead.     There 


has  been  so  far,  however,  I  think, 
no  case  or  event  so  unambiguous  as 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
those  not  already  over  sympathetic- 
ally inclined. 

Events. — ^The  recent  event  of  most 
significance  in  this  department  was 
the  death  of  Prof.  William  James  on 
August  26,  1910.  His  latest  and 
greatest  honor,  coming  in  1910,  after 
a  multitude  of  other  distinctions,  was 
his  advancement  to  be  Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  He  had  been 
Foreign  Correspondent  in  the  Phil- 
osophical Section  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques  for 
several  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those 
competent  to  judge,  he  was  the  most 
influential  philosophical  thinker  of 
the  world.    Other  productive  men  who 
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have  recently  been  removed  by  death 
are  Paulsen  of  Berlin  (1908),  and 
EbbinghauB  of  Breslau  (1909.) 

The  International  Philosophical  and 
Psychological  (Ik>nffre88ee  met  after 
their  stated  periods,  the  former  at 
Heidelberg  in  1908,  the  latter  at 
Geneva  in  1909.  Their  proceedings, 
as  formally  cited  above,  afford  gw)d 
indexes  to  the  topics  of  current  phil- 
osophical interest  and  discussion. 
The  Psychological  (Dongress  voted  to 
meet  in  the  United  States  in  1913, 
under  the  following  officers:  Hon. 
President,  William  James;  President, 
J.  Mark  Baldwin;  Vice  Presidents,  E. 
B.  Titchener  and  J.  M.  Cattell;  Sec- 
retary, J.  B.  Watson.  The  Philosoph- 
ical Congress  is  to  meet  at  Bologna 
in  the  spring  of  1911. 

Process  in  educational  psychology 
is  indicate  by  the  foundation  of  two 
new  Journals-— the  Archives  de  P6' 
dologte  of  the  Belgian  Pedagogical 
Institute,  and  the  Journal  of  Eduoa- 
iional  Psychology,  an  American  peri- 


odical devoted  to  experimental  stud- 
ies. An  international  committee  has 
been  constituted  with  M.  Bii^  of 
Paris  as  chairman,  to  see  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  results  of  experi- 
mental psychology  into  ekmentarj 
education. 

Bibliography. — Besides  the  selected 
works  mentioned  in  the  text  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Payohological 
Indew,  published  annually  by  the 
Psychological  BewAw,  full  classified 
lists  of  titles ;  see  also  the  philosoph- 
ical Bibliography,  printed  by  the 
Revue  N4o-8oholastique,  Select  refer- 
ences are  given  under  the  varied 
topics  of  Saldwin's  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Other 
bibliographical .  projects  not  yet  in- 
augurated include  a  general  descrip- 
tive bibliography  of  philosophy  un- 
dertaken by  the  International  Phil- 
osophical Cfongress  at  the  Heidelberg 
meeting,  and  a  bibliography  of  French 

Publications,  projected  by  the  Frendi 
Philosophical  Society. 
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MEDICINE   AND   MEDICAL   DISCOVEBT 


National  Assodatioii  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. — A 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
in  Washington,  May  2  and  3,  1910. 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  the  executive 
secretary,  reported  the  growth  of  the 
anti-tuberculosis  movement  since  May 
1,  1909.  The  number  of  associations 
for  the  prevention  of  consumption  has 
increased  from  290  to  over  426;  the 
number  of  sanatoriums  and  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
from  298  to  400,  and  the  special  tuber- 
culosis dispensaries  from  222  to  265. 
During  1909  thirty-six  out  of  forty- 
three  legislatures  in  session  consid- 
ered the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and 
in  twenty-eight  bills  were  passed  for 
the  prevention  or  treatment  of  this 
disease.  Since  the  opening  of  the  leg- 
islative session  of  1910,  out  of  eleven 
legislatures  in  session,  all  considered 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis  and  every 
one  of  them  enacted  some  law  on  the 
subject. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation are  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of 
Baltimore,  president;  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Dr. 
Oeorge  Dock,  of  St.  Louis,  vice  presi- 
dents; Gen.  Oeorge  M.  Sternberg,  of 
Washington,  treasurer;  Dr.  Henry 
Barton  Jacobs,  of  Baltimore,  secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  of 
New  York,  executive  secretary.  Ex- 
president  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Dr. 
William  Osier  are  honorary  vice  pres- 
idents. 

The  Double  Red  Cross.— Although 
the  double  red  cross  has  been  used 
in  America  for  more  than  four  years 
as  the  international  emblem  of  the 
crusade  against  tuberculosis,  few  peo- 
ple have  known  how  it  originated 
until  announcement  of  the  history 
of  the  symbol  was  made  public,  Sept. 


29,  1910,  by  the  National  Association. 
The  double  red  cross  was  first  sug- 
guested  as  the  symbol  of  the  Interna- 
tional Anti -Tuberculosis  Association 
in   Berlin   in  Oct.,    1902,   by   Dr.  G. 


THE  DOUBLE  RED  CROSS. 

Sersiron,  of  Paris,  now  associate  sec- 
retary of  L'Association  Centrale 
Franca  ise  Contre  la  Tuberculose.  Dr. 
Sersiron's  proposal  was  adopted  at 
the  Berlin  meeting  and  a  movement 
at  once  started  to  secure  official  recog- 
nition and  protection  for  the  double 
cross  from  European  governments. 

The  double  red  cross  is  similar  in 
shape  to  a  cross  used  frequently  in 
the  Greek  Catholic  churches,  and  also 
to  the  Lorraine  Cross  of  France.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States  has  adopted  the  pro- 
portions of  nine  for  the  length  of  the 
cross  to  five  for  the  width  of  the 
arms,  with  a  space  one  ninth  of  the 
length  between  the  arms. 

In  1902,  when  the  double  red  cross 
was  adopted,  there  were  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  associations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  organized  on 
a  wide  basis.  To-day,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  anti -tuberculosis  crusade, 
associations  have  been  formed  in  al- 
most every  civilized  country  in  the 
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world.  Even  China  is  beginning  to 
take  action  along  this  line,  while  in 
Turkey,  India,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Iceland,  and 
in  all  of  the  European  countries  ac- 
tive societies  are  at  work.  In  the 
United  States,  from  four  independent 
associations  in  1902,  the  double  red 
cross  now  enlists  a  carefully  organ- 
ized national  movement  under  which 
are  affiliated  more  than  thirty  state 
bodies  and  420  local  societies.  If  to 
these  agencies  are  added  the  local, 
state,  and  national  governments  en- 
rolled in  anti-tuberculosis  work,  the 
double  red  cross  becomes  the  symbol 
of  the  greatest  organized  campaign  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  a  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium.  —  In  a  bulletin  issued 
July  21,  1910,  the  National  Associa- 
tion says  that  the  average  cost  per 
patient  per  day  in  thirty  semichari- 
table  sanatoriums  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  $1,669.  These  insti- 
tutions represent  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  over  $1,300,000  and  over  815,- 
000  days  of  treatment  given  each 
year.  The  bulletin  points  out  how 
the  country  could  save  annually  at 
least  $160,000,000,  if  indigent  con- 
sumptives were  properly  segregated. 

The  food  cost  in  most  institutions 
represented  one  third  of  the  annual 
e-xpenditures.  The  average  daily  food 
cost  per  patient  was  $0,544.  The  ex- 
penditures for  salaries  and  wages  rep- 
resented nearly  another  third,  being 
$0,481  per  day  per  patient  out  of  a 
total  of  $1,669.  The  fuel,  oil,  and 
light  cost  was  $0,206  per  capita  per 
diem  or  about  one  eighth  of  the  total 
cost. 

The  daily  cost  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions ranged  all  the  way  from 
$0,946  per  patient  to  $2,555.  In  the 
Far  West  and  Southwest,  as  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  and  California 
the  cost  was  higher  than  in  the  East, 
being  $2,025  per  patient  as  against 
$1,748. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  thirty 
institutions  were  $1,363,953,  while  the 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$1.548,52,5.  More  than  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  were  received 
from  public  funds  and  private  bene- 
factions, only  28.8  per  cent  being  from 
patients. 


Computing  that  there  are  in  tht 
United  States  at  least  300,000  in- 
digent consumptives  who  should  be 
cared  for  in  charitable  or  semichari- 
table  sanatoriums  and  hospitals,  the 
National  Association  estimates  that 
the  annual  cost  to  the  country  for  the 
treatment  of  these  persons  would  be 
$50,000,000  at  the  rate  of  $1,669  per 
day  per  patient.  At  the  lowest  e^ 
tinuite  the  country  loses  $200,000,0(K) 
a  year  from  the  incapacity  of  these 
indigent  victims  of  tuberculosis.  This 
would  mean  a  net  saving  of  $150,000*- 
000  a  year  to  the  United  States  if 
all  cases  of  consumption  too  poor  to 
afford  proper  treatment  in  expensive 
sanatoriums  were  cared  for  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  municipality,  county,  or 
state. 

International  Tuberculosis  CongresL 
— The  Seventh  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  will  be  held  in  Rome 
in  1911,  Sept.  24th  to  30th.  This 
gathering,  which  meets  every  three 
years,  and  was  last  held  in  Washii^;- 
ton  in  1908,  will  be  imder  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy.  The  secretary  general  is  Prot 
Vittorio  Ascoli,  and  the  presidoit 
Prof.  Guido  Baccelli.  An  Ameriom 
committee  of  one  himdred  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  official  body  repr^ent- 
ing  the  United  States. 

The  congress  at  Rome  will  be  ia 
three  sections,  that  on  etiology  and 
causes  of  tuberculosis;  on  pathology 
and  therapeutics,  both  medical  and 
surprical;  and  on  the  social  defense 
against  tuberculosis. 

Spitting  Laws  Poorly  Enforced.— 
Anti -spitting  ordinances,  laws,  and 
regulations  in  more  than  five  eighths 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  enforced  as  they  should 
be,  alleges  the  National  AssociaticB 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  in  a  bulletin  issued  April 
11,  1910.  While  most  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  such 
laws  on  their  books,  in  the  great  mi- 
jority  of  cases  they  are  ignored. 

The  bulletin  is  preliminary  to  a 
more  extensive  study  of  the  subject 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Association 
in  Washington,  May  3d,  by  Robert 
J.  Newton,  of  St.  Louis.  It  covers  ia 
detail  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
spitting  ordinances  in  eighty  of  iht 
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largest  cities.  During  the  year  1909 
in  these  eighty  cities  3>421  arrests 
were  made  for  riolation  of  the  laws 
regarding  spitting  in  public  places. 
Over  2,900  convictions  were  secured 
and  $4,100  was  collected  in  fines. 

New  York  City  had  more  arrests 
than  any  other  city,  having  had  2,513, 
with  2,099  convictions,  and  $1,936.80 
collected  in  fines.  Baltimore  comes 
next  with  214  arrests  and  an  equal 
number  of  convictions.  Pittsburg  is 
third  in  rank  with  St.  Louis  fom-th. 
In  fifty-two  cities  out  of  the  eighty 
the  law  was  either  not  enforced  at 
all  or  very  poorly  enforced. 

Compulsory  Notification.  —  Twelve 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  special  laws  requiring  the  re- 
porting of  tuberculosis.  Nine  states 
require  the  reporting  of  tuberculosis 
by  including  the  disease  with  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  Total,  twenty- 
one  states  and  the  District. 


Thirty- two  cities  have  passed  spe- 
cial ordinances  requiring  the  report* 
ing  of  tuberculosis.  Fifty  cities  nave 
ordinances  or  reg^ilationn  requiring 
the  reporting  of  tuberculosis,  indud* 
ing  it  in  the  category  of  oontagioue 
and  infectious  or  dangerous  diseases. 
Total,  eighty- two  cities.  Five  cities 
request  the  reporting  of  tuberculosis 
cases. 

Of  the  state  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books  requiring  the  reporting  of  tuber- 
culosis, ten  have  been  passed  since 
Jan.  1,  1908,  all  of  them  special  acts, 
dealing  with  tuberculosis  only.  Twelve 
cities  have  made  the  notification  of 
tuberculosis  compulsory  since  Jan.  1, 
1908. 

Appropriations  for  Tuberculosis 
Work. — The  following  is  a  statement 
of  appropriations  made  by  state  legis- 
latures, m  1909,  in  regular  or  special 
sessions,  for  fighting  the  increase  of 
tuberculosis: 


State. 


AlabaiiKi 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Colorado . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Illinoiis, 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

[./OuiBiana .... 

Maine 

Massarhusctt*) 
Vlichigan.  .  .  . 
Vfinnesota.  .  .  . 

Vlissouri 

Viontana 

^iebraska .... 
^Tevada 


sew  Hanipshir^» 
Cew  Jerj*oy.  .  .  . 
^J'ew  Mexic  >.  .  . 

^ew  York 

J"orth  Carolina 
forth  Dakota    . 

►hio 

Oklahoma 


>regon 

ennsylvania 
or  to  Rico .  .  . 
.bode  Island . 
DUth  Dakota 
ennessee .  .  .  . 


exa,8 

^aflhinj^ton . 
'est  Virginia 


isconain. 


Regular. 


Special. 


$S0.0()0 .  00 
17,000.00 


$.')0.000.00 
i'8".775!50' 


250.000 .  00 
15,000.00 

"5, 666!  66" 


*55,000.00 


10.000. 00 
130,000.00 

"20,606!  66 


Total. 


15.000.00 
*350,000.00 

36.600.00 
*25,000.00 
*20.000 .  00 


45.500 .  00 
45.000  00 


*5,000.00 


*60,003  00 


25.500  00 
1,5;X).00 


97.50')  00 
7,500.00 


♦20.000.00 


316  674.74 
30.000.00 
10,000.00 


2,094,500.00 
13.800  00 
52,000.00 


20,000 .  00 


9.000 .  00 

3.500.00 

10,000.00 


60,000.00 


40,500.00 


$80,0(0.00 
17,000.00 


300.000 .  00 

15.000.00 

IS.775.50 

5.000.00 


10.000.00 

130.000 .  00 

55,000 .  00 

20.000.00 


60.500.00 
30.5.000.00 
36.600.00 
30.000.00 
20,000.00 


25,500.00 
61.500.00 


414.174  74 
37.500.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 


20.000 .  00 
2,094,500.00 
22.800.00 
55,500 .  00 
10,000.00 


60,000.00 


40.500.00 


TotaU «2,956.175  50 


$1,108,674.74 


$4,064,850.24 


*  Indicates  that  all  or  part  of  anpropriatlona  has  been  estimated. 
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The  appropriations  made  in  1910, 
were  as  follows: 


State. 

Appropria- 
tions. 

Georgia 

S15.000.00 

Kentucky 

1,000.00* 

Mfttyland 

175,000.00 1 

MaMaohueettt 

200,000.00 

MiMisfliDDi 

1,000.00 

New  Jeraev 

60,000.00 

New  York 

100,000.00 

Porto  Rico 

14,000.00 

Rhode  Iftlaod 

50.000.00 

ffouth  Oarolina,  ,■,--,--  r 

Vermont .....  t 

2.000.00 

Virsinia 

25.000.00 

Total 

$643,000.00 

•  Additional  appropriation  to  State  Board  of 
Health. 

t  Includes  subsidy  to  private  hospitals. 

Typhoid  Fever. — It  is  being  shown 
more  conclusively  that  this  disease  is 
not  exclusively  a  food  or  water-borne 
disease.  It  is  being  demonstrated  that 
the  patient  is  a  source  of  infection, 
the  bacilli  being  carried  by  direct  or 
indirect  contact.  The  house  fly,  espe- 
ciallv,  is  considered  as  a  carrier  of 
the  infection. 

Typhus  Fever. — Rickets  and  Wilder 
(Dr.  Rickets  lost  his  life  in  Mexico 
while  doing  research  work  in  this  dis- 
ease) have  shown  that  typhus  fever 
is  transmitted  by  body  lice  {Pediculus 
vestimenti) ,  Tney  have  shown  that 
neither  fleas  nor  bedbugs  carry  the 
disease,  as  was  before  believed. 

Calcium  Hypochlorite. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  extraordinary  value  of 
calcium  hypochlorite  for  the  steriliza- 
tion of  municipal  water  supplies  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
of  the  year,  giving  place  in  many  in- 
stances to  ozone  purification.  Hypo- 
chlorite is  also  being  used  very  suc- 
cessfully to  disinfect  sewage  after  a 
preliminary  system  of  purification 
where  such  disinfection  is  necessary 
either  to  protect  water  supplies  or 
the  shellfish  industry. 

Pellagra,  a  disease  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  use  of  altered 
maize,  and  was  thought,  until  the  last 
few  months,  to  occur  very  rarely  in 
the  United  States,  though  extensively 
found  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Spain,  has  been  shown  to  be 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
middle  western  States.     It  is  charac- 


terized by  gastro-intestinaly  cer^ro- 
spinal  and  cutaneous  symptoms.  The 
disease  comes  on  graduaU^,  general  It 
in  the  spring.  J^  eruption  appenrs 
on  the  skin,  sometimes  weeks  after 
the  preliminary  symptoms.  The  dis- 
ease is  inclined  to  decline  during  the 
end  of  the  summer.  It  may  entirdj 
disappear  in  the  winter  to  reappear 
in  the  following  spring  with  a^ra- 
vated  intensity.  During  the  course  of 
the  disease  mental  disturbances  are 
common.  In  mild  cases  the  disease 
may  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
average  duration  is  about  five.  The 
factors  in  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease are  probably  toxins  developed  in 
the  decomposition  of  damp  mpize. 
Pellagra  occurs  in  children,  but  is 
most  frpGuent  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  ana  fifty.  Recovery  may  take 
place  upon  removal  to  favorable  sur- 
roundings, but  there  is  apt  to  be  per- 
manent damage  to  the  nervous  systein. 
In  advanced  cases  the  prognosis  is 
bad. 

Crocker  Cancer  Research  Fund.— In 
the  late  summer  of  1908  a  sum 
amounting  to  $50,000  was  given  to 
the  New  York  College  of  Physiciani 
and  Surgeons  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
certain  studies  on  the  nature  and 
cure  of  cancer.  *  It  was  not  until  some 
time  after  this  money  had  been  re- 
ceived that  the  name  of  its  donor, 
Mr.  George  Crocker,  became  known. 
This  gift  was  the  forenmner  of  a 
large  bequest  made  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity by  Mr.  Crocker,  who  had  be- 
come convinced  after  careful  investi- 
gation of  a  number  of  universities 
that  Columbia  offered  imusual  oppor- 
tunities for  the  prosecution  of  can- 
cer research.  In  his  will  he  directed 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  two 
large  pieces  of  real  estate  were  to  be 
used  as  a  fund  for  the  study  of  can- 
cer, with  the  proviso  that  should  at 
any  time  the  conquest  of  cancer  be 
achieved,  the  money  should  become 
available  for  research  in  the  field  of 
scientific  medicine.  One  of  these 
parcels  has  been  sold  and  the  money 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  University;  the  other  is 
still  involved  in  some  legal  oompfi- 
cations.  On  the  receipt  of  the  mvt 
donation,  a  committee  of  oflirers  of 
the  university,  consisting  of  Dean 
Lambert,    and    Profs.    Wood.    Blakt, 
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CalkinB,  Hiss,  and  Gies,  was  formed 
to  draw  up  plans  for  the  expansion 
of  such  work  on  cancer  as  was  al- 
ready  being   carried   on   by   various 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
university,  and  now  that  the  whole 
sum  will  shortly   be  available,  this 
committee  is  planning  to  extend  very 
greatly  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to 
increase   the    number   of    those    pre- 
pared  to   devote   themselves   to   the 
investigation  of  cancer  in  the  various 
laboratories  of  the  university.    As  a 
preliminary  step,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  research  staff  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope to  visit  the  various  centers  of 
cancer  study,  and  to  report  in  detail 
as   to  methods  of   organization   and 
equipment  of  those  laboratories  which 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of 
malignant  tumors.    A  similar  inves- 
tigation will  be  made  in  this  coimtry ; 
and  this  report  will  then  be  available 
to  furnish  information  as  to  the  best 
direction   in   which  research   may  be 
prosecuted,    the    relative    proportion 
of  income  to  be  allotted  to  laboratory 
workers  and  their  helpers,  the  cost  of 
animals  and  supplies,  in  other  words, 
all  the  technical  details  of  research 
in  cancer. 

Besides  the  definite  lines  of  experi- 
mental   study    on    animals    now    in 
progress  or  planned   for  the  future, 
it  is  also  proposed  to  investigate  as 
far    as    may   be   the    metabolism   of 
persons  suffering  from  cancer,  and  to 
apply  such  forms  of  nonsurgical  treat- 
ment as  offer  promise  of  checking  or 
curing  malignant  tumors.    It  is  fully 
reali^d,  however,  that  much  prelim- 
inary work  must  be  done  on  seem- 
ingly unimportant  lines  in  order  to 
clear  up  many  obscure  points  as  to 
the  power  of  growth  and  transplant- 
ability    of    malignant    tumors;    and 
this  phase  of  study  can  be  fruitfully 
developed  only  by  experiments  on  a 
large  scale  on  animals.    Until,  there- 
fore, more  is  known  about  the  nat- 
ural   history    of    malignant    tumors, 
and   the  causes  which  underlie  their 
grrowth  and  development,  it  will   be 
impossible  to  develop  a  cure  upon  a 
scientific  basis.     There  are,  however, 
many  indications  that  tumors  of  this 
nature    may    be   influenced   b^   rela- 
tively  simple  methods,  and   it  is   a 
pleasure    to    record    the   part   which 
American  physicians  have  played  in 


studying  the  methods  which  appar- 
ently lead  to  a  cure  of  tumors  in 
animals  and  possibly  also  in  man,  by 
the  infusion  of  blood  or  the  injection 
of  sera,  either  normal  or  derived 
from  persons  suffering  from  cancer. 
Research  along  these  lines  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  started  immediately,  to 
run  parallel  with  investigations  of 
the  purely  abstract  phase  of  the 
question. 

Tetanus  is  an  infectious  malady 
characterized  by  tonic  spasms  of  the 
muscles  with  marked  exacerbations. 
It  is  a  woimd  infection  following 
trauma.  After  an  injury  the  disease 
sets  in  usually  within  ten  days.  An 
extraordinary  number  of  cases  of 
tetanus  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  injury  from  the 
toy  pistol  during  Fourth-of-July  cele- 
brations. The  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  reported  416 
cases  in  1903,  and  began  a  propaganda 
against  the  pistol  with  the  result  that 
the  fatalities  have  been  reduced  to 
seventy- two  reported  cases  in  1910. 

Several  cities,  including  Toledo,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  Boston,  have 
employed  restrictive  measures  whereby 
the  casualties  were  greatly  reduced, 
while  other  cities  like  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  and  Trenton 
passed  prohibitory  ordinances,  with 
the  result  that  deaths  and  injuries 
were  entirely  prevented  or  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  The  number  of  blank 
cartridge  wounds  shows  a  correspond- 
ingly large  decrease,  from  1,225  in 
1909  to  450  in  1910.  Blank  cartridge 
wounds  form  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  tetanus.  Of  the  seventy-two  cases 
of  tetanus  from  Fourth-of-July  inju- 
ries this  year  sixty-seven,  or  93t^  per 
cent,  ended  fatally. 

Ehrlich's  "  606." — ^What  promises 
to  be  the  greatest  discovery  in  medical 
therapeutics  since  the  first  use  of  an- 
titoxines,  has  recently  been  announced 
by  Prof.  Ehrlich,  director  of  the  Royal 
ITierapeutic  Institute,  Frankfort.  In- 
tense professional  interest  is  aroused 
over  this  new  remedy  which  is  the 
joint  work  of  Ehrlich  and  his  Jap- 
anese assistant,  Hata.  The  remedy, 
which  is  called  by  the  discoverer 
"606,"  is  the  result  of  a  definite 
effort  made  by  him  to  produce  a  syn- 
thetic compound  which,  to  use  Ehr- 
lich's  term,  would  be  highly  **  parisi- 
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tropic/'  for  such  organitms  as  spiro- 
cheta  pallida,  and  at  the  same  time 
be,  to  use  Ehrlich's  term  again,  devoid 
of  "  organotropic "  activities,  and  so 
relatively  harmless. 

The  agent  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
clinicians  in  many  hospitals  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  reports  are  now 
available  upon  the  immediate  effect  of 
it  in  a  lai^e  number  of  cases.  The 
clinical  results  reported  agree  in  the 
experience  that  the  injections  produce 
remarkably  favorable  results. 

The  remedy  is  given  by  injections 
which  may  be  intramuscular,  intra- 
venous, or  subcutaneous.  There  is  una- 
nimity of  opinion  as  to  the  prompt 
effect  on  syphilitic  processes.  Primary 
lesions  and  secondaries  disappear  rap 
idly  and  ulcerative  processes  yield 
even  more  strikingly.  Similar  rapid 
beneficial  effect  is  observed  in  brain 
and  other  nervous  lesions.  Serious 
complications  from  the  injections  have 
been  rare.  Many  observers  report  no 
serious  by-effects  even  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases. 

At  present  the  judgment  as  to  the 
Ehrlicn-Hata  remedy  must  be  that  it 
produces  remarkable  specific  effects 
upon  the  manifestations  of  syphilis. 
WTiether  it  will  fulfill  all  that  it 
promises  can  only  be  determined  by 
time. 

The  following  advice  is  from  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Aaaooiation: 

Physl clang  should  remember  that  this 
now  discovery  is,  after  all,  an  arsenic 
preparation.  In  the  past  all  new  arsenic 
preparations,  though  at  first  recom- 
mended as  wonderfully  active,  and 
marvelously  free  from  the  toxic  effects 
of  arsenic,  have  In  the  end  been  found 
to  possess  in  varying  degrees  the  po- 
tency for  harm  common  to  this  element. 

The  Hookworm  Disease. — In  Public 
Health  Bulletin^  No.  32,  issued  at 
Washington,  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  writes  on 
the  hooKworm  disease,  taking  up  its 
nature,  treatment,  and  prevention. 
Hookworm  disease,  known  technically 
as  Uncinariasis,  is  caused  by  small 
round  worms  belonging  to  the  subfam- 
ily Uncinariinff.  For  man,  two  differ- 
eut  species  of  hookworms  are  known, 
namely,  the  New  World  form  ( Necator 
aniericanus ) ,  and  the  Old  World  form 
(nnchylostoma  duodenale).  The  vast 
majority  of  cases  in  the  United  States 


are  due  to  the  New  World  form.  At 
least  two  distinct  stages  most  be  nr 
ognized  for  hookworm  disesse,  tht 
cutaneous  and  intestinal  stana.  TV 
young  hookworm  Urr*  may^  » 
trance  to  the  body  either  throogk  tir 
skin  or  by  beinf  swallo>wed.  When 
they  enter  throu^  the  skin  thcj  cause 
a  condition  known  in  the  South,  where 
this  disease  is  most  prermlent,  «s 
"ground  itch,"  "foot  itch,*'  "toe 
itch,"  "  dew  itch,"  "  dew  poiaon,"  etc 
From  the  skin  the  young  parasltn 
wander  to  the  intestine.  Their  effects 
upon  the  patient  vary  according  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  latter,  the 
intensity  of  infection,  and  perhaps  ac- 
cording to  other  factors  not  yet  thor- 
oughly understood.  The  **  dirt  eater  * 
represents  the  tjrpical  extreme  eaae  of 
hookworm  disease,  and  tiie  intensitr 
of  symptoms  may  vary  from  those  ob- 
served in  the  "  dirt  eater  "  to  ease>  ia 
which  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  anr 
subjective  symptoms,  and  in  which  tl.^ 
infection  may  not  even  be  suspected 
until  found  by  a  chance  microscopic 
examination. 

It  is  the  general  experience  that 
the  hookworm  patients  are  respon<il^^ 
for  a  high  degree  of  the  absences  from 
school,  and  that  they  are  among  those 
who  habitually  fail  in  examinatios^ 
In  a  visit  to  North  Carolina,  I>r.  Stiles 
looked  into  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  cotton  mills,  on  the  occasion  of  s 
popular  lecture  on  sanitation.  The 
results  show  that  nearly  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  living  under 
a  handicap  which  not  only  involves 
them,  but  also  the  next  generatioo. 
since  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  th* 
females  of  babe-nursing  age  are  af- 
flicted with  a  disease  that  inhibits 
proper  nourishment  for  their  babie*. 
both  unborn  and  bom.  EconomicallT 
it  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  mills,  as  well 
as  to  the  workers.  The  mills  mu«t 
provide  for  such  extra  number  of  mill 
houses  as  will  afford  sufficient  help, 
while  decreased  eflSciency  of  the  work- 
men is  a  direct  loss. 

A  gift  of  $1,000,000  by  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller to  fight  the  hookworm  disesjf 
was  announced  at  the  ofilces  of  tbe 
Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany  in  New  York 
City,  on  Oct.  21,  1909.  Promint^: 
educators  and  scientists,  selected  ic 
large  part  from  institutions  in  the 
South,  where  the  disease  is  prevalent 
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conferred  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  rep- 
resentative, and  the  Rockefeller  com- 
mission for  eradication  of  the  hook- 
worm disease  was  organized.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are: 

Dr.  Wm.  II.  Welch,  professor  of 
pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  director  of  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research ; 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  zoiHogy,  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
discoverer  of  the  American  species  of 
hookworm ;  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia ; 
Dr.  David  F.  Houston,  chancellor  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  professor  of  educa- 
tion In  the  University  of  Tennessee ; 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  state  superintendent  of 
education  In  North  Carolina;  Walter  H. 
Page,  editor  of  the  World's  Work :  H.  B. . 
Frlssell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute  ; 
Frederick  T.  Gates,  one  of  Mr.  Rockefel 
ler*s  business  managers ;  Starr  J.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Rockefeller's  counsel  In  benev- 
olent matters ;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Vacdne     Therapy. — Almost     every 
month  changes  the   status   of   treat- 
ment with  yaccine,   and   methods  of 
preparation  and  the  strength   of  the 
solutions  injected  are  almost  as  fre- 
quently modified.     The  value  of  tu- 
berculin  in   tuberculosis   in   properly 
selected    cases    seems    to   be    unques- 
tionable.   It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
tuberculous  inflammations  in  the  eye, 
larynx,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  the 
lungs.    It  should  be  carefully  used  in 
all  stages  of  tuberculosis,  especially  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

A  vaccine  has  been  prepared  from 
a  bacillus  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
•whooping-cough,  and  some  investiga- 
tors have  thought  they  obtained  ben- 
efit from  such  injections.  The  same 
is  true  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris;  but 
these  are  still  subjects  for  investiga- 
tion. 

Vaccination  in  pneumonia  seems  to 
have  given  in  some  instances  a  dimin- 
ished mortality,  and  sometimes  seems 
-to  hasten  the  crisis.  The  best  results 
are  doubtless  obtained  from  an  auto- 
genous vaccine. 

Vaccines  during  the  course  of  ty- 
phoid fever  seem  to  be  of  little  if  any 
^alue. 

In  the  United  States,  England, 
and  Grermany  protective  inoculations 
Against  typhoid  fever  have  been  dem- 


onstrated to  be  of  value.  The  protec- 
tion in  some  instances  have  been  found 
to  last  four  years. 

Shiga  believes  that  protective  in- 
oculations against  bn ciliary  dysentery 
do  not  prevent  the  disease  but  reduce 
the  mortalitv  when  the  disease  occurs. 

Some  investigators  believe  that  vac- 
cination against  secondary  infections, 
after  operations  under  conditions  or 
in  regions  of  the  body  in  which  infec- 
tion will  almost  surely  occur,  is  ad- 
visable. Such  protective  injections 
have  been  made  with  the  Staphylococ- 
cus aureus  and  Streptococcus,  and 
with  the  Bacillus  coli  if  the  operation 
was  on  the  alimentary  tract.  It  is 
still  a  question  whether  such  injec- 
tions are  advisable. 

Vaccinations  in  pustulent  acne  are 
rather  unsatisfactory.  The  same  is 
true  of  erysipelas. 

Septic  infections  should  be  vacci- 
nated with  stock  vaccine  and  then  as 
soon  as  an  autogenous  vaccine  can  be 
developed  it  should  be  used.  The 
pneumococcus  vaccine  seems  to  be  of 
most  value  when  the  pneumococcus 
has  attacked  other  parts  of  the  body 
than  the  lung,  as  in  pneumococcic  em- 
pyema or  in  a  pneumococcic  joint  in- 
flammation. 

It  seems  now  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  that  gonococcus 
vaccine  is  very  valuable  when  the  gon- 
ococcus has  invaded  joints,  and  espe- 
cially valuable  where  the  inflammation 
has  been  prolonged  and  become  almost 
chronic.  In  acute  infections  it  is  of 
much  less  value. 

A  number  of  colon  bacillus  infec- 
tions, especially  when  this  germ  has 
infected  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
the  bladder,  have  seemed  to  have  been 
benefited  by  vaccination  with  this 
germ. 

Entamoeba  Mortinatalium.  —  Smith 
and  Weidman  have  probably,  as  they 
suggest,  established  a  new  disease  of 
the  fetus  in  utero  and  the  child  in 
early  postnatal  life,  in  their  paper 
describing  the  occurrence  of  an  amo?- 
biform  protozoan,  which  they  differ- 
entiate from  known  pathogenic  amce- 
bffi  and  to  which  they  give  the  name 
entamceha  mortinatalium  {Univ,  of 
Penna,  Med.  Bull.,  July-Aug.,  1910). 
In  an  additional  note  {ihtd,,  Sept., 
1910)  they  refer  to  the  discovery  of 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  organ- 
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inns  in  the  dead-bom  fetus  by  Jesio- 
nek  and  Kiolemengolon  {Milnch. 
Med,  Wochensohr.y  1004,  No.  43) 
and  by  Kibbert  {Centralhl,  f.  allgem, 
Pathol,,  1904,  No.  23)  in  Germany, 
Kibbert's  case  dating  back  twenty 
years  before  the  publication  referred 
to.  The  descriptions  of  the  European 
observers  would  indicate  a  slight  dif- 
ference from  the  organisms  of  Smith 
and  Weidman,  although  the  differ- 
ences in  the  case  of  Ribbert's  specimens 
are  so  slight  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  these  were  identical  with  those 
of  Smith  and  Weidman.  In  the  cases 
both  of  Jesionek  and  Itiolemengolon 
and  of  Hibbert  the  organisms  were 
met  in  syphilitic  fetuses,  and  the  for- 
mer suspected  they  had  discovered 
the  cause  of  lues.  Neither  of  the 
Europeans  attempted  a  certain  classi- 
fication of  the  cells,  and  in  fact  left 
the  protozoan  nature  of  the  objects 
uncertainly  disposed  of.  Smith  and 
Weidman  acknowledge  that  for  final 
verification  of  their  belief  living 
specimens  must  be  studied,  and 
frankly  accept  the  possibility  that 
some  emendation  of  the  details  of 
their  description  may  thus  be  called 
out  even  to  the  extent  of  alterinsr 
their  classification.  They  have  care- 
fully searched  the  living  mother  as  a 
source  of  the  intrauterine  infection, 
but  are  unable  to  indicate  the  source 
of  the  micro5rganisms.  The  en- 
tamnpbffi  in  all  of  the  above  cases 
were  found  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and 
lungs  of  the  fetus,  in  places  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  in  the  latter 
circumstance  surrounded  by  a  minute 
zone  of  suppuration  and  early  encap- 
sulation. In  a  small  bit  of  tissue  less 
than  a  half  cubic  centimeter  in  size, 
six  such  microscopic  abscesses  are 
described  by  Smith  and  Weidman, 
suggesting  an  aggregate  involvement 
of  the  entire  economy  of  decided  im- 
portance, and  quite  compatible  with 
the  idea  that  such  infection  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  death  of  the  fetus. 
The  pathology  of  antenatal  life  is  so 
insufficiently  worked  over,  and  the 
causes  of  death  before  birth  so  little 
comprehended,  that  this  addition  is 
of  decided  importance. 

Corresponding  Proteins. — One  of  the 
most  far-reaching  contributions  in 
the  field  of  medicinal  biology  is  that 
presented  by  Drs.  E.  T.  Reichert  and 


A.  P.  Brown,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  their  volume  on  the 
Differentiation  and  Specificity  of  Cor- 
responding Proteins  and  other  Vital 
Suhstanoea  in  Relation  to  Biological 
Classification  and  Organic  EvoUt- 
tiont  published  by  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington  in  the  wintff 
of  1909-10.  The  authors  have  shown 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  prevalenee 
of  the  principles  of  the  evolutionil 
doctrine  in  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  molecules  of  the  substancei 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
cells  of  the  living  organism,  carrying 
the  teachings  of  Darwin  and  Wallaee 
and  their  followers  back  from  the 
field  of  gross  morphology  into  the 
domain  of  ultramicrosoopic  or  molec- 
ular construction.  The  work  dealf 
mainly  with  the  hemoglobins,  bat 
enough  is  shown,  and  haa  been  coa- 
firmed  by  further  work  since  publi- 
cation, to  make  it  practically  certain 
that  the  same  facts  obtain  in  case 
of  the  other  constituent  types  of  com- 
pounds. The  writers  undertook  t 
crystallographic  study  of  the  hemo- 
globins from  a  large  range  of  ani- 
mals, with  the  result  that  constancr 
in  the  character  of  crystallizatioB 
has  been  shown  for  each  genus,  while, 
between  the  crystals  obtained  from 
the  blood  of  different  genera,  definite 
differences  in  the  system  of  crystal- 
lization and  in  the  axial  ratios  ob- 
tain. Differences  also  prevail  be- 
tween the  isomorphous  crystals 
derived  from  the  blood  of  the  differ- 
ent' species  of  a  given  genua,  in  the 
angular  mensuration,  in  the  habit 
and  in  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
crystals;  so  that  not  only  has  it  boeo 
foimd  possible  from  study  of  the 
blood  of  test  examples  to  determine 
the  generic  classification  of  the  ani- 
mal from  which  it  was  obtained,  bat 
in  most  cases  to  be  positive  as  to  the 
species.  Undoubted  differences,  more- 
over, were  recognized  between  tiie 
oxyhemoglobin  and  the  reduced  hemo- 
globin of  the  same  species. 

The  applicability  of  this  study  is 
almost  incalculable.  If  the  protein 
molecules  of  a  given  species  are  con- 
stant, and  it  can  be  shown  that  t 
variation  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
elements,  without  appreciable  vari- 
ation in  their  analyzea  quantities,  if 
equally  constant  for  another  species, 
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a  striking  suggestion  as  to  the  origin 
of  species  is  at  onoe  attained.  Al- 
though the  hemoglobins  of  such  two 
species  be  analytically  isomeric,  we 
Imow  from  the  study  of  Reichert  and 
Brown,  from  their  differences  of 
crystallization  and  the  optical  proper- 
ties of  their  crystals,  that  they  are 
different,  and  there  can  be  no  escape 
from  the  belief  that  in  the  graphic 
formulsB  of  the  two  a  variation  of 
adjustment  exists,  just  as  a  similar 
explanation  underlies  Pasteur's  1»- 
vogyric  and  dextrogyric  tartrate 
crystals.  Such  readjustments  may 
often  occur  without  impairing  the 
vitality  of  the  molecule,  but  modify- 
ing materially  its  anabolic  and 
catabolic  products,  with  sufficient 
change  in  the  aggregate,  if  the  same 
modification  run  through  a  sufficient 
number  of  molecules  and  cells,  to  de- 
termine a  mutation,  to  be  perpetu- 
ated as  a  new  species  if  in  harmony 
with  the  environment.  With  no 
strain  whatever  the  same  line  of  rea- 
soning would  fittingly  explain  the 
differentiation  of  cells  and  organs  in 
the  developing  being;  is  suggestive  in 
the  question  of  sex  differentiation; 
can  readily  be  applied  to  the  problem 
of  tumor  development,  gives  a  ra- 
tional explanation  of  heredity;  of 
the  influence  of  food  and  environment 
upon  the  individual;  and  a  har- 
monious and  satisfyinjQ^  confirmation 
of  Ehrlich's  "  side-chain  theory "  of 
immunity — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  evi- 
dent applicability  of  the  study  to 
medico-legal  questions,  the  opportu- 
nity of  utilizing  it  in  deciding  moot 
questions  in  systematic  classification 
both  in  animals  and  in  plants,  and 
the  very  real  contribution  it  embodies 
for  general  crystallography. 

STTBGEBT    AND    SXJBGICAL 
DISCOVEBY 

In  the  line  of  surgery  and  surgical 
discovery  many  important  procedures 
are  being  worked  out.  However, 
there  are  comparatively  few  proced- 
ures regarding  which  definite  an- 
nouncements can  be  made. 

During  the  past  year  thoracic 
surgery  has  seen  considerable  devel- 
opment due  to  the  use  of  the  positive 
and   negative   pressure   chambers   of 


Sauerbruch,  Bauer,  and  Meyer,  and 
the  intratracheal-insufl^tion  method 
of  artificial  respiration  of  Meltzer 
and  Auer.  By  either  of  the  above 
methods  operative  procedures  upon 
the  lungs,  esophaguis,  etc,  may  be 
carried  out  without  the  dangers  in- 
cidental to  collapsing  of  the  lungs. 
Negative  pressure  chambers  haye  been 
us^  to  prevent  hemorrhage  in  oper- 
ations upon  the  brain,  the  body  being 
inclosed  in  the  pressure  chamber,  the 
pressure  lowered  and  the  blood  thus 
drawn  from  the  cranial  region,  and 
the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on 
the  uninclosed  head  being  sufficient  to 
stop  bleeding  from  small  vessels. 

The  year  1910  has  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  operations  for  tumors  of 
the  hjrpophysis  and  for  acromegaly, 
to  justify  the  statement  that  the  re- 
moval of  tumors  of  that  region  has 
been  brought  within  the  scope  of  mod- 
ern surgery. 

The  treatment  of  bone  sarcoma  by 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  and  auto- 
plastic bone  transplantation  to  re- 
place the  defect,  instead  of  amputa- 
tion, has  become  the  method  of  the 
year.  Bone  cysts  and  some  varieties 
of  bone  tumors  due  to  radiographic 
study  and  pathological  analyses  are 
now  treated  by  curetting  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  involved  tissue. 

A  new  method  of  end-to-end  in- 
testinal anastomosis  by  invagination 
lias  been  devised  by  Gibson. 

Local  anaesthesia  of  the  extremi- 
ties by  the  injection  of  cocain  into 
the  main  artery  of  that  exfremity 
has  been  reported  by  Ranshoff. 

A  most  ingenious  and  important 
discovery  is  the  treatment  of  ectopia 
vescicee  by  means  of  implantation  of 
the  ureters  in  the  caecum,  in  which 
procedure  the  caecum  takes  on  the 
work  of  the  bladder,  and  the  ap- 
pendix is  so  fixed  as  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  the  urethra. 

The  question  of  internal  secretion 
of  the  ductless  glands  is  being  worked 
out,  and  the  relation  of  the  adre- 
nals to  the  pancreas  and  to  the 
thyroid  has  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished. 

Transfusion  of  blood  from  the 
healthy  to  the  diseased  individual 
has  become  more  perfect  in  its  de- 
tails. The  vein-to-vein  anastomosis 
is  growing  more  steadily  in  favor. 
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MENTAL    AND    NEBVOXJS 
DISEASES 

Neurology.  —  The  Zusammendes 
Referai,  of  Edinger,  which  has  just 
appeared,  brings  the  anatomical  data 
of  neurology  to  date. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out 
the  most  important  of  the  anatomical 
bits  of  work,  special  attention  is  due 
to  the  studies  of  Brodmann  upon  the 
cellular  architecture  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  he  has  presented  in  book 
form  after  several  years  of  minute 
investigation.  It  mav  be  said  that 
Brodmann's  work  with  that  of  KHs, 
of  Vogt,  and  of  Campbell  now  estab- 
lishes a  brain  topography  in  which 
every  region  of  the  brain  structure 
has  yielded  up,  so  to  speak,  the  inti- 
macies of  its  cellular  structure.  The 
brain  now  has  no  unknown  areas,  and 
with  the  foundations  laid,  pathologi- 
cal research  has  now  a  substratum  of 
enduring  value  upon  which  to  work. 
The  researches  of  Jacobsohn  on  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain  stem  carry  a 
knowledge  of  cellular  topography  down 
the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis,  while 
the  most  recent  masterly  study  of 
Malone  upon  the  thalamus  does  the 
same  for  this  midbrain  organ.  In  this 
same  region  the  work  of  von  Monakow 
on  the  red  nucleus  stands  out  as  of- 
special  significance.  He  has  studied 
this  organ  and  its  connections  from 
the  anatomical  and  pathological  view 
points  and  has  brought  a  flood  of  light 
into  an  area  of  which  practically  very 
little  has  been  known. 

Passing  from  the  anatomical  to  the 
phvsiological  fields,  Bechterew*s  large 
volumes  serve  to  accentuate  our  pres- 
ent-day position  in  regard  to  nervous 
physiology.  The  problems  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  defy  even  their  mention ; 
but  from  the  practical  standpoint,  at 
leasts  the  study  of  labyrinthine  func- 
tion as  furthered  in  the  hands  of 
Barany,  of  Cyon,  and  those  workers 
upon  the  cerebellar  tracts  connected 
with  the  vestibular  system  is  most  im- 
portant. Lewandowsky's  new  Hand- 
book of  Neurology^  promises  to  be 
something  of  more  than  usual  merit. 

Thomas,  and  the  English  investi- 
gators, Horsley  and  others,  are  giving 
important  helps  in  the  study  of  atax- 
ias of  uncertain  origin.  The  work 
being   done   upon   the   cerebelliun   by 


Horsley  and  his  coworkers  prcnnises 
to  be  fundamental,  and  will  establi^ 
more  firmly  our  knowledge  of  bothtlM 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  this  organ. 

Hothmann,  of  Berlin,  has  repeated 
Goltz's  famous  brainless  dog  experi- 
ment, and  already  has  contributed  sev- 
eral studies  on  cerebral  physiology  of 
unusual  merit. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
aphasia  question  as  upturned  by  Marie 
should  remain  undisturbed.  After  the 
dust  of  the  controversy  has  settled  it 
seems  established  that  ^larie's  main 
contentions  have  been  showTi  to  be 
false,  while  von  3kIonakow  occupies  a 
somewhat  middle  position  in  the  con- 
troversy, advancing  his  diaschisis  the- 
ory to  balance  all  of  the  difficidties. 
The  majority  of  investigators  seem  to 
fall  back  upon  the  general  principles 
of  the  older  contentions,  as  modified 
from  time  to  time. 

Psychotherapy. — An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  American  psychiatry  has  been 
the  great  interest  taken  in  psycho- 
therapy and  more  particularly  in  the 
Freud  brand.  Since  this  brilliant 
scholar  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Clark  University  a  year  ago,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  dififusion  of  the 
Freud  doctrines  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  furthered  and 
extended  in  the  studies  of  White, 
Jones,  and  Brill,  and  given  more  per- 
manent forms  in  the  monograph  trans- 
lations edited  by  Jelliffe  and  White. 

Wassermann  Serum. — The  study  of 
the  relations  of  syphilis  to  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  has  taken  a  great- 
ly renewed  activity  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Wassermann  serum  di- 
agnosis for  syphilis.  The  old  dictum 
"  no  syphilis  no  paresis "  seems  to 
receive  more  and  more  confirmation 
with  increasing  perfection  of  the  Was- 
sermann technic.  and  the  same  holds 
true  for  tabes  dorsalis.  Many  very 
obstinate  neuralgias,  headaches,  con- 
cealed cerebral  tumors,  obscure  cord 
conditions,  feeble-minded  intellectual 
states,  etc.,  are  being  cleared  up  by 
means  of  this  objective  test,  that 
bridges  over  anamnestic  defects  which 
have  concealed  the  true  nature  of 
things.  The  difiTerentiations  of  cere- 
bral syphilis  from  true  paresis  seem 
to  have  been  objectively  effected  and 
a  host  of  obscure  problems  that  seem 
insolvable  have  suddenly  received  light. 
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Epidemic  poliomyelitis  ( Infantile 
Paralym)  has  claimed  many  victims 
within  the  past  three  years  and  was 
present  in  epidemic  form  over  a  large 
area  of  the  United  States  during  1910. 
The  investigations  of  the  New  York 
epidemic  of  1907  by  the  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  New  York  Neurologi- 
cal Society  and  the  pediatric  section 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
present  all  that  is  known  concerning 
this  disorder. 

The  disease  is   found  to   be  more 
prevalent  in  cold  than  in  warm  coun- 
tries, and  more  cases   have  been  re- 
ported from  the  northern  part  of  the 
United   States  than   from  any   other 
part  of  the  world.    Strictly  speaking, 
the  term  "  acute   poliomyelitis "  sig- 
nifies acute  inflammation  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord.     More  re-" 
cent  investigation,  however,  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  lesion  in  the 
cord  is  not  limited  to  the  gray  mat- 
ter, but  that  in  the  more  severe  type 
of  inflammation  similar  lesions  may 
also   be  present  in   the  gray  matter 
of  the  medulla,  pons,  and  even  the 
cerebrum.     This  disease  is  character- 
ized by  an  acute  onset,  generally  with 
fever,  by  early  and  usually  extensive 
loss   of   power,   followed  by  gradual 
improvement  and  in  some  cases  com- 
plete recovery;  but  more  often  there 
is   left  some  permanent  paralysis  in 
certain  groups  of  muscles  which  un- 
dergo rapid  and  marked  atrophy.    It 
is  generally  seen  as  a  sporadic  disease, 
but  from  time  to  time  in  epidemics. 
As  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  very 
young  children,  and  as  it  is  altogether 
the  most  common  form  of  paralysis  at 
this    period,   the   old   term   of   acute 
infantile    paralysis    has    proved    the 
most  appropriate  designation.    Previ- 
ous to  1907  there  have  been  recorded 
it   least  thirty-five  epidemic  cases  of 
icute   poliomyelitis.     Boys  are  more 
frequently  affected   than  girls.     The 
>nset  of  the  great  proportion  of  the 
•a sea  is  in  summer.     In  566  sporadic 
•ases   the  paralysis  developed  during 
he  first  year  in  twenty  per  cent;  dur- 
ng"  the  second  year  in  thirty-eight  per 
ent ;  during  the  third  year  in  twenty- 
wo  per  cent;  and,  after  the  fifth  year, 
nly   five  per  cent.     These  figures  of 
ignty    per    cent  for  the   first   three 
ears  are  also  true  of  epidemic  cases. 
Acute    poliomyelitis    has    been    re- 


ported as  a  sequel  of  almost  every 
acute  disease  occurring  in  very  early 
life.  Epidemic  poliomyelitis  has  with- 
in three  years  become  a  common 
and  widely  distributed  disease  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  1907  the 
epidemic  disease  occurred  very  rarely 
in  this  country.  Since  1907  it  has 
prevailed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  probably  few  states 
have  entirely  escaped  its  ravages. 

Studies  especially  devoted  to  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  spread  of 
poliomyelitis,  have  been  conducted 
with  unusual  energy  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  would  seem  to  have  es- 
tablished contagion  as  highly  probable. 
Particular  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  research  work  by  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner,  who  has  shown  that  the  dis- 
ease is  apparently  due  to  a  living 
contagion,  and  is  communicable;  that 
infection  occurs  through  the  upper 
air  passages;  that  the  cause  is  ap- 
parently  a  lower  form  of  life  which 
is  ultra-microscopic,  and,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  way  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  curative  serum  is  now  open. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Quarantine. — ^As  a  rule  quarantine 
stations  remove  from  incoming  ves- 
sels for  isolation  and  treatment  only 
the  first  group  of  infectious  diseases, 
i.  e.,  smallpox,  cholera,  plague,  typhus, 
and  yellow  fever.  Other  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  mea- 
sles, and  diphtheria  are  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  vessel  and  be  cared 
for  by  the  local  board  of  health  at 
the  point  of  destination. 

The  New  York  Quarantine  Station 
now  removes  from  incoming  vessels 
all  cases  of  infectious  disease.  It  is 
believed  that  this  measure  offers 
greater  protection  to  the  public 
health  in  general,  and  individually  to 
the  patients  involved  than  where  this 
service  is  separated.  This  regulation 
also  diminishes  the  annoyance,  loss 
of  time,  etc.,  to  commerce.  It  has 
become  better  understood  that  the 
complications  of  measles,  scarlatina, 
etc.,  render  the  mortality  of  these 
diseases  greater  than  that  of  some 
diseases  of  the  first  class.  The  most 
efficient  method  to  prevent  the  prop- 
agation of  infectious  disease  is  care- 
ful isolation. 
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The  character  of  the  inspection  of 
incoming  vessels  at  the  New  York 
Quarantine  involves  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  passengers  and 
crews.  Neither  the  visual  examina- 
tion of  these  persons  nor  their  state- 
ment, or  that  of  the  ship's  captain 
or  surgeon  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
personal  inspection.  The  inspection 
includes  the  use  of  the  clinical  ther- 
mometer, the  examination  of  the  su- 
perficial glands  in  instances  where 
plague  is  suspected  and  other  means 
designed  to  detect  mild,  ambulant,  or 
irregular  cases  —  a  most  dangerous 
factor  in  the  transmission  of  infectious 
diseases.  \\Tiere  cholera  and  other  in- 
testinal diseases  are  suspected  exami- 
nation of  rectal  .smears,  etc.,  are  made 
as  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  This  has 
proved  of  great  aid  in  establishing  ^ 
proper  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  of  a  mild  or  irregular 
type. 

Cholera. — The  recent  cholera  out- 
break in  Europe  has  furnished  relia- 
ble proof  that  former  theories  re- 
garding the  period  of  incubation  of 
this  disease  and  the  character  in 
which  it  appears  are  more  or  less  er- 
roneous. It  has  been  shown  that  the 
incubation  may  extend  over  a  period 
of  weeks,  and  that  the  disease  may 
occur  in  a  very  mild  or  irregular 
form.  The  outbreak  has  also  fur- 
nished evidence  of  the  existence  of 
cholera  "carriers,"  who  may  either 
show  no  evidence  of  the  disease  what- 
ever or  symptoms  present  themselves 
only  when  an  intestinal  stimulant  is 
applied  sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
active  the  dormant  cholera  organisms 
which  are  present  in  the  intestinal 
tract. 

The  importance  of  this  knowledge 
relates  to  the  fact  that  quarantine 
must  not  be  relied  upon  to  extend 
full  protection  against  the  entrance 
of  this  disease  into  seaports,  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  maximum 
period  of  incubation  of  the  disease; 
and  it  would  be  of  doubtful  protec- 
tion as  well  as  impracticable  and  im- 
justifiable  to  hold  persons  who  have 
been  exposed  to  cholera  or  are  from 
cholera-infected  ports  for  a  period 
which  is  dictated  entirely  by  theory. 
A  detention  of  more  than  five  days, 
the  period  within  which  typical  cases 


usually  occur,  is  not  in  accord  with 
modem  sanitation.  Every  oommu- 
nity  through  efficient  and  practical 
health  officers  should  be  prepared  to 
detect  cholera  either  in  a  mild  or 
typical  form,  and  also  to  understand 
that  the  disease  may  be  transmitted 
by  "carriers,"  In  the  absence  of 
general  infection  either  on  shipboard 
or  on  land,  cholera,  if  early  detected, 
is  soon  brought  under  control,  and  so 
far  as  the  extension  of  the  outbreak 
is  concerned  no  serious  results  should 
follow.  Either  general  ship  infection 
or  a  general  infection  on  land,  which 
means  almost  always  a  contaminated 
water  supply,  reflects  seriously  on 
those  responsible  for  health  on  ship- 
board or  on  land. 

A  National  Department  of  Health. 
— Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Okla- 
lioma,  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Feb.  1,  1910,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  public  health 
under  the  supervision  of  a  secretary 
of  public  health,  to  be  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer at  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  an- 
num, with  like  tenure  of  office  of 
other  cabinet  officers. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  secre- 
tary of  public  health  shall  have  su- 
pervision over  the  department  of 
public  health,  and  shall  be  assisted 
by  an  assistant  secretary  of  public 
health,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  at  a  salary  of 
$6,000  per  annum. 

Section  7  provides  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  and  province  of  the  de|>art- 
ment  of  public  health  to  supervise 
all  matters  within  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  the 
public  health  and  to  disease  of  ani- 
mal life. 

Section  8  provides  that  it  shall 
^ther  data  concerning  such  matters, 
impose  and  enforce  quarantine  r^n- 
lations,  establish  chemical,  biological, 
and  other  standards. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  secre- 
tary of  public  health  shall  establieli 
a  bureau  of  biology,  a  bureau  of 
chemistry,  a  bureau  of  veterinary 
service,  a  bureau  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering, reporting  such  proposed 
organizations  to  Congress  for  snit- 
able  legislation  relative  thereto. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
the   scientific   and   secular   press    re- 
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garding  the  proposed  measure.  Sev- 
eral congressional  committee  meet- 
insrs  have  been  held  at  which  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  meas- 
ure were  heard. 

The  government  is  already  doing 
a  large  amount  of  excellent  health 
work.  Its  efforts  are  scattered  and 
more  or  less  duplicated;  and,  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  of  effective 
ultimate  results,  it  is  the  idea  of 
Sen.  Owen  to  unify  the  various  med- 
ical bureaus  so  far  as  practicable, 
bringing  them  under  one  general 
supervision. 

MEDICAL   EDUCATION 

American  medicine  is  now  well  along 
in  the  second  century  of  its  history. 
In  the  earlier  period  a  young  man 
who  desired  a  medical  career  was  ap- 
prenticed to  some  reputable  prac- 
titioner, «nd  after  one,  two,  or  pos- 
sibly three  years  actually  took  part 
in  the  daily  practice  of  his  preceptor 
— possibly  after  passing  an  examina- 
tion before  a  county  medical  society. 
State  laws  governing  the  practice  of 
medicine  have  from  time  to  time 
been  passed  in  the  different  states, 
but  without  uniformity.  These  laws 
have  become  more  strict  from  year 
to  year,  until  at  the  present  time 
many  states  require  an  examination 
before  a  state  medical  board  for  a 
license  after  a  student  has  taken  his 
college  degree,  and  in  some  states  a 
medical  student's  certificate,  granted 
by  the  state,  is  required  before  one 
is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  regular 
study  of  medicine  in  a  medical  col- 
lege. 

During  the  past  year  the  number 
of  medical  colleges  has  decreased, 
and  also  the  number  of  students.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  in  the 
United  States  155  medical  colleges 
with  23,927  students.  In  1910  a  large 
number  of  colleges  increased  their 
entrance  requirements  from  a  high- 
school  diploma  to  a  first-year  college 
diploma,  including  chemistry  and  a 
foreign  language. 

The  number  of  our  medical  schools 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  together. 
Nearly  all  American  medical  insti- 
tutions have  incomes  below  $10,000. 
The  report  on  medical  education  in 


the  United  States  and  Canada,  pub- 
lished by  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
shows  that  in  both  coimtries  there 
are  only  twenty-three  medical  schools 
having  a  total  annual  income  of  more 
than  $50,000.  Of  these  only  three 
have  an  annual  income  of  over 
$200,000. 

A  stage  of  medical  education  is 
now  coming  into  existence  in  this 
country  in  which  the  hospital  will 
be  recognized  as  the  supreme  labora- 
tory of  the  medical  school. 

St.  Louis  Medical  College. — It  was 
announced  April  29,  1910,  that  plans 
had  been  accepted  for  establishing  in 
St.  Louis  a  medical  college  of  the 
caliber  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  in  Bal- 
timore, to  be  connected  with  Wash- 
ington University.  A  fund  of  about 
$5,500,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  to  the  en- 
larged endowment  of  the  school.  Re- 
quirements for  entrance  are  to  be 
raised  at  once  to  those  for  entrance 
to  Johns  Hopkins,  which  ate  a  high- 
school  trainmg,  and  the  completion 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
at  a  college  in  proper  standing. 
Among  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
are  research  laboratories  and  hos- 
pitals. 

Rockefeller  Institute  Hospital. — On 
Oct.  17th  a  new  hospital  attached  to 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  was  opened.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  John  D.  Rockefeller  had 
given  $3,820,000,  to  be  added  to  the 
endowment  of  the  institute.  This 
makes  a  total  endowment  in  proper- 
ties and  money  of  $8,240,000,  with  an 
actual  income -bearing  endowment  of 
$6,420,000.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  seventy  patients,  who  will 
be  treated  free  of  charge.  No  ex- 
periments will  be  made  upon  any  of 
the  patients.  For  the  accommodation 
of  these  seventy  patients  there  is  an 
eleven-story  modem  structure  fitted 
out  with  the  latest  hospital  improve- 
ments. It  was  announced  that  for 
the  first  time  the  board  of  trustees, 
contemplated  by  the  charter,  had 
come  into  being,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  all  the  property  of  the  in- 
stitute, thus  establishing  it  perpet- 
ually on  an  independent  foundation. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  initially 
constituted  as  follows:  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller, Jr.,  Frederick  T.  Gates,  Will- 
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iam  H.  Welch,  Starr  J,  Murphy,  and 
Simon  Flexner.  The  trustees  hold  the 
entire  income  at  the  disposal  and  un- 
der the  full  control  of  the  board  of 
scientific  directors.  Of  these  Dr. 
Welch  is  the  president.  The  others 
on  this  board  are:  Drs.  T.  Mitchell 
Prudden,  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Christian 
A.  Herter,  Simon  Flexner,  Herman 
Biggs,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Theo- 
bold  Smith,  of  Boston. 

KXJBBINa 

Nursing  for  Insurance  Companies. — 
An  interesting  development  in  nursing 
is  the  establishment  of  groups  of  visit- 
ing nurses  by  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  visiting  fam- 
ilies in  which  there  are  sick  people, 
with  the  idea  of  shortening,  by  skilled 
nursing,  the  period  of  illness  and  thus 
lessening  the  demand  upon  the  com- 
pany. Nursing  of  this  nature  is  estab- 
lished in  thirty  or  forty  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  seems  to  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage. 

Preventive  Work. — In  this  particu- 
lar field  there  have  been  rapid  devel- 
opments during  the  past  few  years,  as 
shown  by  a  book  entitled  District 
l^uraing,  by  Yssabella  Waters.  Nurses 
are  now  assisting  in  medical  inspec- 
tion in  public  schools  in  most  of  our 
large  cities  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
ones,  under  the  direction  of  the  boards 
of  health  or  the  boards  of  education, 
either  of  the  city  or  state  (the  State 
in  Pennsylvania). 

A  large  number  of  nurses  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  in  tuber- 
culosis. They  do  a  certain  amount  of 
nursing,  but  their  chief  work  lies  in 
instruction  as  to  methods  of  preven- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  efl'orts  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  infant  mortal- 
ity, nurses  are  taking  active  part  and 
are  found  in  most  of  the  milk  stations 
directing  the  distribution  of  milk,  in- 
structing mothers,  and  visiting  them 
in  their  homes.  They  are  also  at  work 
in  the  welfare  departments  of  factories 
and  department  stores. 

Education.  —  Laws  governing  the 
education  and  professional  practice  of 
nurses  have  now  been  enacted  in  twen- 
ty-four states,  and  in  New  York  and 
California  their  registration  is  under 
the  control  of  the  regents  of  the  State 


University.  These  laws  provide  for 
boards  of  examiners  and  midertake  to 
establish  a  minimum  standard  of  edn* 
cation  and  training,  and  to  have  some 
thing  to  say  as  to  conditions  under 
which  it  sht^l  be  carried  on. 

Nursing  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases. — A  new  interest  is  beinj^ 
aroused  in  the  nursing  of  the  nervous 
and  the  insane,  and  opportunities  are 
given  in  many  insane  hospitals  for  t}ie 
training  of  nurses  in  this  important 
branch.  In  New  York  City  a  j^dio- 
logical  clinic,  recently  opened,  is  one 
of  the  newer  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly offer  an  opportunity  for 
giving  nurses  training  and  experienee 
beyond  that  which  the  ordinary  bos- 
pitfll  offers. 

Occupations  for  the  Sick. — An  ci- 
hibit  was  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York  last  May  in  the  Educational 
Museum  of  Columbia  University  in 
which  several  institutions  exhibited 
work  from  all  classes  of  patioits. 
This  shows  that  special  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  study  of  occupa- 
tions for  the  sick.  This  is  among  the 
newer  advances  in  nursing  as  wdl  as 
in  medicine. 

Army  nursing  has  been  organized 
for  some  years,  but  quite  recently  the 
navy  decided  to  establish  a  deparbnent 
of  navy  nursing,  which  has  been  done, 
in  each  instance  placing  a  nurse  as 
superintendent  of  the  nursing  corps. 

Nursing  and  Health. — Some  time 
ago  there  was  established  in  coIUle^ 
tion  with  the  Teachers  College  of  Co- 
lumbia University  a  department  of 
household  arts.  On  Dec.  3,  1909  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartley- Jenkins  had  endowed  a  post- 
graduate course  for  the  training  of 
nurses  at  the  Teachers  Colle^.  This 
department  is  now  called  Nursing  and 
Health,  and  is  in  charge  of  Min 
Adelaide  Nutting,  professor,  of  ho§- 
pital  economics  in  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  Baltimore, 

United  Nurses  Societies. — There  was 
held  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  May 
a  very  large  and  important  meetinf 
of  the  United  Nurses  Societies,  which 
have  a  membership  of  20,000.  Fin 
hundred  delegates  were  in  attendanee. 
representing  every  state  in  the  Vw/M 
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and  Canada  as  well.  It  was  said  at 
this  meeting  that  the  number  of  grad- 
uate nurses  in  the  United  Stat^  to- 
day was  75,000. 

Main    topics    discussed    were,    the 
problems  of  training-school  manage- 
ment, of  training  the  teacher  and  su- 
pervisor, and  of  organization  and  ar- 
rangement of  courses  of  study   and 
practical  work.    Two  other  important 
subjects  were,  the  child  in  the  hos- 
pital and  its  care,  and  occujMitions  for 
the  sick  and  convalescent.    There  were 
papers  and  discussions  devoted  to  the 
general  field  of  work  of  the  graduate 
nurse.    Almost  an  entire  session  was 
given  over  to  a  consideration  of  the 
peculinr  problems  to  be  met  in  private 
nursing  in  families.    District  nursing, 
nursing    tuberculosis,    and    in    alms- 
houses were  considered  in  a  series  of 
interesting  reports  and  papers,  show- 
ing pood    work   done    and   better   in 
prosppct.    Able  papers  on  the  care  of 
the  insane  testined  to  the  awakening 
realization    of    this    long    overlooked 
aspect  of  nursing. 

Florence     Nightingale,     sometimes 
called  the  founder  of  the   profession 
of  nursing,  died  in  London,  Aug.  13, 
1910,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her 
age.      Miss    Nightingale    was    born 
May    12,    1820,    in    Italy,    near    the 
City   of   Florence.     Her   home,   how- 
ever, was  in  England,  and  there  she 
grew  into  girlhood  and   womanhood. 
She  spent  her  young  womanhood  in 
studying  hospital  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad.     As  a  great  reformer  of 
unsanitary  conditions  in  the  English 
army  and  hospitals,  she  pioneered  a 
movement  which  spread  to  all  coun- 
tries, and  to  her  must  be  credited  the 
modem  system  of  militarv  hospitals. 
It  was  the  Crimean  War  that  brought 
!Mis8  Nightingale  a  measure  of  fame 
panted  to  few  women,  for  after  her 
M'ork  in  Crimea  no  civilized  nation  has 
ventured  on  war  without  properly  pre- 
paring for  the  care  of  its  sick  and 
AJV'ounded. 


VITAL    STATISTICS    OF 
UNITED   STATES 


Cresset  L.  Wilbub 

The  Registration  Area. — It  is  only 
for  a  comparatively  short  time  that 
-the  United  States  has  possessed  reg- 


ular annual  reports  on  vital  statistics 
corresponding  at  all  to  the  national 
vital  statistics  compiled  by  almost  all 
other  civilized  countries.  Even  yet 
the  returns  are  restricted  to  deaths 
from  the  "  registration  area,"  embrac- 
ing a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States 
(55.3  per  cent),  and  to  a  provisional 
registration  area  for  births  of  much 
smaller  size.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  conduct  of  registration  of 
vital  statistics  is  exclusively  a  state 
or  municipal  function,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  authority 
to  pass  or  enforce  laws  providing  for 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 
It  must  accept  the  results  of  state  or 
municipal  registration  and  is  perforce 
constrained  to  derive  its  data  from 
only  those  states  and  cities  in  which 
laws  of  suitable  character  have  been 
enforced  properly,  so  that  the  results 
are  of  statistical  value.  The  states 
included  in  the  registration  area  for 
deaths  for  the  year  1909,  as  shown  by 
the  census  bulletin  for  that  year,  were 
as  follows: 


(California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Indiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

New  IJampshire. 


New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota. 
Vermont. 
Washington. 
Wisconsin. 


In  addition  to  the  states  above,  re- 
turns of  deaths  were  received  from 
fifty-four  cities  in  nonregistration 
states,  as  for  example,  Chicago,  Spring- 
field, and  several  other  cities  m  Il- 
linois, and  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  is  coterminous  with  the 
City  of  Washington. 

Births.— For  the  year  1908  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  births  registered  in 
the  Ignited  States  bv  either  state  or 
city  authorities  was  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  for  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  areas  represented,  the  results 
of  the  birth  registration  laws  were 
worthless,  chiefly  through  lax  enforce- 
ment. A  provisional  birth  registra- 
tion area,  from  which  returns  of  births 
for  the  years  1909  and  1910  are  being 
obtained  by  the  census,  consists  only 
of  the  six  New  England  states,  Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania,  the  City  of  New 
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York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  for  some 
of  these  states  the  minimum  limit  of 
completeness  ( only  ninety  per  cent,  or 
a  loss  of  one  birth  in  ten)  has  been 
reached.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Boston, 
whose  registration  of  births  is  stated 
to  be  the  best  of  any  in  the  United 
States,  claims  only  ninety-six  per 
cent,  and  few  cities  much  exceed  the 
ratio  of  ninety  per  cent.  One  of  the 
best  cities  in  this  respect  is  New  York, 
where  for  some  time  past,  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Reg- 
istrar of  Records  to  bring  up  the  com- 
pleteness of  birth  registration;  but 
the  accuracy  of  registration  for  New 
York  has  been  so  low  until  within  re- 
cent years  that  no  reliable  rates  of 
infanUle  mortality  are  available.  (In- 
fantile mortality  is  the  ratio  of  deaths 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  per 
1,000  births,  and  is  a  most  important 
aid  to  the  practical  sanitarian  in  the 
reduction  of  infant  mortality.) 

The  United  States  census  is  that 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  compila- 
tion of  vital  statistics.  The  subject 
was  first  included  in  the  census  sched- 
ules of  the  seventh  census  (1850),  and 
occurs  in  those  of  each  of  the  censuses 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  ( 1900) . 
Reports  on  vital  statistics  were  pre- 
pared, based  largely  on  the  results  of 
enumeration  of  deaths  by  the  census 
enumerators  at  the  time  they  were 
taking  the  census  of  population.  This 
method  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  one 
for  vital  statistics,  because  the  events 
of  birth  and  death  cannot  be  obtained 
with  accuracy  except  by  immediate 
registration,  that  is  to  say,  very  short- 
ly after  the  time  when  they  occur,  and 
in  the  case  of  deaths  before  any  dis- 
position is  made  of  the  body;  this 
requirement  is  assured  by  means  of 
the  burial  permit. 

Beginning  with  the  census  of  1880, 
therefore,  the  results  of  registration 
under  state  laws  and  city  ordinances 
were  substituted  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  imperfect  enumeration,  and  the 
original  registration  area  for  deaths 
was  constituted  for  that  year.  It  em- 
braced only  the  states  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersejr,  tojjether  with 
certain  registration  cities  m  nonregis- 
tration states,  and  the  aggregate  pop- 
ulation was  only  8,638,366  or  seven- 


teen per  cent  of  the  total  populatia 
of  the  United  States  in  that  year. 

For  the  last  year  ( 1909 )  for  which 
reports  have  been  prepared,  the  r^^it- 
tration  area  included  an  estimnt^ 
population  of  48,776,893  or  55.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  eoo- 
tinental  United  States.  Much  of  thii 
growth  has  occurred  since  the  twelfth 
census  (1900),  and,  more  particolarlj 
since  the  oiganization  of  the  eensus 
office  upon  a  permanent  basis  (1903). 
Such  organization  enabled  the  censBS 
to  assume  a  directive  relation  toward 
the  development  of  r^stration  laws, 
and  by  intimate  cooperation  with  the 
state  authorities  and  with  national  as- 
sociations, such  as  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Amer^ 
ican  Statistical  Association,  which 
are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
our  vital  statistics,  to  aid  greatly  the 
movement  for  better  r^stration  lavs 
and  more  thorough  enforcement  of 
them  in  this  country. 

There  were  in  1900  only  ten 
tration  states: 


Connecticut. 

Indiana. 

Maine. 

Massachnsetts. 

Michigan. 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersej. 
New  York. 
Rhode  Island. 
Vermont. 


To  these  were  added  in  1906,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  South  Dakota;  in  1908, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin,  and  in 
1909,  Ohio.  Other  states  have  passed 
laws  which  are  now  imdergoing  the 
test  of  actual  experience,  or  will  short- 
ly be  in  force.  Among  these  are:  Dd- 
aware,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina  (municipal- 
ities of  1,000  population  and  over). 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 
Kentucky  has  adopted  a  law  in  effect 
Jan.  1,  1911. 

All  the  recent  laws  have  been  based 
largely  upon  the  model  law  ori^ally 
reconunended  by  the  census  m  iti 
pamphlet  on  Begiatration  of  Births 
and  Deaths,  and  which  has  since  been 
indorsed  by  the  American  Medicsl 
Association  and  the  American  PuUie 
Health  Association.  The  laws  in  font 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Missouri 
are  apphcations  of  this  model  law; 
and  many  other  states,  especially  those 
of  the  South,  are  coming  forward  wiU 
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efforts  to  secure  such  legislation. 
There  is  also  a  marked  tendency  to 
require  more  effective  enforcement  of 
birth  registration  laws,  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  report  of  an  advisory 
board  of  the  health  department  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  important  measure  for  the 
improvement  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
that  city  was: 

1.  Verification  of  the  birth  registra- 
tion of  every  Infant  dying  under  one 
year  of  age  in  order  to  detect  omissions. 

2.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  law  pro- 
viding a  penalty  for  an  omission  to  re- 
cord a  birtli  in  every  case  thus  brought 
to  light. 

Standardization. — ^In  addition  to  the 
extension  of  the  registration  area  by 
the    enactment    and    enforcement    of 
better   registration   laws,   an   impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  the  census 
is  the  standardization  of  the  work  in 
vital  statistics  now  being  performed 
by  the  states  and  cities,  and  its  co- 
relation   with  the  similar  work  im- 
dertaken  bv  the  Federal  bureau.    At 
the  base  of  this  effort  lies  the  adop- 
tion of  a  imiform  system  of  sched- 
ules, which  has  been  obtained  by  the 
preparation  of  a  standard  certificate 
of    birth   and   a   standard   certificate 
of  death,  and  their  adoption,  not  only 
by   the   census   for   its   official    tran- 
scripts, but  by  the  registration  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  represent- 
ed  in  the  section  on   vital  statistics 
of   the  American  Public  Health  As- 
Bociation,  as  the  blank  to  be  used  in 
all    states   and   cities.     Only   a    few 
years    ago    no    two   states    or   cities 
agreed  in  the  forms  of  certificates  in 
use,  while  at  the  present  time  nearly 
all  the  registration  states  have  adopt- 
ckI  the  standard  form.  The  few  states 
that  have  not  yet  acceded  are  regis- 
tration states  which  have  long  had 
blanks    in    use   giving   the    essential 
particulars,  and  which  on  accoimt  of 
office    equipment    or    other    reasons 
have  not  yet  made  the  change;  but 
the   time  of  complete  uniformity  in 
this  respect  will  soon  arrive. 

Another  most  important  matter  is 
the  preparation  of  uniform  standard 
tables,  so  that  the  most  essential 
data  can  be  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty in  any  registration  report. 
Committees  of  the  American  Public 


Health  Association  and  American  Sta- 
tistical Association  are  cooperating 
with  the  census  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  pamphlet  on  Uniform  Tables  for 
Vital  Staiisiica  and  Methods  of 
Siaiiatical  Work  in  State  and  City 
Registration  Offices  is  now  in  prep- 
aration. 

The  International  Classification.— 
Another  most  important  matter  in 
which  the  work  of  the  census  has  not 
only  enabled  all  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  United  States  to  be  placed 
upon  a  basis  of  uniformity,  but  has 
also  contributed  greatly  to  the  at- 
tainment of  uniformity  throughout 
the  world,  is  in  the  adoption  of  the 
International  Classification  of  Causes 
of  Death.  This  was  used  by  the  cen- 
sus in  the  report  for  the  calendar 
year  1900,  beginning  its  series  of  an- 
nual reports,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  registration  states  and 
nearly  all  the  registration  cities  of 
the  country.  The  adhesion  of  the 
United  States  to  this  classification 
determined  practically  its  acceptance 
by  many  other  nations;  and  at  an 
international  commission,  held  at 
Paris,  July,  1909,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  twenty-five  other  coun- 
tries participated,  the  decennial  revi- 
sion of  the  classification,  containing 
many  recommendations  by  American 
registrars  and  physicians,  was  adopt- 
ed for  use  durmg  the  ten  years  be- 
ginning with  Jan.  1,  1910. 

The  importance  of  the  proper  state- 
ment of  cause  of  death  by  the  phy- 
sician, as  a  basis  of  mortality  sta- 
tistics, is  apparent.  The  problem  of 
compiling  returns  in  a  uniform  msm- 
ner  has  been  solved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  international  classification,  and 
a  committee  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  cooperating  with  the 
census  and  other  departments  of  the 
government,  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
complete  nomenclature  of  diseases 
which  physicians  may  use  for  refer- 
ence in  designating  diseases  upon 
their  returns.  As  a  help  to  precision 
in  this  respect,  the  census  has  pub- 
lished a  Physioian*s  Pocket  Reference 
to  the  International  Classification  of 
Causes  of  Death,  which  is  distrib- 
uted to  all  physicians  in  the  United 
States. 

Birth  and  Death  Rates. — Statistics 
of  birth  and  death  rates  in  the  United 
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States  and  in  foreign  countries  ap- 
pear in  Departments  I  and  II.  The 
following  tabular  statement  of  the 
death  rates  in  the  United  States  and 


principal  countries  from  certain  of 
the  more  important  causes  of  ueath  is 
compiled  from  the  report  of  the  ng- 
istrar  general  of  Great  Britain,  1908: 


DEATH   RATES   PER   100,000  PERSONS  LIVING,  FROM   CERTAIN    IMPORTAJJT 

CAUSES  OF  DE.\TH,    1901   TO   1908. 


Country. 

.\nnual 
Aver- 
age, 

1901  to 
1905.    1 

1906. 

1 

1907.   1 

t 

1908. 

Annual 

Averagp, 

1901  to 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1901 

Typhoid  Fever. 

i 

diphtheria 

and  Croup. 

Austria 

19.5  1 
16.8  1 
11.2 
»  8.7  1 
28.3 
13.1 
3.5.2 
21.5 
7.9  1 
11.4 
44.1 
«  8.6 

6.2; 

32.2  j 

15.0 

12.3 

9.2 

•  8.0 

27.1 

9.0 

28.1 

17.9 

5.4 

8.5 

41.3 

6.3 

4.8 

32.1 

1 

11.9  1 

6.7  1 
•  6.5 

26.4   ^ 

8.3 
25.5 
12.2 

5.8  1 
7.7 

34.8 
6.3 
5.0, 

30.3 

1 

7.5 

*  6.3 

24  3 

7.7 

27.2 

19.3 

9.5 
1 

•31.9 

1 
1 

25.3 

43  5   1 
21.5 
»  20.4 
»     9.6 

46.7   ' 

»     8.1 

13.8 

»     8.4 

»     4.5 

»  14.7 

24.9 

33.8 

21.2 

29.7 

33.5 
16.6 
»  17.7 
»     6.3 
35.1 
»     8.0   , 
12  4  : 
T     6.6 
»     3.9 
T  16.9 
17  3 
21.6 
14.8   • 

26.3 

15  6 
»    16  4 
»      6.2 
34.8 
^      6  5   1 
16.7   1 
»      S.6   ! 
»      6  0 
»   14.1 
IS  5 
15.6 
15  0 

24.3 

1 

Beisium 

t 

England  and  Wales. .  . 
Holland 

»  15  8 
»    «3 

Hungary 

44 : 

I  reland 

T    *.5 

Italy 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Scotland 

17  4 

I  7.7 
»    37 

1 

Soain 

«  19  J 

Sweden 

1 

Switserland 

1 

United  States  (regis- 
tration  areu)  • 

22J 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis  of  LungM. 

Austria 

0.1 
9.9 
2.5 
0.2 
2.3 
0.3 
9.4 

0.1 

1 

2.0 
22.3 

0.5  [ 

3.4 

! 

0.1 
0.6 
0.1 
0.1 
1.1 

0.5 

• 
22.4 

0.4 

0.2 

ff 
0.8 

0.1 
0.7 

1.3 

• 
16.6 

0.2 

0.2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0.6 
1.6 

1 

•14.2 

1 

1 
0.2 

339.9 
118.2 
121.5 
133.4 

•393.8 
215.3 

•114.9 

80.2 

69.9 

144.5 

146.4 

1 

188.6 
169.9 

314.5 
105.6 
115.0  1 
133.7 

•3H4.2 
203.6 

•148.8 

66.5 

62.1 

137.3 

141.3 
1 

183.5 
159.4 

1 

100. R 
114.0 
129   7 

•3»i4.1 
201.7 

•124.3 

61  .8 

66.6 

134    .3 

137.6 

172.0 

158.9 

1 

Belgium 

1 

KnKland  and  Wales. . . 
Holland 

Hi: 

11*!' 

Hungary 

•371'': 

Ireland 

1S4  r 

Italy 

•ir  * 

New  South  Wales .... 

New  iZealand 

Scotland 

ml 
1 

Spain 

•134  6 

Sweden 

1 

Switzerland 

1 

United  States  (regis- 
tration area)* 

145  f 

Measles. 

Can 

cer. 

Austria 

34.2 

30.8 

32.6 

37.0 

40.3 

16.1 

21.2 

3.0 

7.3 

32.1 

66.0 

8.2 

19.5 

9.1 

33.0 

34.0 

27.3 

,     24.9 

'     48.6 

8.8 
29.0 

1.1 

1.3 
30.6 
44.5 

3.7 
16.3 

12.4 

1 

27.5 
36.1 
25.9 
41.7 
13.3 
24.2 

5.8 
11. 0 
24.1 
34.8 

8.2 
17.4 

10.3 

1 
1 

22.7 
27.2 
44.7 
19.6 
34.1 
2.0 
2.0 

•36.3 

1 
1 

10.2 

74.2 
10  57.8 
86.5 
97.4 
38.8 
68.6 
55.1 
64.2 
67.4 
83.9 

44.3 

1 

129.7 
68.3 

77.6 

58.5 

91  7 

100.7 

40.4 

79.3 

1        61.3 

67.8 

69  6 

95.4 

47.0 

1 

131.6 
70.8 

60.1 
90-R 
101.8 
42.0 
76.3 
61.2 
69.8 
73.3 
95.3 

46.9 

1 

125.2 
73.1 

1 
1 

Belgium 

1 

England  and  Wales. . . 
Holland 

ISE 

Hungarj' 

434 

Ireland 

7*i 

Italy 

wf 

New  South  Wales .... 

New  Zealand 

Scot  land 

t 

Spain 

•  503 

Sweden 

1 

Switzerland 

I 

United  States  (regis- 
tration area) » 

74  3 
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COUNTBT. 


Austria 

Belgium 

England  and  Wales. . 

Holland 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

New  South  Wales.  .. 

New  Zealand 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States  (regis- 
tration area)*  .... 


\nnual 
AveP" 

age. 
1901  to 

1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Scarlet  Fever, 


4.1.4 

13.1 

12.6 

2.7 

66  2 

4.4 

4.7 

3.3 

5.1 


8 

8 

5 

6 

9 

.0 

5 

.3 

11 

.1 

38.3 

10.8 

10.1 

2.8 

43.4 

3.4 

8.1 

2.8 

2.0 

4.9 

7.1 

7.3 

4.4 


12.7 
9.2 
4.7 

57.2 
2.3 
8.7 
1.7 
2.7 
4.9 

12.0 
4.1 
4.0 


7.9  .     10.3 


8.0 

5.2 

65.4 

1.6 

10. 1 

2.5 

6.3 
1 

•11.1 
1 

1 
12.4 


Annual 

Average, 

1901  to 

1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Diarrhea  and  Dysentery. 


11 


114.5 

67.8 

145.6 
1 

29.7 
327.4 
116.1 

70.0 

31.6 
380.2 

22.3 


118.4 


11 

129.4 

88.5 

139.1 
1 

38.2 

324.6 

101.8 

10.8 

30.0 

t>414.3 

17.5 
1 

131.1 


98. 3 
30.5 
90.2 
1 

24.4 
287.8 
93.9 
34.2 
16.7 

1I319.6 
13.9 

1 

123.4 


52.2 

128.6 
1 

27.4 

277.9 

92.5 

21.0 
1 

"350.9 
1 

1 
122.6 


*  Figures  not  available. 

*  Including  typhu**. 

»  The  figures  for  the  year  1008  are  provisional. 

*  Including  brain  fevpr. 

*  Furnished  by  the  Census  OfiBce. 

*  Leas  than  one  tenth. 
7  Excluding  croup. 

*  The  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  being  incomparable,  those  from  tuberculosis  have 

been  substituted. 

*  Including  general  tuberculosis. 

'0  Not  tabulated  separately  prior  to  1903. 

11  Excluding  diarrhea. 

»*  Excluding  dysenterjr. 

»»  Provisional,  excluding  dsrsentery. 
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OSTEOPATHY 

MaBOUS  BbIT  JAION 


A  method  of  treating  disease  by 
manipulation,  which  was  founded  in 
1874  by  Andrew  Taylor  Still,  a  phy- 
sician residing  in  Kirksville,  Mo. 

According    to    him:     "Osteopathy 
deals  with  the  body  as  an  intricate 
machine,  which,  if  kept  in  proper  ad- 
jiistment,  nourished,  and  cared  for, 
will  run  smoothly  into  a  ripe  and 
useful  old  age.    As  long  as  the  hu- 
man machine  is  in   order,  like  the 
locomotive  or  any  other  mechanical 
contrivance,  it  will  perform  the  func- 
tions   for    which    it    was    intended. 
When  every  part  of  the  machine  is 
adjusted    and    in    perfect    harmony, 
health  will  hold  domain  over  the  hu- 
man organism  by  laws  as  natural  and 
immutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Every  living  organism  has  within  it 
the  power  to  manufacture  and  pre- 
pare   all    chemicals,    materials,    and 
forces   needed   to   build   and   rebuild 
itself,  together  with  all  the  machin- 
ery and  appan^tus  required  to  do  this 
work   in    the   most   perfect   manner, 
producing   the    only    substance    that 
can  be  utilized  in  the  economy  of  the 
individual.     No  material  other  than 
food  and  water  taken  in  satisfaction 
of  the  demands  of  appetite  (not  per- 
verted taste)  can  be  mtroduced  from 
the  outside  without  detriment." 

After  his  own  success  in  osteopathy. 
Dr.  Still  taught  the  principles  of  his 
practice  to  his  four  sons,  nis  daugh- 
ter, and  three  others,  and  in  1802 
founded  the  American  School  of  Os- 
teopathy in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  from 
Tvhich  the  first  class  was  graduated 
two  years  later.  Other  colleges  have 
since  been  established,  as  follows: 
Los  Angeles  (Pacific),  1896;  Boston, 


1896;  Philadelphia,  1898;  Chicago, 
1900;  Kansas  dty,  1904;  Des  Moines, 
1905;  Los  Angeles,  1905;  all  of  which 
are  members  of  the  Associated  Ck>l- 
leges  of  Osteopathy.  These  eight  os- 
teopathic schools  now  enroll  (1910) 
over  1,800  students,  whb  pay  yearly 
some  $200,000  in  fees. 

An  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  ELirksville  in 
1897,  for  the  purposes  of  working 
toward  and  attaining  "  all  things  that 
will  truly  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  osteopathy."  It  has  held  four- 
teen annual  meetings,  and  in  1900 
foimded  the  A.  T.  Still  Research  Li- 
stitute,  toward  which  $80,000  have 
been  subscribed.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  means  of  this 
fimd  "have  fully  demonstrated  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  manner  the  ef- 
fects of  spinal  wrenches  on  nerves, 
vessels,  and  muscles,  as  weU  as  on 
distant  organs.  Both  the  immediate 
and  the  remote  effects,  as  shown  by 
these  experiments,  confirm  the  os- 
teopathic theories  of  the  causes  of 
disease."  Since  1901  a  monthly  Jour* 
nal  of  the  American  Oateopathio  A<- 
sociation  has  been  published.  The 
association  has  a  membership  of 
over  2,000  practitioners,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  represents  forty  per  cent  of 
those  in  active  practice.  There  are 
also  numerous  state  and  local  organ- 
izations. In  forty  states  the  prad^ice 
of  osteopathy  has  been  given  legal 
recognition. 

Besides  various  text-books,  see  0<- 
teopathio  Healthy  with  which  is  con- 
solidated The  08teopaihio  Advocate 
and  The  Right  Way,  now  in  its  nine- 
teenth volume. 
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CHEMICAL    ENGINEEBINa 

William  M.  Grosvenob 


Definition. — In  discussing  for  the 
first  time  this  particular  field  that 
so  well  illustrates  the  modem  ten- 
dency to  specialization.  The  Yeab 
Book  may  be  pardoned  for  attempting 
a  definition  of  "  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing," that  branch  of  applied  (en- 
gineering) science  which  deals  with 
physics  and  chemistry  used  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  for  the  purpose  of  elab- 
orating raw  materials  through  changes 
in  fimdamental  composition  or  struc- 
ture. As  in  most  fields,  there  are 
manj^  shades  of  opinion  regarding  the 
precise  scope  of  chemical  engineering, 
but  the  definition  given  aims  to  ex- 
press the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
men  actually  engaged  in  this  work  and 
most  competent  to  define  its  limits. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  given 
achievement  to  be  "  of  the  past  year," 
"  the  year  before,"  or  "  the  year  to 
come."  Large  advances  in  any  branch 
of  science  come  gradually.  Advances 
in  industry  are  even  more  gradual. 
Therefore  any  manufacturing  achieve- 
ment of  the  last  year  or  two  should 
be  noted  as  "  Chemical  Engineering  " 
if  it  either 

(a)  Engineers  a  process  of  chem- 
ical change  as  distinguished  from  a 
physical  change  of  admixture,  loca- 
tion, arrangement,  property,  or  use; 
or,  if  it 

(6)  Places  in  the  hands  of  those 
thus  engaged  a  new  tool  (mental  or 
material)  of  value  to  their  craft. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers.— In  industrial  work,  organ- 
ization is  a  most  important  factor  of 
success.  The  organization  of  the 
chemical  engineers  (as  a  body  of  men 
peculiar  in  their  purpose  and  inter- 
est) may,  therefore,  be  cited  as  per- 
haps the  most  notable  achievement  in 
this    field.     The    American    Institute 


of  Chemical  Engineers  was  founded 
in  June,  1908,  at  Philadelphia,  after 
prolonged  discussion  amon^  chemi^ 
and  engineers  as  to  the  advisability 
of  another  society.  Opinions  on  th« 
subject  were  widely  diverse,  but  there 
was  unquestionably  a  strong  demand, 
however  limited  the  number  of  mem- 
bers. The  functions  of  such  an  organ- 
ization could  only  be  performed  v^^ 
strictly  limited  conditions  of  qualifici* 
tion  for  membership,  and  a  ^eat  dal 
of  preliminary  discussion  and  stndv 
was  given  to  these  matters.  The  Yeak 
Book  refers  those  particularly  inter 
ested  in  the  subject  to  the  secretan. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Initiated  at  Phila- 
delphia two  and  a  half  years  ago,  tk 
institute  has  rigidly  maintained  it? 
character  and  purposes  and  doubled 
its  membership.  The  character  of  it^ 
members  and  the  material  presented 
at  its  meetings  mark  the  or^nizatT<^ 
as  already  a  definite  achieTement.  witi 
great  powers  of  future  usefulness. 

Iron  and  Steel.— In  the  iron  asi 
steel  industry  the  most  notable  ad 
vance  bearing  upon  chemical  en^ 
neering  work  is  the  initiation  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  of 
the  policy  of  conserving  the  low-grad< 
deposits  of  ore.  Formerly  ore  of  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  was  demanded  and  les- 
sors  found  it  impossible  to  secure  eoa- 
servation  of  lower-grade  deposits  ia 
the  mines.  Properties  were  gutted 
and  the  low-grade  ore  dropped  with- 
out thought  of  its  value.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  smelting,  axni 
it  is  rumored  that  a  process  ia  under 
development  in  the  West  by  mem 
of  which  thirty-five  per  cent  ore  tas. 
be  economically  reduced.  As  availaK* 
tonnages  are  coming  to  be  calculated 
and  a  probable  exhaustion  of  the  on 
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deposits  predicted,  and  as  improve- 
ments already  made  in  smelting  meth- 
ods indicate  how  much  the  future  is 
likely  to  bring  forth  in  that  direction, 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  wisely  initi- 
ated a  policy  of  conserving  all  ores 
exceeding  forty-five  per  cent  in  iron, 
avoiding  the  wrecking  of  such  deposits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
using  as  great  a  proportion  of  low- 
grade  ore  as  possible  by  blending.  The 
system  of  classifying  ores  at  the  mines 
and  blending  in  transit  has  made  pos- 
sible such  improvements  in  this  direc- 
tion as  were  hitherto  undreamed.  At 
Eveleth,  Minn.,  is  located  an  assay 
office  for  ores  shipped  (via  D.  &  I.  R. 
R.  R.)  at  Two  Harbors,  and  in  Hib- 
bing  is  an  office  for  ores  shipped  (via 
D.  M.  &  N.  R.  R.)  at  Duluth.  To 
one  of  these  offices  a  sample  of  every 
car  loaded  by  the  Steel  Corporation  is 
brought,  its  analysis  is  completed  and 
instruction  as  to  its  disposition  is 
wired  the  dock  superintendent  before 
the  car  reaches  the  respective  dock. 
While  the  barge  is  coming  up  the 
lakes,  the  character  of  cargo  desired 
is  wired  to  the  assay  office  controlling 
the  docks  at  which  she  is  to  load. 
From  known  ores  in  pockets,  or  cars 
at  the  docks  or  in  transit,  her  cargo 
is  made  up  by  the  assay  office  and 
instructions  for  her  loading  tele- 
graphed to  Duluth  or  Two  Harbors. 
If  a  part  of  the  ore  required  to  make 
up  the  desired  cargo  is  not  at  the 
moment    available    in    the    docks    or 


the  world.  Two  are  in  operation  in 
this  country.  The  advantage  lies  not 
merely  in  removing  from  the  furnace 
the  thermal-load  of  dissociating  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water,  but  al- 
so the  chief  causes  of  variability  in 
the  operation  of  the  furnace.  The 
importance  of  maintaining  at  the 
highest  intensity  the  zone  of  reaction 
just  above  the  tuyeres  is  being  more 
keenly  appreciated.  The  fiame  of  re- 
action at  this  point  is  similar  to  any 
other  flame  in  that  moist  air  or  ir- 
regular quantities  of  air  seriously  af- 
fect its  location  and  intensity.  By 
establishing  the  blower  plant  between 
the  drying  installation  and  the  fur- 
nace, a  constant  temperature  and 
humidity  is  maintained  at  the  blower 
and  a  constant  supply  of  air  secured. 
Improvements  in  the  drying  process 
bid  fair  to  reduce  by  sixty  per  cent 
the  present  cost  of  removing  the  mois- 
ture, but  it  may  already  be  said  that 
the  saving  of  fuel  in  the  furnace  re- 
pays all  cost  of  the  drying  operation, 
and  that  regularity  of  rimning  and 
consequent  increased  capacity  are 
clear  gain.  It  is  privately  reported 
that  French  plants  have  developed 
methods  less  expensive  to  install  and 
operate  but,  unfortunately,  less  effec- 
tive in  the  equalization  of  supply. 

Electric  Smelting  Methods  are  be- 
ing steadily  perfected,  but  have  so  far 
proven  their  availability  only  under 
special  conditions  or  for  the  special 
refinement  of  steels.     This,  also,  has 


yards,  instructions  are  telegraphed  to  been  taken  up  by  the  United  States 
one  of  the  properties  where  the  qual-  !  steel  Corporation  in  its  South  Chicago 
ity  needed  is  available,  to  get  out  the    plant,  and  at  Worcester,  Mass.     The 


ity 

required  number  of  cars  at  once.  In 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  make  up 
the  13,000-ton  barge  loads  very  close 


plant, 

economic  cutting  and  welding  by  the 
combined  oxygen  and  acetylene  flame 
is   becoming   more   widely  used  both 


to  desired  analysis,  and  complications  ■  in  the  construction  and  repair  work. 


or  shortages  at  the  furnace  are  largely 
avoided. 

Refuse  Iron  Ores, — ^A  plant  has 
been  installed  in  Bayonne  for  the  bri- 
quetting  of  the  iron  oxide  cinder 
formerly  a  refuse  from  the  burning  of 
pyrites  to  make  sulphuric  acid.  The 
extension  of  this  process  would  add 
something  to  the  revenue  of  the  acid 
manufacturer  and  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  supply  of  ore. 

The  Dried-Air  Blast  Furnace.— The 
use  of  dried-air  for  the  blast  fumaoe 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Plants 
are  being  installed  in  many  parts  of 


Special  Steels. — The  Goldschmidt- 
Thermit  process  of  welding  has  been 
broadened  in  scope  and  commercially 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  rare 
metals  and  alloys.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  special  steels — alloys  of  remark- 
able properties  (particularly  hard- 
ness, toughness,  and  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion). One  company  has  for  some 
years  been  devoting  itself  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  alloys  in  the  form 
of  cast  and  machined  gears,  and  parts 
for  traction  and  other  purposes;  an- 
other company  to  the  manufacture  of 
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special  coefficient  wire.  The  revolu- 
tion  that  self-hardening  steel  is  mak- 
ing in  machine-shoD  practice  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  tnose  not  directly 
interested.  Several  alloys  of  entirely 
new  properties  have  been  offered. 

The  Copper  Industry. — ^In  the  cop- 
per industry  perhaps  the  greatest 
progress  has  be^  the  more  widespread 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  an  indus- 
trial balance  wheel  that  shall  give 
the  industry  something  of  the  stabil- 
ity and  power  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  contributed  in 
its  industry.  When  an  organization 
of  suffident  strength  can  be  perfected 
to  regulate  a  large  percentage  of  the 
output,  and  the  broad  far-sightedness 
that  Gary,  Gayley,  Ck)le  and  others 
have  given  the  iron  and  steel  policy 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  red 
metal,  much  of  the  uncertainty  will 
be  eliminated  and  the  industry  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Sev- 
eral attempts  in  tins  direction  have 
recently  been  made,  so  far  without 
success.  In  common  with  other  in- 
dustries using  sulphide  ores  in  large 
quantities,  copper  producers  are  fac- 
ing the  serious  problem  of  fume  dis- 
posal. Two  strides  toward  its  real 
solution  have  been  made.  At  Ck>pper- 
hill,  Tenn.,  the  enormous  chamber 
plant  of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Com- 
pany originallv  designed  by  Mr. 
Falding  has  nnally  been  modified 
and  the  smelting  process  adjusted  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wedge  and  Mr. 
Wierum  until  it  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tionable investment  but  a  profitable 
success.  The  actual  production  of 
the  plant  has  been  doubled,  and  a 
second  plant  of  greater  capacity  is  in 
progress  of  erection,  to  be  completed 
bv  Jan  1,  1911.  The  Ducktown  Sul- 
phur &  Copper  Iron  Company  has  fol- 
lowed this  method  and  erected  a  cham- 
ber plant  designed  to  treat  all  of  its 
smelter  gases.  Such  valuable  improve- 
ment, however,  is  as  yet  practised 
only  when  phosphate  rock  lor  mak- 
ing fertilizer  is  readily  obtainable  or 
some  other  outlet  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  acid  is  at  hand.  At  Salt 
Lake  City  the  visible  evidence  of  fume 
is  suppressed  and  a  little  valuable 
material  recovered  by  the  ingenious 
process  of  smelting  sufficient  zinc  ore 
with  the  charge,  to  supply  zinc  oxide 
to    neutralize    the    sulphur    in    the 


fumes,  followed  by  filtration  throng 
bags.  Dust  and  sulphuric  anhydn^ 
are  very  fully  removed,  but  sulphur- 
ous acid  escapes  \vithout  hindrance 
Similarly  all  solid  and  liquid  par- 
ticles have  been  removed  by  static 
electrification.  At  best  th^e  ar« 
methods  of  alleviation  rather  than  •  f 
cure,  since  the  exits  of  such  added 
plants  are  still  undesirable.  A  p^o^ 
ess  for  wet  extraction  has  been  d^ 
veloped  and  tested  on  a  moderate 
scale  to  the  entire  satisfaction  d 
those  interested,  but  it  appears  not 
to  solve  the  real  problem,  since  it 
merely  avoids  the  nuisance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  new  equipment  but  does  not 
propose  to  make  available  the  enor- 
mous values  at  present  wasted. 

Another  process  has  been  suggested 
that  proposes,  regardless  of  locatioD. 
the  recovery  and  valuable  utilizatioe 
of  every  constituent  of  the  fume — i 
real  solution  of  the  problem;  but 
little  information  is  available,  aad 
the  process  seems  not  to  be  perfected 
Meanwhile,  Atty.  Gen.  Wickershun 
and  his  assistants  are  oyamiiiiwg  the 
damage  done  by  smelters  at  Buttf. 
the  New  York  State  authorities  trv 
attempting  the  suppression  of  nni^ 
ance  alleged  to  be  committed  by  pUnts 
in  Bayonne,  adjoining  states  are  pro- 
ceeding against  the  smelters  in  soutit- 
eastern  Teimessee,  and  other  interesti 
in  Utah  and  California  are  threaten^ 
One  of  the  chemical  (or  metallurgi- 
cal) engineer's  greatest  problems  is 
being  pressed  home  to  him  more  stars- 
ly  than  ever  before. 

In  other  directions  the  advanees  of 
copper  and  allied  industries  are  not- 
able. By  regrinding  and  reoonees' 
tratin^  the  Calumet  &  Heda  CkmipaoT 
is  saving  an  additional  million  pooadi 
of  copper  a  year.  Refining  furnaces 
have  increased  in  size  and  capadtr. 
as  did  the  iron  furnaces  some  years 
ago.  Large  furnaces  held  60,000 
pounds  in  1890,  100,000  pounds  ii 
1900,  and  450,000  pounds  in  191(- 
Great  economies  have  been  made  a 
casting,  and  the  process  of  exfondiB^ 
rods  of  peculiar  cross  section  (sooe 
of  them  impossible  to  roll)  is  a  greit 
success.  The  ingot  of  brass  is  heited 
and  hydraulic-pressed  out  through  & 
small  hole  of  any  desired  shape  ia  t 
die. 

The  Use  of  the  Rare  Metals.— Tbt 
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increased  use  of  the  rare  metals  is 
making  the  museimi  curiosity  of  yes- 
terday an  every-day  acquaintance  of 
to-day.  Nickel  steel  is  daily  finding 
new  uses,  and  nichrome,  calorite  and 
vanadium  allocs  divide  interest  with 
the  action  of  titanium  in  effecting  the 
properties  of  steel.  The  original  tung- 
sten filament  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  is  now  followed  by  the  malle- 
able tungsten  filament  from  the  labor- 
atories of  the  Greneral  Electric  Com- 
pany. The  manufacture  of  calcium 
alloys  and  preparations  of  special 
glass  for  removing  from  artificial 
light  the  ultra-violet  rays  injurious 
to  the  eye,  all  testify  to  the  popular- 
ization of  the  rare  elements. 

Power  Generation. — The  utilization 
of  low-grade  fuels  is  receiving  con- 
stant study,  and  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment testing  stations  deserves 
mention,  because  every  step  in  this 
direction  opens  a  new  horizon  of  fuel 
deposits,  valuable  in  quantity  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  slight  improve- 
ment in  method.  Simple  and  inex- 
pensive changes  in  boiler  setting  are 
thoroughly  proven  to  accomplish  a 
smokeless  combustion  of  soft  coal 
where  its  price  renders  it  advanta^- 
OU8  and  to  insure  valuable  economies 
of  either  fuel,  while  the  broadening 
application  of  carefully  studied  wa- 
ter purification  and  knowledge  of  cor- 
rosion efifects  cooperate  to  steadily 
increase  efficiencies  of  absorption. 
The  problems  of  fuel,  scale,  and 
corrosion  have  for  years  been  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  mechanical 
engineer,  but  are  being  more  keenly 
appreciated  as  problems  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  field  of  chemical 
engineering.  As  such  they  are  now 
being  successfully  attacked.  A  bet- 
ter diemical  engineering  of  the  ener- 
getics of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
^ne  is  revolutionizing  its  application, 
and  better  understanding  of  gas  puri- 
:fication  is  making  enormous  supplies 
of  waste  furnace  gases  valuable. 

Lvbrication. — ^Lubrication  is  another 
purely  engineering  field  into  which 
the  chemical  engineer  has  recently 
entered,  apparently  to  revolutionize 
it.  The  future  of  graphite  is  diffi- 
cult to  limit.  Nature  alone  supplied 
it  in  impure  form  of  generally  fibrous 
structure,  very  difficult  to  separate 
-from  the  gritty  mica  and  talc  asso- 


ciated with  the  graphite  and  having 
nearly  the  same  specific  gravity. 
The  electric  furnace  has  been  made  to 
yield  a  purer  product  of  better  struc- 
ture, incidentally  contributing  to  its 
own  success  by  making  possible  arti- 
ficial graphite  electr^es  of  almost 
any  size  and  form.  Our  information 
is  that  for  months  together  the  aver- 
age purity  of  artificial  lubricating 
graphite  exceeds  99.04  per  cent.  But 
graphite  has  recently  been  "defloccu- 
lated  " — i.  e.,  reduced  to  such  molecu- 
lar fineness  that  it  is  practically 
dissolved  in  water  or  oil  and  inti- 
mately blended  with  grease.  The  fine- 
ness of  division  is  so  great  that  no 
filter  will  retain  it,  and  its  "solu- 
tion" never  settles.  While  in  a 
sense  the  change  is  physical,  it  is 
proper  to  regard  it  as  chemical,  since 
the  action  is  one  of  the  now  numer- 
ous and  important  practical  results 
of  study  in  the  field  of  colloid  chem- 
istry and  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  tannic  or  other  organic  decoction 
upon  finely  divided  graphite,  with 
every  appearance  of  actual  solution. 
The  aqueous  "  solution "  has  given 
truly  wonderful  results  on  machine 
tools  as  a  cutting  lubricant  marketed 
under  the  name  of  Aquadag,  the  let- 
ters d-a-g  being  the  initials  of  De- 
flocculated  Acheson  Graphite.  Oildag, 
a  similar  preparation  with  oil  as  the 
liquid,  has  shown  astonishing  fitness 
for  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
The  graphite  does  not  evaporate  or 
bum,  as  does  the  oil,  but  forms  an 
unctions  veneer  or  film  that  prevents 
the  siezing  or  cutting  of  the  metals. 
For  automobile  cylinders  and  high- 
speed bearings  a  small  per  cent  of 
deflocculated  graphite  in  the  oil  re- 
duces the  amount  of  oil  required  to 
less  than  a  third  of  that  needed  when 
oil  alone  is  used,  reduces  the  mov- 
ing friction  and  leaves  the  surfaces 
in  better  condition.  As  a  means 
of  purifying  graphite,  deflocculation 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  use 
of  disintegrated  artificial  graphite  in 
glazing  explosives  by  the  Du  Pont 
Company  lubricates  the  rifie  with 
everv  shot  and  |^eatly  increases  the 
efficiency  of  high-power,  rapid-fire 
weapons.  Made  at  a  temperature 
above  7,600*  F.  it  is  little  affected 
by  any  temperature  developed  in  dis- 
charge.   Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
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•ay  that  the  problem  of  the  future 
lubricant  for  all  time  has  been  solved 
by  these  discoveries. 

Chemistry  in  Agriculture. — Agricul- 
ture has  been  made  debtor  to  the 
chemical  engineer  in  several  ways. 
Fertilization  has  received  enormous 
impetus,  partly  the  fruit  of  years  of 
effort  in  Germany  by  Frank  &  Caro, 
whose  work  in  the  fixation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  as  cyanamid  is 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  completion 
last  year  of  one  plant  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  beginning  of  another  in 
Tennessee.  The  fixation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  as  calcium  nitrate 
Just  perfected  in  Norway  to  the  point 
of  duplicating  the  first  manufactur- 
ing plants,  has  not  yet  taken  root 
on  our  soil.  Possibly  the  improved 
methods  of  prolonging  the  electric 
flame  and  increasing  its  efficiency  of 
conversion  which  the  Badische  Com- 
pany has  this  year  demonstrated,  will 
make  the  industry  commercial  at  the 
cost  of  water  power  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  has  the  dream  of  Sir 
William  Crooks  a  decade  ago  become 
commercially  true.  [No  less  impor- 
tant is  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  last  few  years  in  showing  not 
merely  how  certain  plants  accumu- 
late nitrogen  by  bacterial  colonies  on 
their  roots,  but  in  further  proving 
that  under  proper  conditions  the  soil 
itself  is  also  enriched  without  ap- 
parent deterioration  of  the  legumin- 
ous plant,  and  that  Azotobacter  carry 
on  by  themselves  a  similar  work. 
The  achievement  of  industry  is  not 
to  lack  the  competitive  stimulus  of 
agricultural  methods.] 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  be- 
ing dried  on  a  large  commercial  scale, 
and  the  United  States  Government 
recently  set  the  seal  of  its  approval 
on  the*  products  by  large  contracts 
for  the  navy.  Formerly  the  process 
used  required  such  temperatures  and 
humidities  that  the  products  were 
given  a  characteristic  taste  and  smell 
owing  to  partial  conversion  of  some 
of  the  sensitive  esters.  Low  tem- 
peratures and  rapid  methods  have 
almost  wholly  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Similar  results  have  been  accom- 
plished for  eggs,  and  are  being  un- 
dertaken with  milk  and  other  prod- 
ucts. It  is  rumored  that  an  elec- 
trolytic process  of  preserving  fruits 
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and  vegetables  intact  has  been  de- 
vised, but  as  yet  it  is  not  commerdaL 
Some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
standard  drying  of  grain  to  prevent 
chemical  and  bacterial  action  in  trmn- 
sit,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

The  quick  curing  of  bay  is  almost 
a  commercial  fact  $600,000,000 
would  not  purchase  the  hay  crop  of 
this  country,  and  the  anniial  losses, 
owing  to  adverse  weather  while  dry- 
ing, are  very  large.  Two  hours  from 
the  standing  grass  to  an  exoelknt 
quality  of  baled  hay,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions,  appears  to  be  an 
assured  fact,  though  not  yet  com- 
mercially exploited.  Lumber  is  be- 
ing grown  artificially  filled  and  tint- 
ed so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  se- 
cure a  depth  and  texture  of  color  for 
wood  finishing  that  defies  imitation 
by  stains  applied  later,  and  breaks 
or  scratches  present  no  change  of 
color.  A  new  process  of  preparing 
white  dried  apples  (without  sulphur 
bleaching)   has  been  devised. 

Pla8tic8.^With  Bakelite  chemistry 
has  also  entered  another  field  in  suc- 
cessful competition  with  nature,  men- 
tioned here  because  the  chemical  en- 
gineer has  thereby  been  given  a  new 
substance  to  consider  and  apply,  and 
because  incidentally  chemical  engineer- 
ing problems  of  no  small  difficulty 
were  involved  in  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  the  products  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  commercial  handling*  of  the 
various  products  by  Dr.  Baekeland 
and  others  illustrates  the  modem 
tendency  to  friendly  cooperation  or 
consolidation  rather  than  destruetive 
competition.  As  all  the  products  are 
new  in  method  of  production  and 
properties,  an  outline  of  two  will  be 
given,  and  some  of  their  respective 
uses  will  be  pointed  out.  Bakelite 
is  a  product  resulting  from  the  chem* 
ical  union  of  phenols  and  formalde- 
hyde. Typically,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  oxyben^lmethylenglycol-anhydride 
(or  its  homolog)  polymerized  (by  the 
addition  of  several  molecules  to- 
gether) to  form  a  complex  molecnW. 
The  chemical  reaction  occurs  in  sev- 
eral stages,  and  in  the  prior  sta^ifs 
the  product  is  fusible,  soluble,  and 
plastic.  Subjected  to  heat  and  pr^- 
sure  it  polymerizes,  becomes  mor^ 
solid  but  still  plastic.  Addition^ 
heat  and  pressure  further  polymerize 
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it,  increasing  hardness  and  elasticity. 
In  its  final  stage  it  is  hard  and  in- 
fusible, resists  all  solvents  and  almost 
all  chemicals,  stands  temperatures  as 
high  as  300**  C.  (572*»  F.)  or  above, 
but  chars  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing glass  without  fusion.  By  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid  it 
is  also  charred  and  is  attacked  by 
bromine.  But  it  stands  very  well  the 
action  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  cold  sulphuric  acid,  while  even 
boiling  sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  on 
it,  if  dilute.  Certain  varieties  of  the 
product  can  be  made  to  withstand  hot 
caustic  solutions.  Mixed  with  mineral 
substances  like  asbestos  the  resistance 
of  Bakelite  to  heat  is  considerably  in- 
creased. In  the  unmixed  condition  it 
may  appear  as  a  perfectly  transpar- 
ent amber-colored  substance,  which 
is  much  stronger  and  more  resistant 
than  amber,  and  can  be  turned  and 
polished  to  a  high  finish.  One  of  the 
preliminary  forms  is  liquid  with 
which  wood  or  other  porous  material 
can  be  impregnated  and  subjected  to 
final  hardening  under  the  action  of 
heat  (120**-200**  C),  (248^-392°  F.) 
and  pressure.  Except  for  jewelry 
purposes  Bakelite  is  generally  mixed 
•with  other  materials — e.  g.,  asbestos, 
'wood  fiber,  mica,  etc.  Its  great  im- 
pregnating power  makes  small  quan- 
tities (107o)  of  this  binder  suffi- 
cient to  produce  very  strong,  compact, 
molded  masses.  Electrical  coils  can 
be  impregnated  with  the  preliminary 
liquid  and  submitted  to  the  harden- 
ing action  of  heat  and  pressure  so  as 
to  imbed  the  wires  in  a  hard  infus- 
ible mass.  For  such  purposes  it 
has  a  high  specific  electrical  resist- 
ance, dielectric  strength,  mechanical 
strength,  and  resistance  to  tempera- 
ture, all  varying  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  compound. 
With  asbestos  it  will  stand  consid- 
erably higher  temperatures  and  high- 


pressure  steam  at  a  temperature  of 
200^  C.  (392**  F.).  With  wood  fiber 
it  is  more  adapted  to  niachining,  has 
great  toughness  and  shows  higher 
dielectric  strength  because  the  wood 
pulp  does  not  contain  materials  like 
iron,  which  are  always  present  to 
some  extent  in  asbestos;  will  resist 
water,  steam,  oil,  and  solvents,  but 
will  not  withstand  such  high  tem- 
peratures (above  150**  C.  or  302**  F.) 
for  long  periods.  Some  of  its  appli- 
cations are  electric  railroad  and  other 
insulators,  spools,  coils,  insulating 
tubes,  switches,  fuse  blocks,  etc.,  im- 
pregnation of  dynamos,  motors,  etc., 
impregnation  of  wood  for  securing  of 
high  finishes,  protective  varnishes, 
acid  resisting  lacquer,  lining  for  chem- 
ical pumps;  and  other  machinery; 
in  conjunction  with  graphite,  for  self- 
lubricating  bearings,  pump  valves 
and  valve  disks ;  with  other  substances, 
for  musical  instruments;  as  a  binder 
for  grindstone;  for  the  manufacture 
of  acid-proof  valves  and  faucets,  pho- 
tographic trays,  pipes,  and  pipe  stems, 
brush  and  knife  handles,  billiard 
balls,  phonograph  records,  telephone 
receivers,  buttons,  surgical  instru- 
ments,   fancy   goods,    etc.     To   illus- 

I  trate  its  behavior,  the  following  may 

I  be  cited: 

1  A  stick  of  pure  Bakelite  was  boiled 
continuouslv    for    260    hours    in    ten 

« 

per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  submitted 
continuously  for  two  months  to  ten 
per  cent  caustic  soda  at  70**  C.  (158° 

I  F.),  or  kept  in  a  steam  digestor  for 
twelve  hours  at  226  pounds  (200°  C. 
or  392°  F.)  without  effect.  A  steel 
pipe  thinly  coated  conveyed  for  twen- 
ty-one   days    and    nights    hot,    damp 

I  chlorine  gas  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.) 
without  alteration.  A  piece  of  Bake- 
lite and  wood  pulp  one  quarter  inch 
thick  resisted  on  successive  trials 
from    60,000    to    70,000    volts    when 

1  placed  between  one-inch  brass  termi- 


PROPERTIES  OF  BAKELITE  INSULATING   MATERIAL 


1 .  |k>eeific  resistance  in  megohms  per  cubic  centimeter 

2.  Dielectric  strength  of    thickness  375'   in  volts  at  moment  of 

puncture 

3.  Dielectric  constant  in  kilovolts  per  centimeter 

4.  Mechanical  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. — ^Tension 

•4.  Mechanical  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. — Compression . . 
0.  Maximum  working  temperature  in  degrees  centigrade 
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Bakelite  and 
Wood  Pulp. 


35x106 

115.000 

121 

650 

15,000 

90 


Bakelite  and 
Asbestos. 


.01  X  106 

42.500 

45 

1,200 

18.000 

450 
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nals  and  immersed  in  oU.  Blotting 
paper  impregnated  with  liquid,  was 
similarly  tested  having  final  thickness 
of  .049  inches,  and  broke  down  vrith 
40,000  volts,  sixty  cycles,  sine  wave 
generator,  voltages  being  in  each  case 
rapidly  raised  and  readings  taken  by 
conversion.  Properties  of  the  two  im- 
portant mixtures  are  tabulated  on  the 
preceding  page. 

Under  the  name  Protal  a  substance, 
said  to  be  derived  from  vegetable 
albumin  (various  forms  of  which  are 
obtainable  as  vegetable  ivory,  vege- 
table caseins,  reserve  cellulose,  homy 
albumin,  himi -cellulose,  glutens,  etc.), 
is  being  placed  on  the  market.  It  is 
stated  to  have  many  and  various  uses 
and  advantages  with  which  the  writer 
has  no  personal  experience.  The  use 
of  Bakelite  in  small  quantities  water 
proofs  Protal  and  improves  its  dielec- 
tric qualities,  and  Protal-Bakelite  pos- 
sesses certain  advantages  over  hard 
rubber,  ebonite,  and  various  fibers  in 
some  classes  of  electrical  work. 

Rubber  is  being  replaced  in  mix- 
tiu'es  to  some  extent  oy  products  of 
com  oil.  Also  thousands  of  hard-rub- 
ber pump  valves  are  this  year  being 
displaced  by  the  simpler,  cheaper 
and  far  more  durable  wooden  valve 
well  knovm  to  our  fathers.  Now, 
however,  its  tendency  to  warp  or 
split  is  perfectly  overcome  by  a  hoop 
of  brass.  The  wooden  disk  grooved 
around  the  edge  slips  within  the  hoop 
easily  when  dry  and  expands  firmly, 
forcing  the  hoop  into  the  groove, 
when  moistened.  Also  the  chemical 
engineer  is  taking  up  Harries  syn- 
thesis of  rubber,  as  yet  of  scientific 
interest  only. 

Animal  products  have  profited  by 
similar  advances.  Chemical  preserva- 
tion of  meats  will  be  touched  upon 
later,  but  chemical  engineering  has 
given  us  a  new  process  of  refrigera- 
tion that  may  mean  great  advances 
where  power  is  less  freely  available. 

The  Twitchell  process  of  saponifica- 
tion has  greatly  simplified  and  cheap- 
ened saponification  of  fats  and  has 
aided  in  the  utilization  of  refuse 
wastes  and  to  this  extent  increased 
the  supply  of  glycerine.  Simulta- 
neously the  Wood  process  of  multiple 
effect  distillation  has  lessened  the 
cost  of  refining  and  improved  the 
quality   of  the  product,  particularly 


of  the  lower  grades  of  crude  glycerifie 
yielded  hy  the  cheaper  refuse  ^lat^ 
rial.     A  new,  more  rapid,  and  more 
economical    method   of    tanning  hu 
been  put  in  practical  operation,  aho 
a  process  recently  deviaed  for  fortify- 
ing  and    waterproofing    culled  hides 
and  skins  is  now  in  practical  opera- 
tion on  a  moderate  scale,  and  mste- 
rials    hitherto    almost    valueless  tie 
being  rendered  valuable  by  the  great 
increase  of  their  strength  and  weir- 
ing qualities.     Artificial   leather  has 
taken  a  new  position  in  the  market 
with   the  entrance   of    the   Du  Po&t 
Company  upon  the  field.     The  stai^* 
ardization  of  products  and  qualities, 
and  the  purchase  by  this  company  of 
the  largest  and  oldrat  of  the  manufa^ 
turies  of  nitrocellulose   leather,  gives 
the  seal  of  permanence  to  the  indus- 
try.    Few  people  realize   how  Uttk 
real  leather  is  used  in  car  seats,  fur- 
niture upholstering,  buggy  and  auto- 
mobile tops  and  seats,  cheaper  bag& 
book  covers  and  "leather  novelties.'' 
Chemicals. — ^In  the  strictly  chemiei 
lines  of  manufacture  there  is  lesa  ol 
progress  to  note.     The  policy  of  the 
industry  is  one  of  secretiveneas,  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  progre^.    T^ 
great    chemical    engineering    aehieT^ 
ment  of  the  last  decade  of  the  Ust 
century — commercial  synthesis  of  ifr 
digo  and  the  attendant  contact  pnx^ 
ess  for  making  sulphuric  aclciy  distiUa^ 
tion  methods  of  making  glacial  acekk 
acid  and  new  processes  for  the  mann- 
facture  of  chlor-acetic — left  much  fo- 
ishin^  work  to  be  done  on  the  several 
contributory   processes.     In   the  h^ 
year  or  two  the  contact  process  Ui 
been  so  far  perfected  that,  under  cer 
tain  favorable  conditions,  it  is  cheapi? 
thereby  to  make  93^  pounds  of  so^ 
phuric   containing   28   per    cent   free 
anhydride,    equi^ent    to     sulpbuii 
106^  per  cent  strong,  than   to  ma^ 
15 1^  pounds  of  chamber  acid  oootaii^ 
ing   66    per   cent  of   acid.      A   littk 
cheaper  under  proper  conditions;  t^ 
improvements  in  the  chamber  proees^ 
new    methods    of   concentration  tc: 
(so  far  as  this  country  is  concenie^ 
the  royalties  exacted  by  those  raai 
ing  every  effort  to  control  the  use  c 
the  contact  process  go  far  to  asic! 
long  continuance  of  the  general  ^ 
of  the  chamber  process.    Particulir^ 
is  this  the  case  in  view  of   the  sr 
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sitive  character  of  the  contact  opera- 
tion and  the  careful  regulation  de- 
manded for  its  BucceesfiS  use.  The 
briquetting  of  cinder  from  pyrites 
burning  has  been  mentioned.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Baekeland  and  others 
had  just  placed  the  Townsend  cell 
(for  making  chloriuQ  and  caustic  soda 
from  salt)  on  an  easy  commercial 
footing  when  fire  unfortunately  crip- 
pled the  plant — for  a  time  only.  The 
process  has  come  to  stay,  is  now  in 
operation  abroad  and  the  company  is 
not  only  rebuilding,  but  also  building 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  problems  incidental  to  the 
perfection  of  this  process  was  the 
best  utilization  of  the  chlorine  pro- 
duced and  a  simple,  rapid  and  econom- 
ical method  of  detinning  scrap  tin 
was  one  of  the  notable  achievements. 
Following  hard  upon  this  success  in 
the  production  of  electrolytic  caustic, 
comes  a  new  cell  of  the  same  general 
type  said  to  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Townsend  cell,  though 
simpler  in  construction  and  not  re- 
quiring the  costly  (possibly  dangerous 
as  a  &e  risk)  covering  with  oil.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  new  cell  is  that  it 
was  simultaneously  developed  for  the 
production  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash  and  is  said  to  have  proven 
equally  efficient  for  either. 

Oxone. — The  use  of  Ozone,  of  which 
80  much  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  last  decade,  seems  to  have 
commercially  arrived.  The  largest 
use  is  for  the  purification  of  water 
and  air,  but  it  has  considerable  value 
for  sterilization,  bleaching,  deodoriz- 
ing^ and  for  preservation  of  foods.  De- 
velopment has  been  slower  in  this 
country  than  abroad,  because  of  less 
crowdeid  conditions  here.  Ost  has 
been  reduced  to  about  five  per  cent  of 
what  it  was  ten  vears  ago  and  what 
may  be  expected  nere  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  continental  Europe 
about  $10,000,000  worth  of  business 
was  done  in  Ozone  generators  during 
the  year  1909.  For  the  preservation 
of  meats  in  cold  storage  it  is  said  to 
liave  peculiar  advantages  and  econ- 
omy, making  storage  at  45®  F.  quite 
as  safe  and  far  less  expensive  than 
storage   at  35®  F.  or  lower.     Plants 


are  in  operation  in  Chicago  for  bleach- 
ing and  purifying  oils  and  for  bleach- 
ing and  deodorizmg  fancy  greases,  in 
Montreal  for  purification  of  water, 
in  hospital  service  in  New  York  CJity 
and  some  Pennsylvania  hospitals,  as 
well  as  in  Chicago. 

Silicaware. — A  new  industry  has 
arisen  from  the  fusion  of  sand. 
Silicaware  has  been  coming  on  the 
market  in  small-sized  tubes  and  ves- 
sels for  some  years,  but  recently  it 
has  been  found  possible  and  econom- 
ical to  make  much  larger  articles, 
pipes  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  three  or  four  feet  long;  ves- 
sels and  retorts  of  ten  or  twelve  gal- 
lons capacity  are  now  being  made  and 
proving  of  great  value  in  many  ways 
by  their  resistance  to  temperature 
changes  and  to  corrosion,  and  by  their 
ability  to  withstand  extremely  high 
temperatures.  The  "  Cascade  "  system 
of  concentrating  sulphuric  acid  (run- 
ning it  down  from  dish  to  dish  of  a 
series  set  in  brickwork  and  fired  from 
below,  or  both  from  above  and  below ) , 
bids  fair  to  draw  a  new  lease  of  life 
from  this  achievement  of  large-sized 
quartz  vessels. 

Temperature  control  in  many  chem- 
ical ( as  well  as  metallurgical  and  oth- 
er) processes  is  being  reduced  from 
rule-of- thumb  to  the  utmost  precision 
and  accuracy  by  improvements  in  pyr- 
ometric  materials.  The  latest  achieve- 
ment in  this  direction  is  a  recording 
instrument  capable  of  registering  on  a 
single  sheet  the  temperatures  at  any 
number  of  stations  up  to  thirty-two, 
requiring  from  one  to  two  minutes  for 
each  station.  Thus  it  records  every 
one  of  sixteen  stations  every  half  hour, 
or  each  of  thirty-two  stations  every 
hour.  Apparatus  in  this  line  has  been 
so  standardized  that  one  company  has 
equipped  eight  plants  in  widely  sep- 
arated parts  of  the  country  with 
about  150  thermometers  and  twenty- 
eight  observing  instruments,  any  part 
of  which  equipment  is  interchangeable 
with  any  other  part  from  any  other 
works,  with  an  error  of  less  than  two 
degrees  and  a  probable  variation 
not  exceeding  one  degree  in  500®  F. 
(See  also  XXIV,  Industrial  Chemia- 
try.) 
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CIVHi   AND    HYDBAULIC   ENGINEERING 

Frank  C.  Wight 


Introduction  and  Definition. — Civil 
engineering  as  a  trade,  as  a  practice 
of  the  artisan,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
man's  activities;  as  a  profession,  as 
the  application  of  a  highly  specialized 
intelbgence  to  the  constructive  prob- 
lems of  a  complicated  modem  life,  it 
is  a  development  of  the  past  century. 
Necessarily  the  profession  had  to 
take  from  the  trade  all  of  the  lat- 
ter's  fundamentals  and  from  these 
basic  principles  and  methods  to 
evolve  the  present-day  methods.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  work  such 
evolution  must  be  slow,  a  gradual 
process  from  year  to  year,  scarcely 
perceptible  in  any  minor  period  of 
time,  but  wonderful  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Because  of  this  rarity  of 
epoch-making  discovery  in  civil  en- 
gineering, it  is  a  most  difficult  mat- 
ter to  set  down  categorically  the 
advances  made  in  any  one  year  or 
even  in  any  one  decade;  the  change 
in  methods  is  too  deliberate.  Since, 
however,  civil  engineering,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense,  is  the  science  of  con- 
struction, including  in  that  construc- 
tion the  mental  labor  of  designing 
as  well  as  the  physical  operation  of 
building,  the  most  useful  means  of 
recording  its  regular  progress  is  to 
set  forth  the  various  noteworthy 
structures  built  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  record,  leaving  the 
progress  to  be  judged  by  the  detailed 
description  of  each  structure. 

Earthwork  and  Foundations. — Dur- 
ing the  year  1910  the  progress  of 
earth  removal  on  the  Panama  and 
New  York  State  Barge  canals  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  on  account  of 
the  large  amounts  to  be  cared  for  at 
these  two  pieces  of  work,  it  is  from 
them  that  any  progress  in  methods 
should  be  expected.  On  the  Isthmus 
the  daily  total  average  excavation  in 
1910  did  not  equal  that  of  the  year 
previous  on  account  of  the  restric- 
tions in  space  as  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  is  approached,  but  the  daily 
average  earth  removal  for  the  year 
was  about  105,000  cu.  yds.  as  against 
a  maximum  of  144,000  cu.  yds.  daily 
during  one  month  in  1909,  the  record 
for    the    canal.      One    70-ton    steam 


shovel  at  Panama  dug  in  an  8-hr.  day 
4.823  cu.  yds.  of  rock  and  earth,  t 
fair  example  of  what  these  big  ma- 
chines can  do  under  forced  pressure. 
In  comparison  to  this  a  hydranlk 
dredge  working  on  the  Barge  Canal 
in  one  31 -day  month,  at  144  hrs.  per 
week,  excavated  361,000  cu.  yds,  of 
earth.  At  Panama  all  excavation  in 
the  dry  has  been  done  with  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  steam  shovel  and  in 
water  by  dipper,  ladder,  and  hydrau- 
lic dredges;  but  on  the  Barge  Canal 
the  variable  conditions  have  brought 
out  any  number  of  different  types  of 
excavators.  For  dry  work,  these 
have  been  mainly  of  two  types, 
either  a  kind  of  drag  scraper,  in 
which  a  large  scraping  bucket  is 
pulled,  full  of  earth,  from  the  hole 
toward  the  dump  by  a  cable  attached 
to  a  stationary  tower  back  of  the 
dump,  or  a  bridge  conveyor,  in  which 
the  bucket,  filled  by  steam  shovel,  is 
carried  back  to  the  dump  on  an  over- 
hanging or  suspended  truss  bridge. 

The  so-called  "re-grade"  at  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  continued  during  1910. 
This  is  the  removal  of  some  31,000,- 
000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  from  a  number 
of  hills  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  to 
provide  more  reasonable  grades  in 
the  business  streets.  Over  forty- 
three  city  blocks  are  involved,  and 
the  levels  are  reduced  in  some  places 
as  much  as  110  ft.  The  work  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  hydraulicing  process, 
that  is,  by  playing  large  streams  of 
water  under  heavy  pressure  upon  the 
side  hills,  which  are  of  earth,  and 
washing  the  material  down  into  tun- 
nels through  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  ocean. 

The  pneumatic  caisson  foundation 
work  in  progress  on  the  new  Munici- 
pal Buildmg  near  the  Manhattan  end 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  New  York 
City,  surpasses  in  depth  any  of  the 
many  similar  foundations  in  the 
lower  end  of  that  island  where  such 
foundations  are  dug  deepest.  The 
deepest  of  the  piers  was  sunk  to  ll!2 
ft.,  which  means  that  an  air  pressure 
of  48.6  lbs.  or  over  three  atmos- 
pheres, was  needed  as  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  was  reached. 
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Concrete.  —  Contrary  to  general 
opinion  concrete,  that  is,  an  artificial 
stone  made  by  the  combination,  with 
water,  of  a  hydraulic  cement  and 
small  particles  of  sand  and  stone,  is 
not  a  very  new  material.  There  are 
many  evidences  of  its  having  been 
used  in  the  remote  past;  and  in  the 
immediate  past  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  engineer's 
structural  materials.  Its  sudden  rise 
to  public  notice  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  invention 
of  regnforced  concrete,  that  is,  con- 
crete strengthened  with  steel  rods,  in 
which  the  steel  takes  care  of  all  ten- 
Bile  strains  and  the  concrete  of  the 
c?ompressive.  For  many  years  when- 
ever an  engineer  needed  a  strong, 
heavy  material  of  great  mass  and 
competent  to  withstand  direct  com- 
pressive force,  he  has  used  concrete, 
particularly  where  cut  stone  was  un- 
available. It  is  only  of  late  that  he 
has  been  able  to  use  it  in  a  structure 
3ubjected  to  tensile  or  bending 
strains,  which  have  heretofore  been 
resisted  by  metal  or  wood.  This 
new  application  of  concrete  is  bring- 
ing it  rapidly  to  the  front  of  all 
structural  material.  All  manner  of 
structures  are  now  being  built  of  it. 
Bridges,  buildings,  dams,  barges,  tel- 
sgraph  poles,  railway  ties,  tanks, 
reservoirs,  all  are  now  possible  in 
concrete  and  many  similar  struc- 
tures. 

In  setting  down  the  progress  made 
in  its  use,  unquestionably  the  most 
important  step  forward  is  the  great 
increase  in  care  with  which  concrete 
s  now  made.  Being  an  artificial 
material,  made  up  of  three  variable 
constituents  and  manufactured,  as  a 
nile,  under  hurried  conditions  and  by 
;heap  labor,  its  strength  and  life  can- 
lot  be  predicted  unless  great  care 
md  the  best  material  are  used  in  its 
production.    At  the  beginning  of  the 


Highways  and  Pavements.  —  The 
problem  of  highway  construction  to- 
day is  to  be  found  in  the  automobile. 
Equipped  with  broad  rubber  tires, 
the  motor  vehicle  at  first  sight  would 
seem  to  be  less  destructive  of  a  road 
than  the  narrower  and  harder  tired 
vehicles  of  the  past,  but  on  account 
of  the  tremendous  power  imparted  to 
the  driving  wheels,  it  is  an  observed 
fact  that  the  automobile  exerts  a 
tearing  action  on  a  road  siu*face  most 
destructive  in  its  results.  The  pri- 
mary evidence  of  this  action  is  the 
prevalence  of  dust  on  any  motor- 
traveled  road,  but  the  final  and  real 
effect  is  the  rapid  wear  of  the  road, 
and  it  is  against  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  former  that  the  best  efforts 
of  road  designers  are  being  directed. 
The  solution  seems  at  present  to  be 
in  some  binder  such  as  tar  or  oil 
which  can  hold  together  the  smaller 
surface  particles  and  prevent  their 
disintegration.  This  oil  or  tar  is 
either  mixed  with  the  road  metal 
when  it  is  placed  or  it  is  sprinkled 
upon  or  forced  into  the  road  surface 
after  its  completion.  An  intimate 
mixing  seems  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  a  surface  sprinkling,  but  the 
latter  is  necessary  when  a  finished 
road  needs  treatment.  The  federal 
and  various  state  highway  bureaus 
are  engaged  in  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  binding  value  of  different 
road  materials  and  to  these  studies 
we  must  look  for  much  of  the  progress 
to  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Bridges. — While  mere  size  in  an 
engineering  structure  is  not  always 
a  valid  claim  for  merit,  it  is  always 
a  distinguishing  mark  that  carries 
interest.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  masonry  arch  bridge,  in  form  one 
of  the  oldest  of  engineering  expedi- 
ents, in  huge  size  one  of  the  more 
recent  developments  of  the  bridge- 
builder's  art.    Up  till  1855,  when  the 


>oom  in  its  use,  these  elements  were    220-ft.    Cabin   John   arch    was    built 


lot  considered,  with  the  result  that 
t  vast  amount  of  poor  work  was 
'oisted  on  the  public  and  a  number 
)f  serious  failures  resulted.  Soon, 
lowever,  the  necessity  for  good  work 
>ecame  recognized  and  the  campaign 
igainst  careless  construction  com- 
nenced,  so  that  to-day  the  work  in 
foncrete  is  quite  on  a  par  with  that 
n  wood  or  steel. 


just  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
there  was  only  one  other  arch  in 
existence  with  a  span  equal  to  200 
ft.,  the  Grosvenor  arch  at  Chester, 
Eng.  From  that  time  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  295-ft.  span  at  Plauen, 
Germany,  in  1905,  there  were  only 
eleven  arches  of  over  200-ft.  span 
built  in  a  period  of  fifty-five  years. 
For  five  years  this  Plauen  Arch  held 
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the  palm  until,  in  1910,  two  spans  track  railway  bridge,  with  a  middk 
surpassed  it,  the  Grafton  arch  in  span  of  769  ft.  and  two  side  spans  of 
Auckland,  N.  Z.,  with  a  central  span  i  320  ft.  each,  thus  nmking  it  the  third 
of  320  ft.  and  a  328-ft.  span  across  !  largest  cantilever  in  the  United 
the  Tiber  at  Rome,  Italy.  The  form-  States,  surpassed  only  by  the  BlMet' 
er  was  opened  for  traffic  in  the  well's  Island  Bridge  at  New  York 
spring  of  1910;  the  latter  is  still  in  City  with  a  middle  span  of  1482  ft, 
course  of  construction.  Each  is  of  the  Wabash  R.  R.  Bridge  at  Pitts- 
concrete,    reinforced    with    steel    to    burg  with  812  ft.  and  &e 


take  care  of  excess  strains  and  each  Bridge  across  the  ^ilssissippi  witli 
far  surpasses  the  largest  of  all  pre-  I  790  ft.  On  accoimt  of  the  nature  of 
viouB  bridges  of  this  type.  During  its  loading,  the  Beaver  Bridge  faai 
the  year  there  also  has  been  built  probably  the  heaviest  steel  work  of 
the  Rocky  River  arch,  at  Cleveland,  !  any  truss  bridge  in  this  country.  It 
0.,  with  its  280-ft.  main  span  and  j  was  opened  for  traffic  May  14,  1910l 
there  is  building  the  281 -ft.  Monroe  The  past  year  saw  the  resumptioa 
St.  nrch  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  two  '  of  work  on  the  ill-fated  Quebec 
largest  masonry  arches  in  the  United  |  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
States.  There  is  under  design  for  which  collapsed  during  constmcticn 
the  crossing  of  the  gorge  at  Medina,  on  Aug.  29,  1907.  This  bridge  was  to 
N.  Y.,  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  i  have  been  the  largest  bridge  in  the 
State  Barge  Canal,  an  exceptionally  ,  world,  a  steel  cantilever  with  a  mid- 
heavy  concrete  arch  of  285-ft.  span,    die  span  of  1,800  ft.  and  two  andior 


In  addition  to  its  large  span,  the 
arch  is  noteworthy  because  of  the 
excessive  load  it  must  carry,  13  ft.  of 
water,  and  its  extreme  width,  129  ft. 
The  Manhattan  Bridge. — In  steel 
bridges   the   most   noteworthy  struc 


spans  each  500  ft.  long.  It  was  ap- 
proaching completion  when  the  col- 
lapse reduced  one  arm  to  a  mass  of 
ruins  and  caused  the  death  of  upward 
of  eighty  men.  The  new  structure 
is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  engineera 


ture  of  the  year  1910  is  probably  the  j  who  have  made  a  more  or  less  final 
New  Manhattan  Bridge  across  the  .  design,  the  substructure  of  which  is 
East  River  at  New  York  City.  This  I  now  under  construction.  The  contract 
is  the  third  of  the  large  suspension  '  for  the  superstructure  has  been  let, 
bridges  and  the  fourth  bridge  to  be  i  but  the  work  has  not  been  started. 
completed  across  that  river.  In  size  ;  The  new  design  calls  for  a  cantilever 
it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  two  i  bridge  somewhat  similar  to  the  M 
companion  suspension  bridges,  the  |  one,  but  of  shorter  main  span  and 
old  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  Will-  about  twice  as  heavy.  In  it  a  main 
iamsburg  Bridge,  opened  in  1903,  but  i  middle  span  of  1,758  ft.  is  flanked  ob 
it  represents  the  latest  ideas  in  long  '  either  side  by  an  anchor  span  of  58C 


span  suspension  bridge  practice.  It 
consists  of  two  steel  towers  carrying 
a  central  span  of  1,470  ft.  and  two 
side  spans  each  725  ft.  long,  with 
provision    for    eight   railway   tracks. 


ft.,  making  a  total  length  of  2,930 
ft.  against  the  previous  2,800  ft.  This 
change  necessarily  requires  that  tbt 
piers  be  in  a  different  position  thaa 
before,  but  one  of  the  old  noain  pien 


one  roadway  and  two  sidewalks.  '  is  to  be  utilized,  throwing  the  diflfer- 
The  towers  and  the  floor  are  of  car-  '  ence  in  length  entirely  to  the  otiier. 
bon  steel,  the  trusses  of  nickel  steel  ^  Railroads. — The  crowning  feature 
and  the  cables  of  carbon  steel  wire,  i  of  the  railway  world  in  1910  was  tht 
It  was  opened  formallv  Dec.  31,  1909,  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.*! 
but  it  will  not  be  imtil  some  time  in  ,  extension  into  Manhattan  Island, 
1911  that  the  rapid  transit  railway  ,  from  the  east  on  Sept.  8,  from  the 
which  crosses  the  bridge,  connecting  west  on  Nov.  27.  For  many  yean 
it  to  the  two  neighboring  suspension  the  ambition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bridges,  can  be  put  into  operation.  has  been  to  establish  a  temunal  in 
Cantilever  Bndges. — In  the  canti-  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New  York 
lever  type  of  structure,  the  largest  and  to  avoid  the  transfer  of  its  pas- 
bridge  of  the  year  is  the  Beaver  ,  sengers  from  the  trains  at  Jersey 
Bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  City  across  the  Hudson  River  ii 
Beaver  River,  Pa.    This  is  a  double-  i  ferryboats,  but  the  depth  and  width 
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of  the  river  and  the  instability  of 
its  bottom  precluded  the  possibility 
of  a  bridge;  and  until  the  last  decade 
the  science  of  a  soft-ground  tunneling 
had  not  reached  a  stage  where  a  tun- 
nel under  the  river  could  be  thought 
of.  In  1901,  however,  Pres.  A.  J.  cSw- 
satt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  ini- 
tiated the  scheme  which  reached  its 
fruition  in  the  past  year.  This 
scheme  includes  a  mammoth  terminal 
station,  the  largest  in  the  world,  in 
the  space  bounded  by  West  Thirty - 
first  and  West  Thirty-third  streets, 
and  Seventh  and  Tenth  avenues,  in 
New  York  City;  twin  timnels  from 
Weehawken  in  New  Jersey,  under 
Bergen  Hill  and  the  Hudson  to  the 
station;  crosstown  tunnels  (two 
double-track  tunnels  from  the  ter- 
minal to  the  East  River) ;  four  single- 
track  tunnels  imder  the  East  River 
to  Long  Island  City;  an  enormous 
freight  distribution  yard  in  Long 
Island  City  known  as  the  Simnyside 
Yard;  a  double- track  railway  across 
the  Hackensack  meadows  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  timnels 
to  the  old  main  line  at  Harrison, 
N.  J.;  and,  finally,  a  freight  transfer 
road  by  which  all  freight  will  be 
taken  from  New  Jersey  at  Greenville 
in  New  York  Bay,  ferried  in  floats 
across  the  bay  to  Long  Island  and 
thence,  in  future,  by  a  bridge  to  be 
built  across  Hell  Gate,  up  through  the 
Bronx.  The  whole  terminal  system 
is    under    electric    operation.      The 


It  will  be  some  years  before  the  im- 
provements are  complete. 

In  new  railways  on  this  continent, 
there  should  be  mentioned  the  West- 
em  Pacific,  opened  during  1910,  a 
line  nmning  from  Salt  hake  City, 
Utah,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  dis- 
tance of  850  miles,  through  Oakland, 
Sacramento,  and  Oroville,  Cal.,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  ex- 
tending from  the  Mexico  -  United 
States  boundary  line  at  Benson, 
Ariz.,  to  Guadalajara,  Mex.,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,100  miles  along  the  Pacific 
Coast.  All  but  150  miles  of  this  lat- 
ter road  were  put  in  operation  in 
1910. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  proposed  Hudson's  Bay  Railway,  a 
report  upon  which  was  made  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament  last  year.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  this  road  from 
Fort  Churchill  or  Fort  Nelson  on 
Hudson's  Bay  southward  to  The  Pas 
on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  a  ter- 
minal on  two  Canadian  railways  re- 
cently completed.  This  road  of  about 
500  miles  could  be  built  for  about 
$30,000,000  and  would  furnish  for  the 
three  or  four  months  of  open  harbor, 
a  very  short  route  from  the  grain 
fields  of  the  great  Northwest  to  the 
markets  of  Europe.  The  project  is 
still  in  the  argumentative  stage. 

The  Trans- Andine  Railway.  —  On 
April  5th  the  Andine  tunnel  of  this 
railroad  was  officially  opened  to 
travel,  thus  completing  the  last  link 


total  cost  of  the  improvements  is  !  connecting  the  two  oceans.  The  tim- 
probably  over  $100,000,000  for  a  total  |  nel  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  is 
length  of  track  imder  fourteen  miles,  |  at  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  10,600 
a  fair  measure  of  the  engineering  dif-  *  feet,  and  is  2.000  feet  below  the  siun- 
ficulties  of  the  work.  '  mit  of  the  pass.    It  is  expected  that 

Coordinate  with  the  work  of  the    trains  will  cross  from  ocean  to  ocean 


Pennsylvania  is  that  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  now  engaged  in 
a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  ter- 
minal in  .New  York.  This  involves 
the  electrification  of  all  lines  for  a 
distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty* 


in  about  thirty-four  hours.  Two 
changes  of  cars  will  be  required,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sections  on  the  plains 
of  Argentina  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Chile  are  built  with  a  broad  gauge, 
while   the   mountain   section   is  nar- 


flve  miles  from  the  station — an  ac-  '  row  gauged.  There  are  five  distinct 
oomplished  work — and  the  replacing  organizations  which  own  and  operate 
of  the  old  Grand  Central  Station  by  '  the  railway  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to 
a  new  one,  now  in  process.    The  dif-    Valparaiso. 

Acuities  of  this  work  are  chiefly  due  The  history  of  construction  of  this 
to  the  fact  that  an  immense  local  railway  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  San- 
and  through  trafiSe  has  to  be  main-  j  tiago  de  Chile  is  interesting.  It  is 
tained  at  the  station  during  the  com-  now  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
plete  rearrangement  of  the  topog-  |  since  the  first  concession  for  its  con- 
raphy  and  geography  there  existing. '  struction  in  Argentina  was  given  in 
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1874,  and  the  actual  work  of  the  con- 
ptniction  was  not  bepun  until  four- 
teen years  later,  1880.  Even  then 
work  was  onlv  carried  on  for  five 
years,  when  the  company  became 
financially  embarrassed  and  was 
forced  to  stop  operations,  which  were 
not  resumed  until  1899.  Since  that 
date  the  work  has  been  energetically 
prosecuted. 

On  the  Chilean  side  the  work  of 
construction  was  slow  and  often  in- 
terrupted, and  the  railroad  on  the 
C  hi  lean  side  did  not  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  until  some  time  after 
the  Argentinian  portion  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  completion  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroad  across  South  Amer- 
ica bears  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  future  commerce  and  development 
of  that  half  of  the  western  hemisphere 
as  did  the  opening  of  the  first  rail- 
road from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
across  the  United  States,  in  1869. 
South  America  has  heretofore  been 
as  widely  divided  in  its  internal  in- 
tercourse as  though  separated  by  an 
ocean.  Particularly  the  two  most 
progressive  republics,  Argentina  and 
Chile,  each  containing  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  South  America,  are 
now  brought  more  closely  together 
than  New  York  and  San  Francisco; 
and  the  development  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  them  is  certain 
to  follow  rapidly.  It  is  significant 
that  this  development  should  have 
occurred  in  the  year  which  marks  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
independence  of  most  of  the  South 
American  republics.  To-day  Argen- 
tina and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Platte  are  as  closely  in  touch  with 
the  great  world  as  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe.  Submarine  ca- 
bles keep  the  nation  in  touch  with  all 
comers  of  the  commercial  world. 
Swift  steamers  of  modem  construc- 
tion ply  between  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  chief  marts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Valparaiso,  in  Chile, 
on  the  other  coast,  has  the  largest 
conmierce  of  any  American  Pacific 
port  except  San  Francisco. 

Subways. — ^New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  still  remain  the  only 
American  cities  with  rapid  transit 
subway    systems,   though    there    has 


been  considerable  a^tation  for  sun!- 
lar  systems  in  St.  Louis,  CleTeland, 
Toronto,  and  Montreal.  In  Philadel- 
phia, an  addition  to  the  present 
Market  Street  system  by  a  cross  liBf 
on  Broad  Street  has  been  urged,  and 
in  Boston  the  obvious  necessity  for  a 
direct  route  between  the  North  and 
South  stations  has  revived  the  de- 
mand for  a  connecting  subway.  la 
spite  of  these  demands,  New  York 
remains  the  only  city  in  which  anr 
real  advance  in  a  subway  system  has 
been  made  in  1910.  In  Brooklyn, 
work  has  been  started  on  the  so- 
called  Fourth  Avenue  subway,  ex- 
tending from  the  end  of  the  present 
subway  in  Brooklyn  south  to  the 
southern  ends  of  the  city.  In  Man- 
hattan, work  has  been  practically 
completed  on  the  loop  line  which 
connects  the  three  suspension  bridges 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  but 
the  service  has  not  been  initiated. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1910  bids  were 
called  for  on  the  so-called  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  subway,  nmning  north- 
erly through  the  island  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Bronx,  via  Ghnrch 
Street,  Broadway,  and  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. 

Ttumels. — In  railway  tunnels,  two 
completed  during  1910  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly from  the  rest,  the  Hudsoa 
and  East  River  tubes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  timnel  under  the 
Detroit  River  at  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
former  is  the  best  example  of  the 
shield-driven  timnel  in  America;  the 
latter  is  the  only  example  in  this 
country  of  the  sub-aqueous  tunnel 
built  by  sinking  from  the  water  sur- 
face caissons  subsequently  joined  to- 
gether in  place  below  the  river  bot- 
tom, a  process  used  in  only  one  other 
place,  in  the  lie  de  la  Cite  crossini 
of  the  Paris  Metropolitan  luider  the 
Seine. 

The  Pennsylvania  tunnels  were 
built  by  the  familiar  shield  process, 
that  is,  by  constructing  a  horizontal 
cast-iron  cylinder,  slightly  larger  ia 
diameter  than  the  desired  tunnel,  by 
adding  to  its  extreme  outer  end 
segmental  cast-iron  sections  bolted 
on  as  the  bore  progresses.  In  order 
to  keep  the  soft  groimd  from  pouring 
into  the  tube,  a  closed  end  is  pro- 
vided, known  as  the  shield,  and  thii 
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under  compressed  air,  to  force  back 
the  water  and  the  mud.  After  the 
tubes,  which  were  driven  from  either 
side  of  the  river,  met  at  the  middle, 
a  concrete  lining  was  placed  inside. 
This  work  was  completed  in  1909,  "but 
not  put  into  operation  until  1910. 

The  Detroit  timnels  represent  a 
new  departure  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
They  were  built  by  first  dredging  in 
the  bottom  of  the  river  a  channel 
into  which  the  tunnels  were  to  go,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  tunnel  would  be 
just  below  the  river  bottom.  Into 
this  channel  were  sunk  one  by  one 
the  successive  caissons  which,  joined 
together,  formed  the  tube.  These 
caissons  were  of  steel  plates  and 
framework,  and  were  provided  with 
hollow  sides  into  which  concrete  was 
placed  to  form  the  walls  and  top  of 
the  tunnel.  Having  been  floated  to 
place  above  their  final  locations,  the 
caissons  were  sunk  to  river  bottom 
by  pumping,  joined  successively  to- 
gether, and  the  concrete  deposited 
into  place  through  tubes  from  a 
floating  barge  alK>ve.  The  outside 
concrete  once  laid,  the  interior  is 
pumped  dry  and  a  concrete  lining 
placed.  The  process  proved  success- 
ful in  every  way.  The  flrst  regular 
trains  ran  through  the  tunnel  in 
Oct.,  1910. 

Dams. — By  far  the  largest  mason- 
ry dams  recently  built  in  this  coun- 
try are  those  constructed  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  in  its  irrigation 
work  in  the  far  West.  Of  those  re- 
cently flnished,  three  stand  out  as 
most  prominent;  the  Roosevelt  in 
Arizona,'  and  the  Shoshone  and  the 
Pathfinder  in  Wyoming.  Full  de- 
tails of  all  the  reclamation  projects 
under  construction  by  the  United 
States  Government  are  given  in  De- 
partment XI,  under  the  title.  Recla- 
mation and  Irrigation,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  additional  jiar- 
ticulars.  Below  is  given  a  compar- 
ative table  showing  the  dimensions 
of  the  three  great  dams  above  re- 
ferred to  and  those  of  the  famous 
Assuan  dam  across  the  Nile,  now 
being  enlarged  to  the  size  noted 
below. 


shield    is    pushed    forward    into    the    

soft   earth   by  jacking  back  against 

that  part   of  the  tunnel  already  in  j 

place.    The  whole  end  of  the  tube  is    t^^^u 

ft 
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hfft.,  ft. 
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water 
depth, 
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Aasuan. 

Roose- 
velt. 

6.562 

700 

141 

276 

107 

242 

36 

16 

3:2 

3:2 

18:1 

20:1 

790,000 

340.000 

1,860.000 
Granite 

1,284,000 
Sand- 
stone 

Shos- 
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175, 
326 


243 


10 


4:1 

20:3 

69,000 


456.000 
Con- 
crete 


226 
215 


195 


10 


4:1 

20:3 

53.000 


1,025,000 
Granite. 


The  Reclamation  Service  has  an- 
other large  dam  just  starting  across 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Engle,  N.  M. 
This  is  to  be  of  rubble  concrete  in 
gravity  section,  with  a  maximum 
height  of  265  ft.,  a  gross  length  of 
1.400  ft.  and  a  cubical  contents  of 
410,000  cu.  yds.  It  will  store  2,538,- 
000  acre-ft.  of  water,  making  it 
the  largest  water  storage  in  the 
world. 

On  April  7,  1000,  a  300-ft.  length 
of  a  60*ft.  masonry  dam  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  slid  out  imder  a  11 -ft.  flood 
flow  over  its  crest,  probably  the 
greatest  dam  failure  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  replace  the  structure  until 
1910,  when  the  city  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  a  65- ft.  hollow  concrete 
dam  to  be  built  into  the  f^ap  left  by 
the  failure,  and  the  remamder  to  be 
raised  the  5  ft.  required  to  make  a 
constant  crest  elevation.  This  work 
should  be  completed  in  1911. 

In  1883-84,  a  young  engineer  some 
five  years  out  of  Yale,  designed  and 
built  for  irrigation  storage  in  Bear 
Valley,  near  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
an  arched  masonry  dam  64  ft.  high, 
with  a  top  length  of  300  ft.  and  a 
radius  of  355  ft.  It  was  only  3  ft. 
thick  at  the  top  and  20  ft.  at  its 
maximum  foundation  depth,  being 
arched  up-stream  to  give  the  neces- 
sary strength.  At  that  time  this  was 
one  of  the  boldest  designs  ever  at- 
tempted in  dam  construction,  and  it 
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attracted  attention  and  discussion 
the  world  over.  In  1910,  the  storage 
proving  insufficient,  another  dam  was 
designed,  to  be  built  some  150  ft.  be- 
low the  present  structure,  of  a  form 
almost  as  novel  as  was  the  original 
when  built.  The  new  dam  is  of  the 
multiple  arch  type;  that  is,  it  has  a 
series  of  heavy  buttresses  across  the 
gorge  with  small  arches,  facing  up- 
stream, spanning  between  them.  It 
will  be  327  ft.  long,  85  ft.  high  and 
will  consist  of  10  arch  spans  each  32 
ft.  long.  It  is  to  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

Water  Supply  for  Cities,— Two 
cities  in  the  United  States  are  now 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional water  supplies  of  extraordi^ 
nary  importance — New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  New  York  the  present 
supply  is  drawn  from  the  Croton 
River  region  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson  River;  the  new  supply,  cal- 
culated to  bring  in  500,000,000  gals. 
daily,  comes  from  the  Catskill  moun- 
tain region  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  principle  features  of  the 
system  are:  The  Ashokan  Reservoir, 
a  very  large  impounding  reservoir 
about  12  miles  long,  of  about  120,- 
000,000,000  gals,  capacity,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Esopus  Creek  about  14  miles 
west  of  the  Hudson,  at  Kingston; 
reservoirs  on  Rondout  Creek,  near 
Lackawack,  on  Schoharie  Creek,  near 
Prattsville,  and  on  Catskill  Creek, 
near  Durham;  a  concrete  aqueduct, 
knovm  as  the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  ap- 
proximately 82  miles  long;  a  filtra- 
tion plant,  near  Scarsdale;  a  large 
storage  reservoir,  to  be  known  as  the 
Kensico  Reservoir,  near  White  Plains ; 
a  terminal  distributing  reservoir,  to 
be  known  as  Hill  View  Reservoir,  in 
Yonkers,  and  a  pressure  conduit  un- 
der the  various  boroughs  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  to  the  service 
mains  in  the  city. 

The  Ashokan  Reservoir  is  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  water-supply  re- 
servoirs in  the  world.  It  covers  an 
area  about  12  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide,  to  be  divided  into  two  main 
basins.  The  water  is  to  be  impound- 
ed by  a  large  masonry  and  earth 
dam  known  as  the  Olive  Branch  Dam, 
in  masonry  section  191  ft.  at  the  base 
and  210  ft.  high,  and  by  a  series  of 
earth  dikes  with  concrete  core  walls, 


closing  the  depressions  in  the  edge  of 
the  reservoir.  About  1,000,000  ea. 
yds.  of  masonry  and  6,000.000  ea. 
yds*  of  earth  will  be  required  at  tk 
Ashokan  site. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  (pop.  1910. 
319,198),  has  under  construction  a 
water-supply  system  which  is  to  taie 
its  water  from  the  high  Sierras  over 
225  miles  away  and  deliver  it  to 
the  city,  at  a  rate  of  250,000,000 
gals,  daily.  The  aqu^uct  which  is 
to  carry  the  supply  consists  of  1817 
miles  of  open  conduit,  28.3  miles  of 
tunnel  in  rock  and  earth,  0  miles  of 
steel  siphons  across  wide  valleys,  ssd 
1.8  miles  of  open  steel  flumes  across 
narrow  gorges.  In  addition  to  sop- 
plying  the  city  with  its  necessary 
water  there  is  to  be  developed  a  U- 
hour  power  of  49,000  H.P.  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  93,000  H.P.  for  9  hrs.  per  day, 
6  days  per  week.  Until  the  needs 
of  the  city  require  all  of  the  supplr, 
a  great  part  of  it  will  be  sold  en 
route  for  irrigation  purposes.  As  an 
engineering  work  this  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  day  and  no  little  of 
the  interest  in  it  is  due  to  the  faci 
that  the  entire  work  is  being  pros- 
ecuted economically  hy  day  labor 
imder  the  direction  of  the  city's  en- 
gineers. The  estimated  cost  ia  neark 
$25,000,000. 

Filtration. — ^In  the  past  year  there 
have  been  no  noted  improvements  is 
the  methods  by  which  public  water 
supplies  are  filtered,  but  there  has 
been  a  continuance  of  the  steady  for- 
ward movement  toward  the  universal 
purification  of  all  city  drinking  m- 
ter.  Unless  the  source  is  ab^mitelT 
free  from  pollution,  some  method  of 
purification  is  imperative,  if  the  hesltk 
of  the  city  is  to  be  considered. 

Canals  and  Rivers. — ^The  greatest 
engineering  work  in  the  world  to-daj 
and  probably  in  all  history,  is  tfa^ 
ship  canal  now  being  dug  acrosa  the 
Isthmus  by  the  United  States  Go^ 
emment.  It  took  many  decades  of 
technical  study  and  poUtical  discus 
sion  to  effect  its  authorization  by  tk 
Federal  Congress  and  as  many  year« 
of  initial  hesitancy  and  discord  in  cb« 
actual  construction  to  bring  it  do«i 
to  the  state  in  which  it  is  to-daj- 
but  there  has  at  last  been  evolved  t 
strong,  hard-working  organizatioe. 
under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  CoL  G. 
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W.  Groethals,  and  his  assistants  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 
which  has  disarmed  all  criticism  by 
its  admirable  efficiency.     For  further 


line  of  the  canal  near  Clyde  to  the 
lakes  of  those  names. 

Pres.   Taft's   Policy.— -In   his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  signing  the  $62,000,- 


particulars    regarding    the    Panama  |  000  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  Pres.Taft, 


Canal,  see  XI,  The  Panama  Canal, 

New  York  Barge  CanaL— Second  to 
the  Panama  Canal  in  cost  and  ahead 
of  it  in  many  items  of  size  is  the 
new  Barge  Canal  being  built  by  the 
State  of  New  York  from  Lake  Erie 
at  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  River  at 
Waterford,  connecting  at  the  latter 


in  June,  1910,  went  on  record  as  being 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  soHUtlled 
"pork  barrel"  method  of  doling  out 
appropriations  for  this  work,  and 
stated  definitely  that  he  would  veto 
any  similar  bill  that  shall  come  before 
him.  Heretofore,  it  has  regularly 
been  the  custom  for  Congress  to  pass 


place  with  a  branch  northward  to  i  a  bill  appropriating  various  sumi, 
Lake  Champlain  and  with  Lake  On-  totaling  many  millions  in  each  bill, 
tario  through  a  branch  from  Syracuse  to  be  expended  on  various  separate 
to  Oswego.  Authorized  in  1903  by  a  ;  and  isolated  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
referendum  vote  the  work  has  been 
steadily  prosecuted  since  that  time 
and  is  now  about  half  completed.  The 
legislative  act  authorizing  the  canal 
stated  that  it  "  should  be  not  less  than 
12  ft.  deep  throughout,  with  a  bottopi 
width  of  not  less  than  75  ft.  .  .  . ,  with 
a  cross  sectional  area  not  less  than 


long,  28  ft.  wide  and  a  depth  over  sill 
of  11  ft.,  ^vill  accommodate  easily 
1,500-ton  barges,  whereas  the  capacity 
of  the  old  Erie  Canal  which  this  canal 
supplants  is  about  250  tons. 

The  route  from  Buffalo  to  Rome  is 
the  old  Erie  Canal  enlarged;  from 
Rome  to  the  Hudson  it  is  a  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Mohawk  River.  The 
Champlain  branch  is  mainly  a  canal- 
ization of  the  Hudson;  the  Ontario 
branch  is  partly  canalization  and 
partly  an  enlargement  of  the  old 
Oswego  Canal.  There  are  to  be  53 
locks,  ranging  in  lift  from  8  ft.  to 


individual  amounts  rarely  depending 
upon  the  necessitv  for  the  improve- 
ment, but  generally  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  particular  Congressman, 
the  continuance  of  whose  political 
life  forced  him  to  be  behind  it.  In 
this  way  vast  sums  of  money  an- 
nually    have     been     wasted     upon 


1,125  sq.  ft."    This,  with  locks  328  ft.    streams  where  no  improvement  was 


possible  or  where  no  connection  with 
a  general  system  could  be  expected. 
In  future,  it  is  to  be  hopea  that 
there  will  be  an  ordered  scheme  of 
national  improvement  and  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  local  improve- 
ment will  be  gauged  by  its  importance 
in  that  general  scheme. 

This  message  of  the  President  is  in 
keeping  with  the  newest  ideas  re- 
garding waterways  improvement.  In 
the  reaction  against  the  real  or  fan- 
cied wrongs  by  the  railroads  toward 
the  shippers,  there  has  grown  up  of 
late   a   strong   movement   toward   a 


the  highest  lock  in  the  world  at  |  development  of  waterways  as  trans- 
Little  Falls  with  a  lift  of  40^  ft.  portation  mediums  to  compete  with 
Water  will  be  supplied  from  Lake  '  the  privately  owned  railroads.  As  in 
Erie,  from  the  various  rivers  and  '  all  such  suddenly  developed  move- 
from  artificial  reservoirs.  The  State  |  ments,  the  advocates  have,  as  a  rule, 
is  authorized  to  spend  $101,000,000  gone  too  far  and  have  claimed  all 
on  the  project  and  it  is  probable  that  |  manner  of  good  things  as  the  natu- 
that  amount  will  be  needed.  Nearly  '  ral  result  of  the  fruition  of  their 
all  of  the  main  section  is  now  under  efforts,  without  presenting  a  rational, 
contract,  though  up  to  Jan.  1,  1911, !  well-thought  out  scheme  of  develop- 
no  contracts  had  been  let  on  the  mcnt.  In  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  it 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  branches.  On  has  been  proved  that  the  small  water- 
Nov.  1,  1910,  a  sum  of  $24,016,557  ;  way,  carrying  only  small  freight,  can- 
had  been  paid  to  the  contractors.  '  not  compete  with  tlie  railway  except 
By  a  referendum  vote  cast  in  Nov.,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
1909,  $7,000,000  was  authorized  to  be  I  so  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  expert 
expended  for  an  extension  of  the  Barge  opinion  that  a  thorough  study  of  any 
Canal  over  the  line  of  the  old  Cayu^  I  inland  waterway  shoiQd  be  made  he- 
and  Seneca  Canal,  connecting  the  mam  |  fore  great  sums  are  appropriated  for 
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ft.  To  deny  outright  the  utility  of  a 
certain  route  would  be  as  fruitless  as 
to  commend  it,  but  the  necessity  for 
more  detailed  study  before  giving  en- 
thusiastic approval  is  most  apparent. 
The  most  important  example  of  the 
present  waterways  propaganda  is  the 
appropriation  by  the  last  Ck)ngress  of 
a  preliminary  amount  to  be  devoted 
to  the  *'  lakes -to-gulf "  canalization 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  project  to  pro- 
vide deep  water  all  the  way  down 
the  river.  This  money  was  appro- 
priated directly  in  opposition  to  the 
reports  of  various  government  com- 
missions appointed  to  examine  the 
project. 


IrrigatioiL—In  1910,  the  total  nua- 
ber  of  United  States  ReclamatioB 
Service  projects  passed  30,  and  tin 
total  amount  involved  in  their  cob- 
struction,  $60,000,000.  In  addition  to 
this  amoimt,  which,  by  virtue  of  tk 
original  act,  was  obtained  by  sale  of 
public  lands,  the  federal  Congress  of 
1910  authorized  the  issuance  of  $20.- 
000,000  of  bonds.  Under  both  tbe 
old  and  the  new  laws,  ail  this  monej 
will  eventually  be  paid  back  to  tk 
government  by  the  sale  of  water  to 
the  settlers  on  the  land  irrigate! 
The  continuation  of  the  woriic  ii 
to  be  supervised  by  army  engi- 
neers. 


ELECTBICAL    ENGINEEBING 

T.   COMMEBFOBD  MaBTIN 


Electric  Lighting  and  Heating.— 
The  number  of  central  station  plants 
in  the  United  States,  April,  1910,  was 
6,650,  and  a  total  of  6,055  was  re- 
ported inclusively  for  North  America 
and  Mexico,  being  a  gain  for  one  year 
of  431.  Of  these  4,414  supply  alter- 
nating current,  and  1,650  direct  cur- 
rent; 154  do  a  purely  transmission 
business,  and  300  combine  electric  rail- 
way work  with  lighting.  Many  of 
these  companies,  especially  smaller 
ones,  deal  in  electrical  supplies,  3,454 
carrying  such  a  stock,  although  6,191 
electrical  contractors  and  jobbers  were 
also  reported.  The  central  station  in- 
duBtry  has  a  capitalization  approach- 
ing $1,500,000,000,  and  an  income  for 
the  year  of  over  $250,000,000. 

The  largest  system  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany serving  customers  whose  instal- 
lations aggregated  on  Jan.  1,  1910,  3,- 
690,887  incandescent  lamps,  38,232  arc 
lamps,  motors  of  219,832  horse-power, 
electric  lieating  apparatus  consuming 
1,218  kilowatts  of  energy,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  apparatus,  including 
several  hundred  automobiles.  Ite 
generating  plant  is  driven  by  steam 
turbines  and  engines  aggregating  197,- 
160  horse-power.  Typical  on  the  other 
hand  of  large  networks  for  similar 
service  is  that  of  the  Pacific  Gas  A 
Electric  Company,  with  154,000  horse- 
power developed  in  its  electric  prop- 
erties ;  of  which  94,000  horse-power  is 
generated  in  eleven  stations  by  water 


wheels,  60,000  by  steam  and  gas  ia 
six  stations.  The  company's  opera- 
tions extend  into  twenty- four  counticf 
of  central  California,  and  it  has  1,4(^ 
miles  of  high  tension  transmissioo 
lines ;  950  miles  of  distributing'  traas- 
mission  lines,  and  167  miles  of  under- 
ground cable  in  San  Francisco. 

The  largest  electric  generators  erer 
built  were  ordered  early  in  the  year 
by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Cod- 
pany,  of  Chicago,  which  broke  grouod 
for  two  new  stations,  each  to  have  a 
rating  of  120,000  kilowatts.  The  fint 
of  these  plants,  now  going  into  opera- 
tion, has  two  20,000  kilowatt  steam 
turbo-generators.  These  machines  ait 
far  larger  than  any  previous  ones  and 
are  of  the  vertical  type,  each  beiif 
placed  over  its  condenser,  and  eaek 
being  three  phase,  alternating;  tw»- 
ty-flve  cycle  current  being  generated 
at  a  pressure  of  2,500  volts.  The  com- 
pany estimates  that  its  total  outpat 
of  current  for  1910  will  be  betweefl 
500,000,000  and  600,000.000  kilowatt 
hours,  a  large  part  of  which  has  beei 
supplied  to  street  railway  systems  ia 
Chicago. 

Household  Electric  Lighting. — ^It  ii 
estimated  that  700,000  families  ia 
towns  and  cities  are  now  supplied 
with  electricity  from  central  statioi 
circuits.  In  cities  the  largest  propcff- 
tion  of  wired  to  unwired  houses  is 
in  the  newer  West.  For  Seattle  th« 
percentage  is  ninety-five,  and  aboot 
the  same  for  Spokane,  where  only  trt 
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per  cent  of  the  buildings  are  piped 
lor  illuTninating  gas.  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver  have  percentages  of  ninety 
and  seventy  respectively,  Waterloo, 
la.,  has  a  third  of  its  buildings  wired, 
and  Detroit,  Mich.,  about  one  fifth. 
In  the  larger  cities  of  the  East,  the 
proportion  is  about  ten  per  cent. 

Lamps. — The  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  tendency  to  break  away  entirely 
from  the  use  of  the  familiar  open  or 
inclosed  arc  lamps  using  carbon  sticks 
to  consume  in  the  arc,  and  to  sub- 
stitute either  metallic  electrode  arc 
flames  or  flaming  arcs,  or  else  to  use 
instead  metallic  filament  incandescent 
lamps  for  street  lighting.  Several 
cities  have  installed  the  magnetite  or 
the  titanium  carbide  arc  lamps  for 
their  streets.  Examples  of  flaming 
ate  work  were  afforded  during  the 
year  in  Madison  Square,  N.  Y.,  and 
other  metropolitan  squares  or  plazas, 
where  the  city  caused  the  erection 
of  fifty-foot  standards  each  carrying 
two  such  lamps  consuming  twelve  am- 
peres of  current  at  forty  volts,  with 
a  mean  hemispherical  candle-power  of 
2,800. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of 
arcs,  and  the  use  of  tungsten  lamps 
on  low  ornamental  posts  have  been 
notably  rapid.  A  typical  case  in  1910 
was  the  installation  of  eighty-five 
posts  on  Genesee  Street,  Buffalo,  in 
Sept.  The  posts,  set  on  concrete  foun- 
dations, are  120  feet  apart,  and  each 
post  carries  five  sixty-watt  tungsten 
LEimps,  four  pendant,  and  one  upright. 
The  running  expense  of  $37.50  per 
post  is  borne  by  the  city,  as  the  posts 
take  the  place  of  the  series  arc  lamps 
nsed  formerly.  The  posts  were  in- 
stalled by  a  business  men's  associa- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $50  per  post. 

The  present  cost  of  incandescent 
lamps  is  established  by  the  following 
prices  authorized  this  year  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department, 
based  on  110  volts,  16  c.p.  units:  car- 
bon filament,  12.92  cents;  graphitized 
carbon  filament,  14.86  cents ;  tantalum, 
29.70  cents ;  tungsten,  40.68  cents.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Rosa,  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, who  conducted  experiments  for 
the  Treasury,  reported  the  average  life 
as  follows:  carbon,  400  hours;  graph- 
itized, 600;  tungsten  and  tantalum, 
each  800.  He  found  that  the  average 
carbon  lamp  consumed  3.3  watts  and 


the  tungsten  1.3  per  candle.  These 
figures  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
"  electricity  allowance "  which  has 
been  formulated  in  a  general  order 
issued  by  the  War  Department.  The 
allowances  per  month,  are:  a  captain, 
48  kilowatt  hours;  a  first  lieutenant, 
36;  second  lieutenant,  24;  noncom- 
missioned officer,  12. 

An  illustration  of  the  vogue  of  the 
newer  metallic  filament  lamps  is  af- 
forded by  the  fact  that  in  Paris, 
France,  in  July,  more  than  500,000 
were  reported  in  use  in  public  build- 
ings, stores,  and  private  houses,  the 
estimated  nightly  saving  in  cost  of 
current  as  compared  with  the  old 
carbon  filament  lamps  being  $8,000. 
They  are  sold  on  a  1,000-hour  guar- 
antee. Another  feature  of  Paris  light- 
ing was  the  introduction  for  street 
lighting  of  quartz  tube  mercury  vapor 
arcs  of  1.000  and  2,000  c.  p.,  in  fairly 
dense  diffusing  outer  globes,  and  with 
a  life  of  2,000  hours.  These  lamps 
are  the  same  as  previously  adopted 
in  Germany,  but  are  still  strangers 
to  the  American  public. 

Electric  Heating  and  Cooking.— A 
great  deal  of  activity  was  shown  dur- 
ing the  year  in  electric  heating  and 
cooking.  In  March  the  Chicago  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company  was  sup- 
plying about  15,000  kilowatts  for 
heating.  A  large  item  was  20,000 
fiatirons.  There  were  also  800  lumin- 
ous radiators  installed  and  200  air 
heaters;  3,000  heating  pads;  1,000  disc 
stoves;  1,000  soldering  irons;  800 
tailor  and  laundry  irons;  500  glue 
pots,  and  280  cigar  lighters.  A  typi- 
cal example  of  individual  work  is  the 
new  Stanley  Hotel,  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
in  which  no  coal  whatever  is  used. 
All  room  heating,  water  heating,  and 
cooking  is  done  with  current  from 
the  small  water  power.  About  100 
kilowatts  capacity  is  used  in  the 
kitchen.  The  cost  is  about  two  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour,  including  interest 
and  depreciation. 

Among  the  new  devices  of  the  year 
was  an  electrically  heated  garment. 
It  comprises  a  lounging  or  bathrobe 
of  woolen  material  in  the  interlining 
of  which  is  inserted  about  7,000  feet 
of  fine  insulated  copper  wire.  The 
sleeves  are  also  thus  interwoven.  The 
robe  is  connected  to  any  outlet  by  an 
attachment  plug,  and  consumes  550 
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watts  at  110  volts,  giving  a  uniform  horse-power  at  $18.10  per  horae-povcr 

heat  all  over  the  body  at  a  tempera-  for  daily  twenty-four-hoar  service.    It 

ture   up   to    135^    F.     The   garment  has  even  been  proposed  to  utilize  sons 

is  used  in  sickness,  or  for  invalids,  of  this  current  in  Detroit,  220  miles 

The  introduction  of  electric  solder-  from  Niagara.  In  all  cases,  the  Caa- 
ing  tools  has  been  noticeable,  partic-  adian  Government  meets  the  expense 
ularly  on  can  work.  In  a  paint  fac-  of  constructing  the  transmission  line 
tory  in  Chicago,  two  such  machine  to  the  city  limits,  while  the  mnnie- 
soldering  tools  and  one  hand  tool  ipality  pays  for  the  local  transfomh 
enable  three  men  to  cap  and  seal  ing  and  distributing  system. 
6,000  cans  in  a  ten-hour  day.  One  Some  of  the  recent  transmission  syi- 
man  using  three  electrically  heated  tems  are  closely  related  to  irrigatkn 
heads  is  able  to  seal  from  2,000  to  and  pumping  in  Western  states,  the 
2^00  cans  in  ten  hours.  The  gas-  water  being  compelled  to  do  a  doable 
heated  machines  formerly  employed  duty.  A  typical  case  is  the  Davis  and 
took  two  men  and  six  appliances  to  i  Weber  counties  canal  in  Utah,  seven- 
perform  the  same  work.  teen  miles  long,  carrying  a  maximum 

£l«ctrical  Power  Tranimission.— A  of  750  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 

check  to  the  development  of  power  and  serving  more  than  50O  fruit  or- 

transmission  enterprises  was  admin-  chards  and  farms.  At  a  certain  point 
istered  in  the  year  by  the  attitude  ;  on  the  canal,  four  miles  from  the 
of  the  Government  and  the  public  t  Weber  Cafion,  exists  a  sheer  drop  <^ 
agitation,    in    regard    to    "  conserva-  ]  220  feet  to  the  Uintah  Valley  below, 

tion";    capital   &came    reluctant   to  and  this  head  is  being  utilized  by  t 

take  the   added  risks   in   connection  hydro-electric  plant,  the  discharge  wa- 

with  the  utilization  of  such  natural  ter    being    returned    to    the    Weber 


resources,  subject  to  proposed  restric- 
tions and  taxes.  Hence  very  few  new 
transmissions  were  undertaken;  and 
this  real  conservation  of  water  powers 
underwent  a  paralysis  that  threatens 
to  continue.  In  his  special  message 
to  Confess,  in  Jan.,  Pres.  Taft  stated 
that  smce  March  4,  1909,  tempora- 
ry withdrawals  of  power  sites  had 
been  made  on  102  streams,  amount- 
ing to  229  per  cent  more  streams 
than  were  covered  by  withdrawals 
made  prior  to  that  date.  The  approx- 
imate water-power  development  in  the 
United  States  to  date  is  3,500,000 
horse-power,  of  which  1,600,000  is 
electric,  and  1,900,000  is  in  innumer- 
able industrial  plants.  The  water 
power  available  at  a  cost  comparable 
with  steam  is  37,000,000  horse-power. 

Canadian  Plant  at  Niagara. — The 
most  interesting  event  in  this  field  is 
the  inauguration  in  Oct.  of  the  vast 


River. 

Another  aspect  of  this  work  is  the 
pumping  of  underflow  water  for  ir- 
rigation, as  in  northern  Colorado, 
where  the  water  lies  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  surface  in  depend- 
able quantities  and  is  now  being  ele- 
vated to  the  surface  for  irrigation  by 
electric  pumps  at  a  large  number  of 
points.  The  water  taken  from  eadi 
well  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  from  20 
to  120  acres.  The  cost  of  pumping 
is  $2.52  per  acre-foot. 

Modem  transmission  methods  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  plans  for 
the  supply  of  Los  Angeles  with  water 
from  the  Owens  River  by  means  of 
a  250-mile  aqueduct.  The  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  represents  the 
conveyance  of  35,000,000  cubic  feet 
daily  to  two  storage  reservoirs  at  its 
lower  end.  At  three  points  along  the 
route,    it   is   now   proposed    to    erect 


governmental  scheme  in  the  Province  ,  hydro-electric    generatmg    plants    to 
of  Ontario,  Can.     The  plans  involve    utilize  the  falls,  the  highest  of  which 


the  generation  of  60,000  horse-power 
electrically  at  Niagara  and  a  trans- 
mission potential  on  the  line  of  100,- 


is  800  feet;  120,000  horse- power  of 
electrical  energy  is  thus  made  avail- 
able, two  thirds  of  which  can  be  de- 


000  volts.  The  present  plans  of  the  I  veloped  within  fifty  miles  of  Loe 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  include  the  ,  Angeles.  Arrangements  have  been 
supply  of  about  27,000  horse-power  {  made  to  develop  40,000  horse-power 
to  thirteen  municipalities,  at  various  j  at  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct  in 
prices  according  to  distance,  etc.  To-  May,  1912. 
ronto,  for  example,   is  to  get   10,000  j      The  increasing  application  of  trans- 
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mi  tied  power  by  farmers  is  an  inter- 
esting development.  The  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  Electric  Company  has  a  6,600 
volt,  single  phase,  125  cycle  line  from 
La  Porte  to  the  small  neighboring 
town  of  Westville.  and  supplied  to 
the  farmers  as  well.  On  the  Elkhart 
River,  Kosciusko  County,  Ind.,  is  a 
low-head  water-power  plant  which,  be- 
sides furnishing  several  towns  with 
electricity,  serves  farmers  from  its 
transmission  lines.  The  current  is 
used  for  motors  which  operate  feed 
choppers,  grinders,  shredders,  bottle 
wasners,  chums,  cream  separators,  as 
well  as  for  lighting,  while  one  progres- 
sive stock  raiser  even  heats  electric- 
ally the  water  raised  to  the  tanks  for 


opments  of  the  year  is  the  plan  to 
supply  the  whole  of  Palestine  with 
electrical  energy  from  the  River  Jor- 
dan, the  plant  to  be  instaHed  between 
the  waters  of  Merom  and  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  where  the  sacred  stream 
descends  700  feet.  The  generating 
station  is  to  be  installed  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  and  transmission 
circuits  will  connect  it  with  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Electric  Motors. — i?he  application 
of  electric  motors  in  industries  already 
served  has  gained  rapidly  and  many 
new  u^es  have  been  noted,  particularly 
in  connection  with  domestic  work. 
The  operation  of  sewing  machines  in 
factories  and  shops  has  long  been  fa- 


tbe  cattle.    The  motor-driven  grinder  !  miliar;  it  is  now  the  aim  of  central 


and  crusher  on  one  farm  performs  for 
one  cent  per  bushel  the  service  for 
which  five  cents  would  be  charged  at 
the  mill;  besides  which,  hauling  both 
ways  is  avoided.  In  that  section  of 
the  country  a  man  can  be  hired  to 
husk  com  for  three  cents  a  bushel  or 
$1  a  day  and  board.  The  motor-driven 
husker  does  the  work  of  three  men, 
shredding  200  bushels  in  ten  hours  at 
an  expenditure  of  14  kilowatt  hours, 
besides  delivering  the  com  to  the  bin 
and  the  shredd^  fodder  to  the  hay 
mow. 

In  1910,  in  North  Carolina,  no  few- 
er than  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  mills  are  now  using  electricity 
exclusively  as  motive  power.  The 
system  of  the  Southern  Power  Com- 
pany ramifies  over  North  and  South 
Carolina  with  a  total  of  882  miles  of 
high  voltage  transmission  line,  and 
149,500  kilowatt  capacity  of  high 
voltage  receiving  transformers  in  the 
substeitions  which  deliver  current  to 


station  managers  to  drive  the  house- 
hold sewing  machine  also,  with  such 
results  that  in  Chicago  about  1,000 
houses  are  reported  as  equipped  in 
this  manner.  The  introduction  of  the 
vacuum  cleaner  driven  by  motor  is 
such  that  it  came  imder  discussion 
at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Broom  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
April,  as  an  appliance  likely  to  be 
adopted  in  every  house  equipped  with 
electricity.  As  a  consequence  the  pro- 
duction of  brooms  is  falling  off.  A 
novel  use  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  has 
been  the  ridding  of  pet  dogs  of  fleas, 
the  vacuum  removing  the  full-grown 
insects  and  their  eggs  as  well.  The 
vacuum  principle  is  also  being  applied 
to  the  milking  of  cows. 

Another  novel  application  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Federal  Building,  Chi- 
cago, for  washing  the  4,000  reflectors 
in  use.  A  pair  of  washing  tanks  are 
mounted  on  a  rubber-tired  truck  which 
can  be  wheeled  anywhere   about  the 


some  200  mills.  The  transmitting  building.  The  truck  is  equipped  with 
pressures  of  current  range  from  11,-  a  motor  that  can  be  plugged  into  any 
000  up  to  100,000  volts.  I  outlet,  and  which  drives  the  apparatus 

In  July  the  Grand  Rapids-Mus-  for  washing,  rinsing,  and  polishing, 
kegon,  Mich.  Power  Company  an-  ;  Sixty  reflectors  are  treated  in  a  taiUc 
nounced  that  for  more  than  fourteen    at  one  time. 

months  it  had  operated  without  any  With  similar  ingenuity  a  motor- 
interruption  its  30  cycle  transmission  driven  eraser  has  been  successfully  in- 
lines  at  110,000  volts.  There  is  now  troduced  for  draughtsmen.  The  eraser 
building,  to  go  into  operation  in  1911,  is  attached  by  flexible  shaft  to  a  small 
a  9,000  kilowatt  plant  at  Cook  Falls  electric  motor  running  at  1,700  r.p.m., 
on  the  Au  Sable  River,  Mich.,  which  the  shaft  being  about  three  feet  long 
will  transmit  its  energy  at  136,000  to  permit  a  large  tracing  to  be  cov- 
ered. A  cleaning  rubber  is  arranged 
to  touch  the  rotating  eraser  very 
srently  so  as  to  remove  the  ink  that 


volts  125  miles  to  Flint  and  later  65 
miles  further  to  Battle  Creek. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  devel- 
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would  otherwise  collect;  and  adjust-  I  H.P.  of  electrical  energy  to  operate 
ment  is  made  by  the  movement  of  a  i  lamps,  motors,  and  ''  flashers."  It  is 
sleeve  on  the  handle  of  the  erasing  |  built  to  show  a  Roman  chariot  nue 
head.     The  device  connects  with  any  :  in  a  stadium,  and  the  main   cfaaricc 


lamp  socket. 

In  heavy  work,  the  growing  applica- 
tion of  motors  is  to  be  noted,  espe- 
cially in  steel  works  and  rolling  mills. 
Other  such  use  is  exemplified  by  the 
introduction  of  motors  in  a  brickyard 
at  Dalton,  111.,  where  six  large  induc- 
tion motors  have  been  installed.    Two 


driver  and  horses  are  20  feet  h^ 
and  40  feet  long.  The  structure  of 
steel  rises  72  feet  above  the  roof  of 
the  hotel  on  which  it  stands.  At  the 
top  is  a  huge  steel  curtain,  eoveriag 
1,800  S()uare  feet,  and  divided  into 
advertising  spaces  in  which  the  an- 
nouncements are  shown  in  lamps.    The 


of  these  of  50  H.P.  each  drive  drying  I  2,750  switches  used  are  desicnied  to 
fans.  Another  of  50  H.P.  operates  i  give  2,500  impulses  of  light  every 
two  centrifugal  pumps  in  the  pump    minute. 

house.  One  25  H.P.  motor  pumps  i  Telegraphy. — ^It  had  been  assumed 
water  out  of  the  clay  pit.  Two  5  H.P.  i  that  on  account  of  the  acquisition  is 
motors  operate  mechanical  stokers  in  j  1909  of  a  large  interest  in  the  West- 
connection  with  the  kilns.  In  other  i  ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  by  the 
works,  motors  have  already  been  em-  ,  Bell  Telephone  system,  an  approadi 
ployed  to  drive  the  actual  brick-mak-  ,  was  being  made  to  unification  und^' 
mg  machinery.  j  one  control  of  all  the  tele^grapb  and 

The  most  ambitious  utilization  of  telephone  interests  of  the  country. 
motors  is  that  proposed  for  the  pro-  |  This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 
pulsion  of  large  ships.  The  Durtnell  j  Although  only  a  minority  stockholder, 
plan  advocated  before  the  British  In-  |  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
stitution  of  Naval  Architects  is  based  i  Company  is  in  full  control  of  the 
on  a  system  in  which  the  steam  tur-  '  Western  Union  plant,  and  is  said  to  be 


bine,  instead  of  being  connected   di 
rectly  to  the  propeller  drives  an  al- 
ternating   current    generator    whose 
current  is  supplied  to  a  variable  speed 
motor  connected  to  the  screw  shaft. 
Sept.  28,  a  monument  was  erected 


operating  it  in  opposition  to  other 
telegraph  systems.  During  the  year, 
tel^raph  and  telephone  companies  in 
New  York  were  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission;   and    the    Postal    Telegraph 


near  Brandon,  Vt.,  to  the  memory  of  ]  Company  has  appealed  to  it  for  pro- 
mi. TN J.     _    __j... —    v,-_i-     tection  against  measures  of  the  West- 
em  Union  which,  it  is  alleged,  are  of 
a  discriminating  character. 

Early  in  the  year  both  the  large 
telegraph  systems  put  in  operation  a 
new  service  of  night  messages  or  ^  let- 
ter telegrams  "  of  which  extensive  use 
is  now  being  made.  By  this  system, 
messages  for  night  transmission  are 
accepted  at  the  same  rate  as  the  day 
rate  for  ten  words,  but  the  sender 
has  the  privilege  of  offering  up  to 
fifty  words.  The  system  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  several  years  ago  in 
France.  The  practice  has  al^^o  been 
begun  of  accepting  and  deli^^ering 
telegraph  messages  by  telephone. 

As  to  the  development  of  machine 
or  automatic  telegraphy  in  America, 
Major  O'Meara,  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment Telegraphs,  stated  in  July, 
after  a  visit  of  inspection,  that  he 
found  the  Barclay  printing  telegraph 
operated  over  65  circuits  from  21 
cities.    During  one  day  in  New  York 


Thomas  Davenport,  a  native  black 
smith,  who  in  1834  built  the  first 
electric  motor  and  in  1837  took  out 
the  first  American  patent  on  motors. 
At  the  same  time  he  operated  a  small 
model  electric  railway  oy  motor,  using 
the  track  as  return.  In  1840  he  oper- 
ated a  printing  press  by  electric 
motor  in  New  York,  and  published 
two  electric  journals,  both  printed  by 
electric  power.  Illustrating  the  ad- 
vance made,  the  Boston  Post  has  in- 
stalled a  Hoe  press,  driven  by  two 
75  H.P.  motors,  which  prints,  folds, 
pastes,  and  coimts  200,000  eight-page 
papers  an  hour. 

Electric  Signs. — The  largest  elec- 
trical sign  in  the  world  was  put  in 
operation  on  upper  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
June  18.  It  is  an  "  animated  sign  " 
to  exemplify  constant  motion  and  con- 
tains about  20,000  incandescent  lamps 
ranging  from  2  to  32  c.p.,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  100  watt  tungsten  lamps 
for  the  sky  effects.     It  requires   600 
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this  year,  1019  messages  were  sent 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  8  hours 
and  37  minutes  over  one  of  the  du- 
plex circuits,  and  814  messages  were 
received. 

In  a  paper  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in 
June  by  Messrs.  Maver  and  McNicol 
it  was  stated  that  as  a  source  of 
current,  gravity  batteries  have  almost 
entirely  been  displaced  in  telegraphy 
by  direct  current  generators,  some- 
times operating  with  storage  batteries. 
Electrolytic  rectifiers  are  used  to  some 
extent  for  charging  the  batteries.  In 
many  cases  Morse  duplex  circuits  are 
being  used  simultaneously  for  tele- 
phone circuits,  the  wires  of  two  such 
duplex  circuits  being  employed  as  one 
metallic  circuit  for  the  telephone. 
Between  New  York  and  Boston  alone 
at  least  fifty  leased  telegraph  circuits 
are  in  daily  operation  as  long  distance 
telephone  lines.  At  the  present  time, 
the  tendency  of  American  practice  is 
to  the  employment  of  lower  potentials 
at  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  and  to 
lower  resistances  in  the  relays  for 
multiplex  working.  This  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  large 
copper  conductors  in  place  of  the  old 
galvanized  iron  wire.  Very  satisfac- 
tory results  have  lately  been  secured 
on  quadruplex  circuits  using  electro- 
motive forces  as  low  as  200  volts  on 
well-insulated  lines  of  such  compara- 
tively low  resistance  as  2  ohms  per 
mile,  with  polar  relays  wound  to  1,000 
ohms,  and  neutral  relays  to  50  ohms. 

The  Mexican  Governmental  tele 
graph  system  has  adopted  methods 
similar  to  those  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  affording  wider  and 
cheaper  service  and  has  gone  even 
farther.  It  has  placed  on  sale  tele- 
gram cards  costing  five  cents  upon 
which  a  message  of  ten  words  may 
be  written  for  transmittal  anywhere 
within  Mexico  City.  These  cards  are 
deposited  in  boxes,  and  collected  at 
half-hour  intervals. 

Among  the  extensions  of  the  sub- 
marine cable  system  is  to  be  noted 
that  of  the  German-South  African 
Cable  Company  to  Liberia.  The  cable 
from  Teneriffe,  C.  I.,  extends  to  Mon- 
rovia, Lib.,  and  is  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cable  of  the  German 
company  laid  in  1009  from  Emden, 
Ger.,    to    Teneriffe    via    the    Azores. 


The  cable  will  be  extended  to  South 
America. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.  —  Wireless 
telegraphy  hns  advanced  rapidly  in 
certainty,  range  of  operation,  and  ac- 
curacy. A  new  long-distance  record 
was  made  in  Sept.  when  Marconi,  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  at  the  time, 
successfully  received  signals  direct 
from  Glace  Bay.  N.  S.  and  from  Clif- 
den,  Ireland,  at  the  high-power  sta- 
tion in  Poiith  America.  The  distance 
is  about  5,600  miles.  During  the 
year,  the  Marconi  system  between  the 
United  States  and  England  put  in 
operation  a  service  from  New  York 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  seventeen  cents  per  word,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cable  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents. 

The  United  States  Navy  made  elab- 
orate experiments  with  the  Fessenden 
pystem  on  two  scout  cruisers,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  daytime 
ships  might  be  reached  from  the  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  1,500  miles 
away,  and  3.000  miles  at  night.  The 
Navy  decided  therefore  to  construct 
four  wireless  towers  of  steel,  between 
four  and  five  hundred  feet  high  on  the 
loftiest  point  available  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  system  hns  been 
completed  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington Harbor.  Isle  Royale,  covering 
the  whole  of  T^ke  Suj>erior,  so  that 
a  steamer  will  never  be  more  than 
100  miles  from  a  wireless  station. 
Towers  are  now  in  service  at  Duluth, 
Calumet,  Port  Arthur,  Grand  Marais, 
and  Marquette.  Communication  has 
hitherto  depended  on  boats  arriving 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  season. 
Three  wireless  telegraph  companies 
now  have  stations  in  Chicago,  and  one 
of  them  has  sixty-five  steamships  on 
the  lakes  equipped  with  its  apparatus. 

There  are  not  less  than  800  ama- 
teur wireless  telesrraph  stations  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Wireless  Club  had 
100  members  in  July,  all  operators  of 
stations. 

The  chief  signal  officer  of  the 
army  states  that  there  are  now  in 
the  *army  service  39  wireless  tel- 
egraph stations,  13  in  the  United 
States,  9  in  Alaska,  6  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 6  on  harbor  tugs  and  7  on 
army  transports.  The  Signal  Corps 
is  also  installing  a  wireless  telephone 
equipment. 
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leading  eystem  is  that  of  Vienna, 
Austria,  in  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal tramways.  Four  cars,  each 
capable  of  carrying  24  passengers,  do 
an  average  daily  service  of  75  miles 
at  a  cost  of  from  $5.20  to  $6.80  per 
car.  The  cars  have  a  contact  trolley 
like  fhose  of  street  cars,  but  running 
on  the  wire  instead  of  pressing  up- 
ward. Passing  cars  interchange  trol- 
leys. The  system  is  now  in  use  also 
at  Weidling,  near  Vienna;  Gmflnd, 
Lower  Austria;  and  at  Budweis,  Bo- 


gons  have  been  introduced  in  large 
numbers.  Aug.  12  sixty-nine  motor 
trucks  of  all  kinds  were  entered  in  a 
competitive  run  from  Philadelphia  to 
Atlantic  City  and  back.  The  dis- 
tance is  60  miles.  The  cost  of  cur- 
rent was  put  at  four  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  and  the  heaviest  vehicles,  car- 
rying 7,000  poimds,  in  some  instances 
showed  a  cost  per  ton  mile  as  low  as 
$0.00792. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Evans,  of  Columbus,  O., 
stated    that    from    April,    1905,    up 


hernia;  and  has  lately  been  installed  i  to  the  present  year,  in  using  an  eke- 


at  Pressburg,  Himgary,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  7  cars  and  36  miles  of  line  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000. 

The  monorail  has  also  been  taken 
up,  but  a  system  installed  at  City 
Island,  N.  Y.,  collapsed  in  July,  in- 
juring 20  of  the  100  passengers  in  the 
car.     The   accident   is  attributed  to 


trie  vehicle,  he  made  with  it  a  speed- 
ometer record  of  87,715  miles,  -at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  3.5-ton  electric 
truck  has  been  used  regularly  by  a 
nursery,  four  miles  from  the  city,  in 
delivering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in 
the  harvest  season  to  carry  hay  and 
wheat.     One  load  was  617  bundles  of 


track  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  franchise.  Early  in  the 
year  a  license  for  the  Brennan  mono- 
rail gyroscope  car  system  was  granted 
for  operation  for  100  miles  of  road 
to  connect  the  Alaska  Central  Rail- 
road with  rich  coal  fields  185  miles 
north  of  Seward. 

Storage-battery  cars  are  by  no 
means  new  to  the  art,  but  have  hith- 
erto been  uniformly  a  failure  owing 
to  the  cost  of  operation  and  repairs. 
The  attempt  to  use  them  has  been 
renewed  in  1910  with  the  Edison 
storage-battery  car  on  an  old  cross- 
town  road  in  New  York  City.  The 
car  has  two  motors  of  5  horse-power 
each  and  100  Edison  iron-nickel  cells 
for  driving,  and  5  cells  for  lighting. 
It  carries  ordinarily  41  passengers, 
26  being  seated.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  July  the  car  had  made  10,000 
car  miles  without  repairs  to  car  or 
battery.  The  test  is  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful. 

Electric  Automobiles. — No  electrical 
apparatus  has  shown  a  more  rapid 
advance  in  1910  than  the  electric  au- 
tomobile, owing  to  its  greater  favor 
with  the  public  and  its  adoption  by 
central  station  companies  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  output  of 
current.  It  is  estimated  that  prob- 
ably as  many  as  25,000  are  now  in 
operation,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
6,000  a  year. 

Electric    trucks    and    delivery   wa- 


haste    in    constructing    the    peculiar    wheat  yielding  45  bushels.     Another 
X — 1_   f_    __j-_  x_ 1„   — 4.1.    -LL-    innovation  is  the  electric  hearse  put 

into  service  in  Chicago  during  1910 
by  a  firm  of  underUikers,  designed 
to  travel  50  miles  on  one  charge. 
The  year  witnessed  also  the  building 
of  several  gasoline-electric  vehicks, 
one  of  which  of  the  5-ton  type,  c«i 
Aug.  16,  on  the  Indianapolis  speed- 
way, made  a  speed  of  26  mi k^  an 
hour,  carrying  9,000  pounds  of  gravel 
in  sacks.  The  day  previous  a  sim- 
ilar truck  acting  as  tractor  for  six 
wagons,  moved  a  total  load  of  50 
tons.  These  trucks  have  a  gasoline 
engine  direct  connected  to  the  elec- 
tric generator  whose  current  is  de- 
liver^ to  four  motors,  one  on  the 
axle  of  each  wheel. 

ICscellaneous.  —  Further  advances 
were  made  in  the  separation  and  use 
of  radium,  notably  by  Madame  Curie. 
The  price  of  radium  was  brought 
down  to  $2,100,000  per  ounce.  A 
radium  bank  was  established  in  Lon- 
don in  Jan.  for  the  loan  of  radium 
to  scientists  and  physicians,  as  much 
as  $200  being  charged  for  the  use 
of  100  milligrammes  for  one  day.  A 
safe  was  built  for  the  British  Ra- 
dium Corporation,  by  Chubb,  with  t 
capacity  of  100  pounds,  which  wonld 
be  worth  $5,000,000,000.  To  prevent 
radium  emanations  a  3-inch  wall  of 
lead  is  built  within  the  steel  shell, 
and  other  protective  devices  are  pro- 
vided. Great  progress  was  made  in 
electric     furnaces,     particularly     for 
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iron  ore  reduction.  About  100  elec- 
tric steel-making  furnaces  are  in  op- 
eration— 66  being  arc  furnaces  and 
34  of  the  induction  type.  The  largest 
rating  of  an  induction  furnace  is  10 
tons,  and  the  largest  rating  of  two 
American  arc  furnaces  is  15  tons. 
The  total  charge  of  all  the  furnaces 
is  350  tons,  requiring  an  energy  con- 
sumption of  50,000  kilowatts.  Elec- 
tric lifting  magnets  were  extensively 
employed,  the  most  notable  instance 
being  the  use  in  raising  15,000  tons 
of  nails,  hoops,  etc.,  from  a  sunken 
barge  in  the  Mississippi  River  at 
New  Orleans,  current  being  furnished 
by  the  local  central-station  company. 
Report  was  made  to  the  American 
Electro-Chemical  Society  of  the  suc- 
cessful distillation  of  turpentine  by 
electricity  in  a  conmiercial  plant  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  To  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Sheffield,  Eng.,  description  was 
given  of  a  practical  method  of  elec- 
troplating with  powder,  even  with 
such  metals  as  nickel.  Experiments 
in  France  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  the  ultra  violet  light  of  the  mer- 
cury arc  vapor  lamp  to  sterilize  water, 
independent  of  the  temperature,  but 
varying  with  the  kind  of  bacteria. 
Dr.  Eugene  Doyen  communicated  to 
the  International  Congress  of  Physi- 
otherapy a  report  on  his  alle^d  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  cancer  with  elec- 
trical heat,  eliminating  the  need  of 
the  knife  in  all  lesions  accessible  to 
the  current.  The  cancereous  cells  are 
said  to  be  destroyed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60*»  to  65*»  C.  Prof.  S.  P. 
Thompson,  in  April,  described  before 
the  Royal  Society  methods  of  actual- 
ly producing  physiological  effects 
with  an  alternating  magnetic  Held, 
such  effects  of  magnetism  on  the  body 
having    previously    been    sought    in 


vain.  With  the  head  inside  a  coil 
in  the  dark,  or  with  the  eyes  closed, 
a  faint  flickering  illumination,  color- 
less or  of  a  slight  bluish  tint  is  per- 
ceived. Electric  "  spot "  welding  has 
come  into  prominence  as  distin- 
guished from  butt  welding — spot 
welding  being  the  imion  of  over- 
lapped sheets  with  comparatively 
large  surface  areas  of  metal  in  con- 
tact. At  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  a 
floating  plant  for  electric  welding  has 
been  put  in  service  so  that  it  can 
be  towed  alongside  any  steamer  need- 
ing repaii«,  and  work  can  be  done  on 
such  steamer  at  two  points  simul- 
taneously. The  Cahill  system  of  de- 
livering music  telephonically  from 
currents  produced  by  a  system  of 
small  alternating  current  generators 
was  greatly  improved  and  simplified, 
increasing  the  power  and  breadth  of 
the  effects  and  the  range  of  expres- 
sion. The  improvements  include  a 
new  sensitive  telephone  receiver,  a 
simplified  keyboard  for  the  perform- 
er, and  a  less  expensive  switchboard 
for  the  combinations.  A  new  system 
of  transmitting  photographs  elec- 
trically includes  a  half-tone  photo- 
graph printed  on  tinfoil,  arranged  to 
be  revolved  on  a  metal  drum  over 
which  travels  an  iridium  stylus. 
Every  time  the  transmitting  stylus 
comes  in  contact  with  the  clear  part 
of  the  foil  electricity  flows  to  the 
receiver  and  a  black  mark  is  made 
upon  chemical  paper  mounted  on  a 
drum  traveling  at  the  same  rate. 
The  transmitting  apparatus  thus 
sends  into  the  telegraph  line  a  series 
of  impulses,  whose  periods  of  dura- 
tion are  determined  by  the  width  of 
the  lines  composing  the  photograph. 
( See  also  XXIV,  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
ics.) 
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ATTTOMOBIIiES 

COKEB  F.  CUIBKBON 

Nearly  all  pioneer  automobile  in- 
ventors, designers  or  builders  started 
in  the  same  general  way.  For 
sound  engineering  reasons  certain 
paths  of  merit  have  been  followed. 
As  a  result  of  many  years'  work 
by  the  best  engineers,  a  popular  de- 


sign for  larjje  gasoline  cars  has  re- 
sulted, after  long  trial  of  different 
features  of  construction  separately  ap- 
pearing in  the  early  eighties,  such  as 
the  joint  production  of  Peugeot  and 
Levassor  in  the  early  nineties,  and  the 
productions  of  Renault,  Maybach, 
Bouton,  and  some  American  engineers. 
The  past  several  years  have  seen  a  sub- 
stantially established  arrangement  in 
small    gnsoline    cars,    wherein    other 
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features  more  largely  the  creation  of 
American  engineers  are  dominant. 

The  automobile  industry  called 
upon  many  branches  of  engineering — 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  metallurg- 
ical— to  surpass  at  a  moment's  notice 
the  highest  point  of  achievement 
reached  by  long  years  of  growth.  It 
has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom,  out- 
stripping the  detail  engineering  de- 
velopment which  normally  accompan- 
ies gradual  growth. 

As  to  the  relative  merit  of  metals 
used  in  foreign  and  American  cars, 
a  leading  American  metallurgist  has 
said :  "  Into  my  laboratory  have  come 
samples  of  both  foreign  and  American 
steel.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  foreign 
steel  that  has  excelled  ours  of  the 
same  grade.  And  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  foreign  steel  being  used  com- 
mercially whose  coimterpart  has  not 
also  been  commercially  used  here. 
For  several  years  makers  of  our  high- 
est grade  cars  have  been  using  these 
finest  qualities  of  steel."  €k>od,  bad, 
and  indifferent  cars  are  made  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Until  the  last  few  years  a  greater 
part  of  the  designing  of  automobiles 
has  been  done  on  the  cut-and-try 
method;  the  formulae  laid  down  by 
such  men  as  Kent,  Union,  and  Thurs- 
ton were  of  but  little  use;  and  those 
that  could  be  used  had  to  have  new 
constants,  which  varied  greatly  with 
the  opinion  of  the  designers.  Many 
times  no  formulae  could  be  found  U) 
fit  the  conditions,  and  the  designers 
had  to  work  them  out  for  themselves. 
The  vast  improvement  in  metallurgy 
has  given  us  grades  of  metal  produc- 
ing test  resulto  as  to  tensile  strength, 
elastic  limit,  reduction  of  area,  elon- 
gation and  fatigue,  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  im- 
possible; this  has  made  many  a 
formula  obsolete. 

Standardization  has  been  a  cherished 
dream  of  the  motoring  fraternity  ever 
since  the  industry  began  to  take  shape. 
Standardization  does  not  make  lor 
sameness  in  cars  and  their  compon- 
ents. It  merely  means  an  under- 
standing between  makers  of  cars,  and 
parts  and  accessories  thereof  and  of 
material  therefor,  carrying  benefits 
similar  to  those  accruing  from  the 
adoption  of  standard  weights  and 
measures,  valuations  of  specie,  or  of 


any  other  systems  serving   the   mu- 
tual convenience  of  those  who  work 
together,  although  in  business  riTaliy, 
toward  the  same  end ;  betteriiu^  qual- 
ity, reducing  cost,  and  improTing  de- 
liveries of  raw  materials,  parts,  ac- 
cessories and  finished  cars.     Instead 
of    a    chaos    of    minute    and    nearly 
always  immaterial  differentiatioos  of 
composition,    dimension,   design,    and 
treatment,   reasonable  uniformity  of 
manufacturing  conditions  is  possible. 
Persistent    application    for  -  several 
years  by  the  most  capable  engineers 
working    jointly    in    the    mechanical 
branch  of  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile    Manufacturers,    resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  but  relatively 
few  standards,  some  of   which    have 
not  been  widely  adopted.     These  are 
known   as   the   A.    L.   A.    M.    screw 
standard,  and  drill  sizes  for  the  same, 
specifications  for  materials  and  heat- 
treatment  of  the  same,  spark  plug, 
solid,  and  adjustable  yoke  and  eye-rod 
ends,  and  horse-power  formula.     Re- 
cently the  Society  of  Automobile  'EMt- 
gineers,  in  existence   for   five  years, 
took  over  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Gasoline  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers'  Association;  so  that  the  work 
of  the  society,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  five  hundred  engineers  in 
the  automobile  field,  now  indudes  the 
whole     subject     of     standardisaticni. 
Phases  now  in  hand  by  the   Society 
of    Automobile    Engineers    standards 
conmiittee,  are:  the  specification  and 
heat-treatment   of    automobile    mate- 
rials; the  indexing  and  di^pesting  of 
automobile     engineering     literature ; 
the   compilation   and    publication   of 
an  automobile  engineer's   handbook; 
seamless  steel   tubing;   sheet  metal; 
lock  washers;  round-cornered  square 
holes  and  keyways;  practice  in  plain 
and     anti-friction     bearings;     wood- 
wheel  dimensions,  and  fastenings  for 
solid  tires;  shackle  bolts;  carbureter 
flanges,  outlets,  bolt  hole  center  dis- 
tances, cap  screws;  gasoline  connec- 
tion,   throttle  levers    and     holes    in 
same,  water  connections,  and  gaskets; 
automobile  nomenclature;  frame  sec- 
tions; leaf  springs  and  fittings;  rec- 
ord   for    motor    characteristics;    de- 
termination   of    constants    for    gear 
formuUe;  tire  efiiciency.     The  matter 
of  sheet  metal  alone  involves  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  chemical   composi- 
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tion,  dimensions,  and  standard  meas- 
urement of  clutch  discs,  brake  drums, 
body  panels,  mufflers,  radiators,  fend- 
ers, hoods,  sod  pans,  fan  blades,  hub 
caps,  dashes,  steps,  running  boards, 
miscellaneous  stampings,  and  many 
other  parts. 

Howard  E,  Coffin,  president  of  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  re- 
cently said,  "We  see  much  in  the 
press  about  the  standardization  of 
the  modem  motor  car.  There  may 
be  something  in  this  term,  if  by  it 
we  mean  that  every  car  has  a  motor, 
a  clutch,  a  transmission,  a  frame, 
springs,  and  axles;  but  it  is  not  any 
of  these  big  generalities  which  cause 
us  the  trouble  or  which  need  stand- 
ardizing. It  is  the  little  things — 
the  little  things  which  are  different 
merely  because  they  are  different  and 
for  no  good  reason — which  keep  the 
purchasing  departments  in  hot  water 
and  delay  production.  It  is  not  the 
tmavoidable  act  of  Providence  which 
impedes  the  output — it  is  the  irre- 
sponsible draftsman  or  designer  who 
is  permitted  to  draw  upon  his  im- 
agination for  specifications  through- 
out the  entire  range  of  theoretical 
possibilities.  Individuality  in  design 
IS  one  thing  and  highly  desirable, 
ind  should  be  encouraged.  Individ- 
lality  in  specification  is  largely  use- 
ess  and  should  be  restricted  within 
-easonable  limits.'' 

Torpedo  Bodies. — A  general  innova- 
tion in  this  year's  models  has  been 
ihe  so-called  "torpedo,"  "gunboat," 
>r  "fore-door"  bodies.  This  has 
•ome  as  a  result  of  the  desire  for 
iffectiveness,  new  style,  and  protec- 
:ion  from  dirt  and  cold.  For  a  few 
r-ears  there  have  been  in  this  coun- 
:ry  occasional  models  having  low 
Tont  doors;  these  have  long  been 
[uite  common  in  England.  The  cur- 
ent  form  of  torpedo  body  contains  at 
east  the  germ  of  a  permanent  type 
»f  worthy  body. 

Car  Production  in  1910.— It  is  im- 
>o88ible  to  get  complete  data  as  to 
he  number  of  automobiles  in  use  in 
he  United  States  at  the  present 
ime,  as  in  the  case  of  states  where 
tate  registrations  are  made  there 
.re  many  duplicate  registrations,  and 
n  some  states  where  there  is  no  such 
p^stration,  the  registrations  with 
ounty    officers,    etc.,   have   not   been 


collected.  It  can  be  estimated  con- 
servatively, allowing  for  cars  made 
prior  to  1910  which  have  gone  out 
of  use  or  been  exported,  that  there 
are  250,000  gasoline,  electric,  and 
steam  automobiles  running  in  this 
country.  A  close  estimate  of  the 
number  of  gasoline  cars  made  during 
the  1910  season  is  180,000.  It  is 
forecasted  that  in  the  season  of  1911 
150,000  such  cars  will  be  made. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try, official  statistics  show  that  in 
1910  there  were  280  concerns  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and 
parts,  as  compared  with  101  in  1905; 
that  the  capital  invested  was  $275,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  $56,000,- 
000  in  the  earlier  year;  that  the 
value  of  cars  made  had  increased  from 
$56,000,000  to  $275,000,000;  and  the 
number  of  employees  from  15,000  to 
140,000.  There  were  besides  38,000 
persons  employed  in  the  selling  agen- 
cies. 

The  19x0  Opening  Shows.  —  The 
Tenth  International  Automobile 
Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers 
Association  (lately  disbanded),  was 
opened  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  N. 
Y.,  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Instead  of 
reducing  the  prices  of  cars  of  the  pre- 
vious years,  most  makers  of  medium- 
priced  and  low-priced  cars  had,  it 
then  developed,  added  $50  to  $200  to 
prior  prices.  The  increased  use  of  en 
hloc  cylinder  castings  was  a  feature 
of  the  cars  exhibited.  There  were 
eighty-four  exhibitions  of  complete 
machines.  Better  brakes,  clutches, 
materials,  and  design  were  in  evi- 
dence; larger  wheels  and  tires  pre- 
vailed; and  a  more  extended  use  of 
the  magneto  was  evident. 

Jan.  8-15,  1910,  the  Tenth  Na- 
tional Automobile  Show,  conducted 
by  the  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  was  held. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three exhibits,  including  gasoline, 
electric,  and  steam,  pleasure  and 
commercial  vehicles,  buses,  taxicabs, 
ambulances,  fire  wagons,  chassis, 
bodies,  motorcycles,  and  all  sorts  of 
parts  and  accessories,  etc.  The  low- 
est-priced car  was  $750;  the  highest, 
$7,500. 
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Yearly  Increase  of  Production. — 
In  the  summer  of  1909  there  was 
handed  down  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  N.  Y.,  a  decision  that  United  States 
Letters  Patent  No.  549,160  covered  the 
modern  gasoline  automobile.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  was  that  most  of  the  prom- 
inent makers  of  gasoline  cars,  who 
had  not  theretofore  done  so,  took  li-. 
cense  under  this  patent,  and  became 
affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Li- 
censed Automobile  Manufacturers. 
During  the  year  this  association  is- 
sued a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  cars  produced  each  year  by  its 
members. 

In  1903,  10,676  cars  were  produced; 
in  1904,  13,724;  in  1906,  20,787;  in 
1906,  29,320;  in  1907,  34,568;  in 
1908,  40,579;  in  1909,  94,891,  an  in- 
crease of  130  per  cent. 

The  modern  automobile  represents 
one  of  the  highest  achievements  of 
mechanical  engineering.  No  other 
industry,  probably,  has  contributed 
80  much  to  the  development  and  re- 
finement of  machine  tools,  new,  quick, 
and  accurate  manufacturing  methods, 
and  of  materials  possessing  enormous 
strength  and  other  new  properties. 
Each  part  has  been  the  subject  of 
long  and  accurate  tests  and  study,  to 
bring  about  simplicity,  stren^h, 
lightness,  through  proper  distribu- 
tion of  material,  according  to  me- 
chanical laws.  This  refinement  is 
always  going  on  and  no  detail,  how- 
ever trifiing,  is  overlooked  in  the 
steady  march  toward  perfection. 
This  is  an  index  of  the  real  task  be- 
fore the  accessory  and  parts  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  the  car  builder, 
and  indicates  clearly  the  field  in 
which  manufacturers  of  merit  will 
survive.  (See  also  Electrical  En- 
gineering; Gas  Engines.) 

PBOGBESS    OF    AEBONAUTICS 
DXTBINa    1910 

RoGEB  B.  Whitman 

Apparatus  for  aerial  navigation 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes:  those  lighter  than  air  and 
those  heavier  than  air.  The  former 
may  be  further  classified  as  free 
spherical  halloonsj  which  have  no 
means  of  progress  other  than  air  cur- 


rents, and  dirigible  balloons ,  vhich 
are  provided  with  motors,  and  may  be 
driven  and  directed  in  aocordanee 
with  the  wishes  of  the  pilot.  The  uae 
of  lighter-than-air  and  heavier-than- 
air  apparatus  is  known  as  aero9tati<m 
and  aviation  respectively.  These 
classifications  are  employed  in  ibe 
following  discussion. 

Ballooning.— Up  to  Jan.  1.  19ia 
the  best  flights  made  by  free  spherictl 
balloons  were  the  following: 

WorWB  record,  distance:  Comte  Henri 
de  la  Vaulx  and  Comte  CastllUon  de 
Saint  Victor,  Vlncennes,  France;  to 
Korostychew,  Russia  (1.193  miles),  Ib 
35}  hours,  Oct.  9-11.  1900. 

United  States  record,  distance:  Oscar 
Erbsloh  and  H.  H.  Clayton.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  to  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J.  (872i 
miles).   In  41   hoars,   Oct.   21-23,   1907. 

World's  record,  duration:  72  honn, 
made  by  Col.  Theo.  Schaeck,  a  Swls 
military  officer,  from  Berlin,  Germany, 
on  Oct.  11.  1908.  landing  in  the  sea  <a 
Norway. 

United  States  record,  duration:  Clif- 
ford B.  Harmon  and  Aa^uatos  Post,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Edlna,  Mo.,  48  hoars  2S 
mlnates.  In  St  Lonls  Centennial  Ba^ 
loon  Race,  Oct  4.  1909. 

World's  record,  altitude:  James 
Glalsher,  Sept  5.  1862,  claims  to  bare 
reached  37.000  feet  This  Is  now  doixM- 
ed.  Professors  Berson  and  Sarins  han 
reached  an  altitude  of  34,000  feet 

United  States  record,  altitude:  24,200 
feet  reached  by  Clifford  B.  Harmon  and 
Augustus  Post  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Edlna, 
Mo..  Oct.  4.  1909.     Not  offldaL 

The  only  change  made  daring  1910 
was  the  establishnient  of  a  nerw  United 
States  record  for  distance,  as  follows: 
United  States  record,  distance:  Allui 
R.  Hawley  and  Augustus  Poet,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Lake  Tachotogama. 
near  Peribonka.  Que..  1.171.3  miles. 
Oct  17-19,  1910,  in  45  hours  44  min- 
utes. 

About  100  balloon  ascensions  were 
made  during  1910.  not  counting  those 
of  the  Qordon  Bennett  cup  race  and 
the  elimination  trials.  The  most  not- 
able were  the  following: 

Feb.  28th.  San  Antonio,  balloos 
"  New  York."  Harmon  pilot ;  550  mlle» : 
greatest  altitude  12,000  feet. 

Apr.  11th,  Jackson.  Miss.,  balloos 
••  Cleveland.*'  Stevens,  pilot :  35  miles  to 
3  hours :  greatest  altitude  8.50O   fe«t. 

May    2d.    St.    Lonis,    balloon     **  Ifis- 
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sourl,"  Assman,  pilot ;  129^  miles  Id  4 
hours. 

May  9th,  Qulncy.  III.,  balloon  **  Vik- 
Ing,**  Forbes,  pilot:  363^  miles  In  19 
hours  55  minutes ;  greatest  altitude  20,- 
600  feet. 

May  19th.  St.  Louis,  balloon  "  Cen- 
tennial." Honeywell,  pilot ;  409  miles  in 
22  hours:  greatest  altitude  14,800  feet. 

May  20th,  North  Adams,  balloon 
**  Cleveland,'*  Stevens,  pilot ;  219  miles 
in  11  hours  52  minutes ;  greatest  alti- 
tude 11.000  feet. 

June  26th.  Philadelphia,  balloon 
"  Philadelphia  II,"  Dr.  Eldridge,  pilot ; 
altitude  17,050  feet. 

June  18th,  St.  Louis,  balloon  **  Cen- 
tennial,*' Honeywell,  pilot ;  354  miles. 

July  14th,  Hamilton.  O.,  balloon 
"Diifter."  Collins,  pilot;  295  miles  in 
10^  hours. 

July  20th.  Philadelphia,  balloon 
"  Philadelphia  II."  Dr.  Eldridge.  pilot ; 
231i  miles  in  12  hours  5  minutes ; 
greatest  altitude  10,500  feet. 

July  27th,  PltUfleld.  balloon  "  Spring- 
field,** Van  Sleet,  pilot;  107  miles  In  5 
hours  15  minutes. 

July  28th,  Hamilton,  O..  balloon 
"Drifter.**   Collins,   pilot;   115   miles  In 

14  hours  25  minutes. 

July  80th.  Canton.  O..  balloon  "  Buck- 
eye.** Wade,  pilot;  132  miles. 

Aug.  3d.  Philadelphia,  balloon  **  Phil- 
adelphia II,'*  Dr.  Eldridge,  pilot;  803.8 
miles  in  11  hours  2  minutes. 

Aug.  10th,  Lowell,  balloon  "  Boston," 
Benton,  pilot ;  107  miles  In  7}  hours. 

Aug.  16th.  Philadelphia,  balloon 
"  Philadelphia  II,**  Dr.  Eldridge.  pilot ; 
222.37  miles  in  11  hours ;  greatest  alti- 
tude 14,000  feet. 

The  Gordon  Bennett  Race. — As  a 
preliminary  to  the  fifth  competition 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  hallooning 
brophj,  and  to  select  a  team  of  three 
pilots  to  defend  the  trophy  for  the 
Aero  Club  of  America,  an  elimination 
race  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Sept. 
L7th.  As  a  result,  the  pilots  selected 
ivere  Hawley,  Honeywell,  and  von 
Phul.  The  Gordon  Bennett  race  was 
started  at  St.  Louis,  Oct.  17th,  and 
:he  results  were  as  follows: 

"  America  II  **  (America)— Allan  R. 
Hawley,  pilot ;  Augustus  Post,  aide ; 
anded  at  Lake  Tschotogama,  near  Peri- 
)onka.   Que.,   distance  1,171.3  miles   in 

15  hours  44  minutes. 

'*  DOsseldorf  II  "  (Germany)— Hans 
3ericke,  pilot :  S.  F.  Perkins,  aide ; 
landed  at  KIskisink.  Que.,  distance  1,131 
niles  in  42  hours  24  minutes. 

"  Germania  "  (Germany) — Hugo  tod 
Ibercron,     pilot ;     August     Blanckertz, 


aide ;  landed  at  Coocoocache.  Que.,  dis* 
tance  1,079  miles  in  40  hours  6  minutes. 

"  HeWetla  "  (Switzerland) — ^Theodore 
Schaeck.  pilot :  A.  Armbruster,  aide ; 
landed  at  Vllle  Marie,  Que.,  distance 
826  miles  In  36  hours  33  minutes. 

"  Hamburg  III  '*  (Germany) — Lieut. 
Vogt,  pilot ;  W.  F.  Assman,  aide ;  landed 
in  Lake  Nipissing,  Out.,  distance  766 
miles  in  27  hours  46  minutes. 

*'  Azurea  *'  (Switzerland) — Emll  Mess* 
ner.  pilot ;  Leon  Glraudau,  aide ;  landed 
near  Blscotaslng,  Ont..  distance  766 
miles  in  38  hours  53  minutes. 

"Isle  de  France*'  (France) — ^Alfred 
Leblanc.  pilot ;  Walther  de  Mumm.  aide ; 
landed  at  Pogamaslng.  Ont..  distance 
722  miles  In  35  hours. 

"  St.  Louis  No.  4  '*  (America)— H.  F. 
Honeywell,  pilot :  J.  W.  Tolland,  aide ; 
landed  at  Hillman,  Mich.,  distance  552 
miles  In  28  hours  34  minutes. 

"Condor**  (France) — Jacques  Faure. 
pilot :  E.  G.  Schmolck,  aide ;  landed  at 
Two  Rivers.  Wis.,  distance  413  miles  In 
20  hours  24  minutes. 

"  Million  Club  *'  (America) — S.  Louis 
von  Phul.  pilot;  J.  M.  O'Reilly,  aide; 
landed  near  Racine,  Wis.,  distance  317 
miles  in  14  hours  32  minutes. 

The  northeasterly  course  of  the 
winners  took  them  over  the  Canadian 
wilderness,  and  the  descent  was  made 
on  the  edge  of  the  Labrador  region. 
They  still  had  six  bags  of  sand,  but 
had  the  balloonists  proceeded  farther 
they  would  have  faced  the  peril  of 
starvation  on  their  return  trip  to 
civilization.  As  it  was,  they  made  a 
march  of  nearly  five  days  before  en- 
countering trappers  who  could  guide 
them  to  a  settlement.  Previous  con- 
tests for  the  Gordon  Bennett  trophy 
have  resulted  as  follows: 

Paris,  1906.  Lieut.  F.  P.  Lahm  (Amer- 
ica). 410  miles. 

St.  Louis.  1907.  Oscar  Erbsloh  (Ger- 
many). 872  miles. 

Berlin.  1908,  Col.  Theo.  Schaeck 
(Switzerland),  753  miles. 

Zurich.  1909.  E.  W.  Mix  (America), 
696  miles. 

The  1911  contest  will  be  held  in  the 
United  States,  the  starting  point 
probably  being  St.  Louis. 

Dirigible  (Steerable)  Balloons.— The 
construction  of  dirigible  balloons  has 
undergone  great  development  in  re- 
cent years,  but  the  movement  has 
been  confined  to  the  European  coun- 
tries. At  the  beginning  of  1910,  but 
seven   dirigibles   were   owned   in   the 
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United  States,  six  beins  one-passen- 
ger machines  used  for  snow  purposes 
by  Stroble,  Beachey,  etc.  The  other 
was  the  Baldwin  machine,  owned  by 
the  Government  and  intended  for  war 
purposes;  practically  no  use  has  been 
made  of  it,  however.  The  European 
dirigibles  are  chiefly  govern  men  t- 
owned,  and  in  consequence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  accurate  data  concern- 
ing them.  In  Jan.,  1910,  it  was  re- 
ported on  good  authority  that  the 
number  of  operative  machines  in  Eu- 
rope was  twenty-five,  with  fifteen  \m- 
der  construction. 

Dirigibles  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  rigid,  semirigid,  and  nonrigid. 
The  best  Icnown  of  the  rigid  types 
is  the  Zeppelin,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  envelope  is  maintained  by  the 
aluminum  framework  over  which  the 
cloth  is  drawn.  In  the  Lebaudy,  of 
the  semirigid  type,  the  car  is  sus- 
pended from  a  rigid  flat  framework, 
which  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the 
gas  bag.  The  Parseval  machine, 
which  is  typical  of  the  nonrigid  type, 
employs  a  cylindrical  or  elliptical 
gas  bag,  the  form  being  maintained 
by  the  pressure  of  the  gas;  the  car 
is  supported  by  a  netting  similar  to 
that  of  a  balloon.  In  the  semirigid 
and  nonrigid  types  bags  are  placed 
inside  of  the  gas  bags  into  which 
air  is  forced  by  a  blower,  the  volume 
inclosed  by  the  gas  bag  thus  being 
maintained  constant.  The  most  in- 
teresting developments  during  1910 
were  as  follows: 

March.  Italian  war  dirigible  flew 
from  Bracclano  to  Naples  and  return ; 
distance  325  miles ;  average  speed  22 
miles  per  hour. 

Several  flights  by  German  dirigible 
•*  Parseval  V,"  one  lasting  8J  hours. 

**  Zeppelin  II  '*  destroyed  by  heavy 
wind. 

June  19th.  The  German  "  Clouth " 
airship  flew  from  Cologne  over  the 
French  and  Belgian  frontiers  unnoticed, 
landing  near  Brussels.  The  distance 
covered  was  about  126  miles,  and  the 
duration  5  hours  20  minutes. 

June  2d.  The  dirigible  "  Deutsch- 
land"  (Zeppelin  VII),  sailed  from 
Friederichshafen  to  DQsseldorf,  311 
miles.  In  9  hours,  carrying  a  crew  of  13. 

June  24th.  "  Deutschland  *'  under- 
took first  passenger  trip,  and  three  hours 
were  npent  cruising  around  DUsseldorf. 
She  carried  20  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  13. 


June  28th.  "  Deutschland  "  destroyed 
She  was  caught  In  a  storm,  and  u  (^ 
gasoline  was  exhausted  she  was  belp> 
less.  She  finally  settled  on  the  tr«f$  (f 
a  forest  Her  crew  of  12  and  her  2: 
passengers  were  uninjured. 

July  13th.  Nonrigid  dirigible  "  Erb^ 
loh  "  destroyed  by  a  fall  of  900  fwt 
due  to  the  bursting  of  the  envelope. 
The  five  passengers.  Including  Otoi 
Erbsloh,  the  designer,  were  killed. 

July  1 3th.  "Parseval  VI"  nllH 
from  Bltterfield  to  Dresden. 

July  13th.  "Parseval  VII"  »1W 
from  Breslau  to  Alshude. 

Sept.  14th.  "  Zeppelin  VI  "  destropd 
by  fire,  which  followed  an  exploiloo  tltft 
occurred  while  she  was  being  wirH 
Into  her  shed.  In  the  precedlof  l§ 
days  she  had  made  34  trips,  eonmt 
2,000  miles  and  carrying  300  pts^n 
gers. 

Oct  15th-18th.  The  dlrible  **Aivr 
lea  "  broke  all  records  In  her  attemotH 
trip  across  the  Atlantic.  She  wt<  ia 
the  air  for  71  hours,  and  covered  IM 
miles.  See  account  of  her  trip  ti» 
where  in  this  section. 

The  Wellman  Trans-AtUntic  Ex- 
pedition.— ^After  months  of  preptn 
tion  the  Wellman  airship  vi* 
launched  at  Atlantic  ^ty  on  Oct 
15th,  at  8.05  a.m.,  and  started  on  t 
voyage  that  was  expected  to  termi- 
nate in  Europe.  The  attempt  vt* 
the  outgrowtn  of  the  expeditios* 
planned  by  Walter  Wellman  in  pre- 
vious years  to  seek  the  North  Pote. 
and  the  arrangements  and  details  cf 
his  craft  were  the  results  of  thoK 
trials.  The  length  of  the  gas  bif 
was  228  feet  and  its  diameter  52  fMC 
and  when  inflated  with  hydrogen  it 
had  a  lifting  capacity  of  23.^ 
pounds.  The  car  was  156  feet  lonf 
the  central  75  feet,  being  a  cylindri- 
cal gasoline  tank.  The  power  plwt 
consisted  of  two  80  horse-povtf 
eight-cylinder  engines,  each  dririB^ 
two  propellers.  The  forward  propeJ* 
lers  were  11  feet  8  inches  in  diiE- 
eter,  and  the  after  ones  10  feet  4 
inches,  and  the  speed  was  expect*^ 
to  be  26  miles  per  hour.  Under  tbe 
car  was  suspended  a  life  boat,  tnd  t 
wireless  teleg^ph  outfit  was  ctrm^ 
Suspended  from  the  car  was  t  itfei 
cable,  on  which  were  strong  5^ 
cylindrical  gasoline  tanks,  the  toti* 
length  of  this  "  equilibrator,"  M  it 
was  called,  being  330  feet.  tV 
weights  were  such  that  with  iior»»l 
lifting  capacity  about  one  half  of  tk  | 
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equilibrator  was  expected  to  drag  on 
the  ocean  surface;  and  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  device  to  check  any 
abnormal  lift  due  to  expansion  of  the 
gas  by  the  increase  in  weight  when 
it  was  raised  clear  of  the  water.  The 
propellers  were  driven  by  bevel  gears 
and  were  so  arranged  that  they  could 
be  swung  bodily  about  in  a  circle, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  employ 
their  thnist  in  any  desired  direction. 
As  no  trial  trip  was  made,  a  weak- 
ness of  the  keys  of  the  gears  did  not 
become  apparent  until  the  trip  was 
in  progress.  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  power,  control  of  the  ship  was 
lost,  and  she  was  blown  out  of  her 
course.  The  airship  was  finally  aban- 
doned when  headed  for  Bermuda,  7 
a.m.,  Oct.  18th,  the  crew  being  picked 
up  by  the  steamship  Trent  Her 
trip  lasted  for  71  hours,  during  which 
she  covered  1,008  miles.  These  fig- 
ures stand  as  records,  the  best  per- 
formance by  Zeppelin  being  900  miles 
in  371  hours.  The  crew  consisted  of 
Walter  Wellman,  Melvin  Vaniman, 
chief  engineer;  Murray  Simon,  navi- 
gator; J.  R.  Irwin,  wireless  telegraph 
operator,  and  a  mechanic. 

AVIATION 

During  the  year  1910  the  art  of  av- 
iation made  such  extraordinary  ad- 
vances that  the  history  of  industrial 
progress  can  offer  few  comparisons. 
Until  the  Wright  Brothers  made  their 
public  flights  in  1908,  experimental 
work  had  been  carried  on  in  a  desul- 
tory manner  only,  and  with  practi- 
cally no  tangible  results ;  but  with  the 
demonstrations  then  made  the  art  en- 
tered its  period  of  real  development. 
The  Wright  method  of  wing  warping 
was  recognized  as  embodying  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  securing  lateral 
stability,  and  the  general  principles 
were  adopted.  Previous  to  1908,  the 
longest  recorded  flight  with  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  was  38  minutes,  .3  sec- 
onds, by  Wilbur  Wright,  at  Dayton,  O. 
During  1908,  the  Wrights  made  eleven 
flights  exceeding  an  hour  in  duration, 
and  during  1909  the  feat  was  per- 
formed fifty-six  times  by  nineteen  avi- 
ators. Hour  flights  during  1910  have 
been  so  numerous  that  no  record  of 
them  has  been  kept,  but  it  is  known 
that  by  June  30th  the  number  of  avi- 


ators who  had  made  continuous  flights 
of  an  hour  or  more  was  seventy-six. 
These  facts  indicate  the  remarkable 
advance  made  in  aeroplane  construc- 
tion and  handling  during  this  period. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
world's  records  in  aviation,  Jan.  1, 
1910,  will  be  of  interest. 

World*8  record,  one-man  duration  and 
distance:  Henry  Farman,  at  Mourmelon, 
Fr.,  Nov.  3,  1909,  4  hours  17  minutes 
53  seconds,  covering  234.2  kilometers. 
Won  the  Michelln  cash  prize  and  trophy 
for  1909. 

World's  record,  two-man  duration  and 
distance:  Orvllle  Wright  and  passenger, 
Capt.  Englehardt,  Sept.  18.  1909,  at  Ber- 
lin, Ger.,  1  hour  35  minutes  47  seconds. 

World*8  record,  two-man  speed:  Henry 
Farman,  with  one  passenger,  at  Rhelms, 
Fr.,  Aug.  28,  1909,  10  kilometers  In  9 
minutes  52  1-5  seconds. 

World's  fastest  average  speed:  Leon 
Delagrange,  49.99  miles  per  hour  at 
Doncaster  (Eng.)  aviation  meet,  Oct.  26, 
1909.  Unverified :  Santos  Dumont  made 
59.61  miles  per  hour  at  St.  Cyr,  Fr., 
Sept.  13,  1909. 

World's  longest  (time)  cross-country 
flight:  Col.  S.  F.  Cody,  at  Laffans  Plains, 
Eng.,  Sept.  8,  1909,  1  hour  8  minutes, 
covering  about  40  miles.. 

World's  three-man  duration,  distance 
and  speed  record:  Henry  Farman,  with 
two  passengers.  Rhelms.  Fr.,  Aug.  28. 
1909.  10  kilometers  In  10  minutes  39 
seconds. 

World's  altitude  record:  Ilu'^oil  La- 
tham. Chalons,  Fr..  Dec.  1,  190^,  1.486 
feet,  In  an  Antoinette  monoplane. 

At  the  close  of  1910  the  records 
stood  as  follows: 

World's  one-man  distance  record: 
Maurice  Tabuteau,  Buc,  Fr.,  Dec.  30th, 
362.66  miles  in  7  hours  45  minutes,  In 
a  M.  Farman  biplane. 

World's  two-man  duration  and  dis- 
tance record:  Lieut.  Camerman  and  pas- 
senger, France,  Dec.  22d,  147  miles  In 
4  hours  2  minutes. 

World's  fastest  average  speed:  Alfred 
Leblanc,  67.868  miles  per  hour,  at  Bel- 
mont Park,  Oct.  29th,  Bl^rlot  monoplane. 

World's  cross-country  flight  record: 
Walter  Brook  Ins,  from  Chicago.  111.,  to 
Springfield,  111..  175}  miles  In  5  hours 
51  minutes  actual  time ;  elapsed  time.  7 
hours  12  minutes,  in  Wright  biplane. 

World's  stistained  cross-country  flight 
record:  Arch  Hoxsey,  from  Springfield 
to  St.  Louis,  86  miles  In  2  hours  45 
minutes,  Oct.  8th. 

World's  three-man  duration,  distano€ 
and  speed  record:  Mamet  and  two  pas- 
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•enters,  56  miles  In  1  hoar  36  minates 
4  seconds,  at  Rbelms,  Fr.,  July  lOtb, 
Bl^riot  moDoplane. 

World*s  altitude  record:  Arch  Hoxsey. 
11,474  feet  at  Los  Angeles,  In  Wright 
biplane,  Dec  26th. 

World's  one-man  duration  record: 
Henry  Farman,  Monrmelons,  Fr.,  8 
hoars  23  minutes,  covering  289  miles, 
Dec  18th. 

PauIhaiL — ^A  comparison  of  these 
sets  of  fipires  is  convincing,  but  an 
appreciation  of  the  aviation  movement 
cannot  be  complete  without  taking  in- 
to consideration  certain  performanoea 
of  a  spectacular  nature  that  depended 
on  correct  machine  construction  aa 
well  aa  the  utmost  skill  of  controL 
At  5.31  P.M.  on  April  27th,  Louis 
Paulhan  started  from  London  in  a 
Farman  biplane,  in  an  attempt  to  win 
the  prize  of  £10,000  offered  by  Lord 
Nortndiffe  for  the  first  flight  to  Man- 
chester. Althou^  twenty-four  hours 
and  two  stops  were  allowed  for  the 
185  miles,  Paulhan  covered  the  dis- 
tance in  twelve  hours,  and  made  but 
one  stop.  Not  the  least  noteworthy 
feature  was  his  landing  on  unfamiliar 
ground  after  darkness  had  set  in. 

Cnrtias.— On  May  29th  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  left  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  New 
York  City,  for  a  prize  of  $10,000  of- 
fered by  the  New  York  World  to  the 
first  aviator  who  duplicated  the  trip 
of  Fulton's  Clermont,  The  total  dis- 
tance is  1424  miles,  and  Curtiss  cov- 
ered it  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  per 
hour.  Paulhan's  average  speed  on  the 
London-Manchester  trip  was  less  than 
forty-four  miles  per  hour.  Cuiiiss 
made  two  landings,  at  Camelot  and  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  while  the  latter 
is  within  the  New  York  City  limits, 
he  continued  to  Governor's  Island. 
Hia  time  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  was  2 
hours  37  minutes,  and  to  Governor's 
Island  2  hours  55  minutes. 

Hamilton  and  Others.  —  On  June 
13th  Charles  K.  Hamilton  flew  from 
New  York  City  to  Philadelphia  and 
back  in  a  Curtiss  biplane,  covering  175 
miles  in  a  flying  time  of  3  hours  27 
minutes.  On  June  2d  C.  S.  Rolls 
made  a  nonstop  flight  from  Dover, 
Eng.,  across  the  Channel  to  Sangatte, 
Fr..  nnd  return,  in  a  Wright  biplane. 
On  Aug.  7th  Alfred  Leblanc  landed  at 
Issy,  Paris,  the  winner  of  a  cross- 
coimtry   race    of   485.9   miles,    for   a 


prize  of  $20,000  offered  by  tlie  Fub 
Matin,  The  course  was  Paris,  Trom. 
Nancy,  Charleville,  Mezieres,  Doiai 
Amiens,  Paris,  and  it  was  coTcred  ii 
six  stages.  There  were  eight  startoi, 
and  of  these  three  finished,  the  fiviot 
time  of  the  winner  being  11  houn^ 
minutes  49  seconds. 

Chavez.— On  Sept.  23d  George  Chi 
vez  left  Brig,  Switz.,  in  an  attempt  ts 
reach  Milan,  Ity.,  a  distance  of  nnetj- 
three  miles,  for  a  prize  of  Slifl^ 
The  start  is  at  an  altitude  of  900  fm 
and  the  route  lay  over  the  Simpkia 
Pass,  the  summit  of  which  rises  6^^ 
feet  above  sea  level.  Once  started,  tbe 
aviator  could  not  expect  to  find  a  boi 
ing  place  until  the  Alps  had  bea 
crossed,  but  he  made  this  portios  ci 
the  trip  in  safety.  He  attempted  i 
landing  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  Ity,  hiTi^ 
covered  twenty-five  miles  in  fifty  mo- 
utes,  but  the  collapse  of  a  wing  via 
thir^  feet  from  the  ground  resultei 
in  his  injury  and  final  death. 

At  the  dose  of  1910,  there  are  n«! 
more  aviators  in  Europe  than  in  t^ 
United  States,  but  the  Europeans  t^ 
rait  that  for  daring,   control  of  t^ 
apparatus,  and  knowledge  of  air  ror 
rents,   the   Americans   surpass  th^a 
The  reason  for  this  probably  lies  a 
the  fact  that  aeroplane  flights  Ib» 
been  the  principal  attracUcm  at  coas- 
ty  fairs,  civic  celebrations,  etc,  n  i2 
parts  of  the  country,  and  tlttt  tif 
aviators  under  engagement  hare  i^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  fly  even  ai- 
der adverse  conditions.    Not  being  * 
der  the  spur  of  necessity,  the  Enrop* 
aviators  were  not  inclined  to  fiy  J* 
less  the  weather  conditions  ^*'*^ 
able,  and  thus  did  not  gain  the  kw* 
edge  of  air  currents  that  ha«  bta 
acquired    by    the    leading  Anienc< 
aviators.    It  was  apparent  at  tiie  ^ 
ginning  of  the  year  that  exhibiti* 
work  offered  the   principal  oppof» 
nity  for  money  making,  and  teams  *«2 
organized  by  the  Wright  Brothers  la 
bv  Curtiss  to  take  advantage  of » 
The  *Wrirfits,  with  Brookins,  ^^ 
Turpin,  Johnstone,  Pannelee,  W 
and  La  Chapelle;  and  Curtiss.*!* 
Hamilton,  Ely,  Mars,  McCurdy, » 
Willard,    filled    engagements  '0/^ 
parts  of  the  country,  as  did  a  nu»^ 
of  others,  among  them  Baldwin  » 
Shriver.    The  desire  of  the  ABff«* 
public  for  new  sensations  requiK^  * 
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aviators  to  do  more  than  make 
straight  flights,  and  in  consequence 
performances  of  a  really  thrilling  na- 
ture were  executed.  Among  these  is 
Hamilton's  "dip,"  in  which  he  drops 
at  a  steep  angle  from  a  height  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  levelling  his  ma- 
chine and  shooting  upward  when  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  ground.  Brook- 
ins  executes  a  "  spiral  dive,"  in  which 
his  apparatus  is  inclined  to  an  ex- 
tremely small  angle  with  the  vertical, 
and  he  makes  the  descent  in  circles  of 
small  radius  and  at  high  speed.  This  is 
a  development  of  "  banking,"  which  he 
introduced  to  overcome  the  tendency 
of  an  aeroplane  to  slide  sideways,  or 
to  make  leeway,  when  rounding  a  turn. 
In  tumixig,  he  inclines  his  apparatus 
to  lift  the  outer  end  and  to  present 
the  imdersurfaces  of  the  planes  to  the 
air;  the  resistance  thus  introduced 
holds  the  machine  to  her  course.  He 
has  brought  this  to  so  fine  a  point 
that  he  has  made  a  complete  circle 
in  5^  seconds. 

The  remark  made  to  the  writer 
by  a  member  of  the  team  represent- 
ing Great  Britain  in  the  race  for 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Aviation  Cup 
is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
**  We  have  our  experts  in  Europe ; 
men  who  stand  very  high  in  this 
business,"  he  said,  **  but  you  have  the 
Wrights,  and  they  have  forgotten 
more  than  the  best  of  our  men  ever 
knew."  This  feelinji^  is  not  always 
expressed,  but  it  is  implied,  and  it  is 
a  tribute  that  is  well  earned  and 
justly  deserved. 

Belmont  Park  Meet.  —  The  meet 
held  at  Belmont  Park,  Oct.  22d-31st, 
was  by  far  the  most  important  held 
in  America  during  1910.  Twenty-nine 
aviators  were  present,  with  a  total  of 
thirty-seven  aeroplanes,  and  men  and 
machines  were  among  the  best  of 
America  and  Europe.  In  point  of 
numbers,  the  Rheims  meet  surpassed 
it,  with  seventy-six  machines,  and  on 
one  occasion  eighteen  in  the  air.  The 
greatest  number  in  the  air  at  Belmont 
at  one  time  was  ten.  The  records  es- 
tablished at  Belmont  are  mentioned 
elsewhere,  but  several  of  the  features 
deserve  notice.  One  of  these  was  La- 
tham's flight  of  four  laps  (6.2  miles) 
his  time  for  them  being  1'  36^,  I' 
SH",  1'  361",  and  1'  36^'°  This  aston- 
ishing regularity  evidences  better  than 


words  the  high  pitch  of  development 
to  which  the  aeroplane  and  its  control 
have  been  brought. 

Another  remarkable  exhibition  was 
given  by  Moisant  in  a  cross-country 
flight  lasting  thir^-nine  minutes,  in 
ram  and  fog.  The  speed  contest 
around  the  statue  of  Liberty  was  won 
by  Moisant,  the  greater  part  of  the 
straight  course  that  he  chose  beinff 
over  Brooklyn.  Grahame- White  took 
a  somewhat  longer  course  over  more 
thinly  settled  d&tricts,  and  was  sec- 
ond by  forly-three  seconds,  although 
he  used  a  Bl^riot  machine  of  twice 
the  power. 

The  ^eat  feature  of  the  meet  wot 
the  altitude  work,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
Brookin's  record  of  6,175  feet,  made 
at  Atlantic  City,  July  11th,  was  sur- 
passed nine  times.  On  Oct.  26th  John- 
stone and  Hoxsey  started  on  altitude 
flights,  with  a  groimd  wind  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  As 
th^  ascended  thev  encoimtered  winds 
of  higher  velocity  but  increasing  stead- 
iness. Facing  into  this,  and  with  their 
engines  developing  full  power,  their 
speed  in  relation  to  the  ground  de- 
creased, until  finally  they  were  blown 
backward.  Johnstone's  machine  had 
a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  in  still 
air,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  in  which 
he  was  flying  may  be  estimated  by  his 
being  blown  backward  some  forty 
miles  in  less  than  two  hours.  The 
maximum  velocity  of  the  wind  was 
probably  not  less  than  seventy-five 
miles  an  hour;  and  this  performance 
is  further  proof  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  aeroplane. 

Prizes  and  Trophies.— Among  the 
prizes  offered  for  aviation  perform- 
ances during  1910  was  one  of  $25,000 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  for  the  fastest  fiight 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  A.  num- 
ber of  aviators  entered  for  the  con- 
test, but  Eugene  Ely,  with  a  Curtiss 
biplane,  was  the  only  one  to  start. 
Engine  trouble  developed,  however, 
and  he  gave  up  after  thirty  miles. 
Hiis  contest  will  be  held  during  1911, 
and  other  prizes  open  for  competition 
are  $30,000,  offered  by  the  New  York 
Worjld  and  the  St.  Louis  Post  DiS' 
patch  for  a  flight  from  New  York  to 
St.  Louis,  and  $50,000  offered  by  W.  R. 
Hearst  for  a  fiight  from  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  Pacific  coast.  Edwin  Gould  has 
offered  a  prize  of  $15,000  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  heavier-than-air  machine 
equipped  with  two  independent  power 
plants  and  propellers,  so  arranged  that 
either  or  both  may  be  called  on  to 
drive  the  machine. 

The  Scientific  American  Trophy.— 
The  Scientific  American  Trophy  for 
heavier-than-air  flying  machines  was 
offered  by  the  Bcienttfio  American  for 
annual  competition  under  rules  and 
regulations  formulated  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Aero  Club  of  America  in 
1907. 

The  first  trial  for  the  trophy  was 
held  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
4.  1908,  by  the  Aerial  Experiment  As- 
sociation, of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 
The  minimum  distance  to  be  covered 
in  1908  was  one  kilometer  (3,280 
feet)  and  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  the 
'*  June  Bug "  biplane,  made  on  this 
date  a  flight  of  6,090  feet,  which  re- 
mained unbeaten  that  year,  thereby 
winning  for  him  the  trophy  for  1908. 

This  was  also  the  first  ofiicial  pub- 
lic flight  for  a  record  made  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1909  the  trophy  was  again  won 
by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss.  On  July  17th, 
he  fulfilled  the  new  conditions  of  the 
competition  for  that  year  by  covering 
a  minimimi  distance  of  twenty-five 
kilometers.  The  actual  distance  cov- 
ered was  25.002  miles  (in  52  minutes 
30 'seconds). 

In  further  accordance  with  the  deed 
of  gift,  providing  that  the  minimum 
conditions  for  the  yearlv  winning  of 
this  trophy  shall  be  made  progressive 
in  their  severity  in  conformity  with 
the  progress  of  aerial  navigation,  the 
1910  conditions  gave  the  trophy  for 
that  year  to  the  aviator  who  made  the 
longest  flight — in  point  of  distance — 
provided  he  was  regularly  entered  for 
the  trophy  and  that  the  distance  was 
not  less  than  forty  miles  across  coun- 
trv 

(ilenn  H.  Curtiss  on  May  29,  1910, 
competed  imder  these  conditions  and 
made  a  flight  from  Albany  to  Camelot, 
near  Poughkeepsie,  a  distance  of  74^ 
miles.     As  this   flight   was   not  sur- 

Sassed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr. 
urtiss  therefore  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  the  trophy; 

The  Michelin  Trophy.— Under  the 
regulations  governing  competition  for 


the  Michelin  trophy,  it  was  to  be  ' 
awarded  to  the  aviator,  who  duriof 
the  year  made  the  longest  flight  in  i 
closed  circuit  without  touching  Ue 
ground.  A  prize  of  20,000  ^ana 
(about  $4,000)  in  cash  went  wi^  tbe 
trophy  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
was  won  by  Maurice  Tabuteau,  who 
drove  a  Farman  biplane  for  7  boon, 
46  minutes,  covering  583.7  kilometos 
362.66  miles).  The  flight  was  made 
at  Buc,  Fr. 

Gordon  Bennett  Aviation  Cvp.- 
The  Coupe  Internationale  d'AviatioB. 
better  known  as  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup,  is  a  trophy  for  speed  contested 
annually  by  teams  representing  tbe 
countries  included  in  the  Federatioii 
Aeronautique  Internationale.  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  was  the  first  winner  at  tbe 
1909  Rheims  meeting,  and  the  1910 
contest  was  held  during  the  meet  st 
Belmont  Park.  Possession  of  tbe 
trophy  constitutes  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  sport,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  s^ 
cure  it  teams  were  sent  from  Grett 
Britain  and  France.  Claude  Grahame 
White,  with  a  100  horse-power  Blfriot, 
James  Radley,  with  a  50  horse-poww 
Bl^riot,  and  Alec  Ogilvie,  with  tbe 
30  horse-power  Wright  roadster,  rep- 
resented Great  Britain,  while  tbe 
French  team  was  made  up  of  Alfred 
Leblanc,  with  a  100  horse- power  BU- 
riot,  and  Hubert  Latham,  with  a  100 
horse-power  Antoinette.  America  was 
represented  by  C.  K.  Hamilton,  witk 
a  110  horse-power  Hamiltonian,  J.  A. 
Drexel,  with  a  50  horse-power  Bl^rict, 
and  Walter  Brookins,  with  a  60  ho^^^ 
power  racing  Wright.  The  course  wii 
100  kilometers  (62.14  miles)  in  per- 
imeter, and  the  contestants  were  al- 
lowed to  start  at  any  time  withio  i 
space  of  seven  hours,  beginning  SJS^ 

A.M. 

Grahame-White  started  promptlr 
and  flew  the  100  kilometers  without! 
stop,  breaking  all  records  from  30  kik- 
meters  to  100.  Leblanc  started  sboftJj 
after,  however,  and  broke  GrahasM^ 
White's  records  as  fast  as  they  wen 
made.  His  speed  was  the  great^t  ever 
made  in  an  aeroplane,  his  fastest  laf 
working  out  to  67.868  miles  per  boar 
At  the  b^inning  of  the  last  tap,  bov 
ever,  he  ran  out  of  gasoline,  aoid  is 
landing  smashed  his  machine  throodi 
colliding  with  a  post.  Ogilvie  madew 
course  with  regularity,  but   with  is- 
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sufficient  speed,  and  Latham's  time 
was  also  slow  through  the  failure  of 
the  engine  to  function  properly. 
Hamilton  was  late  in  starting,  and 
Brookins,  in  making  a  preliminary 
flight,  fell  from  a  height  of  eighty 
feet  as  a  result  of  engine  failure,  his 
machine  being  smashed.  John  B. 
Moisant,  with  a  50  horse-power  Bl6- 
riot,  was  named  as  substitute  and 
finished  second  to  Grahame-White. 
The  trophy  therefore  passed  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  1911  contest  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Aero  Club. 

American  Aviatioii  Record.— In  com- 
piling a  chronological  record  of  the 
aeroplane   flights   of    1010   it   is    ob- 
viously impossible  to  make  mention 
of  all  flights,  and  it  will  be  realized 
that  the  value  of  such  a  record  lies  in 
the  opportunity  that  it  offers  for  com- 
parisons. Over  one  hundred  regularly 
organized  meets  and  exhibitions  were 
held    in    the    United    States    during 
1910,   and  in  addition  to  this  there 
were  few  days  when  flights  were  not 
made  at  Mineola,  Los  Angeles,  at  the 
Wright  and  Curtiss  training  camps, 
and   in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  record  here  given  therefore   in- 
cludes   only    the    most    noteworthy 
performances.      The    results    of    the 
most  important  meets  are  given  prac- 
tically in  full.     It  should  be  borne 
in  mmd  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
International  Aeronautic  Federation  a 
lap    measures    2i    kilometers    (1.553 
miles). 

Jan.  10th-20th.  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
meet.     Altitude:  Louis   Paulhan,   4,165 

feet    Ist. 

Chas.  K.  Hamilton,  626  feet.  2d. 

Endurance  and  time:  Louis  Paulhan, 
75.77  miles,  1  hour  58  minutes  32  sec- 
onds, Ist. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  53.38  miles,  1  hour 
25  minutes  5  seconds. 

Chas.  K.  Hamilton,  19.44  miles,  39 
minutes  2-5  seconds. 

Speed,  ten  laps:  Glenn  H.  Curtiss, 
16.11  miles,  23  minutes  43  2-5  seconds, 

Ist 

Louis  Paulhan,  16.11  miles,  24  min- 
utes 59  2-5  seconds,  2d. 

Chas.  K.  Hamilton,  16.11  miles,  30 
minutes  34  3-6  seconds,  8d. 

Three  laps,  with  passenger:  Louis 
Paulhan,   4.83   miles,   8   minutes   16  1-5 

iieconds.  ,        *  att 

Fastest  lap:  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  1.611 

mile,  2  minutes  12  seconds,  1st. 


Slowest  lap:  Chas.  K.  Hamilton,  1.61 
miles,  3  minutes  36  2-5  seconds. 

Quickest    start    from    first    ewplosion: 
•  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  6  2-5  seconds. 

Start  in  shortest  distance:  •  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss,  98  feet. 

Cross-country:  Louis  Paulhan,  45t 
miles,  1  hour  2  minutes  42  4-5  seconds. 

Records  for  course:  *  Height,  4,165 
feet,  Louis  Paulhan,  Jan.  12th. 

Distance,  75.77  miles,  Louis  Paulhan, 
Jan.  17th. 

Endurance,  1  hour  58  minutes  32  sec- 
onds, Louis  Paulhan,  Jan.  17th. 

Speed,  ten  laps,  Glenn  Curtiss,  23 
minutes  43  3-5  seconds,  Jan.  17th. 

Speed,  one  lap,  Glenn  Curtiss,  2  min- 
utes 12  seconds,  Jan.  14th. 

Speed,  three  laps,  with  passenger, 
Louis  Paulhan,  8  minutes  16 1-5  sec- 
onds, Jan.  13th. 

Slow  speed,  one  lap,  Chas.  K.  Hamil- 
ton, 3  minutes  36  2-5  seconds,  Jan.  14th. 

•  Shortest  distance  In  rising,  Glenn 
Curtiss,  98  feet,  Jan.  11th. 

•  Shortest  time  in  rising,  Glenn  Cur- 
tiss, 6  2-5  seconds,  Jan.  11th. 

Cross-country,     Louis     Paulhan,     45i 

miles. 

Feb.  and  Mar.  Many  flights  with 
Wright  biplane  by  the  Signal  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  at  the  San  Antonio 
training  camp,  14  flights  during  Mar. 
gave  a  total  of  179  minutes  22  seconds 
in  the  air. 

Apr.  7th.  Curtiss  got  off  the  ground 
In  5  4-5  seconds  and  In  153  feet  11 
inches,  at  Memphis,  establishing  a 
world's  record. 

Apr.  23d.  Curtiss  got  off  the  ground 
In  5  1-5  seconds  at  San  Antonio.   World's 

record.  ^      -_  *w 

Apr.  24th.  Hamilton  got  off-  the 
ground  In  3  8-10  seconds  and  In  70  feet, 
at  San  Antonio.     World's  record. 

May  29th.  Curtiss  flew  from  Albany 
to  New  York  City,  In  three  stages.  Al- 
bany to  Camelot  (Poughkeepsle),  71* 
miles  In  1  hour  24  minutes.  Camelot  to 
Spuyten  Duyvll,  661  miles,  1  hour  9 
minutes.  Spuyten  Duyvll  to  Governor's 
Island,  14i  miles,  18  minutes.  Total 
distance,  142*  miles.  Total  time,  2 
hours  49  minutes. 

June  11th.  Hamilton  flew  over  New 
York  harbor  for  66  minutes,  only  land- 
ing because  darkness  set  In. 

June  18th.  Hamilton  flew  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  and  return,  In 
three  stages.  New  York  to  PhUade  - 
phla,  86  miles,  1  hour  48  minutes  Phil- 
adelphia to  South  Amboy,  68  miles,  1 
hour  21  minutes.  South  Amboy  to  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  21  miles  28  minutes. 
Total  distance,  175  miles.  Total  time, 
3  hours  27  minutes. 


•  World's  records. 
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June  13th.  Brookins  In  Wright  biplane 
made  two  altitude  ascents  at  Indianapo- 
lis, the  flrFt  tu  2,098  feet  and  the  second 
to  4,384  feet.  The  latter  broke  the 
world's  record. 

June  16th.  Brookins  made  a  com- 
plete circle  at  Indianapolis  in  6  2-5  sec- 
onds.    World's  record. 

June  17th.  Brookins  established  a 
world's  record  by  attaining  an  altitude 
of  4.930  feet  at  Indianapolis.  The  ac- 
cumulated duration  of  Brookins*  flights 
at  the  Indianapolis  meet  totaled  7  hours 
59  minutes. 

July  1st.  Harmon  established  an 
American  record  for  duration  by  making 
a  continuous  flight  of  2  hours  3  minutes 
at  Mlneola. 

July  11th.  Brookins  attained  an  alti- 
tude of  6,175  feet  at  Atlantic  City. 
World's  record. 

July  11th.  Curtlss  ascended  to  an 
altitude  of  1,500  feet  In  5  minutes  52 
seconds  at  Atlantic  City. 

Aug.  14th.  Wlllard  established  a  new 
American  record  by  carrying  three  pas- 
sengers for  a  quarter  mile  at  Mlneola. 

Aug.  20th.  Harmon  flew  from  Mlneola 
to  Greenwich,  Conn.,  across  Long  Island 
Sound,  19^  miles,  In  30  minutes. 

Aug.  23d.  Brookins  established  record 
by  making  a  complete  circle  In  5^  seconds. 

Aug.  27tb.  McCurdy  sent  a  wireless 
telegraph  message  from  an  aeroplane  at 
an  altitude  of  700  feet,  the  message  be- 
ing received  by  H.  M.  Horton. 

Aug.  31st.  Curtlss  flew  from  Cleve- 
land to  Sandusky,  returning  the  follow- 
ing day.  Total  distance  129^  miles. 
Total  time,  2  hours  59  minutes.  Entire 
distance  over  water. 

Sept.  3d  to  13th.  Boston-Harvard 
Aviation  Meet.  The  best  performances 
at  this  meet  were  as  follows: 

Duration:  Johnstone  (Wright),  3 
hours  5  minutes  40  seconds.  American 
record. 

Distance:  Johnstone  (Wright).  101 
miles,  889  feet.     American  record. 

Height:  Brookins  (Wright), 4,732  feet. 

Speed:  Grahame- White  (B16rlot),  5 J 
miles  In  6  minutes  1  second. 

Slow-Flying:  Brookins  (Wright),  5 J 
miles  In  18  minutes  48  seconds. 

Landing,  on  skids:  Johnstone 
(Wright),  5  feet  4  inches  from  given 
point.     World's  record. 

Landing,  on  wheels:  Grahame-White 
(Farman),  33  feet  4  inches  from  given 
point 

Rising:  Grahame- White,  26  feet  11 
Inches  from  standing  start. 

Boston  light  prize:  Twice  to  light  and 
return,  about  33  miles.  Grahame- White 
(Bl^riot),  34  minutes  11  seconds. 

Sept.  29th.  Brookins  flew  from  Chi- 
cago to  Springfield,  111.,  in  three  stages. 
Chicago  to  Gllman,   751   miles,   2  hours 


28  minutes.  Gllman  to  Mt.  Pulaski,  864 
miles.  2  hours  39  minutes.  Mt.  Pulaski 
to  Sprlngfleld,  23f  miles,  44  minutes. 
Total  distance,  175}  miles.  Total  time, 
5  hours  51  minutes.  This  flight  estab- 
lished American  records  for  cross-country 
flight,  and  for  distance  in  a  single  sUge. 
Oct  8th.  Hoxsey  flew  from  Sprlng- 
fleld to  Clayton  (St.  Louis),  86  miles, 
in  2  hours  45  minutes.  American  record 
for  sustained  flight. 

Oct   22d-31st     Belmont   Park    Meet 

Passenger-carrying :     Greatest     live 

weight  carried  over  5  kilometers.     Woo 

by  De  Lesseps,  8561  pounds  In  5  mlnntes 

12.15  seconds. 

Statue  of  Liberty  prize  (about  85 
miles)  :  Won  by  Molsant  in  34  minutes 
38  seconds. 

Totalization  of  duration:  Hoxsey,  6 
hours  29  minutes  21  seconds.  Latham. 
5  hours  9  minutes  29  seconds.  Grahame- 
White,  4  hours  57  minutes  1  second. 

Totalization  of  distance:  Latham,  270 
kilometers.  Grahame- White,  267.5  kilo- 
meters, Aubrun,  147.5  kilometers.  Fast- 
est flight  of  10  kilometers  during  the 
regular  hourly  distance  events  were  as 
follows :  Grahame-Whlte,  6  minutes  2.16 
seconds.  Latham,  6  minutes  6.07  sec- 
onds. 

Grand  Altitude  Prize:  Won  by  John- 
stone, 8,471  feet  Second,  Drezel,  7,195 
feet 

Aero  Club  of  America  Distance  Con- 
test: Won  by  Molsant,  135  kilometers  la 
1  hour  43  minutes  23  seconds. 

Special  Altitude  Prize:  Won  by  John- 
stone, 9,714  feet.     World's  record. 

Gordon  Bennett  Cup:  Won  by 
Grahame-White  (Great  Britain),  100 
kilometers  In  1  hour  1  minute  4.74  sec- 
onds. Second,  John  B.  Molsant  (Amer- 
ica), 1  hour  57  minutes  44.8  seconds. 
At  the  end  of  his  nineteenth  lap,  with 
but  one  lap  to  go,  Alfred  Leblanc 
(France),  was  leading  Grahame-Whlte 
by  more  than  5  minutes,  but  was  put 
out  of  the  race  by  an  accident.  He  made 
one  lap  of  5  kilometers  In  2  minutes 
44  4-5  seconds,  which  works  out  67.868 
miles  per  hour,  the  world's  record  for 
aeroplane  speed. 

Nov.  17th.  Ralph  Johnstone  was 
killed  by  a  fall  of  500  feet  at  Denver. 
This  Is  the  second  death  that  has  oc- 
cured  In  America  as  a  result  of  an  aero- 
plane accident. 

Dec.  26th.  Hoxsey  established  world's 
altitude  record  by  ascending  11,474  feet 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Dec.  30th.  Hoxsey  established  Amer- 
ican duration  record  by  flight  of  3  hours 
17  minutes  at  Los  Angeles. 

Dec.  3l8t.  Molsant  killed  by  fall  of 
50  feet  at  New  Orleans. 

Dec.  81st  Hoxsey  killed  by  fall  of 
500  feet  at  Los  Angeles. 
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EXIBOPEAN  AVIATION 
BECOBD 

Jan.  31st.  Van  den  Born  flew  at 
Chalons  with  a  passenger  for  1  hour  48 
minutes  50  seconds,  covering  151  kilo- 
meters and  establishing  a  world*s  record. 
He  used  a  Farman  biplane. 

Jan.  3l8t.  Efflmoff  flew  at  Chalons 
with  a  passenger  for  1  hour  48  minutes 
30  seconds,  corerlng  158  kilometers.  He 
used  a  Farman  biplane. 

Feb.  6th-13th.  Meet  at  Ilellopolls, 
near  Cairo,  resulted  as  follows: 

Rongler  (Yolsln),  was  first  In  height 
contest,  255  meters;  In  the  5-kllometer8 
speed  contest  Balsan  (B16riot),  was 
first  In  4  minutes  1  second ;  In  the  10- 
kllometers  speed  race,  Le  Blon  (B16rlot), 
first  in  8  minutes  7  4-5  seconds ;  great- 
est distance,  Metrot  (Yolsln),  85.5  kilo- 
meters; the  prize  for  accumulated  dis- 
tance went  to  Rougler,  153.5  kilome- 
ters. 

De  Riemsdyk  (Cnrtlss),  was  placed 
sixth  for  the  accumulated  distance  with 
29.5  kilometers,  and  eighth  for  greatest 
distance  In  a  single  flight  of  24  kilo- 
meters. 

Feb.  28th.  George  Chayes  on  his 
sixth  flight  was  In  the  air  1  hour  47 
minutes.  He  flew  at  Chalons  in  a  Far- 
man  biplane. 

Mar.  5th.  Henry  Farman  flew  at 
Rheims  with  two  passengers  for  1  hour 
2  minutes  5  seconds,  establishing  a 
world's  record. 

Mar.  7th-Apr.  5th.  Meet  at  Cannes 
resulted  as  follows : 

Prise  for  Total  Distance:  1,  Chris- 
tiaens  (H.  Farman),  5  hours  451  min- 
ntes. 

PrUie  for  Duration  without  Stop:  1, 
Crochon  (H.  Farman),  1  hour  9  minutes 
29  2-5  seconds. 

Priee  for  Speed  for  11  hilometera:  1, 
Edmond  (Farman),  8  minutes  13-5 
seconds. 

Prize  for  Height:  1,  Popoff  (Wright), 
815  feet. 

Apr.  8th.  Klnet  flew  at  Mourmelons 
with  a  passenger  for  2  hours  20  min- 
utes, corering  164  kilometers  (102 
miles)  and  establishing  a  world's  record. 
Apr.  15th-24tb.  Meet  at  Nice  result- 
ed as  follows : 

Greatest  Cumulative  Distance:  1,  Effl- 
moff (Farman),  960.398  kilometers  (596 
miles)  ;  2.  Van  den  Bom  (Farman), 
606.336  kilometers;  8,  Chavez  (Far- 
man),  440.33;  4.  Rolls  (Wright),  421.- 
718  kilometers;  5,  Latham  (Antoinette), 
891.224  kilometers. 

Longest  Distance  Without  Stop:  1, 
Efflmoff  (Farman),  in  1  hour  15  minutes 
55  2-5  seconds,  97  kilometers ;  2,  Van 
den  Bom  (Farman),  in  1  hour  58  min- 
utes 18  1-5  seconds,  87.5  kilometers ;  3, 


Rawllnson  (Farman),  in  1  hour  37  sec- 
onds, 76  kilometers. 

Speed  for  5  Kilometers:  Efflmoff  (Far- 
man),  5  minutes  23  3-5  seconds. 

Passenger  Prize:  Van  den  Bora,  in  1 
hour  10  minutes  22  seconds,  for  62.708 
kilometers;  Efflmoff  (both  In  Farmans), 
In  1  hour  18  minutes  51  4-5  seconds,  for 
58.5  kilometers. 

Height:  1,  Latham,  656  meters,  fol- 
lowed by  Chayes  (Farman),  644;  Rolls 
(Wright),  242;  Metrot  (Voisln),  231; 
and  Olleslaegers  (BWrlot),  217  meters. 
Apr.  20tb.  Sommer  flew  for  5  min- 
utes with  three  passengers. 

Apr.  23d.  Dubonnet  flew  from  JuTlsy  to 
Bagatelle,  passing  directly  across  Paris. 
Apr.  27th.  Paulhan  flew  from  Lon- 
don to  Manchester  in  two  stages.  Lon- 
don to  Litchfield,  117  miles,  2  hours  39 
minutes.  Litchfield  to  Manchester,  68 
miles,  1  hour  23  minutes. 

May  15th.  Klnet  flew  with  a  passen- 
ger for  2  hours  51  minutes. 

May  21st.  De  Lesseps  crossed  the 
English  Channel  from  Calais  to  Dover 
In  42  minutes,  using  a  B16rlot  mono- 
plane. 

June  2d.  Rolls  crossed  the  English 
Channel  from  Dover  to  Sangatte  and  re- 
turn in  90  minutes. 

June  8th.  Morane  flew  93  kilometers 
cross-country  In  72  minutes  with  a 
B16rlot  monoplane. 

June  11th.  Morane  flew  at  Tours 
with  a  passenger  for  1  hour  30  minutes, 
establishing  a  world's  record  for  mono- 
planes. 

July  4th-10th.  Rheims  meeting  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

Of  the  72  entered  46  competitors  ac- 
tually flew  a  total  distance  of  8,500 
miles.  $38,000  was  distributed  In  prizes. 
The  longest  distance  flown  by  one 
make  of  machine,  2.601  kilometers,  by 
the  Antoinette. 

The  best  total  distance  by  one  man 
was  1,698  kilometers  in  19i  hours,  by 
Olleslaegers   (Bl^rlot). 

Longest  single  flight,  392.75  kilome- 
ters, 5  hours  3  minutes  5  1-5  seconds, 
by  Olleslaegers   (244.04  miles). 

The  following  new  world's  records 
were  established : 

Distance  and  Duration:  392.75  kilo- 
meters (244.04  miles),  in  5  hours  3 
minutes  5 1-5  seconds,  by  Olleslaegers 
(Bldrlot). 

Speed  Over  Certain  Distances:  5  kilo- 
meters, Morane  (B16rlot),  3  minutes 
14  3-5  seconds ;  10  kilometers,  Morane, 
5  minutes  42  2-5  seconds ;  20  kilometers, 
Morane,  12  minutes  45  3-5  seconds ;  30 
kilometers,  Olleslaegers  (Bl^rlot),  23 
minutes  31  seconds ;  40  kilometers, 
Olleslaegers,  80  minutes  11  seconds;  50 
kilometers.  Leblanc  (Bl^rlot),  37  min- 
utes 50  3-5  seconds ;  60  kilometers,   Le- 
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blanc,  45  mlnntes  28  3-5  seconds ;  70 
kilometers,  Leblanc,  53  mlDutes  32  4-5 
seconds ;  80  kilometers,  Leblanc,  1  honr 
2  minutes  22  8-5  seconds :  90  kilometers, 
Leblanc,  1  hoar  11  minutes  15  2-5  sec- 
onds; 100  kilometers,  Leblanc,  1  hour 
16  minutes  11  seconds;  150  kilometers, 
Olleslaegers,  2  hours  8  minutes  49  1-6 
seconds;  200  kilometers,  Latham  (An- 
toinette), 2  hours  46  minutes  2  seconds; 
260  kilometers,  Olleslaegers,  8  hours  34 
minutes  53  4-5  seconds. 

Speed   icith   One  Passenger:  10  kilo- 
meters,   Ladougne    (Ooupy),    8   minutes 
14  2-5    seconds;    Aubrun     (B16rlot),    20 
kilometers,   19   minutes  89 1-5   seconds 
80  kilometers,   29   minutes  10  seconds 
40  kilometers,  88  minutes  51  seconds 
60  kilometers,   48  minutes  28   seconds 
60   kilometers,    57    minutes   58  2-5    sec- 
onds: 70  kilometers,  1  hour  7  minutes 
31 1-5   seconds ;   80   kilometers,   1   hour 
16  minutes  59  2-5  seconds ;  90  kilome- 
ters, 1  hour  26  minutes  33  seconds ;  100 
kilometers,  1  hour  36  minutes  6  seconds. 

Distance  with  One  Passenger:  Aubrun 
187.125  kilometers. 

Duration  with  One  Passenger:  Au- 
brun, 2  hours  9  minutes  7  4-5  seconds. 

Speed  icith  Two  Passengers:  Mamet 
(Bl^riot),  10  kilometers,  10  minutes 
18  4-5  seconds ;  20  kilometers,  21  min- 
utes 14  seconds ;  30  kilometers,  31  min- 
utes 53  1-5  seconds ;  40  kilometers,  42 
minutes  32  2-5  seconds ;  50  kilometers, 
52  minutes  36 1-5  seconds :  60  kilome- 
ters, 1  hour  3  minutes  20  3-5  seconds ; 
70  kilometers,  1  hour  14  minutes  36  3-5 
seconds ;  80  kilometers,  1  hour  23  min- 
utes 33  seconds ;  90  kilometers,  1  hour 
36  minutes  4  seconds. 

Greatest  Distance  with  Two  Passen- 
gers: Mamet.  92.75  kilometers. 

Average  Speed  per  hour:  106.508  kilo- 
meters (66.18  miles),  Morane  (Bl^riot), 
with  100  horse-power,  14-cyllnder  Gnome 
engine. 

Aug.  Ist.  Farman  flew  at  Mourmelon 
with  three  passengers  for  1  hour  4  min- 
utes. 

Aug.  11th.  Drezel  ascended  at  Lan- 
ark to  an  altitude  of  6,750  feet,  estab- 
llRhing  a  world's  record. 

Aug.  15th.  Grahame-Whlte  estab- 
lished a  world's  record  by  starting  In 
his  Farman  biplane  in  20  feet  9  Inches. 

Aug.  17th.  Leblanc  came  in  winner 
of  485-mlle  cross-country  race,  flown  in 
six  stages. 

Aug.  29th.  Morane  ascended  at 
Havre  to  an  altitude  of  7,054  feet,  es- 
tablishing a  world's  record. 

Sept.  3d.  Morane  ascended  at  Beau- 
ville  to  an  altitude  of  8,468  feet,  estab- 
lishing a  world's  record. 

Sept.  6th.  Molsant  arrived  at  Lon- 
don, having  flown  with  a  passenger 
from  Paris.     He  started  Aug.  16th. 


Sept.  7th.  Weyman  flew  261  mikf 
cross-country  In  5  hoars   1   minute. 

Sept.  8th.  Chaves  ascended  at  Imj 
to  an  altitude  of  8,792  feet,  establlsU^ 
a  world's  record. 

Sept  18th.  Records  were  establisM 
at  the  Bordeaux  meet,  as  follow* : 

60  kilometers,  89  minutes  32  2-5  sec^ 
onds,  by  Morane. 

70  kilometers,  46  minutes   19  1-5 
onds,  by  Morane. 

80  kilometers,  53  minutes   5 
t»y  Morane. 

90  kilometers,  69  minutes  52  2-6  sec- 
ond s.  by  Morane. 

100  kilometers  1  hoar  6  minutes  9 
seconds,  by  Morane. 

Record  for  1  hour,  90  Idlometera,  bf 
Morane. 

Sept.  27th.  Chaves  landed  at  Doae 
d'Ossolo,  Italy,  having  flown  over  the 
Slmplon  Pass  from  Brig,  Swits.  The 
collapse  of  a  wing  as  he  was  iandiaf 
resulted  In  his  death. 

Get.  1st.  Wynmalen  ascended  in  a 
Farman  biplane  at  Moarmelon  to  as 
altitude  of  9,186  feet,  establishing  a 
world's  record. 

Oct.  8th.  Tabutean  flew  at  Buc,  Fr-, 
for  6  hours  1  minute  35  seconds,  cover- 
ing 289  miles,  and  breaking  all  n^^^rds 
for  duration  and  distance. 

Dec.  9th.  Legagneux  established 
world's  altitude  record  by  ascent  of  10.- 
499  feet  In  B16riot  monoplane. 

Dec.  18th.  Sopworth  flew  from  East- 
church,  Eng.,  to  Beaumont,  Belj^.,  174 
miles,  in  3.5  hours. 

Dec.  18th.  Farman  established  worid^t 
duration  record  by  flight  of  8  hoars  23 
minutes. 

Dec.  21.  Legagneux  flew  320.62  mile* 
in  6  hours  1  minute. 

Dec  22d.  Cecil  Grace  descended  ta 
North  Sea  after  cross-channel  fll^t,  a^ 
was  lost. 

Dec.  22d.  Lieut.  Camennan  with  pas- 
senger flew  147  miles  in  4  hours  2  mis- 
utes. 

Dec  80th.  Tabuteau  established 
world's  record  for  distance  by  flight  oi 
362.66  miles  in  7  hours  45  minatea. 

Necrology. — ^Up  to  the  end  of  1910 
accidents  to  power-driyen  aeroplaaee 
have  been  responsible  for  the  deati 
of  thirty-two  aviators,  and  from  a 
study  of  the  conditions  Baadry  de 
Saunier  draws  the  conclusion  that 
almost  without  exception  they  wen 
preventable,  being  due  to  poor  ma- 
terial and  construction  rather  than  to 
mishandling. 

Many  accidents  have  been  due  to 
the  fitting  of  high-power  motors  to 
aeroplane  structures  that  were  of  ii* 
sufficient    strength,    and    to    the 
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of  materials  unsuited  to  the  purpose. 
The  importance  of  strength  and  mate- 
rial are  now  reoogniz^,  and  prob- 
ably future  accidents  will  be  largely 
due  to  careless  handling,  or  in  con- 
nection with  trials  of  new  types. 
Deaths  from  aeroplane  accidents  are 
as  follows: 

1008 

8RLFRIDGF.  Lieut  Thomas  E..  U.S.A., 
killed  by  fall  on  Sept.  17th  with  Or- 
vllle  Wright  at  Fort  Myer,  near 
Washtngtoo,  D.  C. 

1000 

LEFEBVRE.  E..  killed  by  fall  on  Sept. 

7th  in  a  Wright  biplane  at  Juvlsey- 

8ur-Orge,  Fr. 
ROSSI,  Ena,  killed  by  fall  on  Sept.  22d 

in  a  machine  of  his  own  construction, 

near  Rome. 
FERBER.   Capt.    Louis   F.,   killed   by   a 

fall  on   Sept.   22d  at  Boulogne,   in  a 

Voisin  biplane. 
FERNANDEZ,  Antonio,  Itllled  by  a  fall 

on    Dec.    6th   at    Nice    in    biplane    of 

Wright  type. 

lOlO 

DELAGRANGE,  Leon,  killed  by  a  fall 
on  Jan.  24th  in  a  B14rlot  monoplane 
at  Bordeaux. 

LE  BLON,  Hubert  killed  by  a  fall  on 
Apr.  2d  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  In  a 
Bl^rlot  monoplane. 

MICHELIN,  Hauvette,  killed  by  collision 
on  May  13th  at  Lyons,  in  an  Antoi- 
nette monoplane. 

ZOSELY,  Aindan  de,  killed  by  a  fall  In 
a  machine  of  his  own  construction,  at 
Budapest,   June  2d. 

ROBL,   ThaddeuR.    killed    by   a    fall   on 
June  18th  at  Stettin   In   Farman  bi 
plane. 

WACHTER,  Carl,  killed  by  a  fall  on 
July  dd,  in  an  Antoinette  monoplane 
at  Rheims. 

ROLLS,  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  killed 
by  a  fall  on  July  12th  at  Bourne- 
mouth, Eng.,  in  a  Brltish-bullt  Wright 
biplane. 

KINET,  Nicholas,  killed  by  650-foot 
fall,  Aug.  3d,  in  Belgium,  In  a  H. 
Farman  biplane. 

VIVALDI,  Lieut.  Pasqua,  killed  by 
1,000-foot  fall,  Aug.  20th,  in  a  Far- 
man  biplane,  near  Rome. 

VAN  MAASDYK,  Clement  killed  by 
fall  of  150  feet  on  Aug.  27th,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Sommer  biplane. 

POILLOT,  Edmond,  back  broken  by  a 
fall  on  Sept.  25th,  at  Chartres,  Fr., 
In  Sarary  machine. 

CHAVEZ,  George,  died  Sept  27th  at 
Domo  d*0s80la  from  Injuries  recelYed 
in  a  fall  with  his  BUriot  monoplane 


after  flying  from  Brlgue,  Swltz..  oyer 

the  Alps. 
PLOCHMAXN,  ,  killed  by   150-foot 

fall  in  biplane  on  Sept.  20th  at  Muel- 

hausen. 
MADIOT,  Csnt..  killed  by  fall  at  Doual, 

Fr.,  Oct.  23d. 
MENTE,    lieutenant    in   German   army, 

killed  by  fall  Oct.  25th  from  Wright 

biplane  at  Magdeburg. 
BLANCHARp,    Fernand,   killed   by   fall 

Oct.   26th   in   monoplane   at   Issy-les- 

Moullneaux,  near  Paris. 
HAAS,  ,  killed  by  fall  in  biplane. 

Oct.  Ist  at  Metz. 
MACIEVITCH,    Capt,    of    the    Russian 

army,  killed  by  fall  of  1,640  feet  on 

Oct.  7th,  at  St  Petersburg,  in  a  Volsln 

biplane. 
SAGLIETTI,    Lieut,    killed    by    fall    in 

military  biplane  Oct.   27th,  at  Rome. 
JOHNSTONE,    Ralph,   killed   by   fall   of 

500  feet  on  Nov.  17th,  at  Denver,  in 

a  Wright  biplane. 
CAMMARATA,  Lieut.,  killed  by  fall  in 

Farman  biplane,  near  Rome,  Dec.  3d. 

Passenger  also  killed. 
GRACE,    Cecil,   drowned   in   North    Sea 

while  flying  in   Wright  biplane,   Dec. 

22d. 
PICCOLO,  D..  killed  in  Antoinette  mono- 
plane at  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  Dec.  25th. 
LAFFONT,  Alexandre,  killed  by  fall  of 

200  feet  in   France,  Dec.  28th.     Pas- 
senger also  killed. 
CAUMONT,  Lieut.,  killed  by  fall  of  60 

feet  from  monoplane  at  Versailles,  Fr. 
MOISANT,  John  B.,  killed  by  fall  of  50 

feet  from  B14riot  monoplane  at  New 

Orleans,  Dec.  3l8t 
HOXSEY,  Archibald,   killed   by    fall   of 

500  feet  in  Wright  biplane  at  Los  An- 
geles, Dec.  81  St 

Aeroplane  Details. — The  aeroplanes 
described  below  are  the  best-known 
1910  types.  The  first  dimension 
given  is  the  length  over  all  in  feet, 
followed  by  the  breadth  over  all  in 
feet.  The  abbreviation,  S.S.,  is  the 
approximate  supporting  surface  in 
square  feet.  In  giving  wing  dimen- 
sions, the  spread  is  mentioned  first, 
then  the  chord — the  straight-line  dis- 
tance from  front  to  rear  edge.  The 
monoplanes  (and  the  Wright  bi- 
planes) secure  lateral  stability  by 
warping  or  deforming  the  wings.  The 
Curtiss  and  other  biplanes  make  use 
of  ailerons — small  surfaces  trailing 
from  or  placed  between  the  main  sup- 
porting surfaces. 


MONOPLANES 
Bl^riot  XI  his:  28  by  28;  S.S.,  160; 
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wings,  13^  ft.  by  6}  ft. :  7-cyl.  Gnome 
engine,  driving  a  7  ft.  6  in.  propeller  at 
1.200  R.P.M. 

BUriot  tito-seater:  22  by  32;  S.S^ 
210 ;  wings,  16  ft.  by  7  ft. ;  7-cyl.  Gnome 
engine  driying  a  7i  ft.  propeller  at 
1,200  R.P.M. 

Bl€riot  Racer:  23  by  26;  S.S..  150: 
wings,  12*  ft.  by  6i  ft. ;  14-cyl.  Gnome 
engine  driving  7  ft.  11  in.  propeller  at 
1,300  R.P.M. 

Santos  Dumont  "Demoiselle**:  20  by 
18:  S.S..  100;  wings,  9  by  6*;  2-cyl. 
Clement-Bayard  motor  driving  6*  ft. 
propeller  at  1.100  R.P.M. 

Antoinette:  42  by  46;  S.S.,  877; 
wings,  22  by  8J  to  6* :  Antoinette  8-cyl. 
motor  driving  7  ft.  11  in.  propeller  at 
1,200  R.P.M. 

Antoinette  Racer:  42  by  40 ;  wings.  19 
by  8J  to  7 ;  Antoinette  16-cyl.  motor 
driving  7  ft.  11  in.  propeller  at  1,200 
R.P.M. 

BIPLANES 

Curtiss  Special  (Willard*s) :  34  by  82  ; 
S.S.,  300 ;  wings.  82  by  5 ;  Curtiss  8-cyl. 
motor  driving  7  ft.  propeller  at  1,200 
R.P.M. 

Curtiss:  28  by  26;  S.S.,  268;  wings, 
26  by  41 ;  Curtiss  8-cyl.  motor  driying 
7i  ft.  propeller  at  1.250  R.P.M. 

Hamiltonian:  30  by  31 ;  S.S..  810 ; 
wings,  31  by  6 ;  Christie  8-cyl.  motor 
driving  9  ft.  propeller  at  1,100  R.P.M. 

Hamiltonian:  28  by  26;  S.S.,  263; 
wings.  26  by  4* :  Hall-Scott  8-cyl.  motor 
driving  8  ft.  propeller  at  1,100  R.P.M. 

Farman:  38  by  33 ;  S.S.,  429 ;  wings, 
33  by  61 ;  7-cyl.  Gnome  motor  driving 
8  ft.  propeller  at  1.200  R.P.M. 

Wright:  30  by  39:  S.S..  485;  wings. 
39  by  6  ft.  2  in. ;  Wright  4-cyl.  motor 
driving  two  81  ft.  propellers  at  450 
R.P.M. 

Wrlohi  High  Flier:  191  by  26;  S.S.. 
180:  wings,  26  by  31:  Wright  4-cyl. 
motor  driving  two  81  ft.  propellers  at 
450  R.P.M. 

Wright  Roadster:  191  by  22;  S.8., 
150;  wings,  22  by  31:  Wright  4-cyl. 
motor  driving  two  81  ft.  propellers  at 
450  R.P.M. 

Wright  Racer:  101  by  211 ;  S.S..  146 ; 
wings,  211  by  31 :  Wright  8-cyl.  motor 
driving  two  81  ft.  propellers  at  500 
R.P.M. 

Herring-Burgess:  331-3  by  28| :  S.S., 
286:  wings.  28}  by  51:  Hendee  8-cyl. 
motor  driving  8  ft.  propeller  at  1,400 
R.P.M. 

Engines. — The  success  of  the  aero- 
plane during  1910  has  been  due  large- 
ly to  improvements  in  engines.  The 
cross-country  flights,  and  particular- 
ly the  flights  over  cities,  that  were 
made  during  1910  are  tributes  to 
the  part  played  by  the  engine  build- 


ers in  the  development  of  aviation, 
for  they  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  engines  of  un- 
questioned reliability.  Light  weight 
is  considered  to  be  essential  in  an 
aeroplane  engine,  and  to  secure  this 
without  loss  of  efficiency,  and  with 
the  retention  of  the  necessary 
strength,  has  required  the  produc- 
tion of  designs  quite  different  from 
standard  types.  Of  these  special  en- 
gine^  the  Gnome  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  as  being  a  successful  ex- 
ample of  a  little-known  type,  and 
also  because  of  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. It  was  first  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  this  country  in  Paulhan's  Los 
Angeles  flights,  when  he  established 
records  for  altitude  and  for  cross- 
country flights  with  and  without  a 
passenger.  It  was  used  by  Grahame- 
White  in  his  flights  around  the  Bos- 
ton lighthouse,  around  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  and  in  the  winning  of  the 
Gordon  Bennett  aviation  trophy,  and 
also  by  Moisant,  Drexel,  LeBlanc, 
DeLesseps,  Aubrun,  Radley,  and  other 
Bleriot  and  Farman  operators  at  the 
Belmont  Park  and  subsequent  meets. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Gnome  engine 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  seven  cylin- 
ders project  radially  from  the  cylin- 
drical crank  case,  and  revolve  with  it 
as  a  unit  around  the  stationary 
crank  shaft.  The  cylinders  are 
formed  from  billets  of  steel,  and,  as 
they  are  provided  with  flanges,  cool- 
ing is  accomplished  by  their  rapid 
passage  through  the  air.  The  mix- 
ture enters  the  cylinders  through  the 
hollow  crank  shaft,  and  ignition  is 
by  a  single-point  Bosch  magneto  and 
a  distributor  built  on  the  crank  case. 
It  is  of  the  four-cycle  type,  with 
cylinders  of  4i-inch  bore  by  4]-inch 
fltroke,  and  develops  50  horse  power; 
it  is  also  built  with  fourteen  cylin- 
ders to  develop  100  horse  power. 

Very  successful  results  have  been 
attained  with  eight-cvlinder  engines, 
in  which  two  sets  of  four  cylinders 
project  from  the  crank  case  at  an 
angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  of  which 
the  crank  shaft  is  of  the  four-throw 
type.  Curtiss  builds  an  engine  of 
this  description,  and  used  one  in  his 
Albany-New  York  flight;  its  dupli- 
cate carried  Hamilton  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  and  retom. 
The  Curtiss  engine  is  also  used  by 
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Ely,  Willard,  McCurdv,  Mars,  and 
Baldwin.  Christie  built  an  engine  of 
this  type  for  Hamilton,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  powerful  that  has 
fet  been  installed  in  an  aeroplane, 
ts  cylinders  measure  4|-inch  bore  by 
7-inch  stroke,  and  it  develops  110 
horse  power.  Other  successful  eight- 
cylinder  "V"  engines  are  the  An- 
toinette, Hall-Scott,  Rinek,  and  Hen- 
dee,  and  this  was  also  the  type  of 
engine  built  by  the  Wrights  for  the 
"  Baby "  Wright  aeroplane  intended 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  race. 

The  two-cYcle  engine  gave  sufficient 
promise  of  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  aviation  to  induce  several  builders 
to  develop  it,  and  its  accomplishments 
during  1910  indicate  a  greater  suc- 


cess during  the  coming  years.  As  an 
example  of  the  possioilities,  the  5- 
inch-by-5-inch  six-cylinder  Emerson 
engine  develops  over  100  horse  power, 
and  weighs  less  than  300  pounds, 
fully  equipped.  Other  successiul  two- 
cycle  motors  are  the  Elbridge,  Fox, 
and  Roberts. 

The  question  of  the  proper  car- 
buretion  system  for  aviation  engines 
is  still  an  open  one,  and  will  require 
a  further  solution  before  complete 
success  is  reached.  The  difficulty  en- 
coimtered  is  due  to  the  differences  in 
atmospheric  conditions  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  at  varying  altitudes. 
In  automobile  work  this  difference  is 
taken  care  of  by  an  air  control,  but 
an  arrangement  of  this  character  is 


DETAILS  OF  AVIATION  ENGINES 


Vertical  Type. 

Name. 

Number 

of 
Cylinders. 

Bore 

(inches). 

Stroke 
(inches). 

Horse 
Power. 

Weight 
(pounds). 

Clement 

6 
6 

3.9 

6.7 

5.5 

4.26 

3.5 

4.6 

4.6 

5. 

4.75 

5.7 

5.75 

4.37 

3.75 

4.5 

4.6 

5. 

24.6 
59. 
48. 
29. 
20. 
40. 
60. 
100. 

213 

Darraoq 

650 

Green 

236 

Wright 

176 

dirtiiw,  . 

85 

E3bridffe  2-cycle 

178 

Elbridke  2-cTcle 

226 

Emenon  2-oycle 

285 

Diagonal  Type. 

AQiOfQett4f 

8 
16 

4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

4.36 

4.86 

6.3 

4.6 

4.15 

4. 

3.5 

4. 

4.37 

3.6 

3.75 

4.36 

4.36 

6.9 

4.5 

4.36 

4.6 

3.75 

4. 

7. 

6.6 

5. 

60. 
120. 
46. 
66. 
66. 
62. 
40. 
62. 
76. 
40. 
45. 

^U9 

Antoinette 

264 

308 

Rinek 

300 

E.  N.  V 

286 

Hendee 

260 

CurtiM 

150 

Cartifls 

176 

Christie 

300 

limiAllIt 

660 

Wolseley 

300 

HORItONTAL  TtPE. 

Damcq 

2 

5.1 

4.7 

20. 

121 

R.VDIAL  TtPE. 

Ansmni  ,.,.• 

3 

7 

6.3     1       5.9     1       84. 
3.36  1       3.75  1       32. 

231 

R.E.P 

150 

ROTART   TtPE. 

Gnome 

7 
14 

4.35 
4.35 

4.7 
4.7 

53. 
106. 

165 

Gnome ....                             

220 
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not  available  at  the  present  stage  of 
aeroplane  development.  Wynmalen's 
altitude  flight  of  9,152  feet  was 
achieved  with  a  carbureter -equipped 
engine,  and  the  ascent  ended  only  with 
the  freezing  of  the  carbureter.  When 
Johnstone  broke  this  record  at  Bel- 
mont Park,  he  used  a  device  that  in- 
jected the  gasoline  into  the  inlet 
manifold,  and  this,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Antoinette  and  Wright 
engines,  is  unaffected  by  any  ordi- 
nary changes  in  temperature.  It  has 
the  effect,  however,  of  providing  a 
less  homogeneous  mixture,  and  in 
consequence  reduces  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine. 

In  practically  all  aviation  engines, 
ignition  is  by  high-tension  Bosch 
magneto,  with  or  without  an  integral 
distributor.  The  cooling  of  aeroplane 
engines  could  apparently  best  be  ac- 
complished by  the  direct  contact  of 
air  with  the  heated  surfaces.  W^ith 
the  exception  of  the  Gnome,  how- 
ever, air  cooling  has  not  proved  a 
success,  and  in  consequence  cooling  by 
water  is  practically  universal,  al- 
though it  necessitates  the  fitting  of  a 
radiator.  The  table  on  the  preceding 
page  gives  the  salient  points  of  the 
best-known  engines,  the  horse-power 
rating  for  the  four-cycle  types  being 
according  to  the  formula — bore  times 
bore  time  number  of  cylinders  di- 
vided by  2,5,  While  this  formula  is 
in  very  general  use,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  its  results  are 
only  approximate,  and  usually  low. 

The  Wright  Patents.— At  the  be- 
ginning of  1910  the  Wright  Brothers 
had  obtained  a  temporary  injunction 
against  Curtiss,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  infringing  their  patents,  wh'ch 
covered  the  securing  of  lateral  stabil- 
ity through  the  altering  of  the  angle 
of  the  wing  ends  to  change  the  angle 
of  incidence,  the  tendency  to  turn 
due  to  the  unequal  resistance  being 
counteracted  by  the  simultaneous  op- 
eration of  the  rudder.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Curtiss  machine  at  that 
time  did  not  involve  the  deformation 
of  the  surfaces,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Wright,  but  required  the  tilting 
of  inflexible  surfaces  located  between 
the  main  supporting  surfaces.  In  his 
answer,  Curtiss  made  the  claim  that 
the  use  of  these  extra  surfaces,  or 
ailerons,  did  not  swing  the  machine 


from  the  course,  and  that  as  the  use 
of  the  rudder  was  not  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  stability,  he  did 
not  infringe  the  Wright  patents.  As 
proof  of  his  claim  he  maae  a  nnmber 
of  flights  with  his  rudder  lashed. 
The  temporary  injunction  required 
the  deposit  of  a  $10,000  bond  in  order 
that  he  might  continue  business,  and 
this  was  the  situation  until  in  .June 
the  court  refused  to  make  the  in- 
junction permanent.  This  decision  it 
now  under  appeal. 

Industrial  Progress. — The  interest 
in  aeronautics  that  has  developed 
has,  of  course,  resulted  in  its  being 
taken  up  by  many  people  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  During  eight  months 
of  1910  the  records  show  the  incor- 
poration of  76  companies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  manufacture  appa- 
ratus or  accessories,  or  to  conduct  ex- 
hibitions. The  total  capitalization  of 
these  76  companies  is  $3,686,000.  The 
pages  of  the  December  issues  of  two 
of  the  aeronautic  magazines  disclose 
advertisements  of  manufacturers,  di- 
vided as  follows:  complete  aero- 
planes, 18;  balloons,  3:  aviation  mo- 
tors, 14;  accessories,  59. 

DEVELOPHENT  OF  THE  Of- 

TEBNAL  COMBTTSTIOK 

ENGINE 

Roger  B.  Whitman 

While  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine is  not  of  recent  origin,  its  devel- 
opment in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  remarkable,  and  it  is  to-dny  the 
most  economical  form  of  power  pro- 
ducer, with  the  exception  of  the  water 
wheel  or  turbine. .  Its  present  posi- 
tion is  due  to  improvements  in  me- 
chanical detail  based  on  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved,  and  also  to  better  methods 
of  producing  the  combustible  mixtures 
required.  The  characteristics  of  the 
engines  and  of  the  fuels  employed  are 
discussed  under  their  appropriate 
headings.  It  may  be  noted,  howevw, 
that  engines  of  automobile  and  ayia- 
tion  types  are  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  work. 

Gasoline. — In  respect  to  the  numbo' 
of  engines  operating  on  it,  the  fud 
that  is  in  most  general  use  is  gasoline^ 
a  derivative  of  petroleum.     One  rea- 
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son  for  its  popularity  is  the  low  tem- 
perature at  which  it  vaporizes,  and 
the  ease  with  which  a  gaseous  and 
combustible  mixture  may  be  devel- 
oped from  it.  The  percentage  of  the 
gasoline  content  of  petrcHeum  is 
very  low,  however  (about  3%),  and 
its  manufacture  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  materials  of  a  less 
marketable  character.  In  equalizing 
this  condition,  the  refiners  have  in- 
creased the  density,  until  in  1910  the 
avera^  density  reached  64®  Baume. 
This  IS  a  drop  of  1®  per  annum  since 
1900.  State  Oil  Inspector  Longshore, 
of  Kansas,  states : 

The  consumption  of  gasoline  during 
the  month  of  April,  1910,  has  increased 
46%  over  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  gasoline  supply  of  the 
world  is  beginning  to  fall  off  slightly, 
in  comparison  to  the  increased  demand, 
and  unless  new  oil  fields  are  discovered, 
or  the  distillation  process  is  improved, 
the  automobile  trade  will  find  itself  face 
to  face  with  the  serious  problem  of  a 
shortage  of  gasoline. 

The  use  of  the  denser  grades  is  no- 
ticed chiefly  in  the  greater  difficulty 
in  the  starting  of  an  engine,  and 
among  the  expedients  for  overcoming 
this  are  the  warming  of  the  car- 
bureting apparatus,  and  the  starting 
of  the  engine  on  a  high  grade  of  gaso- 
line as  a  preliminary  to  operation  on 
the  denser  oil. 

Kerosene.  —  As  kerosene  and  the 
light  distillates  cost  considerably  less 
than  gasoline,  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers have  produced  engines  designed 
to  operate  on  these  fuels,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  chief  difference  is  in  the  com- 
pression, the  kerosene  engine  operating 
at  from  90  to  100  pounds,  as  against 
65  to  75  for  the  gasoline  engine. 
Kerosene  engines  are  in  use  chiefly 
for  stationary  and  marine  work,  and 
for  farming  purposes.  Aside  from  the 
low  fuel  cost,  their  advantage  is  found 
in  decreased  fire  risk,  and  in  the 
consequent  reduction  in  insurance. 
The  development  of  engine  design  per- 
mitting the  use  of  these  heavier  fuels 
Ib  progressing  rapidly. 

Alcohol. — It  was  expected  that  the 
removal  of  the  tax  on  denatured  al- 
cohol would  result  in  the  extensive 
use  of  this  fuel  for  power  purposes, 
but    the    restrictions    placed    on    its 


manufacture  have  prevented  the  de- 
velopment hoped  for.  The  intention 
of  the  law  was  to  permit  the  farmer 
to  make  use  of  waste  product  by  con- 
verting it  into  alcohol.  The  form  in 
which  the  law  was  passed,  however, 
requires  him  to  perform  certain  oper- 
ations in  the  presence  of  Federal  in- 
spectors, and  to  install  an  equipment 
that  in  cost  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  product.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  law  along  more  rational 
lines  would  be  highly  beneficial,  and 
result  in  economy  not  only  in  the 
utilization  of  waste  product,  but  in 
the  production  of  power.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  have  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  use  of  alcohol  for  power 
purposes,  and  the  prevention  of  a  sim- 
ilar development  in  the  United  States 
is  ^eatly  to  be  regretted.  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  drawn  from  a 
bulletin  on  Commercial  Deductions 
fnom  Comparisons  of  Oasoline  and 
Alcohol  Tests  on  Internal  Combustion 
Engines,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey;  with  an  engine  of  suitable 
compression  (about  180  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.)  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
gallons  ner  horse-power  hour  is  prac- 
tically tne  same  as  the  consumption 
of  gasoline  in  an  engine  of  the  same 
size  and  speed,  but  designed  for  the 
use  of  gasoline.  The  indications  are 
that  this  possible  1  to  1  fuel  con- 
sumption ratio  by  volume,  for  alcohol 
and  gasoline  engines,  will  hold  true 
for  any  size  or  speed,  if  the  cylinder 
dimensions  and  revolutions  per  min- 
ute of  the  two  engines  are  the  same. 
The  low  heating  value  of  completely 
denatured  alcohol  will  average  10,'56o 
B.T.U.  per  lb.,  or  71,900  B.T.U.  per 
gallon.  With  .71  or  .73  gasoline,  the 
low  heating  value  will  average  19,200 
B.T.U.  per  lb.,  or  115,800  B.T.U.  per 
gallon.  When  the  fuels  for  which 
they  are  designed  are  used  to  equal 
advantage,  the  maximum  available 
horse  power  of  an  alcohol  engine  hav- 
ing a  compression  pressure  oi  180  lbs. 
is  about  30%  greater  than  that  of  a 
gasoline  engine  having  a  compression 
pressure  of  70  lbs.,  but  of  the  same 
size  in  respect  to  cylinder  diameter, 
stroke,  and  speed.  The  bulletin  con- 
cludes with  the  words: 


Denatured  alcohol  will,  however, 
probably  not  be  used  for  power  pur- 
poses to  any  great  extent  until  its  price 
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and  the  price  of  gasoline  become  equal, 
and  the  equality  of  gasoline  and  alco- 
hol engines  in  respect  to  ability  for 
service  required  and  quantity  of  fuel 
consumed  per  braliie  horse  power,  which 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  possible, 
becomes  more  generally  realized. 

City  Gas. — The  early  internal  com- 
bustion engines  were  operated  on  citj 
gas,  but  until  recently  no  particular 
effort  was  made  to  urge  the  use  of 
this  fuel.  The  adoption  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  has  forced  the  gas  com- 
?anies  to  action,  however,  and  during 
010  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to 
induce  power  users  to  install  gas 
engines.  While  not  as  compact  or 
convenient  as  an  electric  motor,  a 
modem  gas  engine  operating  on  city 
gas  shows  greater  economy,  and  this 
18  the  chief  factor  in  its  adoption. 

Blast  Furnace  Gas. — The  first  step 
in  the  utilization  of  waste  gases  from 
blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  etc.,  was 
to  bum  them  under  steam  boilers,  and 
this  resulted  in  a  marked  economy. 
A  further  advance  was  the  cleansing 
and  treatment  of  these  gases  to  ren- 
der them  suitable  for  use  in  internal 
combustion  engines,  and  this  was  first 
undertaken  in  Germany.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  and 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  plan 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  results 
were  such  that  when  the  city  of  Gary, 
111.,  was  planned  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  arrangements  were 
made  to  depend  on  this  power  almost 
exclusively.  This  utilization  of  waste 
product  has,  of  course,  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  economical  produc- 
tion, and  in  the  United  States  m  1910 
this  fuel  is  producing  upward  of 
200,000  horse  power.  (See  XX,  Manu- 
factures. ) 

Producer  Gas. — The  operation  of  a 
steam  plant  is  notoriously  wasteful, 
and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
an  efficiency  of  15%  is  reached. 
The  development  of  the  gas  producer 
is  due  to  the  desire  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, and  the  apparatus  of  to-day 
is  ba^sed  on  the  Dowson  producer,  in- 
troduced in  1878.  In  the  gas  pro- 
ducer, carbon  monoxide  is  obtained 
by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  coal, 
charcoal,  etc.,  and  after  cleansing  and 
drying  this  is  fed  direct  to  the  en- 
gine.    The   production   of   power   by 


this  method  is  therefore  more  dirwt 
than  is  the  case  in  a  steam  pla«, 
and  the  chief  sources  of  loss  are 
eliminated.  Not  the  least  advania|e 
of  the  gas  producer  lies  in  its  abilitr 
to  operate  successfully  <m  fuels  of  so 
poor  a  quality  that  they  are  unavail- 
able for  use  under  a  steam  boikr. 
Fernald  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  nse  "of  these  fuels,  which  pre- 
viously have  been  regarded  as  of  Ifttte 
or  no  value.  Increases  our  fuel  resources 
approximately  (on  a  basis  of  presest 
marketable  grades)  as  follows : — (at 
Low  grade  bituminous  and  peat,  60^-. 
(b)  Sub-bltnminous  lignite  and  peat. 
60%.  Or,  roughly,  total  increase  of 
15(>%  over  our  present  supply  of  mar- 
ketable grades  of  fuel. 

The  efficiency  of  a  gas  producer 
plant  is  roughly  two  and  a  half  time§ 
that  of  a  steam  plant,  and  with  coal 
at  $5  per  ton,  electric  current  may  be 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour.  The  number  of  pro- 
ducer plants  in  the  United  States  U 
increasing  with  great  rapidity,  their 
chief  employment  being  in  electric 
work.  The  system  is  applied  to  mariBe 
work,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over 
76  vessels  are  so  equipped. 

Farm  Engines.— One  of   the   most 
striking  advances  during  1910  was  the 
adoption  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines for  farm  purposes.     These  are 
of  such  convenience  and  economy  of 
operation  that  they  are  recogniz^  as 
a  farming  necessity,  and  for  pumping 
purposes  they  are  rapidly  displaciiif 
windmills.     These  engines  are  rardr 
of  more  than  12  horse  power,  of  ver- 
tical as  well  as  horizontal  form,  and 
are  frequently  mounted  on  tradra  for 
use  as  portable  power  plants.    Amoae 
their  manifold  uses  are  pumpins^,  ana 
the  operation  of  feed  choppers,  enuras. 
cream  separators,  portable  sawmills, 
fodder  hoists,  etc.    On  the  more  pros- 
perous farms  they  drive  dynamos  for 
light  and  power.    Progressive  farmers 
realize  the  benefits  of  surface  and  sub- 
surface irrigation,  and   the   gasoline 
or  kerosene  engine  offers  the  cheapest 
form  of  power  for  the  raising  of  Uie 
water.     As  an  example  of  the  possi- 
bilities,   the    case    of    a    farmer   of 
Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  may  be  cited.    Of  a 
24-acre  potato  field,  he  irrigated  14 
acres,    and   found   that    the    averts 
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ield  of  irrigated  above  the  non- 
rrigated  areas  was  96  bushels  per 
ere,  or  about  70%.  The  yield  of  his 
14  irrigated  acres  was  3,290  bushels, 
'alued  at  $1,974.  On  a  basis  of  the 
rield  of  his  nonirrigated  area,  the 
14  acres,  without  irrigation,  would 
lave  yielded  3,300  bushels,  valued  at 
;  1,980.  The  actual  yield  of  the  en- 
ire  acreage  was  4,665  bushels,  with 
k  value  of  $2,799.  The  gross  gain  by 
rrlgation  was  $819,  and  as  the  cost 
>f  operation,  interest,  and  deprecia- 
ion  amounted  to  $200,  the  irriga- 
ion  plant  paid  a  net  profit  of 
S619.  Many  similar  cases  are  on 
•ecord. 

Tractors. — The  farm  tractor  driven 
)j  an  internal  combustion  engine  is 
lispliacing  horses  for  plowing,  har- 
rowing, and  harvesting,  and  this  is 
[>urely  on  a  basis  of  economy.  A  few 
examples  may  be  given.  In  1909,  a 
N^orth  Dakotifi  farmer  paid  $4  per 
&cre  for  the  breaking  of  his  57  acres 
by  horse  plows.  In  1910,  he  con- 
tracted with  the  owners  of  a  traction 
BDgine  at  the  same  rate,  and  the 
work  was  completed  between  3  p.m. 
&nd  the  evening  of  t^e  following  day. 
Ibe  expense  was  $8  for  gasoline,  $2 


for  lubricating  oil,  and  the  time  of 
the  two  operators.  In  Kansas,  a  1,000- 
Bkcre  farm  was  plowed,  rolled,  and 
drilled  for  $606,  as  against  an  expense 
of  $1,800  for  the  same  work  done  by 
horses.  The  following  figures  siun- 
marize  the  records  relative  to  the  ex- 
pense of  plowing  a  1,600-acre  farm  by 
horse  and  by  tractor,  and  include 
operating  as  well  as  overhead  costs: 

Coat  of  plowiDc  by  horses $5,559.41 

Coet  of  plowing  by  tractors 1.740.3 1 

Annual  net  Mving 3.819.10 

In  connection  with  the  industrial 
exposition  held  at  Western  Manitoba, 
July,  1910,  a  series  of  contests  was 
held  between  various  makes  of  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  and  steam  tractors  to 
determine  efficiency,  costs,  etc.  The 
rules  laid  down  made  it  possible  to 
secure  fairly  accurate  data,  and  the 
tests  included  the  actual  plowing  of 
virgin  prairie  land,  which  at  that  time 
of  year  was  hard  baked  and  difficult 
to  break.  The  abbreviated  records  of 
the  winners  in  the  various  classes  are 
as  follows:  Class  A,  20  B.H.P.  and 
under,  won  by  15  H.P.  International 


Harvester  Co.  tractor,  with  a  2-fur- 
row,  14-in.  gang  plow,  breaking  .72 
acre  per  hour,  with  a  fuel  consumption 
of  3.73  gal.  Class  B,  21  to  30  B.H.P., 
won  by  20  H.P.  International  Har- 
vester Co.  tractor,  with  a  4-furrow, 
14-in.  gang  plow,  breaking  1.35  acres 
per  hour,  with  a  fuel  consumption  of 
2.19  gal.  Class  C,  over  30  H.P.,  won 
by  30  H.P.  "Gas  Tractor,"  with  a 
7-furrow,  14-in.  gang  plow,  breaking 
1.83  acres  per  hour,  with  a  fuel  con- 
sumption of  2.20  gal. 

Large  Power  Plants. — The  power 
plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration at  Gary,  Ind.,  was  set  in 
operation  in  1908,  and  has  since  been 
increased  until  it  now  consists  of 
33  engines  of  3,000  H.  P.  each  op- 
erating on  blast  furnace  gas,  and 
driving  blowers  and  generators.  The 
engines  are  double-acting  4-cycle  hor- 
izontal twin  tandem,  44-inch  bore 
and  54-inch  stroke,  with  an  actual 
compression  of  185  lbs.,  and  operat- 
ing at  83  to  84  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  operation  of  this  plant  has 
been  under  close  observation,  and  the 
results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 
similar  apparatus  has  been  installed 
in  practically  all  of  the  smelting 
and  refining  works  controlled  by  the 
steel  corporation.  A  further  order 
recently  placed  by  them  is  for  two 
blowing  units,  the  engines  being  of 
a  type  similar  to  those  at  Gary,  but 
with  cylinders  of  44-inch  bore  and  60- 
inch  stroke,  and  rated  at  5,000  H.P, 
A  power  plant  installed  at  the 
factory  of  the  Standard  Oilcloth  Co., 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  is  typical  of  1910 
practice,  and  may  well  be  described. 
The  fuel  is  developed  from  bitu* 
minous  coal,  and  operates  three  gas 
engines  direct  connected  to  dynamos. 
The  two  producers  are  of  the  Loomis- 
Pettibone  down-draught  single-gen- 
erator type,  7  feet  in  diameter  and  12 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  rated  at  250 
horsepower  each.  After  leaving  the 
producer,  the  gas  passes  through  a 
preheater,  which  not  only  heats  the 
air  passing  to  the  producer,  but  pro- 
duces the  steam  admitted  with  the 
air  to  the  fuel  bed.  From  the  pre- 
heater the  gas  goes  to  the  scrub- 
bers, which  are  supplied  with  water 
through  several  spray  nozzles,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  dust  con- 
tained   in   the   gas    is    thrown   down 
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b^  the  paiMge  thnmgh  the  finely  M ARTTTB 
drrided  spray,  withcmt  the  aid  ot 
eoke  or  other  distributing  sobttanee. 
From  the  Kmbbers  the  gat  paiTH  ' 
to  centrifugal  washers  and  exhaust-  , 
ers,  consisting  of  turbine  blowers 
driven  at  3,6(M)  rerolutions  per  min- 
ute by  20  horsepower  induction  mo- 
tors. The  blowers  are  equipped  with 
atomizing  spray  nozzles,  and  this 
process  completes  the  cleaning  of 
the  gas.  The  dust  content  of  the  gas 
as  it  passes  to  the  engines  is  con- 
siderably below  .02  grain  per  cubic 
foot.  The  producer  arrangement  is 
such  that  either  producer  may  be 
served  by  either  exhauster,  or  both 
producers  and  both  exhausters  may 
DC  operated  simultaneously.  The  ex- 
hausters discharge  into  a  12-ineh 
main,  leading  to  a  gas-holder  of  3,- 
000  cubic  feet  capacity.  The  regu- 
lating function  of  this  part  is  very 
important,  as  the  three  engines  drive 
direct-connected  alternators  in  par- 
allel; with  gas  supplied  to  each  en- 
gine at  constant  pressure,  parallel 
operation  is  accomplished  because  one 
engine  cannot  rob  another  of  gas. 
The  gas  has  a  heat  value  of  110  to 
120  B.T.U.,  the  hydrogen  percent- 
age being  low  because  of  the  small 
proportion  of  steam  delivered  to  the 
producers.  The  engine  equipment 
consists  of  three  double-acting  tan- 
dem units  of  160  horsepower  each, 
the  cylinders  being  16  inches  in  di- 
ameter by  16-inch  stroke.  The  com- 
pression is  180  pounds,  and  the 
speed  225  revolutions  per  minute. 
Each  engine  is  direct  connected  to  a 
100  kilo  volt-ampere  alternator,  and 
belted  to  an  exciter.  A  20  horse- 
power single-acting  auxiliary  engine 
operates  a  compressor,  as  well  as  a  1- 
kilowatt  125  volt  direct-current  gen- 
erator for  the  supply  of  ignition 
current. 

Other  sources  of  current  for  igni- 
tion purposes  are  a  120-voIt  storage 
battery  and  the  exciter  busbars.  The 
engines  are  normally  started  on  com- 
pressed gas  delivered  to  a  tank  by 
the  compressor  at  125  pounds  pres- 
sure. From  the  cylinder  jackets  the 
warm  wat^r  passes  to  the  piston 
rods  by  telescopic  joints,  and  flows 
through  the  pistons.  The  number  of 
plants  similar  to  the  one  described  is 
increasing  rapidly. 


•■TJBE  AMD 
mOIHSESIHO 


Daioel  H.  Cox 


Pxogress  of  the  Tear. — ^Daring  the 
past  year  there  was  not  as  muck 
activity  as  usual  in  the  United  State 
or  abroad  in  the  building  and  cb- 
gining  of  vessels,  yet  in  a  way  man 
than  usual  progress  was  made  in 
several  directions.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  improvement  in  de- 
sign, and  familiarity  with  the  nse  id 
turbine  engines  of  various  makes, 
with  the  attendant  effect  npoa  the 
design  of  vessels  in  whi<^  tbey  are 
installed,  and  in  vessels  equipped 
with  internal-combustion  engines  of 
various  types.  Particular  attentioa 
has  of  late  been  given  to  the  perfee- 
tion  of  appliances  of  various  aorts 
calculated  to  increase  the  safety  of 
vessels.  Under  this  head  may  be  in- 
cluded the  perfection  of  automatic 
arrangements  for  closing  water- 
tight doors,  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
submarine  signal  apparatus,  all  of 
which  appliances  have  actually  dem- 
onstrated their  usefulness  recently 
on  vessels  so  equipped,  and  their  in- 
stallation has  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  saving  many  lives. 

Haval  Vessels.— The  universal  tend- 
ency in  the  design  of  war  vessels  is 
all    countries    Is    toward     increased 
speed,  and  this  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  much  larger  dimensions  «b- 
ployed,  owing  to  the   relatively  knr 
power    required    to    secure    a    given 
speed   in   long  vessels,    as    oompared 
with    shorter    ones.      With     the    in 
creased  dimensions  obtaining,   vessel* 
capable  of  a  sustained  high  speed  at 
sea    with    comparative    comfort    and 
steadiness    as    gun    platforms    have 
been    produced,    having  '  considerablr 
heavier  armor  and  armament  as  well 
as  a  greater  radius  of  steaming.   This 
marked   increase   in    size    and    power 
has  consigned  to  the  second  line  of  d<- 
fense   many   battleships   built   but  a 
few  years  ago,  which  at  the  time  of 
their    launching   were   considered   to 
be  practically  impregnable.      An   in- 
teresting  illustration   of  this    is   U>r 
comparison    of    the    t3rpical    recentiv 
built  battleships  of  the  English  navy, 
and  those  now  building  in   that  and 
other  navies. 
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Class. 


One  Edward  VII 
>readnousht.  . . . 

/onqueror 

Jnited  States. . . . 

Sermany 

apan 

tttssia 

taly 

LrgezitiDa 


Year 
Completion. 

Length. 

1905 

425 

1906 

490 

buildinff 

545 

554 

490 

•*      « 

480 

560 

490 

575 

Displacement. 

Speed. 

16,350 

19 

17,900 

12.8 

22,500 

21 

26,000 

20.5 

22.000 

20 

20,800 

20.5 

28.000 

23 

21,500 

23 

28,000 

22H 

Main 
Battery. 


4-12  in. 
10-12  in. 
doubtful. 

12-12  in. 

•• 

«• 
•« 
«• 
«« 


When  it  is  remembered  that  a  few 
^ears  ago  a  displacement  of  15,000 
tons  and  a  speed  of  18  knots  were 
as  large  as  then  considered  prac- 
ticable or  advisable,  the  immense  in- 
crease in  power  and  size  of  the  bat- 
tleships  now  under  construction 
becomes  apparent.  So  far  as  main 
armament  is  concerned,  the  table 
shows  that  in  vessels  now  building 
there  is  practically  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict, a  state  of  affairs  never  existing 
before.  In  England  the  battleships 
just  authorized  will  probably  have 
13.5-inch  guns,  and  those  just  au- 
thorized in  the  United  States  are  to 
have  14-inch  guns.  With  the  in- 
crease in  size  and  speed  of  battleships 
has  come  an  increase  in  size  and 
power  of  armored  cruisers,  which 
now  have  become  so  heavily  armed 
and  armored  as  to  be  called  cruiser 
battleships.  The  latest  vessels  of 
this  type  now  building  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  660  feet  in  length,  26,000 
tons  displacement,  have  a  speed  of  28 


thus  being  most  formidable  vessels. 

In  the  United  States,  judging  from 
the  absence  of  appropriations  for  ves- 
sels of  large  size  except  regular  bat- 
tleships, it  would  appear  that  the 
necessity  for  armored  cruisers  is  not 
thought  to  be  gfeat,  and  it  may  be 
considered  that,  'by  their  increased 
speed,  the  present  battleships  have 
taken  upon  themselves  all  the  duties 
formerly  assigned  to  the  armored 
cruisers.  In  practically  all  modem 
naval  construction,  except  special 
types  having  relatively  low  power, 
turbines  ate  employed  as  propelling 
agents,  water-tube  boilers  for  gener- 
ating steam,  and  in  many  insSeinces 
the  boilers  are  flred  by  oil  fuel. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
increase   in   cost  of  battleships   now 


being  built  in  comparison  with  those 
built  a  few  years  ago.  The  present 
type  cost  approximately  $11,000,000 
each,  while  the  Oregon  class  cost 
$3,250,000  apiece  only;  these  figures 
being  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  armor 
and  armament. 

The  award  to  an  American  ship- 
yard, after  keen  competition  among 
the  shipbuilders  of  all  cotm tries,  of 
the  contract  for  the  two  enormous 
new  battleships  for  Argentina  is  nat- 
urally a  source  of  profound  gratifi- 
cation to  all  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  shipbuilding  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Yacht  Building. — During  the  past 
year  the  yacht-building  industry,  ex- 
cept in  vessels  having  gasoline  en- 
gines, has  been  by  no  means  active. 
In  addition  to  the  natural  effect  of 
a  none  too  prosperous  business  out- 
look, this  can  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways.  The  tax  on  foreign-built 
American-owned  yachts  has  deterred 
many  Americans  from  building  steam 


knots,  and  carry  8  feet  12  inch  guns,    yachts    in    Great    Britain,    and    the 


present  building  prices  of  similar 
vessels  in  this  country  is  so  compar- 
atively large  that  prospective  owners 
have  as  a  rule  decided  to  do  nothing 
for  the  present.  The  successful  use 
of  internal-combustion  engines  with 
gasoline  fuel  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  mode  of  propulsion  in  suc- 
cessively larger  vessels,  until  they 
have  encroached  upon  the  steam- 
yacht  field.  Further  advance  in  this 
direction  has  been  checked  by  tht^ 
natural  disinclination  for  carrying 
the  Enormous  qyantities  of  this  ex- 
pensive and  explosive  fuel,  and  by 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  manv  types' 
of  heavy  oil  internal  -  combustion 
engines,  or  of  the  gas-producer  in- 
stallations, will  solve  the  problem  of 
supplying  safe  and  economical  large^ 
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marine     power     plants    other     than 
steam  eninnes.  ' 

The  building  of  motor-driven  boats, 
both  for  pleasure  and  commercial 
purposes,  has  been  remarkably  active, 
and  there  is  now  an  immense  fleet  of 
vessels  of  this  class.  Great  interest 
has  been  taken  in  high-power  racing 
motor  craft,  which  have  contested  for 
international    as    well   as   local    tro- 

Ehies.  Special  ocean  races  have  been 
eld,  and  cruising  vessels  of  various 
types  and  powers  running  as  large 
as  steel  hulls  140  feet  in  length  with 
000  horse  power,  and  luxurious  cruis- 
ing acconunodations,  have  been  built. 
Among  the  sailing  craft  there  has 
been  but  little  activity  outside  the 
numerous  small  classes,  with  the  not- 
able exception  of  the  racing  schooner 
We8t%cardf  which  made  such  an  en- 
viable record  in  foreign  waters. 

Mercantile  Vessels. — ^Both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  the  com- 
mercial tonnage  contracted  for  or 
completed    during    the    past    twelve 


months  has  been  belo^v  the  avenge, 
and  more  particularly  has  the  aetml 
number  of  new  vessels  been  less  thu 
in  recent  years.  The  tran^itlaBtie 
fleet,  however,  has  attracted  nnxfa 
attention  by  the  immense  size  of  tk 
new  vessels  contracted  for  in  tkb 
service  by  certain  lines.  The  popo- 
Iflrity  of  the  largest  and  fastest  \>^ 
sels  of  this  type  now  in  operation— 
the  turbine  Cunarders,  Maureiamk 
and  Lusitania — ^has  resulted  in  tk 
Hamburg-American  line  undertaking 
the  construction  of  a  steamer  90  feet 
longer  than  these  vessels,  also  pro- 
pelled by  turbines.  The  ^Vhite  Stir 
line  has  already  launched  the  Ofjps- 
pic  of  still  greater  len^h,  having  t 
combination  of  reciprocating  engines 
and  turbines.  Announcement  is  now 
made  that  the  Cunard  line  has  re- 
sponded by  ordering  a  turbine  vessel 
larger  than  the  Olympic^  A  Inief 
summary  of  the  principal  ebarsc- 
teri sties  of  these  notable  vessels  fol- 
lows: 


Mauretama  and  Lusitania .  . 
New  HambtuvAmerican  S.S 

New  White  Star  S.S 

New  Conarder 


Length. 

Beam. 

790 

88 

880 

96 

882 

93 

885 

95 

^•^J--  K«..S^ 


Tone. 


32.500 
45.000 
45.000 
50.000 


25H 
22 
22 
23 


When  it  is  remembered  how  re- 
cently the  Mauretania  and  Lusitania 
were  considered  phenomenal  in  point 
of  size  and  speed,  a  consideration  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  propor- 
tions of  the  vessels  now  under  way 
leads  to  an  interesting  speculation  as 
to  where  the  matter  is  to  end.  Two 
factors,  however,  tend  to  limit  this 
increase  in  size — ^the  docking  facili- 
ties, and  available  draft  of  water. 
Were  it  not  for  these  restraining 
factors,  there  would  practically  be  no 
definite  limit  that  could  be  imposed, 
as  the  problem  of  securing  high  speed 
is  relatively  simplified  by  increasing 
the  length  of  vessels;  and,  moreover, 
both  passengers  and  freight  can  be 
carried  at  any  given  speed  more 
economically,  with  more  comfort  and 
more  safety,  in  larger  vessels.  Under 
existing  conditions,  however,  it  seems 
doubtful   that  any  material  increase 


is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
The  universal  use  of  turbines  is 
these  transatlantic  giants  proves  be- 
yond doubt  the  success  of  their  ap- 
plication to  this  type  of  vessel. 

A  novel  development  in  vessel  <xm- 
struction  is  the  contract  lately  placed 
by  the  Hamburg-American  line  for 
two  cargo  vessels,  approximately  400 
feet  in  length,  which  are  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  internal  combustion  engines, 
using  heavy  oil  as  fuel,  and  having 
about  3,000  horse  power  in  each  ship. 
These  vessels   mark  a  departure. 

Engineering. — No  question  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  in  the  meehaa- 
ical  world  of  late  than  the  types  of 
engines  used  for  vessel  pr<^>iil8ioa 
The  development  of  the  reciprocatiiif 
steam  engine  has  reached  a  poiit 
where  no  radical  change  or  imp4t>T«- 
ment  seems  probable,  and  interest 
has  centered  chiefly  in  the  invesUgs- 
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tion  of  turbine  engines,  and  of  com- 
binations of  reciprocating  engines  and 
turbines,  and  alsa  engines  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  type,  using  heavy 
oils,  of  which  the  gasoline  engine  was 
the  forerunner,  as  well  as  the  appli- 
cation of  gas  producer  to  marine 
propulsion. 

The  practically  uniyersal  adoption 
of  the  turbine  engine  for  naval  ves- 
sels of  high  power  by  all  countries, 
and  for  the  largest  and  speediest 
transatlantic  liners,  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  engine  as  compared 
with  the  reciprocating  type,  is  proof 
that  in  special  cases  of  this  sort  the 
turbine  has  decided  advantages.  Its 
adoption  as  a  proi)elling  agent  for 
all  steam  vessels  is,  however,  not 
much  nearer  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.  Two  main  difficulties 
are  charg^  to  the  turbines,  namely, 
loss  of  economy  at  low  powers,  and 
loss  of  efficiency,  particularly  in 
heavy  seas,  with  the  small  diameter 
of  propellers  resulting  from  the  high 
rate  of  revolutions.  The  propeller 
question  will  probably  not  be  suc- 
cessfully solved  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  speed-reduction  gearing  be- 
tween the  turbine  and  propeller. 

In  this  country  elaborate  experi- 
mental work  is  being  carried  on  in 
this  direction  with  wheel  gearing, 
while  hydraulic  and  electric  methods 
also  are  being  investigated.  In  Eng- 
land a  freighter  fitted  with  speed-re- 
duction gear  is  said  to  be  in  success- 
ful operation. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  range 
of  economical  operation  has  natur- 
ally received  special  attention;  va- 
TiouB  arrangements  of  turbines  of 
different  stages  on  the  several  shafts 
and  alterations  in  piping  methods 
have  been  tried;  the  installation  of 
a  special  cruising  turbine  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  low-powered  cruis- 
ing has  been  tried,  but  seems  to  be 
condemned  on  account  of  its  com- 
plexity and  the  possible  results  on 
the  machinery  when  so  operated.  The 
greatest  advi^nce  in  economy  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  various 
makes  of  turbines  are  more  and  more 
nearly  approaching  each  other  in  cer- 
tain features,  particularly  in  the 
partial  admission  of  steam.  Ck>mbi- 
nations  of  reciprocating  engines  and 


turbines,  such  as  are  to  be  installed 
in  the  Olympic^  having  in  mind  the 
greater  relative  economy  of  the  first 
type  in  the  higher,  and  of  the  second 
type  in  the  lower  stages  of  expansion, 
have  been  carefully  investigated. 

In  boiler  construction  may  be  noted 
the  increased  leaning  toward  boilers 
of  the  water-tube  type,  even  in  the 
largest  vessels,  whenever  quick  rais- 
ing of  steam,  and  ee<^omy  of  weight 
and  space  become  of  considerable 
importance.  For  all  general  purposes 
the  Scotch  boiler  retains  its  popular- 
ity as  a  steam  producer.  Various 
mechanical  stokers  as  well  as  so- 
called  smokeless  combustion  systems 
of  firing,  have  been  tried  with  more 
or  less  success;  progress  has  certainly 
been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  use  of  oil  in  place  of  eoal  as 
fuel  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
is  practically  universal  in  extremely 
high-powered  vessels  of  torpedo-boat 
and  destroyer  type.  The  only  real 
disadvantage  of  this  system  of  firing, 
outside  of  the  added  risk  of  fire  and 
possible  present  difficulty  of  finding 
fuel  stations  when  required,  is  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  the  production 
of  heavy  black  smoke  when  getting 
up  steam.  When  under  way  with 
blowers  running,  no  smoke  at  all  is 
seen;  and  its  presence  at  other  times 
is  probably  a  fault  the  remedy  for 
which  is  not  far  away. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  inter- 
nal explosion  engines  using  heavy  oil 
as  fuel,  this  being  the  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  gasoline  engine  of 
larger  sizes,  the  latter  having  been 
found  a  constant  source  of  trouble 
when  even  as  much  as  50  horse  power 
per  cylinder  is  desired.  With  the 
heavy  oil  engine  no  such  difficulty  is 
experienced,  and  six-cylinder  engines 
of  1,600  horse  power  are  being  in- 
stalled in  German  cargo  carriers  to- 
day. 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AKD  DESIGN 

William  Lodge 

Due  to  the  introduction  of  high-speed 
steel,  there  have  been  more  changes  in 
machine-tool  design  in  the  past  few 
years  than  in  the  preceding  twenty. 
The  first  result  was  to  greatly  increase 
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the  horse-power  delivered  to  the  ma- 
ehine.  A  comparison  of  the  power 
allowed  for  machine  tools  before  and 
after  the  introduction  of  high-speed 
steel  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sav- 
ing in  cutting  time  effected  by  pres- 
ent designs.  To-day  we  find  standard 
24-inch  engine  lathes  capable  of  de- 
tivering  20  horse- power  to  the  cut- 
ting tool,  where  formerly  5  horse- 
power was  ample.  A  modem  4-foot 
radial  drilling  machine  will  drive  a 
2-iiieh  drill  at  12  inches  per  minute 
through  cast  iron,  which  is  over  three 
times  the  output  of  older  machines 
of  the  same  size.  A  great  increase 
in  the  weights  of  all  parts  of  the 
machines  has,  of  course,  beeii  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  stand  up  to 
the  deeper  cuts  and  higher  speeds 
which  the  greater  power  is  capable  of 
pulling. 

The  increased  speeds  and  pressures 
resulting  from  the  heavy  rapid  cuts 
require  much  larger  bearing  surfaces 
and  more  positive  means  for  oiling 
them.  In  some  instances,  spindles  and 
bearings  are  nearly  doubled  in  size. 
Some  journals  are  made  ring-oiling, 
others  are  oiled  by  sight  feed  oil  cups, 
and  others  are  provided  with  oil  tub- 
ing and  force  pump  to  give  lubrica- 
tion under  pressure. 

Cast-iron  gears  are  being  replaced 
by  steel  in  speed  box  drives  and  in 
charge  gears  for  feed  mechanisms. 
Accurately  cut  gears  are  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  both  to  re- 
duce the  noise  and  increase  the 
durability.  Steel  gears  are  frequent- 
ly hardened,  and  high  speed  pinions 
heat  treated  and  made  with  extra 
special  care. 

Speed  Changes. — The  step  cone,  for- 
merly almost  always  the  device  for 
affording  changes  of  speeds,  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete  except  on  light 
machinery.  Changes  for  both  speeds 
and  feeds  are  now  usually  secured 
through  gearing.  With  the  advent  of 
high-speed  steel  there  was  a  rush  to 
all  geared  drives.  There  is  now  a 
strong  tendency  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Well-known  makes  of  lathes, 
radial  drilling  machines,  drill  presses, 
and  milling  machines  have  gearing 
for  obtaining  the  speed  changes,  but 


drive  by  belt  direct  to  the  spindle  to 
give  a  smoother  finish  on  the  work 
and  relieve  the  work  of  the  vibratios 
and  marks  of  the  gearing. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  gi^^ 
to  facilitating  the  quickness  of  opera- 
tion by  locating  all  levers  so  as  to 
be  convenient  to  the  operator,  hj 
providing  rapid  power  traverse  fci 
heavy  carriages,  and  by  eliminatinf 
belt  shifting. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  toward  a 
design  which  will  not  only  absorb, 
but  largely  prevent  vibration  of  work 
and  macMne.  More  rigid  supfKirts 
are  provided  for  the  cutting  tools. 
Carriages  are  made  much  heavier, 
with  wider  and  larger  slides.  Addi- 
tional bearing  surfaces  provide  extra 
supports  in  line  with  the  greateil 
stresses,  to  prevent  springing  of  any 
parts  of  the  machine  under  seven 
service. 

Multiple  cutting  tools  are  being 
utilized  more  and  more.  Planers  fre- 
quently have  four  tools  cutting  at 
one  time  on  different  parts  of  a  cast- 
ing. Front  and  back  tools  are  now 
used  on  the  engine  lathe  for  many 
pieces  which  formerly  were  turned 
much  less  efficiently  with  a  sin?Ie 
tooL  An  automatic  screw  machine 
has  four  spindles,  so  that  operatioss 
are  carried  on  simultaneously  on  four 
different  pieces. 

Individual  Motors.— Drive  by  in- 
dividual motor  has  been  very*  gen- 
erally adopted  on  the  more  powerful 
machine  tools.  This  is  more  convea- 
ient  and  more  efficient,  because  the 
machine  can  be  quickly  started  and 
stopped  independently  of  others,  and 
because  transmission  losses  of  idle 
line  shafts  are  eliminated.  In  some 
instances — small  grinding  and  drilling 
machines  for  example  —  the  motor 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, with  the  armature  directly 
upon  the  driving  spindle.  This  ideal 
construction  is  not  possible  for  most 
machine  tools  because  of  limitations 
of  the  motor  itself  and  the  difficultr 
of  keeping  it  in  balance;  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  mount  the  motor  oa 
a  low  base  beside  the  machine,  with 
the  armature  shaft  direct  connected 
to  the  driving  gears. 
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H.  K.  Cabboll 

THE   WOBLD   MISSIOKABY   CONPEBEKCE 


Interdenominational  Mission  Oigan- 
ixation.  —  Recent  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  great  missionary  impulse 
among  the  Evangelical  Christian  bodies 
of  the  world,  particularly  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  All  of 
the  latter,  excepting  only  a  few  very 
small  denominations,  have  missions  in 
various  foreign  countries,  which  they 
conduct  independently,  or  in  some  in- 
stances through  kindred  organiza- 
tionft. 

Gradually  there  has  been  growing 
among  foreign  missionaries  and  for- 
eign missionary  societies  a  deeper 
fraternal  feeling  leading  to  comity- 
bet  ween  missions  in  the  same  terri- 
tory; also  to  cooperation  in  educa- 
tional, publication,  medical,  and  other 
lines  of  work,  and  also  to  the  organic 
union  of  certain  missions  into  general 
native  churches. 

Interdenominational  co5peration  at 
home  has  also  been  a  feature  of  for- 
eign missionary  activity.  The  boards 
and  societies  have  an  annual  confer- 
ence, meeting  in  Jan.  and  considering 
questions  of  common  interest  in  the 
administration  of  missions.  This  con- 
ference maintains  a  committee  of 
reference  and  counsel  which  acts  for 
all  the  boards  ad  interim  on  questions 
of  common  concern,  including];  those 
arising  with  governments.  There  is 
also  an  interdenominational  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  which  works  among  col- 
lege students  and  other  young  people 
with  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to 
volunteer  to  go  out  as  missionaries, 
under  the  auspices  of  their  respective 
denominational  boards  when  they  are 
ready  for  service.  Another  similar 
organization,  called  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Missionary  Movement,  endeavors 


to  promote  the  study  of  the  theory, 
history,  and  administration  of  mis- 
sions and  the  character  of  the  coun- 
tries and  of  the  peoples  among  whom 
missions  are  carried  on.  Text  books 
are  prepared  and  published  for  this 
purpose,  and  conferences  are  held  for 
the  training  of  those  who  are  to  lead 
study  classes. 

Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. — 
In  addition  to  these  influential  inter- 
denominational organizations  is  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  both 
denominational  and  interdenomina- 
tional. Its  object  is  to  promote  more 
particularly  the  interest  of  men  in 
the  missionary  enterprise,  in  order 
that  larger  and  more  systematic  con- 
tributions may  be  made  through  the 
denominational  missionary  treasuries, 
and  it  insists  that  all  Christians  are 
under  obligation  to  support  the  cause 
more  adequately  so  that  the  world 
may  be  evangelized  in  the  present 
generation.  I^t  winter  and  spring 
the  interdenominational  movement 
held  a  campaign  in  seventy-five  or 
more  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country,  presenting  the  opportunities 
for  missionary  expansion  and  urging 
the  men  of  the  churches  to  increase 
their  missionary  offerings.  The  result 
was  pledged  increases  by  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  participating  de- 
nominations, in  those  particular  cities 
and  neighborhoods,  amounting  to 
nearly  100  per  cent  in  many  instances. 
Each  church  has  its  own  laymen's 
movement  which  works  in  harmony 
with  the  plans  of  the  interdenomina- 
tional organization. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list 
of  interdenominational  organizations, 
having  the  interests  of  foreign  mis- 
sions at  heart.     The  American  Bible 
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Society  does  the  Bible  work  for  all 
miBsions,  including  publication  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  various  languages 
of  tne  fields,  and  their  circulation  by 
the  society's  own  agents.  The  Inter- 
national Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  secretaries  and  associa- 
tions in  the  various  countries,  doing 
in  them  work  similar  to  that  which 
it  does  here. 

The  Decennial  Conference. — These 
several  general  movements  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  foreign 
missionary  cause,  gave  particular 
value  to  the  Decennial  Missionary 
Conference  of  1910  for  which  prepara- 
tions had  been  making  for  two  years 
or  more.  There  had  been  a  general 
missionary  conference  in  1900,  in 
New  York  City,  to  which  the  desig- 
nation Ecumenical  was  applied.  It 
was  a  large,  imposing  and  influen- 
tial body  in  which  many  churches, 
missionarv  societies,  missionaries,  na- 
tive workers,  ministers,  and  lay- 
men participated,  and  its  proceed- 
ings and  papers  fill  two  large  octavo 
volumes. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
British  and  Irish  societies  it  was 
agreed  that  the  conference  of  1910 
should  be  held  in  Edinburgh.  Coop- 
erating committees  were  constituted 
in  Great  Britain,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  largest  missionary  conference 
ever  held.  It  was  determined  that 
the  conference  should  be  called  the 
World  Missionary  Conference  instead 
of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con- 
ference as  the  gathering  of  1900  was 
designated,  as  more  simple  and  free 
from  ecclesiastical  significance;  that 
it  should,  unlike  the  latter,  be  con- 
stituted on  a  strictly  representative 
basis;  that  the  body  of  its  work 
should  be  prepared  by  eight  large 
commissions  of  missionary  experts; 
and  that  it  should  include  in  its  basis 
of  representation  and  in  its  program 
and  proceedings  those  missions  only 
which  are  conducted  among  non-Chris- 
tian peoples.  To  make  its  scope 
more  definite  the  words,  "  to  consider 
missionary  problems  in  relation  to 
the  non-Christian  world"  were  added 
to  the  title,  "The  Worid  Mission- 
ary Conference."  Therefore,  missions 
among  Protestant,  Catholics,  and  Ori- 


ental Christian  peoples   "were  strictly 
excluded  from  consideration. 

The  basis  of  representation  allowed 
all  foreign  missionary  societies,  de- 
nominational or  in terdenomi  national 
sending  missionaries  to  non-Christiaa 
fields  and  administering  funds  far 
their  support,  to  elect  delegates  t<i 
the  conference  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  every  $20,000  of  receipts,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  the  income 
of  the  three  preceding  years,  societiet 
having  at  least  $10,(K)6  income  to  be 
entitled  to  send  one  delegate  and 
those  having  from  $20,000  to  $40,000 
two  delegates. 

American  Delegates. — Some  sixty 
missionary  societies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  found  to  be 
qualified  under  the  rule  and  all  but 
two  or  three  of  these  actually  sent 
delegates  to  Ekiinburgh.  Among  then 
were  Adventist,  Baptist,  Congiega- 
tional,  Disciples  of  Christ,  £vangelical. 
Friends,  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  Meth- 
odist,  Idoravian,  Presbyterian,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  Reformed,  United 
Brethren  Societies,  with  ten  interde- 
nominational boards.  The  total  of 
delegates  from  American  societies  was 
nearly  500.  Delegates  from  GreBt 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  from  Austral- 
asia made  a  conference  of  upward  of 
1,100  duly  appointed  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  races,  including  mis- 
sionaries and  native  Christians  froa 
all  fields.  The  conference  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  United  Free  Qeneral 
Assembly,  beginning  June  14  and 
closing  June. 23. 

A  feature  of  wide  interest  and  com- 
ment   was   the   comprehensive    char- 
acter    of     the     conference.       Bodies 
recognizing    no    higher    eoclesiastica] 
authority   than  that   which    is    exer- 
cised   by    the    individual    church    or 
congregation,  as  Baptists  and  Congre- 
gationalists,     were    there;     chnrdies 
with   a   fully    developed    hierarchic 
system,  as  the  Church  of  England  and 
its  branches;    denominations   holduig 
to  the  presbyterial  polity,  established 
churches    and    free    churches;    those 
with  an  elaborate  ritual  and  m^fcing 
much    of    the    ordinances    and    thost 
with  no  ritual  and  with  no  outward 
observance  of  the  sacraments — all  sec- 
tions   of    Evangelical     ProtestantMsi 
were  there  participating  cordially  in 
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apparent  harmony,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sharing  the  platform  with 
a  plain  Presbyterian  layman  and  Ang- 
lican bishops  seeming  not  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  presence  of  Methodist  bishops. 

A  parallel  conference,  composed  of 
additional  representatives  to  a  nearly 
equal  number,  appointed  in  the  same 
way,  was  held  in  Synod  Hall,  its 
program  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
official  conference. 

Lord  Balfour  presided  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  conference.  There- 
after Dr.  John  R.  Mott  was  chairman 
while  the  conference  took  up  each 
day  a  report  of  one  of  the  eight  com- 
missions. 

The  conference  passed  no  motions, 
except  as  necessary  to  its  organiza- 
tion and  procedure,  adopted  no  de- 
liverances or  resolutions,  save  only 
that  it  created  a  continuation  com- 
mittee, and  gave  to  the  world  no 
platform  of  principles  or  policy.  The 
elaborate  commission  reports  were 
not  formally  adopted  or  approved, 
their  conclusions  and  findings  going 
out  to  the  world  on  their  own  merits. 
These  reports,  the  result  of  two  years* 
labor,  covered  these  subjects:  Carry- 
ing the  Gospel  into  all  the  non -Chris- 
tian World;  The  Native  Church  and 
its  Workers;  Education  in  Relation 
to  the  Christianization  of  National 
Life;  The  Missionary  Message  in  Re- 
lation to  non-Christian  Missions ;  The 
Preparation  of  Missionaries;  The 
Home  Base  of  ^fissions;  Relation  of 
Missions  to  Governments;  Coopera- 
tion and  Unity.  Each  report,  based 
on  expert  inquiries  and  conclusions, 
will  make  a  volume.  They  are  in- 
tended to  form  a  body  of  missionary 
literature  for  the  study  of  all  con- 
cerned in  missionary  work,  either  as 
missionaries  or  workers  in  the  field, 
administrators  or  supporters,  and  are 
to  be  published  with  exhaustive 
statistics. 

The  conference  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. King  George  of  England  sent 
a  cordial  message  of  greeting  and 
good  will;  so  did  the  colonial  office 
of  the  German  Government;  and  a 
most  friendly  letter  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  Italy  was  read, 
with  an  appreciation  by  ex-Pres. 
Roosevelt.  The  latter  rejoiced  in  the 
assembling  of  representatives  of 
many  churches  and  many  nations  to 


combine  in  an  endeavor  to  make 
world  wide  the  common  salvation. 

Among  the  general  facts  brought 
out  by  the  commission  reports  was 
that  about  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
population  is  in  non-Christian  fields; 
that  there  are  113,000,000  non-Chris- 
tian peoples  in  Asia,  Africa.  Arabia, 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  who  have  not 
yet  even  been  touched  by  missionary 
operations;  that  many  fields  are  un- 
derocoupied  and  that  in  no  mission  is 
the  force  at  all  adequate  to  the  work 
to  be  done. 

A  statistical  atlas  was  presented, 
showing  353  Evangelical  missionary 
societies  (not  including  auxiliary 
and  cooperating  societies),  with  mis- 
sionaries among  non-Christian  peo- 
ples, of  which  107  are  American,  76 
British,  57  Continental  and  113  Aus- 
tralasian, African,  and  Asiatic.  These 
societies  have  an  annual  income  of 
$24,676,580,  with  a  total  force  of  19,- 
280  missionaries,  5,045  ordained  native 
preachers,  1,925,205  communicants  and 
5,291,871  baptized  and  unbaptized 
adherents. 

The  conference  provided  for  a  con- 
tinuation committee  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  conference,  finish  any 
investigations  left  incomplete,  pro- 
mote unity  and  cooperation,  and 
stimulate  intercourse  between  differ- 
ent bodies  of  workers.  The  outcome 
is  expected  to  be  the  organization  of 
a  permanent  international  missionary 
committee  to  represent  all  missionary 
societies  in  matters  of  common  con- 
ceni.  The  continuation  committee 
consists  of  thirty- five  persons,  ten 
from  North  America,  ten  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  ten  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  one  each  from 
Australasia,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and 
India. 

United  Churches  in  Various  Coun- 
tries.— It  appears  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented that  the  movement  toward 
cooperation  and  union  in  the  several 
mission  fields  has  made  great  prog- 
ress; the  following  is  a  summary: 

(1)  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
embraces  the  missions  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  (North),  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  (South),  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  Reformed  Church 
(Dutch),  the  Reformed  Church  (Ger- 
man), and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland. 
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(2)  The  Methodist  Church  of  Japan 
comprises  the  missions  of  the  Itfethodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Canada. 

(3)  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Christ  in  China,  consists  of  six  synods, 
which  embrace  the  missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian charches.  Northern  and  South- 
em,  the  Canada,  the  England,  the  Ire- 
land and  the  United  ^ree  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  The 
ecclesiastical  system  is  not  yet  fully 
developed,  a  Federal  council  taking  the 
place  at  present  of  a  general  assembly. 

(4)  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
India  constituted  by  the  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North),  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Can* 
ada  and  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America. 

(5)  The  South  India  United  Church 
comprises  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
both  Congregational,  the  Reformed 
Church  In  America  and  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 

(6)  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Korea,  includes  the  missions  of  the 
Northern,  Southern,  Canadian,  and  Aus- 
tralian  Presbyterian  churches. 

(7)  The  New  Hebrides  Presbyterian 
Synod,  embraces  the  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  and  the 
United   Free  Church  of   Scotland. 


(8)  The  Japan  Churcli,  consMisi 
of  missions  of  the  Church  of  Eoglud 
and  the   Protestant   Episcopal  CtiardL 

(9)  The  China  Church,  InelndiBt 
the  missions  of  the  Church  of  EngUoi 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada,  and  ibe 
Protestant  Episcopal  ChurdL 

Other  bodies,  Congregational,  Bap- 
tist, Lutheran,  are  considering  pltis 
for  closer  relations  between  their  mis- 
sion churches  in  the  same  fields,  tnd 
wider  projects  of  union  have  been  oat- 
lined  in  China,  Africa,  and  elsewbeit, 
looking  to  the  ultimate  formation  of 
one  United  Native  Church  in  the  ser- 
eral  countries  concerned. 

Missions  of  Latin  and  OrienUl 
Catholics.  —  The  World  Missionarr 
Conference  represented  only  Prot- 
estant missionary  societies.  World- 
wide missionary  work  is  condndM 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chmrh 
through  its  propaganda  at  Rome,  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  in  Lyons. 
France,  and  other  organizations.  Mis- 
sionary contributions  for  this  purpose 
are  collected  by  the  Roman  Catholies 
of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  applied  to  the  support  of 
Catholic  missions  in  all  non-ChriatiiB 
cotmtries.  The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  also  conducts  missions  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere. 


NEW    DENOMIHATIOKS 


Pentecostal  Church. — ^Notwithstand- 
ing the  marked  tendency  toward  co- 
operation and  union  among  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  total 
of  separate  ecclesiastical  divisions 
does  not  decrease.  In  the  last  few 
years  a  number  of  new  titles  have 
appeared  in  the  list  of  religious  bodies, 
most  of  which,  however,  are  small. 
Among  them  the  Pentecostal  Church 
of  the  Nazarene  is  the  resultant  of 
the  union  of  a  number  of  associations 
and  conferences  holding  to  the  doc- 
trines of  holiness  as  their  distinguish- 
ing tenet.  The  members  of  the  new 
denomination,  which  covers  most  of 
the  country,  have  come  out  of  other 
denominations,  particularly  Metho- 
dist, whose  peculiarities  are  retained 
to  a  considerable  degree.  They  hold 
that  holiness,  or  perfect  love,  is  a 
divine  blessing  or  grace  separate  and 
distinct  from  justification,  and  that  it 
eradicates  the  seeds  of  sin  from  the 


soul  and  entirely  subdues  the  sinfol 
nature.  It  has  upward  of  15,000  mem- 
bers. 

There  has  also  come  into  existence 
a  body  known  as  the  Churches  of 
Christ  as  the  result  of  a  division  in 
that  large  and  prosperous  denomina* 
tion,  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  nev 
division  has  upward  of  2,600  churches 
and  156,000  communicants. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  ChQidL- 
The  union  of  the  Presbyterian  (North) 
and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
churches,  arranged  a  few  year*  «^ 
has  proved  to  be  not  complete.  Those 
unwilling  to  enter  the  union,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  ministers  and  ««• 
municants,  are  maintaining  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Cumberland  brandi* 
with  its  general  assembly,  and  sob- 
ordinate  ecclesiastical  judicatories. 
Synods,  presbjrteries,  and  churdies 
have  been  divided,  and  litigation  for 
the  control  of  church  property  b^ 
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been  in  progress.  In  some  states  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  union,  and  in  oth- 
ers have  vindicated  the  claims  of  the 
Cumberland  body.  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterianism  has  from  its  origin,  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  represented 
a  type  of  theology  neither  wholly  Cal- 
vinistic  nor  altogether  Arminian.  The 
outcome  of  an  extensive  revival  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  whence  its 
name,  it  took  what  its  leaders  called 
the  via  media  in  theology,  holding 
that  grace  is  not  irresistible,  that 
man  as  a  free  agent  may  reject  it,  and 
that  such  rejection  is  reprobation  and 
that  election  is  not,  therefore,  uncon- 
ditional. 

The  Baptists. — ^A  similar  approach 
has  taken  place  between  the  Regular 
Baptists  and  the  Free  Baptists.  The 
latter  came  into  existence  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  New 
England,  whence  it  spread  over  other 
states.  The  movement  differed  from 
the  Regular  Baptists  as  to  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem, which  the  latter  held  at  that 
time  quite  strongly.  The  Freewill 
Baptists  asserted  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  that  election  is  not  an  "  un- 
conditional decree,"  but  simply  the 
purpose  of  God  to  save  all  who  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  salvation  and 
practiced  open  communion.  For  six 
years  negotiations  for  closer  relations 
between  the  two  bodies  have  been  in 
progress.    The  closer  relations,  as  de- 


termined upon,  at  present  affect  onlv 
general  denominational  activities,  such 
as  "missionary  and  denominational 
work."  The  Free  Baptist  Conference, 
in  1910,  gave  its  approval  to  the  plas 
of  union  or  cooperation  as  passed  upon 
by  its  constituent  bodies,  known  as 
yearly  meetings.  Of  these,  twenty- 
eight,  representing  44,481  members, 
voted  for  the  plan;  and  five,  repre- 
senting 1,721  members,  voted  against 
it,  the  balance  not  reporting.  It  is 
believed  that  no  "dissatisfied  minor- 
ities'* will  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  action.  The  Regular  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary and  Publication  Societies  have 
changed  their  constitutions  so  as  to 
be  able  to  receive  the  mission  funds 
and  properties  which  the  Free  Baptists 
will  transfer  to  them,  so  that  they  may 
hereafter  conduct  this  work  for  both 
denominations. 

The  basis  of  union  agreed  upon  at 
Boston  in  March,  1908,  between  com- 
mittees of  the  two  bodies,  declares: 

(1)  Baptists  and  Free  Baptists  are 
so  near  together  in  faith  and  practice 
that  cooperation  is  not  only  desirable 
but   may  become   practicable. 

(2)  The  original  occasion  and  cause 
of  separation  l>etween  our  two  bodies 
have  practically  disappeared,  and  in  all 
the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  as 
well  as  in  church  administration  and 
policy,  we  are  substantially  one. 

(3)  Differences,  if  still  existing,  may 
be  left,  where  the  New  Testament  leaves 
them,  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


UNION    MOVEMENT    IN    CANADA 


The  most  remarkable  union  move- 
ment in  the  present  century,  consider- 
ing the  diverse  polities  and  creeds  in- 
volved, was  well  advanced  in  1910.  It 
is  a  project  for  the  organic  union  of 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Con- 
gregational churches  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Many  years  ago  the  various  Meth- 
odist branches  in  Canada  united  in 
one  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  the 
several  Presbyterian  bodies  came  to- 
gether in  a  similar  way.  The  results 
seemed  to  have  begotten  a  desire  for 
a  still  wider  union.  The  Methodist 
General  Conference  of  1902  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  consolidation  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  meet  similar 
committees,    if    they   should    be   con- 


stituted by  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationn  lists.  These  bodies  re- 
sponded to  the  advance  and  the  out- 
come was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three 
committees  and  the  findings,  which 
were  favorable,  were  approved  by  the 
bodies  concerned;  larger  committees 
were  named,  and  the  negotiations  were 
steadily  pursued  until  a  satisfactory 
agreement  was  reached  in  1905,  which, 
when  submitted  to  the  chief  courts  of 
the  denominations,  was  not  rejected. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  of  1906,  the 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists  of  Can- 
ada were  invited  to  cooperate,  but  the 
latter  definitely  declined  to  do  so,  and 
no  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
former. 
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The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
in  June,  1910,  approved  the  basis  of 
union  submitted  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee— 184  to  73,  and  sent  the  basis 
down  to  the  presbyteries  for  approval. 
Of  115  Congregational  churches  sev- 
enty-seven have  -voted,  sixty -two  in 
favor  of  union,  and  fifteen  against  it. 
It  is  said  that  the  statement  of  faith 
is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than 
some  of  the  Congregationalists  care 
to  have  it. 

The  Methodist  General  Conference 
held  in  Vancouver,  in  Aug.,  1910, 
after  a  full  discussion,  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  approve  the  union  proj- 
ect. The  lay  members  are  now  to  pass 
the  basis  under  consideration  at  quar- 
terly, district,  and  annual  conferences. 
The  union,  if  all  goes  well,  may  be 
consummated  some  time  in  1912.  The 
united  body  would  have  about  630,000 
lay  members.  The  Methodist  body  has 
338,000,  the  Presbyterian  280,000,  and 
the  Congregational  about  12,000. 


The  Methodist  Church  of  Caiuidju— 

The  quadrennial  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 
met  in  Vancouver,  in  Aug.,  1910.  It 
has  never  been  held  west  of  Winnipeg 
before.  Besides  approving  the  project 
of  tmion  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  by  a  vote  of  220  to 
36,  the  conference  reelected  Dr.  A. 
Carman,  general  superintendent,  and 
chose  Dr.  S.  D.  Chown  to  be  his  as- 
sociate in  that  office.  A  subject  of 
much  conceni  was  the  conservation 
of  sound  theological  training.  The 
action  taken  was  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mittee of  examination  to  which  com- 
plaints of  unsound  teaching  may  be 
made,  a  trial  to  follow  preliminary 
investigation  if  the  facts  seem  to 
warrant  it.  The  clause  in  the  Dis- 
cipline interpreting  the  general  mles 
as  forbidding  gambling,  horseracing, 
dancing,  theatergoing,  etc.,  was  re- 
placed by  a  statement  of  a  general 
character. 


KATIOKAL    COKGBEOATIOKAL    COTTNCI^L 


The  fourteenth  meeting  of  this  tri- 
ennial body  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
banning  Oct.  11,  1910,  Dr.  Nehemiah 
Boynton,  moderator.  The  question  of 
central  interest  related  to  the  council 
itself.  Should  it  become  a  representa- 
tive body,  its  moderator  and  secretary 
serving  as  denominational  representa- 
tives, and  develop  administrative  re- 
lations to  the  seven  benevolent  soci- 
eties, and  should  it  hold  annual 
instead  of  triennial  sessions?  The 
outcome  was  the  adoption  of  a  report 
of  a  commission  of  twenty-five,  declar- 
ing in  effect  that  the  changes  in  polity, 
adopted  in  1907,  are  sound  ana  pro- 
gressive; that  the  council  is  already 
exercising  administrative  functions, 
and  is  in  favor  of  a  further  develop- 
ment of  them;  that  administrative  re- 
lations with  the  seven  national  so- 
cieties should  be  developed;  that  the 
moderator  and  secretary  of  the  council 
should  give  the  denomination  admin- 
istrative service,  and  that  a  commis- 
sion of  fifteen  on  polity  be  appointed 
to  report  to  the  next  council  a  con- 
sistent scheme  of  administration.  The 
function  of  the  council  hitherto,  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  princi- 
ples of  Congregational  polity,  has 
been  regarded  as   almost  exclusively 


advisory.     It  is  now  to  develop  ad- 
ministrative functions. 

The  question  which  caused  most 
discussion  was  the  proposition  to 
constitute  the  delegates  of  the  council 
the  voting  membership  of  the  seren 
denominational  societies,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  members-at-large.  There 
was  a  minority  report  on  this  point 
which  declared  the  proposition  "  rev- 
olutionary, un-Congregational  and 
dangerous,"  and  intimated  that  it 
wotQd  logically  lead  to  "  the  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions," contrary  to  the  genius  of  Con- 
gregationalism. The  reply  was,  **  We 
do  not  want  to  Presbyterianize  Con- 
gregationalism, but  to  Congregational- 
ize  Congregationalism."  The  vote  on 
the  motion  to  strike  out  the  proposi- 
tion was  lost  132  to  143. 

Centenary  of  the  American  Board. 
— The  centenary  of  the  organization 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  was  cele- 
brated and  its  annual  session  also 
held  Oct.  11-14,  simultaneously  and 
in  harmony  with  the  meetings  of  the 
national  Congregational  council.  The 
celebration  included  fraternal  ad- 
dresses from  boards  of  denominations 
which  formerly  did  their  foreign  mis- 
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ionary  work  through  the  American 
)oardy  a  visit  to  Bradford,  where  the 
Irst  missionaries  sent  out  were  or- 
[ained,  a  report  of  the  advances  made 
lecade  by  decade  through  the  century, 


and  an  announcement  that  the  Board's 
appeal  for  an  endowment  fund  for  its 
higher  educational  institutions  abroad 
had  resulted  in  pledges  to  $1,200,000 
from  eleven  persons. 


THE   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   CHTTBCH,    SOUTH 


The  general  conference  of  the 
hiethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
vhich  meets  every  four  years,  was 
leld  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  May,  1910. 
Torty-four  annual  conferences  were 
'epresented  by  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
!:ate8  to  the  number  of  310.  The 
]lhurch  has  11,570  traveling  and  local 
>reacher8  and  1,822,402  lay  members. 

The  conference  in  its  legislation 
>rovided  for  a  church  conference, 
something  new  to  the  Methodist  dis- 
npline,  to  consist  of  all  the  members 
)f  the  local  Church,  to  be  held  quar- 
terly under  the  presidency  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  consider  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society. 

The  pastoral  term,  which  is  limited 
to  four  years,  was  left  unchanged, 
Eifter  much  discussion. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  missionary  organizations 
of  the  Church.  The  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, home  and  foreign,  and  the 
Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Societies  were  joined  in  one  or- 
ganization, the  Board  of  Missions, 
with  two  departments,  home  and 
foreign.  The  board  consists  of  thirty 
managers,  ten  ministers,  ten  laymen 
and  ten  women,  together  with  the 
bishops,  the  treasurer  and  assistant 
treasurer,  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Extension  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement. 

The  most  strenuous  discussion  was 
concerning  the  title  of  the  Church. 
Propositions  for  change  of  name  have 
been  before  the  General  Conference 
repeatedly  and  once  prevailed,  but 
failed  of  ratification  by  the  annual 
conferences.  The  Episcopal  address 
had  advised  that  the  old  well-known 
name  be  retained  unchanged.  But 
there  was  pressure  for  a  change,  par- 
ticularly among  the  delegates  of  the 
conferences  in  the  West,  who  felt 
that  "  South "  is  provincial  and  em- 
barrassing. The  conference  voted  152 
to  83  to  take  the  name,  "  The  Meth- 
odist Church  " ;  but  the  bishops  inter- 


posed their  veto,  and  finally  the 
designation  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America"  was  adopted, 
150  to  63.  The  change  does  not  be- 
come effective  until  three  fourths  of 
the  members  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences approve  it. 

The  conference  received  many  peti- 
tions asking  that  women  be  admitted, 
as  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  official  bodies.  There  nad  been  a 
wide  agitation  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
ure, but  by  a  large  vote  the  confer- 
ence determined  against  it. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Federation,  representing  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  a 
report  was  made  recommending  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  of  prac- 
tical federation,  a  Federal  council  be 
created  for  the  "  two  churches,  which, 
without  interfering  with  the  auton- 
omy of  either  Church,  and  having  no 
legislative  functions,  shall  yet  be  in- 
vested with  advisory  powers  in  re- 
gard to  world-wide  missions,  Christian 
education,  and  the  evangelization  of 
the  unchurched  masses,  and,  further- 
more, in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
purpose  of  the  two  general  confer- 
ences in  the  creation  of  a  commission 
on  federation,  and  to  secure  the  direct 
application  of  the  conclusion  reached 
in  the  work  of  the  said  commission, 
shall  also  have  power  to  hear  and 
finally  determine,  without  appeal 
from  its  decisions,  all  cases  of  con* 
fiict  or  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  branches  of  Methodism."  This 
was  enacted  by  the  conference  and 
marks  an  important  step  forward  be- 
tween the  two  largest  Methodist 
bodies  in  the  world. 

New  Bishops.— The  death  of  six 
bishops  during  the  quadrennium,  the 
retirement  of  Bishop  Key  and  the 
partial  retirement  of  Bishops  Morri- 
son and  Wilson,  made  it  necessary  to 
elect  seven  new  bishops  to  fill  the 
vacancies  and  strengthen  the  board. 
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The  choice  fell  upon  Prof.  Collins 
Denny,  of  Vanderbilt  University; 
Pres.'John  C.  Kilgo,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Durham,  N.  C;  Pre«.  Wm.  B. 
Murra^h,  of  Millsaps  College.  Jack- 
ton,  MiBS.;  Walter  K.  Lambuth,  Mis- 
sionary Secretary,  Pres.  Richard  H. 
Waterhouse,  of  Efmory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Va.;  Prof.  Edwin  DuBose  Mou- 
zan.  Southwestern  University,  Pres. 
James  H.  McCoy,  Birmingham  Col- 
lege, Ala. 

vanderbilt  University. — A  conflict 
as  to  the  control  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity has  been  in  progress  some  years. 
Formerly  the  bishops  were  regarded  as 
em-officio  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 


tees ;  then  their  rights  became  a  mattn' 
of  dispute  under  the  charter,  and  five 
of  them  were  elected  as  trustees,  the 
by-law  recognizing  all  as  members 
being  rescinded.  This  action  was  re- 
sist^, and  the  question  the  General 
Conference  was  called  upon  to  settle 
was  as  to  Church  control  and  the 
rights  of  the  bishops.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  four  years  ago  reported 
that  the  university,  under  the  laws  of 
Tennessee,  belongs  to  the  Church  and 
the  general  conference  alone  has  the 
right  to  elect  the  board  of  trustees, 
that  the  bishops  have  the  rights  of 
visitors  and  may  be  elected  trustees. 
The  Conference  accepted  this  view. 


THE  BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH 


A  Eucharistic  congress  in  Montreal, 
Can.,  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  attended 
by  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  as  special 
representative  of  the  Pope,  the  Car- 
dinal Primate  of  Ireland,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  many  other  high  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries,  was  the  most 
brilliant  Church  assembly  ever  seen 
in  the  dominion.  An  address  by 
Premier  Laurier  was  a  feature  of  the 
congress.  After  the  congress  Cardinal 
Vannutelli  and  Cardinal  Logue  came 
to  the  United  States  and  participated 
in  the  consecration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  which  was  dedicated  in 
1879,  but  could  not  be  consecrated 
until  it  was  free  of  debt. 

The  Papal  Legate  made  report  to 
the  Pope,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  astonishing 
growth  of  the  American  nation,  for 
which  he  predicted  a  magnificent  fu- 
ture. He  spoke  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  American  life,  the  Catho- 
lics being  both  staunch  patriotic  citi- 
zens and  zealous  churchmen,  thus 
constituting  a  strong  guaranty  of 
order  and  a  barrier  against  subversive 
elements. 

The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant 
audiences,  on  separate  occasions,  to 


ex-Vice  Pres.  Fairbanks  and  cx-Pres. 
Roosevelt,  except  on  condition  that 
they  would  agree  not  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses at  the  American  Methodisi 
Mission  in  Rome,  occasioned  no  little 

Sublic  discussion,  in  which  prominent 
loman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  made 
attacks  upon  the  methods  and  spirit 
of  the  Methodist  Mission  and  were 
answered  in  defence  of  the  mission. 
The  controversy  was  generally  rec- 
ognized as  almost  entirely  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  the  Pope  having  a  ngbt 
to  refuse  an  audience  to  any  persosL 
and  those  asking  for  audiences  having 
the  right  to  accept  or  decline  the  cod- 
ditions  imposed. 

The  Church  is  steadily  growing  in 
the  United  States.    Aceormn^  to  the 
official  Catholic  directory,   there  are 
14,347,027  Catholics,  or  Catholic  popu- 
lation, in  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of   Porto   Rico   and   the    Philippines. 
The   growth   of   the  year    1909   was 
111,576.     The  Catholic  population  by 
states    shows   that   there    are    seveii 
states  which  have  more  than  half  a 
million,  each  as  follows:  New  York, 
2,722,649 ;     Pennsylvania,      1,494,768 : 
Illinois,  1,443,752;  Massachusetts,  1,- 
373,772;     Ohio,    619,265;     Louisiana, 
557,431;  Wisconsin,  532,217. 


THE   PBOTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   CHTTBCH 


The  triennial  general  convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
held  in  Oct.,  1910,  in  Cincinnati.  It 
consists   of   two  coordinate  houses — 


the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies.  Hie 
concurrence  of  the  orders,  lay  and 
clerical,  by  vote,  as  well  as  of  the 
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two  houses,  18  required  to  adopt  any 
legislation.  The  church  has  5,573 
clergy  and  937,861  communicants. 

A  matter  of  perennial  interest  in 
the  denomination  is  its  name.  In 
many  eeneral  conventions  it  has  been 
the  siibject  of  discussion,  proposals 
to  change  it  having  always  failed  of 
adoption.  It  was  brought  forward 
at  Cincinnati  by  George  Wharton 
Pepper,  representing  a  preliminary 
conference  of  clerical  and  lay  depu- 
ties which  had  arrived  at  a  definite 
understanding.  Mr.  Pepper  proposed 
that  the  change  should  be  brought 
about  by  revising  the  title  page  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  so  as  to 
drop  from  it  the  word  "  Protestant," 
which  the  church  has.  borne  from  the 
beginning  in  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Pepper  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  brought  in  a  ma- 
jority and  a  minority  report.  The 
majority  report  was  as  follows: 

The  eirenic  import  of  the  proDosed 
Joint  resolutions  Is  clearly  evident. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  itself  we  discover  so 
wide  a  divergrence  of  view  within  the 
committee  as  to  make  It  apparent  that 
what  may  have  been  offered  as  an  eiren- 
icon Is  certain  to  prove  a  cause  of  dis- 
cord. We  believe  that  so  momentous  a 
change  should  not  be  initiated  without 
substantial  unanimity.  We,  therefore, 
deem  that  the  proposal  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  vote  of  this  convention  is 
inexpedient. 

The  minority  report  recognized  and 
approved  "  the  eirenic  character  of 
the  particular  change  proposed,"  and 
recommended  its  adoption. 

The  minority  report  was  strongly 
supported.  It  was  said  that  to  drop 
the  word  "Protestant"  would  bring 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  into 
truer  touch  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  while,  as  to  the  Protestant 
bodies,  it  would  do  much  to  clear  the 
air  and  make  a  rational  approach 
possible.  The  proposed  change  is  af- 
firmative and  inclusive,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  day  of  larger  catholicity. 
It  does  not  at  all  indicate  that  the 
church  is  less  in  touch  with  those 
denominations  called  Protestant,  or 
that  it  surrenders  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  reformation. 

In  opposition  it  was  contended 
that    it   was    a    proposal    simply   to 


change  the  name  of  the  church,  and 
that  if  this  was  the  real  object  it 
could  better  be  accomplished  by  mak- 
ing a  change  in  Article  VIII.  Per- 
plexities in  foreign  countries  arising 
out  of  the  use  of  the  present  name 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  control 
the  situation  at  home.  The  minority 
report  was  defeated  by  the  narrowest 
possible  vote.  In  the  clerical  order, 
sixty-seven  dioceses  voting,  forty-two 
voted  aye,  fifteen  voted  no,  and  ten 
were  divided.  In  the  lay  order,  out 
of  sixty-three  dioceses,  four  not  vot- 
ing, thirty-one  voted  aye,  twenty- 
four  no,  and  eight  were  divided.  A 
change  of  a  single  lay  deputy's  vote 
in  any  one  of  these  eight  dioceses 
would  have  changed  the  result.  The 
minority  report  having  failed  of 
adoption  by  nonconcurrence  of  or- 
ders, precisely  as  in  1907,  the  House 
adopted  the  majority  report  with 
unanimity. 

Suffragan  Bishops.— The  convention 
provided  an  innovation  in  the  form 
of  sufi'ragan  bishops.  The  Church  of 
England  has  them,  but  they  are  new 
in  this  country.  They  differ  from  co- 
adjutor bishops  in  not  having  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  diocesan. 
They  are  to  be  under  his  direction. 
Unlike  English  suffragans  they  do 
not  cease  to  be  suffragans  in  the  event 
of  the  diocese  becoming  vacant,  and 
they  may  at  any  time  l»  elected  bish- 
op of  their  own  or  any  other  diocese. 
They  have  seats  but  not  votes  in  the 
House  of  Bishops.  They  were  asked 
for  because  dioceses  in  some  cities 
require  more  episcopal  supervision 
than  one  man  can  give.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  new  canon  to  provide  episcopal 
supervision  for  Swedes,  Germans,  and 
negroes.  The  House  of  Deputies 
voted  decidedly  against  a  proposition 
for  race  bishops.  The  vote  in  favor 
of  suffragans  was  large.  The  House 
of  Bishops  adopted  it  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

The  genera]  convention  resolved  to 
observe  by  appropriate  exercises  the 
tri-centenary  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  and  to  invite  other 
Christian  bodies  to  participate  in  the 
exercises;  and  it  authorized  the  use 
of  both  the  American  and  English 
revised  version. 

In  view  of  the  interest  aroused  in 
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the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  a  proposal  to  provide  an 
office  for  the  unction  of  the  sick  look- 
ing to  a  restoration  to  health,  and 
not  in  anticipation  of  death,  received 
large  attention.  The  proposal  car- 
ried the  clerical  order  by  forty-one 
dioceses  to  seventeen,  with  nine  di- 
vided, but  failed  in  the  lay  order  by 
twenty-seven  dioceses  to  thirty-two, 
four  being  divided.  In  the  House  of 
Bishops  the  measure  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  three  to  one. 

The  central  point  of  interest  was  a 
proposal  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Manning,  of 
New  York,  upon  which  this  action 
was  taken:  That  a  joint  conmiission 
be  appointed  to  bring  about  a  confer- 
ence for  the  consideration  of  questions 
touching  faith  and  order,  and  that  all 
Christian  communions  throughout  the 
world  which  confess  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  be  asked 
to  imite  with  us  in  arranging  for  and 
conducting  such  a  conference.  The 
commission  shall  consist  of  seven 
bishops,  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  seven 
presbyters  and  seven  laymen,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  and  shall  have  power  to 
add  to  its  number  and  to  fill  any 
vacancies  occurring  before  the  next 
general  convention. 

This  resolution  was  carried  with 
unanimity  in  both  Houses,  and  a 
joint  commission  of  bishops  and  depu- 
ties appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  proposed  conference.  The 
commission  chose  Bishop  Anderson, 
of  Chicago,  president;  J.  P.  Morgan, 
who  gave  $100,000  toward  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  treasurer,  and  Robert 
H.  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  secre- 
tary. A  committee  on  plan  and  scope 
has  been  appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  a  statement  as  to 
the  objects  and  methods  of  procedure. 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Manning,  Bishops  An- 
derson, Brent,  and  Kinsman,  Dr. 
Rhinelander,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
and  Robert  H.  Gardiner  constitute 
this  committee.  It  is  intimated  that 
the  Roman  and  eastern  orthodox 
churches  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
churches  will  be  invited  to  the  con- 
ference. 

New  Bishops. — Five  new  missionary 
districts    were    created    and    bishops 


elected  for  them.  One  old  diocese 
was  divided,  and  provision  made  for 
the  election  of  suffragan  bishops,  to 
be  available  in  dioceses  where  divi- 
sion is  impracticable.  One  new  dis- 
trict is  in  China,  the  others  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  coast  regions 
of  the  United  States.  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
some  other  cities  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  come  to  have  so  many 
communicants  that  one  bishop  is  un- 
able to  shepherd  all.  Yet  division 
seems  unwise,  owing  to  compact  ter- 
ritory, and  so  new  assistant  bishops 
were  provided  for.  These  are  bishops 
in  spiritual  order,  but  in  administra- 
tive order  they  work  under  direction 
of  the  diocesan. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
does  its  missionary  work  through  one 
official  society  which  covers  both 
home  and  foreign  work.  Complaint 
has  been  general  for  many  years  that 
its  control  was  not  representative  of 
the  growing  West.  In  1907  the  coun- 
try was  divided  into  eight  missionary 
departments.  At  Cincinnati,  in  1010, 
a  new  basis  of  the  official  society  was 
aidopted  providing  that  the  forty- 
eight  men  forming  the  controlling 
body  shall  be  elect^  half  by  the  con- 
vention and  half  by  the  eieht  depart- 
ments. Further  to  emphasize  the 
missionary  spirit  a  bishop  was  chosen 
to  head  the  society,  instead  of  a  priest 
as  heretofore,  and  he  was  made 
president  instead  of  general  secretary. 
Bishop  Lloyd,  coadjutor  of  Virginia, 
is  the  new  administrative  hei^  of 
the  society,  and  leaves  his  diocesan 
work  to  come  back  to  the  office  after 
an  absence  as  general  secretary  of 
less  than  a  year. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
chiefly  through  the  leadership  of  lay- 
men, efforts  are  beine  made  to  create 
in  each  diocese  a  missionary  society 
that  shall  do  all  missionary  work  of 
the  diocese. 

Remarriage  After  Divorce. — ^The  up- 
per house  of  the  convention,  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  hundred  bish- 
ops, passed  by  a  large  majority  a 
measure  prohibiting  uie  remarriage 
under  church  authority  of  any  person 
having  a  husband  or  wife  living, 
without  regard  to  guilt  or  innocence 
of  either  party,  llie  measure  failed 
in  the  lower  body,  composed  of  priests 
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and  laymen,  largely  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session.  It  is  thought 
that  in  1913  such  measure  will  be- 
come  law  bv  an  almost  unanimous 
Tote  of  both  houses. 

The  commission  on  work  among 
the  Jews  referred  in  its  report  to 
the  collect  for  Good  Friday  in  which 
Jews  are  classified  with  "Turks,  in- 
fidels, and  heretics/'  insisting  that 
this  phrase  ought  to  be  amended.  The 
convention  considered  a  proposal  that 
"  those  outside  the  true  faith "  be 
substituted  for  the  words  which  many 
characterized  as  objectionable  in  this 
age  of  good  feeling;  the  House  of 
Deputies,  after  a  long  discussion,  re- 
jected an  amendment  which  the  House 
of  Bishops  had  approved,  chiefly  be- 
cause time  to  consider  the  phrase- 
ology is  required. 

A  plan  for  the  election  of  the  pre- 
siding bishop  after  the  term  of  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Tuttle  shall  have  ended 
was  sent  down  to  the  dioceses.  Here- 
tofore the  position  has  been  filled  by 
seniority  for  life.  Hereafter  a  choice 
is  to  be  made,  the  House  of  Bishops 
to    select    and    the    House   of    Depu- 


ties to  confirm,  if  the  dioceses  ap- 
prove. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties on  a  resolution  proposing  an  un- 
favorable response  to  the  Lambeth 
conference  plan  of  a  consultative 
body  for  all  branches  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  regarded  as  significant  of 
the  new  purpose  of  the  church.  The 
House  adopted  the  resolution  unan- 
imously. It  declares  that  the  plan 
might  "  imperil  the  independence  of 
this  church,"  therefore  "this  House 
afiirms  its  conviction  that  anv  legis- 
lative connection  with  the  English 
Church  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  this  church  in  America." 

The  Churchman^  in  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  general  convention,  says 
it  gives  inspiring  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture and  adds:  "Not  since  the  days 
when  the  Preface  to  our  Prayer  Book 
was  written  has  there  been  such  a  cor- 
porate acknowledgment  of  this  church 
of  independent  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility, nor  such  a  recognition  of 
this  church's  dependence  on  all  the 
churches  and  peoples  that  work  in 
the  Name  of  the  Christ  of  God." 


CEKSTJS   OF  BELIGIOTJS   BODIES 


The  United  States  census  of  relig- 
ious bodies  for  1906,  made  public  in 
1010,  shows  a  value  of  church  prop- 
erty, including  church  buildings,  sites, 
furniture,  organs,  bells,  etc.,  for  all 
denominations  of  $1,257,575,867,  an  in- 
crease since  the  previous  census  of 
1890  of  $578,149,378,  or  upward  of 
eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  sixteen 
years.  The  greatest  absolute  gain  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  $174,515,441,  or  nearly  148  per 
cent. 

The  increase  in  the  per  capita  value 
of  church  property,  on  the  basis  of  the 
population,  was  $4.14  since  1890,  when 
the  per  capita  value  was  $10.79;  in 
1906  it  was  $14.93.  Upon  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  church  property  there 
was  reported  a  total  indebtedness  of 
$108,050,946,  which  is  8.6  per  cent  of 
the  valuation. 

The  value  of  parsonage  property 
amounted  to  $143,495353.  The  total 
number  of  parsonages  was  54,214,  of 
which  the  Methodist  bodies  had  20,- 
837,  the  Presbyterian  bodies  5,417,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  6,360. 


In  the  distribution  of  communicants 
bv  states  New  York  leads  with  3,591,- 
974,  in  a  population  of  8,226.990; 
Pennsvlvania  comes  second,  with  2,- 
977,022,  in  a  population  of  6.928,515; 
Illinois,  thircT  with  2,077,197,  in  a 
population  of  5,418,670;  Ohio,  fourth, 
with  1,742,873,  in  a  population  of 
4,448,677,  and  Massachusetts,  fifth, 
with  1,562,621,  in  a  population  of  3.- 
043,346.  Texas,  which  is  the  fifth 
state  in  population,  is  the  sixth  in 
number  of  communicants.  Most  of 
the  Southern  states  occupy  a  higher 
place  in  the  list  according  to  com- 
municants than  in  the  list  according 
to  population ;  so  also  do  most  of  the 
New  England  States,  Connecticut,  for 
example,  ranking  as  the  thirtieth 
state  in  order  of  population  and  as 
the  twenty-fourth  state  in  number  of 
communicants. 

One  of  the  notable  results  of  the 
census  is  the  showing  of  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
various  states.  Since  1890,  when  that 
denomination  had  a  majority,  or 
plurality,  of  communicants  in  thirteen 
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states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  formerly  showing  a  major- 
ity of  Protestant  communicants,  are 
now  in  the  Catholic  column,  while 
Minnesota  has  changed  from  the 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant  column. 
In  1890  the  Protestant  bodies  had 
sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
communicants  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  30.3. 
The  latter  now  has  36.7  and  the  for- 
mer only  61.6. 

The  states  in  which  the  Baptists 
predominate  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia — 
eleven.  Those  in  which  the  Methodist 
bodies  predominate  are  Delaware,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  West 
Virginia — five.  Those  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  leads  number 
thirty-one.  The  Latter-Day  Saints  have 
Utah  and  Idaho.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  second  in  six  states,  the  Bap- 
tist bodies  in  seven  states,  the  Metho- 
dist bodies  in  twenty-five  states,  the 
Congregationalists  in  four,  and  the 
Lutherans  in  four. 

As  between  church  members  and 
nonchurch  members,  it  appears  that 
there  has,  since  1890,  been  a  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  the  latter.  Then 
it  was  67.3  per  cent,  now  it  is  60.9. 
The  highest  percentage  of  nonchurch 
members  reported  by  any  state  is 
81.8  by  Oklahoma;  next  comes  Wyo- 
ming  with    76.9;    then   Oregon   with 

74.7,  and  then  West  Virginia  with 
seventy-two. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a 
majority  of  its  communicants  in 
cities  of  25,000  and  upward  popula- 
tion. Only  47.8  per  cent  are  outside 
these  cities;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  reports  a  similar  proportion, 

48.8,  while  the  Methodist  bodies  have 
nearly  eighty-six  per  cent  and  the  Bap- 
tist bodies  nearly  eighty-seven  per  cent 
outside  the  leading  cities.  Only  about 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  mem- 
bers are  outside  the  cities. 

The  census  gives  the  first  general 
statistics  showing  sex  in  church  mem- 
bership. It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  number  of  women  to 
men  is  about  as  two  to  one,  with  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  Friends. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  church  mem- 


bers for  all  denominations,  it  ap- 
pears that  43.1  per  cent  are  maks 
and  56.9  per  cent  females  In  tie 
Protestant  bodies,  the  proportion  h 
39.3  to  60.7.  In  the  Roman  CathoBc 
Church,  the  sexes  are  prettv  nearlr 
evenly  divided,  49.3  male  and  50.7  fe- 
male. 

An  Ancient  Biblical  Mannsciipt— 
An  ancient  manuscript.  iiTiearth«i  io 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris,  ida- 
tified  as  "  The  Odes  and  Psalms  of 
Solomon,"  is  spoken  of  bv  scholars  u 
second  only  m  importance  to  tbe 
"Teaching  of  the  Apostles."  fonad 
some  years  ago.  The  document  is  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  the  first  centonr 
of  the  Christian  era  and  to  represeBt 
Christianity  of  that  period.  It  cob- 
tains  "mystical  compositions  of  a 
very  high  order,"  worthy  of  a  pbee 
in  the  world's  religious  literature  sad 
promises  to  open  up  to  the  critical 
student  unknown  fields  of  extraordi- 
nary interest,  and  to  throw  li^t 
upon  the  connecting  links  of  the  oU 
and  the  new  dispensation. 

International  T.  M.  C.  A.  — Tbe 
thirty-seventh  international  conT«- 
tion  of  the  Young  Men's  Ghristna 
Associations  of  North  America  was 
held  in  Toronto,  Can.,  in  Oct.,  19ia 
The  triennial  report  indicated  that 
the  endowment  fund  had  reached 
$1,174,886  on  Jan.  1,  1910.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wm.  K 
Dodge  of  a  headquarters  building  U 
cost  $1,500,000.  The  associations  of 
North  America  have  a  membership  oi 
496,000  men  and  boys,  a  gain  of  13 
per  cent  in  the  last  three  years. 
Nearly  700  associations  now  occupj 
their  own  buildings,  representing  ai 
aggregate  value  of  $51.0>0O,OOO.  an  is- 
crease  since.  1907  of  $17,000,000.  Tbe 
annual  expenditures  have  advanced 
to  $7,081,043.  The  foreign  work  is  to 
be  extended  into  ten  countries.  Tbe 
foreign  secretaries  have  increased 
from  74  to  106,  and  a  fund  of  $1,315,* 
000  is  being  raised  for  the  work  is 
the  Far  East  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Union  Movements. — ^Movements 
toward  organic  tmion  amon^  <k- 
nominations  are  becoming  incremsin|f- 
ly  numerous.  There  are  committees 
representing  the  Evangelical  Asaoda* 
tion  and  the  United  Svangelkal 
Church,  which  were  divided  fifteen  or 
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twenty  years  ago ;  the  American  Wes- 
leyan  and  Free  Methodist  branches, 
kindred  bodies;  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  and  several  of  the 
colored  Methodist  bodies.  An  incor- 
porated society,  known  as  the  "  Chris- 
tian Unity  Foundation"  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  during  the  past 
year,  with  Bishop  Courtney  as  presi- 
dent, Bishops  Doane,  Vincent,  Ander- 
son, Lines,  and  Greer  as  vice  presi- 
dents and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes, 
D.D.,  as  secretary,  whose  object  is  to 
promote  Christian  unity  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world,  by  gathering 
and  disseminating  accurate  informal 
tion  as  to  the  faith  and  works  of  all 
Christian  bodies,  setting  f6rth  the 
perils  and  wastes  of  divisions,  de- 
vising practical  methods  of  federa- 
tion, promoting  comity,  and  bring- 
ing together  all  who  are  labor- 
ing in  the  same  field.  The  officers 
and   members  of   the  foundation   all 


belong  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Statistics  of  Religions  Bodies. — An- 
nual statistics  of  the  religious  bodies 
of  the  United  States,  prepared  for 
The  Christian  Advocate  by  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll,  show  a  persistent  advance  in 
number  of  ministers,  churches  and 
communicants.  The  increase  for  1909 
B^ggregOited  4,023  ministers,  4,72^ 
churches  and  791,713  communicants. 
The  largest  net  gain  of  communicants 
for  the  year  among  Protestant  bodies 
was  reported  for  the  two  branches  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  amounting  to 
134,592,  in  a  total  of  1,430,015.  The 
Baptist  bodies  came  next  with  91.933, 
the  Lutherans,  third,  with  81,311,  and 
the  Methodists,  fourth,  with  54,927. 
The  Roman  Catholic  gain  in  '*  popu- 
lation" was  upward  of  111,000. 

The  following  table  of  commun- 
icants shows  the  order,  according  to 
numbers,  of  some  of  the  various  denom- 
inations in  1909  compared  with  1890: 


Denominations 


Roman  Catholic 

MeUkodiat  Episcopal 

Regalar  Baptist  (South) 

Regular  Baptist  (Colored) 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South) 

Presbyterian  (Northern) 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Regular  Baptist  (North) 

Protestant  £pisoopai 

Congregational  ist 

Lutheran  Ssmodicai  Ck>nference 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion) 

Lutheran  General  Council 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Latter-Day  Saints 

Reformed  (German) 

United  Brethren 

Lutheran  Greneral  Synod 

Presbyterian  (Southern) 

German  Evangelical  Sj^nod 

Colored  Methodist -Episcopal 

Methodist  Protestant 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran 

fibiritualists 

United  Presbyterian 

Greek  Orthodox  (Catholic) 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

Evangelical  Association 

Primitive  Baptist 

Dunkard  Brethren  (Conservative) .  . 


Rankin 

Communi- 

Rankin 

Communi- 

1909 

cants 

1890 

cants 

1 

12,354.596 

1 

6,231.417 

2 

3,159,913 

2 

2.240.354 

3 

2.139,080 

4 

1.280.066 

4 

1.874.261 

3 

1.348.989 

5 

1.780.778 

5 

1,209,976 

6 

1311.828 

7 

788.244 

7 

1.273.357 

8 

641.051 

8 

1,176.380 

6 

800.450 

9 

912,123 

9 

532.054 

10 

732,500 

10 

512.771 

11 

726,526 

12 

357,153 

12 

545.681 

13 

249,788 

13 

452.818 

14 

324.846 

14 

452,126 

11 

452.725 

15 

350.000 

21 

144.352 

16 

293.836 

15 

204.018 

17 

285.019 

16 

202,474 

18 

284.805 

20 

164.640 

19 

269.733 

18 

179.721 

20 

249.137 

17 

187.432 

21 

233.911 

24 

129.383 

22 

188.122 

22 

141.989 

23 

160.645 

26 

119.972 

24 

150,000 

39 

45.030 

25 

132,925 

27 

94.402 

26 

130,000 

138 

100 

27 

120.031 

33 

69.505 

28 

116.174 

28 

92.970 

29 

106,967 

23 

133.313 

30 

102,311 

25 

121,347 

31 

100.000 

35 

61.101 

THE   EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT 

Mabcus  Benjamin 


The  Emmanuel  movement,  which 
was  started  in  1905.  takes  its  name 
from  the  Emmanuel  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal)   Church  in   Boston,  Mass.,   of 


which   the    Rev.    Elwood    Worcester, 

D.D.,  has  been  the  rector  since  1904. 

Its  origin  has  been  described  by  Dr. 

Worcester,  substantially  as  springing 
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from  the  critical  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  study  of  physiolog- 
ical psychology'.  From  teachers  in  the 
former  science  especially  from  Renan, 
Harnack,  and  Theodor  Keini,  he 
learned  something  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  purposes  that  actuated  Him,  and 
the  tasks  to  which  He  consecrated 
His  life.  From  Fechner,  Wxindt,  and 
James,  he  learned  how  delicate  and 
powerful  an  instrument  for  the  im- 
provement of  human  life  modem  psy- 
chology places  in  our  hands. 

From  these  two  lines  of  thought  he 
developed  the  movement,  the  meaning 
and  aim  of  which  have  been  most  sat- 
isfactorily expressed  in  the  following 
sentence :  "  It  is  to  bring  into  eflfec- 
tive  cooperation  the  physician,  the 
psychologically  trained  clergjrman,  and 
the  trained  social  worker  in  the  al- 
leviation and  arrest  of  certain  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  which 
ar^  now  generally  regarded  as  involv- 
ing some  weakness  or  defect  of  char- 
acter or  more  or  less  complete  mental 
dissociation." 

After  careful  examination  of  the 
person  by  a  regular  physician,  and 
upon  whose  advice  treatment  is  to  be 
given,  the  patient  is  brought  into  a 
condition  of  relaxation  in  order  that 


the  relaxed  will  may  be  reenergized. 
This  treatment  is  then  continued,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  clergyman 
always,  until  the  conscience  of  the 
patient  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
the  desired  action,  and  this  treatment 
is  continued  until  a  cure  is  effected. 
It  being  always  borne  in  mind  that 
the  treatment  is  applied  to  those  dis- 
eases or  disorders  which  are  termed 
nervous  or  functional,  or  to  undesir- 
able habits. 

Thus  far  the  treatment  has  been 
given  chiefly  in  Boston  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Emmanuel  Church  there,  and 
in  New  York  City  by  the  clergy  of 
St.  Mark's  Church. 

There  has  been  published  concern- 
ing this  ihovement:  Religion  and  Med- 
icinCf  The  Moral  Control  of  Nervous 
Disorders,  by  Elwood  Worcester,  Sam- 
uel McComb,  of  the  Emmanuel  Church, 
and  Dr.  Isador  H.  Coriat,  New  York. 
1908;  The  Living  Word,  by  Elwood 
Worcester,  1908;  The  Christian  Re- 
ligion 08  a  Healing  Potcer,  A  Defense 
and  Exposition  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  by  Elwood  Worcester  and 
Samuel  McComb,  1909 ;  also.  The  Em- 
manuel Movement  in  a  yew  England 
Tovony  by  Lyman  P.  Powell,  with  bib- 
liography, 1909. 
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GBOWTH   OF   ABT   IK   AMERICA 

Florence  N.  Levy 


Early  American  Art.— The  earliest 
irtists  in  this  country  were  Euro- 
peans who  came  as  settlers.  The  first 
>f  any  merit  was  Gustavus  Hesselius 
(1682-1755),  who  landed  at  Chris- 
Jana,  now  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  May, 
1711;  his  principal  work,  a  ''Last 
Supper,"  for  the  altar  of  St.  Bama- 
Mis's  Church  in  Queen  Anne's  Parish, 
VId.,  was  destroyed  b^  fire,  but  some 
portraits  by  him  still  exist.  John 
Smibert  (1684-1751),  who  settled  in 
Boston,  painted  the  first  group  in 
America,  "  Bishop  Berkeley  and  His 
Family,"  which  is  now  at  Yale  Uni- 
reraity.  To-day  the  records  show 
learly  3,500  painters,  sculptors,  and 
llustrators,  and  over  2,500  architects 
)f  recognized  standing  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1791  Charles  Willson  Peale  tried 
bo  found  an  art  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  not  successful  but  his 
ittempt  led,  in  1805,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  oldest  art  institu- 
tion in  this  country.  The  National 
Academy  of  Desien,  organized  in 
1826,  traces  its  origin  back  to  1802 
0vhen  the  New  York  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  was  founded. 

American  Federation  of  Arts. — ^By 
contrast,  during  1910,  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  art  life  of  the 
United  States,  the  one  that  reaches 
the  largest  number  of  people,  was  the 
Srst  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts,  held  in  May, 
1910,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
federation  consists  of  103  chapters 
(societies)  representing  in  the  aggre- 
f^te  about  50,000  persons,  and  over 
1.000  individual  associate  members. 
All  the  arts  are  represented — archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  music, 
literature,  the  theater  and  the  handi- 
crafts.   It  is  chiefly  a  clearing  house 


and  is  of  greatest  service  to  the 
smaller  cities  which  have  no  perma- 
nent art  gallery.  Its  work,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  this,  for  it  is  send- 
ing exhibitions  to  Indianapolis  and 
Chicago  as  well  ad  to  the  far  South 
and  West. 

Municipal  Art  Organisations. — Citj 
and  state  art  commissions  are  grow- 
ing in  number.  New  York  having  been 
the  first  city  to  institute  this  impor- 
tant work.  Wide  interest  in  mu- 
nicipal improvement  is  testified  by  the 
number  of  municipal  art  societies  and 
similar  organizations.  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  hundreds  of  the 
smaller  cities  are  trying  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  their  town  and 
make  it  a  healthier  and  more  livable 
place.  The  regulation  of  traffic,  of  ad- 
vertising signs,  and  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance are  strongly  urged,  beauty  not 
being  confined  to  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting. 

Mnsemns. — ^Among  the  art  museums 
the  past  year  is  nobble  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  wing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York,  where 
there  has  been  installed,  in  a  series 
of  twenty-five  galleries,  the  Hoentschel 
collection  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
art  objects,  partly  lent  and  partly 
given  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  the 
Bolles  collection  of  early  American 
furniture  presented  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage.  In  accordance  with  the  muse- 
imi's  policy  of  holding  special  loan 
exhibitions,  Dutch  paintings  and  early 
American  furniture  were  exhibited  in 
the  autumn  of  1909  as  part  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration ;  March  15, 
1910,  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  J. 
McNeill  Whistler  was  opened,  and 
Oriental  rugs  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries  were 
on  view  Nov.  1,  1910,  to  Jan.  15,  1911. 

In  1909  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
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Arts  moved  into  its  new  building, 
where  the  art  objects  are  display^ 
to  excellent  advantage  in  compara- 
tively small  galleries;  the  balance  of 
the  collection  being  reserved  in  what 
are  known  as  the  studio  rooms.  The 
director,  in  writing  of  the  aims  of 
the  Boston  Museum,  says: 

A  controlUof  purpose  in  the  scheme 
for  the  new  balldlng  has  been  the  aim 
to  lit  the  museum  for  a  wider  rOle  in 
the  city  than  It  has  hitherto  filled. 
Works  of  art  are  so  many  tani^ihle 
shapes  assumed  by  man's  fancy  In  the 
past,  and  any  Interest  directly  or  In- 
directly connected  with  the  life  of  the 
Imanrlnatlon  has,  and  should  be  treated 
as  having,  a  natural  home  in  a  museum 
of  art.  The  new  building  contains 
ample  galleries  for  those  who  seek  the 
food  offered  eyes  and  mind  and  heart 
by  painting  and  sculpture :  rooms  apart 
for  those  who  pursue  scientific  or  tech- 
nical ends  through  the  study  of  examples 
from  the  history  of  art :  halls  where 
lectures  and  classes  may  be  held  and 
which  may  be  appropriately  offered  for 
meetings  and  conventions  proposed  for 
purposes  germane  to  sny  fine  art ;  a 
central  concourse  where  music  can  be 
well  heard  and  It  Is  hoped  will  be 
heard :  and  courts  offering  a  theater 
for  reading  and  dramatic  recitation,  and 
a  setting  for  pageantry  and  festival. 

A  gift  of  $150,000  made  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  in  Feb.,  1910,  led  to 
the  erection  in  the  City  Park  of  the 
Isaac  Delgardo  Museum  of  Art.  To- 
ledo is  building  a  new  art  gallery, 
and  Detroit  has  just  purcha^  two 
blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  a 
new  art  museum  and  school  of  indus- 
trial art.  The  Morgan  Memorial, 
the  art  annex  to  the  Wadsworth 
Athenaeum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
dedicated  in  Feb.,  1910. 

The  educational  work  of  the  art 
museums  is  constantly  growing.  They 
are  no  longer  satisfied  to  serve  as 
storage  warehouses,  but  realize  that 
they  have  an  educational  duty  to  per- 
form which  is  just  as  important  as 
that  of  the  library.  The  first  mu- 
seum to  imdertake  this  work  syste- 
matically and  the  one  which  has  car- 
ried it  farthest  is  the  Boston  Museum. 
Others  that  are  doing  a  great  deal 
are  those  in  Toledo,  Detroit,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis. 
In  many  of  the  museums  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Director  of  Art  in  the  public 


schools  are  ex-officio,  directors  of  tl» 
museum. 

That  the  United  States  would  take 
the  lead  in  popularizing  art  museums, 
in  1914,  was  predicted  by  George 
Brown  Goode  in  an  address  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sd- 
ences  on  Feb.  28,  1889.  He  reasoned 
that  the  first  great  exposition  was 
held  in  London  in  1851,  and  that  in 
thirty-eight  years  the  Soath  Kensing- 
ton Museum  had  reached  its  wonderful 
development.  Taking,  tberefore,  the 
first  exposition  in  this  cotintry,  tlie 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  1876..  he 
allowed  the  same  number  of  years  for 
our  development  along  these  lines. 

The  library  is  the  art  center  in  the 
smaller  cities,  a  museum  of  art  bdng 
frequently  an  outgrowth  of  the  ex- 
hibitions held  in  the  library.  This  is 
the  case  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  the 
Newark  Art  Museum  was  established 
in  1909  in  the  library  building.  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  and 
Houston,  Tex.,  are  others  which  show 
the  close  connection. 

E^iibitions. — Exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings are  held  more  generally  than  of 
any  other  form  of  art  expression.  The 
most  important  exhibitions  and  Vm 
prizes  awarded  during  1910  ($300 
and  over)  were  as  follows:  National 
Academy  of  Design  —  Thomas  B. 
Clarke  Prize  to  Frederick  J.  Waugh: 
First  Uallgarten  Prize  to  Gifford 
Beal;  Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial  Prize 
to  Susan  Watkins;  Inness  Gold 
Medal  to  J.  Francis  Murphy;  Saltns 
Medal  for  Merit  to  Douglas  Volk. 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  Harris 
Prizes  to  Frank  W.  Benson  and  to 
Edward  W.  Redfield;  Fine  Arts 
Building  Prize  to  T.  C.  Steele.  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts — 
Temple  Gold  Medal  to  Howard  Gar- 
diner Gushing;  Walter  Lippincott 
Prize  to  J.  Alden  Weir.  Cam^e  In- 
stitute, Pittsburg — ^Medal  of  the  First 
Class  to  William  Orpen ;  Medal  of  the 
Second  Class  to  Karl  Anderson ;  Med- 
al of  the  Third  Class  to  Edward  F. 
Rook.  The  1910  Medal  of  Honor  for 
Painting  was  awarded  by  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York  to  Ken- 
yon  Cox. 

Sculpture.  —  The  only  society  of 
sculptors  is  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  with  headquarters  in  New 
Vork.    A  few  pieces  of  sculpture  are 
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always  included  in  the  exhibitions  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  but  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  installing  exhibitions  of 
sculpture  prevent  ite  being  shown 
more  frequently.  Monumental  sculp- 
ture in  public  parks  and  squares 
keeps  the  prominent  sculptors  busy. 
One  of  the  most  important  pieces  un- 
veiled during  the  year  was  the  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  monument  at  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  by  Bela  L.  Pratt. 

Handicrafts.— Within  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  wide  interest  in 
the  handicraft  movement,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Handicraft  Societies 
consists  of  thirty-one  affiliated  organ- 
izations; the  two  most  important  be- 
ing those  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Obituary. — The  deaths  among  Amer- 
ican architects,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  illustrators  during  the  year  1910, 
as  recorded  in  the  American  Art  An- 
nual, number  fifty-five,  include  such 
well-known  painters  as  Frank  Fow- 
ler, Winslow  Homer,  Francis  Lathrop, 
Frederic  Remington,  Walter  Shirlaw, 
Worthington  Whittredge,  and  John 
LaFarge.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  dean  of 
American  sculptors  and  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety, died  May  1,  1910,  and  Henry 
Linder  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Sculpture  Society. 

Sales. — The  interest  in  forming  col- 
lections of  paintings  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  in  twenty  auction  sales 
of  paintings  held  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1909-10,  2,483  pic- 
tures changed  hands  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,596,930.  The  most  important  of 
these  sales  was  that  of  the  Charles  T. 
Yerkes  estate,  which  brought  $1,695,- 
650  for  198  pictures,  an  average  of 
$856  each;  the  highest  price  being 
$137,000  for  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Wom- 
an," by  Franz  Hals.  This  was  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  picture 
in  the  auction  rooms  of  this  country. 
The  total  for  the  H.  S.  Henry  estate 
was  $255,750  for  twenty-one  paintings, 
an  average  of  $1,265  each.  Another 
important  sale  was  the  collection  of 
the  late  Theron  R.  Butler,  consisting 
of  seventv-five  paintings,  which  were 
sold  for  $264,385. 

Professional  Art  Schools. — The 
training  of  future  artists   is  carried 


on  in  over  a  hundred  professional  art 
schools,  and  a  tabulated  report  of  these 
in  the  American  Art  Annual  for  1910 
shows  a  re^^istration  of  28,781,  with 
2,405  additional  in  thirty-seven  sum- 
mer schools.  The  total  includes  the 
students  of  architecture.  An  analysis 
of  the  tables  shows  eighteen  schools 
where  industrial  art  is  taught,  and  the 
enrollment  furnished  by  ten  of  these 
reaches  a  total  of  2,402;  130  schools 
report  7,755  pupils  in  evening  classes. 

Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools. 
— The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in 
art  and  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country  is 
twofold — to  t^ch  drawing  for  use  in 
the  various  trades  and  to  train  the 
taste  of  the  pupils,  thus  creating  an 
appreciative  audience  for  the  visual 
arts.  The  children  are  being  taught 
to  express  themselves  in  line,  mass, 
and  color,  as  well  as  by  the  spoken 
and  written  word.  For  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Congress  on 
Art  Teaching,  held  in  London,  Aug., 
1908,  the  .^erican  committee  pre- 
pared a  volume  on  Art  Education  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  which  sets  forth  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  art  work  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  schools.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  essays  by  prominent 
art  teachers,  and  contains  over  100 
illustrations. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  art  interest 
in  the  United  Stateis  has  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  American  Art  An- 
nual, and  Volume  VIII  covers  the 
activities  of  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 
1910.  Among  the  regular  features 
are  tabulated  lists  of  paintings  sold 
at  auction;  new  art  books;  aH;  mag- 
azines ;  obituaries ;  reports  of  societies 
and  museums;  biographical  directo- 
ries (in  succeeding  editions)  of  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  illustrators,  architects, 
handicraft  workers,  teachers,  lectur- 
ers, writers,  and  dealers.  Each  volume 
has  a  special  feature,  the  most  im- 
portant being  The  First  Century  and  a 
Half  of  American  Art,  by  Charles 
Henry  Hart  (voL  i,  1898) ;  Esthetic 
Training;  Its  Development  in  the 
Elementary  School,  by  Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  and  Art  Education  an  Impor- 
tant Factor  in  Industrial  Develop- 
ment, by  Halsey  C.  Ives  (vol.  vi,  1907) , 
and  Professional  Art  Schools  (vol. 
viii,  1910). 
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ABCHITECTUBE 

H.  Van  Buren  Magoxigle 


In  the  initial  volume  of  an  annual 
record  of  achievement  and  progress 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  in 
the  United  States,  the  series  treating 
of  architecture  should  justly  be  pref- 
aced by  a  brief  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects;  for  the 
record  of  American  progress  in  archi- 
tecture since  1857  and  the  history  of 
the  Institute  are  practically  identical, 
and  its  accomplishments  in  the  inter- 
ests of  art,  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  found  to  include  most  of 
the  important  springs  of  present  ac- 
tion and  of  happy  augury  for  the 
future. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. — 
Composed  of  the  leading  practitioners 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  consecrated 
to  the  advancement  of  architecture  as 
a  fine  art  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  professional  prac- 
tice and  ethics,  inspired  by  traditions 
inherited  from  a  body  of  twelve  men 
who  founded  the  Institute  on  Feb.  23, 
18.57;  they  were  Richard  Upjohn, 
Edward  Gardiner,  H.  W.  Cleaveland, 
Wrey  Mould,  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Henry 
Dudley,  Fred  A.  Petersen,  Charles 
Babcock,  Joseph  C.  Wells,  Richard  M. 
Hunt,  John  Welch,  and  J.  W.  Priest. 
Later  they  invited  to  join  them  Cal- 
vert Vaux,  John  Davis  Hatch,  John 
W.  Ritch,  Frederick  C.  Withers, 
Frederick  D.  Diaper,  Joseph  Sands, 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  George  Snell,  Ed- 
ward C.  Cabot,  Alex.  J.  Davis,  Will- 
iam Backus,  James  Renwick,  Jr.,  R. 
G.  Hatfield,  Samuel  Warner,  Detlef 
Lienau,  Arthur  Gilman,  Alpheus  C. 
Morse,  and  Thomas  A.  Tefift.  Richard 
Upjohn  was  the  first  president  and  his 
distinguished  successors  have  been,  in 
the  order  named:  Thomas  U.  Walter, 
Richard  Morris  Hunt,  Edward  H. 
Kendall,  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  George 
B.  Post,  Henry  Van  Brunt,  Robert  S. 
Peabody,  Charles  Follen  McKim,  Will- 
iam S.  Eames,  Frank  Miles  Day,  Cass 
Gilbert,  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Irving  K.  Pond.  Air.  Upjohn  served 
nineteen  years;  Mr.  Walter,  ten;  Mr. 
Hunt,  three;  and  the  others,  through 
a  change  in  the  constitution,  two  terms 
of  one  year  each.  Through  the  eflforts 
of  these  men  and  those  associated  with 


them  in  the  government  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  canons  of  professionaJ 
practice  and  ethics  have  been  stead- 
ily maintained  and  stren^hened,  and 
their  influence  has  spread  not  only 
among  those  practitioners  who  are  nti 
enrolled  in  its  membership  but  has 
reached  the  public,  with  a  corr^pond- 
ing  increase  in  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence with  which  architects  are  re- 
garded; and  a  profession  that  was 
barely  recognized  as  such  at  the  time 
of  the  Institute's  foimdation  now  has 
a  definite  standing  and  authority  in 
all  matters  touching  on  the  arts  of 
design  that  is  growing  rapidly  stranger 
and  wider.  Its  devotion  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  architecture  as  a  fine  art 
in  the  minds  of  the  public,  on  the 
dignified  plane  it  occupies  in  older  and 
more  broadly  cultivated  communities, 
has  been  crowned  with  a  large  measure 
of  success  and  the  laity  is  gradually 
being  educated  to  look  upon  archi- 
tects as  artists  and  executives  rather 
than  as  a  slightly  better  sort  of  car- 
penter. 

Public  Buildings. — Progress  was  sus- 
pended during  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
the  early  years  was  necessarily  slow; 
but   since    1893   the  Institute's    serv- 
ices to  the  public  and  to  art  have  been 
many  and  of  far-reaching  effect.     In 
that  year,  after  repeated  efforts  initi- 
ated in  1874,  the  Institute  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Tarsney  Act  by  Con- 
gress   providing    that    imder    certain 
conditions  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  avail  himself  of  the  services 
of  the  ablest  architects  through  com- 
petition  for  governmental   buildings; 
theretofore  the  design  of  such  struc- 
tures had  been  in  the  hands   of  the 
supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  a   functionary   who  had 
not  always  been  adequately   endowed 
by  nature   or   training   for   this    im- 
portant   post.       The    first     building 
erected  under   the   provisions   of    the 
Act  was  the  New  York  Custom  House, 
and   the   rapid    improvement    in    the 
character  of  the  larger  buildings  built 
for  Government  so  maugurated  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  work  of  the 
Institute;  the  vastly  improved  design 
of  the  smaller  structures  is  due  to  the- 
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ability  of  the  present  supervising  ar- 
chitect. Through  its  chapters  in  the 
several  states  and  cities  the  Institute 
has  had  a  constant  influence  upon 
the  formulation  of  better  building 
laws  throughout  the  country.  The 
work  of  the  commission  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  City  of  Washington 
was  brought  about  by  its  initiative 
and  made  fruitful  by  the  unceasing 
vigilance  it  exercises  to  see  that  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Burn- 
ham,  McKim,  St.  Gaudens,  and  Olm- 
sted are  followed  out  in  the  location 
of  public  structures  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  park  system  of  the  cap- 
ital city.  This  watchful  care  was  also 
effective  in  preventing  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  White  House  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  along  lines  that 
would  have  impaired  or  destroyed 
their  beauty.  And  the  movement  to- 
ward civic  improvement,  now  so  gen- 
eral in  America,  may  be  traced  to  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  Washington 
plan. 

The  Octagon  in  Washington,  used 
by  President  Madison  as  the  tempo- 
rary White  House  during  the  War  of 
1812,  has  been  purchased  by  subscrip- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  their  national  headquarters, 
and  this  beautiful  example  of  early 
American  architecture  will  be  thus 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  organ- 
ization the  Institute  depended  upon 
the  personal  influence  of  its  members 
exerted  on  the  students  in  their  offices 
for  its  effect  upon  architectural  educa- 
tion, but  it  has  recently  rendered  im- 
portant aid  in  the  establishment,  on 
a  permanent  basis,  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  founded  by  Mr. 
McKim,  and  intended  to  correspond  in 
the  scope  of  its  work  to  the  French 
Academy  in  the  Villa  Medici.  It  has 
initiated  the  movement  to  establish  a 
a  national  school  of  fine  arts  in  Wash- 
ington. Through  its  committee  on 
education  an  alliance  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts 
Architects  whose  work  in  the  field  of 
architectural  education  has  been  of  in- 
calculable value. 

In  1907  the  institute  voted  a  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  achievement 
in  architecture,  the  first  recipient  of 
this  honor  being  Sir  Ashton  Webb,  the 


noted  English  architect;  in  1009  it 
was  conferred  upon  Charles  Follen  Mc- 
Kim. This  medal  will  now  be  awarded 
every  three  years. 

Standardization  of  Fees.— The  dig- 
nity and  efiiciency  of  the  profession 
have  been  advanced  by  the  adoption 
of  a  minimum  schedule  of  charges 
which  is  now  the  recognized  standard 
of  proper  and  reasonable  professional 
fees  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
sustained  as  such  by  the  courts  in 
repeated  instances;  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  code  of  ethics  that  places 
the  practice  of  architecture  on  the 
highest  plane.  In  submitting  to  the 
institute  a  draft  of  a  circular  of  ad- 
vice relative  to  principles  of  profes- 
sional practice  and  canons  of  ethics, 
the  Board  of  Directors  stated  their 
belief  that  their  adoption  by  the  In- 
stitute would  be  of  value  as  setting 
forth  in  words  a  standard  to  which 
all  who  understand  and  pursue  right 
professional  conduct  already  conform, 
although  they  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  ideas  so  elementary  that  tneir 
statement  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  reputable  and  experienced  practi- 
tioner; experience  shows  that  the 
standards  of  the  Institute  tend  to  be- 
come those  of  the  profession  at  large, 
and  that  their  formal  presentation 
helps  not  merely  to  unify  practice,  but 
to  deter  the  uninstructed  or  thought- 
less from  improper  conduct. 

The  Competition  Code. — ^After  years 
of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  com- 
petitions, a  code  has  been  adopted  that 
is  even  now  having  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect upon  architectural  competitions, 
safeguarding  equally  as  it  does  the  in- 
terests of  the  architect  and  of  the 
client.  Under  its  provisions  members 
of  the  Institute  are  debarred  from  par- 
ticipating in  any  competition  of  which 
the  terms  are  not  in  accordance  with 
certain  mandatory  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lays  down  the  principle 
that  "  competitions  are  instituted  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  owner,"  and  that  "  it 
is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
owner  that  an  architect  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  competitor  who  cannot  in 
advance  establish  his  competence  to 
design  and  execute  the  work,"  and 
further  declares  that  "  the  Institute 
does  not  presume  to  dictate  the  own- 
er's course  in  conducting  competitions. 
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but  aims  to  assist  him  by  advising 
the  adoption  of  such  methods  as  ex- 
perience has  proved  just  and  wise." 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
as  the  existence  of  the  code  becomes 
more  and  more  widely  known,  persons 
instituting  competitions  will  more  fre- 
quently make  their  programs  conform 
to  it,  and  eventually  the  improper, 
unfair  or  dishonest  competition  will 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past;  for 
it  has  been  amply  shown  that  pro- 
grams of  many  competitions  which 
superficially  appear  to  be  dishonestly 
framed  are  in  practically  every  case 
the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  proper 
procedure,  and  that  when  the  right 
way  is  pointed  out  the  individuals  in 
charge  quickly  recognize  and  follow  it. 

National  Council  of  Fine  Arts. — 
The  Institute  also  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  National  Council  of  Fine 
Arts  by  executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt.  This  order  was  revoked  by 
President  Taft,  and  the  council  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  basis  by  Act  of 
Congress  as  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  Commission  is  charged 
with  general  critical  supervision  of  the 
design  and  proper  location  for  build- 
ings and  other  works  of  art  erected  or 
purchased  by  Government.  There  has 
never  before  been  a  properly  consti- 
tuted authority  to  which  such  matters 
may  be  referred;  they  have  been 
treated  in  the  most  haphazard  and 
unrelated  fashion  by  committees  of 
laymen,  retired  army  and  naval  of- 
ficers for  the  most  part,  who  naturally 
were  without  artistic  training  or  qual- 
ification for  their  duties. 

Thus  far  then,  the  principal  work 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects has  been  to  improve  the  quality 
of  architectural  practice  and  service 
in  this  country,  to  disseminate  among 
the  profession*  at  large  and  the  public 
a  right  appreciation  of  high  standards 
of  conduct  and  of  art,  to  influence  so 
far  as  it  may  the  character  of  public 
works  of  art  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  to  honor  those  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion and  to  interest  itself  in  the  educa- 
tion of  younger  men  upon  whom  in  the 
future  must  fall  the  duty  of  carrying 
on  this  work.  These  are  the  specific 
lines  of  duty  the  Institute,  as  the 
dean  of  all  architectural  societies  in 
the  United  States,  has  laid  down. 


Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Ardiitects. 
— But  in  a  field  so  wide  there  is  room 
for  many  professional  associations  to 
work  side  by  side  and  find  ample  ex- 
ercise along  other  lines.  First  amos^ 
these  in  the  importance  of  its  wori 
is  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Archi 
tects,  composed  of  former  studenti  in 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris, 
which  devotes  itself  primarily  to  the 
cause  of  architectural  education,  per- 
petuating the  principles  that  it\t 
made  the  Ecole  the  best  school  of 
architecture  in  the  world.  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  an  ambitious  student 
who  could  not  afford  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Mass.  Institute 
of  Technology  or  Columbia  College 
had  but  meager  facilities  for  learning 
an^'thing  outeide  the  line  of  his  daitj 
work  as  a  draughtsman  in  an  office, 
and  lacked,  in  such  studies  as  he  wis 
able  to  prosecute  in  his  spare  time, 
the  stimuli  of  competition,  of  measur 
ing  his  strength  against  his  fellows  and 
of  the  interchange  of  ideas.  To-diy. 
thanks  to  the  disinterested  labon  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  thif 
society,  younff  men  may  aecure  an 
education  in  planning  and  design  near- 
ly if  not  quite  equal  to  that  to  be 
had  in  Paris,  at  a  nominal  cost;  and 
by  arrangement  with  the  several  uni 
versities  which  now  have  schools  of 
architecture  they  may,  in  night 
courses  and  imiversity  extension  le^ 
tures,  study  the  mathematics,  history, 
and  theory  of  architecture.  The  sts- 
tem,  based  as  has  been  indicated  oo 
that  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  is 
briefly  this :  certain  members  by  ap- 
pointment or  their  own  choice  are  the 
masters  or  patrons  of  ateliers  whieh 
are  support^  by  the  small  fees  paid 
by  the  students ;  these  ateliers  are  not 
confined  to  New  York,  but  are  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  principal  eitie>: 
the  patrons  give  their  services  gratis 
in  the  criticism  of  the  students'  vort 
The  Committee  on  Education  issues  t 
certain  number  of  programs  in  a  .tm^ 
at  stated  intervals,  and  these  prob- 
lems are  worked  out,  the  drawings 
exhibited,  and  values  given  to  those 
meriting  them;  until  a  student  bss 
earned  a  certain  number  of  values  i« 
one  class  of  problems  he  is  not  pe^ 
mitted  to  take  the  problems  of  the 
next  class.  The  constant  incentive 
and  culmination  of  this  work  is  the 
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•ompetition  for  the  Paris  prize,  giv- 
ng  the  winner  a  generous  sum,  at 
>re8ent  the  annual  gift  of  friends  of 
;he  society,  to  be  spent  in  foreign 
itudy,  especially  at  the  Ecole;  it  is 
lignificant  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
nstruction  received  and  of  the  stand* 
ird  of  work  required  and  done,  that  the 
Vfinistry  of  Fine  Arts  admits  the 
lolder  of  the  Paris  prize  to  the  first 
;las8  without  examination  or  proba- 
:ion.  Prior  to  the  firm  establishment 
>f  the  atelier  system  of  the  society, 
to  the  architectural  schools  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
ind  Columbia  College  (as  it  then  was) 
were  added  those  of  the  Universities 
of  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
California,  Michigan,  and  others;  in 
them  the  instruction  in  design  was 
given  by  professors  who  were  not  as 
a  rule  in  active  daily  practice,  and 
who  moreover  lacked  in  many  in- 
stances the  requisite  training  as  well 
as  the  breadth  of  view  that  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture  naturally  bestows. 
The  superior  character  of  the  work  of 
the  men  in  the  ateliers  who  had  the 
benefit  of  criticism  by  practicing  archi- 
tects became  speedily  apparent,  and 
in  several  schools  not  only  have  prac- 
titioners been  invited  to  act  as  in- 
structors, but  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  made  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  Society,  and  its  pro- 
grams are  issued  to  the  students;  in 
some  cases  students  in  these  schools 
are  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
master  and  atelier.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  less  than  a  decade  and 
the  profession  and  the  public  are  laid 
under  a  perpetual  debt  of  gratitude 
to  this  society. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York. 
— ^The  membership  of  the  Architectur- 
al League  of  New  York  includes  both 
archit^ts  and  workers  in  allied  arts 
and  crafts.  Its  most  salient  func- 
tion is  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition 
of  architectural  and  decorative  work 
which  is  the  chief  event  in  this  kind 
in  the  country.  A  brief  course  of  lec- 
tures is  given  during  the  term  of  the 
exhibition  and  discussions  and  papers 
on  various   topics   are   arranged   for 


annually,  besides  other  prizes,  a  gold 
medal  and  a  silver  medal  for  excel- 
lence in  design  to  be  won  in  competi- 
tion by  men  imder  thirty  years  of  age. 


T  Square  Club.—The  T  Square  Club 
was  organized  in  1883  with  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge of  design  by  means  of  monthly 
competitions.  The  membership  in- 
cludes practicing  architects  as  well  as 
draughtsmen,  and  it  was  the  aim  of 
its  founders  that  both  should  partic- 
ipate in  these  concours.  The  club  has 
completely  justified  its  existence  by 
fostering  a  spirit  of  camaraderie  and 
mutual  understanding  between  the 
architects  and  their  assistants.  An 
atelier  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Archi- 
tects is  being  successfully  conducted, 
and  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
club  are  important  factors  in  the  ar- 
tistic life  of  Philadelphia.  Like  the 
Boston  Architectural  Club,  this  organ- 
ization has  club  and  social  features 
which  difi'erentiate  its  character  from 
the  other  associations  noted  here. 

Boston  Architectural  Club.  —  The 
founders  of  the  Boston  Architectural 
Club  had  in  view  very  much  the  same 
objects  as  those  which  inspired  the 
formation  of  the  T  Square  Club— mu- 
tual help  and  assistance  to  students. 
They  proposed  also  to  hold  public  lec- 
tures, entertainments  and  exhibitions, 
and  to  form  classes  for  the  education 
of  draughtsmen.  These  classes,  in  plan- 
ning, construction,  architectural  his- 
tory, water-color,  pen  and  ink,  draw- 
ing from  life,  and  French  have  been 
of  immense  value  to  the  draughtsmen 
of  Boston.  Recently  there  has  been 
added  an  atelier  affiliated  with  the 
educational  system  of  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  its  flourishing  condition  the 
club  now  o^^-ns  its  own  house,  five 
stories  in  height,  with  large  rooms 
for  social  purposes  and  ample  accom- 
modations for  classes  and  atelier  work. 

Architectural  League  of  America. — 
The  Architectural  League  of  Amer- 
ica organized  ten  years  ago  at  a  con- 
vention composed  of  delegates  from 
some  fifteen  architectural  clubs  and 
has  a  large  membership;  the  moving 
cause  here  was  a  desire  to  codrdinate 
the  mutual  interests  of  these  clubs  in 
exhibitions  and  education.     It  estab- 


from  time  to  time.   The  League  awards    lished  a  circuit  of  exhibitions  of  archi- 


tectural works  and  inaugurated  an  in- 
terchange of  sketch  problem  programs 
between  its  constituent  clubs.  The 
chief  strength  of  the  League  is  in  the 
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Middle  West,  and  its  influence  has 
been  successfully  exerted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  architectural  schools  in 
several  of  the  cities  in  that  territory 
and  toward  the  strengthening  of  oth- 
ers; it  has  established  a  traveling 
scholarship  of  $1,000  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  foreign  travel  and  study. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  policy 
of  cooperation  with  the  Institute  has 
every  prospect  of  being  successful. 

Colonial  Architecture. — Such  are 
some  of  the  agencies  that  are  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  architecture  in 
America,  enlisting  the  best  brains  in 
the  profession  to-day;  no  such  forces 
were  at  work  in  our  brief  architec- 
tural past;  the  architect  of  colonial 
days  and  of  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Revolution  had  no  such 
stimulating  influences  all  about  him. 
Working  in  a  new  country  without 
the  multiplied  resources  of  the  modem 
practitioner  in  books  and  photographs, 
in  the  results  of  archieological  and 
scientiflc  research,  in  school  training 
of  the  best,  the  architect  of  that  early 
time  produced  architecture  that  is 
amazing  in  its  quality  and  character. 
Indeed  his  meagerly  furnished  arsen- 
al, perhaps,  made  the  problem  easier; 
he  simply  worked  in  the  style  current 
in  his  time  as  artists  have  always 
done  down  to  the  present  day;  for  in 
all  ages  hitherto  the  whole  civilized 
world  has  dealt  with  essentially  the 
same  style  at  the  same  time  with 
such  modifications  as  climate,  na- 
tional temperament  and  the  materials 
at  hand  might  induce;  Greece  gave 
her  art  to  her  colonies;  Rome  bor- 
rowed Greek  forms,  changed  them  to 
suit  her  more  opulent  taste  and,  graft- 
ing them  upon  a  new  system  of  con- 
struction, imposed  the  architecture 
that  so  resulted  upon  all  nations ;  out 
of  Roman  architecture,  by  Greece, 
was  bom  the  Byzantine  style,  and 
from  Byzantine  sprang  the  so-called 
Romanesque,  the  parent  of  Gothic 
which  gave  place  in  turn  to  the  Re- 
naissance, a  revival  of  classic  forms 
arising  in  Italy  and  spreading  slowly 
northward  through  France  to  Eng- 
land, modifying  Gothic  buildings  at 
flrst  in  detail  only  and  gradually  af- 
fecting the  structural  form.  The  later 
manifestations  of  the  Renaissance, 
known  as  the  Georgian  period  in  Eng- 
land and  as  Louis  Seize  in  France,  were 


the  immediate  sources  from  whi^ 
drank  the  architect  or  inspired  car- 
penter in  the  colonies  of  England  in 
America.  Brick  and  stone  were  bard 
to  get,  forests  abounded  and  archi- 
tectural detail  was  accordingly  mod- 
ified with  rare  taste  and  judgment  for 
execution  in  wood.  In  the  richer  col- 
onies of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  biidc 
and  marble  were  imported  and  the 
early  architecture  of  these  states  is 
at  once  genial  and  dignified.  Upon 
close  analysis  one  may  see  how  the 
materials  at  hand  governed  local  char- 
acter as  the  country  grew  and  its 
natural  resources  were  developed; 
cost  was  always  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  whenever  possible  the  more  dur- 
able material  was  used,  and  we  have 
the  brick  mansions  of  Maryland,  of 
Virginia,  and  of  eastern  Massachn- 
setts,  and  the  stone  houses  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey. 

Later-Day    Architecture. — The    pe- 
riod following  that  which  we  call  for 
convenience  the  Colonial  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  interest  with  the  exception 
of  a  mistaken  revival  of  Greek  forms 
— mistaken  in  the  sense  that   frame 
houses    were    covered    with    smooth 
boards   to   simulate   marble    surfaces 
and  adorned  with  porticoes  carefully 
copied  from  the  books  at  hand;  some 
of  these  old  columnar  fronts  never- 
theless have  a  strange  charm.     A  re- 
vival of  Gothic  followed   and   many 
sins  were  committed  in  that  name ;  the 
passion  that  betrays  itself  in  Amer- 
ica now  and   again   for    reproducing 
stone  forms  in  wood   had   an   awfnl 
recrudescence  at  this  time,    and   the 
wooden  Gothic  church  and  the  hide- 
ous "  gentleman's  villa  "  began  to  dot 
the  helpless  land.     Some  good   work 
in   stone   was   done   nevertheless,    as 
for  example,  Trinity  Church   in  New 
York.    But  the  sixty  or  seventy  years 
that    intervened    between    the    goc^ 
early  work  of  the  last  century  and 
the  reawakening  of  taste  by  training 
in  its  closing  years  are  dreary  in  the 
last  degree.     The  mass  of  our  tradi- 
tion had  been  chiefly  English   up  to 
1860  and  even  as  late  as  1876;  and 
whatever  her  other  virtues,  Ehigland 
has  never  been  preeminent   in   archi- 
tecture.   During  these  years,  however, 
men  b^^n  to  turn  to  France;  the  in- 
fluence of  her  scientific  and   artisUe 
spirit  became  rapidly  manifest,   and 
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the  work  of  Richard  M.  Hunt,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  Charles  F.  McKim,  and 
Stanford  White  became  the  strongest 
factors  in  molding  the  thought  and 
taste  of  the  new  generation  of  artists. 
The  time  moreover  was  propitious; 
the  Civil  War  was  over,  the  country 
was  recovering  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  railroads  were  extending  and  de- 
veloping the  national  resources,  new 
industries  were  springing  up  and  a 
steady  rise  in  prosperity  gave  archi- 
tects more  and  greater  opportunities 
than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in  our 
history.  The  progress  shown  by  the 
architecture  of  the  United  States  in 
the  past  thirty  years  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  art,  and  to-day  we 
may  justly  claim  to  be  on  equal  terms 
with  France,  our  only  possible  modem 
rival. 

What  is  our  future  to  be  ?  We  have 
passed  in  feverish  haste  through  so 
many  stages  of  development  and  the 
pace  shows  no  sign  of  abatement ;  the 
architect  of  to-day  is  so  eclectic,  finds 
it  so  hard  to  choose  among  the  archi- 
tectural treasures  of  the  world  brought 
literally  to  his  office  door,  with  the 
style  of  every  age  under  his  hand  in 
his  ample  library,  his  brain  stored 
with  a  myriad  impressions  of  foreign 
travel;  embarrassed  further  by  a 
wealth  of  new  marbles  and  building 
stones,  new  textures,  and  colors  in 
brick  and  terra  cotta  and  tile,  rare 
new  woods,  almost  unlimited  struc- 
tural possibilities  in  steel  and  con- 
crete, that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  we  are  tending.  Life  is  no 
longer  the  simple  thing  it  was  in  the 
days  of  our  forebears;  the  modest 
homestead  or  manorhouse  has  given 
place  to  the  palace  of  the  millionaire, 
the  tavern  to  that  wonderfully  com- 
plicated organism  the  modem  hotel; 
the  office  building,  the  garage,  public 
and  private,  and  a  host  of  other  new 
problems  have  arisen  to  be  solved  and 
solved  almost  over  night  in  the  hurry 


and  welter  of  American  life.  The  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  work  done  under 
such  conditions  is  a  marvel  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  quick  and 
trained  intelligence  of  the  present-day 
practitioner. 

It  were  well,  however,  if  there  were 
more  time  to  pause  and  think;  but 
the  fashions  in  architecture  change 
almost  as  fast  as  those  of  the  hats  of 
our  womenkind;  we  have  passed 
breathlessly  through  our  Romanesque 
period,  our  Colonial  revival,  Italian 
Renaissance,  Modem  French  Renais- 
sance, were  threatened  by  Art  Nou- 
veau  and  a  touch  of  Gothic,  and  just 
now  seem  to  be  swinging  back  toward 
the  Italian ;  in  the  meantime  we  have 
had,  in  Chicago,  a  severe  attack  of 
the  Absolutely  New  and  True,  and  the 
Pacific  slope  has  been  conducting  a 
flirtation  with  Spain.  Boston  has  been 
fairly  faithful  to  her  rather  narrow 
tradition  and  has  looked  on  with  the 
horror  of  a  well-bred  maiden  lady  at 
the  ungodly  revels  of  bacchanalian 
New  York  where  all  styles,  vulgar  and 
otherwise,  meet  and  riot.  Philadel- 
phia has  almost  forsaken  her  Quaker 
dwelling  places  and  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  Elizabethan  period. 

Out  of  all  this  some  new  thing  will 
surely  emerge;  the  intense  individual- 
ism fostered  by  American  life  will 
never  permit  us  to  sink  into  a  cold 
scholasticism;  and  having  in  a  gen- 
eration traversed  the  architecture  of 
the  world,  styles  will  rest  upon  us 
as  lightly  as  the  garments  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  Style  will  be  bom  in  the 
United  States. 

Note. — ^The  author  Is  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Glenn  Brown,  Lloyd  Warren, 
Charles  Z.  Klauder,  George  C.  Newhall, 
and  Albert  Kelsey  for  facts  as  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects,  the 
T  Square  Club,  Boston  Architectural 
Club  and  the  Architectural  Leagrue  of 
America. 


LANDSCAPE     ABCHITEGTUBE 

James  Stubgis  Pbay 


The  art  and  profession  which  its 
most  eminent  practitioner  in  this 
country,  the  late  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, qalled  landscape  architecture, 
and  which  adapts   land  to  use  with 


a  controlling  regard  for  its  beauty, 
has  within  the  last  year  undergone 
unusual  development.  Increased  cli- 
enteles have  increased  the  call  for 
trained  assistants  in  the  offices,  and. 
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in  consequence,  more  young  men  than 
before  are  seeking  the  training  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  new  positions. 

The  only  university  now  supplying 
a  thorough-going  technical  training  in 
the  Subject  on  a  graduate  basis,  is 
Harvard,  which,  several  years  ago, 
recognizing  landscape  architecture  as 
one  of  the  important  technical  profes- 
sions, established  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  landscape  architecture.  Cor- 
nell has  for  some  time  had  an 
excellent  undergraduate  course,  and 
several  others  of  the  larger  univer- 
sities are  considering  establishing 
professional  courses,  ft  is  significant 
that  the  demand  is  for  as  thoroughly 
trained  men  as  can  be  had,  and  those 
well  trained  can  command  so  much 
better  salaries  and  fees  than  men  of 
partial  training  that  considerable 
sacrifices  are  made  in  order  to  take 
the  full  graduate  course  with  its  much 
more  exacting  requirements  for  the 
higher  professional  degree. 

The  American  Society.— Within  the 
year  the  membership  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  de- 
spite the  adoption  of  more  stringent 
requirements  for  admission,  has  shown 
a  steady  increase — an  index  of  a 
much  greater  increase  in  the  number 
of  practitioners  in  the  profession  at 
large.  The  first  number  has  just  ap- 
peared of  a  long  needed  technical 
magazine,  Landscape  Architecture, 
which  is  to  serve  as  the  society's 
oflicial  organ,  and  will  maintain  a 
professional  standard  heretofore  not 
even  attempted  by  any  magazine 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  Playground  Movement.— Among 
important  movements  within  the 
field  steadily  waxing  in  power  and  ac- 
complishment are  the  great  play- 
ground movement,  and  that  for  set- 
ting apart  "  for  all  time "  areas  of 
special  landscape  beauty  or  historic 
interest,  and  treating  them  in  a  way 
to  preserve  their  inherent  beauty  and 
interest,  while  rendering  them  safely 
accessible  and  enjoyable  for  large 
numbers. 

Current  practice  includes  not  only 
a  much  larger  volume  of  work  than  a 
year  ago;  but  also  a  greater  variety 
of  problems.  Not  only  are  large 
estates  and  smaller  suburban  places 
being* carefully  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  their  landscape  beauty,  but  beauty 


is  being  demanded  in  even  the  small 
home  lot — much  the  most  importaot 
problem  in  the  aggregate — and  this  ia 
the  yoimger  as  well  as  the  older  cobi- 
munities.  By  far  the  fzrreater  devekvp- 
ment.  however,  has  taken  place  ia 
public  work,  civic  and  rural,  in  part 
the  effect  of  the  increased  pnblie 
appreciation  that  expert  judgment 
and  skill  in  the  {esthetic  as  well  as 
the  practical  side  of  such  problesn 
has  its  money  value,  but  also  in  part 
the  result  of  a  greater  public  demand 
for  beauty  as  "its  own  excuse  far 
being.'*  A  recognition  of  this  two- 
fold demand  is  found  in  the  increas- 
ing consideration  of  the  element  of 
beauty  in  the  designs  of  such  en- 
gineering problems  as  the  shores  of 
public  reservoirs,  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings,  and  the  many  special 
problems  of  street  design. 

New  Fields. — The  profession  haa 
been  active  also,  in  the  following 
types  of  undertaking;  the  design  cS 
small  and  large  parks,  village  com- 
mons, boulevards  and  parkways,  har- 
bor fronts  and  seaside  resorts,  river 
and  lake  shore  improvements,  pnblie 
gardens,  athletic  fields  and  play- 
grounds, and  other  public  open  spaces 
in  cities,  and  civic  centers,  the  plac- 
ing of  important  public  buildings  and 
monuments,  and  design  of  their  set- 
ting; the  treatment  of  grounds  of 
various  public  or  quasi-pulMic  institu- 
tions, as  hospitals,  hotels,  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  country 
clubs,  railway  station  grounds,  road- 
sides, factory  grounds  and  the  laying 
out  of  model  industrial  villages,  real- 
estate  land  subdivision  schemes,  ceme- 
teries, zoological  parks,  amusement 
parks,  artists'  colonies,  and  so  on, 
heftides  various  special  problems  of 
landscape  forestry  and  landscape  con- 
servation, and  the  larger  problems  of 
city  planning  and  rural  improvement 

City  Planning.— City  planning,  hot 
one  part  of  the  great  field  of  the  land- 
scape architect,  has  been  developing 
so  rapidly  that  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  solve  many  city  problems, 
not  all  involving  primarily  the 
aesthetic  motive  as  that  is  commonly 
understood.  Many  American  cities 
have  already  called  in  expert  counsel 
to  aid  them  in  securing  a  carefully 
devised  plan  providing  for  the  even- 
tual reconstruction  where  nece»ary  of 
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existing  portions,  and  for  the  city's 
growth  on  reasonable  and  beautiful 
lines.  The  time  is  probably  not  far 
distant  when  every  city  of  importance 
will  have  its  official  landscape  archi- 
tect charged  with  the  planning  of  its 
recreation  spaces,  the  adaptation  of 
its  street  plan  to  traffic  needs,  the 
planning  of  future  additions  to  the 
city;  and  so  on,  if  not  with  the  actual 
maintenance  of  the  city's  fixed  prop- 
erties.     (See  IX,  Municipal  Govern- 


aesthetic  conception  in  outdoor  design, 
and  the  habit  now  forming  of  de- 
manding that  all  practical  human 
problems  affecting  the  appearance  of 
the  outdoor  world  shall  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  beauty  as  well  as  effi- 
ciency and  convenience  give  grounds 
for  confidence  in  the  extensive  future 
development  of  landscape  architecture 
in  this  country. 
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MT7SIC 

Herbert  F.  Peyser 


The  Year's  Music.  —  Like  every 
)ther  year,  1910  has  brought  the 
isual  quota  of  productions  more  or 
ess  pretentious  of  nature.  Certain  of 
hese   have  been  acclaimed  with   em- 


phatic favor  in  certain  quarters,  but 
unbiased  critical  judgment  has  not 
shown  itself  altogether  inclined  to 
set  the  highest  valuation  upon  them. 
Seekers  after  novelty  worthy  of  serious 
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coTmideration  cnn  look  to  Oermanr  for 
•  t  least  one  srmphony  of  reputed  im- 
portance, to  Fninoe  and  Italy  for  a 
quartet  of  operas,  to  Enjfland  for  a 
violin  concerto,  and  to  the  United 
States  for  a  few  operas  and  orchi^stral 
pieces.  But,  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  first* performances  of  these 
took  place  comparatively  late  in  the 
year,  the  difficulty  of  estimatin^^  their 
intrinsic  worth  is  further  increased. 
In  some  other  instances  compositions 
vere  completed,  though  not  promised 
for  public  representation  until  the 
ensuing  year.  But  as  considerable  in- 
formation concerning  them  was  forth- 
coming they  may  legitimately  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  year's 
accom  pi  ishments. 

Opera  in  the  United  States. — Along 
other  than  specifically  creative  lines, 
1010  affords  several  eventful  happen- 
ings. On  the  whole  the  occurrences 
may  be  said  to  have  given  a  significant 
impetus  to  the  musical  advancement 
of  the  American  people.  Foremost 
among  them  was  undoubtedly  the 
sweeping  reformation  of  operatic  con- 
ditions which  took  place  in  New  York 
City  as  a  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal from  the  operatic  impresario- 
ship  of  Oscar  Hammerstein ;  a  reform 
which  furthermore  brought  about  the 
assurance  of  permanent  opera  for  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to 
frequent  performances  in  smaller 
cities. 

Financial  difficulties  due  to  the  re- 
lentless spirit  of  competition  between 
the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan 
opera  houses  were  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  reluctant  abdication. 
Long  before  the  end,  the  necessity  for 
vast  outlays  had  begun  to  cripple  the 
weaker  institution.  As  the  competi- 
tion was  not  confined  to  New  York 
it«  ultimate  downfall  had  resolved  it- 
self merely  into  a  question  of  time. 
There  was  no  eflTort,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  light  of  the  immense 
monetary  losses  sustained  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan. Some  $40,000  a  week  were 
paid  out  by  it  for  salaries.  Thanks 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  contest  many 
singers  found  themselves  drawing  sal- 
aries 500,  600,  and  in  some  cases  700 
per  cent  larger  than  what  they  had 
been  able  to  command  in  Europe, 
^foreover,  the  maintenance  of  the  New 
Theater  as  a  branch  of  the  Metropol- 


itan received  scant  support  on  the  ptrt 
of  the  public,  and  proved  a  debilitaC 
ing  drain  at  a  particularly  inoppm-- 
tune  moment. 

An  unsuccessful  production  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  Elektra,  in  Feb..  proved 
a  $30,000  loss  to  Mr.  Hammerstein, 
He  made  several  endeavors  to  secnre 
himself  by  oflTering  to  sell  his  Phil- 
adelphia Opera  House  to  his  rival 
after  vainly  attempting  to  indiice 
Philadelphians  to  furnish  him  a  giar- 
antee  against  future  losses.  Then 
there  came  rumors  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  establishments,  and  ff»r 
some  time,  negotiations  were  actntllT 
carried  on  between  Otto  Kahn,  of  tb* 
Metropolitan,  and  Arthur  Hammer- 
stein, son  of  the  Manhattan's  im- 
presario. But  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing.  Early  in  April  Oscar  Hib- 
merstein  sailed  for  Kurope,  ost«- 
sibly  to  look  for  new  artists  aad 
works.  On  April  28th  announcemfst 
was  made  that  he  had  agreed  to  with- 
draw from  the  field  of  grand  open 
in  America,  and  that  the  Metropol- 
itan had  purchased  for  $2,000,000  hi? 
rights  in  the  operas,  contract*  with 
ai^ists,  stock  of  scenic  equipment,  and 
all  other  operatic  appurtenances  ex- 
cept the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 
Out  of  the  majority  of  these  artist?, 
and  also  a  portion  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Company,  was  created  the  Chi- 
cago Grand  Opera  Company,  havii^ 
its  headquarters  at  the  Auditorium  Ib 
Chicago,  its  purpose  being-  to  fumi«h 
grand  opera  in  that  city,  and  at  the 
close  of  its  season  there,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Performances  were  also  to 
be  given  in  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul.  St. 
Louis,  and  other  places.  A  so-calW 
"  working  agreement  "  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan,  Chic^^o.  and 
Boston  opera  companies,  providing  for 
the  periodic  exchange  of  artists  be- 
tween them. 

Difficulties  of  a  competitive  nature 
were  not  the  only  ones  which  be*et  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  dnna? 
the  early  part  of  1910.  The  frictioB 
in  the  working  of  the  dual  mana^r- 
ment  of  Messrs.  Gatti-Casaxza  aad 
Dippel,  which  had  been  saffidenthr 
pronounced  during  the  previous  year, 
developed  to  so  acute  a  de^rree  that 
decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors was  found  imperative.  Dar- 
ing the  early  part  of  April,  therefore. 
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Mr.  Dippel  was  formally  disconnected 
from  the  Metropolitan  and  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  organization. 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  was  retained  as 
sole  head  of  the  Metropolitan;  while 
Henry  Russell,  director  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  was  secured  by  the 
New  York  organization  in  the  capac- 
ity of  "  advisory  director,"  though  no 
steps  were  taken  to  make  the  func- 
tions attending  this  rather  equivocal 
title  clear  to  the  public. 

While  Mr.  Hammerstein  had,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  been  debarred 
from  producing  what  might  in  any 
way  be  characterized  as  grand  opera, 
he  soon  determined  to  devote  his  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  comic  opera  on  a  scale  of 
hivishness  previously  unknown  to 
America.  The  necessary  preparations 
wore  made  during  the  summer,  and 
on  Sept.  20th  the  house  was  success- 
fully reopened  with  an  elaborate  pres- 
entation of  Hans,  the  Flute  Player, 
an  operetta,  with  music  by  the  French 
composer,  Louis  Ganne. 

Operatic  novelties  brought  forward 
at  both  the  houses  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  were  neither  numer- 
ous nor  particularly  successful.  By  far 
the  most  widely  discussed  of  them  was 
Uichard  Strauns's  Elektra,  which  Mr. 
Hjimmersteita  gave  its  first  American 
hearing  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  1st. 
Mariette  Mazarin,  a  French  soprano, 
assumed  the  title  rOle,  Henriquez  de 
la  Fuente  conducted,  and  the  text  was 
Hung  in  French.  The  premiere  pro- 
voked a  degree  of  critical  discussion 
(Kjualed  only  by  that  which  had  greet- 
(d  Salome  in  previous  years.  The 
work  did  not  retain  its  hold,  however, 
n  fact  due  to  its  failure  to  bear  out 
its  much  advertised  promise  of  being 
niusically  far  more  complex,  and 
dramatically  more  sensational  than 
its  notorious  predecessor.  The  com- 
poser was  found  to  have  said  little 
that  he  had  not  already  said  in  Sa- 
lome, and  the  element  of  sensuality, 
so  pervasive  in  the  latter,  had  in 
Klektra  no  substitute  sufficiently  ef- 
fective to  replace  it  in  the  interest  of 
a  large  number. 

The  only  novelty  of  the  year  pre- 
vious to  Klektra  at  the  Manhattan, 
was  Massenet's  Orisilidisy  given  on 
Jan.  10th.  Though  hardly  a  great 
work  it  made  some  impression. 


"The  Pipe  of  Desire."— A  highly 
important  event  historically,  though 
not  artistically,  was  the  performance 
at  the  Metropolitan  on  March  26th  of 
Frederick  S.  Converse's  one-act  opera 
The  Pipe  of  Desire,  It  had  been  heard 
semipublicly  in  the  composer's  home 
to^\'n,  Boston,  some  time  before.  The 
present  occasion  marked  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  American  opera  on  the 
Metropolitan's  stage.  Much  hope  had 
been  based  on  it  by  well  wishers  of 
American  composers,  and  by  that  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  come  to 
advocate  the  use  of  English  on  the 
operatic  stage  of  this  country.  Both 
were  disappointed.  The  opera  failed 
through  George  Edward  Barton's  un- 
interesting libretto,  based  on  Celtic 
folklore,  and  through  Converse's  mu- 
sic, the  best  thing  about  which  was 
its  colorful  scoring.  On  the  other 
hand  the  diction  of  the  participating 
singers — all  of  whom  were  Americans 
— was  so  defective  as  to  render  most  of 
the  text  unintelligible. 

Franchetti's  Oermania  was  the  first 
Metropolitan  novelty  of  the  year,  hav- 
ing had  its  initial  rendering  on  Jan. 
22d.  Its  music  revealed  scant  origi- 
nalitv  or  distinction  and  its  acclaim 
was  cool.  Bruneau's  L\ittaque  du 
Moulin,  brought  out  at  the  New 
Theater  on  Feb.  8th,  fared  little  better. 

Symphonic  Music. — Foreign  sym- 
phonic and  other  instrumental  com- 
|)ositions  of  genuine  note  heard  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  were 
conspicuously  scarce.  Among  them  was 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff's  Isle  of  Death, 
a  tone  poem  based  on  Boecklin's  paint- 
ing of  that  name.  It  was  given  its 
first  New  York  performance  under 
the  composer's  own  direction  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra on  Jan.  27th.  As  an  impres- 
sive piece  of  mood  painting  it  pleased 
some,  but  its  excessive  length  and 
melodic  deficiencies  militated  against 
its  chances  of  popularity.  A  fairly 
clever  orchestral  suite,  Turandot,  by 
Ferruccio  Busoni,  and  a  tone  poem 
En  Saga,  by  the  Finnish  Sibelius,  were 
also  introduced  to  New  York.  Neither 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  nor  Chicago  was 
treated  to  much  of  apparently  endur- 
ing worth. 

"  Poia."  —  Some  interesting  steps 
were  taken  in  behalf  of  American  com- 
position during  the  progress  of  1910. 
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Several  will  doubtless  become  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  American  ar- 
tistic advancement.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  production  of  the 
Pipe  of  De9%re,  was  the  representation 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  in  Berlin, 
at  the  Kaiser's  request,  of  the  opera 
Pota,  the  music  by  Arthur  Nevin,  and 
the  libretto,  based  on  an  Indian  theme, 
by  Randolph  Hartley.  It  was  sung 
April  23d,  and  was  treated  with  ex- 
ceptional harshness  by  the  critics. 
This  unfortimate  outcome  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  due  in  larger  meas- 
ure to  a  protest  against  what  was 
termed  the  "  Americanization  "  of  the 
German  stage  than  to  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  piece  itself,  serious  as 
these  proved. 

Results  more  gratifying  to  Amer- 
ican pride  had  been  attained  by  Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley  in  the  same  city 
some  three  months  earlier,  when  his 
new  piano  quintet  was  enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed.  Incidental  music  to 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth  was  another 
contribution  by  Mr.  Stillman-Kelley 
to  the  American  list  for  1910.  While 
relatively  little  else  by  native  writers 
was  accorded  public  hearing  during 
the  year,  reports  from  various  (quar- 
ters of  the  United  States  gave  mdi- 
cation  of  a  steadily  increasing  creative 
activity,  rhirine  Aug.  an  opera.  Par 
oletta,  with  music  by  Pietro  Floridia, 
and  book  by  Walter  Jones,  was  given 
in  English  in  Cincinnati.  By  the  end 
of  the  summer  it  became  known  that 
two  more  operas — Natomay  by  Victor 
Herbert,  and  The  Sacrifice,  by  Fred- 
erick Converse — had  been  completed 
by  their  composers. 

Coincident  with  these  matters  was 
the  amazing  spread  of  the  movement 
for  the  use  of  the  English  language 
on  the  lyric  stage.  Efforts  to  this 
end  are  not  of  recent  origin,  but  dur- 
ing 1910  the  scheme  gathered  greatly 
increased  momentum.  Particular  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  was  manifested 
in  those  communities  wherein  the  de- 
sire for  grand  opera  was  just  begin- 
ning strongly  to  assert  itself,  and 
many  of  the  most  noted  foreign  vocal- 
ists volunteered  whole-hearted  sup- 
port. 

"The  Cave  Man."  —  Two  musical 
functions  of  no  mean  significance  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year  were  the 
MacDowell  Festival,  held  in  Peterboro, 


N.  H.,  Aug.  16th-2l8t,  and  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  Continent  the  pra- 
entation  of  a  music  drama,  T%«  Cwt 
Man,  by  the  Bohemian  Club  of  Su 
Francisco,  on  Aug.  6th,  markiiiq^  tk 
occasion  of  the  club's  thirty-Beeood 
annual  ''High  Jinks"  festivity  ib 
Redwood  Forest,  Sonoma  County,  CtL 
An  immense  gathering,  oomprisisg 
eminent  artists,  littSratettrs  and  mt- 
sicians,  was  in  attendance.  Tie 
Cave  Man  was  the  work  of  Charles 
K.  Field.  Wm.  J.  McCoy,  who  fasd 
officiated  in  the  same  capacity  tht 
year  before,  provided  the  musical 
setting.  The  plot,  devised  with  the 
picturesque  locality  of  performance  ia 
view,  dealt  with  the  evolutioo  of 
primitive  man.  The  music,  under- 
taken by  Mr.  McCoy  at  the  elevcsth 
hour,  was  regarded  as  a  creation  of 
undeniable  value. 

The  MacDowell  Festival — the  firsi 
of  its  kind — ^had  for  its  object  the 
conunemoration  of  the  composer'! 
death,  the  emphasizing  of  the  excel- 
lent work  accomplished  in  Peterbtffc 
by  the  MacDowell  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  stimulation  of  in- 
terest in  the  MacDowell  Choral  So- 
ciety of  Peterboro.  It  consisted  d 
a  series  of  spectacular  pageants  rep- 
resenting crucial  events  in  the  town*! 
history,  all  of  them  being  carrkc 
out  to  the  accompaniment  of  Jisc- 
Dowell's  music,  much  of  -which  hfei 
been  especially  arranged  and  orebet- 
trated  for  the  purpose. 

Municipal  Music. — ^A  potent  factt? 
toward  the  improvement  of  pofmlsx 
musical  taste  was  the  complete  ref- 
ormation of  the  municipal  nrasv 
system  in  New  York  City  in  the  earK 
part  of  the  summer.  The  city  a^ 
ministration  greatly  increased  ^ 
appropriation  made  for  the  purpoR 
in  former  years,  and  appointed  Ar- 
thur Farwell,  composer  and  ^tx. 
as  supervisor  of  music  in  parks  aai 
recreation  piers,  thus  insuring  & 
complete  reorganization  of  musiea' 
forces  and  totally  eliminatinff  tbt 
cheap  and  objectionable  class  of  cos- 
positions  previously  considered  a£ 
sufficient.  Two  large  orchestras,  lOr 
der  Arnold  Volpe  and  Franz  KaHee- 
born,  were  secured  to  play  in  tv 
points  in  Central  Park  ^rioe  a  veei 
while  thirty-five  bands  were  mao- 
tained  at  various  parts  of    Manhtt 
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tan,  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and 
the  Bronx  for  nightly  concerts  dur- 
ing the  warm  months.  The  innova- 
tion was  welcomed  with  fervor.  The 
programs,  while  offering  a  certain 
amount  of  popular  music  of  the  bet- 
ter type,  were  largely  devoted  to 
standard  compositions.  Works  of 
such  masters  as  Wagner,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Grieg,  and  Tschaikowsky 
met  with  a  degree  of  approval  that 
surprised  the  most  sanguine.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  innovation 
was  the  provision  made  for  weekly 
performances  in  Central  Park  of  lit^ 
tie  known  compositions  by  American 
composers.  Among  those  whose 
works  were  brought  forward  imder 
these  circumstances  were  Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley — ^whose  Macbeth  mu- 
sic thus  had  its  first  public  produc- 
tion— Arthur  Farwell,  Henry  Had- 
ley,  Homer  Bartlett,  and  Wm.  J.  Mc- 
Coy. 

Gustav  Mahler. — The  general  ten- 
dency of  European  composition  in 
1910  justified  few  promises  of  im- 
mortality. Several  examples  of  it, 
however,  call  for  more  than  passing 
mention.  The  difficulty  of  "  placing  " 
a  contemporaneous  German  work  by 
reports  of  its  reception  at  its  pre- 
miire  is  further  enhanced  through 
the  pronoimced  spirit  of  partisanship 
prevalent  in  that  country — a  condi- 
tion generally  resulting  in  a  degree 
of  over-  or  undervaluation  which  only 
the  clear  perspective  of  a  year  can 
set  aright.  In  this  category  is  like- 
ly to  fall  the  Eiffhth  Symphony  of 
Gustav  Mahler,  which  had  its  initial 
hearing  in  Munich  on  Sept.  12th.  The 
work,  which  is  described  as  marking 
a  new  departure  in  the  evolution  of 
symphonic  form,  requires  almost  two 
hours  in  its  rendition  and  enlists  the 
services  of  one  thousand  participants. 
The  use  of  a  large  chorus  and  a  nimi- 
ber  of  solo  singers  marks  Mamler's 
advance  alons  lines  previously  laid 
down  by  Beethoven  and  Liszt.  They 
are  not  reserved  for  purposes  of  emo- 
tional climax  in  the  closing  move- 
ment as  in  the  works  of  the  com- 
posers just  named,  but  are  closely 
interwoven  with  the  orchestral  fabric 
throughout.  There  was  actus  lly«  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  some  com- 
mentators to  classify  the  thing  as  a 
cantata  rather  than  a  symphony.    The 


conventional  division  into  four  or 
more  movements  is  disregarded.  The 
work  is  in  two  sections,  the  first, 
based  on  the  mediaeval  hymn.  Vent 
Creator  Spiritu^f  and  the  second  em- 
ploying the  text  of  the  closing  scene 
of  Goethe's  Faust  Consensus  of 
critical  opinion  after  the  first  hear- 
ing seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
Mahler  had  created  a  work  of  nobil- 
ity and  beauty  despite  the  hamper- 
ing element  of  excessive  length. 

Strauss.  —  If  the  year  failed  to 
bring  into  performance  Richard 
Strauss's  latest  effort — a  comic  op- 
era, Der  Roaenkavalier — ^the  world 
was  nevertheless  kept  fully  informed 
as  to  its  progress.  According  to 
Strauss's  own  statements,  the  music 
was  conceived  in  a  far  different  style 
from  that  with  which  his  name  has 
always  been  associated,  its  character- 
istics being  rather  those  of  Viennese 
operetta.  The  plot  of  the  opera, 
which  was  devised  by  Hugo  von  Hoff- 
mannsthal,  is  of  no  great  originality, 
treating  as  it  does  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  noble  who  woos  by  proxy, 
only  to  lose  his  intended  bride  to  the 
substitute.  The  characteristics  of 
the  music  were  said  to  be  simplicity 
of  instrumentation,  and  a  predomi- 
nance of  waltz  rhythms  as  thematic 
material,  the  pidce  de  resistance  be- 
ing a  Viennese  waltz  at  the  close  of 
the  second  act.  A  private  hearing 
was  given  some  parts  of  the  score  in 
Sept.,  with  Strauss  at  the  piano.  Of 
it  the  critic,  August  Spanuth,  wrote 
that  "  people  were  astonished  as  they 
listened  to  this  waltz  entirely  with- 
out distinction.  .  .  .  Was  this  really 
our  Richard   Strauss?** 

Some  stir  was  created  during  the 
spring  in  Germany  by  the  writings  of 
Erich  Komgold,  the  thirteen-year-old 
son  of  a  Viennese  music  critic.  These 
included  a  pantomime,  Der  Sohnee- 
ma/ny  a  set  of  variations  entitled  Don 
Quisjcotey  and  a  piano  sonata.  The 
boy's  efforts  earned  him  the  hearty 
compliments  of  Richard  Strauss,  by 
whom  he  showed  himself  to  have  been 
strongly  influenced  in  respect  of  the- 
matic character,  scheme  of  disso- 
nance, and  modulation. 

Music  festivals  were  more  numer- 
ous than  ever  before  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1910.  For  the  first  time  one 
of    these    was    devoted    to    Richard 
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Rtrauu,  and  held  in  Munich.  From 
a  financial  standpoint  it  failed  dis- 
a^trou«*lv.  Still  another  novel  one 
was  held  in  Dortmund  for  the  benefit 
f»f  the  prolific  Max  Reger.  This  com- 
pr>ser'8  chief  additions  to  his  lengthy 
r>pus  list  during  the  year  included  a 
piano  concerto,  a  string  quartet,  and 
a  chaconne  for  violin.  Worthy  of 
record,  alsv),  is  the  second  symphony 
of  Hugo  Kaun,  which  found  favor 
when  played  early  in  the  year  at  the 
Loipsic  Gewandhaus. 

France  and  Italy. — Music  in  France 
underwent  few  striking  developments 
in  1910.  In  March  was  produced  a 
new  opera,  Don  Quixote,  by  Massenet 
at  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera.  It  was 
well  received.  '  Cam i He  Saint-Sa^ns 
also  completed  an  opera,  D^janire,  a 
three-act  amplification  of  liis  inci- 
dental music  composed  for  an  open- 
nir  performance  at  B^ziers  of  Louis 
Gallet*8  play.  Comparative  inactiv- 
ity marked  the  members  of  the  Neo- 
Frepch  school. 

The  two  foremost  achievements  of 


Italy  during  the  year  were  works  of 
Giacomo  Puccini  and  Pietro  Maseagm 
— the  operas,  The  Girl  of  the  CMda 
West  (whose  premier  production  w?s 
given  in  New  York)  and  Tsobel,  re- 
spectively. 

England.  —  England,  like  Amerit^ 
witnessed  an  improvement  in  the 
status  of  native  composers  during  the 
j'ear.  For  this  much  credit  is  due 
Thomas  Beecham,  whose  activities  as 
operatic  impresario  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival  to 
Co  vent  Garden.  He  was  highly  snc- 
cessful  in  presenting  standard  and 
ultra  modern  works,  many  of  them 
in  English,  and  some  by  Elnglish  com- 
posers. During  the  summer  Osear 
Hammerstein,  too,  determined  to  es- 
tablish an  opera  house  in  London. 

Heading  the  list  of  British  imtru- 
mental  composition  was  Edward  El- 
gar's  violin  concerto. 

In  March,  1910,  died  Carl  Reined^e. 
the  composer,  and  Edouard  ColoniK*, 
tlie  conductor;  during  May,  the  aged 
singer,  Pauline  Via rdot -Garcia. 
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Classical  Archeology. — The  year  is 
notable  for  the  inauguration  of  two 
important  projects  by  classical  archae- 
ologists in  the  United  States,  the  plan 
to  excavate  Cyrene  by  the  Archceolog- 
ical  Institute  of  America  and  the  ex- 
ca\Tition  of  Sardis  bv  Princeton  Uni- 
versity.  The  work  projected  by  the 
Institute  is  in  a  region  as  yet  hardly 
touched  by  the  spade,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  C\'rene  itself  rather  than  of 
some  other  site  in  Cyrenaica  was  de- 
termined upon  only  after  careful  ex- 
ploration. The  Turkish  Government 
has  granted  the  necessary  firman. 
The  excavation  of  Sardis  will  undoubt- 
edly add  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  relations  between  Greece  and 
the  Blast.  Both  projects  will  require 
a  long  time  to  complete. 

Crete. — During  the  year  R,  B.  Sea- 
pi^r  has  continued  his  excavations  in 
Crete,  discovering  the  cemetery  of 
luuimia  which  vielded  manv  crania  of 
the  perioils  known  as  Middle  Minoan 
111  ica,  18oi>-16lX>  B.CJ,  and  Late 
Minoan  I  ica.  10*00-1500  B.C,).  He 
has     also     published      {Tramsactioms, 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Musemo 
III)  the  results  of  his  work  on  the 
Island  of  Pseira,  Crete,  in  1907.  T^t 
settlement  extended  from  £Iarly  Mi- 
noan II  to  Late  Minoan  I,  or  fron 
about  2500  to  1500  B.C.,  but  lay  ri 
ruins  during  Middle  Minoan  II  '  i «. 
2000-1850  B.C.).  The  excavation  ^i 
the  town  resulted  in  the  diacoTrr. 
of  some  fine  specimens  of  early  i  r^- 
tan  pottery  of  the  Late  Minoan  if 
riod. 

Corinth  and  Athens. — The  Ajiien~ 
can  School  of  Classical  Studies  it 
Athens  continued  its  excavation  *t 
Corinth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foar- 
tain  of  Pirene.  In  Athens  W.  B. 
Dinsmore  made  important  discoverir' 
on  the  Propytea  (Amrri<««»  Jomr^'^ 
of  ArchfFoloffif,  xiv,  1910 1.  mi^  BL  E 
Hill  on  the  EarUer  ParthenoB.  tfe-z^ 
continuing  the  tradition  estabHslied  tf 
G.  P.  Stevens  with  his  discoveries  oc 
the  Erechthenm.  and  H.  D.  Wood  cc 
the  Propyliea.  Mr.  Dinsmore  alio  def- 
initelv  settled  the  site  of  the 
monument  of  Nicias. 
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Delos  and  Sparta. — Reports  of  tlie 
work  of  English,  French,  Grerman, 
Italian,  and  Greek  archaeologists  in 
1009  are  now  available  and  make  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  antiquity.  At  Delos,  the  sanctuary 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cynthian  hill,  the 
Cabirium,  the  houses  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Agora,  the  building  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  remains  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  were 
excavated.  At  Sparta,  the  English  are 
continuing  the  work  of  clearing  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  town. 
They  have  now  proved  that  Sparta 
possessed  an  art  of  its  own  previous 
to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  that  the 
so-called  Cyrenaic  vases  are  really 
Spartan. 

Colonus. — The  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  the  Greek  Archieological 
Society  have  been  at  Colonus  where 
the  "  chasm,"  the  altar  of  Poseidon, 
and  the  Plutoneum  were  found  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Sophocles. 
From  these  discoveries  it  was  possible 
to  locate  the  Academy  and  the  road 
leading  from  Athens,  to  the  Academy 
along  which  were  the  tombs  of  famous 
men.  The  work  of  the  Society  in 
restoring  the  Propylaea  at  Athens  also 
advanced. 


In  Italy. — In  Italy  excavation  has 
gone  on  in  many  places  including  Pom- 
peii, where  a  pre-Roman  necropolis 
was  found.  In  Rome  a  fine  piece  of 
fortification  wall  over  100  feet  long 
and  with  an  average  height  of  ten 
feet  was  found  on  the  site  of  the  Villa 
Spithoever.  It  is  earlier  than  the  so- 
called  Servian  wall.  Excavations  were 
continued  in  the  Forum,  and  at  Locri 
Epizephyrii,  where  large  numbers  of 
interesting  terra-cotta  tablets  were 
foimd  in  previous  years. 

Further  portions  of  the  cargo  of  the 
ancient  ship  found  off  Mahdia,  Tunis, 
have  been  recovered  and  prove  that  it 
sailed  from  Piraeus  laden  with  works 
of  art  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

Bibliography. — The  most  important 
publication  of  the  year  ( fall  of  1909 ) 
was  Scripta  Minoa,  vol.  i,  by  A.  J. 
Evans.  This  is  the  first  publication 
on  the  inscribed  tablets  from  Cnossus. 
The  writer  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  and  incidentally 
our  own,  was  derived  from  the  Cretan 
script.  Another  important  publica- 
tion is  Fowler  and  Wheeler's  Greek 
Archceologyy  which,  while  purporting 
to  be  a  manual,  is  really  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject.  ( See 
also  Epigraphy.) 


EPiaBAPHY 

Harby  L.  Wilson 


The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  epig- 
raphy is  pursued  in  America  imder 
obvious  disadvantages,  the  chief  of 
which  is  distance  from  classical  sites 
and  from  the  great  museums  of  Eu- 
rope. In  spite  of  these  disadvantages, 
American  scholars  have  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  knowledge  in  this 
field.  Their  activity  has  had  its  cause 
nnd  inspiration  in  three  facts:  namely, 
t'  e  frequent  visits  of  American  stu- 
dents and  professors  to  Greece  and 
Italy,  often  including  residence  in  the 
American  Schools  at  Athens  and  in 
Rome,  the  archaeological  expeditions 
sent  out  by  Cornell,  Harvard,  and 
Princeton,  which  yielded  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  inscriptions,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  considerable  collections  of 
stones  by  several  of  the  universities, 
notably  by  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan, 
Harvard,  and  Columbia. 

Greek  Inscriptions. — The  work  of 
American  epigraphists  during  the  year 


1910  includes  some  discoveries  of  real 
importance,  the  publication  of  many 
new  inscriptions,  and  the  discussion  of 
some  which  were  already  known.  In 
the  American  Journal  of  ArchcBology, 
xiv,  1910,  Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt 
published  twenty- four  Greek  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Negeb,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  is  one  from  Beer- 
sheba  inscribed  in  verse  in  praise  of 
one  Antipater.  More  nimierous  and 
important  are  the  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  of  Syria,  now  being 
brought  out  in  parts  by  Littmann  and 
Prentice.  This  work  is  a  part  of  the 
publication  of  the  second  Princeton 
archaeological  expedition  ( 1904-5 ) , 
and  forms  a  sequel  to  the  elaborate 
volume  of  the  same  title  issued  two 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Prentice  as  the 
epigraphic  result  of  the  first  Prince- 
ton expedition.  In  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  xxxi,  1910,  Prof. 
Robinson  published  some  new  Greek 
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inscriptions  recently  gathered  by  him 
in  Atxica,  Achsca,  and  Lydia,  one  of 
which  gives  another  example  of  the 
rather  rare  AchsBan  dialect.  He  will 
also  edit  the  new  Greek  inscriptions 
from  the  American  excavation  of 
Sardis,  of  which  more  than  twenty 
have  so  far  come  to  light.  The  most 
valuable  is  the  inscription  on  the  cella 
wall  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Cybele, 
which  definitely  fixes  the  attribution 
of  the  Temple  to  Artemis.  For  further 
detail  see  the  report  in  American 
Journal  of  Archaotogy,  1910,  No.  4. 

At  Athens,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
an  important  discovery  was  made  by 
a  young  American  scholar,  Dr.  Allan 
C.  Johnson,  who  found  inscribed  stones 
in  a  mediaeval  wall  on  the  Acropolis. 
Three  new  attic  decrees  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  were  recovered  at  first, 
and  the  number  grew  to  sixteen  when 
the  wall  was  torn  down. 

Latin  Inscriptions. — On  the  Latin 
side  also  the  year  has  seen  several 
discussions  and  publications  of  inter- 
est. To  Dr.  J.  A.  Tolman  we  owe  a 
study  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
in  Blicheler's  (jwrmina  Epigraphioa 
Latina  (Chicago  Dissertation)  which 
considers  the  form,  character,  compo- 
sition, and  content  of  these  metrical 
inscriptions,  and  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Fay 
some  interesting  notes  on  Pompeian 
inscriptions  reading  from  right  to 
left   {American  Journal  of  Philology, 


xxxi).      Unpublished    Latin    inscrip- 
tions, too,  have  been  edited  by  various 
scholars.    In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Urn- 
versity  Circular,  No.  6,  Mr.  Fox  made 
a  preliminary  report  of  five  lead  corse 
tablets  which  contain  words  and  fbmn 
hitherto  unattested  and  make  a  valu- 
able addition  of  about  225   lines  to 
the   literature   of    malediction.     Dr. 
Magoffin,  also,  in  the  Americanr  Jow- 
nal  of  ArchcBology,   xiv,    1910,  pub- 
lished forty-five  new  inscriptions  from 
Latium  and  added  a  large  number  of 
corrections  to  the  C.  I.  L.,  xiv,  and 
Dr.  H.   H.  Armstrong  wrote   briefly 
on  inscriptions  from  Privemum  dis- 
covered by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  at  Pipemo    {American  Jour- 
nal of  Archxxology,  xiv,    1910).     Fi- 
nally   in   the    American    Journal  ef 
Philology,  xxxi,    1910,    Prof.    Wiban 
continued  his  discussion  of  the  Latin 
inscriptions    at    the    Johns     Hopkins 
University,  adding  about  twenty-five 
inscriptions  chiefly  from  Ronae.    Most 
of  these  have  not  before    been    pub- 
lished, a  few  have  been  published  in- 
accurately, and  almost  all  contain  in- 
teresting features.    Prof.  Wilson  als> 
made    a    preliminary    report    on    an 
unpublished  epigraphical    manuscript 
from  Spain,  which  will  add  aomething 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  inseriptiocs 
of   Cftceres   and    its    vicinity.       (See 
American    Journal     of     Arch4BoloQv. 
xiv,  1910.) 


AMEBIC^N   ABCHJBOLOOT 

Edgab  L.  Hewett 


The  Cliff  Palace.— The  past  few 
years  have  witnessed  a  marked  quick- 
ening of  popular  interest  in  the  study 
of  iGnerican  archseology,  resulting  in 
a  corresponding  activity  among  scien- 
tific institutions.  During  the  current 
year  this  increased  activity  has  been 
manifested  by  the  number  of  archs- 
ological  expeditions  in  the  field.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  representing 
the  United  States  Government,  has 
just  completed  the  excavation  and  re- 
pair of  CI  iff  Palace  and  Spruce  Tree 
House,  two  of  the  most  important  cliff 
dwellings  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  in  Southwestern  Colorado.  This 
work  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  under  whose  di- 
rection these  ruins  have  been  cleared 


of  debris,  and  put  in  condition  to  tead: 
a  valuable  lesson  to  the  travelii^ 
public. 

Mexican  Archseology. — The  Mex- 
ican Government,  under  the  directioa 
of  Sefior  Don  Leopoldo  Batres>  In- 
spector General  of  Archaeological  Mon- 
uments for  that  Republic,  has  con- 
tinued its  archeological  operations  at 
San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  near  Mexico 
City.  This  work,  when  oompletfd. 
will  have  uncovered  one  of  the  largr^t 
centers  of  primitive  population  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

Guatemala  inA  Honduras. — ^Daring 
the  winter  months,  the  Arch»o1ogiea! 
Institute  of  America,  through  ita 
School  of  American  Ardicology,  the 
headquarters  at  Santa  F4,  N.  IC,  sent 
an  expedition  to  the  Southern  Maya 
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region  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
in  charge  of  the  director  of  the  school. 
Ck>pan  and  Quirigua,  the  two  largest 
of  the  Southern  Maya  cities,  were  vis- 
ited, and  the  inscriptions  studied  and 
photographed,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  opening  next  year  of  an  ex- 
tensive archseoTogical  project,  which 
is  to  continue  for  a  term  of  years. 

New  Mexico. — The  same  institu- 
tion, in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  commenced 
in  June  an  ethnographic  survey  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Vallev,  in  N.  M., 
which  will  include  witnin  its  scope, 
not  only  excavation,  surveying,  and 
mapping,  but  also  correlated  studies 
in  the  phenomena  of  cognate  branches 
such  as  ethnology,  physiography, 
geology,  zo5logy,  and  botany  in  their 
relation  to  the  ancient  cultures  of 
that  region.  This  work  has  been  im- 
der  the  joint  direction  of  the  director 
of  the  school,  and  F.  W.  Hodge,  eth- 
nologist-in-charge,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  During  the  fall 
months  the  school  also  excavated 
Balcony  House,  one  of  the  largest  cliff 
dwellings  in  the  Mesa  Vprde  National 
Park. 

South  America. — This  year  has  also 
marked  the  return  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archseology  and 
Ethnology  of  Harvard  University,  to 
the  field  of  the  Maya  Culture,  to  our 
knowledge  of  which  it  has  made  in- 
valuable contributions  in  former  years. 
Dr.  Alfred  Tozzer  conducted  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Central  Maya  field, 
visiting  sites  in  Northern  Guatemala 
and  British  Honduras,  in  which  latter 
place  excavations  were  made.  The 
same  institution  has  recently  brought 
to  a  close  a  three  years'  expedition 


in  South  America,  during  which  time 
the  headwaters  of  the  .^jnazon  River 
were  explored,  and  ethnological  collec- 
tions secured  from  this  little  known 
region. 

Among  the  activities  of  independent 
students  of  American  archeology, 
worthy  of  special  note,  may  be  men- 
tioned Clarence  B.  Moore's  mound  ex- 
cavations in  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  publication  by  Charles  P.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  the  results  of  many  years' 
study  of  the  hierofflyphic  inscriptions 
left  by  the  ancient  Mayas  of  Central 
America,  in  a  noteworthy  work  en- 
titled The  Numeration,  Calendar  Bye- 
tern,  and  Astronomiodl  Knowledge  of 
the  Mayas, 

Bibliography.  —  The  leading  jour- 
nals, devoted  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  American  archseology,  are  The 
American  Journal  of  ArchoBology  and 
The  American  Anthropologist,  These 
magazines  appear  quarterly,  and  pre- 
sent articles  of  current  interest  to  the 
science;  book  reviews,  archaeological 
notes,  and  items.  A  periodical  of  a 
more  popular  character,  dealing  in 
part  with  American  archseology,  is 
The  Records  of  the  Past,  Several 
scientific  institutions  and  imiversities 
issue,  from  time  to  time,  publications 
dealing  with  different  subjects  of  the 
science,  among  which  are  the  Annual 
Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology;  the  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Museum  of  Mex- 
ico ;  the  Papers  of  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Archflpology;  the  Memoirs  and 
Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
and  the  occasional  archaeological  pa- 
pers of  other  institutions  and  private 
individuals. 
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ANCIENT   LITEBATUBE 

{Additions  from  Papyri) 
Clifford  H.  Mocre 

The  recovery  of  Aristotle's  OonaH' 
tut  ion  of  Athens  from  an  Egyptian 
papyrus  some  twenty  years  ago 
opened  a  new  period  in  which  the 
additions  made  to  extant  Greek  litera- 
ture by  the  discoveries  of  new  papyri 
have  been  so  constant  that  scholars 
have  come  to  expect  that  each  year 
will  bring  something  new  and  valu- 
able. The  past  twelve  month  has  not 
disappointed  that  expectation,  for  tlie 
seventh  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri  (London,  1910) ,  contains  much 
that  is  welcome.  The  papyri  pub- 
lished date  from  the  late  second  to 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  They 
give  us  considerable  fragments  of  the 
Aetia  and  Iambi  of  the  Alexandrian 
poet  Callimachus,  fairly  extensive 
fragments  of  a  prose  treatise  on  lit- 
erary composition,  portions  of  the 
MiirovfjLtyos  of  the  comic  poet  Menander. 
a  bit  from  an  unknown  historical 
work,  and  a  complete  *EyK(&fuoy  'Epfiov. 
All  this  is  new,  as  in  a  certain  sense 
is  a  small  fragment  of  the  Oreek  ver- 
sion of  the  apocalyptic  work  called 
the  sixth  book  of  Ezra,  of  which  the 
Latin  text  only  has  hitherto  been 
known.  The  present  discovery  may 
give  support  for  the  view  that  the 
work  originated  in  Egypt.  Of  works 
already  extant  we  have  some  verses 
from  Qenesis  ii  and  iii  in  the  Greek 
version,  parts  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  vii-viii,  and  some 
verses  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  iii-iv.  Two  fragments  of 
Plato's  PhcBdruSj  one  from  Xenophon's 
CyropcBdiay  i,  6,  and  one  from  Chari- 
ton's romance  of  Ohcereas  and  Callir- 
ho€  complete  the  list. 


the  fragments  from  the  works  of  Cal- 
limachus  and  the  portion  of  a  play  of 
Menander.  The  former  are  contained 
on  two  leaves  which  once  belonged  to 
a  papyrus  book.  The  portion  of  tl^ 
Aetia  recovered  from  the  first  leaf 
amounts  to  ninety  verses,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  occupied  with  the 
story  of  Aeon  tins  and  Cydippe.  We 
also  learn  that  the  poet  drew  this 
story  from  Xenomedes.  the  historian 
of  Ceos  in  the  early  fifth  century,  who 
has  thus  been  made  something  more 
than  a  name  to  us;  and  in  fact,  Cal- 
limachus  devotes  nineteen  verses  of 
this  fragment  to  a  summary  of 
Xenomedes's  mythical  history.  *  The 
second  leaf  contains  the  epilogue  to 
the  Aetia  and  some  450  verses  of  the 
lamhiy  of  which  unhappily  a  large 
part  are  damaged  past  certain  and 
complete  restoration.  Enough,  how- 
ever, is  preserved  to  give  us  the  story 
of  Bathycles's  cup,  adjudged  to  Thales 
as  the  wisest  of  men,  and  a  tale  of 
the  reversal  of  nature  in  the  reign  of 
Cronos,  including  a  quarrel  between 
the  olive  tree  and  the  laurel.  Al- 
though the  fragment  of  Menanders 
Mia-o^fififos — The  Hated  Man — are  but 
scanty,  yet  the  large  portions  of  his 
comedies  recovered  during  the  last 
few  years  make  every  additional  find 
doubly  welcome. 

The  considerable  fragments  of  the 
anonymous  prose  treatise  on  literary 
composition  found  on  papyrus  of  the 
third  century,  but  composed  between 
A.D.  50  and  200,  present  a  variety  of 
subjects:  the  characteristics  of  Lysias, 
observations  on  systems  of  ethics, 
omission  of  names  and  suppression  of 
facts  in  various  prose  writers,  crit- 
icism of  the  orators  for  belittling  the 
achievements  of  Philip,  censure  of  the 
diction  of  Xenophon,  and  a  collection 
of  Atticisms.  The  historical  fragment 


Of  all  these  the  most  important  are  '  on  papyrus  of  the  third  centurv  de- 
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scribes  a  battle  which  is  as  yet  un- 
identified. Finally  the  encomium  on 
Hermes  in  twenty-two  verses  is  a 
rather  mediocre  effusion,  apparently 
of  the  second  centurv  of  our  era. 

While  these  are  the  chief  literary 
finds  made  known  during  the  past 
year  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
has  been  published  a  large  number  of 
new  rescripts,  documents,  and  letters, 
which  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
nonliterary  Greek  language  in  the 
imperial  period  and  of  social  and  gov- 
ernmental matters  in  Egypt.  Unhap- 
pily no  papyri  containing  Latin  writ- 
ings have  been  recovered. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of 
literary  works  made  known  in  former 
years  must  be  named  Grenfell  and 
Hunt's  Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  that  historical  work  which 
was  first  published  by  them  in  The 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  Vol.  V.  The 
authorship  of  this  is  confidently 
claimed  for  Theopompus  by  Eduard 
Meyer  in  an  interesting  book  Theo- 
pomps  Hellenika  (Halle,  1909),  but 
the  original  editors  still  hesitate  be- 
tween Theopompus  and  Cratippus. 
The  fragments  of  Menander,  old  and 
new,  have  been  edited  by  A.  Korte: 
Menandrea  ew  papyris  et  membrams 
vi'tustissimia,  ed.  maior  (Leipsic, 
1910),  ed.  minor  {ibid.)  ;  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Hero,  Epitrepontes, 
Pericevromene,  and  8amia  have  been 
provided  with  introductions,  explana- 
tory and  critical  notes,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy by  Edward  Capps  in  an  edition 
which  deserves  the  warmest  praise 
(Boston,  1910). 

Finally  may  be  named  the  useful 
collections  by  George  Milligan,  Selec- 
tions from  the  Greek  Papyris,  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  1910,  which 
offers  fifty-five  selected  texts  cover- 
ing over  nine  centuries;  few  can  be 
called  literary,  but  they  throw  light 
on  the  language  and  history  of  the 
period  they  cover. 

SEMITIC   PHILOLOaY 

J^IORRIS   JaSTROW 

Within  the  general  field  of  Semitic 
philology  the  completion  of  Prof. 
Carl  Brockelraann's  Grundriss  der 
vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  Semi- 
tischen  Sprachen  (Berlin,  Reuther 
and  Reichard,   1908-10)    merits  first 


mention  as  a  comprehensive  work 
embodying  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge by  an  acknowledged  master  of 
the  entire  field  of  Semitic  philology. 
After  a  survey  of  the  character  and 
literature  of  each  one  of  the  Semitic 
languages  and  dialects,  the  phonol- 
ogy is  taken  up  in  detail  and  with 
equal  exhaustiveness,  the  noun  and 
verb  formations  and  the  particles. 
The  division  adopted  for  the  Semitic 
languages  is  that  into  east  and  west, 
with  a  further  subdivision  of  the  west- 
ern Semitic  languages  into  northwest 
Semitic,  comprising  Canaanitic  and 
Aramaic,  and  southwest  Semitic,  cov- 
ering Arabic  and  Abyssinian.  Babylon- 
ian-Assyrian (which  is  preferable  to 
Brockelmann*s  Assyrian-Babylonian ) 
is  the  representative  of  the  eastern 
Semitic  branch,  and  is  significant  as 
the  first  to  branch  off  definitely  from 
the  common  trunk.  Brockelmann  in- 
clines strongly  towards  including  Egyp- 
tian in  the  Semitic  group,  and  also 
believes  in  a  grade  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  lan- 
guages. The  attempts  to  discover  a 
relationship  between  the  Semitic  and 
the  Indo-Germanic  group  have  led 
to  no  results.  Indications  point  to 
Arabia  as  the  original  home  of  the 
Semites,  though  this,  too,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
solved. 

In  Prof.  Max  L.  Margolis*  Gram- 
mar of  the  Aramaic  idiom  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (German  and 
English  editions,  Munich,  C.  H.  Beck, 
1910)  we  have  the  first  thoroughly 
scientific  study  of  the  language  of 
the  great  compilation  of  Talmudical 
Judaism.  Based  on  a  study  of  the 
manuscript  material,  the  grammat- 
ical forms  are  set  forth  with  an  ap- 
plication of  that  exact  philological 
method  which  is  in  the  main  the 
gift  of  German  scholarship.  The 
work  is  an  important  contribution 
also  to  the  comparative  study  of  Se- 
mitic speech. 

The  Encyclopcedia  of  Islam  (Ger- 
man, French,  and  English)  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Prof.  Houtsma, 
of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  and  with 
the  co5peration  of  a  large  body  of 
scholars,  is  progressing  very  slowly, 
only  six  parts  having  appeared  since 
1908.  When  completed  it  will  form 
a  vast  storehouse  of  facts,  covering 
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the  entire  scope  of  Islamism,  histor- 
ical, geographical,  biographical,  lit- 
erary, artistic,  legal,  and  theological. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  publication 
of  the  great  biographical  encyclopaedia 
of  Ibn  Sa'ad,  with  sketches  of  all 
notable  persons  in  the  history  of 
Islamism  down  to  the  year  230  of 
the  Hegira — ^i.  e.,  to  the  tenth  century 
A.D.,  is  proceeding  rapidly  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Ed.  Sachau,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  (Brill,  Leiden). 
Eight  volumes  of  this  important 
mine  of  valuable  historical  material 
have  now  appeared. 

The  large  archive  of  clay  tablets 
found  in  190^-07,  at  BoghAz-KM,  by 
Prof.  Hugo  Winckler,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  still  awaits  publication, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Winckler  has 
communicated  some  preliminary  re- 
sults ( Die  Arier  in  den  Urkimden  von 
Boghfiz-KOi  in  the  Orientalistiache 
lAteraturzeitung,  July,  1910)  in  which 
he  furnishes  some  specimen  transla- 
tions of  the  tablets,  all  bearing,  as  he 
believes,  on  the  prominent  position 
occupied  in  the  Hittite  Empire  by  the 
Aryan  population.  The  thesis  rests 
upon  a  very  doubtful  comparison  of 
a  term  marianaf  occurring  in  these 
tablets  with  the  Vedic  tnarya,  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  heroes."  Fortunately 
the  proof  for  Aryan  settlements  in 
central  Asia  Minor  as  early  as  circa 
1500  B.C.  is  independent  of  such  haz- 
ardous conjectures.  Winckler,  him- 
self, furnished  a  more  substantial  one 
by  his  discovery  that  the  names  of 
Vedic  deities,  like  Varuna  and  Mitra, 
occur  in  the  tablets  of  Bogh&z-KOi. 
Pending  the  publication  of  the  tablets 
from  which  the  solution  of  the  Hit- 
tite problem  may  be  expected,  we  have 
in  Prof.  John  Garstang's  Land  of  the 
Hittitea  ( New  York,  Dutton,  1910)  an 
admirable  survey  of  explanations  and 
discoveries  with  a  summary  of  all  that 
we  can  at  present  gather  from  the 
Rtory  of  the  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  first  volume  of  L.  W.  King's  His- 
tory of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Lon- 
don, Chatto  &  Windus,  1910)  covers 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Babylonian  monarchy 
circa  2000  B.C.  The  material  for  this 
period  is  still  too  scanty  to  permit  of 


writing  a  continuous  history,  bot 
what  we  have  is  well  utilised  by  tbe 
author,  who  adds  to  the  vmlue  of  be 
work  by  plans  and  illustratioiis  and 
a  good  map,  besides  archseological  dis- 
cussions of  deep  interest.  In  an  im- 
portant appendix,  Mr.  EJng  revief^ 
the  bearings  of  the  results  of  tbe  tm 
expeditions  of  Pumpelly,  in  1903-04, 
to  the  transeaspian  proyinoe  of  Rus- 
sian Turkestan  on  the  origin  of  the 
Sumerians — ^the  non-Semitie  settlen 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Whik 
not  pronouncing  a  definite  opinioD, 
Mr.  King  inclines  to  the  belief  thit 
further  explorations  will  strengUtes 
the  view  of  Pumpelly  that  the  cestrtl 
Asian  oasis  represents  the  foiutaio- 
head  of  western  Asiatic  culture  and 
that  the  Sumerians  may  have  eoi&e 
from  this  region. 

Besides  marking  a  reaction  against 
the  Pan-Babylonistic  thesis  of  Ger- 
man scholars  who  would  interpret  the 
entire  culture  of  antiquity  in  terns 
of  an  astral-mythology  that  had  its 
origin  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  Prof. 
A.  T.  Clay's  Amurru,  the  Home  of  the 
Northern  Semites  (Phila.  S.  S.  Tim«, 
1910),  pleads  for  an  early  migration 
of  "  Amorites  "  from  northern  ^pria 
to  Babylonia,  and  sees  pronounced 
"Amoritish"  influences  in  the  ^rly 
Babylonian  pantheon  and  in  mytls 
that  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Bahylonia,  aad 
from  there  traveled  to  the  westers 
branches  of  the  Semites,  including  the 
Hebrews.  The  thesis  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  learnedly  and  ingeniously  worked 
out,  though  meager  philolo^cal  en- 
dence  is  often  pushed  beyond  doe 
bounds. 

The  International  Chritical  Comenen- 
tary  (New  York,  Scribner's)  series 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  completks 
by  the  addition  of  Genesis  hy  Pro! 
John  Skinner,  and  Chronicles  hy  Prd. 
Edward  L.  Curtis,  both  of  wldcb 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  iitoT- 
oughness  and  completeness  from  tite 
philological  and  exegetical  point  o: 
view  that  has  made  the  ▼ommes  <^ 
the  series  standard  authorities  reeof- 
nized  as  such  in  Europe  as  "well  a^ 
this  country.  About  one  half  of  the 
Old  Testament  series  has  noiir  bees 
issued. 
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nTDO-GEBMANIO  PHZLOLOGT 

{EocUmve    of    the    OermarUo    Laiv- 
guagea) 

Roland  G.  Kent 

The  past  few  years  have  been  an 
era  of  convenient  handbooks,  contain- 
ing usually  grammar  and  texts,  of 
comparative  grammars  of  a  set  of  re- 
lated languages,  and  of  etymological 
dictionaries ;  works  embodying  in  con- 
cise form  the  latest  results  in  the 
field.  The  most  recent  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Obiobb,  W. — Elementarbncta  des  San- 
skrit.    Heidelberg,  Winter,  1910. 

OiLDNEB,  K.  F. — Der  Rigreda  In  Ans- 
watal,  vol.  11  (Stuttgart,  Kotalhammer, 
1009)  ;  a  commentary  to  those  hjmns 
to  which  vol.  1   (1907)   forms  a  glos- 


Rbichblt,    H. — Awestisches    RIementar- 

bnch.     Heidelberg,  Winter,  1909. 
liBSKiBN,  A. — Grammatilc  der  altbnlgar- 
Ischen   Sprache.     Heidelberg,   Winter, 
1909. 
Bbbnbkbb,      E.  —  Slavlsches      etymolo- 
gisches  WOrterbuch.    Heidelberg,  Win- 
ter; part  5  has  appeared. 
Pbdbbsbn,    H. — ^Vergleichende    Oramma- 
tlk   der   keltischen    Sprachen,    vol.    1. 
Elnleltnng  und  Lantlehre.     GOttlngen, 
Vanderhoek,  1909. 
THT7BNETSBN,     R. — Hsndbuch    des    Alt- 

Irlschen.     Heidelberg,  Winter,  1909. 
BoiSACQ,   E. — ^Dlctlonnalre   4tymologlque 
de    la    langne    grecque.      Heidelberg, 
Winter,  and  Paris,  Klincksleck.     Fart 
V  has  appeared. 
Thumb,  A. — Handbnch  der  griechlschen 

Dialekte.  Heidelberg,  Winter,  1909. 
Waxdb,  a. — Latelnisches  etymologlsches 
WSrterbuch,  Ed.  2.  Heidelberg,  Win- 
ter, 1910. 
Other  convenient  handbooks  appear  be- 
low nnder  the  names  of  C.  D.  Bock 
and  H.  C.  Tolman. 

Karl  W.  Hiersemann,  of  Leipsic, 
acquired  in  1909  a  collection  of  1,294 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  on  palm  leaves, 
written  mainly  in  South  Indian  al- 
phabets, and  including  a  great  variety 
of  texts.  At  latest  advices  they  had 
not  found  a  purchaser. 

American  Contributions.— The  re- 
cent contributions  of  American  schol- 
ars include  the  following:^ 

^  The  author  uses  the  following  ab- 
breviations in  this  text: 

AJP.,  American  Journal  of  Philology; 
CP.,  OlasHoal  Philology;  OQ.,  Olaaaical 
Quarterly ;    IF.,    Indogermaniache    For- 


INDOIRANIAN,—C.  R.  Lanman 
(Harvard)  has  completed  and  edited 
the  late  W.  D.  Whitney's  (Yale)  trans- 
lation of  and  commentary  on  the 
A  t  harvorveda  Sain  hi  id  ( Cambridge, 
1906,  vols,  vii-viii  in  Harvard  Orien- 
tal Series,  edited  by  C.  R.  Lanman). 

M.  Bloomfield  (Johns  Hopkins) 
has  presented  The  Religion  of  the 
Veda  (New  York,  Putnam,  1908)  in 
the  American  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Religions,  His  Vedio  Concordance 
(Cambridge,  1906,  vol.  x  in  Harvard 
Oriental  Seriee)  is  to  be  supplement- 
ed by  a  work  on  the  Vedic  variants. 
(See  Bloomfield,  JAOS,,  29,  286-298; 
and  also  Michelson,  JA08.,  29,  284- 
285.) 

A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (0)lumbia),  in 
his  Persia  Past  and  Present  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1906),  described  his 
travels  and  researches  amid  the  scenes 
of  Zoroaster's  life,  and  his  examination 
of  the  crucee  in  the  old  Persian  in- 
scription of  Darius  at  Behistan.  In 
the  Columbia  Indo-Iranian  Beriee, 
edited  by  Jackson,  there  have  recent- 
ly appeared,  vol.  v,  Sayings  of  Bud' 
dha,  the  Iti-vuttaka,  by  J.  H.  Moore, 
1908;  vol.  vi,  Nyaishes  or  Zoroastrian 
Litanies,  by  M.  N.  Dhalla,  1908;  vol. 
vii,  Dasarupa,  a  Treatise  on  Hindu 
Dramaturgy,  by  G.  C.  O.  Haas,  1910. 

H.  C.  Tolman  (Vanderbilt)  has 
issued  in  the  Vanderbilt  Oriental 
Series  (edited  by  himself  and  J.  H. 
Stevenson),  an  Ancient  Persian  Lex- 
icon and  Texts  ( Nashville,  1908 ) ,  and 
a  Cuneiform  Supplement  with  an  In- 
dex Verborum  by  E.  L.  Johnson 
(Nashville,  1910).  These  are  de- 
cidedly the  most  usable  editions  of  the 
old  Persian  inscriptions;  the  former 
volimie  contains  the  transliterated 
texts  with  translation  and  lexicon, 
and  the  latter  contains  a  grammar, 
a  facsimile  of  the  texts,  and  a  con- 
cordance. Tolman's  note  in  AJP., 
31,  80,  if  his  restoration  of  the  in- 
scription Darius  NRb  be  correct, 
shows  conclusively  that  Darius  was 
a  Zoroastrian. 

F.  Edperton  (Johns  Hopkins)  has 
a  convincing  treatment  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Elliptic  Dual 
and  Dvandva  Compounds  in  KZ.,  43, 

schungen;  JA08.,  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society;  KZ.,  Zeitachrift 
fUr  vergleiohenden  Spraohforsohung,  be- 
fjrUndet  von  A.  Kuhn. 
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110-120,  and  some  etymological  notes 
in  /F.,  24,  291-293.  ' 

T.  Michel«on  has  written  upon  the 
Indian  dialects  seen  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka*s  Fourteen  Edicts,  and 
seeks  to  prove  that  their  dialects  are 
not  directly  descended  from  classical 
Sanskrit:  IF,,  23,  127-131,  219-271, 
24.  52-55,  27,  194-195,  296;  JTZ.,  43, 
:J51:  AJP.,  30.  183-187,  284-297,  41ft- 
429,  31.  55-65:  CP.,  5,  219-220; 
JXOFi.,  30,  77-93. 

E.  W.  Burlin^ame,  in  Buddha- 
ghoaa*a  Dhammapada  Commentary 
{Proc.  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and 
t^cienceft,  45,  467-550),  gives  the 
titles  of  the  stories,  an  index  to 
them,  and  summaries  of  the  first 
four  books. 

In  IF.,  25  and  26,  issued  as  a  Fest- 
9Chrift  fUr  Karl  Brugmann,  there  are 
four  contributions  by  American  schol- 
ars:  A,  V.  W.  Jackson,  Indo-Iranian 
\otea,  26,  177-184:  M.  Bloomfield, 
On  Some  Disguised  Forms  of  Sanskrit 
Pacu  Cattle,'25,  185-199;  C.  D.  Buck 
(Chicairo),  Grerk  \otes,  25,  257-263; 
E.  W.  Fay  (Texas),  eC[fjmy  and  imdgo, 
26,  27-42. 

Miss  W.  W.  Wilson,  The  Soma  Of- 
fering in  a  Fraqment  of  Alcfnan^ 
AJP.y  30,  188-195;  E.  A.  Weldin, 
Rigreda.  1.  S2,  S,  A  J  P.,  31.  329-330; 
J.  E.  Abbott,  Indian  Inscriptions  on 
the  Fire  Temple  at  BQku,  JAOS.,  29, 
299-304. 

GREEK  A  \D  LATIX.—C,  D.  Buck's 
excellent  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Um- 
hrian  (Boston,  Ginn,  1904)  has  been 
translated  with  slight  omissions  into 
German  by  E.  Prokosch  (Wisconsin) 
under  the  title  Elementarhuch  der 
oskisch-umhrischen  Dialekte  (Heidel- 
berg, Winter,  1905).  Buck's  Greek 
Dialects  (Boston,  Ginn,  1910)  is  also 
a  splendid  manual,  not  identical  in 
method  with  Thumb's  Handhuch  (see 
above).  Buck  is  now  supervising  a 
series  of  Studies  in  Greek  Noun  For- 
mation (Introduction  by  Buck  in  CP., 
6,  323-326),  based  on  collections  be- 
gun by  the  late  A.  W.  Stratton,  and 
since  extended;  the  first  portion,  that 
on  Labial  Terminations  ICP.y  5,  326- 
356),  is  by  E.  H.  Sturtevant  (Bar- 
nard), and  marks  a  great  advance 
over  previous  work. 

The  late  M.  Warren  (Harvard) 
offers  a  brilliant  interpretation  and 
restoration   of   The  Stele  Inscription 


in  the   Roman   Forufn,   in   A4P.,  28, 
.249-272,  373-400. 

£.  W.  Fay,  in  Synthesis  DoUolanm 
Dresseliana  {AJP.,  30,  121-1381. 
gives  an  extremely  in^nious  inter- 
pretation of  the  Duenos  inscriptioB 
as  a  humorous  archaizing  product  of 
a  grammarian  between  the  time  of 
Lucilius  and  that  of  Quintillan. 

Greek  and  Latin  etymologies  are 
discussed  by  M.  Bloomfield  in  AJP.. 
29,  78-81  (  Tpdirfitfs )  ;  by  F.  A.  Wood 
(Chicago)  in  CP.,  3,  74-86  {ftmi,. 
maned,  fehris,  melior,  tempus^  etci. 
5,  303-308 ;  by  E.  W.  Fay  in  KZ.,  41, 
208  (Kpanr^n.  crApuIa)  ;  42,  86:  42. 
382,  and  43,  120  {-ter  of  prepoeitico.* 
and  adverbs,  cumulus,  clffn€ns)  ;  43, 
154-160  ipremit,  gerit,  atr6x,  etc); 
IF,,  26,  27-42 ;  CQ.,  3,  272-278  imile$. 
etc.)  ;  4,  80-90  {annus,  etc.)  ;  CP.,  4. 
301-310  (mM,  ted)  ;  by  C.  D.  Bwi 
in  IF.,  25,  257-263  (iarid,  etc,) ;  by 
E.  H.  Sturtevant  in  CQ.,  3,  8-12  (du, 
mis,  etc.)  ;  CP.,  3,  435-440. 

A.  R.  Anderson  (Princeton)  con- 
tinues his  valuable  studies  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Plautus  by  Tlie  Use  of  the 
(E  Diphthong  in  Plautus,  in  CP^  4, 
291-300. 

F.  F.  Abbott  (Princeton)  treat* 
Vulgar  Latin  in  the  Ars  Consentii  ie 
Barharismis  in  CP.,  4,  233-47. 


LATIN 

Charles  Kxapp 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months 
the  most  important  contributions  t^ 
the  study  of  Latin  literature  have 
been  made  abroad.  Foremost  is  J. 
W.  Duff*8  A  Literary  History  cf 
Rome  (London,  Unwin  Brothers, 
1909),  an  admirable  account  of  Bl>- 
man  literature  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  end  of  the  Grolden  A^,  whifb 
emphasizes  the  Roman  elements  in 
Latin  literature  and  the  originality 
of  the  Romans.  A  review  of  thi 
book,  itself  a  contribution  to  iM 
subject,  is  by  K.  F.  Smith  in  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology,  31. 

Less  valuable,  because  less  sure  in 
its  general  grasp,  but  very  suggestive 
often  in  details  and  important  sinfe 
it  is  the  sole  book  in  English  devoted 
to  the  theme,  is  H.  E.  Butler's  Post- 
Augustan  Poetry  (Oxford,  Claren^s 
Press,  1909),  dealing  with  the  poets 
from    Seneca    the    Younger    throogk 
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Martial  and  Juvenal.  Valuable,  too, 
is  V.  Plessis's  La  Po^sie  Latine 
(Paris,  Klincksieck,  1909),  a  thor- 
ough study  of  Latin  poetry  from  An- 
dronicus  to  Namatianus,  also  well 
reviewed  by  K.  F.  Smith,  American 
Journal  of  Philology j  30. 

Two  of  the  three  volumes  of  a  fine 
work,  Einleiiung  in  die  Altertufna- 
tcissenschaftj  consisting  of  papers  by 
various  scholars,  edited  by  A.  Gercke 
and  E.  Norden  (Leipsic,  Teubner, 
1010),  have  appeared;  they  contain 
important  articles  on  Roman  meter, 
literature,  religion,  and  philosophy. 

In  America  most  of  the  work  in 
the  field  is .  published  in  periodicals 
rather  than  in  book  form.  Among 
books  the  first  place  is  held  by  C.  U. 
Clark's  definitive  edition  of  the  text 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  most 
elaborate  work  (Vol.  I,  Berlin,  Weid- 
mann,  1910).  We  may  name  also 
M.  11.  ^lorgan's  Addresses  and  Essays 
(New  York,  American  Book  Co., 
1910),  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant part  of  which  deals  with  Vitru- 
vius.  Much  less  weighty  is  F.  F. 
.Abbott's  Society  and  Politics  in  An- 
cient RomCf  in  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  inscriptions,  some  light  is 
thrown  on  matters  connected  with 
Latin  literature.  Finally,  a  notable 
article  of  general  interest  is  P. 
Shorey's  The  Case  for  the  Classics 
(Chicago.  The  School  Review^  18), 
especially  valuable  for  bibliographical 
matter  relating  to  the  assault  on  the 
classics  and  the  defense. 

Volumes  of  classical  studies  pub- 
lished by  various  universities  (e.  g., 
California,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Har- 
vard, Michigan,  Nevada)  contain 
matters  relating  to  the  study  of 
Latin  literature,  though  often  on  re- 
condite topics  of  narrow  appeal.  The 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  for  1909  also  con- 
tains matter  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Latin  literature. 

The  American  Journal  of  Philology ^ 
31  (Baltimore),  and  Classical  Phil- 
ology^ 5  (Chicago),  contain  various 
articles  within  our  field.  Only  a  few 
can  be  named  here.  From  the  former 
journal  we  notice  E.  W.  Fay,  review 
of  G.  Friedrich's  Catulli  Veronensis 
TAher  (Leipsic,  Teubner,  1908)  ;  A. 
G.  Harkness,  The  Final  Monosyllable 
in   Latin   Prose  and    Poetry^    which 


seeks  to  deduce  from  the  examples 
cited  inferences  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  accent  on  verse  structure; 
M.  B.  Ogle,  Laurel  in  Ancient  Re- 
ligion arS,  Folk-Lore,  a  collection  of 
examples  bearing  on  the  theme  from 
both  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with 
comment  thereon;  E.  G.  Sihler,  Ser- 
vianay  an  attempt  to  set  forth  some- 
thing concerning  Servius's  personality 
and  to  discuss  him  anew  as  gram- 
marian and  rhetorician;  R.  B.  Steele, 
Relative  Temporal  Statements  in 
Latin,  which  sets  up  a  new  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  subjunctive  cum- 
clause  (deriving  it  from  Oratio  Obli- 
qua),  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
literature  as  well  as  to  the  gram- 
marian. In  Classical  Philology  the 
articles  are  even  more  technical, 
commonly,  and  of  narrower  appeal. 
J.  S.  Phillimore,  assuming,  without 
proof,  that  the  poem  called  Culex  is 
by  Vergil,  proceeds  to  emend  con- 
sistently to  produce  a  text  which 
shall  show  the  technical  proficiency 
we  expect  from  Vergil,  even  in  his 
earliest  days,  a  strangely  subjective 
procedure;  E.  K.  Rand  writes  on 
Early  Mediceval  Commentaries  on 
Terence  (the  concluding  pages  discuss 
also  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of 
Terence  in  the  Middle  Ages)  ;  A.  L. 
Wheeler  writes  on  Propertius  as  Prce- 
eepfor  A  maris  and  Erotic  Teaching 
in  Roman  Elegy  (the  papers  tend  to 
weaken  belief  in  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Roman  elegiac  poets  to  Alexan- 
drian influences).  Of  a  more  minute 
sort  are  papers  on  the  text  of  Livy, 
by  F.  W.  Shiplev;  on  that  of  Pliny, 
by  E.  T.  Merrilfand  F.  E.  Robbins; 
on  that  of  Catullus,  bv  B.  Ullman. 

CLASSICAL   PHILOLOaY 

Paul  Shorey 

This  is  not  a  subject  in  which  we 
may  expect  the  annual  announcement 
of  startling  discoveries,  nor  are  Amer- 
ican scholars  as  yet  producing  epoch- 
making  books.  But  the  development 
of  graduate  studies  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  trained  a  generation  of 
scholars  whose  total  productivity  is 
creditable  to  the  present  and  of  great 
promise  for  the  future.  Belletristic 
writers  sometimes  disparage  this  work 
as  narrow  and  technical  in  its  scope, 
and  contrast  it  invidiously  with  uie 
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comprehensive  erudition  of  Germany 
or  the  literary  charm  of  the  best 
French  and  English  essays  on  clas> 
sical  themes.  The  work  of  ambitious 
professional  scholars  is  naturally  in 
large  part  technical,  but  the  charge 
of  narrowness  is  undeserved.  In  the 
lack  of  libraries  and  other  equipment, 
much  of  our  older  scholarship  was 
necessarily  limited  to  special  linguistic 
and  syntactical  researcn.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  universi^  ideals 
and  of  the  Archsological  mstitute 
with  its  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
has  brought  about  a  change.  Specialism 
with  its  motto  divide  et  impera  has 
taken  all  knowledge  for  its  province 
— and  to-day  nearly  every  branch  and 
subdivision  of  philological,  arch»olog- 
ical,  antiquarian,  historical,  literary 
inquiry  is  represented,  if  not  with  dis- 
tinction, at  least  with  credit  by  some 
American  scholar.  This  great  step  in 
advance  is  often  overlooked  in  current 
journalistic  censure  of  American  clas- 
sicism. But  a  glance  at  the  tables  of 
contents  of  American  philological 
journals  or  at  the  reviews  published 
in  Oldsaioal  Philology  in  the  past  flve 
years  will  show  that  it  is  a  fact. 

Periodical  Literature.  —  This  in- 
creased productivity  has  been  facil- 
itated and  fostered  by  enlara^ed  op- 
portunities for  publication,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Transcuitiona  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philological  Association,  and  the 
pioneer  American  Journal  of  Phi- 
lologyy  still  brilliantly  edited  by  its 
founder.  Prof.  Gildersleeve,  we  have 
the  American  JoumcU  of  ArehcBology; 
Olaaaioal  Philology,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago;  the  OUueioal 
Journal  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South  in  co- 
operation with  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  New  England;  the  Olaaaioal 
Weekly,  the  organ  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Middle  States;  the 
Harvard  Studice,  now  in  their  twenty- 
first  voI\une;  the  Cornell  Studies,  of 
which  the  nineteenth  volume  has  just 
been  issued;  the  Transactions  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (New  Haven),  and  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (Boston),  which 
have  recently  admitted  papers  on 
classical  themes.  Nor  is  this  all.  Lead- 
ing institutions  now  require  the  print- 
ing of  doctoral  dissertations  and  pro- 


vide an  apnropriatioii  for  the  "ital- 
ies"  of  tiie  classical  departmeBti. 
Such  studies  are  now  publlsiied  hj  tke 
universities  of  Midiigan,  Wiseonni, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  California,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Nevada,  Cineimiati, 
and  many  others.  Lastly  a  great  dtti 
of  unnoticed  good  work  ^oes  into  tfce 
editing  of  the  various  claiBrical  series 
of  school  and  college  texts,  of  vhid 
every  self-respecting  publisher  fasa 
one. 

Much  of  this  productivity  is  doM- 
less  still  amateurish  and  crude.  Bot 
it  is  by  no  means  so  futile  as  the  public 
has  been  taught  to  believe.  The  aver- 
age doctoral  dissertation  issued  by  the 
larger  universities  is,  to  say  the  lesst, 
quite  equal  to  the  normal  G^rmiB 
standardf.  Good  poiots  and  gemnne  if 
minor  contributions  to  knowledge  are 
frequently  made  in  the  "  studies  "  (tf 
places  whose  names  a  few  years  ago 
8U^;ested  anything  but  scholarly  as- 
sociations. 

Text-books.— The  text-book  trans- 
lated from  or  based  upon  a  G^ermaa 
edition,  is  being  rapidly  superseded  bj 
works  that  bear  witness  to  painstak- 
ing study  and  independent  scholar- 
ship, and  when  the  bieger  and  better 
books  are  ripe  the  publishers  will  fiad 
place  for  them  in  or  out  of  their  "  se- 
ries," as  they  have  already  found  place 
for  such  works  as  the  late  Prof.  Sej- 
mour*s  lAfe  in  the  Homeric  Age;  for 
Prof.  D'Ooge's  Acropolis,  and  for 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Allinson's  Greefc  Lift 
and  Letters, 

This  general  sketch,  which  seemed 
necessary  as  an  iotroduction  to  the 
first  of  these  annual  reviews,  leavee 
space  only  for  a  brief  bibliography 
of  the  most  significant  work  of  the 
past  year  in  the  field  of  Greek  stud- 
ies. Much  of  the  work,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  in  the  form  of  jourul 
articles  and  studies,  and  doubtks 
some  omitted  articles  are  quite  if 
worthy  of  inclusion  as  those  here  men- 
tioned. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTBITCTION  IN 
LATIN   AND   0BEEK 

Gonzalez  Lodge 

The  Curricnliun. — ^The  most  impor- 
tant advance  during  the  year  in  the 
teaching  of  Latin  has  been  in  the 
matter  of  curriculum.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Philological  As- 
sociation, in  Dec,  1909,  the  commis- 
sion on  college-entrance  requirements 
provided  for  by  the  association  at 
its  former  meeting,  made  a  report 
in  which  it  suggested  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  high-school  curric- 
ulum. Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  a  great  variety  in  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  different  col- 
leges, though  the  majority  had  agreed 
in  requiring  four  books  of  Caesar,  six 
orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of 
Vergil's  ^neid.  The  commission  rec- 
ommended   that    the    schools    should 
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'•pad  not  less  in  amount  than  they 
bad  done  before,  but  that  the  em- 
phasis should  be  laid  upon  sight 
translation  rather  than  upon  pre- 
pared work.  In  the  examination,  it 
recommended  that  the  prepared  work 
should  be  restricted  to  two  speeches 
of  Cicero  and  two  books  of  Vergil, 
and  that  there  should  also  be  ex- 
aminations in  sight  reading,  which 
should  be  of  equal  value  with  those 
in  the  prepared  work,  and  failure  in 
wliich  should  involve  failure  in  the 
prepared  work.  The  commission  also 
recommended  that  much  greater 
stress  be  laid  upon  oral  work,  but 
particularly  in  the  first  year.  These 
recommendations  have  been  adopted 
already  by  most  of  the  important 
Eastern  colleges,  and  the  State  and 
city  of  New  York  have  revised  their 
syllabi  to  harmonize  with  them.  The 
report  has  been  discussed  with  con- 
siderable detail,  especially  by  the 
chnirman  of  the  commission,  Prof. 
J.  C.  Kirtland.* 

The  Secondary  Schools. — Dr.  Ernst 
Riess*  has  discussed  the  high-school 
curriculum  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools, 
emphasizing  the  need  of  more  flex- 
ible work  and  less  specific  demands. 
Dr.  Riess  urges  that  more  stress  be 
laid  from  the  beginning  upon;  trans- 
lation from  English  into  Latin,  main- 
ly at  hearing;  the  Acquisition  and 
constant  employment  of  a  limited  vo- 
cabulary. Dr.  H.  T.  Archibald*  has 
given  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  handling  vocabulary 
from  day  to  day  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Prof.  Julius  Sachs*  pleads  for  an 
improved  standard  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  with 
regard  first,  to  training  in  linguistic 
power,  and  second,  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  vital  relation  between 
tlie  content  of  Roman  life  and  lit- 
erature and  our  own  literary  and 
practical  development.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mi  liner*  makes  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  position  of  Latin  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  American  schools,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  latter,  and  urges  that 
American  schools  be  given  greater 
flexibility   in   teaching. 

Oral  Teaching.  —  Interest  in  oral 
teaching  has  been  much  stimulated 
not  only  by  the  report  of  the  com- 


mission alluded  to  above,  but  by  tk 
accounts  of  the  work  done  in  Engbsk 
schools,  especially  the  Perse  School 
Cambridge,  that  have  been  brou^t 
back  by  visiting  American  teachers. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Natioial 
Education  Association  in  July  oral 
teaching  \vas  the  subject  of  a  Rooad 
Table  discussion.  A  report  •  of  the 
work  of  the  Perse  School  has  jnst 
been  issued  by  the  English  hosLvd.  of 
education.  This  contains  not  only  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  method 
pursued,  but  also  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  individual  pupiL  It  is 
evident  that  the  conditions  in  this 
school  are  very  diff'erent  from  those 
that  prevail  in  American  schools,  bot 
much  profit  can  be  gained  by  Ameri- 
can teachers  from  the  experiment 
now  being  made  in  this   schooL 

Prose  composition  has  been  treated 
by  Profs.  J.  Elmore.'  W.  S.  Cordis.* 
and  W.  G.  Hale.*  Prof.  Elmor* 
urges  that,  while  vocabulary  should 
be  limited  to  the  words  in  commoa 
use  in  the  authors  read,  the  mate- 
rial of  the  exercises  should  be  drava 
from  within  the  range  of  the  pupiFs 
experience.  Prof.  Cordis  declares 
that  the  pari-passu  method  of  t^ea^ 
ing  syntax  is  the  most  effective,  \iat 
there  should  be  codrdination  of  simi- 
lar, or  opposite,  constructions  by  the 
teacher.  Prof.  Hale  finds  that  tk 
composition  books  of  the  last  fort? 
years  are  all  full  of  faults  and  na- 
practical.  He  urges  a  shorter  book, 
so  arranged  that  reading  and  writ- 
ing go  hand  in  hand  in  such  a  wav 
that  no  construction  is  used  heion 
being  taken  up,  and  that  it  shall  be 
taken  up  when  first  reached  in  read- 
ing ;  further,  that  constructions  should 
be  treated  organically. 

There  has  been  no  serious  diseas- 
sion  of  the  authors  read  beyond  a 
few  papers  on  Vergil.** 

Prof.  H.  F.  Allen,"  in  a  defense  of 
Greek  culture,  deprecates  strongljr 
the  idea  that  the  efl'ect  of  Greek  ao- 
thors  can  be  gained  through  transla- 
tion, or  that  modem  languages  have 
an  educational  value  equal  to  that 
of  Greek.  He  meets  the  criticisiB 
that  students  of  Greek  cannot  read 
Greek  when  they  leave  college,  by 
demanding  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  urges  particularly  the 
method  pursued  in   teaching  xnoden 
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languages.  There  has  been  little  dis- 
cusBion  of  Greek  methods.  In  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  Archibald's  article,  there 
is  a  suggestive  paper  by  Prof.  G.  A. 
Williams,"  setting  forth  the  method 
he  has  pursued  for  twenty  years. 

Suggestions  for  stimulating  the 
interest  of  students  are  provided  in 
articles  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kingery," 
Miss  G.  L.  Eaton,"  and  Prof.  D.  P. 
Lockwood."  The  production  of  clas- 
sical plays "  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common. 

Classics  and  the  New  Education. — 
The  symposia  of  the  Michigan  School- 
masters' Club  have  been  continued  in 
a  valuable  series  of  studies  on  the 
classics  and  the  new  education.  Prof. 
E.  K.  Rand  "  sketches  the  part  played 
by  the  classics  in  the  education  from 
the  classical  period  through  the  dark 
ages  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
notes  a  progressive  lowering  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  due  at 
the  present  day  to  romanticism,  ma- 
terialism, and  the  breaking  down  of 
authority  of  all  kinds.  Prof.  R.  M. 
Wenley"  maintains  that  the  classics 
are  classical  because  in  them,  as  con- 
cerns the  intellect,  we  find  the  secret 
of  eternal  life.  They  enable  the  aver- 
age man  to  realize  the  winsomeness  of 
literature  and  art,  and  also  reveal  the 
essentials  for  which  man  has  ever 
struggled,  will  ever  struggle.  Taught 
with  proper  emphasis  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  of  the  average  stu- 
dent, they  will  come  to  their  own 
again.  Prof.  Paul  Shorey"  summar- 
izes the  discussion  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  showing  that  classicists  have 
won  a  victory  at  the  bar  of  educated 
opinion,  however  slight  may  be  its 
practical  significance.  He  shows  fur- 
ther that  classical  education  is  a  uni- 
versal phenomenon  of  civilization, 
that  higher  nonvocational  education 
has  always  been  largely  literary  and 
linguistic  based  on  a  literature  dis- 
tinctly not  ephemeral.  For  us  that 
literature  must  continue  to  be  the 
classics.  While  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  all  undergraduates 
should  know  much  classics,  it  is  mon- 
strous that  they  should  not  know 
any. 

Latin  remains  a  necessity  in  any- 
thing but  an  elementary  or  purely 
technical  education.  Greek  is  not  a 
necessitv.  but  the  first  of  luxuries.  In 


the  light  of  experience  no  judicious 
adviser  can  refuse  to  "  give  the  horse 
a  chance  at  the  ancient  springs"  be- 
fore concluding  that  he  will  not 
drink. 

Of  great  interest  to  American 
teachers  is  a  special  report  ^  of  the 
English  board  of  education  on  the 
teaching  of  classics  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Germany.  This  gives  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  three 
well-known  English  scholars  into 
German  classical  teaching,  and  forms 
an  excellent  supplement  to  the  report 
of  the  work  in  tne  Perse  school. 
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XODEBK   LANGXrAGE   AND   FHTLOLOGT 


GEBICAHIC  LAKGUAGES 

Daniel  B.  Shuhwat 

Gothic— The  year  1910  has  been 
characterized  by  great  activity  in  the 
domain  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures.  At  the  close  of  1909  a 
most  important  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Gothic  was  made,  the  dis- 
covery by  P.  Glaue  and  K.  Helm,  two 
professors  of  the  University  of  Gies- 
sen,  of  a  new  Gothic  manuscript,  a 
papyrus  fragment  of  two  pages, 
which  came  from  a  villa^  near 
the  ruins  of  ancient  AntinoS  in 
Egypt.  It  contained  a  portion  of 
Wulfila's  Bible  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  with  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  Latin.  The  discovery 
is  important  because  it  serves  to  cor- 
roborate the  belief  that  there  former- 
ly existed  bilingual  codices  of  the 
Bible  in  Latin  and  Gothic,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  small  fragment,  the 
Codex  Carolinu^  at  Wolfenbilttel,  and 
possibly  in  the  original  of  which  the 
Brescian  Codex  is  a  copy,  and  which 
F.  C.  Burkitt  {Journal  of  Theological 
Studies^  1899)  conjectured  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  bilingual  codex  with  the 
Gothic  omitted.  A  facsimile  of  the 
fragment  with  a  discussion  of  the 
text  has  been  published  in  E.  Preu- 
schen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neuteata- 
mentliche  Wissenschaft^  vol.  ii,  pp. 
1-38.  This  year  has  also  seen  the 
publication  of  the  seventh  edition  of 
Braune's  well-known  Ootische  Oram- 
matik,  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Strei there's  Ootisches  Elementar- 
hnch,  and  a  new  edition  of  Wright's 
handy  little  Gothic  Grammar,  Fi- 
nally, Streitberg's  admirable  edition 
of  the  Gothic  Bible,  with  the  Greek 
text  on  which  it  is  based,  has  just 
boen  completed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  second  part,  containing  a  Gothic- 
Greek -German  vocabulary. 

Middle  High  German.— In  the  do- 
main of  Middle  High  German  we  have 
a  new  critical  reprint  by  Fried.  Pfaff 
of  the  great   Heidelberg  Liederbuch, 


the  most  famous  of  the  collections 
of  German  Minnesong,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  has  thus  far  appeared. 
A  new  translation  of  the  f amoos  q>te, 
the  Nihelungenlied,  into  rhythmical 
prose  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Shumway,  has 
been  published  by  Houghton  Mifllin 
and  quite  favorably  received;  prose 
having  been  chosen  to  make  the  trans- 
lation more  accurate  and  literal  than 
is  possible  with  verse.  In  the  period 
of  early  New  High  German  the  crit- 
ical Weimar  edition  of  Luther's  eom- 
{>lete  works  is  being  continued,  the 
ast  volume  to  appear  being  the  thir- 
ty-seventh. A  Yale  dissertation  by 
Paul  Curts  discusses  Luther's  Varia- 
ticns  in  Sentence  Arrangement  from 
the  Modem  Literary  Usage,  showing 
that  they  mostly  resemble  loose  col- 
loquial usages  of  to-day  rather  tiian 
the  strict  literary  usage. 

Modem  German. — ^In   modem   Ger- 
man literature  the  unabated  interest 
in  Goethe  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  no  less  than  three  new  critical  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  the  one,  a  selection 
in     six    volumes,    edited     by     Eridi 
Schmidt  at  the  request  of  the  Goethe 
Society.    The  second  is  an  edition  of 
his  complete  writings  {Propyldenaut- 
gahe)  in  forty  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  four  have  appeared.     The  third 
is  likewise  a  complete  edition  in  forty 
parts   {Goldene  KUueiker  Biblioihtk) 
and  is  based  on  the  Hempel  edition. 
There  also  appeared  a  jubilee  edition 
of  Goethe's  Fauet,  containing  all  the 
versions  of  the  poem  extant  ( Urfauti, 
Fragment,  etc.).     At  first    issued  in 
an     expensive     subscription     edition 
soon  exhausted,  it  has  now   been  re- 
published in  a  more  moderately  prieed 
one.    The  reception  of  Gloethe's  Fau9i 
in  England  in  the  first  half   of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  study   by  W. 
T.     Hanhart     {Columbia     Univirfity 
Germanic  Studies),    The  attitude  of 
the  youthful  GJoethe  toward  the  pub- 
lic forms  the  subject  of  an  able  dis- 
sertation  by  W.  R.  R.  Pinger    {Der 
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Junge  €h>eihe  und  das  Publikumf 
University  of  California  Publications) 
in  which  he  successfully  controverts 
the  widespread  belief  that  Goethe  was 
a  despiser  of  the  public. 

A  new  popular  eiftlon  of  Schiller, 
based  on  the  old  Hempel  edition,  has 
appeared  in  Berlin  {Ooldene  KUusi- 
ker  Bibliothek).  A  third  edition  of 
Krich  Schmidt's  monumental  biog- 
raphy of  Lessing  has  been  issued,  and 
this  fall  an  American  edition  of 
Lessing's  Laokoon,  together  with 
Goethe's  essay  on  the  statue  and 
Herder's  review  of  iLessing's  work, 
has  been  published  by  G.  W.  G. 
Howard,  of  Harvard  (Holt  &  Co.). 
The  introduction  contains  an  admir- 
able essay  on  Lessing's  problems  and 
on  the  influences  under  which  he 
wrote.  It  is  almost  too  long  for  the 
purpose,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
many  parts  of  the  text  are  omitted, 
will  not  cause  it  to  supersede  the 
handy  edition  of  Hamann  and  Upcott. 

A  new  edition  of  Amim  and 
Brentano's  Kndben  Wunderhorn  is  ap- 
pearing in  Leipsic,  and  in  this  coun- 
try Rob.  M.  Wemaer  has  made  an 
excellent  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Romantic  School  in  Oennany. 
Kluge  has  published  the  tenth  edi- 
tion of  his  well-known  Etymological 
Dictionary,  R.  M.  Meyer,  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  admirable  History  of 
German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centuri/y  and  Vogt  and  Koch  have  is- 
sued an  enlarged  edition  of  their  Oe- 
sohichte  der  deutschen  lAteratur  (two 
volumes,  Leipsic).  Here  in  America 
Geo,  M.  Priest,  of  Princeton,  has 
worked  over  Klee's  GrundzUge  der 
deutscJien  lAteratur  into  an  excellent 
and  very  readable  handbook,  entitled 
A  Brief  History  of  German  Litera- 
ture (Scribner's).  Klara  Hechten- 
berg  Collitz  has  prepared  a  very  ju- 
diciously selected  anthology,  entitled 
Selections  from  Early  German  Litera- 
ture (American  Book  Co.),  based  on 
modern  (5erman  translations.  It  sup- 
plements Calvin  Thomas's  Anthology 
of  the  preceding  year,  as  it  includes 
extracts  from  Gothic  and  Old  Norse, 
but  cannot  take  its  place,  as  Thomas 
has  brought  his  selections  down  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  whereas  the 
former  ends  with  the  Minnesingers. 

German  Archives. — An   interest   in 
German  archives  as  sources  of  Amer- 


ican history  has  been  growing  for 
some  time  and  has  resulted  in  the 
( amegie  Institute's  sending  Prof. 
M.  D.  Learned,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  Germany  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  official 
archives  as  to  the  material  they  con- 
tain. This  was  found  to  be  so 
abundant  that  it  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute  of  Germofi- 
American  Research  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  many  important  documents 
discovered..  Prof.  Leamed's  report 
has,  however,  not  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic. The  series  of  the  American  Ger- 
manica  has  been  increased  by  an  ex- 
cellent treatment  of  Schwenkfelder 
Hymnology  and  the  sources  of  the 
first  Schwenkfelder  hymn  book  print- 
ed in  America  by  A.  A.  Seipt,  until 
recently  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Corpus  Schwenkfeldianorumy  a  monu- 
mental edition  of  Schwenkfeld's  writ- 
ings, and  by  a  detailed  study  of  early 
German  music  in  Philadelphia  by 
Robt.  R.  Dnmimond,  in  which  he 
shows  the  important  part  played  by 
the  Germans  in  the  early  history  of 
this  community. 

Scientific  Periodicals. — The  various 
American  journals  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  modem  languages  and 
philology,  the  Publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  Associationf  the 
Journal  of  German  and  English 
Philology^  Modern  Philology,  the 
German-American  Annals ^  and  the 
Modern  Language  Notes  have  been  ap- 
pearing regularly.  Tlie  Journal  con- 
tained a  stimulating  article  by  Prof, 
fcurme  on  the  Best  German  Pronun- 
ciation, and  one  by  Emil  C.  Winter  on 
tlie  Relation  of  Schiller  to  Post-Kant- 
ian Idealism,  The  Publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  con- 
tain an  article  by  John  C.  Ransmeier, 
showing  the  close  connection  between 
Uhland's  Fortunat  und  seine  SShne, 
and  a  Parisian  version  of  1770  to 
which  Uhland  had  access  when  study- 
ing in  Paris,  1810-11.  Prof.  Calvin 
Thomas  has  contributed  an  interest- 
ing article.  The  Landsmaal  Move- 
ment in  Norway,  showing  the  prog- 
ress that  the  mother  tongue  is  making 
there  against  the  domination  of  the 
literary  idiom,  which  is  essentially 
Danish  in  character.  Prof.  Ernst 
Voss  continues  his  studies  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
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a  reprint  of  Der  Lufherisch  Pfaffen- 
fwrr,  and  Prof.  Iloskins  has  adde^  to 
his  studies  in  literary  criticism  with 
an  article  entitled  The  Place  and 
Function  of  a  Standard  in  a  Oenetio 
Theory^  in  which  he  shows,  amonff 
other  things,  that  there  is  no  fixed 
standard  of  form,  but  that  it  varies 
from  age  to  age,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  changes  in  art  and  literature 
are  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  of 
economic,  political,  and  religious 
transformations. 

Two  noteworthy  Chicago  disserta- 
tions are  A  SUidy  of  urillparzer's 
Attitude  Toward  Romanticism,  by  E. 
J.  Williamson,  and  A  Study  of  the 
Technique  of  K,  F,  Meyer's  Novellen, 
by  M.  L.  Taylor,  the  latter  setting 
forth  the  inner  connection  between 
the  external  form  and  Mever's  con- 
ccption  of  the  characters.  The  phil- 
osophical side  of  Goethe  is  discussed 
in  conjunction  with  Dante  and  Lucre- 
tius by  G.  Santayana  in  his  Three 
Philosophical  Poets  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Comparative  Lit- 
erature), and  Sudermann's  art  is 
briefly  treated  by  Prof.  Phelps  in  his 
recent  book  on  Modem  Novelists. 
Witkowski's  brilliant  though  brief 
sketch  of  the  German  Drama,  which 
achieved  such  instant  success  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  ably  translated  into 
English  by  L.  E.  Homing  (Holt  A 
Co.),  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  standard  handbooks  on  the  subject. 
Lessing  and  Schiller  are  discussed  by 
C.  W.  Elliott  in  his  work  on  The  Con- 
tinental Drama  and  Ihsen  and  His 
Plays  form  the  subject  of  a  short 
article  by  the  well-known  dramatic 
critic,  Archibald  Henderson  {Book- 
man for  July,  1910).  A  new  trans- 
lation of  Heine's  poems  by  F.  K.  Ball 
'appeared  last  year,  and  a  chatty  ar- 
ticle. In  the  Footprints  of  Heine,  by 
H.  J.  Forman,  in  the  Sept.  number 
of  the  Bookman.  That  Americans 
are  gradually  becoming  interested  in 
German  literature  is  shown  bv  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  translations 
of  German  authors  have  appeared. 
In  addition  to  Heine's  poems,  Haupt- 
mann's  gloomy  tragedy,  Fuhrmann 
Henschel,  has  been  translated  by  M. 
A.  Redlich,  and  Wildenbruch's  charm- 
ing tale.  Das  edle  Blut,  by  W.  O. 
Lowe,  under  the  title  Story  of  Cadet 
Life,    Seidel's  little  classic,  Leherecht 


HUhnchen,  has  been  translated  br 
Jane  H.  White  under  the  title,  i 
German  Christmas  Eve.  Tales  br 
Baumbach  and  Volkmann  have  beeo 
rendered  into  English  by  Rutii  0. 
Schottenfels  as  Meadow  Sprite  ORd 
Other  Tales  of  Modem  Qermany.  Tbe 
devotional  songs  of  Novalis  (Fried. 
Hardenberg)  have  also  appeared  in 
German  and  English. 

The  publication  of  new  school  edi- 
tions of  German  classics  and  of  Ger- 
man grammars  and  composition  books 
goes  on  unabated,  but  the  mere  an- 
meration  of  their  names  would  take 
us  beyond  the  limit   of  this  article. 
The  following  authors,  however,  hare 
been  edited   for   the   first  time:  tbe 
writings  of  the  Grerman  patriot  Anidt, 
by  Wm.  A.  Colwell    (Heath  &  Co.); 
Annette  Droste-HUlshoflTs  interesting 
story,     Die    Judenbuche,    by    Ernst 
Eckelmann     (American    Book   Co.); 
further   excellent    editions  of  Grill- 
parzer's  historical  drama,  K6nig  Oi- 
taker's    GlUck    und    Ende,  by  Prof. 
Eggert,   of  Michigan;    of  Otto  Lud- 
wi^s    powerful   drama,   Der  Brlfor- 
ster,  by  M.  C.  Stewart,  of  Harvard; 
and  of  Gutzkow's  famous  play,  Vnd 
Acosta,  by  Profs.  Cutting  and  Noe, 
of  Chicago  (all  three,  Holt  &  Co.). 

German-Americans. — The  following 
books  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
German-American  life  and  culture: 
George  von  Skal,  one  time  editor  d 
the  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung  and 
the  author  of  a  well-known  hoak  on 
the  American  people,  treats  the  W 
tory  of  German  Immigration  in  i^ 
United  States,  and  sketches  the  live? 
of  successful  German-Americans  in 
an  exhaustive  study.  H.  Richaro. 
The  Pennsylvania  German  in  i^f 
Revolutionary  War,  shows  how  a^ 
tively  the  German  elements  helped  ia 
this  great  struggle,  a  part  that  b»^ 
never  been  adequately  acknowledge^ 
in  American  historic.  H.  Win't^f 
has  sketched  the  history  of  the  oU 
historical  Eagle  Schoolhouse  Tredri 
frin  in  Chester  County  and  givai  t 
chronological  list  of  the  German  »t 
tiers.  In  this  connection  mention 
should  be  made  of  A.  B.  Faust'? 
scholarly  work  in  two  large  volumes 
Tfie  German  Element  in  the  Unit^^- 
States;  it  treats  the  earlv  Gernits 
immigration  and  the  influence  of  wj^ 
man  elements  in  our  civilization  is 
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such  a  masterly  way  that  it  won  the 
prize  above  several  competitors,  and 
has  been  called  by  one  of  its  recent 
critics  "almost  monumental." 

Selma    Lagerlof.  —  Passing    on    to 
other  Germanic  languages  we  find  that 
the  interest  aroused  in  Selma  Lager- 
lof, the  Swedish  novelist,  by  her  re- 
ceiving the  Nobel  prize  for  literature, 
is  reflected  in  the  appearance  of  trans- 
lations of  a  number  of  her  works.  Her 
quaint  and   fascinating   story    Ooata 
Berling,  for  which  she  received  the 
prize,  and  which  deals  with  the  curi- 
ous and  romantic  adventures  of  the 
cavaliers  of  old  Sweden  in  an  inimita- 
ble fashion,  has  been  issued   in  the 
tenth  edition.    Further,  her  Oirl  from 
the  Marsh  Croft,  a  volume  of  tales, 
and  her  charming  children's  book,  The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,  have 
been  well   rendered  into  English   by 
Velma  S.  Howard.    Her  personality  is 
doscribed  by  Edwin  BjOrkman  in  the 
lie  view  of  Reviews,  Jan.,  1910. 

Swedish  Literature. — Tegn6r*8  poet- 
ic romance.  Axel,  has  again  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Magnus  Bern- 
hard,  and  the  Education  of  the  Child, 
by  Ellen  Key,  the  well-known  Swedish 
advocate  of  woman's  rights,  has  been 
reprinted  from  her  larger  work.  The 
Century  of  the  Child,  Swedish  Folk 
Dances  form  the  subject  of  a  work 
3y  Nils  W.  Berquist.  Three  volumes 
)f  humorous  sketches  by  Alfred 
ledenstjerna  {Matmors  Friare^  Stina 
Homary,  and  Tosahiten  pa  Orimvik, 
md  an  anthology  of  Swedish  verse 
iPoetiskt  album  ur  svenska  sangen) 
>y  K.  Warburg  have  been  issued  in 
Twedish  by  the  publishing  firm  Eng- 
•erg  and  Holmberg.  Two  volumes  of 
listorical  sketches  dealing  with  the 
ixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
y  the  Swedish-Finnish  novelist,  Za- 
}i arias  Topelius,  Hertiginnan  af  Fin- 
ind  (Duchesses  of  Finland)  and 
7 71  gdomsdrdmmar  (Dreams  of  Youth) 
lave  also  appeared  in  the  original. 

Norwegian  Literature.— Taking  up 
lie  subject  of  Norwegian  literature, 
re  find  that  the  recent  death  of 
he  great  Norwegian  poet  and  novel- 
=^,  Sjdmsen,  has  given  rise  to  a 
umber  of  articles  dealing  with  him 
nd  his  works.  Thus  he  has  been 
iie  subject  of  sketches  by  BpOrkman 
I  Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1910, 
y  Max  Nordau  in  the  Bookman,  and 


by  L.  C.  Wilson  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Review,  Ibsen's  tragedy  On  the 
Heights  (Paa  vidderne)  and  his  lyric 
ballads  have  been  translated  by  W. 
N.  Guthrie.  H.  Hermannsson,  of 
Cornell,  has  published  a  bibliography 
of  the  Sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Norway 
and  Related  Tales,  and  G.  T.  Zoega 
has  prepared  a  Concise  Dictionary 
of  Old  Icelandic  (Oxford  Press).  On 
the  cultural  side  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Flom 
has  written  a  History  of  Norwegian 
Immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Earliest  Beginnings  Down  to 
the  Year  1848, 

Dutch  Literature. — ^Dutch  litera- 
ture comes  in  for  almost  no  consid- 
eration, the  only  article  on  the  sub- 
ject being  one  by  A.  S.  Van  Westrum, 
Modern  Dutch  Literature  in  the  Book- 
man, Jan.,  1910.  The  author  shows 
how  little  Dutch  literature  has  been 
influenced  by  the  movements  of  other 
continental  literatures.  The  plays  of 
Heyermann,  however,  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this,  his  Ship  of  Good  Hope 
and  The  Ghetto  being  modern  prob- 
lem plays  and  successfully  produced 
both  in  English  and  German.  In  the 
domain  of  novels  practically  the  only 
ones  translated  into  English  are  three 
by  Louis  (^ouperus,  Eline  Vere,  Foot- 
steps of  Fate,  and  Majesty,  and  one 
by  Fred,  van  Eeden  entitled  The 
Quest.  Recently,  however,  a  powerful 
realistic  novel,  Toil  of  Men,  by  Quer- 
idi,  has  been  published  here  in  an 
English  version. 

BOMANCE   LANaUAGES 

Prof.  W.  W.  Comfort,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, supplies  without  accompany- 
ing text  the  following  bibliography 
of  the  recent  important  literature  of 
the  romance  languages: 

FRENCH 

Bailey.  J.  C. — The  Claims  of  French 
Poetry :  Nine  Studies  in  the  Greater 
French  Poets.     New  York,  1909. 

BtoiBB,  J. — Richard  de  Normandie  dans 
les  Chansons  de  Geste.  Romanic  Re- 
view, April-June,  1910. 

BiiONDHBiM,  D.  S. — Contribution  ft  la 
Lezicographie  frangaise  d'apr^s  des 
Sources  Rabbiniques.  Romania,  Avr.- 
Juillet,  1910. 

Brown,  A.  C.  L. — The  Bleeding  Lance. 
Pub.  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America,  March,  1910. 
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Bbuc%  J.  D. — ^Mort  Artu,  an  Old  French 
Prose  Romance  of  the  Xlllth  Cen- 
toiTf  being  the  last  division  of  Lance- 
lot du  Lac,  now  first  edited  from  MS. 
842  (Fonds  francals)  of  the  Blbl. 
Nat.  Halle.  1910. 

Bbubh,  M.  p. — Ysopet  III  of  Paris. 
Pnb.  Modem  Language  Association, 
Sept^  1009. 

Cabnahan,  D.  H. — Jean  d* Abundance: 
A  Study  of  Ills  Life  and  Three  of  his 
Works.  UnlT.  of  Illinois  BulL,  vol. 
▼11,  No.  1,  Sept  6,  1909. 

Cbrf,  B. — Ogler  le  Danois  and  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Faro  of  Meanx.  Romanic 
Review,  Jan.-March,  1910. 

Chinabd,  G. — Une  nonvelle  Source 
d'Atala.  Modem  Language  Notes, 
Bfay,  1910. 

Clapp,  J.  M. — An  Eighteenth  Century 
Attempt  at  a  Critical  View  of  the 
Novel :  the  Blblloth^que  unlverselle 
des  Romans.  Pub.  Modem  Language 
Association,  Mardi,  1910. 

CUKDT,  A.  B. — ^Arthurian  Literature. 
Romanic  Review,  April-June,  1910 ; 
July-Sept.  1910. 

Fbank,  C.  D. — En  aller  k  la  Moutarde. 
Pub.  Modem  Language  Association, 
Bfarch,  1910. 

Galpin,  S.  L. — On  the  Sources  of  Gull- 
laume  de  Degullevllle's  Pftlerlnage  de 
TAme.  Pub.  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation, June,  1910. 

Gkbio,  J.  L. — Barth61emy  Aneau:  A 
Study  in  Humanism.  Romanic  Re- 
view, April-June,  1910;  July-Sept., 
1910. 

Uamiltoh,  G. — Sur  la  Locution  **  sa 
Main  a  sa  Maissele**  (Raoul  de 
Cambrai,  1190,  1012).  Ztach.  far 
rom.  Phil,  xzxiv  Band,  6  Heft 

Hamilton,  G.  L. — ^The  Sources  of  the 
Secret  des  Secrets  of  Jofroi  de  Watre- 
ford.  Romanic  Review,  July-Sept, 
1910. 

Jbnkims,  T.  a. — A  new  6*ragment  of  the 
Old  French  Gul  de  Warewlc  Modem 
Philology,  Oct,  1909. 

Kastneb,  L.  E. — Drummond  of  Haw- 
thoraden  and  the  French  Poets  of  tjie 
Sixteenth  Century.  Modem  Language 
Review,  Jan.,  1910. 

Kiknbt,  M. — Possible  Traces  of  Huon 
de  Bordeaux  In  English  Ballad  Form. 
Romanic  Review,  July-Sept,  1910. 

Kittbidob,  G.  L. — Chauceriana.  Modem 
Philology,  April.  1910. 

Lanson,  G. — ^Manuel  Bibllographlque  de 
la  Litt.  francaise  modeme,  1500-1900. 
T.  11 ;  Dlx-Septl&me  Si^cle.    Paris,  1910. 

Lbcomptb,  I.  C, — Le  Fablel  don  Dieu 
d'Amors.  Modem  Philology,  July, 
1910.     (Text  and  comment) 

Lowes,  J.  L. — The  Chaucerian  **  Mer- 
ciles  Beaute  *'  and  three  poems  of 
Deschamps.  Modern  Language  Re- 
view, Jan.,  1910. 


LUQUIEMS,  F.  B. — The  Reconstrocdos 
of  the  original  Chanson  de  Rolsad. 
Translation  of  the  Connecticat  Acid 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  xv. 

Matzkb,  J.  E. — Les  CBavres  de  SiBMnd 
de  Frelne,  pub.  d*apr^s  tons  les  mss. 
connus.  Paris,  1909.  (Sociai6  des 
Andens  Textes  francals.) 

On  the   History  of   Palatal   n  to 

French  with  special  reference  to  o  sad 
open  e.  Pub.  Modem  Language  As- 
sociation, Sept.,  1909. 

Mbteb,  p. — Les  Bnfances  GaQvatB, 
fragment  d'un  po^me  perdu.  Bo- 
mania,  Jan.,  1910. 

NiTZE.  W.  A. — The  Fisher  King  In  tbe 
Grail  Romances.  Pub.  Modem  Ub- 
guage  Association,  Sept.,   1909. 

The   Fountain   Defended.      Modera 

Philology.  Oct..  1909. 

Oliveb.  T.  E. — Some  Analogues  of 
Malstre  Pierre  Pathelln.  Journal  o! 
American   Folk-Lore,   Oct-I>ee^  1909 

RiCB,  C.  C. — ^The  Phonology  of  Gslllf 
Clerical  Latin  after  tbe  Sixth  Cen 
tury.  Harvard  University  TbesiA 
1909. 

ScHiNZ,  A. — •*  La  Profession  de  Fol  da 
Vlcalre  Savoyard "  et  le  livre  •*  D* 
I'Esprit*'  Revue  d'hlstoire  lltt^rtir^ 
de  la  France,  17,  2. 

ScHOEi'PEBLB,  G. — ^Thc  Liove-Potion  li 
Tristan  and  Isolt  Romania,  Avr.- 
Julllet  1910. 

SOMMBB,  H.  O. — The  Vulgate  Versiofi  of 
the  Arthurian  Romances,  edited  froa 
MSS.  in  the  British  Masenm  ;  vol.  I 
Lestolre  del  Saint  Graal  :  toL  IL 
Lestolre  de  Merlin.  The  Carnegie  Id 
stltutlon  of  Washington,  D.  C- 

TowLES,  O. — Imprecation  as  a  Means  <^ 
Emphasis  in  Old  French  Chansons  dt 
Geste.  Studies  in  Phllolog7  of  tbe 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1910. 

WEBK8,  R. — ^The  Boulogne  MSS.  of  tbf 
Chevalerle  Vivien.  Modem  LAnguact 
Review,  Jan.,  1910. 

Chevalerle  Vivien.     F  a  c  s  1  m  1 1  f 

Phototypes  of  the  Sanctl  Bertlni  MS 
of  the  Blbl.  Munlclpale  of  Honlofpn 
Bur-Mer ;  with  an  Introduction  ssi 
notes.  University  of  Missouri  Studin 
1909. 

Weston,  J.  L. — ^The  Legend  of  Sir  Pw 
ceval :  Studies  upon  its  Oti^lii,  Devel 
opment  and  Position  in  the  Axthurtu 
Cycle;  vol.  11,  The  Prose  PerceTal  kt 
cording  to  the  Modena  MS.  L<ondi«. 
1909. 

WiLKiNB,  E.  H. — ^The  Bellnno  Fni 
ment  Modem  Language  Motes,  Fefe. 
1910. 

ITALIAN 

Bacci,  a.  d*Ancona  e  O. — ^Mannale  d«fti 
Letteratura  Itallana,  vol.  vt  ed  nt& 
mo.     FIrence,  1909. 
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PuBTCHBB.  J.  B. — Guido  Cavalcantl's 
Ode  of  Love.  Modem  Philology,  July, 
1009. 

HoLMM,  J.  W. — lUlian  Courtesy — Books 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Modem 
Lan^age  Reylew,  April,  1910. 

HUTTON.  E. — Giovanni  Boccaccio:  A 
Biographical  Study.     London,  1909. 

Jackson.  M. — ^Antonio  Puccrs  Poems  In 
the  Codlce  Klrkuplano.  Romania, 
Avr.-Julllet.  1910. 

JBRBOLD,  M.  T. — Francesco  Petrarcha. 
London,  1909. 

JoNBS,  F.  N. — Boccaccio  and  his  Im- 
itators, In  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian  Literature.   Chicago,  1910. 

Lbb,  a.  C. — ^The  Decameron :  Its  Sources 
and  Analogues.     London,  1909. 

LiTiNQSTON,  A.  A. — Some  Early  Italian 
Parallels  to  the  Locution,  **  The  Sick 
Man  of  the  East."  Pub.  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  Sept.,  1910. 

An  Important  Contemporary  Cul- 
tivator of  the  Venetian  Dialect :  Or- 
lando Orlandlnl.  Modem  Language 
Notes,  May,  1910. 

Glan    Francesco    Busenello    e    la 


Polemlca    Stigliano-Marlana.     Ateneo 
Veneto,  Aug.-Sept.,  1910. 

McKbnzib,  K. — Note  sulll  antlche  Fa- 
vole  Itallane.  Misc.  dl  studl  critlcl  e 
rlcerche  erudite  in  onore  di  V.  Cresci- 
nl,  1910. 

The    Problem    of    the    "  Lonza," 

with  an  unpublished  Text.     Romanic 
Review,  Jan.-March,  1910. 

Rbadb,  W.  H.  V. — The  Moral  System  of 
Dante's  Inferno.     Oxford,  1909. 

Robinson,  J.  H. — Petrarch's  Confes- 
sions. Romanic  Review,  July-Sept., 
1910. 

Smith,  H.  E. — An  Early  Italian  Edition 
of  ^sop's  Fables.  Modem  Language 
Notes,  March,  1910. 

Snsll,  F.  J- — A  Handbook  to  Dante. 
London,  1909. 

Vauohan,  H.  H. — ^A  Brief  Study  of  the 
Phonology  of  the  Neapolitan  Dialect 
Romanic  Review,  April-June,  1910. 

Wbston,  G.  B. — Two  lately  discovered 
Lietters  of  Foscolo.  Romanic  Review, 
July-Sept.,  1910. 

.  SPANISH 

Bacon,  G.  W. — The  Comedla  El  Se- 
gundo  Seneca  de  Espafia  of  Dr.  Juan  | 


P6res  de  Montalv&n.  Romanic  Re- 
view, Jan.-March,  1910.  (Anal,  of 
Indebtedness  to  Cabrera  de  C6rdoba*8 
Felipe  Segundo,  Rey  de  Espafia.) 
Buchanan,  M.  A. — La  Vlda  es  Suefio, 
vol.  1.    (Critical  text.)    Toronto,  1909. 

Short    Stories    and    Anecdotes    In 

Spanish  Plays;  No.  2.  Modem  Lan- 
guage Review,  Jan.,  1910. 

Chubchmaw.  p.  H.— Lord  Byron's  Ex- 
periences In  the  Spanish  Peninsula  In 
1809.     Bulletin  Hlspanlque,  1909. 

Byron     and     Espronceda.     Revue 

Hlspanlque,  T.  xx. 

Crawford,  J.  P.  W. — The  Devil  as  a 
Dramatic  Figure  in  the  Spanish  Re- 
ligious Drama  before  Lope  de  Vega. 
Romanic  Review,  July-Sept.,   1910. 

Trajedla  de  Narclso   of  F.  de   la 

Cueva  y  Silva.  Edited  from  the 
autograph  MS.,  etc.  Philadelphia, 
1909. 

Un    Hi  jo   que  negro   &   su   Padre. 


Pub.  Modern  Language  Association, 
June,  1910.  (Sixteenth  century  MS. 
of  an  entrem^a  here  first  published.) 

Fitzgerald,  J.  D. — Gonzalo  de  Berceo 
in  Spanish  Literary  Criticism  before 
1780.  Romanic  Review,  July-Sept., 
1910. 

FiTZ-MAURiCB-KBLLBy.  —  The  Relations 
between  Spanish  and  English  Litera- 
ture.    Liverpool,  1910. 

HousB,  R.  E. — The  Comedla  Radiana  of 
Agustfn  Ortiz.  Modem  Philology, 
April,  1910.     (Text  and  comment.) 

Lincoln,  G.  L. — Los  Alcaldes  encontra- 
dos ;  6«  parte.  Pub.  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  Sept.,  1910.  (Sixth 
and  final  division  of  the  series  of 
entremises  entitled  Los  Alcaldes  En- 
contrados,  here  first  published.) 

Golondrino  y  Calandria:  An  un- 
edited entremia  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Romanic  Review,  Jan.-March, 
1910. 

NoBTHUP,  G.  T. — Notes  on  Don  Quijote. 
Modern  Language  Notes,  June,  1910. 

RCNNBBT,  H.  A. — The  Spanish  Stage  in 
the  Time  of  Lope  de  Vega.  New  York, 
1910. 

Stuart,  D.  C. — Honor  In  the  Spanish 
Drama.  Romanic  Review,  July-Sept., 
1910. 


GEKEBAL   TOPICS 


COPYBIGHT 

William  W.  Appleton 

In  the  United  States.— The  copy- 
right act  now  in  force  went  into  ef- 
fect July  1,  1909  and  differs  mate- 
rially from  previous  acts. 


The  author  has  the  exclusive  rieht 
to  print,  publish,  translate,  dramatize, 
arrange  and  adapt,  and  to  deliver  or 
authorize  the  delivery  of  the  copy- 
righted worlc  as  a  lecture,  sermon, 
or  address  in  public  for  profit.  The 
dramatic  author  has  exclusive  right 
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to  perform  or  exhibit  in  any  manner 
or  method,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Works  of  art  are  included,  models 
and  designs,  reproductions  of  art 
woric,  drawings,  and  plastic  works  of 
a  scientific  or  technical  character, 
photographs,  prints,  and  pictorial 
illustrations.  The  musical  composer 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  perform 
the  copyrighted  work  for  profit,  to 
set  it  in  any  system  of  notation  or 
any  form  of  record  in  which  the 
thought  of  an  author  may  be  re- 
cord^ and  from  which  it  may  be  read 
or  reproduced.  If  the  composer  per- 
mits mechanical  reproduction,  other 
mechanical  reproducers  may  use  the 
work  on  payment  to  author  of  two 
cents  for  each  part  manufactured. 
Manufacturers  shall  furnish,  if  re- 
(juired  by  copyright  proprietors,  on 
t!ie  20th*  of  each  month  the  nimiber 
of  parts  manufactured  during  pre- 
vu'us  month,  and  royalties  shall  be 
due  on  the  20th  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing month. 

Any  person  entitled  to  copyright 
may  secure  copyright  for  his  work 
by  publication  thereof  with  notice  of 
copyright  afi^ed  to  each  copy,  as  re- 
quired by  the  act.  Two  copiec  of 
work  shall  be  promptly  deposited  in 
the  copyright  office  at  Washingtor. 
If  not  promptly  deposited,  the  regis- 
ter of  copyrights  may  demand  deposit, 
wliich  must  be  made  within  three 
months  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  except  an  outlying  territorial 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  six  months  from  such  terri- 
tcry  or  from  any  foreign  country,  in 
default  of  which  the  copyright  shall 
become  void. 

Copyright  shall  extend  to  an  au- 
thor or  proprietor,  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  state,  only  when 
the  alien  author  or  proprietor  is 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  first  publication,  or  when 
the  foreign  state  or  nation  of  which 
the  author  or  proprietor  is  a  citizen 
or  subject  grants  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
copyright  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  to  its  own  citizens.  The  ex- 
istence of  reciprocal  conditions  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  proclama- 
tion made   from  time  to  time.     The 


1910,  included  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  asd 
possessions,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  XetJh 
erlands  and  possessions,  Nonraj. 
Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Chik. 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  and 
Luxemburg  was  added  on  Jiue  ^. 
1910. 

Duration. — Duration  of  copyri^t 
is  for  twenty-eight  years  from  pab- 
lication,  with  a  renewal  term  oi  a 
further  twenty-eight  years.  The  ap- 
plication for  renewal  of  copyright 
must  be  made  at  the  copyright  offiee 
within  one  year  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  term  of  copy- 
right. The  copyright  of  periodical, 
cyclopedic,  and  other  composif? 
works  can  be  renewed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, but  all  other  copyrightel 
work  must  be  renewed  by  the  authcff, 
or  by  the  widow,  widower,  or  chil- 
dren if  the  author  is  not  living,  and 
in  case  none  of  these  are  living,  by  the 
author's  executor  or  next  of  kin. 

Manufacturing  Clanse.  —  Books  to 
secure  copyright  must  be  manufact- 
ured in  the  United  Stated,  excejit 
books  for  the  blind,  books  of  foreisiTi 
language  and  origin,  and  £ngIiVb 
books  seeking  an  ad  interim  prote»? 
tion.  In  order  to  give  English  au- 
thors time  to  arrange  for  publication 
in  the  United  States,  books  in  Eng 
lish  published  abroad  may  secure  an 
ad  interim  copyright  by  a  deposit  of 
one  copy  of  the  foreign  edition  with- 
in thirty  days  after  first  foreign  pu)>- 
lication,  and  thirty  days  additional 
after  such  deposit  are  granted,  witL- 
in  which  the  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican edition  must  take  place  in  onkr 
to  extend  the  publication. 

Great  Britain. — ^A  bill  to  ameni 
and  consolidate  the  law  relating  lo 
copyright  was  introduced  in  the  Honie 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Buxton,  pre^- 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade,  July  26s 
1910.  The  bill,  if  passed,  will  replact 
many  existing  statutes  and  amend 
and  extend  existing  laws. 

It  extends  the  period  of  copyright 
to  the  lifetime  of  author  and  fifty 
years  thereafter,  in  line  with  HU 
recommendation  of  the  Berlin  con- 
vention. For  a  cyclopedic  or  coia- 
posite  work  the  term  for  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  fifty  years.  The  inter- 
ests  of   the  public   have    been    safe- 


«.>,M      ^...^x.      ^.v^..      ~..»w      vw      v.uAx^.  J..**-        ^»./w      w»        wu^      ^ukruv.       u(»«^        Lf^rVU       S»CUC- 

President's   proclamation  of  April   9,  I  guarded  from  the  possible  perversitv 
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of  an  author's  representatives  after 
his  death.  In  case  they  should  with- 
hold a  work  from  publication  or 
place  an  unreasonable  price  upon  it, 
or.  in  case  of  a  drama,  ask  a  pro- 
hibitive sum  for  the  right  to  perform, 
any  one  can  apply  to  the  comptroller 
general  of  patents  for  a  license,  and 
that  official  will  be  authorized  to  ad- 
judicate on  the  matter,  duly  respect- 
ing the  right  of  royalties. 

Copyright  means  the  sole  right  to 
produce  or  reproduce  the  work  or 
any  substantial  part  thereof  in  any 
material  form  whatsoever,  or  in  any 
language;  to  perform,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  lecture,  to  deliver,  the  work  or 
any  substantial  part  thereof  in  pub- 
lic; and  shall  include  the  sole  right 
(a)  in  the  case  of  a  dramatic  work 
to  convert  it  into  a  novel  or  non- 
dramatic  work;  (h)  in  the  case  of 
a  novel  or  other  nondramatic  work 
to  convert  it  into  a  dramatic  work; 
(c)  in  the  case  of  a  literary,  dra- 
matic, or  musical  work,  to  make  any 
record,  perforated  roll,  or  other  con- 
trivance by  means  of  which  the  work 
may  be  mechanically  performed. 

Dramatic  work  includes  any  piece 
for  recitation,  choreographic  work  or 
entertainment  in  dumb  show  the 
scenic  arrangement  or  acting  form  of 
which  is  fixed  in  writing  or  otherwise, 
and  any  cinematograph  production 
where  the  arrangement  or  action  form 
or  the  combination  of  incidents  rep- 
resented give  the  work  an  original 
character. 

Artistic  work  includes  works  of 
painting,  drawing,  sculpture  and  ar- 
tistic craftsmanship,  and  architectural 
works  of  art  and  engravings  and  pho- 
tographs. 

The  act  permits,  at  the  request  and 
risk  of  the  copyright  owner,  seizure 
of  pirated  editions,  the  arrest  of 
hawkers  or  the  search  of  premises 
without  notice  or  formality.  Regis- 
tration is  not  compulsory. 

Any  work  to  secure  copyright  must 
be  first  published  in  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  but  may  be  published 
simultaneously  in  some  other  place, 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously  if  the  time 
between  the  publication  in  one  coun- 
try and  the  publication  in  the  other 
country  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
days. 


Turkey. — A  complete  copyright  bill 
was  passed  on  May  8,  1910,  in  which 
copyright  is  given  for  a  term  of  the 
life  of  the  author  and  thirty  years 
after  his  death. 

South  America. — ^At  a  meeting  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  held  at 
Buenos  Avres,  the  text  of  the  con- 
vention  on  the  rights  of  literary  and 
artistic  property  was  approved  Aug. 
11,  1910,  to  be  submitted  to  the  vari- 
ous countries  represented. 

The  Argentine. — In  Sept.  a  copy- 
right law  was  approved  by  both  Ar- 
gentine chambers,  and  promulgated 
by  a  presidential  decree  Sept.  23 
1910.  Under  this  law  scientific,  lit- 
erary, and  artistic  property  is  recog- 
nized for  all  works  published  or  edit^ 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  term 
of  copyright  is  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  author  and  ten  years  after  his 
death.  In  posthumous  works  the 
term  is  twenty  years  after  publica- 
tion. In  Article  X  it  is  provided  that 
works  published  in  foreign  countries, 
whatever  may  be  the  nationality  of 
the  author,  are  protected  if  the  coun- 
try of  origin  has  an  international 
convention,  or  has  made  special  agree- 
ment with  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  International  Copyright  Union. 
— ^The  Conference  for  the  formation 
of  this  Union  was  held  first  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  in  1886,  and  met  again 
at  Paris  in  1896  and  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
The  members  of  the  union  are,  Ger- 
many with  protectorates,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spain  and  colonies,  France 
with  Algeria  and  colonies,  Great  Brit- 
ain, colonies  and  possessions,  Haiti, 
Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Luxemburg, 
Monaco,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Tunis. 

At  Berlin  a  new  convention  of  thir- 
ty articles  was  agreed  upon,  to  be 
ratified  not  later  than  July  1,  1910. 
In  case  the  states  did  not  notify  the 
Berlin  convention,  they  are  bound  by 
the  text  of  the  former  conventions. 
Belgium,  Germany,  Haiti,  Liberia, 
Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Spain,  and  Switz- 
erland have  adopted  the  Berlin  text 
without  reservation;  France  with  a 
reservation  as  to  works  of  applied  art ; 
Japan  with  a  reservation  as  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  translation  and  the 
public  performance  of  music,  and 
with  a  reservation,  as  to  works  of 
architecture   and   newspaper   articles, 
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and    the    retroactivity    of    the    pro- 
visions of  the  Berne  convention. 

The  Berlin  convention  proposed  a 
new  basis  of  international  union  by 
guaranteeing  to  the  author  of  any 
one  of  the  countries  of  the  union 
publishing  for  the  first  time  ioi  any 
one  country  copyright  in  all  other 
countries  of  the  union.  This  protec- 
tion is  not  subject  to  any  formalities 
whatever,  and  is  declared  independ- 
ent of  the  existence  of  copyright  in 
the  author's  work  in  his  own  country. 
Furthermore,  the  Berlin  convention 
provides  that  authors  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  countries 
of  the  union,  publishing  for  the  first 
time  in  one  of  these  coimtries,  may 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  national 
authors.     The  Berlin  convention  ex- 


tended the  subject  matter  of  copy- 
right to  include  works  of  architecture, 
pantomimes,  when  these  are  fixed  in 
writing,  cinematograph  productioiia 
of  an  original  character,  and  the  re- 
production of  music  by  means  of  me- 
chanical instruments.  The  Berlin 
convention  proposed  a  general  term 
of  copyright  during  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  fifty  years  after  his 
death. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  the  United 
States  cannot  become  a  member  of 
the  International  Union.  As  long  as 
the  United  States  requires  domestic 
manufacture,  or  makes  copyright  de- 
pend upon  compliance  with  other 
formalities,  its  legislation  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
convention. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLINa 
Chables  p.  G.  Scott 

At  the  reauest  of  the  author,  the  followins  contribution  on  the  progress  of  the  moTement  for 
the  aimpUfiea  spelUng  of  the  Enflith  langtiage  is  printed  in  acoordiinoe  with  the  official 
mendations  thus  far  made  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 


The  Simplified  Spelling  Board.— 
The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  was 
establisht  in  Jan.,  1906,  by  a  number 
of  philologists  and  literary  men  and 
men  of  affairs,  who  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  regulate  and  simplify  the 
spelling  of  the  English  language. 
The  movement  was  the  outcome  of 
the  previous  attempts  of  these  men 
and  their  predecessors,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Philological  Association,  in  the 
Philological  Society  of  London,  and 
in  other  societies  coneernd  with  lit- 
erature and  education,  to  bring  about 
a  greater  regularity  in  English  spell- 
ing. In  May,  1905,  eleven  of  these 
men  organized  themselvs  into  a  com- 
mittee, and  secured  from  a  number 
of  men  prominent  in  literature  a 
promis  to  use  a  given  number  of  sim- 
plified forms.  l%e  list  of  words  was 
that  adopted  in  1908  by  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  namely — 
program,  catalog,  decalog,  prolog, 
demagog,  pedagog,  tho,  alt  ho,  thoro, 
thorofare,  thru,  thruout.  Over  100 
literary  men  and  educators  signd 
this  agreement,  and  the  list  of  sign- 
ers was  soon  greatly  extended,  in- 
cluding teachers  and  professional 
persons    thruout    the    United   States. 


mittee  of  eleven  receivd  a  promis 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  was 
known  as  a  pronounced  advocate  of 
simplified  spelling,  that  he  would 
furnish  funds  sufficient  for  the  print- 
ing of  proposals  and  for  the  circula- 
tion of  information  and  appeals.  In 
Jan.,  1906,  the  committee  organized 
itself  into  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  and  chose  additional  members. 
Offisers  were  elected,  an  executiv 
conmiittee  was  appointed,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  a  campaiB 
extending  over  a  period  of  veara.  The 
organization  of  the  board  was  an- 
noimced  in  the  public  press  March  12, 
1906,  and  the  first  formal  proposals 
for  simplification  were  issued  March 
21,  1906.  These  proposals  consisted 
of  a  pamfiet  cald  The  First  Step  (Cir- 
cular No.  1)  and  A  List  of  Cofnmon 
Words  Spelled  in  Ttoo  or  More  Ways, 
of  which  the  Board  recommended  the 
simpler  form  for  adoption  (Circular 
No.  2 ;  also,  enlarged,  with  referenees. 
No.  6,  June  18,  1906).  These  were 
followd  at  intervals  by  other  drea- 
lars  of  information  and  argument. 
dealing  with  the  educational  and  lit- 
erary phases  of  the  subject,  with 
simplified  spelling  in  schools,  in  uni- 
versities, in  periodicals,  in  poetry,  ia 


Upon    this   encouragement   the   com- 1  publishing,  etc.;  and  many  thousand 
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persons  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain,  signd  a  card 
agreeing  to  use,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  simpler  spellings  that 
were  recommended  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board. 

In  &e  face  of  much  opposition 
the  moyement  stedily  increast  in 
strength,  attracting  to  its  support 
not  only  a  great  number  of  educa- 
tors and  scholars,  but  many  lead- 
ers in  social,  religious,  and  political 
reform.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  announced  his 
approval  of  the  movement  Aug.  24, 
1906.  On  Aug.  27  he  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Public  Printer,  directing  him 
to  use  "in  all  government  publica- 
tions of  the  executive  deparbnents" 
the  simpler  spellings  included  in 
"the  300  words  enumerated  in  Cir- 
cular No.  6  "  of  the  Simplified  Spell- 
inff  Board.  This  action  excited  much 
inierest  thruout  the  world,  and  was 
met  by  much  opposition,  and  enor- 
mous misrepresentation,  in  the  public 
press.  In  Dec.,  1906,  the  House  of 
Kepresentativs  attacht  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  a  clause  providing  in  ef- 
fect that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
should  be  used  for  printing  in  simpli- 
fied spelling  any  documents  printed 
by  act  of  Congress.  This  reduced  the 
Public  Printer's  use  of  simplified 
spellings  to  documents  from  the  ex- 
ecutiv  department,  not  printed  by 
order  of  Congress.  But  this  action 
of  Congress  has  not  been  regarded  by 
educate  men  as  being  intellectually 
conclusiv,  and  the  use  of  simplified 
spellings  has  been  kept  up  by  many 
public  officials,  in  accordance  with 
their  personal  convictions,  and  the 
recommendation  of  competent  advis- 
ers. This  use  is  widely  prevalent 
among  men  in  the  scientific  bureaus, 
and  among  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  . 

The  support  given  to  the  move- 
ment at  the  start  was  greatly  in- 
creast as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
in  the  newspapers,  and  every  month 
has  shown  dennit  gains  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  The  Board  has  up 
to  date  issued  twenty-four  circulars 
of  the  regular  series,  a  number  of 
special  circulars,  ten  special  leaflets, 
and  seven  numbers  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  period- 
ical.    All  has  been  done  deliberately, 


temperately,  patiently.  All  the  sim- 
plified forms  thus  far  recommended 
by  the  Board  are  containd  in  Circu- 
lar No.  23.  These  circulars  and  the 
Bulletin  have  been  widely  circulated 
thruout  the  world.  Many  thousands 
of  persons  have  si^d  the  card  agree- 
ing to  use  the  simplified  spellings. 
Thousands  of  teachers  are  using  them 
personally,  and  many  have  introduced 
them  into  their  schools.  Some  nor- 
mal schools,  as  the  Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  the  Colorado  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  Normal  School  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  have  adopted 
simplified  spellings  to  the  full  extent 
recommended  by  the  Board,  and  are 
not  only  teaching  them,  but  are  using 
them  in  their  publications. 

The  simpler  spellings  have  been 
used  in  a  large  number  of  periodicals, 
of  which  the  Board  printed,  in  Dec, 
1908,  a  list  of  more  than  250.  Sim- 
plified spellings  have  also  appeard 
in  a  number  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical magazines,  and  are  freely  used 
in  a  number  of  college  journals. 
Among  these  simplified  spellings, 
program  and  catalog  are  now  estab- 
lish t  as  the  prevailing  forms,  and 
tho  and  thru  are  everywhere  common. 
The  infiuence  of  the  Board  is  seen 
also  in  an  extensiv  use,  in  advertize- 
ments,  of  spellings  which,  if  not  al- 
ways "simplified/*  are  at  least  "in- 
surgent," and  mark  a  revolt  against 
orthografic  stagnation.  Among  men 
of  learning  there  is  now  little  public 
opposition,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  recognized  philologist 
who  would  be  willing  to  declare  him- 
self against  the  principle  of  simplify- 
ing English  orthografy.  Indeed,  few 
educated  men  can  now  be  foimd  who 
will  maintain  that  English  spelling, 
of  all  human  inventions,  should  1^ 
kept  forever  exempt  from  improve- 
ment. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  in 
1909  consisted  of  forty -six  members. 
The  American  members  were  then 
as  follows:  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
O.  C.  Blackmer,  David  J.  Brewer, 
James  W.  Bright,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Clarence  G.  Child,  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain"),  Melvil 
Dewey,  Oliver  F.  Emerson,  David 
Felmley,  Isaac  K.  Funk,  Lyman  J. 
Gage,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Charles 
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H.  Grandgent,  William  T.  Harris, 
George  Hempl,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  Henry  Holt,  William 
James,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Thomas 
R.  Lounsbury,  Francis  A.  March, 
Brander  Matthews,  William  H.  Max- 
well, William  W.  Morrow,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Homer 
H.  Seerley,  Benjamin  E.  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Sprague,  Calvin  Thomas, 
E.  O.  Vaile,  William  Hayes  Ward, 
Andrew  D.  White,  and  Robert  S. 
Woodward. 

The  Board  also  included  seven  mem- 
bers in  England,  two  in  Canada,  and 
two  in  the  Australian  Conunonwealth, 
as  follows:  In  England,  William 
Archer,  Henry  Bradley,  Frederick  J. 
Furnivall,  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  Sir 
James  A.  H.  Murray,  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  and  Joseph  Wright;  in  Can- 
ada, Alexander  H.  MacKay  and  Will- 
iam F.  MacLean;  in  Australia, 
Thomas  G.  Tucker;  in  New  Zealand, 
Sir  Robert  Stout. 

In  1909  the  board  sufferd  the  loss 
of  two  eminent  members,  namely,  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  Dr.  Will- 
iam T.  Harris,  and  in  1910  of  four 
other  distinguisht  members— Justice 
David  J.  Brewer,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clem- 
ens, Dr.  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  and 
Prof.  William  James.  The  number  of 
members  in  Dec,  1910,  was  forty. 

Advisory  Council. — In  1907  was  or- 
ganized the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board.  The  names 
of  the  first  members  were  publisht 
Jan.,  1908.  This  council  consists  in 
great  part  of  scholars,  educators,  men 
of  science  and  men  of  affairs,  repre- 
senting nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  number  of  members  in 
Dec,  1910,  was  224.  All  proposals 
for  simplification  are  referd  ti)  the 
Advisory  Council  as  well  as  to  the 
Board  before  they  are  recommended 
to  the  public  for  adoption.  The  mem- 
bers constitute,  each  in  his  own  lo- 
cality, centers  of  information  and 
advice  on  the  subject.  The  joint  body 
is  the  largest  body  of  men  ever  or- 
ganized for  the  consideration  of  the 
orthografy  of  any  language.  It  in- 
cludes a  great  proportion  of  the 
scholars  who  are  recognized  as  au- 
thorities in  English  philology  or  in 
educational  science,  and  it  is  strength- 
end  by  the  election  of  new  members 
from  time  to  time. 


In  England. — ^A  Simplified  Spelling 
Society  has  been  establisht  in  Great 
Britain,  with  hedquarters  at  44 
Great  Russell  Street,  London.  This 
societv  was  organized  in  Sept.,  1908, 
with  *Prof.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  the 
eminent  etymologist,  as  president, 
and  Mr.  William  Archer,  the  well- 
known  dramatic  critic,  as  secretary. 
Among  the  officers  and  members  are 
such  eminent  men  as  Sir  James  A.  H. 
Murray  and  Dr.  Henry  Bradley, 
editors  of  the  Oxford  linfflish  Dic- 
tionary; bir  Frederick  Pmlock,  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Bryce,  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray, 
Prof.  Arthur  S.  Napier,  and  officials  of 
the  Education  Department.  ^lany 
scholars,  professors,  teachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, in  Africa,  India,  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
South  America,  are  in  correspondenos 
with  the  Board,  and  are  promoting 
the  movement  as  an  advantage,  if  nc£ 
a  necessity,  to  the  English  language 
in  its  contact  with  other  languages. 
Plans  for  direct  cooperation  between 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Society  have  been 
formed,  and  a  conference,  leading,  it 
is  hoped,  to  an  international  com- 
mission will  be  held  in  London  early 
in   1911. 

The  movement  for  simplified  spell- 
ing is  opposed  by  an  immense  popu- 
lar prejudis,  and  deals  with  a  subject 
about    which    the    intelligent    public 
knows  less  than  it  does  about  any 
other    subject.      The   movement   has, 
therefore,   been  the    object   of   mucn 
misrepresentation.     The  Board  is  en* 
devoring  in   its  publications  to   dis- 
sipate  this   prejudis   and   to   diffuse 
correct    information;    and    it    desires 
that  persons  who  feel  any  dout  about 
the  propriety   of   the  movement,   or 
about  its  principles,  shall  ask  for  the 
circulars  of  information  publisht  by 
the  Board  itself,  and  make  up  their 
minds  after,  and  not  before,  acquiring 
the  information.     A  reouest  sent  to 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  Ko.  1 
Madison    Avenue,    New    York,    will 
bring  the  necessary  information  free. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  movement  will  find  it 
difficult  to  gather  correct  information 
about  it  from  the  imprecise  utterances 
of  the  public  press.    Circular  No.  23, 
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dated  March,  1900,  contains  a  full 
''Alfabetic  List  of  Simplifications  in 
Spelling  recommended  by  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board  up  to  Jan.  25, 
1909."  These  recommendations  are 
all  applied  in  this  article.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  far  from  "  rad- 
ical." They  are,  in  fact,  only  the 
"  first  steps  "  to  a  reasonable  revision 
of  English  spelling.  Other  simplifi- 
cations are  under  consideration,  but 
none  have  been  publisht  since  the 
date  mentioned. 

Esperanto. — The  sixth  internation- 
al congress  of  Esperanto  was  held  in 
Washington,  Aug.  14-20,  1910,  the 
previous  congresses  having  been  held 
annually  at  Boulogne,  Geneva,  Cam- 
bridge (Eng.),  Dresden,  and  Bar- 
celona. There  were  present  official 
delegates  from  twenty -three  nations 
speaking  eleven  languages,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  other  countries 
speaking  as  many  more.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  congress,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  all  other  international 
gatherings,  was  the  presentation  of 
all  papers  and  the  transaction  of  all 
business  in  the  single  language  of 
Esperanto,  the  only  exception  being 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  delegate, 
who  used  his  native  tongue.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  congress  was  the  address 


of  Dr.  Ludwig  L.  Zamenhof ,  of  War- 
saw, Poland,  the  author  or  inventor 
of  Esperanto.  John  Barrett,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  republics,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Esperanto  Association  of 
North  America,  presided.  Prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  literary  pro- 
ductions in  Esperanto,  several  being 
awarded  to  American  competitors. 
The  experiences  of  the  Washington 
congress,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  artificial  international  language 
was  utilized  in  the  proceedings  by  its 
members,  is  claimed  as  a  demonstra- 
tion that  Esperanto  is  making  good 
its  claim  to  be  a  feasible  and  effective 
medium  of  international  communica- 
tion, especially  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. This  claim  is  not  admittea  by 
the  adherents  of  rival  artificial  lan- 
guages, of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber, including  Volapuk,  Bolak,  and 
Ido,  the  last  having  also  an  inter- 
national organization.  It  is  agreed, 
even  among  Esperantists,  that  Dr. 
Zamenhof's  language  possesses  cer- 
tain obvious  and  unnecessary  defects, 
which  impair  its  simplicity,  con- 
sistency, and  effectiveness.  In  all 
probability  the  more  important 
changes  suggested  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Esperanto  will  ultimately  be 
adopted. 
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control,  public  schools  comprised  9i 
per  cent  of  all  elementary  pupils,  sid 
82.8  per  cent  of  secondary  pnpib;  of 
students  in  higher  edueation,  45i  ^ 
cent  were  enrolled  in  state  or  dty  ib- 


The    record    of    education    in    the 
United  States  for  1910  shows  a  con- 
tinuance  of    the   progress    that   has 
marked  previous  years  of  the  decade,  i  stitutions. 
An  impressive  feature  is  the  magni-  I 
tude  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the      STATISTICS  OF   SDXJCATI05 
common  or  public  schools.    These  en-  j 

rolled  during  the  year  above  17,200,-  I  The  status  of  the  public  or  com- 
000  children  and  youths,  or  19.6  per  '  mon  schools  of  the  country  for  tbe 
cent  of  the  population,  employed  >  current  year  and  the  progress  during 
nearly  496,000  teachers,  and  were  |  the  decade  are  indicated  by  the  fol- 
maintained  at  an  expense  of  about  lowing  statistics  covering  salient 
$380,000,000,  equivalent  to  $31  for  features  of  the  record, 
every  pupil  in  average  atteaidanco.  Upon  the  total  enrollment  of  17,- 
No  other  country  in  the  world  pro-  200,000  pupils,  an  average  attendance 
vides  at  public  expense  for  the  instruc-  was  maintained  of  71.2  per  cent,  s 
tion  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  gain  in  this  particular  of  3  per  cent 
population;  and  excepting  new  prov-  above  the  average  in  1900.  The  teadi- 
inces  in  Canada,  where  every  material  ing  force  incr^ised  from  431»918  to 
condition  has  to  be  supplied  at  once, '  495,463,  a  gain  of  14  per  cent  ts 
no  country  pays  such  a  high  rate  per  against  9f  per  cent  gain  in  ihe  number 
capita  for  the  maintenance  of  public  of  enrolled  pupils.  In  other  words, 
schools — viz.,  $4.27,  estimated  on  pop-  ,  there  were  fewer  pupils  to  a  sin^ 
ulation;  $31  estimated  on  average  at-  teacher.  The  average  monthly  waga 
tendance.  of  teachers  show  decided  increaae  ia 

Private  schools  enrolled  during  the  i  the  decade — i.  e.,  for  men  teachers 
year  1,500,000  pupils,  and  the  regis-  I  from  $47.56  to  $62.35;  for  wome 
tration  in  imiversities,  colleges,  and  ,  teachers  from  $39.17  to  $51.61.  He 
professional  schools  was  in  round  '  actual  increase  in  salaries  is  greater, 
numbers  300,000;  hence,  altogether,  |  as  the  average  length  of  the  school 
19,000,000  children  and  youths  were  |  term  was  extended  m>m  143.7  day*  i> 
imder  instruction  during  the  year,  or  j  1900  to  154.1  days  in  1909,  and  ■» 
a    little   more    than    t\<renty-one    per    decline  has  since  been  reported.     The 


cent  of  the  total  population.  The  cor- 
responding total  in  1900  was  17,299,- 
000,  an  increase  of  1,701,000  in  ten 
years,  which  is  about  equivalent  to 
the  rate  of  increase  in  population  for 
the  same  period. 

The  statistics  show  that  93.37  per 


only  falling  off  noticeable  is  in  the 
number  and  relative  proportion  of  mea 
teachers.  In  1909  there  were  104,495 
men  in  the  service,  or  21  per  cent  of 
the  entire  force  as  against  29  per  eei* 
in  1900. 
School    Property.  —  The     value    of 


cent  of  all  pupils  were  in  schools  of  j  school  property  was  estimated  in  1901 
elementary  grade;  5.05  per  cent  in  '  at  $946,400,000,  an  advance  of  sixty 
secondary  schools;  and  1.58  per  cent  ,  five  per  cent  above  the  value  in  19(1A. 
in    higher    institutions.      As   regards    This  gain  is  in  great  measure  the  re- 
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suit  of  the  campaign  for  improyed 
schoolhouses  in  the  West  and  South 
carried  on  by  organized  forces,  such 
as  the  school  improvement  leagues, 
which  are  largely  assisted  by  women's 
clubs. 


The  sources  of  support  for  this  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  and  the  increased 
revenues  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  statement  covering  1900  and 
1908,  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
data  are  attainable. 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Incom$ 


SOUBCB. 

Amo 
1900. 

>unt. 

- 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1908. 

Per  Cent, 

Receipts: 

From  income  of  permanent  funds  and  rentn .  . 
From  state  taxes   

$9,767,110 
36.281.256 

$22,419,282 
68.097,161 

269.340,960 
42.062,133 

$381,919,626 

129.54 
60.13 

FVom  local  taxes. 

163.897,478 
25.393,493 

58.23 

From  all  other  sources 

66.64 

Total  received 

$235,339,337 

f 

62.28 

B*pm 

nditurt 

1900. 

1908. 

Total 

$214,964,618 

$371,344,410 

Per  capita  of  total  population 

$2.84 
S20.21 

$4.27 

I'tor  capita  of  averase  attendance 

$30.55 

^      —  -       — 

Since  every  state  and  territory  in  I  to  public  schools :    ( 1 )    According  to 


the  Union  has  independent  control  of 
its  public  schools,  tne  statistics  above 
given  relate  to  forty-nine  different 
systems  and  therefore  conceal  many, 
and  in  some  cases,  startling  deviations 
from  average  conditions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  average  number  of  school  days 


geographical  sections;  and  (2)  in  ur- 
ban and  rural  groups.  On  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the 
varying  periods  covered  by  the  official 
reports,  some  being  biennial,  others 
annual;  some  closing  the  record  in 
J\ily,  others  in  Dec,  the  statistics  of 


in  a  vear,  considering  the  entire  coun-  ,  state  systems  of  education  are  never 
try,  18  154;  but  in  three  states  it  is  complete  for  analysis  for  the  current 
less  than  100  days,  and  in  seven  other  year.  Since,  however,  changes  in  the 
states  between  98  days  and  121.  Teach-  j  aggregate  are  hardly  discernible  from 
ers'  salaries  range  from  an  average  year  to  year,  the  statistics  used  in  the 
of  $32.50  a  month  for  a  school  year  of  !  detailed  tables  comprised  in  this  re- 
five  months,  to  $88.50  for  a  school  view  express  practically  present  con- 
year  of  nine  and  a  half  months.    The    ditions. 

annual  expenditure  per  capita  of  aver-  |  The  distribution  of  the  estimated 
age  attendance  varies  from  $6.79  to  population  of  the  United  States  in 
$72.34.  There  are  many  causes  for  i  1908  by  geographical  sections,  the  re- 
these  inequalities,  but  the  chief  causes  lation  of  the  school  population  to  the 
are  the  aifferences  in  industrial  con-  total  population,  and  to  the  adult 
ditions  and  their  effect  in  massing  or  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
distributing  populations.  Hence  for  '  over,  who  constitute  what  may  be 
an  understanding  of  current  educa-  termed  on  the  average  the  producers 
tional  movements,  it  is  important  to  of  the  country,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
classiiy  the  main  particulars  relating  !  lowing  table: 
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THE  TOTAL  POPULATION,  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION,  AND  THE  ADULT  MAI£ 

POPULATION. 


Estimated 
Total  Popula- 
tion in  1908. 

The  School  PopuuknoN. 

Geoorapbical  Divisions. 

Estimated 

Number  of 

Children  5  to 

18  Years  of  Age 

in  1908. 

Percent- 
age of 
Boys. 

Estimated 
Number  of 

MatePefw 

safi»21 

Years  <^  Ace 

and  Orer 

in  1908. 

United  States 

1 

86,874.990 

24,613,763 

50.38 

24aS6,408 

North  Atlantic  Division 

24.169.345 
11.736.630 
16.695.488 
29,391.085 
4.882,442 

5,904.913 
3.731.484 
5.457.849 
8.294,703 
1.224.814 

50.02 
50.32 
50.62 
50.48 
50.59 

7,190.134 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2.SO7,208 

South  Central  Division 

4.035.31S 

North  Central  Division 

8,425^15 

^Testem  Di\'ision 

1.7^403 

The  element  of  the  total  population 
which  most  seriously  complicates  the 
school  problem  in  this  country  is  that 
of  racial  origin.  The  latest  data  on 
this  point  are  given  in  the  census  of 
1900,  but,  on  the  presiunption  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  each  group 
to  the  total  has  not  materially 
changed,  the  ratios  given  in  the  ad- 
joining table  are  significant. 

The  following  summarized  tables 
bring  into  comparative  view  the  dif- 
ferent geographical  sections  of  the 
country  in  respect  to  salient  particu- 
lars of  the  public  school  systems: 


Geographical 
DrviBiONS. 


Pta  Cent,  of  NAxm 

AKD    FOKEIGK 

Whiti:  A?fD  op 

COLOREU>  Tic 

Total  Populatiox. 


United  States. 

North  Atlantic  Div 75 . 6 

South  Atlantic  Div 62 . 2 

South  Central  Div 67.2 

North  Central  Div 82. 1 

Western  Div 76 . 1 


Native 
White. 

■h"     1 

74.4 

13  4    j   12.2 

22.5 

2.0 

2.5 

15.8 

18.6 


19 

35. ^ 

30  3 

2.1 


5.3 


SCHOOL   ENROLLMENT. 


Pupils  Enrolled. 

Geographical  Divisions. 

Number. 

1 

Per  cent,  of  Popu- 
lation 5  to  18 
Years  of  Age. 

Per  cent,  o^ 

Total 
Populattmu 

Unitpd  Stat-es 

17,061,962 

69.32 

19  &4 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4.047,560 
2,421,078 
3.532.885 
5,941,149 
1.119,290 

68.55 
64.88 
64.73 
71.63 
91.38 

16  75 

South  Atlantic  Division 

20.63 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

21.16 
20.21 

Western  Division 

22.92 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


.Average  Number  op  Pupua 

Geographical  Divisions. 

Present  Each 
Day. 

Ratio  to 
Enroikoent. 

United  States 

12,154.172 

71.24 

North  Atlantic  Division 

3.121.874 
1,565.914 
2,261.497 
4,336.862 
819.525 

77.13 

South  Atlantic  Division 

64.6$ 

South  Central  Division 

64.01 

North  Central  Division 

73.81 

Western  Divisdon 

73  22 
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LENGTH  OF  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  TERM. 


GbOOBAPHICAL   D1TI8ION8. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Diviaion 


Average 

Number  of 

Daily  School 

Sessions. 


154.1 


180.8 
124.7 
118.2 
162.2 
163.3 


Averaso  Num- 
ber of  Days' 
Attenduioe 
for  Every 
Child  6  to  18 
Years  of  Age 
in  1907-8. 


76.1 


95.6 
52.3 
49.0 
85.8 
109.3 


Average  Num- 
ber of  Davs 
Attended  by 
Each  Pupil 
Enrolled  in 
1907-8. 


109.8 


139.5 

80.6 

75.7 

119.8 

119.6 


TEACHERS. 


Gbooraphical  DiVIdlOSS. 


United  SUtes 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 


Tbacrbrs. 


Total  Number. 


495.463 


122.790 
57,426 
80,026 

199.853 
35.368 


Percentage 
of  Males. 


21.1 


13.6 
28.4 
32.4 
19.6 
17.8 


Average 
Monthly 
Salaries. 


$53.88 


64.31 
37.20 
44.00 
53.83 
67.36 


SCHOOL   MONEYS   RECEIVED   IN   1907-8. 


Gbooraphical 
Divisions. 

Income  of 
Permanent 

School 
Funds and 
Rent  of 
School 
Lands. 

Fbom  Taxation. 

From 

Other 

Sources, 

State  and 

Local. 

Total  Rev- 
enue (exclud- 

From  State 
Taxes. 

From  Local 
Taxes. 

Total  from 
Taxation. 

mgBalances 

on  Hand  and 

Proceeds  of 

Bond  Sales). 

United  SUtes. . . 

$22,419,282 

158,097.151 

f259.340,960 

117.862,767 

10,981.218 

8,302.131 

101.076,569 
21,118,275 

$317,438,111 

$42,062,133 

3,563.746 
1,163,097 
7.991.535 
26.687,510 
2.656.245 

$381,919,526 

^0.  Atlantic  Div . . 
(o.  Atlantic  Div. . . 
Ic   Central  Div... 
"lo.  Central  Div. . . 
Vestem  Div 

441.939 

199.587 

2.973.270 

17,801.820 

1,002,666 

19,848,709 
11,239,347 
10.485.331 
5.896,193 
10,627.571 

137,711,476 
22,220,565 
18,787,462 

106,972,762 
31,745,846 

141,717,161 
23.583,249 
29,752.267 

151.462,092 
35,404.757 

EXPENDITURE    FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,    1907-8. 


Gbooeaphical  DiviaioNB. 

Totol. 

Per  Capita  of  Aver- 
age Attendance. 

Per  Capita  of 
Population. 

United  States 

$371,344,410 

$30  55 

$4.27 

Forth  Atlantic  Division 

133,858,714 
22.807,403 
30.113.283 

147.971.563 
36,593,447 

42.88 
14.56 
13.32 
33.74 
44.65 

5.54 

outh  Atlantic  Division 

1.96 

outh  Central  Division 

1.80 

Forth  Central  Division 

5.08 

T'^M^tem  TDivirion 

7.49 

With  regard  to  revenues,  it  is 
otioeable  Uiat  state  and  local  taxes 
timish  the  greater  proportion,  83.12 
er  cent,  and  further  that,  excepting 
:i  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Cen- 
ral   diyisions,  the  income  from  the 


local  tax  greatly  exceeds  that  from 
the  state  £lx. 

Of  the  total  expenditure,  about 
sixty  per  cent  is  devoted  to  salaries, 
and  twenty  per  cen"  to  sites  and 
buildings. 
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In  the  South. — The  significaiit  fact 
brought  out  by  the  foregoing  tables 
is  that  of  the  educational  disadvan- 
tages of  the  two  divisions,  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central,  which 
make  up  the  southern  section  of  the 
country.  In  this  section  alone  the 
school  population  exceeds  the  number 
of  male  adults,  or  normal  wage  earn- 
ers; it  is  here  also  that  the  negro 
population,  with  its  high  ratio  of 
illiterates,  is  massed;  but,  in  respect 
to  funds  for  public  instruction,  this 
section  is  in  marked  degree  below  all 
the  others.  These  distinctions  are 
emphasized  by  the  comparison  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  communities 
in  respect  to  educational  conditions. 
The  South  is  essentially  rural,  con- 
tributing only  fourteen  per  cent  to 
the  total  enrollment  in  urban  public 
schools  (cities  and  villages  above  4,- 
000  inhabitants),  and  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  those  schools,  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers  at  $205,- 
150,000,  bears  but  $16,712,000,  or 
eight  per  cent. 

An  important  part  of  the  year's 
records  relates  to  movements  for  the 
increase  and  adjustment  of  public  in- 
struction. These  movements  did  not 
originate  within  the  year,  but  they 
have  developed  greater  strength  and 
definiteness  of  purpose  than  hereto- 
fore; they  are  directed  either  to  the 
removal  of  the  inequalities  above 
noted  or  to  the  creation  of  new  orders 
of  public  instruction  to  meet  indus- 
trial demands.  The  conviction  is 
spreading  that,  with  all  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure upon  them,  the  public 
schools  do  not  reach  those  that  need 
them  most,  nor  give  the  training  that 
will  serve  them  best.  In  this  view, 
public  education,  although  purely  a 
matter  of  state  and  local  adminis- 
tration, becomes  a  national  concern, 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
invoke  national  aid  in  the  effort  to 
deal  with  it  more  effectively. 

ACTION   OF   THE   FEDEBAL 
GOVEBNICENT 

Bureau  of  Education.— The  Federal 
Government  contributes  to  the  prog- 
ress of  public  education  in  two  ways: 
( 1 )  Throiigh  the  agency  of  the  bureau 
of  education,  which,  by  a  judicious 
use  of  its  advisory  functions  and  its 


impartial  record  of  existing  condi- 
tions, enables  each  community  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  experience  of  ever)' 
other;  (2)  through  appropriations 
for  education  which  benefit  the  entire 
body  of  the  people.  The  resources 
and  functions  of  the  bureau  have  been 
somewhat  increased  during  the  year, 
and  it  has  come  into  closer  advisory 
relations  with  the  officials  in  charge 
of  state  and  city  systems  of  public 
instruction. 

The  publication  of  a  bulletin  has 
greatly  increased  its  value  to  school- 
men and  legislators  by  the  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded  for  the  timely 
treatment  of  problems  of  immediate 
interest. 

Congressional  Appropriations. — The 
cash  appropriations  for  education 
made  by  the  sixty-first  Congress 
(1010)  amounted  to  $17,566,981,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

SUMMARY. 

Department  of  State $31,450.00 

War  Department 2.234.598.06 

Department  of  Justice 78,800. <K) 

Navy  Department 1.028.004 .05 

Department  of  the  Interior 7.681,921 .97 

Department  of  Agriculture. .  .  .  1,628.580.00 

Library  of  Congress 841.755. 18 

Smithsonian  Institution a851.200.00 

District  of  Columbia. 63.189.582 .  00 

Total $17.565,981 .  26 

a  Includes  $57,500  to  be  paid  from  the  rere- 
nues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

b  One-half  of  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  same  session  Congress  made 
unusual  provision  for  common  schools 
in  the  newly  admitted  states,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to  the 
four  sections  in  each  township  set 
apart  for  common  schools,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  five  per  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  lying 
within  said  state  should  be  paid  to 
the  state  to  form  a  permanent  in- 
violable fund,  the  interest  only  of 
which  shall  be  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  within  the 
said  state. 

STATE   EDUCATIONAL   GOK- 
HISSIONS 

Massachusetts  and  New  York.— In 
view  of  new  demands  pressing  upon 
the  public  schools,  a  state  oommis- 
sion  was  appointed  in  Massaehnaetts, 
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under  acts  of  June  21, 1006,  and  June  |  pervision  of  the  state  oonunissioner, 
2,  1908,  with  instructions  to  investi-  \  but  are  elected  by  district  directors 


gate  methods  of  industrial  traininj 
and  local  needs;  to  advise  and  aid 
in  the  introduction  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  independent  schools  that 
may  be  established;  to  provide  for 
lectures  on  the  importance  of  indus- 


chosen  by  electors  of  supervisory  dis- 
trict. Minimum  annual  salary  of 
$1,200  for  district  superint^idents, 
with  an  allowance  of  $300  for  official 
expenses  borne  by  state. 

This  measure  places  New  York  on 


trial  education  and  kindred  subjects,    a  level  with  Massachusetts  and  a  few 


New  York  State,  through  the  agency 
of  its  reorganized  system,  was  al- 
ready dealing  comprehensively  with 
the  same  problems.  These  two  states 
are  therefore  leading  in  the  movement 
for  readjusting  the  public-school  ^s- 
tems  and  enlarging  their  scope.  The 
policy  of  appointing  state  commis- 
sions for  purposes  similar  to  those 
intrusted  to  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission has  been  adopted  by  seven- 
teen additional  states,  five  of  the 
commissions  having  been  appointed 
during  the  current  year.  The  com- 
missions as  a  rule  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  educators,  representative  pub- 
lic men,  and  so  far  legislatures  have 
shown  the  disposition  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  these  bodies. 
Thus  far-reaching  changes  in  the  sys- 
tems of  public  education  are  being 
accomplished  without  disturbing  the 
solid  foundations  on  which  those  sys- 
tems rest. 

STATE   EDUCATIONAL   LEGIS- 
LATION,   1910 

The  most  important  laws  pertain- 
ing to  education  and  the  related  sub- 
ject of  child  welfare  passed  by  state 
legislatures  during  the  year  are  here 
noted  under  headings  indicating  their 
main  bearing. 

Administration. — New  York,  Su- 
pervisory functions  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  education  extended  to 
higher  institutions;  authority  over 
city  school  systems  increased;  in- 
vested with  final  authority  in  respect 
to  disputed  questions  relating  to 
official  acts  of  any  school  officer  or 
school  meeting.  Legislative  functions 
of  board  of  regents  extended. 

System  of  rural  school  supervision 
radically  changed  by  creation  of  dis- 
trict school  superintendents  in  place 
of  former  school  commissioners.  Dis- 
trict superintendents  must  possess 
teacher's  certificate,  pass  a  prescribed 
examination  and  act  imder  the  an- 


other states,  which  have  provided  for 
a  complete  system  of  rural  super- 
vision. 

Rural  Schools. — ^Iaws  pertaining  to 
rural  schools  were  passed  as  follows: 

Masaachuaetta. — ^Providing  that  pu- 
pils of  industrial  schools  shall  be  car- 
ried at  half  rate  to  and  from  school. 

Mississippi, — ^Authorizing;  district 
school  trustees  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils  to  consoli- 
dated schools. 

Ohio. — Establishing  local  option  in 
respect  to  consolidation  oi  rural 
schools  and  transportation  of  pupils. 

Rhode  Island, — Allotting  $100  to 
any  graded  school  for  every  ungraded 
school  consolidated  with  it. 

South  Carolina, — Special  grant  for 
consolidated  schools,  $100  ror  every 
$100  raised  locally  and  $50  for  build- 
ings. 

Virginia. — Appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  for  the  encouragement  of  rural 
graded  schools;  maximum  for  each 
school,  $200. 

Legal  provision  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  existing,  or  additional, 
public  schools  was  made  as  follows: 

As  a  subject  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  re- 
quired in  Louisiana,  authorized  in 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts, — Board  of  education 
directed  to  conduct  an  investigation 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  agricultural  schools. 

Mississippi. — Authorizes  each  coun- 
ty to  establish  two  agricultural  high 
schools;  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose, $30,000. 

New  York, — Cities  and  union  free- 
school  districts  authorized  to  estab- 
lish high  schools  of  agriculture 
mechanic  arts,  and  home  making, 
state  aid — $500  for  first  teachers. 
$200  for  each  additional  teacher. 

Virginia. — Authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict of  high  schools  of  agriculture, 
domestic  arts  and  sciences,  and  man- 
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ual  training;  counties  may  appropri- 
ate money  for  the  same. 

School  Finance.— In  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  school  finances 
a  meeting  of  school-auditing  officers 
was  call^,  at  their  own  request,  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  and 
an  association  of  the  said  officers,  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  standardization  of  fiscal 
and  other  data  of  school  systems. 

Georgia, — ^Proposed  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  restriction 
of  county  taxation  to  purposes  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Loui9iana, — ^Proposed  constitutional 
amendment  securing  to  parish  school 
boards  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  not  less 
than  three  mills  on  the  dollar;  giv- 
ing school  officers  independent  control 
of  their  financial  affairs. 

Ohio, — Increase  of  amount  of  state 
appropriation  for  schools  from  $2,- 
330,000  to  $2,470,000,  and  of  rate  of 
distribution  from  $1.85  to  $2  per 
capita  of  school  population;  the  ap- 
propriation in  aid  of  weak  districts 
was  increased  from  $45,000  to  $50,- 
000. 

South  Carolina, — ^Direct  appropri- 
ation for  weak  districts  first  made  in 
1909  increased  this  year  from  $20,000 
to  $60,000.  Maximum  allowed  for 
district  school  tax  raised  from  four 
mills  to  eight  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Compulsory  Education. — The  legis- 
latures of  three  states  have  passed 
measures  during  the  year  strength- 
ening the  compulsory  school-attend- 
ance laws  or  extending  the  required 
school  period.  An  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  providing  for 
compulsory  education  was  vigor- 
ously pressed  in  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature, but  failed  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin to  secure  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote.  At  present  forty-one 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
comprising  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the 
population,  have  compulsory  laws,  as 
against  thirty-five  states  in  1905 
with  seventy-three  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Five  of  the  remaining 
states  have  labor  laws  restricting  the 
employment  of  children,  which  in- 
clude educational  requirements.  Hence 
two  states  only  have  no  legal  require- 
ments as  to  the  elementary  education 
of  the  children  within  their  borders. 
In    twenty-seven    states    the    annual  I 


oOTipulsoiy  period  is  the  foil  school 
term.  Differences  in  the  tongtii  d 
the  period,  however,  are  of  ktt  eoa- 
sequence  than  the  differences  in  re- 
spect to  provisions  for  enforcing  titt 
law. 

The  laws  cited  are  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  widespread  agitatioii 
of  all  the  interests  of  childhood.  As- 
sociations, conferences,  and  other 
child-saving  agencies  have  all  jdned 
in  the  effort  to  create  public  opinion 
in  the  support  of  these  measures  and 
to  get  them  enacted  by  state  l^[is- 
latures. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOGIATIOHS. 
BOARDS,  AND  TKTTSTS 

The  National  Educatioii  Assoda- 
tion,  by  reason  of  its  size,  prestige, 
and  organization,  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  shaping  and  unifying  edu- 
cational ideals.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  association^  at  the 
close  of  the  annual  meeting  for  1910 
(the  forty-eighth),  showed  an  active 
membership  of  7,000,  a  pernuuDent 
fund  of  $170,000,  receipts  for  tiie 
year  from  all  sources  amounting  to 
$34,788,  and  an  expenditure  for  the 
year  of  $30,236.  The  purposes  of  the 
association  are  strictly  professional, 
and  by  its  organization  in  depart- 
ments (at  present  seventeen,  beaidei 
the  national  council),  provision  is 
made  for  concentrating  attentioB 
upon  the  distinct  problems  of  differ- 
ent orders  of  instruction,  while  the 
general  meetings  excite  great  entiinsi- 
asm.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  tl^ 
association  the  present  year  centered 
in  the  problems  of  vocational  ednea- 
tion,  the  protection  of  children  from 
excessive  labor  and  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings, and  the  means  of  strength- 
ening the  teaching  force  of  the  coob- 
try.  The  opinions  of  the  associationu 
formulated  in  the  general  and  speeiai 
sessions,  are  taken  up  by  stsLte  suKi 
local  assoc*ations  of  teachers  sad 
school  officers,  and  thus  their 
is  widely  multiplied. 

Naturally  other  associations 
gaged  in  kindred  work  grsLvitste 
toward  this  central  body;  the  pres- 
ent year  no  less  than  ten  asaocimtaoas. 
most  of  them  national  in  scope,  fa^ 
their  annual  meetings  at  the 
time  and  place. 
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Th«  Soathem  Edacatioiul  Aisocia- 
tioii»  which  held  its  twentieth  annual 
session  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  hut  De- 
cember, works  in  ways  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  is  more  limited  in 
scope.  The  chief  topics  of  discussion 
at  the  last  meeting  were  the  high 
schools  and  the  colleges  as  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  South. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Adyancement  of  Science  (Education 
Section  L),  like  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  British  Association,  is 
engaged  in  the  scientific  study  of 
special  problems  of  education,  and 
therefore,  while  contributing  to  the 
formation  of  sound  educational  doc- 
trine, does  not  directly  affect  public 
opinion.  The  subject  considered  by 
this  section  in  the  meeting  of  the 
present  year,  the  third  in  its  history, 
was  the  American  college,  which  is 
one  of  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance. 

General  Education  Board.  —  Out- 
side the  educational  associations 
great  organizations  have  been  recent- 
ly formed  haying  for  their  object  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the 
means  of  public  education.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Rockefeller  funds 
for  education.  By  reason  of  these 
resources,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $44,000,000,  and  the  scope  of  its 
activities  this  board  affects  every  vi- 
tal interest  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  policy  is  to  work  through 
existing  institutions  and  agencies  for 
definite  purposes.  At  present  these 
are  the  promotion  of  practical  farm- 
ins  in  the  southern  states;  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  public  hiffh 
schools  in  the  same  section,  and  the 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  all 
the  states.  The  total  disbursements 
by  the  board  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $1,457,651,  distributed 
as  follows:  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, $1,210,000;  to  public  high-school 
propaganda,  $30,200;  to  schools  for 
negroes,  $87,000;  for  a  system  of 
demonstration  farms  in  the  South, 
$113,000;  other  objects,  $17,451. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  reports  a 
total  grant  for  the  year  of  $176,890, 
and  115  names  added  to  the  roll  of 
those    receiving    retiring   allowances.  I  this  respect  is  not  keeping  pacA  with 
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The  number  of  beneficiaries  carried 
on  the  list  was  318,  and  the  entire 
grant  in  force  was  $466,320.  The  im- 
mediate activities  of  the  Foundation 
pertain  to  higher  education,  but  in 
its  efforts  to  promote  scholastic 
standards  it  is  aiding  a  movement 
that  extends  to  other  departments  of 
education. 

For  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  $71,000  were  appropriated  dur- 
mg  the  year  from  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  and  $46,078  from  the  Anna  T. 
Jeanes  Foimdation. 

The  Peabody  Education  Fond,  the 
first  of  the  great  private  donations 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  popular 
education,  has  completed  this  year 
the  period  of  general  distribution, 
and  m  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  trustees  $1,000,000  of  the  prin- 
cipal were  assigned  as  a  permanent 
endowment  to  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  the  state  and  city  and  David- 
son County  having  made  up  the 
$500,000  required  as  a  condition  of 
the  gift. 

Annual  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South. — ^The  administration 
of  the  several  trust  funds  mentioned 
has  served  to  arouse  the  sense  of  na- 
tional danger  from  conditions  which 
cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  public  education.  As  a 
consequence  other  agencies  have  been 
invoked,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  Annual  Conference  for 
Education  in  the  South.  The  thir- 
teenth session  of  this  conference  was 
held  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  6-8, 
1910,  with  a  registration  of  1,200 
members  in  attendance.  As  usual, 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  State  Superintendents  and 
the  Supervisors  of  Women's  School 
Improvement  Work,  which  are  out- 
comes of  the  conference,  were  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  conference. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGBOES 

First  among  the  educational  problems 
that  concern  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
that  of  the  negro  population  in  the 
southern  states.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  for  their  education  and 
the  signal  success  of  particular  schools 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  progress  in 
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the  general  adTmnee  of  the  country. 
The  fact  U  emphasized  by  the  high 
enthariasiii  for  education  that  has 
been  awakened  in  the  South,  and  the 
remarkable  progress  made  by  that 
section  withm  the  last  deoMie.  It  is 
difficult  to  indicate  by  the  usual  sta- 
tistics what  that  progress  has  been, 
but  a  single  particular  may  be  taken 
as  the  index.  In  1900  the  two  di- 
visions that  make  up  the  South  ex- 
pended $27,075,613  on  public  schools; 
in  1908  the  amount  was  $52,920,691, 
a  gain  of  $25,245,078,  or  ninety-one 
per  cent;  the  gain  per  capita  of  pop- 
ulation, about  sixty-one  per  cent, 
though  not  so  great,  is  scarcely  less 
significant. 

The  president  of  the  Conference  on 
Education  in  the  South,  the  greatest 
civic  organization  ever  formed  in  the 
interests  of  education  in  this  country, 
and  perhaps  in  any  other  country, 
estimates  that  the  statistics  for  1910 
will  show  an  increase  in  the  current 
expenditure   for  public  education  in 


the  southern  states  of  150  per  cent 
since  1900,  and  in  the  value  of  school 
property  a  gain  of  200  per  cent.  Bot 
the  conference  itself  sets  a^inst  these 
facts  startling  evidence  of  the  low 
state  of  negro  education. 

In  the  sixteen  former  slave  stttes 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
are  in  round  numbers  3,100,000  col- 
ored children  of  the  legal  school  sge, 
i.e.,  five  to  eighteen  years.  Of  these 
1,666,000,  or  fifty-three  per  cent,  were 
in  school  in  1909,  and  on  this  enroll- 
ment an  average  attendance  of  sixty- 
two  per  cent  was  maintained.  Tint 
is,  out  of  every  100  colored  children 
who  might  be  in  school,  thirty-two 
attended.  For  this  number  th^e 
were  30,175  teachers,  or  one  teacher 
for  every  thirty-four  pupils. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
movement  in  respect  to  these  salient 
particulars  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  and  comparison  with  the  cor- 
responding particulars  for  the  white 
population  of  the  same  section: 


PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SIXTEEN  FORMER  SLAVE  STATES  AND  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Total,  1907-8... 
Total,  1899-1900 
Total.  1889-90.. 


Atsbaos  Daily 
Attkndancb. 


Pkb  Csmt.  of  En- 

BOLLinCMT. 


NuifBXB  or 
Tka< 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


ColoRid. 


3,103.357 
2,776,059 
2,165,249 


1.035,747 
981,026 
813,710 


66.13 
65.12 
63.64 


62.18 
62.88 
62.74 


116,539  30,170 
98.710  27^13 
78.903         24.072 


Colored  Schools. — In  all  conditions 
of  e^ciency  the  colored  schools  are 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  white  schools  of  the  section, 
and  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
northern  and  western  states.  Spe- 
cial investigations  show  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  teachers  of  rural  colored 
schools  receive  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds  the  monthly  salary  of  white 
teachers  in  the  same  state,  and  that 
for  a  shorter  school  year.  According 
to  recent  estimates  in  North  Carolina 
an  average  of  $3.81  a  year  is  paid 
for  the  education  of  each  white  child 
in  the  public  schools;  for  each  col- 
ored child,  $1.58;  corresponding  es- 
timates for  Mississippi  are  $7.63  and 
$1.89;  South  Carolina,  $10.34  and 
$1.70.     If  comparison  is  made  with 


the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  ii 
other  sections,  the  inequality  is  ac 
phasized;  for  example,  in  the  nortb 
Atlantic  division  where  the  expendi- 
ture is  $43  per  capita  of  average  at 
tendance,  or  the  western  divisioe 
where  it  is  $44.65. 

Attention  has  already  been  eaiXied 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  South  the 
state  tax  is  the  largest  source  of  is^ 
come  for  public  schools.  This  anxrast 
is  distributed  impartially  at  a  cer 
tain  rate  per  capita  of  the  populatic^ 
of  school  age.  For  various  rea»0B$ 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  local 
school  tax.  Efforts  are  being  oAde 
in  some  of  the  states,  Vir^nia  Msd 
North  Carolina  in  particular,  tc 
equalize  the  application  of  this  iusd 
also;  but  even  were  this  purpose  s^ 
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complished,  the  income  of  the  schools 
for  the  colored  race  would  not  supply 
competent  teachers  and  decent  scaool 
houses.  The  results  achieved  by  the 
application  of  special  funds,  the 
Slater,  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  etc.,  em- 
phasize the  ne^d  of  liberal  resources 
under  judicious  management  in  the 
effort  to  adapt  the  public  school  sys- 
tems to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
negro  population. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools 
for  colored  youths  in  the  states  above 
referred  to  is  112,  with  383  teachers 
(of  these,  214  men),  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  6,806  students  in  secondary 
studies.  The  number  of  private  sec- 
ondary and  higher  schools  for  the 
race  is  135  with  2,417  teachers  and 
44,973  pupils.  Of  this  number  23^279 
were  reported  in  secondary  grades 
and  4,185  in  collegiate  or  professional. 
Altogether  28^270  colored  pupils  (12,- 
796  male,  15,474  female)  were  above 
the  elementary  grade.  This  small 
company  of  students  must  furnish 
all  the  professional  men  and  all  the 
teachers  above  the  most  elementary 
that  are  required  by  the  negroes  of 
the  South. 

The  hopeful  features  of  the  situa- 
tion are  the  existence  and  influence 
of  certain  great  institutions — Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee,  high  examples  of 
the  industrial  type;  Atlanta  and 
Fisk,  of  the  academic  type — and  the 
recently  organized  efforts  for  the  in- 
troduction of  industrial  training  into 
the  common  schools  for  the  colored 
people,  under  expert  supervision  by 
the  aid  of  the  Negro  Rural  School 
Fund  derived  from  the  Anna  T. 
Jeanes  Foundation.  (See  XV„  The 
Negro, ) 


chuj)  welfabe 


The  Child  Labor  Committee.— The 
child  welfare  problem  is  national, 
not  in  the  governmental  sense  of  the 
term,  but  because  it  has  excited  the 
interests  of  the  entire  country.  Na- 
tional consciousness  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  the  workinsf  child  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  National  C^hild 
Labor  (Ik)mmittee  in  1904.  The  ob- 
jects of  this  committee  are  directly 
related  to  public   education  through 


their  efforts  to  secure  laws  protect- 
ing working  children  from  premature 
employment.  To  this  end  the  com- 
mittee asks  the  public  to  stand  for 
the  elimination  of  all  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  from  competi- 
tive industry,  and  of  all  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  from  employment  unless  they 
have  been  given  "'  an  opportunity  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  American 
education."  The  committee  keeps 
up  an  active  campaign  in  behalf  of 
these  principles  through  public  meet- 
ings, and  publications  which  set 
forth  precisely  what  has  been  done 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes, 
and  by  vigorous  efforts  to  secure 
state  legislation  in  the  interests  of 
children. 

The  welfare  movement  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  single  problem 
of  the  working  child,  but  mcludes 
all  the  conditions  that  pertain  to  the 
physical  and  social  improvement  of 
the  young.  Measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  associations  of  school  hygiene 
and  physical  education  to  utilize  the 
machinery  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  promotion  of  these  purposes. 
(See  XVII,  Prevention,  Correction, 
and  Charity.) 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
though  not  limited  in  its  scope  to 
the  welfare  of  children,  is  devoting  a 
large  part  of  its  resources  to  this  im- 
portant work,  its  publications  are 
the  key  to  the  varied  activities  which 
this  interest  has  excited. 

School  Hygiene. — From  the  report 
of  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  School  Hygienic  Asso- 
ciation, it  appears  that  hygiene  is 
taught  in  ninety-seven  leading  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
prescribed  course  in  forty-seven  of 
these  institutions. 

This  report  also  presents  with  full 
detail  the  general  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  this  subject  in  the  public 
normal  schools  and  public  high 
schools  of  the  United  States,  and 
presents  a  niunber  of  significant  re- 
sults, the  more  important  of  which 
are  summarized  in  the  following 
table. 

Those  relating  to  the  high  schools 
are  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 
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Numbtf  of  lohoob  report- 
ing 

Average  number  of  students 
per  eohool 

Per  cent,  of  lohoob  having 
department  of  physioai 
education 

Per  cent,  giving  regular  in- 
struction in  hygiene .... 

Per  cent,  where  instruction 
in  hygiene  is  prescribed . . 

Per  cent,  civing  credit  for 
work  in  nypene 

Per  cent,  givmg  courses  in 
piayground  administra- 
tion  

Per  cent,  having  medical 
examination  of  students . 

Per  cent,  having  sanitary 
inspection  of  buildings  by 
physicians 


Normal 
Schools. 

High 
Schools. 

90 

2.392 

350 

155 

53 

5 

74 

16 

59 

11 

50 

8 

29 

1 

36 

6 

19 

12 

From  an  investigation  made  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  bureau  of  mu- 
nicipal research  of  New  York  City, 
with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  school  authorities  are  doins  to 
promote  the  physical  welfare  of  school 
children  in  cities  having  a  population 
of  8,000  or  more,  it  appears  that  in 
four  states,  Colorado,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Jersey,  physical 
examination  of  school  children  has 
been  made  compulsory,  and  in  Ohio 
such  examinations  are  compulsory 
for  cities,  but  permissible  for  rural 
districts.  In  four  states,  California, 
Connecticut,  Minnesota,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, such  examinations  are  author- 
ized but  not  required.  In  Indiana  the 
requirement  applies  to  certain  cities, 
and  in  Vermont  the  law  applies  to 
examination  for  defects  of  sight  and 
hearing  only. 

In  thirty  states  in  which  no  laws 
on  the  subject  have  been  passed,  some 
form  of  physical  examination  for 
school  children  has  been  adopted  in 
the  principal  cities.  The  number  of 
cities  having  8,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  in  which,  according  to  this  re- 
port, physical  examination  of  school 
children  is  conducted,  reaches  a  to- 
tal of  264.  Of  this  number  sixty- 
seven  employ  one  or  more  school 
nurses;  forty  provide  instruction  to 
parents  in  the  physical  care  of  chil- 
dren, and  ninety-one  circulate  cards 
of  instruction  among  parents. 

The  object  of  the  American  School 
Hygiene  Association  is  closely  allied 


to  that  of  the  Physical  EdueatioB 
Society  and  of  the  Public  School 
Physical  Training  Society.  The  fourth 
annual  congress  of  the  Hygiene  As- 
sociation was  held  March  2d-4th  of 
the  present  year  in  joint  session  with 
the  other  two  societies. 

The  Play  Ground  Association  of 
America,  which  held  its  fourth  an- 
nual congress  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
June  7th-llth  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  School  Garden  AssociatioB 
not  only  promote  the  physical  wd- 
fare  of  the  young,  but  are  helping  in 
important  ways  to  break  down  the 
separation  between  school  and  the 
livinff  interests  of  school  children. 
The  Doy-scout  idea  is  fundamentally 
the  same,  but  is  more  directly  in- 
tended to  direct  the  enthusiasm  of 
boys  into  proper  channels. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clnbs. — The 
child-welfare  movement  is  aided  and 
extended  by  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  which  at 
the  biennial  meeting  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  May,  presented  reports  of 
systematic  work  in  the  directions  in- 
dicated, carried  on  by  2,373  clubs 
representing  nearly  every  state  in  the- 
Union.  The  plan  of  club  work  for 
the  coming  period  includes  better 
equipped,  bitter  ventilated,  and  clean- 
er school  buildings;  more  numerons, 
larger,  and  better  supervised  play- 
grounds; medical  school  inspection 
and  school  nurses;  physical  education 
and  instruction  in  personal  hygiene; 
and  instruction  in  normal  schools  in 
wise  methods  of  presenting  the  essen- 
tials of  persona]  and  sex  hygiene. 

The  agencies  that  have  arisen  out- 
side professional  circles  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  educational 
problems  that  are  national  and  tliose 
that  belong  essentially  to  the  sereral 
states.  The  distinction  has  been 
recognized  ever  since  the  foundatioB 
of  the  government,  which  has  made 
provision  for  common  schools  and  for 
specific  educational  purposes,  but 
without  impairment  of  state  sov- 
ereignty in  the  matter.  (See  XVII, 
Prevention,  Correction,  and  Charity.) 

VOCATIONAL  EDXTCATIOH 

The  movement  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, which  has  become  national  in 
extent,  aims  at   two   results  on    the 
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industrial  side— one  rural,  pertain- 
ing to  agricultural  pursuita;  the 
other  urban,  pertaining  to  the  indus- 
trial demands  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centers.  The  double 
movement  is,  however,  animated  by 
the  common  purpose  of  uplifting  the 
individual  worker  and  ennobling  and 
enriching  the  civic  character  of  the 
people.  Of  many  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  into  Congress,  embodying 
these  purposes,  two  have  become  rep- 
resentative, the  Davis  Bill  in  the 
House  and  the  Dolliver  Bill  in  the 
Senate. 

Agiicultaral  Education.— As  regards 
agricultural  education,  the  present 
movement  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  subject  into  every  rural  school; 
the  support  which  it  commands  is 
indicated  by  the  recommendations  of 
numerous  great  associations  inter- 
ested in  the  public  welfare,  and  by 
the  action  of  state  legislatures  either 
requiring  or  authorizing  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  subject  in  the  common 
schools.  Such  action  has  beenf  taken 
by  about  thirty  states.  The  conse- 
quent demand  tor  teachers  competent 
to  take  charge  of  this  instruction  has 
caused  the  land-grant  colleges  to  es- 
tablish new  departments  or  to  reor- 
ganire  existing  departments  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  to  maintain 
summer  schools  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  addition  to  this  action,  which  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  majority 
of  the  colleges  referred  to,  160  nor- 
mal schools  have  made  special  pro- 
vision for  this  new  order  of  training. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural 
high  schools  is  advocated  by  the  lead- 
ers of  this  movement,  and  the  revised 
Davis  bill,  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Feb.,  1910,  calls 
for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $4,- 
000,000  for  this  specific  purpose,  and 
$1,000,000  additional  for  branch  ex- 
periment stations  for  the  use  of  the 
said  schools.  Four  states  have  made 
provision  for  schools  of  this  class 
during  the  present  year,  following,  in 
this  respect,  the  precedent  original- 
ly established  by  Wisconsin.  (See 
XVIII,  Agriculture,) 

Demonstration  Farms.  —  The  Na- 
tional Government,  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  this  general  movement 
as   related   to   the   southern    states. 


acting  jointly  with  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board — ^the  active  agent  of 
the  Conference  of  Education  in  the 
South — for  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  demonstration  farms.  The 
supervision  of  the  work  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  department,  and  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  board  for 
tliis  purpose  for  the  current  year 
amounted  to  $113,000.  This  enter- 
prise has  been  extended  by  the  for- 
mation of  boys'  corn  clubs.  Thou- 
^nds  of  boys,  twelve  years  of  age 
and  upward;  have  made  practical  ex- 
periments on  their  home  farms  dur- 
ing the  year  as  the  basis  of  agricul- 
tural study  in  the  schools.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  General 
Education  Board,  which  has  contrib- 
uted $464,000  to  schools  for  negroes, 
arranges  for  the  farmers  of  this  race 
to  share  fully  in  the  cooperative 
demonstration  work. 

The  manner  in  which  the  various 
agencies  for  promoting  the  uplift  of 
rural  life  are  combining  for  their 
common  purpose  is  illustrated  by  the 
annual  conference  of  agricultural 
educators  and  rural  workers.  The 
meeting  for  the  present  year  was 
held  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Aug.  0th  to 
12th,  and  brought  together  represen- 
tatives of  rural  playgrounds,  rural 
libraries,  rural  churches,  rural 
schools,  granges,  etc. 

Railroad  Trains.  —  Railroads 
through  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  United  States  have  adopted 
various  methods  of  encouraging  agri- 
culture and  improved  agricultural 
methods  along  their  lines.  The  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &.  Santa  F«,  the  New  York 
Centra],  and  the  Wabash  railroads 
have  been  particularly  active  in  this 
work.  They  do  this  by  running  edu- 
cational trains  in  cooperation  with 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  by  es- 
tablishing independent  demonstration 
farms. 

Vocational  Training  for  tte  Arts 
and  Trades. — ^The  problem  of  voca- 
tional training,  as  related  to  the 
staple  industries  of  populous  centers, 
is  much  more  complicated  than  that 
of  training  for  agriculture,  and  less 
progress  has  been  made  in  its  prac- 
tical solution.  The  present  year  has 
been  marked   by   the  continued   and 
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widespread  ditcuBsion  of  the  subject 
in  public  and  professional  circles;  by 
an  approach  to  agreement  between 
the  advocates  of  opposing  opinions 
as  to  aims  and  methods  in  the  train- 
ing, and  the  age  at  which  specializa- 
tion should  begin;  and  by  attempts 
at  the  classification  of  the  existing 
provision  for  this  form  of  training. 
The  strong  convictions  underlying  the 
movement  are  indicated  bv  the  sup- 
port it  commands  from  all  the  great 
national  organizations  pertaining  to 
education  or  vitally  interested  in  its 
effects,  as  well  as  of  numerous  local 
clubs  and  societies  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  seventeen  national  associations 
which  during  the  year  have  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  provision  for  this 
form  of  training  as  part  of  the  public 
system  of  education  include  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  five  national  technical  asso- 
ciations (engineering  or  trade),  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
four  national  associations  formed  in 
the  special  interests  of  vocational 
education,  and  three  great  civic  or- 
ganizations. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  vocational 
specialization  should  begin,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  ^lanufacturers 
and  the  Federation  of  Labor  have 
both  adopted  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees specifying  fourteen  years  as  the 
lowest  age  limit,  and  are  thus,  on  this 
point,  in  agreement  with  educators 
in  general. 

Provision  for  vocational  training  in 
the  industrial  arts  has  been  made  by 
recent  laws  in  seven  states — ^Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Marvland,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  some  other  states  ex- 
isting laws  have  been  construed  to 
permit  provision  for  such  training  as 
a  department  of  the  public-school 
system. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  en- 
acted in  Jan.,  1906,  seventeen  inde- 
pendent industrial  schools  were  ap- 
proved prior  to  Jan.  1,  1910.  Orig- 
inally these  schools  were  in  charge 
of  a  special  commission,  which  was 
merged  into  the  state  board  of 
education  by  legislative  act  of 
1909. 


The  Wisconsin  law,  under  aatksr 
ity  of  which  the  city  of  Milwankee 
has  taken  control  of  the  MiiwankR 
School  of  Trades,  authorizes  any  e'tr 
in  the  state,  or  any  school  district 
having  within  its  limits  a  city  d^ 
siring  the  privilege,  to  establish  asd 
maintain  a  school,  or  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  practical  instm- 
tion  in  the  useful  trades  to  persou 
having  attained  the  age  of  sixtea 
years,  said  school  to  be  a  part  of  tiie 
public-school  system.  The  law  g^ea- 
fies  conditions  under  which  this  vt 
thority  shall  be  exercised,  and  tht 
manner  in  which  local  taxes  for  its 
support  shall  be  levied. 

Ilie  industrial  and  trade-sdiod 
act  passed  by  the  state  l^ialatare 
of  New  York,  May  18,  1908,  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  industha) 
and  trade  schools  by  cities  and  unioa 
free-school  districts,  and  authorized 
the  conunissioner  of  education  to  ap- 
portion from  the  state  school  moiiie;i 
1^00  for  each  industrial  or  trade 
school  organized  under  the  act.  Ii 
accordance  with  these  provisions,  i 
division  of  trade  schools  was  fonaed 
in  the  State  Department  of  Eduea 
tion,  and  eleven  schools  of  the  ne* 
type  have  already  been  established  ia 
nine  dififerent  cities. 

The  entire  problem  of  Tocatioaa) 
or  industrial  education  in  the  United 
States  is  still  in  a  formative  statf 
The  discussions  at  the  recent  meetiof 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  (Bo»^ 
ton,  Nov.  17th-19th  of  the  preso: 
year)  indicate  that  opinion  is  crys- 
tallizing around  the  continuat»[« 
school  established  for  this  work,  but 
in  organic  relation  to  the  pllbli^ 
school  systems.  As  r^ards  di^ 
tinctive  trade  schools,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  favor  the  combined  a^ 
tion  of  industrial  firms  and  muuch 
pal  authorities  in  their  establishmcet 
and  support. 

Provision  has  already  been  made 
in  various  ways  to  meet  this  d« 
mand,  which  has  suddenly  beconv  a 
matter  of  general  public  attention 
and  of  legislative  action.  There  ti^ 
at  least,  138  schools  in  the  United 
States  which  ofi'er  training  to  white 
students  for  specific  vocations  in  tk 
industries;  of  this  number,  eight  art 
supported  by  state  funds  and  for^ 
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two  by  state  and  city  appropriations 
united.  Of  the  large  number  of  in- 
stitutions for  colored  students,  in 
which  industrial  training  is  a  feature, 
seven  are  supported  by  state  and 
Federal  appropriations.  There  are 
also  about  twenty  high  schools  in 
which  instruction  with  a  vocational 
aim  is  fairly  well  organized. 

In  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  the 


first  provision  for  what  is  now  gea- 
erally  termed  vocational  training 
had  reference  to  commercial  pursuits. 
This  movement  has  made  steady  de- 
velopment, and  presents  already  sev- 
eral well-defined  stages,  including 
university  courses  leading  to  a  spe- 
cial commercial  diploma.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  class  of  students  in 
1909  was  as  follows: 


ClABS  of  lN8TITUnON& 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Students  in  Commercial  Courses. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

UniveraiUes  and  coUeses 

66 
39 

386 
1,431 

674 

4,673 
680 

4.084 
34.796 
78,652 

732 

670 

3,110 

37,459 

67,636 

5,405 

Public  and  private  normal  schools 

Private  hisn  schools  and  academies 

Public  hi^  schools 

Commercial  and  business  schools 

1,350 

7,194 

72,255 

146.288 

Total 

2.496 

122,885 

109,607 

232,492 

STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHING 
FOBCE   OF   THE   NATION 

The  statistics  already  presented 
disclose  great  inequalities  in  the  pro- 
vision for  public  instruction  between 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
they  give  little  conception  of  the 
wide  disparity  in  the  qualification  of 
teachers.  This  is  barely  hinted  by 
the  differences  in  salaries,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  information  on  the 
subject  little  more  is  possible  except 
by  negative  statements.  The  school 
laws  of  nearly  every  state  require, 
it  is  true,  some  guarantee  of  fitness 
on  the  part  of  candidates  for  a  teach- 
er's position,  in  the  form  of  a  certifi- 
cate obtained  by  passing  an  exam- 
ination before  a  state  or  local  board; 
but  the  300  different  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates recognized  in  this  country 
present  standards  of  wider  variation 
even  than  the  range  of  salaries.  The 
requirements  for  an  elementary 
school  teacher  (ungraded  or  graded 
school,  country  as  well  as  city)  ex- 
tend from  a  university  diploma,  or 
equivalent  examination,  to  a  very 
simple  examination  in  the  three  es- 
sential branches  with  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  United  States 
history,  and  elements  of  physiology 
and  hygiene.  Furthermore,  although 
the  school  laws  prescribe  some  stand- 


ard of  qualification  for  even  the  low- 
est teaching  position,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers,  at  least  one 
fifth  considering  the  entire  country, 
have  only  temporary  certificates  in 
respect  to  which  the  legal  require- 
ments have  been  waived.  It  is  the 
rural  schools  that  suffer  from  these 
makeshift  teachers — that  is,  the 
schools  which  enroll  above  11,000,000 
pupils,  or  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  and  employ  above 
361,000  teachers,  or  seventy-three  per 
cent  of  the  entire  force.  The  evil 
arises  from  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
arid  the  want  of  authoritative  leader- 
ship in  this  matter;  and  it  is  ag- 
gravated at  the  present  time  by  the 
new  demands  pressing  upon  the 
schools,  breaking  down  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  training  before  the  new  have 
been  worked  into  pedagogic  form.  It 
has  been  recently  dedarchd  upon  high 
authority  that  in  no  other  civilized 
country  "  are  the  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  so  untrained  and  unskilled  as 
is  the  case  in  the  United  States." 

Against  this  imputation  must  be 
placed  the  high  degree  of  professional 
ability  on  the  part  of  city  school 
teachers,  the  leveling  up  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  rural  communities  through 
the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  ef- 
forts to  make   the   rural  school  the 
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social  center  of  the  community,  and 
the  incentive  to  professional  studies 
furnished  by  reading  clubs,  circulat- 
ing libraries,  etc.  In  this  connec- 
tion, also,  importance  attaches  to  the 
movement  for  securing  uniform  cer- 
tificates and  standards  throughout 
the  country.  The  conference  of  chi<»f 
state  school  officers,  which  was  held 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  during  the  current 
year,  declared  in  favor  of  such  uni- 
formity, and  of  the  reciprocal  recog- 
nition of  teachers'  certificates  by  the 
various  states.  Already  twenty-seven 
states  end  territories  give  lull  recog- 
nition to  diplomas  that  have  been 
obtained  in  the  institutions  of  other 
states. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 
— AH  the  states  and  territories  pro- 
vide for  the  public  training  of  teach- 
ers by  taxation,  direct  or  indirect, 
and  all  but  three  support  public  nor- 
mal schools.  The  latter  make  pro- 
vision for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  in  state  colleges.  There 
are  at  present  193  public  normal 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
74,500  students.  Private  normal 
schools  number  sixty-four,  including 
such  well-known  institutions  as  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Tuskegee  for  colored  stu- 
dents. There  are  also  training  classes 
attached  to  certain  high  schools,  and 
a  high  order  of  professional  training 
is  offered  in  specialized  university 
courses. 

The  number  of  students  in  the 
training  courses  for  teachers  in  1009 
was  103,824,  distributed  as  follows: 


Clambs  or  Institutions. 


Public  normal  schools 

Private  nonnal  schools . . . . 
Public  uiuveraitiee  and  col- 

legra 

Private  univenitiee  and  ool 

leges 

Public  hi^  schools 

Private  high  schools 

Grand  total 

In  all  public  institutions .  . 
In  all  private  institutions . 


Institu- 
tions. 


103 
64 

32 

70 
733 
195 


1.287 


U5b 
329 


Students. 


74.370 
7.918 

2.980 

4.829 
9.622 
4.105 


103,S24 


86.972 
16352 


The  number  of  graduates  from  the 
public  normal  schools  in  1909  was 
12,659.  If  the  other  institutions  had 
furnished  the  same  proportion  of 
graduates  the  total  addition  of 
trained  teachers  to  the  service  would 
have  been  17,859,  a  number  wholly 
inadequate  to  supply  the  annual 
losses  with  trained  recruita. 

In  1909  the  amount  of  money  paid 
by  the  states  and  municipalities  for 
public  normal  schools  was  $9,043^77. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $994,607  orer 
the  preceding  year,  when  the  aggre- 
gate reported   was  $8,048,670. 

Of  the  total,  $5,847,047  was  used 
for  current  expenses  and  $3,196,230 
for  buildings  and  improvements^ 
Each  item  is  larger  than  the  similar 
appropriation  for  any  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  public  normal 
schools. 

CITY    PUBLIC    SCH0OI.S 

The  relative  magnitude  of  the  urban 
nnd  rural  public  school  work  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


COMPARATIVE    VIEW   OF   URBAN    AND    RURAL   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    1909 


Enrollment  in  public  schools 

Per  cent,  of  total  enrollment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  upon  enrollment .  .  . . 

Aggregate  daily  attendance 

Average  length  of  terra  in  days 

Enrollment  in  private  schools 

Male  teachers  for  the  public  schools 

Female  teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  attendance 
Cost  per  pupil  per  day 


792 


In  1,348  Cities 

and  Villages 

Outddeof 

of  4,000  Pop- 
ulation and 

these  Citiet 

and  Villages. 

over. 

5.673,803 

11,388.069 

33.26 

66.74 

4.376,469 

7.777,703 

77.13 

68.30 

825.001.304 

1.047.734,660 

188.6 

134.7 

1.310.400 

227.653 

11.750 

02J45 

122.515 

268*463 

134.265 

361.108 

$183,170,820 

tl88.178.50l 

941.85 

124.1' 

.222 

.1705 
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The  special  problems  of  urban  sys- 
tems pertain  to  cities  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude  and  to  cities  of  the  second 
order  which  are  the  seats  of  great 
industries.  It  is  in  these  populous 
centers  that  the  child  of  the  slums  is 
foimd  and  in  which  foreign  popula- 
tions are  massed.  But  it  is  these 
cities,  also,  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
excite  a  mighty  force  of  public  opin- 
ion and  to  command  large  resources 
for  the  work  of  public  education. 

The  salient  operations  of  the  city 
systems  are  sununarized  in  the  ac- 
companying tables,  which  show  also 
the  relative  extent  of  the  systems  in 
the  different  geographical  centers. 

From  the  detailed  statistics  of  city 
systems  it  appears  that  the  public 
schools  of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the 
country  enroll  1,603,286  pupils,  or 
nearly  one  fifth  of  the  entire  enroll* 
ment  in  urban  schools.  These  ten 
cities  carry  on  a  very  large  work  in 
evening  classes,  and  they  must  neces- 
sarily take  the  lead  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  child  welfare  which  arise 
in  connection  with  urban  life.  As  re- 
late to  school  provision,  these  prob- 
lems center  in  that  of  the  early 
withdrawal  of  pupils  from  all  formal 
instruction,  which  means  for  the  great 
body  entrance  upon  precarious  and 
unskilled  labor.  The  evil  of  early 
withdrawal  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ten 
cities  referred  to,  but  is  emphasized 
by  their  crowding  populations.  An  in- 
vestigation carried  on  in  318  cities  of 


the  country  shows  that  of  those  who 
enter  the  first  grade  eighty-five  per 
cent  remain  through  the  sixth.  From 
that  time  rapid  diminution  takes 
place  until  in  the  eighth  grade  only 
fifty-nine  per  cent  remain;  forty-five 
per  cent  enter  upon  the  high  schools, 
but  the  second  year  of  the  high  school 
shows  only  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
body  of  pupils  whose  career  is  fol- 
lowed from  the  first  grade  upward; 
the  third  year  seventeen  per  cent ;  and 
only  thirteen  per  cent  remain  to  com- 
plete the  fourth  year  of  the  course. 
It  is  in  view  of  this  condition  that 


the  demand  for  vocational  training 
has  assumed  paramount  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  economic  progress 
of  the  nation. 

The  ability  of  the  ten  largest  cities 
to  cope  with  these  problems  is  illus- 
tratea  by  the  large  proportion  of  the 
current  expenditure  for  city  schools 
which  they  are  able  to  bear.  The  ex- 
penditure of  these  cities  for  public- 
school  purposes  in  1900  was  $71,250,- 
000,  or  33i  per  cent  of  the  entire  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  592  cities 
having  populations  of  8,000  and  up- 
ward. 

SBCONDABY    EDUCATION 

In  the  matter  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  United  States  presents  sev- 
eral anomalies.  The  term  has  a  re- 
stricted sense  in  this  country,  being 
applied  to  schools  which  offer  a  course 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DAY  SCHOOLS  I N  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES 
OF  4,000  POPUI^TION    AND   OVER,    1909. 


Citien  of  8,000  and  Over. 

Cities  and  Villages  of  4.000- 
8.000. 

ClTISS  OF — 

Number 
of  Cities 
Report- 
ing. 

Supervision 

and 
Teaching. 

All  Purposes. 

Out  of  Funds 

Available  for 

Expenditure 

During  the 

Year. 

Number 
of  Cities 

and 
Villages 
report- 
ing. 

Supei^ 

vision 

and 

Teaching. 

All  Purposes 

Out  of 

Funds 

Available 

for  Ex- 
penditure 
During  the 
Year. 

1 

9 

S 

4 

S 

6 

7 

United  States 

592 

S102.084.030 

S186.749.680 

539 

59.337,348 

S18,398.758 

North  Atlantic  Div. 
South  AtlantioDiv. 
South  Central  Div. . 
North  Central  Div. . 
Western  Div 

251 

39 

60 

199 

143 

54.222.423 
4,454.932 
4.535,858 

29.926,590 
8.944.227 

95.440.650 

7.141.834 

7.558,973 

59.103,872 

17.504.351 

217 
40 
42 

208 
32 

3,760,059 
544,386 
549,800 

3,693,311 
799,792 

7,556,466 
858,333 
1.153.342 
7,231.368 
1.599.259 
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of  study  leading  directly  from  that 
of  the  public  elementary  schools  to  the 
college.  Hence  the  secondary  school 
and  college  combined  cover  but  little 
more  of  the  educational  field  than  the 
secondary  schools  of  France  (lyc^s), 
or  of  Gfermany  (gymnasia),  or  the 
endowed  schools  (Eton,  Harrow,  etc.) 
of  England.  In  comparative  studies 
it  is  customary  to  r^ard  the  Amer- 
ican high-school  course  and  two  years 
of  the  ordinary  college  course  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  lyc^  or  gymnasium 
course. 

In  High  Schools. — Secondary  edu- 
cation is  also  carried  on  mainly  in 
public  schools.  On  a  total  of  1,035,- 
000  students  in  this  grade  of  study 
842,000  or  eighty-one  per  cent  are  in 
public  high  schools,  and  if  the  niunber 
pursuing  secondary  studies  in  public 
normal  schools  and  in  the  preparatory 
departments  of  public  universities  and 
colleges  be  added,  the  ratio  is  increased 
to  eighty-three  per  cent.  The  educa- 
tion of  this  great  body  of  students  is 
continued  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  public  expense. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of 
women  teachers  exceeds  the  number 
of  men  teachers.  In  the  public  high 
schools  where  boys  form  forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  student  body,  women 
teachers  form  fifty  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal teaching  force.  In  these  state- 
ments the  elementary  divisions  of  high 
schools  are  not  included. 

Coedacation. — Recent  estimates 
show  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  are  coedu- 
cational, and  this  is  true  also  of  a 
large  proportion  of  private  secondary 
schools. 

Separate  high  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  are  maintained  in  Boston  (the 
old  city),  New  York  City,  Philadel- 

Shia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans.  In  the  West  the  high  schools 
ahnost  universally  followed  the 
course  of  elementary  schools  in  this 
respect  until  a  very  recent  date.  Re- 
cent experiments  m  segregating  the 
boys  and  girls,  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  high-school  course,  cau- 
tiously tried  in  a  few  schools,  have 
attracted  wide  attention;  but  the 
weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
thft^iecial  adjustments  required  by 
of  sex  can  be  readily  made 
.reverting    to    the   monastic 


type  of  school  education.  A  new  ele- 
ment has  been  introduced  into  this 
discussion  by  the  movement  for  voca- 
tional training.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  this  incipient  stage  of  the 
movement,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  the 
provision  of  separate  schools  or  de- 
partments for  boys  and  girls  at  the 
moment  when  vocational  specializa- 
tion begins. 

Three  questions  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion have  excited  attention  during 
the  year:  that  of  the  relation  be- 
tween colleges  and  secondaij  schools; 
that  of  a  standard  measure  for  second- 
ary education  in  units  of  time,  ap- 
plicable to  varying  courses  of  study; 
and  that  of  the  adaptation  of  high- 
school  courses  to  the  needs  of  students 
whose  formal  education  is  completed 
at  this  stage. 

The  certificate  system  of  admission 
to  colleges  already  established  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  through  the  support  given 
to  it  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges,  is  gaining  favor  in 
the  East.  The  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board  has  given 
the  system  recognition  in  that  section, 
and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  middle 
states  and  Maryland  has  established 
a  similar  board.  Columbia  University, 
which  like  Harvard,  Princeton,  and 
Yale,  requires  an  entrance  examina- 
tion, appointed  this  year  an  officer 
familiar  with  both  college  and  second- 
ary school,  whose  entire  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  matter  of  admission 
and  to  candidates  seeking  admission. 
Through  his  action  the  examination 
test  will  be  supplemented  by  personal 
knowledge  of  the  applicant  and  by  an 
official  insi>ection  of  the  school  from 
which  he  comes. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question, 
namely  that  of  a  standard  or  unit  of 
measure  for  high  schools,  important 
action  was  taken  in  1900  by  agree- 
ment upon  a  unit  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  National  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Standards  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  in 
which  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation participated.  "The  unit  rep- 
resents a  years  study  in  any  subject 
in  a  secondary  school,  constituting 
approximately    a   quarter   of   a   full 
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year's  work.  It  takes  the  four-year 
high-school  course  as  a  basis  and  as- 
sumes that  the  length  of  the  school 
year  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks, 
that  a  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty 
minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study 
is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  a 
week;  but,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  satisfactory  year  s  work  in 
any  subject  cannot  be  accomplishe<l 
in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours, 
or  their  equivalent." 

The  equitable  adjustment  of  col- 
lege and  high-school  standards  has 
been  furthered  the  present  year  by  the 
recommendations  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Philological 
Association  as  to  college  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Latin. 

The  two  questions  already  consid- 
ered affect  the  public  high  schools, 
particularly,  because  of  the  varied  de- 
mands which  they  are  expected  to 
meet;  but  they  affect  also  private 
secondary  schools  which  have  shown 
equal  desire  to  reduce  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  varying 
standards  of  college  admission. 

The  third  question — viz.:  that  of 
the  adaptation  of  secondary  education 
to  the  immediate  demands  of  practical 
life  pertains  exclusively  to  the  public 
high  schools,  maintained  for  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.    It  is  involved  in  the 


larger  question  of  the  reorganlnHni 
or  adjustment  of  the  existiiig  systesB 
of  education.  Experiments  at  the  ii- 
dependent  treatment  of  the  miBor 
question,  reported  during  the  year,  tie 
therefore  of  interest  simply  as  show- 
ing the  direction  of  effort.  This  n 
indicated  in  a  recent  report  ob  tk 
subject  by  the  New  England  Assods- 
tion  of  School  Superintendents,  chair- 
man, W.  A.  Baldwin,  principal  of  the 
state  normal  school,  Myannis,  Ifiss. 
Under  the  head  of  standardicatioB, 
this  committee  says  "  college  stan^rd- 
ization  seems  very  valuable,  bat  seed- 
ing to  be  balanced  up  by  standardita- 
tion  from  two  other  sources — ^vii.,  ^ 
local  community  and  the  edncatioosl 
authority  of  the  state.  The  comiDa- 
nit^  is  already  making  itaelf  heard, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  contioiie 
its  demands  for  practical  educatioo. 
The  modifications  in  currieulnm,  wag- 
gested  by  the  committee,  place  eot-  , 
phasis  upon  subjects  having  to  do  { 
with  the  care  and  development  of  the  j 
body;  subjects  preparing  directly  fo  I 
occupations;  and  upon  subjects  per- 
taining  to  civics  and  ethics." 

The  important  facts  in  secondaiy 
education  are  shown  in  the  foUowiag 
tables. 

Althou^  secondary  educatioo  hst 
been  the  field  of  discusaion   and  ex- 


PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS:   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTOR?- 
•  SECONDARY  STUDENTS,  1909. 


State  or  Tbrrjtoky. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Secondary  iNBTRUcroRa. 

SbCOKDAKT  ^TYTDKim. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girla. 

1   TotaL 
84LrJ 

United  SUtcs 

9.317 

16.969 

20.522 

37.491 

365.512 

475.761 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division .  . . 
South  Central  Division. . .  . 

North  Central  Divudon 

Western  Division 

2.055 

852 

1.011 

4.696 

703 

4,517 
1,277 
1.640 
7.937 
1.598 

6,624 
1.306 
1.477 
9  143 
1.972 

11.141 
2.583 
3.117 

17.0R0 
3.670 

120,034 
21.761 
27,774 

162,737 
33,206 

151.154 
30.030 
30.332 

212.579 
42.«»7 

271,I*S 
67.108 
75.^43 

PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES:  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS.  SECONDARY 

INSTRUCTORS,   SECONDARY  STUDENTS.  1909. 


Stats  or  Territory. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Secondary  Instructors.        Sbcondart  Stvdbkts. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girin, 

Total 

United  States 

1,301 

517 
207 
199 
285 
93 

3.662 

5,042 

8,704 

46.495 

47.161 

«.«» 

North  Atlantic  Division. .  . 
South  Atlantic  Division.  .  . 
South  Central  Division. .  .  . 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

1.788 
515 
459 
638 
262 

2,229 
643 
526 

1,203 
441 

4,017 
1.158 

985 
1,841 

703 

20.837 
7.406 
7.142 
8,674 
2,436 

18.675 
6.634 
7.038 

10.735 
4.070 

19.401 
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periment  during  the  year,  the  great 
body  of  the  schools  themselves  have 
been  little  affected  by  the  agitation. 
Their  number  and  thorough  organiza- 
tion make  sudden  and  radical  changes 
impossible. 

School  Libraries. — In  respect  to  the 
material  equipment  of  public  high 
schools,  the  latest  reports  show  that 
8,676  schools  have  libraries  aggr^at- 
ing  5,143,121  volumes,  and  grounds 
and  buildings  of  which  the  approxi- 
mate value  is  $223,847,000.  Scientific 
apparatus  reported  from  7,117  schools 
has  a  value  of  $13,777,000. 

Income  of  High  Schools. — The  in- 
come of  3,722  high  schools  reported 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $19,510,- 
366,  of  which  ninety-three  per  cent 
was  derived  from  public  appropria- 
tions. This  proportion  would  doubt- 
less be  increased  if  the  income  of  all 
the  high  schools  was  known. 

The  chief  support  of  private  high 
schools  and  academies  is  derived  from 
tuition  fees  and  charges  for  board, 
etc.;  877  schools  of  this  class  Tejaort 
proper^  valuation  amounting  to  $63,- 
580,000;  187  schools  report  productive 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $705,817. 

Of  the  high  schools,  810  or  8.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  are  in  cities 
of  8,000  population  and  over.  The 
city  schools  employ  14,500  teachers, 
thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
in  1009  enrolled  400,120  pupils,  or 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. Of  the  entire  number  of  city 
schools,  308  are  in  the  north  Atlantic 
states  and  278  in  the  north  central. 

The  number  of  schools  maintaining 
the  typical  four-year  course  is  5,920; 
these  employed  during  the  year  31,768 
teachers,  or  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the 
total  force,  and  enrolled  740,904  pupils, 
or  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  remaining  3,397  high  schools, 
enrolling  100,369  secondary  students, 
have  less  than  four  years  in  the  course, 
and  represent  adjustments  either  to 
local  conditions  or  special  demands. 

Two  questions  of  paramount  impor- 
tance arise  in  view  of  the  large  public 
S revision  for  this  work:  (1)  What 
oes  it  lead  to  T  ( 2 )  What  proportion 
of  the  students  who  enter  the  high 
school  pursue  their  studies  to  the  end  T 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  an- 
swered by  the  classification  of  sec- 
ondary pupils,  which  is  as  follows: 


Total  number  of  secondary 
students 

Per  cent  in  college  classical 
preparatory 

Per  cent  in  college  scientific 
preparatory 

Per  cent  of  total  number 
graduating  in  1009 

Per  cent  of  graduates  pre- 
pared for  college 


Public 

High 

Schools. 

Private 

High 

Schools  and 

Academies. 

841.273 

93,656 

3.31 

10.36 

2.71 

9.14 

11.95 

12.68 

34.67 

42.53 

The  second  question  is  answered  by 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  of  pupils 
entering  the  first  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  only  fiiirteen  per  cent  fin- 
ish the  four-year  high-school  course. 

The  statistics  of  school  population 
show  that  the  number  oi  boys  of 
school  age  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  girls.  This  gives  peculiar 
significance  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
boys  than  girls  enter  the  high  schools, 
and  much  fewer  graduate.  In  1909 
the  relations  were  as  follows:  Of  the 
total  number  of  high-school  pupils, 
43.4  per  cent  were  boys,  56.6  per  cent 
were  girls;  of  the  total  graduates, 
100,496,  38  per  cent  were  boys,  62 
per  cent  were  girls. 

HIOHEB   EDUCATION 

Higher  education  is  the  province  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  technolog- 
ical schools,  which  number  at  pres- 
ent 606,  including  144  institutions 
for  men  only,  349  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  113  exclusively  for  wom- 
en. Whereas  the  terms  university 
and  college  were  formerly  used  in 
this  country  almost  interchangeably, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  institutions  is  becoming  more 
clearly  defined;  and  it  is  now  gener- 
ally true  that  universities  imite  in  one 
organization  a  college  department, 
provision  for  extensive  graduate  in- 
struction, and  specialized  departments 
for  professional  and  technical  educa- 
tion. CJoUeges,  on  the  other  hand, 
confine  their  Work  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  departments.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  higher  institu- 
tions, especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  have  preparatory  departments. 
These  are  generally   organized  with 
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their  own  corps  of  Instmctors,  and 
their  students  hmve  alreadj  been  in- 
cluded in  this  reriew  under  the  head 
of  secondary  education. 

Of  the  606  institutions  eighty-nine 
are  supported  chiefly  l^  state,  city, 
and  Feaeral  appropriations,  and  are 
under  public  control;  the  remaining 
617  are  supported  by  prirate  endow- 
ments, tuition  fees,  etc.,  and  are  un- 
der prirate  eontroL  The  eighty-nine 
public  institutions  had  62,972  stu- 
dents in  their  collegiate  departments 
and   280    in    their   graduate   depart- 


ments, a  total  of  65.779,  or  tliiitj- 
six  per  cent  of  all  students  regittend 
in  these  two  departments.  "Hie  sn 
students  numbered  49,218  against  16,- 
561  women,  or  about  three  to  obl 
The  517  prirate  institutions  enrolled 
117,565  students  (70,997  men  sad  4& 
568  women),  or  sixty-four  per  eat 
of  the  total  student  body. 

The  following  table  shows  tke 
scope  of  the  scholastic  work  and  tke 
equipment  in  instructors  of  the  higlier 
institutions,  exclusire  of  those  for 
women  only: 


INSTRUCTORfl  AND  STUDENTS.   BY   DEPAKTMENT8,  IN   UNIVERSITIES.  COL- 
LEGES.  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 


Gkookaphical 
DnriMOMS. 


United  Sutes. .  . 

North  Atlantic  Div. 
South  Atlantic  Div. 
South  Central  Div . 
North  Central  Div . 
Western  Div 


Profeasora  and    Instructors. 


Stodenta. 


Pre- 
para- 
tory 
De- 
part- 
ments. 


3.990 


651 
482 
543 
1.839 
475 


Col- 


Pro- 


t^^Z       fea- 
*S!^     nonal 
part-  '  ^^ 


Total 
Num- 
ber(ex- 
eluding 
DupU- 
cates). 


Pre- 
para- 
tory 
De- 
part- 
ments. 


13.848  6.507  ,  23.683  64.001 


CoUeci- 
ate  De- 
part- 
ments. 


Graduate 
Depart- 
ment. 


a 
» 


4.246  2.113 
1.522  634 
1.275  921 
6.307  2.307 
1.498 1     532 


7.022 
2.416 
2.584 
9.258 
2.403 


10.287 

7.97f 

11.690 

27.876 

6.169 


153.22C  8.582 


43,997' 
14.5341 


3,356 
579 


13.898,  241 
65.287;  3.621 
15.510,     785 


867 

456 
45 
50 

300 
16 


Pro-  '  Total  ! 

fea-  ;N!iinbrf 
sonal      (El* 

De-     dodixif 

part-  I  Dupfi- 

n»eots.   catet). 


Ml 

-5 


I! 


:  a 

3 

2 


37.149' 2g(U09  4^ 


10.561 
4.089; 
6.099. 

14,525 
1.875 


70.761 
27.(»5 
33.162 
123,438 
25.793 


Of  the  total  receipts,  $76,650,069, 
students'  fees  provided  only  twenty- 
fire  per  cent. 

From  detailed  particulars  of  the 
493  institutions  for  men  and  for  both 
sexes,  it  appears  that  192  have  less 
than  100  undergraduate  students 
each;  233  have  between  100  and  500; 
thirty-five  have  between  600  and 
1,000;  thirteen  have  from  1,000  to 
1,500,  and  twenty  exceed  this  last 
number.  The  second  and  third  groups 
are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
colleges  which  confine  themselves  to 
undergraduate  work.  They  form,  as 
it  were,  regional  centers  of  liberal 
education  with  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
manities or  on  scientific  training  re- 
quired as  a  basis  for  the  teclmical 
professions. 

In  this  statement  exception  should 
be  made  of  the  few  state  universi- 
ties included  in  the  number.  These 
are  rapidly  expanding,  and  at  any 
moment  may,  by  a  slight  increase  in 


students,  pass  over  into  the  npptf 
group,  and  they  have  at  present  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  orders  of  tick- 
nical    and   professional   training. 

Although  the  number  of  studests 
alone  is  not  an  adequate  measure  of 
the  quality  of  an  institution,  it  mi.T 
be  inferred  that  the  most  forceful  c^ 
the  small  colleges  of  this  countrj  tn 
found  in  the  second  and  third  gn)Dps, 
and  that  the  institutions  whidi 
measured  by  world  standards,  are  tl» 
most  important,  are  found  in  the  b^ 
group. 

Growth  of  the  Larger  InstitutiOBS. 
— ^There  is  a  strong  tendency  of  ito^ 
dents  toward  the  larger  institutioBS; 
thus  it  appears  that  of  153,206  rode- 
graduate  students  forty-four  percest 
are  in  the  institutions  having  abo^ 
1,000  students.  Apart  from  the  so- 
cial influences  which  draw  yoioi 
men  together,  this  tendency  is  ex- 
plained by  free  tuition  in  some  csies^ 
the  larger  range  of  electives,  oppor- 
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tunities  of  combining  undergraduate 
with  professional  study,  and  the 
fuller  provision  for  technical  training 
which  characterize  the  larger  insti- 
tutions. The  equipment  for  science 
and  its  practical  applications  requires 
enormous  and  ever-increasinff  expendi- 
ture, and  hence  the  university  of  the 
present  time  is  inevitably  measured 
in  terms  of  money  value. 

There  are  only  seven  institutions 
in  the  country  with  endowments  ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000  each,  and  only 
thirty-seven  additional  institutions 
with  endowments  between  $1,000,000 
and  $9,000,000.  To  this  bumber  may 
be  added  a  few  state  imiversities 
which  may  command  at  will,  as  it 
were,  greatly  increased  appropria- 
tions from  their  respective  state  leg- 
islatures. Practically,  there  are  at 
least  ten  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing of  the  first  ma^itude  in  this 
country,  and  about  thirty  others  that 
are  well  equipped  for  modem  re- 
quirements. 

Distribution  of  Students.— The  dis- 
tribution of  students  in  the  principal 
collegiate  schools  or  courses  leading 
to  a  degree,  as  reported  in  1909,  was 
as  follows: 

Schools  or  Counea.       Number  of  Students. 


Claadeal 

General  science .... 

Agriculture 

Engineering 

Education 

Commerce 

Household  economy 

Music 

Fine  arts 


Men. 

Women 

24.539 

10,808 

11.258 

3,378 

6,329 

181 

31.717 

31 

2.741 

4,513 

4.673 

732 

27 

3.289 

1.475 

6.393 

732 

1.480 

ToUl. 


36.347 
14.636 
6.510 
31.748 
7.224 
5.005 
3.316 
6.868 
2.212 


Degrees. — The  wide  departure  from 
the  old  unified  collegiate  courses  is 
further  indicated  by  the  diversity  of 
degrees  conferred.  In  1909  the  num- 
ber of  students  obtaining  the  bach- 
elor's degree  was  20,438  (12,992  men, 
7,346  women).  This  total  included 
fourteen  different  diplomas  of  which 
the  A.B.  led  with  11,811  recipients; 
the  B.S.  follows  with  5,419  recipi- 
ents. The  Master's  degree  included 
eleven  different  orders,  the  A.M.  lead- 
ing with  1,793  recipients. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. — It  is  inter- 
esting  to   note   that    the    degree    of 


Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  was  for 
a  while  discredited  by  its  too  free 
award,  has  recovered  significance  at 
the  sign  of  a  high  order  of  attaii- 
ment.  In  1909  it  was  secured  by  4U 
graduate  students  on  the  results  of 
examination,  and  conferred  npoi 
three  persons,  honoris  causa  with 
strict  regard  to  high  merit.  Thr 
doctorates  in  science  numbered  18S 
in  1909,  all  conferred  upon  the  resulti 
of  g^duate  work  completed  in  etdi 
case  by  a  thesis  or  other  proof  of 
capacity    for  original    investigatioiii. 

The  growing  sense  of  the  meaning 
and  purpNOse  of  higher  education  si 
a  fac^r  in  nationid  life  is  indicated 
by  the  recent  adverse  criticism  of  its 
forms  and  prevailing  tendencies.    Is 
the  present  year  criticism   has  bees 
replaced  to  a  degree  by  constructive 
measures,    the    work   mainly   of   the 
associations  formed  by  the  vohmtary 
union    of    higher    institutions.      The 
National    Association   of   State  Uni- 
versities,   at    its    fourteenth    annual 
conference  held  in  Oct.,  1909,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Universities, 
at    its   eleventh    conference    held   in 
Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  4   and   5,   1910, 
adopted  uniform  nomenclatures  cov- 
ering the  main  divisions  of  univer- 
sity work.    This  action,  together  with 
the  general  agreement  as  to  scholas- 
tic standards,  provides  the   essendal 
conditions  of  a  consistent  system,  hot 
without  rigid  uniformity. 

The  reaction  against  unrestricted 
electives  has  become  a  well-defined 
movement  toward  what  Pres.  Lowell 
calls  "the  new  solidarity.**  This  is 
marked  in  respect  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity by  the  adoption  of  new  mks 
for  the  choice  of  electives  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts  and  sciences.  The  rules 
which  take  effect  the  present  year 
practically  substitute  a  group  sys- 
tem for  free  electives. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year's 
record  was  the  inauguration  of  newly 
appointed  presidents  in  several  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  most 
notable  of  these  ceremonies  were  as 
follows:  Inauguration  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Shanklin  as  ninth  president  ol 
We&leyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  on  which  occasion  Pres.  Taft 
delivered  one  of  the  congratulatory 
addresses;  the  installation  of  Dr.  Er- 
nest Fox  Nichols  as  tenth   president 
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of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  which  was  made  memorable 
by  the  participation  of  the  British 
ambassaaor,  Hon.  James  Bryce;  and 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence Lowell  as  twenty-fourth  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  Oct.  6, 
1909.  On  this  occasion  delegates 
were  present  from  31  foreign  univer- 
sitiea  and  from  167  institutions  of 
the  United  States. 

[Brief  sketches  of  the  new  college 
and  university  presidents  appear  at 
the  end  of  this  Department  of  the 
Yeab  Book.] 


CX)LLEGES  FOB  WOMEN 

The  113  colleges  for  women  include 

(1)  sixteen  institutions  which  are 
organized  on  practically  the  same 
basis  as  the  colleges  for  men— they 
require  the  same  standards  for  ad- 
mission, and  ofTer  substantially  the 
same  courses  of  undergraduate  study ; 

(2)  ninety-seven  colleges  which  *offer 
college  courses  leading  to  degprees 
and  special  or  partial  courses.  The 
salient  particulars  with  reference  to 
these  institutions  are  given  in  the 
following  summaries: 


STUDENTS   IN  COLLEGES   FOR  WOMEN. 


Group  A. 

Group  B. 

Qboobaphical 

*M 

16 

10 
3 
I 

1 
1 

Number  of  Students. 

n 

97 

Number  of  Students. 

Pre- 
para- 
tory. 

Colle- 
giate. 

Grad- 
uate. 

194 

Total 
Num- 
ber. 

Pre- 
para- 
tory. 

Colle- 
giate. 

Total 
Num- 
ber. 

United  States 

142 

8,264 

8,610 

6,691 

12,211 

19,344 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division. .  . 
North  Central  Division .  . 
Weetom  Division 

0 

0 

105 

37 

0 

6.851 
878 
277 
142 
116 

188 
4 

'2'" 
0 

7,039 
882 
392 
181 
116 

534 
2.344 
2.346 
1,468 

892 
5,506 
4,220 
1,593 

1.426 
8,127 
6,589 
3,202 

The  majority  of  the  collegiate  stu- 
dents, at  least  sixty -two  per  cent  in 
all  colleges  for  women,  are  in  the 
classical  and  general  scientific  courses 
or  departments.  The  distribution  of 
students  in  the  additional  courses  is 
as  follows:  education,  3  per  cent; 
household  economy,  2.2  per  cent;  mu- 
sic, 24  per  cent;  art,  6  per  cent. 

The  following  additional  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  above  colleges 
were  reported  for  the  scholastic  year 
1908-4)9: 

The  sixteen  colleges  in  Group  A 
had  942  professors  and  instructors 
(358  men,  584  women) ;  their  prop- 
erty valuation  was  $30,428,965,  and 
their  total  receipts  for  the  year  $4,- 
227,362.  Of  the  last  amount  sixty 
per  cent  was  derived  from  student 
fees  (board  and  tuition);  fifteen  and 
one  half  per  cent  from  productive 
funds,  and  the  remainder  from  gifts, 
private  benefactions,  etc. 

The  ninety-seven  colleges  in  Group 


B  reported  1,744  professors  and  in- 
structors (301  men,  1,443  women) ; 
their  property  valuation  was  $16,- 
222,402,  and  their  receipts  for  the 
year  aggregated  $3,090,445,  of  which 
eighty -one  per  cent  was  derived  from 
student  fees  (board  and  tuition). 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  col- 
leges for  women  are  included  in  the 
total  already  given.  Of  1,539  degrees 
conferred  by  tne  colleges  of  Group  A 
1,423  were  bachelor  of  arts.  Of  the 
942  degrees  conferred  by  the  colleges 
in  Group  B  bachelor  of  arts  counted 
529  recipients,  bachelor  of  science 
119,  and  bachelor  of  letters  226. 

AGBICULTUBAL    AND    MECHANICAL 
COLLEGES 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  endowed  by  the  land  grant 
of  1862  with  substantial  increase 
from  subsequent  appropriations  by 
congress,  form  a  special  feature  of 
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the  public  provision  for  education  in 
this  country.     Through   all  develop- 
ments these  colleges  have  preserved 
the  close  relation  to  the  public  schools 
contemplated    in    the    original    act. 
Several  have  become  organic  parts  of 
state   universities,   others     have    as- 
sumed, temporarily  at  least,  the  char- 
acter of  normal  schools,  and  a  few 
of  the   number,   including  those   for 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  are 
classed  with  secondary  schools.    Sta- 
tistics pertaining  to  the  colleges  in 
question  are,  therefore,  included  un- 
der other  headings.    By  reason,  how- 
ever, of  the  provision  in  the  "con- 
tinued  appropriation"   acts   of    1890 
and  1907,  requiring  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon 
whom    devolves    the    distribution    of 
the  said  appropriations,  the  separate 
record  of  the  work  and  progress  of 
these  institutions  has  thus  far  been 
maintained. 

The  latest  summary  drawn  from 
the  formal  reports  referred  to  brings 
this  record  to  July  1,  1909.  The  col- 
leges enrolled  at  that  time  72,865  stu- 
dents, including  6,766  in  the  sixteen 
separate  institutions  for  colored  stu- 
dents, which,  as  a  rule,  do  not  main- 
tain college  standards. 

The  relation  of  the  scholastic  work 
of  these  colleges  to  the  industrial 
arts  specified  in  their  title,  and  to  the 
general  educational  work  of  the  coun- 
try is  indicated  by  the  distribution 
of  their  students. 


Courses. 


Aghculturo,  four  year  college  course* . 
Domestio  science,  four  year  course  . . . 

Mechanic  arts,  four  year  course 

Short  and  special  course 

All  departments 


1909. 


5,873 

1,443 

17,435 

11.203 

72,865 


*Does  not    include   agriculture  in   colored 
schools. 

The  following  tabular  statement 
shows  the  proportion  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  several  courses  in  1905 
and  1909: 


COOBSBS. 


Agriculture 

Domestic  science 

Mechanic  arts 

Short  and  special  courses. 
All  other  departments. . . 


1906. 


Per  cent. 
4.50 
1.30 

23.65 
9.33 

61.22 


1909. 


Pv  c€nt, 

8.06 

1.98 

23.96 

16.37 

50.63 


The  short  courses  form  a  part  of 
the  extension  system  to  which  great 
impetus  has  been  given  during  the 
past  year,  as  already  noted.  Through 
this  popular  instruction  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  it  is  believed,  will 
make  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
public  education. 

Extension  Work.  —  Under  the  re- 
cent impulse  the  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  are  provid- 
ing for  various  forms  of  extension 
work  which  were  placed  on  a  solid 
basis  by  the  action  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  taken  at 
the  twenty-third  annual  conference 
which  was  held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in 
Au^.,  1909.  On  that  occasion  the  as- 
sociation, by  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  created  a  third  section, 
the  section  of  extension  work,  on 
equal  footing  with  the  two  sections 
previously  existing. 

The  committee  on  extension  work 
recommended  that  there  be  organized 
in  each  land-grant  college  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  department  for  ex- 
tension work  conducted  according  to 
a  prescribed  plan.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide more  liberally  for  this  new  fea- 
ture, the  committee  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  from 
the  National  Treasury  to  each  state 
and  territory  to  be  applied  to  this 
purpose. 

All  act  of  the  Vir^nia  legislature, 
March  17,  1910,  provides  for  a  united 
agricultural  board  to  coordinate  the 
agricultural  institutions  and  agen- 
cies for  the  betterment  of  agricultur- 
al, experimental,  and  demonstration 
work,  and  to  advance  generally  ag- 
ricultural interests  throughout  the 
State. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  now  $14,000  a  year  avail- 
able for  the  department  of  extension 
work.  Five  men  give  their  entire 
time  to  this  service,  which  is  organ- 
ized under  a  special  director.  Four- 
teen movable  schools  of  agriculture 
were  held  in  April  and  A&y,  1910, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  nine- 
ty. These  schools  were  of  three 
days'  duration,  but  in  the  future  will 
be  six  days  each.  In  short,  all  the 
agricultural  colleges  have  become  in 
some  measure  the  unifying  and  di- 
rective center  of  agricultural  insime- 
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tion  and  the  work  of  rural  uplift- 
ing throughout  their  respective 
states. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  of  agriculture,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  was  held  at  the 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  July 
4-29,  1910.  The  program  offered  ad- 
vanced courses  in  plant  physiology 
and  pathology,  agronomy,  horticul- 
ture, animal  husEnndry,  rural  eco- 
nomics, dairying,  poultry,  and  rural 
engineering,  given  by  a  faculty  of 
fifty-three  men  selected  from  the  spe- 
cialists in  the  agricultural  colleges, 
experiment  stations,  and  Department 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  special- 
ists from  Harvard  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Carnegie  In- 
stitution at  Washington,  D.  C,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  the  Royal  Im- 
perial Agricultural  College  of  Vienna, 


and  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  The  school  is  in  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  a  committee  on  grad- 
uate study  of  the  association.  The 
dean  of  the  school  is  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
director  of  the  office  of  experiment 
stations.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  movement  for  agricultural 
training  is  in  fact  creating  a  new 
order  of  technical  professions,  and  the 
older  universities  of  the  country  are 
already  making  provision  for  stu- 
dents inclined  to  these  careers. 

Income. — The  total  income  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
from  all  sources,  excluding  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  experiment 
stations,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  was  $18,595,893,  an  increase  of 
$319,296  over  the  income  for  1908. 
The  sources  of  income  with  the 
amount  from  each  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909,  are  as  follows: 


Sources  op  Incomb. 


Income  from  endowment  granted  by  state 

Appropriations  for  current  expenses 

Tax  lev^r  for  current  expenses 

Appropriations  for  builoings  or  other  special  purposes. 
Tax  levy  for  buildings  or  other  special  purposes 


Total  state  aid 

From  land  grant  in  1862 

From  other  land  grants 

From  additional  endowment,  acts  of  August  30,  1890,  and  March  4,  1907 


Total  federal  aid 

From  other  endowment  funds . 

Tuition  fees 

Incidental  fees 

From  miscellaneous  sources .  . 


Total  income , 


1909. 


S98,353 
3,723.992 
2,559.995 
3,488,767 

715.171 


763,276 

161.791 

1,750,000 


$10,586,278 


2,676,066 
783.719 
1.136,631 
1.023.336 
2,390,863 

$18,595,893 


PBOFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 


Theological  Schools. — Provision  for 
higher  education  in  this  country  is 
completed  by  the  professional  schools. 
Many  of  these  are  departments  of 
universities  and  consequently  their 
financial  statistics  are  involved  with 
thos^  of  other  departments.  The  re- 
ports are  full  enough,  however,  to 
make  it  evident  that  theological  and 
medical  schools  have  high  property 
valuation,  that  of  the  former  being 
estimated  at  $20,000,000,  and  that  of 
the  medical  schools  at  $13,000,000. 
In  regard  to  endowment  funds,  theo- 
logical schools  are  favored  above  all 
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others.  The  162  schools  of  this  class 
have  over  $32,000,000  productive 
funds,  and  the  benefactions  bestowed 
upon  them  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $1,180,000,  which  is  three 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the 
amount  received  by  any  other  class  of 
professional  schools.  Both  theologi- 
cal  and  law  schools  have  extremely 
valuable  libraries. 

The  principal  statistics  relating  to 
the  student  body,  instructors,  prop- 
erty valuation,  income  and  benefac- 
tions of  the  institutions  here  consid- 
ered, as  reported  in  1909,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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Bolton,  Frederick  E.  —  Principles  of 
Education.  New  York,  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner*s  Sons,  1910. 

Bbown,   Elmer   Ellsworth. — Goyemment 


(JXllnols  Educational  Commission,     nntl 

report  to  the  forty-sixth   general  a«^ 

sembly  of  the  state.     Springfield,  IlL, 

K-    »  «  ^    ^  ^  Illinois  State  Journal  Comoany    1909 

by    Influence    and    Other    AddresserfV  r-.-      ™„^„      ^,        „.  ^«uip»«y,  iww. 

New   York,    Longmans.   Green   &   Co./'      p^,,/"^-""^®  ^  ^°<»"<>n      of    tbf 
1910  Child.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P. 

BUTLBB,   Nicholas   Murray.— The  Amer  ^k,!""^*"*"  ^^"^  ^®^^- 
lean  College  Under  Fire.     Educational  I  •^'^■'''■'*®""<*'    Hugo. — Psycholosj    and 


Review.  38.  516-621,  Dec.  1909. 
CoLGBOVB,  Chauncey  Peter. — The  Teach 


the  Teacher.     New  York  and   London. 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  1909. 


er  and  the  School.    New  York,  Charles  ^pberlln   College.     Tests  of   College  effi 


Scrlbner*s  Sons.  1910. 

Dkan,  Arthur  D. — The  Worker  and  the 
State,  a  study  of  education  for  Indus 
trial  workers,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  commissioner 
of  education  of  the  State  of  New  Yort 
New  York,  The  Century  Company?^ 
1910. 

Dkwey,  John. — How  We  Think.  Bos- 
ton. D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910. 

Draper,  Andrew  S. — American  Edu.^ 
tlon,  with  an  introduction  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  Boston,  New  York 
(etc.),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1909. 

FooHT,   Harold   Waldsteln. — The   Amer 


its  future,  and  Its  problems.  New 
York,  The  Macmlllan  Company,  1910. 
Franklin,  Fabian. — Life  of  Daniel  Colt 
Gllman.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co..  1910. 


clency.  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Oberlln  College  facalty. 
Oberlin.  O..  Jan.  10,  1910. 

Reprinted  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  president  and  treasurer  of 
Oberlln  College,  1908-09. 

Olin,  Helen  R. — ^The  Women  of  m  State 
University,  an  illustration  of  tht 
working  of  coeducation  In  the  Middle 
West.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1900. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert. — Ethical  and 
Moral  Instruction  in  Schools.  Boston. 
New  York  (etc.),  Houghton.  Mifflin  k 
Co.,  1009. 


lean  Rural  School.  Its  characteristics,  "Verrt,   Arthur   Cecil,    Jr.— Problems   of 


the   Elementary    School.      New    York, 
Chicago,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910. 
ITCHBTT,  Henry  S. — The  Spirit  of  the 
State    Universities.      Berkeley,     CaU 
1910. 


Greene,   Maria  Louise.— Among  School    „^„.  *a*„««4.  tr      rr  ki^  «« 

Gardens.     New   York.   Charities   Pub   I  KowE,  Stuart  H.—Hablt  Formation  and 
ilcation  Committee.  1910.  I      \^^  Science  of  Teaching      New   York. 

HECK.    William    H.— MenUl    Discipline     „  Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  1909. 
and   Educational   Values.     New  York.     Rcbdioer,    William    C— The    Principles 
John  Lane  Company.  1909.  ,'      <>'  Education.     Boston  and  New  York, 

HoLLisTKn,     Horace     A.— High     SchootaL.   Houghton.  Mifflin  ft  Co..  1910. 
Administration.     Boston.  D.  C.  Heath 'r^^or,    Marlon.  —  The     EdocaUon    of 


&  Co..  1900. 
HUBBELL,  George  Allen. — Horace  Mann, 
Educator.  Patriot,  and  Reformer,  a 
study  In  leadership.  Philadelphia. 
W.  F.  Fell  Company,  1910. 


Women.     Chicago.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  1910. 
Walden,  John  W.  H. — ^The  Universities 
of  Ancient  Greece.    New  York,  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons.  1909. 


LIBBABIES 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick 


Library  Progress. — The  public  li- 
brary is  widening  its  field  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  is  tending  more 
and  more  to  become  a  social  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  center,  especially 
in  small  communities.  Some  of  the 
activities  recently  assumed  by  li- 
braries, and  connected  only  indirect- 
ly with  the  distribution  of  literature, 
are  the  provision  of  lectures,  story- 
telling to  children,  the  organization 
of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  exhibitions 
in   art  or  natural   history,  and   tlie 


ness  and  occupations.  Effort  is  made 
to  secure  the  widest  possible  diatri- 
bution  of  books,  especially  ttirough 
branches  and  traveling  libraries.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  circulates 
about  7.000,000  books  throufffa  its 
branches  and  over  1,000,000  througli 
traveling  libraries. 

Associations.  —  The  American  Li- 
brary Association,  with  2,005  mem- 
bers, as  aniinst  1,835  in  1909,  hekl 
its  annual  conference  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  from  June  30  to  July 


giving  of  aid  in  various  kinds  of  busi- 1  G,   1910,  under  the  presidency  of  N. 
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D.  C.  Hodges,  Librarian  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library.  J.  I.  Wyer, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
Ldbrary,  was  chosen  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  association  has  an 
active  publishing  board,  five  organ- 
ized sections  and  three  affiliated  or- 
ganizations which  meet  with  it,  of 
which  one,  the  "  Special  Libraries  As- 
sociation," is  new.  This  has  gath- 
ered together  a  large  number  of  li- 
braries organized  for  special  pur- 
poses, especially  by  companies,  asso- 
ciations, and  business  houses. 

There  are  now  also  thirty-eight  state 
library  associations,  meeting  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  twenty-five  local 
library  clubs,  meeting  usually  every 
month. 

Commissions. — ^Library  commissions 
or  committees  constituted  by  law, 
now  exist  in  thirty-four  states  of  the 
Union.  They  collect  statistics,  assist 
in  the  organization  of  new  libraries, 
give  aid  and  advice  to  librarians  and 
trustees,  publish  library  periodicals 
occasionally,  and  manage  state-wide 
systems  of  traveling  libraries,  be- 
sides, in  some  instances,  inspecting 
libraries  and  distributing  state  money 
among  them.  The  work  of  the  "or- 
ganizers" employed  by  some  of  the 
commissions  reaches  out  into  neglect- 
ed districts,  and  is  becoming  a  potent 
influence  in  rural  improvement. 

Library  Training. — ^There  are  now 
eleven  library  schools  in  the  United 
States,  connected  with  universities, 
large  libraries,  or  with  the  work  of 
state  commission.  Some  of  these 
admit  only  holders  of  a  B.A.  degree. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  sum- 
mer schools,  chiefly  for  library  as- 
sistants, and  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  local  training  classes,  intended  to 
fit   applicants   for  the   work   of   the 

E articular  library  where  they  are 
eld.  The  individual  apprentice  sys- 
tem is  also  kept  up  in  some  places, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  systematize 
it  by  the  formation  of  classes. 

Hew  Buildings.  —  Large  buildings 
imder  construction  are  those  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  to  be  com- 
pleted probably  in  1911,  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  about  1912,  and  the 
New  York  State  Library.  Plans  for 
a  new  central  building  for  the  De- 
troit Public  Library  are  imder  way. 
The  only  library  of  considerable  size 


opened  during  the  year  was  that  at 
Denver,  Col. 

The  principal  changes  in  construc- 
tion are  those  due  to  the  wide  adop- 
tion of  the  open-shelf  system  and  the 
use  of  the  electric  light,  rendering 
natural  light  for  book-stacks  unneces- 
sary. In  some  large  buildings,  not- 
ably that  of  the  State  Library  at 
Albany,  the  stack  is  being  placed  in 
the  center,  leaving  light  on  all  sides 
for  reading  rooms  and  offices. 

Interlibrary  Loans. — Libraries  are 
lending  books  to  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  more  freedom  than 
formerly.  This  is  generally  done 
through  the  local  library,  the  person 
benefiting  by  the  transaction  paying 
the  expenses  of  transportation.  Very 
valuable  works  and  bopks  in  con- 
stant use,  such  as  genealogies,  are 
not  generally  lent  in  this  way.  Prob- 
ably this  work  will  be  systematized 
in  the  near  future,  and  much  need- 
less duplication  of  expensive  works 
by  neighboring  libraries  will  be  there- 
by saved.  Effort  is  being  constantly 
made  to  secure  reduced  postage  for 
books  in  interlibrary  transit,  but  so 
far  without  success. 

Work  with  Schools. — Schools  and 
public  libraries,  recognizing  that  edu- 
cation is  their  common  aim,  are 
coming  into  closer  relationship.  Sev- 
eral libraries  have  organized  depart- 
ments to  care  for  their  school  work 
and  others  have  placed  it  under  the 
same  superintendence  as  their  work 
with  children.  The  National  Educa- 
tional Association  has  had  a  library 
section  for  several  years,  and  an  ef- 
fort to  discontinue  this  in  1910  was 
unsuccessful. 

Librarians. — Several  changes  have 
taken  place  among  the  chief  officers 
of  the  larger  libraries,  some  of  which 
are:  the  retirement,  owing  to  im- 
paired health,  of  Frederick  M.  Crun- 
den,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  advanced  li- 
brary work  m  the  United  States,  and 
the  appointment  of  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick  to  fill  his  place;  the  resigna- 
tion of  Frederick  B.  Held,  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Henry  E.  Legler;  and 
the  resignation  of  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis  and  the  appointment  of  Purd  B. 
Wright  at  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library. 
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THE    AMERTXA    nrSTITXTT   OF   THB   aSBMAK    GOVESHMEVI 

Hugo  MIjnsterbebg 


The  Institut,  which  originated  with 
the  late  Dr.  Friednch  Alshoff,  di- 
rector of  education,  was  formally  or- 
ganized in  Oct.,  1910,  with  Dr.  Uugo 
Mansterberg,  of  Harvard,  as  its  first 
director  in  an  honorary  capacity  dur- 
ing the  year  of  his  exchange  pro- 
fessorship at  Berlin  University.  Its 
financial  support  comes  from  con- 
tributions chiefly  from  the  banking 
house  of  Koppel,  in  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
James  Speyer,  of  New  York. 

The  Institut  has  been  founded  for 
the  furthering  and  strengthening  of 
all  cultural  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  the  whole  ex- 
change of  American  and  German 
books  between  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution at  Washington  and  the  Ger- 
man libraries,  publishers,  etc.,  shall 
pass  through  the  Institut,  supersed- 
ing the  bureau  in  Leipsic,  which  the 
American  Government  has  supported. 
The  Institut  will  further  undertake 
the  arrangements  for  the  copyrights 
of  German  books  in  America,  and  will 
take  care  that  important  German 
books  find  translation  in  America  and 
that  American  books  are  translated 
into  German.  It  will  stimulate  the 
circulation  of  American  books  and 
periodicals  in  Germany.  It  will  have 
its  own  library  for  the  study  of  Amer- 
ica and  American  problems.  The  In- 
stitut is  to  inform  and  advise  the 
German  universities,  technical  schools, 
etc.,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
degrees  and  ^ucation  of  all  American 
visitors.  American  scholars  and  in- 
stitutions anxious  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  German  individual  scholars 
or  institutions,  libraries  or  labora- 
tories, museums  or  hospitals,  archives 
or  state  bureaus,  will  be  aided,  and 


correspondingly  Germana  who  for 
scholarly  reasons  seek  similar  Ameri- 
can relations.  It  will  aid  intents- 
tional  enterprises  of  research,  and  be 
helpful  in  the  preparation  of  inia- 
national  congresses,  expeditions,  pab- 
lications,  statistics,  and  exehai^get, 
and  in  all  educational  problems  serre 
as  a  medium  of  correlation  betvees 
the  two  countries. 

This  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  similar  efforts  in  the  field  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  of  social  welfare  aad 
law,  of  industry  and  technie,  thos 
makinf  the  Institut  a  clearing  home 
for  cultural  effort.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Institut  may  become  a  model  lor 
similar  enterprises  in  other  countries, 
the  ideal  aimed  at  being  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  a  whole  system  of  sndi 
institutes  all  over  the  world,  UutNigfa 
which  the  cultural  international  work 
of  the  nations  may  be  systematieallj 
organized,  as  politics  and  commerof 
are  shaped  in  international  relations. 

University  of  Berlin. — On  Oct.  12tli 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  was  celebrated, 
the  most  notable  feature  of  the  exer- 
cises being  the  address  by  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  who  announced  that  the 
work  of  the  university  would  be 
broadened  further  by  a  foundaticn 
for  scientific  research,  and  that  be 
had  collected  from  private  in<li  vidua  Is 
nearly  $2,250,000  for  the  endowment 
of  the  school  for  research.  Addresses 
of  congratulation  were  made  by  Pres. 
Hadley,  of  Yale,  who  spoke  for  tbe 
American  delegation,  and  emphasiJEed 
the  great  obligations  of  the  United 
Stat^  to  German  scholarship.  He 
bore  testimony  to  the  definite  influ- 
ence for  good  of  the  international  ex- 
change of  professors. 


NEW    COLLEaE    PRESIDENTS 
Mabcus  Benjamin 


During  recent  years  there  have 
been  many  important  changes  in  the 
presidential  chairs  of  our  leading  col- 
leges, and,  with  the  coming  of  new 


men,  new  ideas  on  methods   of  eda- 
cation  follow. 

Harvard.— The  first  of  these  to  be 
considered  is  naturally  Abbott  Imw- 
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rence  Lowell,  who  succeeded  Charles 
W.  Eliot  as  president  of  Harvard 
University  on  May  19,  1909.  Pres. 
Lowell  was  born  in  Boston  in  1856, 
and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1877,  after  which  he  studied  law.  He 
followed  that  profession  until  1897, 
when  he  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
first  as  lecturer  and  then  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  science  of  government. 
His  activities  in  the  social,  political, 
and  intellectual  life  of  his  native  city 
soon  gained  for  him  deserved  prom- 
inence, which  became  more  conspicu- 
ous in  consequence  of  his  books  on 
Oovemment  and  Parties  in  Continen- 
tal Europe  (1896),  The  Influence  of 
Party  upon  Legislation  in  England 
and  America  (1902),  and  The  Oov- 
emment of  England  (1908),  which 
are  accepted  as  authoritative.  Will- 
iams, Columbia,  Princeton,  Yale,  and 
Dartmouth  have  conferred  upon  him 
honorary  doctorates. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  called  to  its  administra- 
tion during  1909  Richard  dlockburn 
Maclanrin,  who  was  bom  in  Lindean. 
Scotland,  in  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  was 
Smith  prize  man  in  mathematics  in 

1897,  and  Yorke  priee  man  in  law  in 

1898.  Returning  to  New  Zealand. 
where  he  received  his  early  training, 
he  heeame  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
until  1905,  and  then  for  two  years 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  in 
that  institution.  Columbia,  in  New 
York,  called  him  to  the  chair  of 
mathematical  physics  in  1907,  where 
he  continued  until  his  election  to  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  a  fine 
student  and  "  brilliant  experimenter," 
as  is  shown  by  his  many  scientific 
memoirs,  chiefly  on  light,  that  have 
been  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  and  other  similar  journals. 
Besides  his  Title  to  Realty  (1900), 
he  18  the  author  of  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures on  Light  (1909).  Cambridge, 
England,  Wesleyan,  and  Dartmouth 
have  given  him  honorary  doctorates. 

Wesleyan  called  to  its  presidency 
in  1909  William  Arnold  Shanklin, 
who  was  bom  in  Carroll  ton.  Mo.,  in 
1864.  He  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
ilton in  1883,  and  after  studying  at 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  he  was  or- 


dained in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  in  1889.  His  first  pastorate 
was  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  he  held 
others,  first  in  the  West,  and  last, 
in  1905,  in  Reading,  Pa.,  whence  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Upper 
fowa  University,  Fayette,  la.,  in  1905. 
Four  years  later  he  was  chosen  as 
president  of  Wesleyan.  Washington, 
Baker,  Upper  Iowa,  and  Trinity  at 
Hartford  have  conferred  upon  him 
their  honorary  doctorates. 

Clark  College. — ^As  the  successor  to 
Carroll  D.  Wright  there  has  been 
called  to  Clark  College,  Edmund 
Clark  Sanford,  who  was  bom  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  in  1859.  Pres.  Sanford 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1883,  and  then  studied 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  1888.  In  1889  he  was 
called  to  Clark,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively instructor,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, and  then  professor  of  experi- 
mental and  comparative  psychology. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association,  and 
is  the  author  of  many  papers  on  his 
specialty. 

Smith  College.  — In  Sept.,  1910, 
Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  who  was  born 
in  Brookl3m,  la.,  in  1874,  assumed 
his  duties  as  president  of  Smith  Col- 
lege in  Northampton,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  at  Carleton  in  1900,  and 
studied  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1907 
for  post-graduate  work.  Meanwhile, 
after  teaching  at  various  institutions, 
he  was  in  1905  ordained  in  the  Con- 
gregational ministry,  and  during 
1908-09  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  Problem  of  Evil 
(1909),  and  Carleton  gave  him  in 
1909  the  degree  of  D.D. 

Dartmouth. — Ernest  Fox  Nichols, 
who  has  been  president  of  Dartmouth 
since  June,  1909,  was  born  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  in  1869.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  (graduating  in  1888),  Cor- 
nell, and  abroad  at  Cambridge  and 
Berlin,  where  he  specialized  in  phys- 
ics. In  1892  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  physics  in  Colgate,  whence  he 
passed  to  Dartmouth  in  1898,  and 
then  to  Columbia  in  1903.  His 
brilliant  work  in  his  chosen  specialty, 
notably  on  the  delicate  movemente  of 
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heat  and  light,  have  brought  him  an 
election  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  Rumford  medal  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Clark,  Colgate,  and  Wes- 
ley an  have  given  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Uniyersity  of  Maine. — The  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  has  recently  called  to 
its  presidency  Robert  Judson  Aley, 
who  was  bom  in  Coal  City,  Ind.,  in 
1863.  He  was  educated  at  Indiana 
University  and  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, where  during  1894-95  he  was 
acting  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. More  recently  he  has  had 
editorial  charge  of  the  Educator- 
Joumalf  and  ne  is  the  author  of 
many  mathematical  papers. 

Banurd  College.— Virginia  Croche- 
ron  Gildersleeve  was  recently  appoint- 
ed dean  of  Barnard  College.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  ex-Supreme  Court 
Justice  Henry  A.  Gildersleeve,  and 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1877. 
She  was  educated  at  the  Brearley 
School  and  at  Barnard  College,  where 
she  was  graduated  in  1899.  In  1900 
she  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Columbia  University,  and  in  1908  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  She  was  assistant 
Professor  of  English  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege at  the  time  of  her  appointment, 
and  is  the  author  of  Oovemment 
Regulation  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
published  in  1908,  and  various  maga- 
zine articles.  She  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments Association,  and  the  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity.  Miss  Gil- 
dersleeve has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  woman  instructor  at  Bar- 
nard who  has  given  regular  instruc- 
tion at  Columbia  University.  She 
gives  a  course  in  English  versification 
at  the  university  in  exchange  for 
work  done  by  a  Columbia  professor 
at  Barnard.  On  the  Barnard  faculty 
she  is  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

Colgate  University. — Elmer  Burritt 
Bryan,  the  new  president  of  Colgate 
University  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  was 
born  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  April  23, 
1865.  He  was  graduated  at  Indiana 
University  in  1893,  and  later  pursued 
graduate  studies  in  Harvard  and 
Clark.  From  1882  till  1896  he 
taught  in  various  common  and  high 
schools   in    Indiana,   and   from    1896 


till  1901  was  professor  in  Batl»  aid 
then  in  Indiana  University,  retunh 
ing  to  the  chair  of  education&l  aid 
social  psychology  in  the  littCT  ii 
1903,  after  spending  two  years  in  tk 
Philippines  in  higher  edaeitioDi! 
work.  In  1905  he  became  preodeat 
of  Franklin  Collie,  which  plia  h 
resigned  in  1909  to  accept  the  pr^ 
dency  of  Colgate.  He  is  the  va&fs 
of  The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaehti 
(1905)   and  The  Larger  Life  (19W). 

Pennsylvania  College  has  reeeotlj 
called  to  its  presidency  William  An- 
thony Granville,  who  was  born  ia 
White  Rock,  Minn.,  in  1863.  He  W3 
educated  at  the  Sheffield  SeientiSc 
School  of  Yale,  where  in  1897  he  rt 
ceived  the  degree  of  Ph J).,  and  siice 
has  continued  at  Yale  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  until  his  u- 
ceptance  of  the  call  to  Gettysburf. 
Dr.  Granville  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral valuable  treatises  on  mathemt- 
ics,  including  a  ColcuZtM  (1905),  i 
Trigonometry  (1909),  and  Logwitl^ 
mic  Tables  (1909). 

Univeraity  of  Peniisylvaiiia--t 
worthy  recognition  of  long  years  d 
faithful  service,  the  truslies  of  tbe 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  >V 
15,  1910,  advanced  Edgar  Faha  Smi^ 
to  the  high  office  of  provost  of  that 
institution.  Dr.  Smith  was  born  ii 
York,  Pa.,  in  1856,  and  was  grtdi^ 
ated  from  Pennsylvania  College  ti 
1874,  after  which  he  studied  ehfm^ 
try  in  Gl^ttingen,  gaining  his  PIlD^ 
in  1876.  On  his  return  to  the  Unitec 
States  he  joined  the  teaching  fom 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvanit 
where  (with  the  exception  of  tk 
years  1881-88,  when  he  filled  tb 
chair  of  chemistry  in  Muhloih^ 
and  then  at  Wittenberg)  he  has  usBt 
remained,  becoming  head  professor  of 
chemistry  in  1888,  and  more  reeenth 
vice  provost.  His  high  standing  i^ 
a  chemist  and  as  a  scientist  is  shots 
by  his  services  as  an  advisor  in  ^ 
chosen  specialty  to  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution since  1902,  his  election  t@ 
the  presidency  of  the  America 
(Hiemical  Society  in  1898,  and  to  tb» 
American  Philosophical  Sodetr  ii 
1902,  and  his  admission  to  the  1^>^ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  in  189f 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  eketr^ 
chemistry,  in  which  field  he  is  tk 
foremost  authority  in   this  eoontr? 
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and  on  which  subject  he  has  written 
several  text-books.  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  his  own  Alma  Mater 
have  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

George  Washington  University  in 
1910  called  Charles  Herbert  Stock- 
ton, a  rear  admiral  on  the  retired 
list,  to  serve  as  its  acting  president, 
in  succession  to  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Needham.  In  Nov.  he  was  confirmed 
to  the  full  possession  of  the  office. 
Admiral  Stockton  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1845,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1865,  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  some  of  the  closing  events  of 
the  Civil  War.  After  various  and 
many  important  duties,  including  the 
presidency  of  the  Naval  War  College 
in  1898-1900,  he  was  made  rear  ad- 
miral in  1906,  and  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  a  year  later. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has 
within  the  year  confirmed  her  tem- 
porary choice  of  Harry  Bums  Hutch- 
ins  to  the  full  possession  of  the 
presidential  chair.  Pres.  Hutchins 
was  born  in  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  in  1847, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1871.  He  soon  joined 
the  professorial  corps  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  filling  various  appointments, 
bu^  chiefly  and  since  1895  that  of 
professor  of  law  and  dean  of  the  de- 
partment of  law.  Except  during 
1887-94,  when  he  was  professor  of 
law  at  Cornell,  all  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  was 
acting  president  in  1897-98,  and  again 
in  1909,  on  the  retirement  of  Pres. 
Angell.  As  the  author  of  various 
law  books  and  the  editor  of  many 
law  reports,  notably  those  of  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court,  he  has 
gained  a  high  reputation.  Wiscon- 
sin in  1897  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

University  of  North  Dakota.— To 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  there  was  chosen  in 
1909  Frank  LeRond  McVey,  who  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Ohio,  in  1869. 
He  was  graduated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
in  1893,  and  then  studied  at  Yale, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1895. 
For  a  year  he  taught  in  the  Teachers' 
College  of  Columbia,  and  then 
passed  to  the  University  oi   Minne- 


sota, where  he  was  made  professor  of 
economics.  Dr.  McVey  did  excellent 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
Tax  Commission  in  1907-09,  and  from 
1898  till  1907  was  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Associated  Charities.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  American 
Economic  Association,  and  is  the 
author  of  Populist  Movement  (1896), 
and  other  works  on  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  his  specialty. 

University  of  Montana. — Clyde  Au- 
gustus Duniway,  who  was  bom  in 
Albany,  Ore.,  in  1866,  and  graduated 
at  Cornell  in  1892,  after  which  he 
studied  at  Harvard,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1897,  has  recently 
been  made  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  in  Missoula.  His 
teaching  experience  was  gained  first 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  professor 
of  history,  in  Radcliffe,  and  then  at 
Stanford,  in   California. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
— Since  July  1,  1909,  Henry  Jackson 
Waters  has  been  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  in 
Manhattan.  Pres.  Waters  was  bom 
in  Center,  Mo.,  in  1865,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri in  1886,  since  when  he  has 
studied  abroad  at  Leipsic  and  Zurich. 
His  lifework  has  been  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  agriculture,  for  he  has  held 
important  teaching  positions  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  serving 
at  the  same  time  as  director  of  the 
state  experiment  stations  connected 
with  those  institutions. 

University  of  Nebraska. — ^At  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Samuel 
Avery,  who  was  born  in  Lamoille, 
Ind.,  in  1865,  was  elevated  from  the 
acting  chancellorship  to  the  perma- 
nent occupancy  of  that  office  on  May 
20,  1909.  Chancellor  Avery  was 
graduated  at  Doane  College  in  1887, 
and,  after  studying  at  Nebraska,  went 
to  Heidelberg,  where  in  1896  he  took 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  to  the  department 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  of  which  in  1905  he  was 
made  head  professor,  fllling,  how- 
ever, during  1902-05  the  chair  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  office  of 
chemist  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
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Station.  He  is  the  author  of  a  text- 
book, and  has  made  important  con- 
tributions to  science  in  the  domain 
of  organic  chemistry.  In  1908  he 
was  chosen  acting  chancellor  of  the 
university. 

Uniyernty  of  Minnesota.  —  Dr. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, to  succeed  Dr.  Cyrus  Northrup. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1885. 

Pisk  Uniyersity. — George  Augustus 
Gates  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Fisk  University,  in  Nashville,  in 
1909.  He  was  bom  in  Topsham,  Vt., 
in  1851,  and  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1873,  after  which  he  spent 
some  time  in  study  in  Germany,  and 
then  was  graduated  at  the  Andover 
Iheologicaf  Seminary.  In  1880  he 
was  ordained  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  has  held  pastorates  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
He  was  president  of  Iowa  College  in 
1887-1901,  and  of  Pomona  College  in 
1902-09,  since  when  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Fisk.  Dartmouth  has  given 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Other  elections  to  presidencies  in 
colleges  in  the  southern  states  in- 
clude those  of  William  P.  Few  to 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  and 
Andrew  A.  Kincannon  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi in  Oxford,  Miss. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico 
called  Edward  Dundas  McQueen  Gray 
to  be  its  president  in  1909.  Dr. 
Gray,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1854,  was  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Heidelberg  and  London,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the 
last-named  institution  in  1887.  He 
has  resided  in  New  Mexico  since 
1893,  where  he  has  done  much  mis- 
sionary work  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  has  taken  orders.     Numer- 


ous books,  including    several  nofck 
have  been  published  by  him. 

Milla  CoUege.  — Miss  liuelU  Otj 
Carson  was  called  to  the  presideoe; 
of  Mills  College,  near  Oakland,  CtL 
in  1909.  Miss  Carson  was  bora  ii 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  was  edi- 
cated,  graduating  at  St.  Hdeo^ 
Hall  in  1877,  and  has  farther  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Harvard,  Cli- 
cago,  California,  and  Cambridge. 
Kngland.  After  teaching  at  vario^ 
institutions  in  Portland,  she  beo&e 
connected  with  the  professorial  staff 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  in  1^. 
and  during  1895-1909  was  desn  of 
the  woman's  department  of  that  is^ 
stitution.  Miss  Carson  has  pnbliibed 
a  Uandhook  of  English  Comptmtksm 
( 1907),  and  has  received  tiie  degreei 
of  Litt.D.  and  LL.D.  from  Paeifie 
University  and  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon respectively. 

Naval  Academy. — Mention  moA  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  at  the  Unitec 
States  Naval  Academy  in  Annapohi. 
Md.,  Capt.  John  Marshall  Bowjcf  . 
was  appointed  superintendent  is  \ 
June,  1909.  Capt.  Bowyer  was  htm 
in  Cass  County,  Ind.,  in  1853,  a^ 
was  graduated  at  Annapolis  in  1874- 
Besides  other  duties  he  partieipstEd 
in  the  Philippine  insurrection,  tk 
Boxer  troubl^,  and  commanded  tke 
Illinois  during  the  cruise  around  tk 
world,  attaining  his  present  rank  of 
captain  on  Nov.  8,  1907. 

West  Point— Gen.  Thomas  Hevr 
Barry  was  appointed  superintem^ 
of  the  United  States  Mihtary  Aa^ 
emy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  Wl 
Gen.  Barry  was  bom  in  New  To^ 
City  in  1855,  and  was  graduated  ts 
the  Military  Academy  in  1877.  & 
served  in  the  war  with  Spain,  in  tk 
relief  expedition  to  Peking,  in  tk 
Philippines,  where  he  was  chief  d 
staff,  and  commanded  the  amy  d 
Cuban  pacification  during  1907-^ 
He  was  made  major  general  on  Asr2 
29,  1908. 
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THE  IiEABNEB  AND  TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES  PABTICIPATINa 

IN   THE   YEAB   BOOK 


Thirty-two  of  the  national  learned 
and  technical  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  repre- 
sented officially  or  unofficially  upon 
the  Supervisory  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  American  Yeab  Book.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  other  similar  organiza- 
tions will  participate  in  future  issues. 
Correspondence  on  this  subject  may 
be  addressed  to  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  main  data  regarding  the  par- 
ticipating organizations  are  given 
below. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science: 

Prea,,  L.  S.  Rowe,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Sec.,  Carl  Kelsey,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Editor  of  The  An- 
nals, Emory  R.  Johnson,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  Treas.,  Stu- 
art Wood,  Philadelphia.  Founded 
in  1880  to  promote  the  political 
and  social  sciences.  Membership, 
5,165,  distributed  among  every  state 
and  thirty-five  foreign  countries. 
Annual  fee,  $6;  fee  for  life  mem- 
bership, $100.  Annual  meeting  held 
in  Apr. 

American   Association    for    the    Ad- 
vancement of  Science: 

Pres.,  A.  A.  Michelson,  University 
of  Chicago;  Perm.  Bee,  L.  O.  How- 
ard, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Gen.  Sec,  Fred- 
eric E.  Clements,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Sec,  of  Council,  John 
Zeleny,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Treas.^  ' 
R.  S.  Woodward,  Washington,  D.  C." 
The  association  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  in  1848,  being  a 
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continuation  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Geologists  and  Natural- 
ists, organized  in  1840,  and  was 
charter^  in  1874.  Membership  is 
8,000.  Admission  fee,  $5;  annual 
dues,  $3.  Meetings  are  held  an- 
nually, each  time  in  a  different 
city,  during  the  Dec.  convocation 
week.  Official  weekly  journal, 
Science, 

American    Association    of    Economic 
Entomologists: 

Pres.,  E.  D.  Sanderson,  Durham, 
N.  H.;  Vice  Pres.,  H.  T.  Fernald 
and  P.  J.  Parrott;  Sec,  and  Treas,, 
A.  F.  Burgess,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, Washington,  D.  C.  Or- 
ganized in  1889.  Number  of 
members,  320.  Annual  meetings 
during  Christmas  holidays.  Publi- 
cation, Journal  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation (Section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association) : 
Pres.,  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn.;  Vice 
Pres.,  Jane  Addams,  Louis  L.  Bran- 
deis,  Robert  W.  DeForest,  R.  T. 
Ely,  Samuel  Gompers,  S.  M.  Lind- 
say, J.  W.  Jenks,  Warren  S.  Stone, 
Towner  K.  Webster;  Treas.,  V.  E. 
Macy;  Sec,  John  B.  Andrews,  Met- 
ropolitan Tower,  New  York  City. 
Organized,  1906.  Membership,  1,600. 
Annual  meeting  in  Dec.  Publica- 
tions, Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office;  numerous 
pamphlets  and  leaflets. 


American  Bar  Association: 

Pres.,  Edgar  H.   Farrar,   New  Or- 
leans, La,;  Sec,  George  Whitelock, 
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Baltimore.  Md.:  Asst.  f<ec.,  \\\  T. 
Kemp;  Treas.,  Frederick  E.  Wad- 
hams,  Albaoj,  N.  V.  Each  state 
and  territory  is  represented  by  one 
vice  president  and  one  member  of 
the  General  Council.  Membership 
about  4.000.  This  association  of 
lawyers  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  1878.  The  next  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in  Aug., 
1911.  Publications,  Annual  Re- 
ports of  American  Bar  AsMOciation. 

American  Chemical  Society: 

Pres.,  Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  8ec.,  Charles  L.  Parsons, 
Durham,  N,  H.  The  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1876  for  "  the  advance- 
ment of  chemistry  and  the  promo- 
tion of  chemical  research."  Pub- 
lifthes  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Hocietyy  monthly,  and 
Chemical  Abstracts,  semi-monthly; 
Etiitory  A.  M.  Patterson,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Also  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistryy  month- 
ly; Editor,  W.  D.  Richardson,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Annual  dues,  $10.  Total 
membership,  4,800. 

American  Economic  Association: 
I'res.j  Edmund  J.  James,  president 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  III.;  /!>ec.,  Thomas  Nixon  Car- 
ver, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Organized,  1886. 
Has  1,500  members.  Annual  dues, 
$3;  life  membership,  $50.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  association  are  the  en- 
couragement of  economic  research 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  eco- 
nomic knowledge. 

American  Historical  Association: 
Pres.y  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Sec,  W.  G.  Leland, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Treas.,  C.  W.  Bowen. 
Founded  in  1884.  Object:  The  pro- 
motion of  historical  studies.  Mem- 
bersliip,  2,800.  Annual  dues,  $3. 
Annual  meeting  in  Dec.  Publica- 
tions, Annual  Report^  American 
Historical  RevieWy  prize  essays. 


lows,  588  associates,  79  correspoftd- 
ing  and  62  honorary  members.   Is- 
itiation    fee,    $25.        Yearlv    do*^ 
Fellows,  $20;   associates,  $15.    Or- 
ganized, 185 «. 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Lav 
and  Criminology: 
Pres.,  Nathan  William  MacCbi?*- 
ney,  Chicago :  Vice  Pres.,  W.  IL  De- 
Lacy,  E.  T.  Devine,  J.  D.  Law*>B, 
Adolf  Meyer,  C.  F,  Amidon;  z^^.. 
Harry  E.  Smoot,  Chicago,  III.  Datt^ 
of  organization,  June  8,  1909.  Prr*' 
ent  number  of  m^nbers,  200.  Date 
of  annual  meeting.  Aug.  or  Sept. 
Publications,  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  amd 
Criminology,  Annual  Proceedimn. 
bulletins  (giving  results  of  n- 
search  work  from  time  to  time). 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  £i- 
gineers: 
Pres.,   Dugald   C.  Jackson.    B<i!*tf«i- 
Mass.;  Kec,  Ralph  W.  Pope,  at  th** 
executive  offices,  library,  and  re^l 
ing    rooms,   33    West    Thirty -nini'i 
Street,   New   York.     Entrance  f«^. 
$5.     Annual  dues:  Associates,  $10. 
members,  $15.     Monthly  meeting. 
New  York;  also  frequent  meetlE^:^ 
of  branches  composed  of  local  mem 
bers  in  more  than  fifty  cities  atM 
educational     institutions      in     tl.^ 
Ignited  States  and  Canada;   annoji 
convention    in    June.       Organi?.f*d. 
1884.  Prints  its  Proceedings  moot  i 
ly.     Membership,  6,634. 


American  Institute  of  Architects: 
Pres.y  Irving  K.  Pond,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  Glenn  Brown,  The 
Octagon,   Washington,   D.   C.     The 
institute  has  30  chapters,  305  fel- 
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American  Institute  of  Mining  £s- 
gineers: 
Pres.y  D.  W.  Brunton,  Denver,  Col  : 
Sec,  R.  W.  Raymond,  29  Wt-t 
Thirty -ninth  Street,  New  York: 
Treas.y  Frank  Lyman.  New  Yo^k. 
Organized,  1871.  Membership.  4.- 
284.  Annual  dues,  $10.  Anoiul 
meeting  the  third  Tuesdav  in  Fe- 

Iwnerican  Mathematical  Society: 
Pres,j  Maxinie  BOcher,  CambridL-. 
Mass.;  Sec,,  F.  X.  Cole,  Coluto!)! 
University,  New  York  City;  Trta*, 
J.  H.  Tanner;  Librarian,  D.  K. 
Smith.  Meetings  held  at  intern  i 
of  two  months  at  Columbia  Uni^e*' 
sity,  the  University  of  Chicago,  tsl 
other  points.  The  society  was  iv- 
ganized    as    the    American    MatK^ 
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inatical  Society,  1894.  Object:  To 
encourage  and  maintain  an  active 
interest  in  and  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  mathematical  science. 
Admission  fee,  $5;  annual  dues, 
$5;  life  membership,  $50.  Member- 
ship, 600.  The  society  publishes 
two  journals,  the  Bulletin  and  the 
Transactions. 

American  Medical  Association: 
Pres.y  Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy,  Chicago, 
111.;  Vice  Pres.,  E.  E.  Montgomery, 
Philadelphia;  R.  C.  (^offey,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  W.  G.  Moore,  St.  Louis; 
H.  L.  E.  Johnson,  Washington, 
D.C.\  Treas.,  Frank  Billings,  Chi- 
cago; 8ec.,  G.  H.  Simmons,  535 
Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago.  Incor- 
porated, 1897.  Next  annual  meet- 
ing at  Los  Angeles,  1911.  Annual 
fee,  $5.  Membership,  34,176.  Pub- 
lication, Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

American  Philological  Association: 
Prea.j  Paul  Shorey,  University  of 
(  hicago;  Vice  Pres.j  John  C.  Rolfe, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Sec.  and  Treas.,  Frank  G. 
Moore,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Initiation  fee,  $5;  annual 
dues,  $3.  Organized  in  1869.  Total 
membership,  641.  Object:  The  ad- 
vancement and  diffusion  of  phil- 
olo^cal  knowledge. 

American  Physical  Association: 
Pres.y  Henry  Crew,  Evanston,  111.; 
Vice  Pres.y  W.  F.  Magie;  Treas., 
J.  S.  Ames;  Sec.^  Ernest  Merritt, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Organized,  1899. 
Membership,  550.  Annual  meeting 
last  week  in  December.  Proceed- 
ing's published  in  the  Physical  Re- 
vie  ic. 


Lmerican    Political   Science   Associa-  Pi 
lion:  rAmeri 

Pres.j  VVoodrow  Wilson,  Trenton. 
X.  J.;  Vice  Pres.,  E.  J.  James, 
A.  B.  Hart,  W.  F.  Willoughby; 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  W.  W.  Willoughby, 
«7ohns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Founded,  1903.  Mem- 
bership, 1,300.  Annual  meeting  in 
r>ec.  Annual  dues,  $3.  Publica- 
tions, Annual  Proceedings,  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review  (quar- 
terly ) . 
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American  Society  of  International 
Law: 
Hon.  Pres.,  William  H.  Taft;  Pres., 
Elihu  Root;  Vice  Pres.,  W.  R.  Day, 
P.  C.  Knox,  Andrew  Carnegie,  J.  H. 
Choate,  J.  W.  Foster,  George  Gray, 
J.  W.  Griggs,  W.  W.  Morrow, 
Richard  Olney,  Horace  Porter,  O.  S. 
Straus,  S.  M.  C\illom,  and  J.  M. 
Dickinson;  Recording  Sec,  James 
B.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Treas., 
Chanler  P.  Anderson.  Membership, 
900.  Dues,  which  include  subscrip- 
tion to  publications  without  extra 
charge,  $5  per  annum.  Publica- 
tions, American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Annual  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers: 
Pres.,  Greorge  Westinghouse,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  Sec,  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Membership,  all  grades, 
3,846.  Two  annual  meetings.  Ini- 
tiation fee,  members  and  associates, 
$25;  juniors,  $15.  Annual  dues, 
members  and  associates,  $15;  jun- 
iors, $10.  Chartered  in  1881. 
Monthly  meetings  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  Publica- 
tions, The  Journal,  monthly,  and 
Th(   Transactions    (l>ound),  yearly. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials: 
Pres.,  Henry  M.  Howe,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City;  Vice 
Pres.,  Robert  W.  Lesley;  Sec. 
Treas.,  Edgar  Marbury,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Organized,  1898.  Membership,  1,316. 
Annual  meeting  last  of  June  or 
first  week  in  July.  Publications, 
Proceedings,  Tear  Book. 


erican  Sociological  Society: 
Pres.,  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City; 
Vice  Pres.,  A.  W.  Small,  E.  A. 
Ross;  Sec.  and  Treas.,  A.  A.  Tenny, 
Columbia  University.  Organized, 
1905,  to  encourage  the  scientific 
study  of  society.  Membership  about 
250.  Annual  dues,  $3.  Annual 
meeting  during  Christmas  week. 
Publications,  Proceedings  of  the 
society,    and    each    member    is    en- 
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titled  to  receive  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology, 

AmericAA  Statistical  Aisociation: 
Pre$.,  S.  N.  D.  North,  New  York 
City;  Vice  Pres.,  Walter  F.  Will- 
cox,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Hen^ 
W.  Famam,  Martin  A.  Knapp,  E. 
D.  Durand;  See.,  C.  W.  Doten,  491 
BoyUton  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Trecks.t  S.  B.  Pearmain.  Member- 
ship, 435.  Annual  dues,  $2.  As- 
sociation organized,  1839.  Annual 
meeting  in  Dee.  Publication,  Quar- 
terly Publicatione  of  the  American 
Statistical  Aeeooiation, 

ArchsDOlogical  Institute  of  America: 
Free,,  Prof.  E.  D.  Perry,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City;  Sec, 
G.  M.  Whicher,  Normal  College, 
New  York  City.  Organized,  1879. 
Membership,  166.  Annual  meeting 
first  Saturday  in  Nov. 

Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  So- 
ciety of  America: 
Free,,  Edward  C.  Pickerinff,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Sec.,  W.  J.  Hussey, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Organized,  1899. 
Membership,  234.  Amiual  meeting 
in  Aug.  at  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Botanical  Society  of  America: 

Free,,  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Sec,  Prof.  G.  T. 
Moore,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Formed  in 
1906  by  federation  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  Society  for 
Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology, 
and  American  Mycological  Society. 
Membership,  138.  Usually  meets 
with  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Pub- 
lication, Annual  Report, 

Geological  Society  of  America: 
Free.,  Arnold  Hague,  Washingpton, 
D.  C;  Sec,  E.  0.  Hovey,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  City;  Treas,,  William  Bul- 
lock Clark,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Editor, 
J.  Stanley-Brown.  Society  founded 
in  1888.  Has  330  fellows.  En- 
trance fee,  $10;  annual  dues,  $10. 
Annual  meeting  last  week  in  Dec 
Publication,  Bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America, 


National  Conference  of  Charities  aoi 
Corrections: 
Free,,  Homer  Folks,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Vice  Free.,  David  F.  TiUey, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Vice  Free.,  Frauds 
G.  Eaton,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Fioe 
Pre*.,  Frank  L.  McVey,  Gnad 
Forks,  N.  D.;  General  Sec,  Aki- 
ander  Johnson,  Fort  Wayne,  Isd.; 
Treae,,  The  Washington  Loan  4 
Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  C 
The  conference  was  organized  ia 
1874,  beginning  as  a  committee  of 
the  Social  Science  Assodation.  It 
has  met  as  an  independent  body  be- 
ginning with  1877,  and  simoallf 
ever  since.  It  has  2,000  ordinair 
and  200  sustaining  members.  The 
dues  are  $2.50  and  $10  respectiielj. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.,  June  7-14,  1911.  Ute 
official  publications  are  the  BsQ*- 
tin  and  the  Froceedinge,  selling  for 
$2. 

National  Education  AsaocistioB  tf 
the  United  States: 
Free,,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Vice  Free.,  Jamea  T. 
Joyner,  Miss  Julia  Richman,  F.  L 
Cook,  G.  A.  McFarland,  T.  C  m 
ler,  C.  S.  Foos,  H.  H.  Seerley,  F.  C 
Hayes,  E.  T.  Fairchild,  Samnd 
Avery,  C.  A.  Duniway ;  Treae.,  Do- 
rand  W.  Springer ;  See,  Irwin  Shep- 
ard,  Winona,  Minn.  Orginixed. 
1857;  present  charter  adopted  is 
1907.  Members,  12,385.  Annnai 
meeting  usual  Iv  the  first  week  ii 
July.  Annual  publication,  i^- 
dresses  and  Froceedinge  of  the  A'i- 
tional  Education  Aesociatum. 

National  Geographic  Society: 
Free.,  Henry  Gannett,  Washingtoa. 
D.  C;  Vice  Free,,  0.  H.  Tittmana; 
Sec,  0.  P.  Austin,  Washington 
D.  C;  Editor,  Gilbert  H.  Groire^ 
nor.  Headquarters  at  Washingtoii 
D.  C.  Its  purpose  is  "  the  increi« 
and  diffusion  of  geographic  knorl; 
edge."  OrflAnized,  1888.  Ansaal 
dues,  $2.  There  are  59,000  m» 
bers.  Monthly  publication,  Hetiii*^ 
al  Cfeographic  Magazine. 


'V 


National  Mnnicipal  League: 
Free.,  William  Dudley  FonlU 
Richmond,  Ind.;  Vice  Fra^  ^ 
Lawrence  Lowell,  H.  D.  W.  EngliA 
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Charles  Richardson,  Thomas  N. 
Strong,  George  McAneny,  and 
Charles  B.  Merriam;  Treaa,,  C^rge 
Bumham,  Jr.;  Sec.,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruflf,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized in  1894.  There  are  214 
organizations  with  an  enrolled 
memhership  of  185,524.  Annual 
members,  $5;  contributing  mem- 
f    hers,  $25. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Ma- 
rine Engineers: 
Pres.,  Stevenson  Taylor,  New  York ; 


Sec.  Treas.,  William  J.  Baxter,  29 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Object:  The  promotion 
of  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  commer- 
cial and  naval.  Headquarters,  29 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Membership  fee  for 
members  and  associates,  $10;  an- 
nual dues,  $10.  Juniors,  member- 
ship fee,  $5;  annual  dues,  $5. 
Members,  associates  and  juniors, 
850.  Organized,  May  10,  1893. 
Annual  meeting  in  New  York  in 
Nov. 


lOTIC   SOCIETIES 


Mabgcs  Benjamin 


Those  organizations,  whose  chief 
aims  are  to  perpetuate  the  patriotic 
services  of  ancestors,  and  to  develop 
an  increasing  love  of  country,  and  in 
which  membership  is  had  in  virtue  of 
descent  from  some  worthy  ancestor, 
by  their  growth  in  recent  years  as 
well  as  by  their  valuable  work,  have 
earned  increasing  recog^nition.  The 
oldest  of  these  patriotic-hereditary  as- 
sociations is  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, organized  in  178^  at  the  time 
of  the  disbandment  of  the  Continental 
Army.  Like  it,  other  organizations 
have  come  into  existence  at  the  close 
of  every  war  in  which  this  country 
has  participated;  but  subsequent  to 
the  series  of  centennial  celebrations 
that  followed  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  in  1775,  they  have, 
been  more  flourishing  and  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  an  unceasing  ac- 
tivity in  patriotic  work.  These  so- 
cieties may  be  classed  according  to 
the  time  of  the*  events  which  they 
commemorate. 

Colonial  Period.— The  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  Mayflower  Pil- 
grims, and  admits  to  membership 
lineal  descendants,  of  both  sexes,  of 
those  who  came  to  the  New  World  in 
that  historic  vessel.  Its  work  has 
been  chiefly  connected  with  memorials 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.  Of  recent  origin 
is  the  Sociely  of  the  Ark  and  Dove, 
that  recalls  the  first  settlers  in  Mary- 
land. The  Order  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ors consists  of  descendants  of  those 
worthy  men  who  exercised  supreme 
authority  in  the  colonial  period.     It 


has  published  several  books.  The  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars  admits  to  mem- 
bership descendants  of  those  who  held 
military,  naval,  or  civil  offices  of  high 
trust  and  responsibility.  This  organ- 
ization has  erected  monuments  at 
Louisburg,  Lake  George,  and  numer- 
ous tablets  commemorating  historic 
events  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere. 
Its  publications  of  historical  informa- 
tion are  of  great  value.  Member- 
ship, 4,000.  The  Order  of  Founders 
and  Patriots  in  America  has  sim- 
ilar objects,  and  has  erected  numerous 
tablets. 

The  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  the  first  of  the 
patriotic-hereditary  societies  to  be 
established  by  women,  admits  to  mem- 
bership (by  invitation  only)  women 
who  are  descended  from  some  ancestor 
of  worthy  life  who  came  to  the  New 
World  prior  to  1776.  .  Its  work  has 
included  the  publication  of  valuable 
historic  volumes,  and  the  erection  of 
tablets.  Membership,  450.  The  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  is  similar  but  somewhat 
broader,  having  many  state  societies. 
It  admits  its  members  on  invitation 
only,  and  requires  descent  from  an 
ancestor  who  came  to  the  New  World 
prior  to  1750.  It  has  published  his- 
toric works,  such  as  the  Letters  of 
William  Pitt,  erected  tablets,  and  se- 
cured the  preservation  of  historic 
houses,  such  as  the  Van  Cortlandt 
Manor  in  New  York,  and  the  Quincy 
House  in  Quincy,  Mass.  Membership, 
over  6,000. 
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Period  of  the  Revolution.— The  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati  was  organized 
May  10,  1783,  and  is  composed  of 
descendants  of  officers  who  served  at 
least  three  years  in  the  Continental 
Army.  There  are  thirteen  state  so- 
cieties. It  has  put  up  many  memorial 
tablets,  and  has  erected  a  colossal 
statue  of  Washington  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Of  national  character  is  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  its  forty -three  state 
and  two  foreign  organizations.  It  ad- 
mits to  membership  lineal  descendants 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  Pedigrees  of  its  mem- 
bers, books  of  the  state  societies,  and 
many  memorials  have  been  its  chief 
work.     Membership,  12,000. 

The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution has  similar  qualifications  for 
membership,  and  besides  numerous 
memorial  tablets  has  erected  a  statue 
of  Nathan  Hale  in  New  York  City, 
where  also  Fraunce's  Tavern  was  re- 
stored and  is  now  preserved  by  that 
societv,  which  uses  it  as  its  head- 
quarters.    Membership,  8,000. 

The  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars 
admits  participants  and  descendants 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  various 
wars  of  the  Ignited  States. 

The  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  admitted  to 
membership  nearly  70,000  women  de- 
Bcended  from  participants  in  the  war 
which  it  commemorates.  It  publishes 
the  American  Monthly,  and  has  issued 
lineage  books  giving  the  pedigrees  of 
its  members.  It  has  preserved  his- 
toric buildings,  erected  monuments, 
raised  commemorative  tablets,  and 
marked  great  ,roadways  like  the  Santa 
F6  trail.  Continental  Hall,  built  at 
a  cost  of  over  $.300,000,  is  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  has  similar  objects, 
but  its  work  has  been  less  and  is 
confined  chiefly  to  New  York  and  ad- 
jacent states.  The  Society  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
does  a  work  similar  to  that  of  the 
foregoing  organizations,  and  admits  to 
membership  those  who  are  too  young 
for  the  older  societies. 

Period  of  the  War  of  1812.— The 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812  admits  to 
membership  only  descendants  of  of- 
ficers, while  the  General  Society  of  the 


War  of  1812  receives  any  lineal  de- 
scendant of  a  participant  in  that  war. 
Corresponding  to  these  organizations 
is  the  Society  of  the  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812,  which  admits  worn- ' 
en  only.  All  of  these  societies  pub- 
lish rosters  of  their  members,  and 
have  commemorated  historic  events  bv 
means  of  tablets. 

Period  of  the  War  with  Mexico.— 
The  Aztec  Club  of  1847,  founded  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  Oct.  13,  1847,  con- 
sists of  the  officers  who  actually  took 
part  in  that  war,  and  representatives 
of  deceased  officers.    Membership,  228. 

Period  of  the  Civil  War.— The  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  with 
twenty-one  commanderies  in  the  loyal 
states,  admits  officers  and  their  de- 
scendants into  its  organization.  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  iSpublic,  with  its 
associated  societies,  the  W'omen's  Re- 
lief Corps  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 
have  done  a  splendid  work  in  aiding 
the  old  and  needy  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  has  a  membership  of  225,137. 
The  Union  Veteran  Legion  and  the 
Union  Veteran  Union  are  similar  bod- 
ies, both  of  which  have  associated 
organizations  with  a  membership  of 
the  wives,  ohildren,  and  relatives  of 
veterans.  In  the  southern  States  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  the 
United  Sons  of  Confederate  Velierans, 
and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  done  a  similar  work 
among  the  survivors  of  the  lost  cause. 
The  great  work  of  these  societies  of 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  has  been 
that  of  charity,  and  of  caring  for  the 
graves  of  soldiers.  The  practice  of 
celebrating  Memorial  Day  with  patri- 
otic exercises  was  instituted  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  which 
body  credit  is  also  due  for  making 
that  day  a  public  holiday. 

Period  of  the  War  with  Spain. — 
Froni  this  war  grew  the  Naval  and 
Military  Order  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War,  which  admits  to  member- 
ship participants  in  that  event  who 
held  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers. 
The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
takes  in  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  inarine  corps,  who 
served  during  this  period.  Of  more 
restricted  membership  is  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
the  Military  and  N'aval  Society  of 
the  Porto  Rican  Expedition,  and  the 
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Rough  Riders'  Association,  whose 
names  clearly  indicate  their  member- 
ship. There  have  been  established 
more  recently  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Caraboa,  and  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Dragon.  The  former  admits 
officers  only  who  participated  in  the 
putting  down  of  the  insurrection  in 
the  Philippines,  and  the  latter,  officers 
who  served  in  the  relief  expedition  to 
Peking. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
are  many  societies  of  a  patriotic  na- 
ture, such  as  the  New  England  so- 
cieties in  various  cities;  also  there 
are  state  societies  in  important  cen- 
ters, typical  of  which  is  the  Ohio 
Society  in  New  York  City.  These  or- 
ganizations, however,  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  social  events,  such  as 


annual  dinners.  Like  these  may  be 
mentioned  also  the  Holland  Society 
of  New  York,  which  admits  descend- 
ants of  Dutch  emigrants;  the  Hugue- 
not Society  of  America,  composed  of 
descendants  of  French  Protestants; 
the  Pennsvlvania-German  Societv,  de- 
scended  from  early  German  and  Swiss 
settlers  in  that  State;  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  both  of  which  devote 
their  incomes  largely  to  the  publica- 
tion of  colonial   documents. 

Among  the  very  latest  of  the  patri- 
otic societies  are  several  which  re- 
strict their  membership  to  those  whose 
ancestry  was  specially  noted.  Of  this 
character  is  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Yellow  Rose,  election  to  which  implies 
descent  from  royalty. 


IKTEBNATIONAL   CONOBESSES 


The  practice  of  holding  interna- 
tional congresses  at  which  subjects 
are  discussed  by  delegates  from  lead- 
ing nations  is  a  growing  one.  Such 
congresses  meet  at  regular  intervals, 
usually  every  three  years,  and  often 
in  connection  with  international  ex- 
positions. Among  the  more  impor- 
tant congresses  announced  for  1011 
are  the  following: 

£g3rpt. — ^International  Congress  for 
Bettering  the  Lot  of  the  Blind; 
Cairo,  Jan. 

France.  —  International  Vegetable 
Fiber  Congress;   Roubaix. 

Germany. — International  Congress 
of  Criminal  Anthropology;  Cologne. 
International  Congress  for  Protection 
of  Infants;   Berlin,  Sept.  11th- 15th. 

Great  Britain.  —  Universal  Races 
Congress ;   London. 

Italy. — International  Geographical 
Congress;  Rome.  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis;  Rome.  Inter- 
national Polar  Congress;  Rome. 

Java.  —  International  Fiber  Con- 
gress and  Exhibition;  Sourabaya, 
July. 


Latin  America. — The  Bolivian  Con- 
gress; Caracas,  July  lst-5th.  (Con- 
gress of  five  republics  liberated  by 
Bolivar — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.) 

Central  American  Conference. 
(Place  and  date  of  meeting  not  avail- 
able.) 

International  San i tar v  Conference 
of  American  states;  Santiago,  Chile, 
ijec. 

International  South  American  Pos- 
tal (Congress;  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Jan.  nth. 

International  Telegraph  Congress  of 
Latin  American  states;  Caracas. 
(Date  postponed  indefinitely  from 
Dec.  9,  1910.) 

Netherlands.  —  Opium  Conference : 
The  Hague. 

Spain. — International  Cotton  Con- 
gress; Barcelona. 

Sweden. — International  Dairy  Con- 
gress; Stockholm,  June  28th-Julv 
1st. 

Uruguay. — South   American   Postal 
Congress;  Montevideo,  Jan. 
(See  III,  The  Growth  of  Internation- 
aliam.) 


THE    HALL    OF   FAME 


In  March,  1900,  Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken,  of  the  New  York  University, 
announced  a  gift  of  $250,000  to  es- 
tablish a  Hall  of  Fame  of  great  Amer- 
icans, in  connection  with  that   insti- 


tution. Fifty  names  were  to  be 
chosen  in  1900  and  five  more  each 
successive  period  of  five  years  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  Eligibility  in- 
volved birth  within  the  present  ter- 
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ritory  of  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  electors  from  all  the  states 
were  designated  to  select  fifty  names 
from  among  those  who  might  be  nom- 
inated ;  and  fifty-one  votes  were  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  Twenty-nine  per- 
sons received  this  number  of  votes, 
and  were  approved  by  the  senate  of 
the  university,  as  follows,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  received  being  indicated 
in  each  case: 

George  Washington,  97  ;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, 96;  Daniel  Webster.  96;  Benja- 
min Franklin,  94;  Ulysses  8.  Grant, 
93 ;  John  Marshall,  91 ;  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, 91 ;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  87 ; 
Robert  Fnlton.  86;  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, 85;  Washington  Irving,  88; 
Jonathan  Edwards,  82;  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  82;  David  G.  Farragnt,  79; 
Henry  Clay,  74;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
78;  George  Peabody,  74;  Peter  Cooper, 
69;  Robert  B.  Lee.  68;  EU  Whitney, 
69;  John  J.  Andnbon,  67;  Horace 
Mann,  67 ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  64 ; 
James  Kent.  65 ;  Joseph  Story,  64 ;  John 
Adams.  62;  Wm.  E.  Channlng,  58;  Gil- 
bert Stnart,  52 ;  Asa  Gray,  51. 

In  Oct.,  1906,  a  second  ballot  was 
held,  95  electors  voting  out  of  101 
appointed.  A  majority  of  61  was 
again  required,  except  in  the  case  of 
women,  when  a  vote  of  47  was  ac- 
cepted.   The  voting  resulted: 

John  Q.  Adams,  60 ;  James  R.  Lowell, 
59;  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  58;  James  Madi- 
son, 56;  John  G.  Whittler,  53;  Alex. 
Hamilton,  88;  Lonls  Agassis,  83;  John 


P.   Jones.   55;   Mary    Lyon,    59: 
Wlllard,  50;  Maria  Mitchell,  48. 

The  results  of  a  third  ballot  am 
announced  Oct  22,  1910,  ninety-sewi 
electors  having  voted,  as  follows: 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  74;  Ottm 
Wendell  Holmes,  69;  Edgar  AUsn  Foe. 
69 ;  Roger  Williams,  64 :  James  Fai- 
more  Cooper.  62;  Phillips  Brooks.  A; 
William  Cnllen  Bryant,  59  ;  Frands  B. 
Willard,  56;  Andrew  Jackson.  53; 
George  Bancroft,  53 ;  John  Lodnv? 
Motley,  51. 

The  present  enrollment  is,  thenidre, 
fifty-one  persons. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  semidreiilsr 
edifice  of  granite,  which  eoniiects  two 
of  the  university  buildings   at  Uni- 
versity Heights.    It  comprises  a  mu- 
seum of  seven  rooms  on  the  grouui 
floor  and  a  colonnade  above  over  400 
feet   in   length.     In    Feb.,    1904,  the 
plan  was  announced  of  an  additiontl 
structure   in  the  form   of   a   loggia, 
joining  the  colonnade  on  the  north. 
having  thirty  panels  for  foreign-bom 
Americans,  six  to  be  filled  in  1905, 
and  beyond  this  of  a  Hall  of  Fame 
for   women,  with  a  museum   on  the 
groimd  floor  and  a  main  story  above 
of  twenty-eight  colunms,   supportm^ 
a   pedimented   roof,  with   places   fsa 
sixty  tablets,  ten  to  be  filled  in  1910. 
The  hall  was  dedicated  on  May  ^ 
1901. 
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AMEBICAigr   CHBONOLOGY 

JANUARY 

B. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
announceg  a  gift  of  11.000  acres  of 
land  and  ?1,000,000.  from  Mrs.  E.  H, 
tiariiman,  for  creating  a  State  park. 

«. — ^A  letter  from  Glfford  Plnchot  to 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolllver  Is  read  In  the 
Senate,  In  which  Mr.  Plnchot  endorses 
the  charges  against  Secretary  Balllnger, 
and  criticizes  the  removal  of  Glavls. 

7. — The  House  adopts  a  resolution 
for  a  Joint  investigation  of  the  Ballln- 
ger-Plnchot  controversy  by  a  vote  of 
149  to  146.  the  division  arising  over  the 
amendment  providing  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  by  the  Speaker,  which 
was  adopted. 

President  Taft  removes  from  office 
Chief  Forester  Glfford  Plnchot. 

11. — Statue  to  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  un- 
veiled, Washington,  D.  C. 

1-4. — Charles  R.  Helke,  secretary,  and 
five  employees  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  Indicted  in  New  York 
Citv  for  conspiracy  In  connection  with 
weighing  scandals. 

Tne  House  receives  a  special  message 
from  the  President  on  the  conservation 
ot    natural    resources. 

IT. — The  Shoshone  Dam,  the  highest 
In  the  world,  is  completed  at  Cody.  wyo. 

18. — President  Taft  and  Governor 
Hushes  address  the  conference  of  gov- 
ernors at  its  opening  session  in  Wash- 
[ngrton. 

22. — Glfford  Plnchot  elected  President 
National  Conservation  Association. 

Memorial  statue  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
designed  by  Saint  Gaudens,  unveiled  at 
rrliflty  Church.  Boston. 

28. — The  federal  court  at  Kansas 
City  enjoins  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad  from  refusing  shipments 
of  liquor  into  the  **  dry  *'^  sUtes  of 
Oklahoma  and   Kansas. 

25. — John  W.  Daniel  (Dem.)  re- 
elected United  States  Senator  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature. 

27. — Kleven  persons,  citv  officials  and 
contractors,  are  Indicted  by  the  grand 
|ury  in  Chicago  for  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  city  of  $254,000. 

28. — President  Taft  Instructs  the  at- 
torney general  to  press  the  govern- 
ment^ suit  to  dissolve  the  merger  of 
tbe  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
railroads. 


FEBRUARY 

1 William    E.    Purcell    Is    sworn    in 

as  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Thompson,  resigned. 

2. — The  General  Education  Board 
distributes  $450,000  among  a  number 
of  colleges. 

4.— A  Jury  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Hartford.  Conn.,  returns  a  verdict  of 
.$74,000  against  the  union  hatters  for 
conspiracy  to  boycott  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
Company,   of   Danbury. 

8. — The  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  pays  the  Government  $604.- 
304.^7  for  back  duties  on  underwelghed 
sugar  importations. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  ac- 
cepts Commander  Peary^s  proposition  to 
undertake  Jointly  with  the  Peary  Arctic 
Club  an  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
regions ;  Commander  Peary»  at  a  lecture 
in  New  York,  donates  toward  the  ex- 
pedition $10,000  presented  to  him. 

0. — The  Senate  unanimously  passes  a 
bill  to  promote  Robert  E.  Peary  to  the 
grade  of  Rear-Admiral  and  place  him 
on  the  retired  list. 

The  bill  establishing  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  comprising  14.000  square 
miles  in  northern  Montana,  Is  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

A  statue  of  Morris  K.  Jesup  unveiled 
at  the  fortieth  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory  in   New  York. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  opens 
to  settlement  4,000,000  acres  of  the 
public  domain  formerly  included  in  the 
forest  reserves. 

10. — The  Senate  instructs  Its  mem- 
bers on  the  Joint  Printing  Committee 
to  ignore  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  while  the  House  directs  its 
members  on  the  committee  to  obey  the 
summons. 

12. — President  Taft.  speaking  at  New 
York,  defends  the  legislative  program 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

17. — ^The  voters  of  Cleveland  approve 
a  franchise  to  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Company  by  which  service  is  to  be  fur- 
nished, under  control  of  the  city,  at  cost 
plus  SIX  per  cent  return  to  stockholders, 
the  maximum  fare  being  four  cents. 

Secretary  Ballinger  withdraws  from 
the  public  domain  2,000.000  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

10. — The  employees  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Rapid  Transit  Company  go  on 
strike,  demanding  a  recognition  of  the 
union  and  increase  In  wages. 
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21 — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Aldrich  states 
that  It  Is  possible  to  save  $300,000,000 
annually   In  government  expenses. 

Clarence  O.  Pratt,  national  organizer 
of  street-railway  employees.  Is  arrested 
In  rhiladelphia,  charged  with  inciting 
riot. 

22. — The  Mississippi  legislature,  after 
a  seven  weeks'  deadlock,  elects  I^roy 
Percy  (Dem.)  T'nited  States  Senator  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  A.  J. 
McLaurin. 

2a — KIght  directors  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Milk  Exchange  indicted  by  a  grand 
Jury  In  New  York  City  for  conspiring 
to  fix  the  wholesale  price  of  milk. 

26. — President  Taft  sends  a  special 
message  to  (^ongress  urging  legislation 
to  Improve  the  personnel  of  the  navy. 

Jolin  J.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia,  is 
arrested,  charged  with  Inciting  rioting  in 
the  car  strike. 

27. — The  Post  OlBce  Department  for- 
mally replies  to  the  statement  of  period- 
ical publishers  regarding  second-class 
rates,  declaring  It  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading. 

2S. — A  letter  from  Senator  Root,  ad- 
vocating the  proposed  Income-tax  amend- 
ment, is  read  In  the  Legislature  at 
Albany. 

MAKCri 

1. — The  Third  Avenue  Railroad,  of 
New  York  City.  Is  sold  at  auction  for 
$26,000,000  to  a  reorganization  commit- 
tee of  Its  bondholders. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Cora 
pany  refuses  to  arbitrate   Its  difference 
with  striking  employees. 

2. — In  the  House,  the  bill  appropriat- 
ing $500,000  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
embassy  buildings  abroad  Is  defeated. 

Announcement  made  of  a  proposed 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  promote  the 
well-being  and  advance  the  civilization 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  dls.Hemi- 
nate  knowledge  and  to  prevent  and  re- 
lieve suffering.  A  federal  charter  Is 
asked  of  Congress. 

The  State-wide  local  option  bill  re- 
jected by  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

6 — About  40.000  union  men  go  on 
strike  In  Philadelphia  in  sympathy  with 
street-car  employees. 

7. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
In  two  decisions,  overrules  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  Issuing  orders 
In  excess  of  authority. 

16. — President  Taft  leaves  Washing- 
ton on  a  2500-mile  trip  to  Chicago.  Al- 
bany, New  Haven,  New  York,  and  other 
cities. 

18. — An  Investigation  by  the  New 
York  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
reveals  the  payment,  by  fire  Insurance 
Interests,  of  large  sums  of  money  to  poli- 
ticians at  Albany   In   1901   to  1906. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  secures  con- 
trol of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad. 

Argument  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  eonstltutlonalltv 
of  the  corporation  tax. 


19. — President  Taft  and  Governor 
Hughes  address  the  antituberculosis 
conference  at  Albany. 

President  Taft  and  Karl  Grey.  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  speak  on  Ca- 
nadian-American relations  at  a  dinner 
In  Albany. 

20. — At  Albany,  President  Taft  con- 
fers with  Earl  Grey  and  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Fielding,  on  the 
tariff  question. 

21. — A  Chicago  Federal  Grand  Jury 
Indicts  what  Is  called  the  Beef  Trust  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 
The  companies  Indicted  are  as  follows: 
National  Packing  Company.  Illinois :  G. 
H.  Hammond  Company.  Michigan  :  Anglo- 
American  Provision  Company,  Illinois: 
Omaha  Packing  Company.  Illinois  ;  Fowl- 
er Packing  Company,  Illinois ;  United 
Dressed  Beef  Company,  New  York  ;  West- 
ern Packing  Company.  Denver ;  New 
York  Butchers'  Dressed  Meat  Company, 
New  York :  Hammond  l*acklng  Company. 
Illinois :  St  Louis  Dressed  Beef  &  Pro- 
vision Company,  Missouri.  At  the  same 
time  the  government  filed  a  suit  In  eq- 
uity, asking  for  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Indictments  against  forty  former  or 
present  councllmen  returned  by  tb<* 
grand  jury  Investigating  the  *'  ^raft " 
scandals  in  Pittsburg:  nineteen  others 
confess  to  secure  immunity. 

22. — At  a  special  election  in  the  Four- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  William  C.  Loverlng.  Kugene 
N.  Foss.  the  Democratic  candidate,  was 
elected  over  Wm.  R.  Buchanan,  Republi- 
can, bv  a  majority  of  5,640.  Congress- 
man Loverlng*s  majority,  at  his  last 
election.  1908.  was  14,250.  Mr.  Foss, 
formerly  a  Republican,  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1909. 

The  general  strike  in  Philadelphia  Is 
called  off  after  the  striking  street-car 
employees  refuse  concessions  offered. 

24. — As  a  result  of  the  graft  expos- 
ures In  Pittsburg  a  movement  Is  started 
to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

28. — The  New  York,  New  Ilavon  A 
Hartford  Railroad  grants  an  increase  In 
wages  and  shorter  hours  to  trainmen, 
conductors  and  yardmen. 

29. — ^The  House  adopts  a  resolution 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  alleged  shlp- 
subsldles    lobby. 

»0 — The  Philadelphia  A  Reading  Rail- 
road announces  a  wage  Increase  of  six 
per  cent  to  employees  receiving  less  than 
$300  a  month. 

Proclamations  granting  minimum  tariff 
rates  to  Canada  and  Australia  are  signed 
by  I*resldent  Taft,  thereby  completing 
the  extension  of  minimum  rates  to  the 
entire  world. 

APRIL 

1. — Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  City 
Issues  an  order  forbidding  the  sale  of 
fireworks  from  June  11  to  July  11. 

The   New   York   Central   Railroad   an 
nounces  a  seven  per  cent  wage  increase 
for  practically  all  employees. 
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2. — The  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  an- 
nounces an  advance  of  wages  to  com- 
mon laborers. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  passes  the 
Digges  bill  disfranchising  negroes  In 
state  and  municipal  elections. 

4. — The  Supreme  Court  declares  un- 
constitutional the  Nebraslca  law  requir- 
ing railroads  to  build  switches  to  grain 
elevators  and  the  Arkansas  law  penaliz- 
ing railroads  for  failure  to  supply  suf- 
ficient cars. 

5. — Dealing  in  futures  on  cotton  ex- 
changes is  prohibited,  in  a  bill  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, unless  thorp  Is  a  bona  fide  in- 
tention of  actually  delivering  the  cotton. 

In  Milwaukee  the  Social  Democrats 
elect  the  Mayor,  a  majority  of  the  city 
council,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  su- 
per vise  i*8,  and  two  civil  court  Judges. 

The  Indiana  Republican  convention 
adopts  a  platform  demanding  further 
tariflF  revision,  and  indorsing  tne  Roose- 
velt policies  and  the  Taft  administration. 

O. — Frank  N.  Hoffstot,  President  of 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  is  in- 
dicted in  the  Pittsburg  investigation. 

The  military  court  of  inquiry  Into 
the  Brownsville  shooting  afllrms  the  guilt 
of  the  negro  soldiers  or  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. 

Senator  Benn  Conger  of  the  Forty-first 
District,  N.  Y.  State  Senator,  informally 
preferH  charges  against  Senator  Jotham 
v.  Allds,  of  the  Thirty-first  District,  in 
connection  with  the  letter's  candidacy 
for  the  position  of  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  The  charges  were 
that  Senator  Allds  had  accepted  a  bribe 
in  lOOl,  in  consideration  of  the  defeat 
of  a  measure  then  pending  before  Mr. 
Allds*  (^ommlttee  in  the  Assembly,  Im- 
posing conditions  and  restrictions  upon 
the  building  of  new  bridges  In  the  towns 
of  the  state.  The  charges  were  subse- 
quently made  public,  after  Senator  Allds 
had  been  elected  president  pro  tempore. 
He  denied  them,  and  demanded  an  In- 
vestigation. Accordingly  Senator  Conger 
mado  formal  charges,  and  the  trial  of 
the  case  begun  In  February,  closed  on 
March  30.  with  a  vote  of  40  to  9  that 
the  cliargos  had  been  proved.  Just  prior 
to  this  vote.  Senator  Allds  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  thus  precluding  anv 
further  action  by  that  body.  On  April 
5  Senator  Conger,  In  a  long  speech,  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Senate,  thus  fore- 
stalling action  on  a  pending  motion  for 
his  expulsion,  as  having  been  party  to 
the  bribe  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Sen- 
ator Allds. 

8. — The  New  York  City  Board  of  Es- 
timate authorizes  $60,000,000  for  sub- 
ways. 

Governor  Crothers,  of  Maryland,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  withhold  his  ap- 
?iroval  from  the  Dlgges  bills  for  the  dis- 
ranchisement  of  negro  voters,  but  that 
he  will  approve  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple next  year,  under  which.  If  approved, 
negroes  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
unless  they  own  propeity  assessed  at 
1500. 

». — At  a  dinner  of  Republican  clubs, 
President  Taft  urges  all  Republicans  to 


stand  together  and  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
ministration's legislative  program. 

lO. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission publishes  a  decision  requiring 
the  Pullman  Company  to  charge  less 
for  upper  than  for  lower  berths. 

11. — (iovernor  Hughes,  in  a  message 
to  the  New  York  legislature,  urges  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  legislative  corrup- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  announces  a  reassignment  of  the 
argument  of  the  cases  of  the  United 
States  against  the  American  Tobacco  and 
Standard  Oil  companies.  This  action  is 
due  to  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer  and 
the  illness  of  Justice  Moodv,  and  Is 
assumed  to  indicate  that  otherwise  a 
decision  of  these  cases  would  be  that  of 
a  minority  of  the  full  court. 

13, — ftovornor  Patterson,  of  Tennes- 
see, pardons  Duncan  B.  Cooper,  con- 
victed of  slaying  ex-Unlted  States  Sen- 
ator Carmack  in  1008:  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  had  Just  aflirmed  the  con- 
viction. 

The  Trustees  of  Tufts  College  dis- 
continue coeducation. 

14. — The  committee  of  street-car  em- 
ployees in  Philadelphia  accepts  the  terms 
offered  by  the  traction  company. 

15. — The  President  sends  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  urging  that  the 
government  take  charge  of  seal  islands 
In  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  V.  S.  Stt-el  Corporation  adds  $9,- 
000,000  to  Its  annual  payroll  by  an  In- 
crease of  about  six  per  cent  affecting 
♦J25.000  men. 

The  Cherokee  claim,  passed  on  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  amounts  to  between 
four  and  five  millions,  with  more  than 
thirty  thousand  beneficiaries. 

The  federal  census  enumeration  for 
1910  Is  begun. 

11>. — The  Attorney  General  of  the 
T'nited  Statos  «)rders  an  Inquiry,  under 
the  antitrust  act,  Into  the  bull  movement 
In  cotton  with  which  the  names  of  James 

A.  Patten  of  Chicago,  Frank  B.  Hayne 
and  William  P.  Brown  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Kugene  Scales  of  Texas  have  been 
connected. 

Announcement  Is  made  in  Washington 
that  Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Senator  Kugene  Hale 
of  Maine  will  retire  from  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  expiration  of  their 
present  terms. 

20. — At  a  special  election  in  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  the  congressional 
vacancy   caused  by  the  'death  of  James 

B.  Perkins.  James  S.  Havens  (Dem.) 
is  elected  over  (ieorge  W.  Aldridge,  the 
Republican  candidate,  by  a  majority  of 
5.831.  Mr.  Perkins's  majority  in  the 
district   In   1908   was   10,167. 

21. — The    New    York    legislature    au- 
thorizes   the    appointment    of    a    special 
committee  to  Investigate  legislative  cor- 
ruption. • 

22. — Secretary  Ballinger  withdraws 
from  entry  1,3.500.000  acres  of  Montana 
coal    lands. 
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25. — OoTernor  CharlM  E.  Hughes  of 
New  York  appointed  Associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Davidf  J.  Brewer. 

ae. — U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  declares 
a  quarterly  diTidend  of  li  per  cent  on 
Steel  Common,  making  it  a  flye  per  cent 
stock. 

Dedication  of  new  building  in  Wash- 
ington donated  bj  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics. 

27. — Oscar  Hammerstein  announces 
his  withdrawal  from  the  grand  opera 
field. 

28. — ^The  Democratic  CouTention  at 
Indianapolis  Indorses  John  W.  Kern  as 
candidate  for  United  States  senator. 

SO. — In  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress President  Taft  urges  the  comple- 
tion of  Panama  canal  defenses  by  1915. 

A  Democratic  member  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  declares  that  he  receiTed 
f  1,000  from  his  party  leader  for  Toting 
for  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as 
United  States  Senator. 


MAY 

2. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  renders  decisions  conflrminc  the 
disbanding  of  the  Association  of  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers  in  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana and  ousting  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Kentucky   from  Tennessee. 

6. — Secretary  Knox  and  Ambassador 
Bryce  excliange  ratifications  of  the  new 
waterway  treaty  with  Canada. 

6. — Three  members  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature are  indicted  in  Chicago  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  bribery  in  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

10. — ^The  Massachusetts  House  passes 
a  resolution  favoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  proyidlng  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators. 

11. — Governor  Hughes  signs  the  New 
York  City  debt  limit  bill  granting  an 
additional  $100,000,000  for  subway  con- 
stmction.  This  excludes  self-sustaining 
subway  and  dock  bonds  in  computing  the 
debt  limit. 

12. — Battleship  Florida  launched  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

20. — The  Graduate  School  of  Prince- 
ton University  receives  a  legacy  esti- 
mated at  several  millions  from  the  estate 
of  Isaac  C.  Wyman,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  taking  of  testimony  in  the  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  investigation  is  completed. 

23. — Oliver  Spltser.  former  dock  su- 
perintendent convicted  for  sugar  weigh- 
ing frauds,  appears  as  a  Government 
wUness  at  the  trial  of  Charles  R.  Heike, 
having  been  pardoned  by  President  Taft. 

27. — The  direct  nominations  bill  fa- 
vored by  Governor  Hughes  is  defeated  in 
the  Assembly  at  Albany,  04  to  46. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  an- 
nounces an  increase  in  its  commutation 
fares  between  New  York  City  and  sub- 
urban stations. 

Three  of  the  codefendants  of  C.  R. 
Helke,  on  trial  for  defrauding  the  gov- 
ernment in  sugar-weighing,  plead  guilty. 


Governor  Draper,  of  Mnssachaicta. 
vetoes  an  eight-hour  labor  bill. 

28. — Senator  Lorimer,  of  IlUnols,  dr- 
nles  the  charges  of  bribery  in  collec- 
tion with  his  election  to  tbe  Senate. 

81. — An  Injunction  U  granted  by  r. 
S.  District  Judge  Dyer  temporarily  r?- 
straining  twenty-four  western  raiIrQa& 
from  putting  into  effect  an  IncresfH 
rate  scheduie. 

JUNE 

1. — Charles  D.  Norton,  AssUtaat  Sm- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  Sec- 
retary to  the  President, 

8. — Pret^ident  Taft  speaks  at  the  giiA- 
uation  exercises  of  Ohio  Northern  Ucl- 
versity,  Ada,  Ohio. 

4. — In  an  address  at  Jackson,  Ml^ 
President  Taft  declares  sodaliam  to  be 
a  coming  American  problem. 

6. — Following  a  conference  at  the 
White  House,  western  railroads  agree 
to  withdraw  higher  schedules  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  withdraws  injunction  proceed- 
ings pending  Commerce  Commission  la- 
vestigation. 

8. — Governor  Hughes  retoes  the  pri- 
mary bill  passed  at  the  recent  sessioB  of 
the  New  York  legislature. 

10. — Charles  R.  Heike,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Compaaj. 
is  convicted  in  New  York  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government. 

17. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Nc» 
York  indicts  eight  men,  including  Jamn 
A.  Patten,  on  charges  of  violation  of  tb« 
Sherman  antitrust  law  in  connestiofi 
with  the  recent  "  bull  pool  '*  in  cott&a. 

20. — ^The  President  signs  a  bill  erect- 
ing new  states  out  of  the  territories 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  thus  puttiM 
under  the  form  of  state  government  a^ 
the  territory  of  continental  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  directs  the  Committee  oa 
Privileges  and  F:iection8  to  Invesdkau 
the  bribery  charges  made  in  conn^lk^ 
with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  of 
Illinois. 

The  New  York  State  le^slatnre  coa- 
venes  at  Alt}any  in  extra  session ;  G«t> 
ernor  Hughes  sends  a  message  recoa- 
mending  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  di- 
rect nominations  law.  the  amplificatka 
of  the  investigation  of  alleged  legislativ* 
corruption,  and  provialon  to  meet  the  In- 
creased demands  on  the  state's  rerenoe. 

22. — It  is  announced  that  the  irreftter 
portion  of  Goldwin  Smith's  estate  iesty 
mated  at  $1,000,000)  has  been  left  t» 
Cornell  University. 

23. — ^The  House,  on  the  request  of 
President  Taft,  strikes  out  its  amod- 
ment  to  the  sundry  civil  bllL  whl<di  ex- 
empted labor  organisations  from  prose- 
cution under  the  antitrust  and  interstate 
conmierce  laws. 

24. — ^The  House  passes  the  antlopdea 
bill  and  the  Appalachian  forest  reaerte 
bill. 

Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  diarfei 
that  he  has  been  offered  a  bribe  of  $^- 
000  to  defeat  an  amendment  to  the  gea- 
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eral  deficiency  bill  subjecting  all  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  land  controlled  by 
tbe  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  to 
the  approval  of  Congress  and  that  other 
members  of  Congress  are  **  interested  •' 
in  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

26. — ^The  first  regular  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  ends. 

28. — Secretary  of  State  Knox  refuses 
to  surrender  Porter  Charlton,  wanted  in 
Italy  on  the  charge  of  murder,  unless 
that  country  will  guarantee  to  return 
Italians  wanted  for  crime  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  resigns  as 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  of  New  York  City  and  is  granted  a 
life  pension  of  $5,000  a  year. 

President  Taft  leaves  Washington  for 
Beverly,   Mass. 

After  six  months  of  investigation,  the 

fraud  Jury  headed  by  John  T>.  Rocke- 
eller,  Jr.,  reports  that  no  organized 
•*  white  slave  '*  traffic  exlsU  in  New 
York  City. 

20- — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  six  decisions,  orders  sweep- 
ing redactions  in  freight  rates  on  West- 
ci-n  railroads. 

JULY 

^1 — The   New    York    State    legislature 
adjourns    after    both    houses    pass    the 

Progressive  inheritance  tax  bill,  and  the 
enate  joins   with   the  Assembly   In   de- 
feating the  Cobb  direct  primary  bill. 

*• — The  Forty-elKhth  Annual  National 
Education  Convention  opens  in  Boston. 

». — President  Taft  orders  8,495,731 
acres  of  power-site,  oil,  coal,  and  phos- 
phate lands  in  Alaska  withdrawn. 

5. — Governor  J.  Y.  Sanders  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
succeed  S.  D.  McKnery,  deceased. 

7. — President  Taft  withdraws  35,073,- 
164  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the  west,  un- 
der the  new  conservation  law. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  schools,  elected  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

13. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, under  the  new  law.  temporarily 
suspends  the  proposed  Increases  in 
freight  rates  on  eastern  and  western 
railroads,  but  refuses  to  suspend  ad- 
vances in  commutation  rates  on  New 
Jersey  railroads. 

14. — Lawrence  Gresser.  President  of 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City, 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury  for  an  alleged 
auditing  of  a  fraudulent  claim  against 
the  city. 

10. — Major-General  Leonard  Wood  as- 
sumes his  duties  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Resignation  of  Miss  Caroline  Hazard, 
President  of  Wellesley  College. 

as. — The  Democratic  primary  in  Tex- 
as results  in  the  nomination  of  the 
antlprohlbltlon  candidate  for  governor, 
Oscar  B.  Colquitt :  the  proposition  to 
submit  to  the  opople  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  statewide  pro- 
hibition. Is  carried. 


26. — The  first  passenger  train  passes 
under  the  Detroit  river  through  the  new 
Michigan  Central  tunnel. 

At  victoria,  B.  C,  bids  are  requested 
for  the  construction  of  Canada  s  first 
warship,  a  cruiser  of  the  Bristol  type. 

The  Nebraska  Democratic  Convention 
at  Grand  Island  rejects  William  J.  Bry- 
an's county  option  plank  by  a  vote  of 
465  to  894;  the  Republican  Convention 
adopts  a  county  option  plank. 

28. — The  Minnesota  Democratic  Con- 
vention nominates  ex-Governor  John 
Llnd  to  head  the  state  ticket,  votes  down 
county  option,  and  indorses  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  A  third  party, 
called  the  **  Keystone,"  is  launched  in 
Pennsylvania  to  oppose  both  the  regular 
sUte  tickets;  William  H.  Berry  Is  the 
nominee  for  governor. 

31. — President  Taft  approves  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  that 
there  can  be  no  legal  objection  to  the 
statue  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  In  con- 
federate uniform,  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 

AUGUST 

1. — Ex-Governor  C.  A.  Swanson.  of 
Virginia,  appointed  United  States  S<>n- 
ator  to  succeed  the  late  J.  W.  Danlol. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ter- 
minal in  New  York  City  formally  opened 
and  a  statue  of  the  late  President  Cas- 
satt  unveiled. 

2. — Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs  (Rep.)  is 
renominated  on  an  insurgent  platform 
in  the  Kansas  primaries :  the  insurgents 
also  carry  six  of  the  eight  congressional 
districts. 

Joseph  W.  McNeal  (Rep.)  and  Lee 
Cruce  (Dem.)  are  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor In  the  Oklahoma  primaries ;  the 
so-called  **  grandfather  clause "  is  car- 
ried, amending  the  state  constitution 
and  depriving  about  30,000  negroes  of 
the  franchise. 

8. — Governor  Campbell,  in  a  special 
message  to  the  Texas  legislature,  urges 
the  passage  of  a  law  pronlblting  saloons 
within  ten  miles  of  public  schools. 

5. — President  Taft  makes  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  dedication  or  the 
Pilgrim  monument  at  Provincetown. 
Mass. 

O. — Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York, 
about  to  start  for  Europe  on  a  vacation, 
shot  and  seriously  Injured  by  a  dis- 
charged city  employee. 

lO. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission orders  415  common  carriers  to 
show  cause  for  proposed  advances  In 
freight    rates. 

Fifteen  members  of  a  mob  which  took 

Sart   In   a   lynching  at  Newark,   O..   on 
uly  8,  indicted  for  fifth  degree  murder. 

12. — The  Texas.  Senate  votes  against 
the  antlsaloon  measures  which  had 
passed  the  House  by  large  majorities. 

13. — The  War  Department  sends 
troops  to  fight  the  forest  fires  raging 
over  100,000  acres  In  Montana  and 
Idaho. 

Three  former  executive  officers  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  arrested  on 
warrants  in  connection  with  an  alleged 
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conspiracy  bv  means  of  which  the  rail- 
road was  den-audtd  of  $l.r>00,mM).  They 
were:  Frank  B.  llarriman.  formerly 
<leneral  Managrer  of  th<>  road :  Charles 
L.  KwlnK.  formerly  Manager  of  lines 
north  of  the  Ohio  River :  John  M.  Tay- 
lor,  formerly  General   Storekeeper. 

1«. — The  Republican  State  Committee 
of  New  York  votCH.  '2i)  to  15,  for  Vice 
President  James  S.  Sherman  for  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion, rather  than  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Rhode  Island  legislature  con- 
venes In  special  session  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  redlstrlctlng  commission 
and  to  revise  the  tax  laws. 

18. — (Congressman  fA>ngworth  of  Ohio, 
states  that  he  will  not  support  Joseph 
G.  Cannon  for  reJ^lectlon  as  speaker ; 
Mr.  Cannon  announces  that  he  will 
again  be  a  candidate  for  the  position. 

SMK — The  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  investigate 
Indian  land  affairs  clears  Vice  President 
Sherman  and  Senator  Curtis  of  any  im- 
proper connection  therewith. 

20. — 124  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Hoards  of  Trade  and  other  commercial 
organizations  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  unite  in  a  petition  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  (Commission  for  relief 
from  alleged  excessive  and  extortionate 
rates  charged  by  the  express  companies 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission 
l>egln8  at  Chicago,  before  a  special  ex- 
aimner,  the  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  increase  of  freight  rates  by 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  provided 
for  by  the  new  railroad  act. 

30. — The  legislative  graft  committee 
of  New  York  State  meets  at  City  Hall. 

The  price  of  cotton  at  the  New  Y'ork 
Kxchange  advanc(H]  from  16.80  cents  a 
pound  to  twenty  cents  for  August  con- 
tracts, or  $100  a  bale,  being  the  highest 
price  ever  temporarily  reached  for  cot- 
ton on  the  Kxchange. 

ski»tkmbf:r 

1 The  Public  Service  Commission  of 

New  York  City  advertises  for  bids  for 
a  new  subway  system  connecting  three  of 
the  boroughs  and   costing  $12o,000,00i>. 

2. — The  New  York  cloakmakers'  strike. 
Involving  70,000  workers.  Is  settled  after 
a  protracted  struggle,  on  the  basis  of 
the  "  preferential  shop.*' 

3. — President  Taft  announces  the 
personnel  of  the  Stock  and  Bond  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  supervision 
of  stock  and  bond  Issues  by  Interstate 
steam  carriers :  Arthur  Twining  Hadley. 
President  of  Yale  University,  cnalrman  : 
F.  N.  Judson  of  St.  Louis,  Frederick 
Straus  of  New  York.  Walter  L.  Fisher 
of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

6. — Lleut.-Gov.  John  A.  Mead  (Rep.) 
is  elected  Governor  of  Vermont,  defeat- 
ing (^harles  I>.  Watson  (I>cm.)  by  about 
17.500. 

Senator  J.  C.  Burrows  (Rep.)  Is  de- 
feated for  renomlnatlon,  in  the  Michigan 
primaries,  by  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Townsend,   a  progressive. 
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Senator  I^Follotte  is  renominated  ^ 
50,000  plurality  In  the  Wisconsin  pri- 
maries. 

Robert  P.  Bass,  the  progresalve  n^ 
dldate,  wins  In  the  primaries  the  Btpob- 
Ilcan  nomination  for  Oovemor  of  S^ 
Hampshire. 

The  New  Mexico  election  results  ia 
the  choice  of  68  Republican  and  :z 
Democratic  delegates  to  the  foafUo- 
tlonal  convention,  a  malority  oC  vboa 
are  against  the  Initiative  and  refrr 
endum. 

The  National  Association  of  Mex!«»a 
War  Veterans  Is  finally  dlasolved  u 
Indianapolis,  there  beini?  but  twrtttj 
eight   survivors. 

7. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tut- 
nel  under  the  Fast  River  to  I..ong  IsUad 
begins  operation  at  midnight. 

The  International  Court  of  Arbttrt- 
tlon  at  The  Hague  hands  down  a  &- 
clsion  In  the  Newfoundland  FTsherw 
case  In  which  the  United  States  gai^ 
five  points  and  Great  Britain  two. 

«. — I>emocratlc  meml>er8  of  the  B«i 
llnger-lMnchot  investigating  commiiwe 
make  public  a  report  of  thoTr  finding  ta 
Minneapolis,  condemning  Secretary  Bal- 
llnger.  Representative  Madison,  iami 
gent  Republican,  makes  a  separate  re 
port. 

lO. — Governor  l*atterson  of  Tenneswt 
resigns  his  candidacy   for   the  goveraor- 

ship. 

rnlted  States  Senator  I.<orinier  resigK 
from  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago. 

12.— Frederick  W.  Plalsted  (I>^. 
elected  Governor  of  Maine,  over  Bert  )i 
Femald  ( Rep.  i .  the  present  governor,  fej 
a  pluralltv  of  9,114,  the  Orst  Democntk 
victory  since  1880.  Both  branches  c^ 
the  Legislature  are  also  r>emocratic.  i: 
surlng  a  Democratic  successor  to  Bogcir 
Hale,  the  first  to  l>e  elected  in  Ma^ 
since  1863.  Democrats  were  elected  i 
two  of  the  four  congressional    di«tri<-t$ 

The  federal  grand  jury  at  tTilca?-' 
returns  indictments  against  nffkr^r*  ^ 
the  Swift.  Armour,  Morris  and  Xatk>£i' 
companies.  The  men  indicted  are :  I-  F 
Swift,  president:  Fdward  Swift.  vi>» 
nresident,  and  Charles  H.  Swift  as* 
Francis  A.  Fowler,  directors  of  Swi* 
A  Co. ;  Edward  Tllden.  president  of  ib» 
National  Packing  Company  :  J.  Ogd^ 
Armour,  president :  Arthur  Meeker.  f« 
eral  manager,  and  Thomas  J.  Coos^^^ 
superintendent  of  Armour  &  Co, ;  Ei 
ward  Morris,  president,  and  IxMilf  H 
Heyman.  manager,  of  Morris  &  Co. 

The  Democrats  caf  ry  the  Arizona  ela- 
tion for  delegates  to  the  Constltntioei 
Convention :  the  issue  was  tti«  inttiative 
referendum,  and  recall,  advocated  by  th 
Democrats. 

The  Democratic  ticket  in  Arkaesv 
elected  by  the  usual  majority :  a  <« 
stltutlonal  amendment  Incorooratlng  t^ 
Initiative  and  referendum  adopted. 

13. — Six  Republican  members  of  t^ 
Ballinger-Plnchot  Investigating  Coass 
tee  meet  in  Chicago  ana  issue  a  ffiSf 
ment  denouncing  the  recent  action  erf  tk 
Democratic   members   of   the    comrailtee 

In  the  Washington  primary,  CongR» 
man  Miles  !^>indexter,  an  *^  Insurant.' 
wins  by  40,000  plurality  the    RepuMku 
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nomlnatloD  for  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed    Samuel    U.    Piles. 

Ex-Governor  R.  C.  Stokes  wins  the 
Now  Jersey  Republican  primary  Indorse- 
ment for  united  States  Senator. 

i\  L.  Blease  (local  optlonist)  secures 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  second  pri- 
maries. 

14. — The  Independent  I>emocrat8  of 
Tennessee,  In  convention,  indorse  Cap- 
tain Hooper,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor. 

15. — Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  nominated 
for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention.  He  accepted  the 
nomination  and  stated  that  he  would  of- 
fer his  resignation  as  President  oT 
l»rlnceton,  on  Oct.  20th. 

A  letter  written  by  Secretary  Norton, 
made  public  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  states 
that  President  Taft  henceforth  will  dis- 
tribute patronage  to  regulars  and  pro- 
gressives alike. 

Statewide  primaries  are  held  for  the 
first  time  throughout  Illinois:  Speaker 
Cannon  is  renominated  for  Congress : 
Congressman  Boutell  Is  defeated  by  an 
Insurgent. 

Caleb  Powers,  three  times  convicted 
of  complicity  In  the  murder  of  William 
Goebel  in  1900,  and  recently  pardoned, 
is  nominated  for  Congress  at  the  Repub- 
lican primaries  in  the  Eleventh  Ken- 
tucky district. 

20. — William  J.  Bryan  refuses  to  sup- 
port the  Nebraska  Democratic  ticket  be- 
cause of  the  party's  stand  on  the  liquor 
question. 

Representative  Tawney,  of  the  First 
Minnesota  district.  Is  defeated  for  re- 
nomlnatlon  in  the  Republican  primaries. 

21. — ^The    President    withdraws    from 
entry  69,055  acres  of  coal  land  In  Colo- 
rado,   and    1,327    i 
in  California. 


acres    of    power   sites 


25. — Representatives  of  railroad  or- 
ganizations, with  a  membership  aggre- 
gating 300,000,  indorse  the  Increases  in 
freight  rates  and  resolve  to  take  con- 
certed part  in  politics. 

27. — Rx-President  Roosevelt  defeats 
Vice  President  Sherman  for  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Republican 
Convention  at  Saratoga  by  a  vote  of  568 
to  44,T. 

President  Taft  announces  that  all  as- 
sistant postmasters  will  be  put  under 
civil  service  rules.- 

tiH. — The  New  York  Republican  Con- 
vention nominates  Henry  L.  Stlmson 
for  governor  and  adopts  a  platform  In- 
dorsing the  Taft  administration,  the  rec- 
ord of  Governor  Hughes,  and  direct  nom- 
inations. 

Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  a  director  of 
the  bureau  of  municipal  research  of  New 
York  City,  is  appointed  as  head  of  the 
new  national  bureau  of  economy. 

SO. — John  A.  Diz,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee,  is  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor by  the  Democratic  Convention,  re- 
ceiving 434  votes  to  16  for  Congressman 
William  Sulzer  of  New  York. 


OCTOBER 

1. — Plant  of  Los  Angeles  Times  de- 
stroyed by  bomb,  twenty-one  persons 
losing  their  lives. 

4. — Charles  C.  Harrison,  provost  of 
the  rniverslty  of  l*enn«ylvanla,  tenders 
his  resignation. 

Associate  Justice  William  H.  Moody, 
of  the  rnlted  States  Supreme  Court, 
tenders  his  resignation  because  of  HI 
health. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
suspends  transcontinental  freight-rate 
advances  until  Feb.  6th. 

6. — Governor  Hughes  resigns  his  office 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  a  justice  of 
the  ^upreme  Court.  Lieut.  Gov.  White 
sworn  In  as  Governor  of  New  York. 

lO — The  rnlted  States  Circuit  Court 
at  St.  I'aul  restores  lumber  rates  from 
Portland.  Ore.,  cut  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

11. — The  T'nited  States  Supreme 
Court  sets  the  Standard  Oil,  tobacco, 
and  corporation  tax  cases  for  argument 
on  Jan.  3d. 

The  city  of  Lynn,  Mass..  adopts  a 
charter  providing  for  a  commission 
form  of  government. 

18. — Walter  Wellman,  who  left  At- 
lantic City  on  Oct.  15th  in  the  dirigible 
AmeiHca,  Intending  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  abandons  nls  dirigible  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  be  and  his  crew  are  picked 
up  by  the  liner  Trent. 

22. — International  Aviation  Meet 
opens  at  Belmont  I'ark,  L.  I. 

24. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or- 
ders the  sale  at  auction  of  1,6.')0,000 
acres  of  Indian  lands  In  Oklahoma. 

2«. — The  National  Lumber  Associa- 
tion announces  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  the 
Yale  Forestry   School. 

2H. — The  strike  of  employees  of  the 
express  companies  In  Jersey  City  and 
Hoboken  spreads  to  New  York  City. 

ai — The  budget  of  New  York  City 
carries  $171,505,787,  an  Increase  of  $8,- 
000,000  over  that  of  the  current  year. 

Edward  Robinson  chosen  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  In  New 
Y'ork  City,  to  succeed  Sir  Caspar  I'urdon 
Clarke. 

NOVEMBER 

1. — The  Interstate  (^ommerce  Commis- 
sion's hearing  on  the  proposed  freight- 
rate  advances  ends  in  Chicago. 

5. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion upholds  the  advances  In  freight 
rates  in  southeastern  territory  made  by 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  and  other  railroads. 

Tariff  war  with  Germany  threatened 
by  refusal  of  German  potash  syndicate 
to  accede  to  American  conciliatory  pro- 
posals. 

O. — A  Federal  suit  against  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  begun  at 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

10. — The  express  strike  In  New  York 
and  Jersey  City  la  declared  off,  the  com- 
panies granting  higher  wages  and  abort- 
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er  hours,  but  refusing  to  recognize  the 
union. 

11. — Senator  Root  and  Dr.  James  B. 
Angell  speak  at  the  dedication  of  the 
John  Hay  Memorial  Library,  at  Brown 
University.  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Federal  Court  at  Pittsburg  fines 
the  Imperial  Window  Glass  Company  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

14. — Pres.  Taft  arrives  at  Panama. 

15. — The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
decides  the  state  capital  fight  In  favor 
of  Guthrie. 

Dr.  Kdgar  F.  Smith  is  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrison  as  nrovost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

30. — Gov.-elect  Fobs,  of  Massachu- 
setts, issues  a  statement  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  Senator  Lodge  as  a  can- 
didate for  reflection. 

25. — Pres.  Taft  orders  that  returns  of 
corporations  under  the  new  corporation- 
tax  law  be  made  public,  subject  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

27. — Pennsylvania  Railroad  inaugu- 
rates train  service  into  New  York  City, 
formally  opening  tunnels  under  Hudson 
River. 

28. — The  Federal  Government  files  a 
suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law. 


DECEMBER 

5. — The  SIxty-flrst  Congress  assem- 
bles for  Its  final  session. 

6. — Pres.  Taffs  message  is  read  in 
both  Houses. 

T. — Pres.  Taft  speaks  at  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

8 — ^The  T'nited  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Philadelphia  dismisses  the  suit  filed 
by  the  government  to  dissolve  the  al- 
leged anthracite  coal  trust,  but  declares 
the  Temple  Iron  Company  to  be  a  com- 
bination in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law. 

10. — The  census  office  announces  the 
completion  of  its  count,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  continental  United  States  Delng 
91.972,220,  and  Including  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, and  Porto  Rico,  93,102,161. 

Puccini's  opera,  "  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  is  sung  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  In 
New  York  City. 

14. — Andrew  Cai*negle  makes  a  gift 
of    $10,000,000    for    the    promotion    of 

Seace  to  a  board  of  trustees  headed  by 
enator  Root. 

16. — Chandler  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
York,  succeeds  the  late  Henry  M.  Hoyt 
as  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

17. — The  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill,  car- 
rying $1,000,000,  passes  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Lorlmer  Is  acquitted  by  a 
Senate  committee  of  any  connection  with 
bribery  in  his  election  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 


18. — A  sharp  engagement  between 
Government  and  revolutionary  troops  is 
reported  from  Pedemales,  Mexico. 

It  is  planned  to  form  a  combination 
of  Central  and  South  American  repal>- 
ilcs  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  revo- 
lutions by  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional police. 

20. — John  D.  Rockefeller  announces  a 
final  gift  of  $10,000,000  to  the  Univer- 
slty  of  Chicago,  making  a  total  of  $35.- 
000.000  that  ne  has  given  to  that  insti- 
tution. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Omnibus 
Claims  BUI,  carrying  over  $2,000,000. 

.  21. — Congress     adjourns    until     Jan. 
5th. 

20. — Joseph  G.  Robin,  President  of 
Washington  Sayings  Bank.  New  York 
City,  indicted  for  manipulating  the  funds 
of  that  bank  and  of  Northern  Bank  of 
New  York. 


FOBEIOH  CHBONOLOOT 

JANUARY 

6. — ^The  British  Govemm<:nt  pledges 
$100,000  toward  the  Scott  expiedltlon 
to  the  South  Pole. 

12. — Canadian  Government's  naval 
programme  involves  construction  of 
eleven  vessels  at  cost  of  $12,000,000. 

21. — Japan  and  Russia  decline  to 
agree  to  Sec.  Knox's  proposal  to  neutral- 
ize the  railways  of  Manchuria. 

Heavy  rains  in  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Italy  do  great  damage  to  cities,  factories, 
and  farms.  At  Pans  the  Seine  rose  to 
the  highest  known  level,  thirty  feet 
above  low-water  level,  inundating  alx>ut 
nine  square  miles  or  one  quarter  of  the 
city. 

26. — ^The  trial  of  a  native  for  con- 
spiracy in  India  brings  out  the  fact  that 
tne  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom  had  t>een  planned,  with  a  na- 
tive ruler. 

80. — The  Chinese  Government  denies 
the  petition  of  representatives  of  provin- 
cial assemblies,  asking  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  parliament.  Instead 
of  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 

FEBRUARY 

lO. — Many  arrests  are  made  In  Vene- 
zuela upon  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to 
overthrow  the  government  In  favor  of 
ex-Pres.  Castro. 

10. — A  Socialist  member  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  freely  criticises  the 
Kaiser  and  causes  an  uproar  in  the 
chamber. 

20. — Boutros  Pasha  Ghall,  Egvptlan 
premier,  fatally  shot  by  a  Nationalist. 

England  and  France  urge  China  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  Russia  and  Japan 
regarding  the  Chin-Chow  and  Algon 
rail  wav 

The  new  British  Parliament  formally 
opened  bv  King  Edward  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne. 
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24. — The  first  dlTlsion  in  the  British 
Parliament  discloses  a  government  ma- 
jority of  thirtj-one.  the  Irish  members 
refraining  from  Toting. 

86. — ^The  domestic  conversion  of  $50,- 
000,000  Japanese  foreign  bonds  is  twice- 
over  subscribed. 

The  Russian  budget,  for  the  first  time 
In  twenty-two  years,  shows  a  surplus. 


MARCH 

1* — The  House  of  Commons  votes  au- 
thority to  the  government  to  obtain  nec- 
essary loans  and  to  suspend  the  sinking 
fund. 

Count  von  Schwerln-Loewitz  (Con- 
servative), elected  President  of  the  Qer- 
man  Reichstag. 

O. — Mount  Vesuvius  is  in  continual 
eruption,  lava  flowing  from  new  flssures. 

8. — A  mob  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
stones  the  American  legation,  and  tries 
to  wreck  property  of  an  American-owned 
street  railway. 

14. — Lord  Roseberv  presents  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  British  House  of  Lords  that 
a  peerage  should  not  in  itself  afford  a 
right  to  a  seat. 

16. — The  German  Reichstag  agrees  to 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  making 
the  chancellor  responsible  to  the  Reichs- 
tag for  the  acts  of  the  emperor. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  China  issues  an 
edict  to  the  effect  that  Parliament  will 
not  be  established  before  1916,  the  in- 
tervening time  being  necessary  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  self-government. 

18. — The  Japanese  Lower  House  passes 
the  bill  which  permits  foreigners  to  own 
land  only  when  the  foreign  government 
grants  similar  rights  to  Japanese. 

20. — Costa  Rica  and  Panama  siened 
the  protocol  stating  the  facts  on  which 
their  boundary  differences  will  be  ar- 
bitrated. 

21. — ^The.  Hungarian  premier  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet  are  injured  by 
missiles  thrown  by  Magyar  deputies, 
following  the  announcement  that  the 
Chamber  had  been  dissolved  by  royal 
decree 

Premier  Asqulth  places  before  the 
House  of  Commons  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions limiting  the  veto  power  of  the 
Lords. 

The  Italian  Cabinet  resigns,  due  to 
the  realisation  that  the  government's 
mercantile  marine  subsidies  measure  is 
doomed  to  defeat.  This  included  a  $6,- 
000,000  subsidy  In  aid  of  Italian  ship- 

ging;  and  the  living  to  the  Italian  Lloyd 
teamship  Company  of  a  twenty-five 
year  subvention  for  the  transportation 
of  mail. 

22« — By  vote  of  175  to  17  the  House 
of  Lords  renounces  its  hereditary  right 
to  legislate. 

The  French  Senate  passes  the  work- 
lngmen*s  pension  bill. 

26. — ^The  French  Senate  concurs  with 
tht  Chamber  in  adopting  the  tariff  bill. 


27. — The  Dental  Institute  of  France 
places  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  Place 
des  Etats  Unis,  acknowledging  Horace 
Wells  the  discoverer  of  ansesthetics. 

28. — ^The  monthly  diamond  output  in 
German  Southwest  Africa  is  60,000 
carats,  a  large  increase  in  the  world's 
production. 

Prince  of  Monaco  grants  demands  of 
subjects  for  Parliament. 

80. — First  German  battleship  squad- 
ron takes  up  permanent  station  at  Wil- 
helmshaven,  thereby  stiperseding  Kiel  as 
principal  naval  base  of  Germany. 

APRIL 

1. — Mount  Etna  in  state  of  Tlolent 
activity,  sending  down  a  stream  of  lava 
twenty  feet  high  and  1,000  feet  wide, 
from  three  large  craters.  The  lava  flow 
engulfs  the  village  of  Cavaliero. 

4. — ^The  British  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  vote  of  857  to  251,  rejects  the 
opposition  amendment  to  Premier  As- 
qulth's  resolutions  regarding  the  veto 
power  of  the  Lords. 

6. — Ricardo  Jiminez  again  elected 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  the  election  of 
Auff.  last  having  been  annulled. 

The  trans-Andean  tunnel,  connecting 
Chile  and  Argentina  by  rail,  is  formally 
opened. 

7. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
adopts  the  first  of  Premier  Asquith*s 
veto  resolutions  by  vote  of  880  to  287. 

10. — A  suffrage-reform  demonstration 
by  over  100,000  Socialists  and  Radicals 
is  peaceably  conducted  in  a  suburb  of 
Berlin. 

11. — ^The  Pope  ratifies  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  Consistory,  appointing  Ab- 
bot Vincent  Wehrle  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Biary  as  bishop  of  the  new  diocese 
of  Bismarck,  N.  D.:  Rev.  T.  Corbett, 
rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  Duluth,  as 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Crookston, 
Minn. ;  and  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Busch  of 
Excelsior,  Minn.,  as  bishop  of  Lead,  B.  D. 

12. — ^Dr.  Eugene  DOyen,  of  Paris,  an- 
nounces the  dlscoverv  of  mycolysine,  a 
germ-destroying  agent. 

14.  —  An  antiforeign  uprising  in 
Chang-Sha,  China,  results  in  the  Dum- 
ing  of  one  Norwegian  and  two  Bnglish 
missions. 

The  German  imperial  unearned  in- 
crement tax  bill  provides  for  a  general 
tax.  the  revenue  divided  into  three  parts,, 
forty  per  cent  returning  to  the  munfcipal- 
Ities,  ten  per  cent  going  to  the  states, 
and  flftv  per  cent  being  retained  by  the 
Imperial  government. 

The  House  of  Commons  passes  Pre- 
mier Asquith's  veto  resolutions. 

The  Spanish  Parliament  is  dissolved. 

22. — ^The  building  trades  strike  in 
Berlin  is  terminated  oy  the  award  of  the 
Trades  Arbitration  Court,  which  grants 
the  workmen  an  Increase  Aug.  18th,  and 
a  further  increase  Oct.  1st.  The  acree- 
ment  continues  in  force  three  years  from 
April  1st. 

28. — ^The  first  European  production 
of  an  American  grand  opera,  Nevin'a 
Poia,  is  given  in  Berlin. 
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King  Albert  opens  the  international 
exposition  at  Brussels. 

24. — ^The  general   election   in   France 

f»asses  off  quietly,  resulting  in  a  slightly 
ncreased  government  majority. 

27. — Juan  Vincente  Gomez  elected  by 
Congress  President  of  Venezuela. 

28. — ^The    British     House    of    Lords 

f asses    without   a    division    the    finance 
ill. 

SO. — Turkish  troops  defeat  the  Al- 
banian forces,  clearing  Katchanik  Pass. 

MAY 

4. — Commander  Peary  receives  an 
ovation  on  the  occasion  of  his  lecture 
in  Albert  Hall,  London,  and  is  presented 
with  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society. 

7. — George  V  proclaimed  King  of  the 
British  Dominions  and  Emperor  of 
India. 

8. — ^The  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, at  Washington,  receives  an  ap- 
peal, indorsed  by  ninety  per  cent  of 
Nicaragua's  land  holders,  requesting  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Republic. 

Premier  Canalejas  and  his  supporters 
are  returned  to  power  In  the  Spanish 
elections. 

14. — The  Odelstlng.  the  controlling 
legislative  body  of  Norway,  votes  to 
grant  universal  municipal  suffrage  to 
women  over  twentv-five  j^ears  of  age. 

It  Is  announced  at  Washington  that 
the  Chinese  railroad  loan  has  oeen  suc- 
cessfully settled.  England,  France.  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  participat- 
ing equally. 

16. — Germany  objects  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  note  on  Persian  loans  and  rail- 
way concessions. 

20. — The  funeral  of  the  late  King 
Edward  Is  held  at  London ;  the  burial 
is  at  Windsor. 

Chile  accepts  a  loan  of  $13,000,000 
from  the  Rothschilds,  of  London. 

21. — Ecuador  and  Peru  accept  Sec. 
Knox's  offer  of  mediation. 

22. — Forcible  expulsion  of  Hebrews 
from  Kief  by  Russian  soldiers  is  begun. 

Elections  are  held  In  half  the  Belgian 
districts  ;  a  combination  of  Socialists  and 
Liberals  fails  to  overthrow  the  clerical 
majorltv  in  the  Parliament. 

A  treaty  between  the  ITnlted  States 
and  Canada,  signed  at  Washington,  set- 
tles the  disputed  coast  boundary  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine. 

26. — An  edict  promulgated  establish- 
ing national  decimal  coinage  throughout 
China  and  orders  the  cessation  of  all 
coinage  by  provincial  mints. 

31. — The  first  Cabinet  of  United  South 
Africa  formed  by  Gen.  Louis  Botha, 
himself  premier  and  minister  of  agri- 
culture. 

JUNE 

1. — The  British  Antarctic  expedition 
starts  for  the  South  Pole,  Capt.  Scott 
In  command.  It  hopes  to  arrive  in  Dec, 
1911. 

Dr.    Lammasch,    president,    opens    the 


Newfoundland    fisheries    arbitration    tri- 
bunal at  The  Hague. 

2 — Hon.  S.  C.  Rolls,  an  English 
aviator,  in  a  Wright  biplane  makes  a 
flight  from  Dover  to  Sangatte,  Fnncr, 
and  back  to  Dover,  fiftv  miles  In  ninety 
minutes,  without  alighting. 

S. — l»eru  and  Ecuador  agree  to  with- 
draw troops  from  the  frontiers  and  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United  States. 

The  Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  is  sixteen 
years  of  age,  created  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  late  king's  blrthdav  a  list  of  honors 
Is  Issued,  which  Includes  the  creation  of 
seven  new  peerages. 

7. — Herr  Demburg.  German  Colonial 
Secretary,  resigns.  He  deprecated  taxa- 
tion of  capital  invested  in  African  col- 
onies for  war  contributions. 

An  earthquake  of  unusual  Intensity  in 
southern  Italy,  including  Sicily. 

O. — Dr.  von  Lindequlst,  former  Ger- 
man Under-Secretary,  succeeds  Herr 
Dernburg  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
colonies.  In  1905  he  was  governor  of 
German  Southwest  Africa. 

lO. — The  Duma  to-day  passed  the 
Finnish  bill  giving  that  body  anthority 
over  the  Finnish  Diet.  The  vote  on  the 
third  reading  was  164  to  23. 

Sir  Charles  Hnrdlnge.  British  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
appointed  Viceroy  of  India. 

14. — ^The  World's  Missionary  Confer- 
ence of  all  Protestant  churches  opens  at 
Edinburgh,   Lord  Balfour  presiding. 

17. — Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  warns  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists  that  If  the  symp- 
toms of  agitation  against  the  British 
occupation  continue.   Egyptian   ministers 

Eromoting  British  policy  will  be  upheld 
y  direct   British   Intervention. 

23. — The  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  meeting  In  L<mi- 
don.  postpones  for  two  years  considera- 
tion of  Sec.  of  State  Knox's  proposal  for 
a  court  of  arbitral  Justice. 

25. — The  address  of  Emperor  Prands 
Joseph  before  the  newly  elected  Parlia- 
ment in  Austria-Hungary  foreshadows 
electoral  reform  and  increased  military 
expenditures. 

26. — Antonio  Telxeira  de  Sousa  forms 
a  new  ministry  in  Portugal. 

Porflrlo  Diaz  is  reelected  for  his  eighth 
term  as  President  of  Mexico.  Ramon 
Corral  being  again  chosen  Vice  Presi- 
dent. There  were  cast  for  Gen.  Diax, 
18.829  electoral  votes:  for  Prandsco 
Madero,  221  electoral  votes.  For  Vice 
President,  Ramon  Corral,  17,373 ;  Teo- 
dore  Depesam,  1,427. 

28. — Ibrahim  Wardanl,  the  assassin 
of  Bontros  Pasha  Ghall,  the  Egyptian 
Premier,  hanged  at  Cairo. 

80.— The  British  budget  for  1910-11. 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, calls  for  expenditures  of  11,- 
000.000,000. 

Announcement  Is  made  of  the  opening 
of  Port  Arthur  to  the  shipping  of  all 
nations. 
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JULY 

8. — Anticlerical  demonstrations  occur 
In  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  cities. 

4. — ^A  new  ministry  is  formed  in  Den- 
mark, with  Klaus  Bernstein  as  Premier. 

An  a^eement  is  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, between  Russia  and  Japan,  relat- 
ingto  railway  matters  in  the  Far  East. 

The  eighth  German  Dreadnought 
launched  at  Danzig. 

6. — The  Albert  -Medal  of  the  Royal 
Foclety  of  Arts  awarded  to  Mme.  Curie 
for  the  discovery  of  radium. 

11. — The  Vatican  protests  against  the 
Spanish  Government's  action  in  the 
matter  of  religious  orders  in  Spain. 

12. — The  Fourth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  Republics  formerly 
opened  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  House  of  Commons.  299  to  190, 
passes  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
granting  parliamentary  franchise  to 
women  possessed  of  property  and  al- 
ready YOtlng  in  municipal  elections,  but 
postpones  final  consideration  until  next 
year. 

16. — The  eighth  International  Rail- 
way Congress  closes  in  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, to  meet  in  1915  at  Berlin.  There 
were  present  1,500  representatives  of 
government  and  private  railways  in 
nearly  all  civilized  countries. 

17. — Japan  notifies  the  European 
Powers  that  commercial  treaties  will 
terminate  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

18. — The  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Peru  nave  been  settled 
by  an  arbitration  court,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Apostolic  Nuncio. 

21. — Seflor  Roque  Saenz-Pena  is  pro- 
claimed  President  of  Argentina. 

Pres.  Madriz,  of  Nicaragua,  forms  his 
first  complete  Cabinet. 

20. — ^The  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican  is  recalled. 

The  new  German  Foreign  Secretary, 
Ilerr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter,  Is  Installed. 

AUGUST 

2. — The  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way strike  ends  In  a  compromise.  There 
is  a  general  increase  of  wages  of  fifteen 
per  cent :  wages  to  reach  the  Canadian 
Fadflc  rates  east  of  Fort  William  from 
Jan.   1,  1912. 

S. — ^The  British  Parliament  adjourns 
until  Nov.  15th. 

Eight  thousand  mechanics  in  the 
Hamburg  shipyards  go  on  strike,  de- 
manding a  ten  per  cent  increase  in 
wages. 

4. — Alexander  Guchov,  President  of 
the  Russian  Duma,  begins  a  sentence  of 
four  weeks'  imprisonment  for  fighting 
a  duel. 

6. — OflSclal  figures  place  the  number 
of  deaths  from  cholera  in  Russia  during 
the  week  at  8,679. 

8. — Pres.  Carlos  E.  Restrepo  and  the 
new  Cabinet  of  Colombia,  assume  their 
duties  under  peaceful  conditions. 

14. — Belgian  exposition  at  Brussels 
destroyed  by  fire,  loss  $10,000,000. 


10. — Sir  Ernest  Cassel  is  to  establish 
a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  benefit  Impover- 
ished Germans  seeking  employment  in 
England,  and  poor  Englishmen  seeking 
work  in  Germany. 

18. — Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria celebrates  his  eightieth  birthday. 

20. — Dr.  Jos§  D.  Madriz  resigns  as 
President  of  Nicaragua,  naming  as  his 
successor  Jo86  Dolores  Estrada,  a 
brother  of  the  revolutionary  leader. 

22. — ^The  annexation  of  Korea  by 
Japan  takes  place. 

27. — The  Norwegian-American  Steam- 
ship Line  established  at  Chrlstiania  with 
a  capital  of  $2,800,000. 

28.— The  principality  of  Montenegro 
becomes  a  kingdom  by  an  agreement  of 
the  Powers. 

20. — Gen.    Juan    J.    Estrada   assumes- 
the  Presidency  of  Nicaragua  and  selects 
a  Cabinet. 

31. — Turkey  grants  to  American  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions exemption  from  the  Ottoman 
law  and  permits  them  to  hold  land. 

At  election  in  Portugal  the  Monarch- 
ists win  a  sweeping  victorv,  although 
the  Republicans  made  notable  gains. 

SEPTEMBER 

5. — Acting  Pres.  E.  F.  Albano  of  Chile 
dies;  Minister  of  Justice  Emillano 
Flgueroa  is  appointed  his  successor. 

11. — Pres.  Estrada  postpones  the 
Nicaraguan  elections  for  a  year. 

13. — Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry  is 
awarded  I'rof.  Otto  Wallach,  GSttingen. 

15. — ^The  Finnish  Diet  reassembles 
and  reelects  Pres.  Svlnhufvud,  who 
makes  a  speech  urging  resistance  to 
Russian  attacks  upon  Finland's  auton- 
omy. 

10. — The  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Independence  of  Mexico  was  celebrated 
by  the  dedication  of  a  monument  at 
Mexico  City.  The  eightieth  birthday  of 
Pres.   Diaz   was  also   celebrated. 

17. — France  demands  of  Turkey  ex- 
planations and  satisfaction  for  alleged 
treaty  violations  In   Tunis  and  Algiers. 

23. — ^The  President  of  the  Finnish 
Diet  refuses  to  submit  two  imperial  bills 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

24. — The  National  Council  of  Persia 
elect  Naslr-el-Mulk  regent,  to  succeed 
the  late'Azad-ul-Mulk. 

OCTOBER 

2. — The  new  Chinese  Imperial  Senate 
onened  by  the  Regent. 

4. — A  successful  revolution  Is  effected 
In  Portugal. 

O. — The  shipbuilders'  strike  at  Berlin 
ends  In  a  victory  for  the  strikers. 

The  lockout  of  130.000  cotton  mill 
operatives  In  England  ends. 

8. — The  Finnish  Diet  is  dissolved  by 
Imperial  decree  and  new  elections  are 
ordered  In  Jan. 
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11. — ^The  strike  of  the  Northern  Ball- 
way  of  France  spreads  to  the  Western 
line :  the  goTernment  calls  on  30,000  em- 
ployees to  resume  their  posts  as  re- 
serves. 

Emperor  William  delivers  the  chief 
address  at  the  centennial  of  the  Unlrer- 
•Ity  of  Berlin. 

12. — ^The  Swiss  Repabllc  recognises 
the  Bepnbllc  of  Portugal. 

16. — The  French  railway  strike  Is 
broken,  the  directors  agreeing  to  an  In- 
crease In  the  men's  wages. 

16. — It  Is  estimated  that  5,000  mem- 
bers of  religions  orders,  expelled  from 
Portugal,  have  taken  refuge  In  Spain. 

17. — Great  Britain  threatens  to  oc- 
cupy certain  centers  of  unrest  In  Persia 
unless  order  Is  restored  within  three 
months. 

10. — ^An  agreement  is  reached  between 
France  and  Turkey  for  the  floating  of  a 
$30,000,000  loan  in  the  Republic. 

ao. — ^The  first  of  two  mammoth,  triple- 
screw  White  Star  liners,  the  Olympic, 
launched  at  Belfast. 

21. — ^The  Nobel  medical  prize  award- 
ed to  Prof.  Kossel  of  Heidelberg,  an  ex- 
§ert  In  physiological  chemistry,  who  has 
one  pioneer  work  In  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  organic  material. 

22. — ^The  Russian  Goremment  Issues 
a  ukase  against  German  Immigration 
into  the  three  western  frontier  proy- 
inces. 

26. — British  consols  fall  to  78 1,  the 
lowest  price  since  1847. 

NOVEMBER 

1. — ^The  military  forces  of  Portugal 
threaten  to  overthrow  the  provisional 
government  unless  promised  promotions 
and  pensions  are  granted. 


A  plot  to  OTerthrow  the  Perurlan 
Government  Is  checked,  and  the  leaders 
arrested. 

The  csar  approves  a  measure  extend- 
ing the  sone  of  residence  of  Jews  In 
Russia. 

2. — Aristlde  Briand.  the  French  pre- 
mier, liands  the  resignations  of  the  min- 
istry to  Pres.  Fallieree. 

8. — ^Lord  Morley  resigns  the  ofllce  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

4. — An  imperial  decree  announces  that 
the  first  Chinese  Parliament  will  be  con- 
voked in  1913.  two  years  earlier  than 
had  been  promised. 

6. — ^The  Nobel  prize  for  physics  Is 
awarded  to  Prof.  Johannes  Dlderlk  Tan 
der  Wals,  of  Amsterdam. 

O. — Sir  Vesey  Strong,  London's  first 
prohibition  lord  mayor.  Is  Inducted  into 
ofllce.  The  dylc  pageant  Includes  fdnr 
Shakespearian  scenes  connected  with 
the  history  of  London. 

11. — ^The  diplomatic  representatlyes  of 
the  United  States.  Germany,  Eussia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  oflldally  recognise 
the  republican  government  In  Portugal. 

14. — ^The  Nobel  prise  for  literature  Is 
awarded  to  Paul  Johann  Ludwlg  Heyse, 
the  German  poet  and  novelist. 

28. — ^The  British  Parliament  is  dls- 
solyed. 

DECEMBER 

10. — ^The  Nobel  peace  prise  for  1910 
is  awarded  to  the  International  Per- 
manent Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  Swit- 
zerland. 

14. — Dispatches  from  Rome  report 
serious  floods,  the  River  Tiber  being  21 
feet  above  its  normal  leveL 
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AOASSiz,  Alexander,  SS.  Adriatic,  Mar. 
28th,  aged  75 :  prominent  as  pro- 
fessor, civil  engineer,  author,  explorer, 
naturalist,  philanthropist,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining 
Company.  He  was  the  most  remark- 
able representative  In  America  of  the 
scholar  in  business. 

ALBXAia>ER,  Eben,  Knoxyille,  Tenn., 
Mar.  12th,  aged  59;  former  minister 
to  Greece,  a  Yale  graduate  and  prom- 
inent educator. 

Amis,  James  Barr,  Jan.  8th,  aged  64 ; 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Abnold,  Warren  O.,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
Apr.  1st ;  prominent  wool  manufac- 
turer and  former  congressman. 

Atkinson,  Charles  E.,  Chicago,  June 
12th :  a  well-known  engineer,  and 
builder  of  the  Ferris  wheel  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  In  1893.  He 
built  the  bridge  at  Thebes  across  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  viaduct  over 
Lawlor*8  canyon  at  Vollmer,  Idaho. 

Barkbb,  George  Frederick,  Philadelphia, 
May  25th,  aged  70;  emeritus  profes- 


sor of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  an  Inventor  of  sci- 
entific apparatus. 

Blackwbll,  Elisabeth,  June  1st,  aged 
89 ;  a  pioneer  woman  physician  wlaely 
known  In  Europe  and  the  United 
Stetes. 

Blaki,  William  Phillips,  Berkeley.  CaU 
May  2l8t,  aged  84;  noted  geologist 
and  International  explorer. 

BowBRS,  Lloyd  W.,  Boston.  Sept.  9tli. 
aged  51 ;  appointed  solicitor  general 
by  Pres.  Taft  Mar.  12,  1909. 

BowsiR,  Edward  A.,  Feb.  21st,  aged  65 : 
former  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Rutgers  College. 

Bbadlet,  Luther  P.,  Mar.  13th,  aged 
88 ;  brigadier  general,  U.S.A. 

Bratton,  Gen.  Charles  R.,  Providence. 
R.  I.,  sept.  28d.  aged  70:  blind  leader 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Renubllcan  organ- 
ization and  member  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee. 

Bbbwbr,  David  Josiah,  Washington.  D. 
C,  Mar.  28th,  aged  73 :  justice  or  the 
Supreme  Court. 
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Brbwvr.  William  Henry*  New  Haven. 
Not.  2d,  aged  82 :  professor  emeritns 
of  agricnltare  at  Yale  UnlTersity.  and 
former  president  of  tbe  Arctic  Club; 
traveler  and  aathor. 

Bbowabd.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  Oct.  Ist  aged  5S ;  former 
governor  of  Florida  and  recently 
nominated  for  United  States  Senator. 

Brownlow,  Walter  Preston.  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  July  Sth,  aged  60:  rep- 
resented the  first  Tennessee  district 
in  Congress  for  six  terms,  since  1897. 

Buckham,  Matthew  H..  Burlington,  Vt.. 
Nov  29th,  aged  78;  president  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

BTRNK8,  Thomas.  New  York.  May  7th, 
aged  68 :  former  superintendent  of 
police  in  New  York. 

Cablkton,  Henry  G.,  Dec.  10th,  aged 
56;  playwright. 

Cablislb,  John  O.,  July  31st  aged  74: 
formerly  United  States  Senator ;  for 
twelve  years  a  member  of  Congress, 
chosen  Speaker  during  his  last  three 
terms;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  un- 
der Pres.  Cleveland. 

Clabk,  Galen.  Oakland.  Cal.,  Mar.  24th, 
aged  96;  for  twentv  years  guardian 
of  the  Yosemlte  Valley. 

Clat,  Alexander  Stephens,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Nov.  18th,  aged  56:  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

CLiKSNa,  Samuel  Langhome  (Mark 
Twain).  Danbury,  Conn.,  Apr.  21st, 
aged  74;  humorist  and  author. 

CoNVBBRi.  John  H.,  Rosemont,  Pa.,  May 
3d,  aged  69 ;  philanthropist,  prominent 
Presbyterian  layman ;  president  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  works. 

CB0WNIN8HIXLD,  Caspar  S..  Sept.  26th, 
aged  89;  American  Consul  at  Naples. 

CUDAHT,  Michael,  Chicago,  Nov.  27th, 
aged  69 ;  founder  of  the  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Company. 

Dana,  William  B.,  Oct.  10th.  aged  81 ; 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Commercial 
emd  Financial  Chronicle. 

Danibl,  J.  W.,  Lynchburg.  Va..  June 
29th,  aged  67;  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Dabliicg,  Flora  A.,  Jan.  6th.  aged  69; 
founder  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  other  patriotic 
societies. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding,  Mount 
Klsco.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29th,  aged  79 ; 
novelist  and  noted  editorial  writer. 

Day,  Charles  Orrln,  Andover,  Mass., 
Apr.  6th,  aged  59;  prominent  Congre- 

Satlonal  clergyman  and  former  presi- 
ent    of     the     Andover     Theological 
Seminary. 

Datton,  Charles  Wllloughby,  New  York, 
Dec.  7th,  aged  65 ;  ex-postmaster  of 
New  York ;  Supreme  Court  Justice 
since  1906. 

DiCKiKS,  Francis  W.,  New  York,  Sept. 
15th,  aged  76;  rear  admiral,  prom- 
inent officer  in  the  naval  service. 


DODSWOBTH.  William.  Feb.  7th.  aged  84  : 
editor  and  publisher  of  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.        * 

DOLBBAB,  Amos  Emerson.  Feb.  28d,  aged 
78 ;  former  professor  of  physics  at 
Tufts  College,  and  inventor  of  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  appliances. 

DOLLIVBR.  Jonathan  P.,  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
Oct.  15th,  aged  52;  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Draper,  William  F.,  Jan.  28th.  aged  68 ; 
former  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts  and  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy. 

ECKiST,  Thomas  T.,  Oct.  20th,  aged  88 ; 
former  president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

Eddt,  Bfary  Baker,  Boston,  Dec.  3d. 
aged  90;  founder  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 

EDMAND8.  J.  Rayner.  Baltimore,  Md., 
Mar.   26th,   aged  60;   for  twenty-five 

Sears    with  the   observatory   staff   of 
farvard  University. 

Elliott,  A.  Marshall.  Nov.  9th,  aged  64  ; 
scholar  and  professor  of  romance 
languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

EvERBTT,  William,  Feb.  16th,  aged  71 ; 
one  of  the  great  American  Latlnlsts 
of  his  day,  school  teacher  at  Qulncy, 
Mass.,  and  former  member  of  Con- 
gress ;  son  of  Edward  Everett 

FOSTER,  J^  Ellen.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Aug.  11th.  aged  70;  noted  as  a  law- 
yer, temperance  lecturer,  and  advocate 
of  missions  aud  philanthropy.  One  of 
three  women  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  International  Red  Cross 
Conference  in  Russia  In  1903. 

French.  Samuel  Glbbs,  Florala,  Ala., 
Apr.  20th.  agod  92 :  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
West  Point  in  the  Confederate  service. 
He  was  a  major  general  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Fuller,  Melville  Weston,  Sorrento,  Ma., 
July  4th.  aged  77;  for  twenty-two 
years  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

Grant.  Hugh  J..  New  York,  Nov.  8d, 
aged  55 ;  twice  mayor  of  New  York 
City.  Declined  the  leadership  of  Tam- 
many. 

Gray,  William  M.,  Mar.  9th,  aged  57; 
authority  on  X-ray  treatment 

Harris,  Joseph  S.,  Germantown.  Pa., 
June  2d,  aged  74 ;  former  president  of 
the  Reading  and  Jersey  Central  rail- 
roads. 

Hawkins,  Gen.  Hamilton  S.,  Glens 
Springs,  N.  Y.,   Mar.   27th.  aged  76; 

fi>vernor    of    the    National    Soldiers' 
ome,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  participated 
in  Civil  and  Spanish  wars. 

Highborn,  Philip,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  1st,  aged  71;  rear  admiral,  re- 
tired. 

Hill,  David  Bennett.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
20th.  aged  67 ;  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association; 
governor  of  New  York  1885-92; 
United  States  Senator  1891-97. 
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Homer.  Wlnslow,  Sept.  20th.  aged  74: 
artist. 

HopKncsoN.  John  P..  Jan.  14th.  aged  70 ; 
founder  of  the  Hopkinson  School  in 
Boston. 

HowB.  Julia  Ward.  Middletown,  R.  I., 
Oct.  17th.  aged  91 :  noted  author,  re- 
former and  philanthropist. 

IIOYT,  Henry  M.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  20th,  aged  54  ;  counselor  for  De- 
partment of  State. 

HCNIOBWELL,  James  Froth ingham,  Nov. 
12th,  aged  80 :  writer  on  historical 
subjects. 

HCTLBB,  John  S.,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  Ist, 
aged  64 ;  philanthropist  and  merchant. 

Jaiods,  William,  Aug.  26th,  a^ed  68: 
noted  philosopher  and  psychologist  of 
Harvard  University. 

JB88VP,  Rev.  Henry  Harris.  D.D.,  Syria. 
Apr.  28th.  aged  78;  for  fifty -three 
years  a  Presbyterian  missionary. 

JONxs.  John  Pembroke.  Pasadena,  Cal.. 
May  25th,  aged  85:  oldest  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
and  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
wars.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the 
Merrimac  during  the  Monitor-Merri- 
mac  engagement. 

Kabsgn.  John  A.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  18th.  aged  89 :  ex-minister  to 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  envoy  to 
Samoan  Conference. 

Kbllt,  Myra  (Mrs.  Allan  Macnaughton). 
Torauay.  Eng.,  Mar.  30th ;  writer  or 
■tones  of  ghetto  and  child  life. 

La  Fabob,  John,  Nov.  14th,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  aged  76  years :  American  paint- 
er and  stained-glass  designer. 

Lathbop,  John,  Aug.  24th,  aged  75 :  ex- 
Judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court. 

Lexow,  Clarence,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
30th,  aged  58 :  ex- State  Senator,  and 
chairman  of  Senate  committee  for  in- 
vestigation of  New  York  police  de- 
partment. 1894. 

LovBRiNO.  William  C,  Feb.  4th,  aged  73  : 
Congressman  from  Maasachusetta. 

McEnebi,  Samuel  Douglas,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  June  28th,  aged  73 :  United 
States  Senator  from  Louisiana  since 
1896. 

McVicKAR,  William  Nellson,  June  28th, 
aged  67 :  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Merbell,  Edward  H.,  Feb.  23d,  aged  75 : 
former  president  of  Ripon  College, 
Wisconsin. 

Mills,  Darius  Ogden.  New  York,  Jan. 
4th,  aged  84 ;  banker  and  philanthro- 
pist. 

Moody,  William  Vaughn.  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo..  Oct.  17th,  aged  41 : 
author,  playwright,  and  authority  on 
English  literature. 

BIOROAN.  Morris  H..  Mar.  16th.  aged  51 : 
professor  of  classical  philology  at 
Harvard   University. 


MrLHOLLA.vp,  St  Clair  A..  Feb.  17a. 
aged  71 :  major  general,  retired,  U.SX 

Nelson,  Alexander  Lockhart,  Aug.  SlsL 
aged  83  :  for  more  than  flftyyears  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  In  waahtngtoi 
and  Lee  University. 

NiLES.  William  H.,  Sept.  13th.  ag«d  72: 

frofessor  of  geology  at  Massa<±a9ett« 
nstitute  of  Technology. 

OSBOBN,  Charles  J.,  St.  Lonia,  Mo.,  Apr. 
18th.  aged  84  :  member  of  tbe  Amo- 
ciated  Press  for  flfty-flve  years. 

OvEBSTBEET,  Jesse.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
May  27th,  aged  51  :  Congressman  for 
ten  years,  and  chairman  of  tbe  Hone 
Committee   on   post  offleea. 

Page,  Ralph  B.,  Aug.  8th,  a^^ed  32 :  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Butters  College. 

Pain«.  Robert  Treat  Boston,  Aug.  Ifth, 
aged  74 :  a  distinguished  phllantitto- 
pist. 

Pattebsox,     Robert     W.,     Philadelphia. 

Pa.,  Apr.   1st,  aged   54  :   preaidest  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 

Pebkins.  James  Breck,  Rochester.  N.  T^ 
Mar.  11th.  aged  62:  Congre— ti 
from  New  York  State. 

Platt,  Thomas  Collier,  Mar.  6th«  aged 
76;  ex-United  SUtes  Senator  and  for 
many  years  Republican  leader  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York. 

POBTEB,  William  Sidney,  New  York,  Jme 
6th.  aged  46 ;  well-known  short  story 
writer,  under  the  pen  name  of  **0i. 
Henry." 

Pritchett,  Rev.  Carr  Waller.  Mar.  iStk. 
aged  87 :  well-known  educator  and 
astronomer. 

Rainet,  Dr.  Thomas,  New  York  City, 
Mar.  29th.  aged  86;  journalist,  flnaa- 
cler  and  East  River  Bridge  enthnMa^ 

Rhoades,  Lewis  A.,  Aug.  80th,  a^^d  50: 

f professor  of  Germanic  langna^va  and 
Iterature  in  Ohio  State  Unlverrity. 
Riddle.  George,  Boston,  Not.  26th,  aged 
59 ;   former   Shakespearian   actor  and 
reader. 

RoBiNSox,  Franklin  Clement,  Brtmswfck. 
Me..  May  25th,  aged  58 ;  professor  oi 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  Bowdt^ 
College.  Inventor  of  apparatos  f6r 
using  formaldehyde  in  dlnnfectloii. 


ROLFE.    William    J^    Cambridge, 
July  7th,  aged  83 ;  the  noted 
pearian  scholar,  author,  and  editor. 

RUGG,  Henry  W.,  D.D..  July  21  st,  aged 
78 ;  grand  master  of  the  Kniipits 
Templar  of  the  United   States. 

Shaw.  Charles  H.,  Aug.  8th,  aged  38: 
professor  of  biology  at  the  UniTendty 
of  Pennsylvania. 

SiLLiMAN,  Dr.  Horace  B.,  New  York. 
May  4th,  aged  84 ;  contributor  of  larye 
sums  to  educational  and  religiooa  in- 
stitutions. 

Simmons.  J.  Edward.  Aug.  5th,  a^^ed  €S; 
New  York  banker  and  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Smith,  Charles  Sprague,  Montdalr,  K 
J.,  Mar.  29th.  aged  57 ;  professor  ^ 
modern  languages  at  Columbia.  TTnl- 
verslty,    and    organiser    of    the    C^t- 
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paratire  Literature  Society,  1896.  In 
1897  he  founded  the  People's  Institute, 
intended  to  provide  the  unorganized 
masses,  by  illustrated  lectures,  dra- 
matic presentations  and  speeches  with 
a  contmaoas  education  in  history  and 
literature  in  their  relation  to  modern 
problems. 

Smith,  Goldwin,  Toronto,  Can.,  June 
7th,  aged  87  ;  English  political  econ- 
omist author  and  professor  of  history 
at  Oxford  and  later  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  constitutional  history  at  Cor- 
nell University. 

5MITH,  John  Carson,  Chicago,  Jan.  1st, 
aged  78 ;  prominent  Mason  and  author 
of  Masonic  histories. 

;pKLLMEYBE,  Henry  W.,  Mar.  12th,  aged 
62 ;  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

iTEVBNS,  John  Austin,  Newport,  R.  I., 
June  i6th.  aged  83  ;  founder  of  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  Loyal  National 
League,  and  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History,  of  which  he  was  long  the 
editor. 

[JMNEB,  William  Graham,  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  Apr.  12th,  aged  70;  professor 
of  political  and  social  science  at  Yale 
University.  Author  of  volumes  on 
financial,  political,  and  social  subjects. 

BRBELii,  Edwin  Holland,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  June  30th,  aged  62;  former 
American  minister  to  Belgium  and 
representative  of  the  United  States  in 
various  important  diplomatic  services. 

HOMAS.    Cyrus.    June    26th,    aged   85; 

eminent  authority  on  North  American 

Indians. 
iRRKLL,  Charles  Q.,  Natlck,  Mass.,  July 

31st,    aged    65 ;    Congressman   of    the 

fourth  Massachusetts  district. 
BEAT,  Charles  H.,  New  York,  May  30th, 

aged   68 ;   formerly   Treasurer   of   the 

I^ited  States,  1905-09. 

REB,  Lambert  New  York,  Oct.  9th, 
aged  78;  ex-Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  former  minister  to  Belgium 
and  Russia. 

RUAX,  Charles  H.,  Jan.  14th,  aged  63 ; 


formerly  Justice  of  the  New  York  Su 
preme  Court. 

Van  Cleave,  J.  W.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
15th,  aged  61 ;  former  president  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
a  leader  In  the  fight  against  boycotts. 

VosB,  George  Leonard,  Brunswick.  Me., 
Mar.  30th,  aged  79 :  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
later  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Well-known  writer  on 
engineering  subjects. 

Walsh.  Thomas  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Apr.  8th,  aged  59 ;  mine  owner  and 
Colorado  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exposition.  1899. 

Ward,  John  Quincv  Adams,  New  York. 
May  1st,  aged  80;  dean  of  American 
sculptors. 

Webster,  Sidney,  Newport,  R.  I.,  May 
80th,  aged  82 ;  an  authority  on  cor- 
poration and  international   law. 

Weir.  Levi  Candee,  New  York.  Mar. 
28th,  aged  68 ;  president  Adams  Ex- 
press Company. 

Whitman,  Charles  Otis.  Chicago,  Dec. 
6th.  aged  68 ;  head  of  department  of 
zoology  and  curator  of  zoological  mu- 
seum at  Chicago  University. 

Whitmore,  Wlllard  S.,  Oct.  18th,  aged 
68 ;  Inventor  of  the  papier-mache  ma- 
trix process  of  electrotyplng. 

Whitney.  Myron  W.,  Sandwich,  Mass., 
Sept.  19th.  aged  74 ;  noted  bass  singer 
In  oratorio  and  on  the  stage. 

Williams,  George  H.,  Apr.  4th,  aged 
87  ;  ex-United  States  Senator  and  at- 
torney general  during  Pres.  Grant's 
second  term. 

Win  AN  s,  Samuel  Ross,  July  25th,  aged 
55 ;  professor  of  Greek  at  Princeton 
University. 

WiNSLOW,  Homer,  Scarboro,  Me.,  Sept. 
29th,  aged  74  ;  famous  American  paint- 
er of  outdoor  life. 

Woodward,  James  T.,  New  York,  Apr. 
10th.  aged  70 :  financier  and  president 
of  the   Hanover   National   Bank. 
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[,bano,  Ellas  Fernandez,  Santiago, 
Chile,  Sept.  6th ;  vice  president  of 
Chile  and  acting  president  of  the  Re- 
public after  the  death  of  Pres.  Montt, 
Aug.  16th. 

5AD-BL-MULK,    Tchcrau,     Persia,    Sept. 
22d,   aged  70;  Regent  of  Persia,  and 
chief  of  the  powerful  Kajar  family. 
roRNSON.     BJomstJeme.     Paris,     Apr. 
26th,  aged  78;  Norwegian  poet,  novel- 
ist,  and  dramatist,  reformer,  and  ad- 
vocate of  universal  peace. 
ID  LA.    Longkom,   Bangkok,   Slam,  Oct. 
23d.   aged   57 ;  progressive   ruler   and 
King  of  Slam  for  forty  years. 
SLiSLiJ.    Leopold,   July   22d,   aged   84; 
French  historian. 

JNANT,  Henri.  Helden.  Swltz.,  Oct.  30th, 
aged  82  ;  founder  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Society. 


Drummond,  Sir  George,  Feb.  2d,  aged 
81 ;  member  of  Dominion  Senate,  and 
president  of  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Edward  VII,  London,  May  6th,  aged  68 ; 

King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  of 

the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  teas, 

and  Emperor  of  India. 
Fraser,  Walter  Arthur,  Feb.  22d,  ajed 

64 ;  former  proprietor  of  the  London 

Times. 

FuRNivALL,  Frederick  James,  July  2d, 
aged  85;  English  Shakespearian 
scholar. 

Galle,  Johann  G..  Potsdam,  July  11th, 
aged  98 ;  German  astronomer,  who 
first  observed  the  planet  Neptune. 

GiFrsN,  Sir  Robert,  London,  Apr.  12th, 
aged  73 ;  Journalist,  financial  writer, 
and  statistician. 
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QiLXBEBT,  Charles.  New  York«  Oct.  11th,  | 
aged  44 ;  noted  barTtone. 

OniHi,  Ove.  White  Salphar  Springt,  W. 
Va.,  Jane  80th,  aged  57 ;  Norwegian 
minister  to  the  United  States,  Ulented 
linguist  and  musician. 

Haoen,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  June  Ist, 
aged  91 ;  noted  English  etcher. 

HroGiics,  Sir  William,  London,  May 
12th,  aged  86;  astronomer  noted  for 
his  work  in  connection  with  the 
achievements  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Hunt,  William  Holman,  London,  Sept 
7th,  aged  88:  the  English  painter, 
who  with  Millais,  founded  tne  pre- 
Raphaelite  morement. 

Knacs,  Ludwig,  Berlin,  Dec.  7th,  aged 
81 ;  genre  painter. 

Koch,  Robert,  Baden  Baden,  May  27th, 
aged  66;  famous  bacteriologist. 

Van  Lticdbn,  Baron  Robert  Melvil,  Apr. 
•J7th,  aged  67 ;  secretary  of  the  per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague. 

VoM  Lbtdem,  Ernst,  Berlin,  Oct.  5th, 
aged  78 ;  eminent  physician  and  sci- 
entist. 

MoicTT,  Pedro.  President  of  Chile,  Bre- 
men, Aug.  16th,  aged  64 ;  his  influence 
was  directed  toward  developing  Chile's 
trade  and  natural  resources. 

Nabuco,  Joaqnim,  Jan.  17th,  aged  60: 
Braciilan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

NEWNns,  Sir  George,  London,  June  0th, 
aged  59;  founder  of  The  Weetminner 
Gagette,  TU-Bits,  and  the  Btrand 
Magoeine,  and  the  donor  of  the  Inter- 
national chess  trophy  bearing  his 
name. 

NioHTiifOALB,  Florence,  London,  Aug. 
18th,  aged  90;  famous  nurse  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  only  woman 
possessing  the  Order  of  Merit  Pre- 
sented  with  $250,000  by  the   British 


Government  In  appreciation  of  her 
services,  she  founded  wltli  it  8l 
Thomas  8  Hospital,  In  whldi  is  the 
Nightingale  Training  School  for 
nurses. 

NuTT,  Alfred  Tmlmer,  Melon,  France, 
May  21st,  aged  54;  well-known  Los- 
don  publisher,  and  president  of  Folk- 
lore Society. 

O'CONXOB,  James,  Mar.  12t]i,  aged  74; 
member  of  Parliament  and  Irlah  Xt- 
tlonalist 

Pbiob,  Melton,  London,  Nor.  2d;  war 
correspondent  and  artist  aervtnf 
through  twenty-four  campaJsna  and 
revolutions  for  the  IUu9tr9tediAHt4o% 

New9. 

Reich,  Bmll,  Dec  12th,  aged  56;  bii- 
torlan  and  philosopher. 

Rod,  Louis  Edouard,  Jan.  29tli,  aged  53 ; 
French  novelist. 

Rolls,  Hon.  Charles  8..  Jnly  12th,  aged 
88;  the  EIngllsh  aviator  who  crossed 
the  Channel,  Idlled  by  a  faU  of  100 
feet  in  his  biplane  at  Bournemouth, 
Eng. 

BcHLAPABSLLi.  Glovaunl  Ylrainio,  July 
4th,  aged  75;  discoverer  oftbe  canal- 
like  markings  on  the  planet  Mara. 

SPBifCBB,  fifth  earU  J.  Poynts  Spencer. 
London,  Aug.  13th,  aged  76;  he  twice 
held  the  post  of  viceroy  of  Ireland. 
t>esides  other  public  offl< 


SossNiTK,  Joseph  L.,  Mar.  2d,  aged  73; 
Jewish  scientist  and  author. 

ToLSTOT,  Count  Leo,  Astapova,  Boasii, 
Nov.  20th,  aged  82;  novelist  and  so- 
cial reformer. 

VA]n>AL,  Albert  Aug.  80tlt  aged  57: 
French  academician  and  hlstozical 
writer. 

WBBifiGnBODB,  Count  Udo  von  StoIbGf; 
Feb.  19th.  ased  70;  preaident  of  tbt 
German  Reichstag. 
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Hawaii,  208 
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Hay.  quick   curing,  676 

Hayes,  Representative,  49 
Health  and  accident  insurance  policies, 
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—  conditions  at  Panama.  812 

—  Importance  of,  600 

—  legislation  to  protect,  122 

—  public    661-663 
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—  produced  from  radium,  592 
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—  physical  basis  of,  619 

—  plants,  619 
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Highway  construction,  681 
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ruling,  547 
Historical  Association,  American,  814 
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Hitchcock,  Frank  H.,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, 161 
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Holland  Society,  819 
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Honduras,  287 

—  archieologlcal  discoveries,   755 
Hookworm  disease,  606,  666 
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Hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  668 

Hospitals  as  medical  schools,  668 

Hours  of  work,  482 

House  tariff  bill,  821 
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ish, 233 
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—  terminal  tut>e  system,  59 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway,  683 
Hughes,  Gov.  Charles  H.,  54 
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Hughes,   Gov.   Charles   H.,   on   primary 
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Humidity,  Importance  of,  600 
Hungary,  256 
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Hutchlns,  Harry  Bums,  811 
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—  Public  Service  Commission  of,  814 
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Immigrants,  distribution  of,  897 
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Immigration  act,  amendments  to,  899 
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Immigration,   Bureau  of,  168 
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Morocco.  273 
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Motors,  Individual,  for  machines,  722 
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States,  755 
Mount    Weather   Observatory.    575 
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National  Monetary  Commission,  341 
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OAKLAND  CODE,  224 
Oats,  acreage  and  production  of, 
21 
Occult,  the,  649,  650 
Occupational      Diseases,      International 

Conference  on.  444 
Occupations,  for  the  sick,  664 

—  In  the  United  Sutes,  18 
Ocean  basins,  568 

Ocean  cable  companies,  statistics,  534 

—  supervision,  586 
Ocean  circulation,  668 
Oceanography,  581-588 
Octagon,  the,  Washington,  D.  C,  741 
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Ohio,   Bureau  of  Labor,  447 
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—  direct     nomination      legislation      In, 
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—  educational   legislation   in,   788,   784 

—  elective   and   appointive   officers    in, 
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—  Employer's  Liability  Law,  858 

—  labor  legislation   in,   440 

—  municipal  code,  222 

—  politics  in.  50 

—  uniform  accounting  In,  819 
Ohio   River  traffic,  558 
Ohio   Society,   the,  819 
Oil  Dag,  596,  675 

on  mining,   Lelnweber  method,   500 
Okanagan  reclamation  project,  809 
Oklahoma,  bank  guarantee  law,  842 

—  Bureau  of   Labor,   447 

—  causes  for  divorce  in,  412 

—  corporation  tax  of,  330 

—  elective    and    appointive    officers    in, 

200 

—  prohibition  in,  408 

—  proposed  constitutional  amendments, 

112 
Old  age  insurance,  179 
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Olive  Branch  Inn,  686 
Olmstead,  Frederic  Law,  quoted,  282 
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Opium   trade,   422 
Orange   Free   State,   254 
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—  rate  act,  546 
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Pan-American    Conference,    106 
Pan-American  Congresses,  79,  88 
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Paterson,  N.  J.,  silk  exposition,  617 
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Patriotic  societies,  817 
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Pea  body  Educational  I*und,  786 
Peace,  armed,  cost  of,  876 
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Peace  movement,  106 
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